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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


The  year  1906  dawns  upon  a  world 

Ptaet  Among  ,  . 

<*«rrMM   in  which  peace  /mrc  Tnorc  prodomi- 
ntMMMM.  ^g^yg    The  great  war  iu  the  far  East, 
with  its  amasiiig  Buccenion  of  events,  made  1904 

an<l  1;H)5  very  mom  irii])l<"  years  in  tuilitary  an- 
nala.  But  it  came  to  an  end  through  a  treaty 
drawn  np  and  signed  in  this  country,  nnder  the 
auspices  of  'lur  jri ivi;rnnifiil,  last  s;;rnmer.  Eng- 
land has  no  "  little  wars  "  on  hand  just  now.  The 
(xennans,  according  to  reports  last  month,  had 
quelled  the  revolt  of  nativ*'  trilios  in  Southwest 
Africa,  and  that  protracted  aSair  had  seemed  to 
be  the  only  war,  great  or  small,  that  was  likely 
to  carry  over  into  die  Mtr  year  as  an  exception 
to  tlio  nilrt  of  peace.  More  serious  and  more  for- 
itndai>ltt.  however,  than  many  an  armed  conflict 
between  nations  has  proved  to  be  is  the  great 
social  and  ]K)litical  upheaval  in  Ttnssia.  Thus 
far,  it  has  l>eea  disorder  on  a  vast  bcalu  rather 
than  civil  war.  What  may  come  of  it  all  daring 
the  year  HXiH  no  man  ran  predict,  even  fi-om  one 
day  to  another,  with  any  degree  of  intelligence. 
There  will  emerge  some  kind  of  repreeentatiye 
frAvcrnmpnt,  hut  thore  will  be  anxious  times  in 
iiussia  for  many  mouths  to  come. 


#Bin«  Htctnt 

Ml. 


In  England,  f  lu- closo  of  the  year  1005 
uiun"'  has  witnessed  the  long-expected  re- 
tirement  of  Mr.  Balfour's  ConservS' 
tive  ministry  and  the  formation  of  a  successful 
Libert  administration  under  the  premiership  of 
Sir  Henry  Camphell'Bannerroan.  Nothing  im- 
portant, however,  will  be  attempted  by  this  min- 
istry until  there  has  been  a  new  Parliamentary 
election,  which  will  occur  early  in  the  present 
year.  The  most  important  event  of  tlie  past 
year  for  the  people  of  France  has  been  the  sepa- 
ration of  Church  and  State,  which  goes  into  ef- 
fect, nnder  the  law,  on  the  Ist  of  January. 
Germany  lias  been  activ*'  during  tl>o  past  year 
in  8treii<rtli«ning  its  lateinational  position,  and 
its  chii'f  contribution  to  history,  perhaps,  has 
been  its  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Morocco. 


Meanwhile,  the  German  Emperor  has  made  nota- 

})!e  npproachos  toward  ni'ire  intimato  relations 
with  Kussia,  whilu  the  good  understanding  be- 
tween England  and  Fnuice  has  steadily  grown. 
The  shiftin^^  of  rpal  international  rdatiuns,  ir- 
respective of  formal  alliances,  has  been  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  make  for  permanent  peace  rather 
than  for  menare  ninong  the  great  jKjwtTs  of  Eu- 
rope. The  last  weeks  of  the  year  have  been 
marked  by  the  coSperation  of  the  great  Euro* 
pean  powers  in  bringing  pressure  upon  the  Sul- 
tan of  Turkey  to  put  into  effect  govemmentai 
reforms  in  Macedonia 

„  In  this  country,  the  irreat  evont  of 

Cooditiona  1  ,  1  • 

in  Tbis      the  year  was  tlie  entrance  oi  1  risi« 

Country,  ^j^^^^  Roosevelt  upon  his  new  term  of 
office,  with  an  inOuciKO  tlial  was  efTertiv*'  in 
bringing  Russia  aud  Japaa  to  an  agrectip  iil  at 
Portsmouth,  thatsubscquently  brought  the  S.  -u  t  li- 
ern  States  into  a  friendly  attitude  toward  the 
administration,  and  that  linaily  showed  itself  in 
tiie  reform  ware  that  swept  ttie  country  in  the 
Noveiiil'er  f-Icctions.  Horont  vtMrs  have  wit- 
nessed in  tbi.s  rountry  an  industrial  progress  far 
beyond  anything  the  world,  had  ever  known. 
So  rapid  a  growth  of  industry  and  wealth  was 
inevitably  attended  by  many  evils.  The  ex- 
posure of  these  evils  and  the  attempt  to  remedy 
them  have  passed  ov«'r  to  tlm  year  lOOG  as  "  u« 
finished  business  "  from  the  year  that  lies  behind 
us.  The  recent  campaign  attack  upon  the  control 
of  politics  by  corporations  throughthebosssysteni 
will  be  continued  this  year,  and  will  make  itself 
felt  in  the  Stat©  and  Congressional  elections  next 
Nnvriiil  cr.  The  investigation  carried  on  by  the 
Armatroug  legislative  committee  in  Xew  York 
into  the  methods  of  the  large  insurance  com- 
]>anies  will  merely  have  pointed  the  way  to  many 
other  inquiries  and  expo«nrt>«  thnt  must  take 
place  before  the  tight  against  corporation  con- 
trol of  our  goverament  and  politics  can  be  fairly 
won.    The  separation  of  Nurwav  and  Sweilen  is 
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an  interesting  event  of  the  year  ino.'»,  hut  it  has 
not  nearly  bo  much  significance  in  tin;  fieUl  of 
actual  politics  and  government  as  tlie  election 
of  Mr.  .Jerome  in  New  York  or  the  overthrow 
of  the  machine  in  Philadelphia. 

.   This  winter,  tlie  focus  of  American 

A  Critical        ^.  2  ^-        •  i  i-  * 

Srasonat    activity  and  attention  in  public  ai- 
Washi„gton.  j^j^  Washington.    At  a 

moment  when  reform  movements  in  the  StAtep 
ami  the  large  citi«'S  were  never  more  succcpsful. 
it  }iap{>ens  that  the  situation  at  Washington  has 
Keldom  l)een  more  serious.  It  may  bo  said  with 
jsoiiie  caution,  but  with  probable  truth,  that  at 
no  time  for  twenty  years  past  have  lobby  inter- 
ests been  so  powerful  and  at  the  same  time  so 
insidious  at  "Wasliington  as  in  the  present  legis- 
lative season.  The  great  corporations  propose 
to  thwart  the  President's  plans  fur  tlie  more 
effective  regulation  of  railways.  For  various 
reasons,  they  propose  to  obstruct  the  Govern- 
ment's policy  in  the  matter  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  They  are  bent  upon  preventing  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Statehood  bill  that  would  unite  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  and  admit  them  as  a  single 
commonwealth.  It  is  well  for  the  people  of  the 
Country  to  know  that  such  influences  are  at 
work,  and  to  do  all  they  can  to  see  that  their 
own  rcpri'sentatives  are  not  captured  by  the  lob- 
byists. The  situation  is  an  unusual  one  in  many 
resjMJcta,  and  a  very  difficult  one  to  deal  with. 


.  ,  Thus,  President  lioosevelt  recom- 
Loi)t>y  mends  the  immediate  admission  of 
at  Work.  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  as 
one  State,  and  of  Arizona  and  New  Me.xico  as 
another.  This  question  has  been  fully  and  thor- 
i>uglily  considered  from  every  standpoint  of 
slaiesniauship  and  public  policy,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's  recommendation  ought  to  be  a<iopted. 
The  opposition  comes  from  great  corporations, 
principally  mining  com|>auies  in  Arizona,  sup- 
ported V)y  railroad  corporations.  These  Arizona 
mining  companies  own  property  worth  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  upon  which  they  pay  prac- 
tically no  taxes  at  all.  They  seem  to  be  able  to 
control  Arizona  for  their  own  ends.  But  if 
Arizona  were  united  with  New  Mexico  they 
would  be  in  danger  of  losing  control,  and  might 
be  subji^cted  to  sometliing  like  reasonable  taxa- 
ti<)n.  They  can  array  immense  influences  in 
roundabout  an«l  unsuspected  ways,  and  they  can 
afford  to  spend  a  fabulous  sum  of  money  to  de- 
feat the  pending  Statehood  bill.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  tliere  have  been  attempts  to  influence 
members  of  Congress  in  this  Arizona  situation 
by  the  gift  of  mining  stocks  and  like  improper 
methods.  If  tlie  joint  Statehood  bill  is  defeated 
now,  the  lobl)yi8ts  will  go  on  with  their  work, 
hoping  to  seize  a  favorable  m<mient  in  the  future 
for  admitting  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  as  two 
States.  The  safer  and  better  way  is  to  close  the 
Itusinoss  now  by  i>assing  tlu?  joint  Statehood 
bill.  The  Hon.  Edward  L.  Hamilton,  of  Michi- 
gan, chairman  of  the  House  ('ommittee  on  Ter- 
ritories, lias  been  working  for  tlie  joint  State- 
hood measure  witli  the  earnest  backing  of  Speak- 
er (.'annon  ;  while  Senator  Beveridge,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Territories,  has  led 
the  fight  for  sound  i)ublic  policy  with  a  courage 
and  a  devotion  to  what  he  deems  the  best  interests 
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of  the  country  that  are  not  a«  yet  fully  appre- 
ciated. It  would  be  niurli  easier  to  bo  lukewanii 
than  to  b«'  /.ealous  as  against  those  influences  that 
are  now  at  work  to  defeat  tlie  Statehood  bill. 
Tti  Senator  Heveridge's  lasting  credit,  he  is  not 
lukewarm,  but  zealous  and  indefatigable. 

The  Htm  Fifty  ninth  Congress  assembled 

CongrtMt  ou'the  fifst  Alouday  of  December  and 
Orgamtts.  organized  by  electing  as  S|H!nker  the 
Hon.  Joseph  (J.  t'annon,  of  Hlinoi.s  who  had 
been  Sj)eaker  of  the  prece«ling  House.  The 
Republican  majority  is  uhnost  t<to  large  to  be 
held  safely  umler  i)arty  rein  and  lash.  The  He- 
publicans  iiave  almost  e.xactly  two-thirds  of  the 
memlxjrship  of  ttie  Hons**,  and  by  an  agreement 
between  Sjteaker  Cannon  and  the  Democratic 
lea*ier  the  Hepublicans  have  two-thinls  of  the 
places  on  the  important  committees  and  the 
Democrats  one-third.  Most  of  the  comnrittees 
bave  been  slightly  enlarged,  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  demands  for  places.  Although  there  are 
more  than  eighty  new  niembers  in  the  House, 
few  of  the  oUl  leadei-g  are.absent.  and  the  chair- 
manships of  the  principal  committees  remain 
unchanged,  with  few  e.\ception8.  Tliua.  when 
Mr.  Cannon  became  Sjx'aker,  Mr.  Hemenwuy, 
of  Indiana,  took  Mr.  Cannon's  jdace  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  Hut 
Mr.  Hemenway  is  now  in  the  Senate,  where  he 


occupies  the  seat  made  vacant  by  the  elevation 
of  Mr.  Fairbanks  to  the  Vice-Presidency.  Mr. 
Tawney,  of  Minnesota,  becomes  chairman  of  tlie 
Committee  j)n  Appropriations.  An  interesting 
addition  to  the  i^rsonnel  of  the  House  is  to  be 
noted  in  the  rcapjM-arance  of  the  Hon.  J.  Warren 


"CAX  XnHY  AM.  BK  ANKWKREI>  TIIIH  KB8<r:OXf" 

From  the  Inttr-Octan  tCLlcago). 


"TH«  riimr-NiKTH  ruNOHEsa  will  now  comk  to  obhrk." 
From  the  ChnmMt  (ChlcAKo). 

Keifer,  of  ( )hio,  who  has  been  absent  from  "Wash- 
ington for  twenty  years,  but  who  served  as 
Speaker  of  the  House  for  two  Congresses,  from 
ISSl  to  IH.S.'..  The  Hon.  John  Sharp  Williams, 
of  Mississippi,  is  again  the  leader  of  the  Demo- 
cratic minority  in  the  House. 

The  Senate,  which,  unlike  the  H<>u.Me, 
in  tht  is  a  continuous  body,  ntiw  has  Vice- 
Senaf.  Prosident  Fairbanks  for  its  parlia- 
mentary head.  The  death  of  Vice-l'resident 
Hobart,  in  Mr.  McKinley's  first  administration, 
made  it  necessnry  for  the  Senat4'  to  put  one  of 
its  own  members  in  the  cliair,  and  the  post  was 
filled  l»y  Senator  Frye.  of  Maine.  Mr.  McKinley's 
death,  early  in  his  second  administration,  trans- 
ferred Vice-l'resident  lioosevelt  to  the  White 
House,  an<l  again  Senator  Frye  was  calletl  to 
preside  over  tlio  Senate.  He  is  now  on  the  floor 
of  the  chamber  again  after  having  had  the  gavel 
in  his  hand  for  tnany  y»'ars.  Since  the  Senate 
was  last  in  K<'ssion.  one  of  its  mo.st  dislingui.<'hed 
members,  the  Hon.  Orville  H.  I'latt.  of  Connec- 
ticut, has  passeii  away, — following  his  lamented. 
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cciUpague,  Senator  Hawley.  Thus,  in  Senators 
Hulkeley  and  Hrandegoe  Connecticut  lias  a  new 
reprrescntation.  The  unfortunate  Senator  Mitch- 
ell, of  Oregon,  died  in  December,  and  his  place 
is  taken  temporarily  hy  John  McDerinot Gearin, 
a  Democrat,  appointed  by  tlie  governor  to  fill 


IIOX.  JAXB8  A.  TAWNBT,  Or  MINXEtUiTA. 

(New  chairman  House  Committee  on  Appropri«tloni».) 

the  vai-ancy.  One  of  the  Delaware  seats  is 
vacant  tlirougli  the  perennial  tangle  in  the  poli- 
tics of  that  State.  Mr.  "Warner  appears  from 
Missouri  as  a  Republican  to  fill  the  seat  of  the 
venerable  Cockrell.  The  patriarchal  Stewart,  of 
Nevada,  is  replaced  by  the  Hon.  George  S.  Nixon. 
Mr.  LaFollette,  tlie  Senator-elect  from  Wiscon- 
sin, did  not  appear  at  "Washington  to  be  sworn 
in  last  month.  As  governor  ot"  his  ."^tate.  Mr. 
LaFollette  had  calle<l  an  extra  session  of  the 
Legislature,  which  met  on  December  to  con- 
sider the  matters  of  legislation  which  l)eh>nged 
essentially  to  the  governor's  programme.  It  was 
ex|>ectod  that  the  ses-sion  wouUl  complete  its 
work  satisfactorily  and  adjourn  before  Christ- 
mas, and  the  governor  submitted  his  resignation 
on  December  H»,  in  order  to  take  his  place  in  the 
Senate  at  AVashington  after  the  holiday  recess. 

-   _        .  The  President's  message  was  criti- 

Thr  Presldtnt     ...  r       i  • 

and  His  "Lay  c\sed  in  many  (piarters  for  being  a 
Sermon.'     im,rf  voluminous  document  than  its 
predecessors.    But  the  rreuideut  was  wiser  than 


his  critics.  Althougli  in  form  he  was  address- 
ing his  message  to  Congress,  he  was  well  aware 
of  that  great  mechanism  of  the  press  by  which 
the  entire  unabridged  docujnent  would  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  every  reading  citizen  of  the  en- 
tire country.  No  Tresident  had  ever  giiined 
such  a  hearing  and  such  an  influence  as  Wlonged 
to  President  Roosevelt  at  the  assembling  of  the 
Fifty-ninth  Congress,  and  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
no  President  had  ever  better  earned  the  right 
to  set  forth  his  views  upon  questions  of  public 
policy.  There  was  not  a  tinge  of  partisanship 
in  his  presentation  of  tlie  questions  of  the  «iay, 
but  tliero  was  conviction,  sincerity,  and  strength 
in  all  his  statements  and  arguments.  Many  of 
the  things  set  fortli  in  this  message  had  Ijeen 
already  expressed  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  one  form 
or  another  ;  but  he  desired  to  mass  them  in  & . 
coherent,  well-proportionecl  statement,  in  order 
to  exhibit  to  the  country,  as  well  as  to  Con- 
gress, his  views  regarding  public  policy,  and 
his  convictions  with  respect  to  needed  legis- 
lation at  the  present  time. 

He  gives  first  place  to  the  need  of  a 

The  Control    ,  '  ,  ,  • 

of  Ijctter  government*!  regulation  of 
Raiiroadt.  railroads.  He  makes  it  plain  that  the 
great  railroad  systems  cannot  now  l»e  controlled 
by  the  States,  and  are  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
pro]>erly  regulated  by  the  national  government. 
It  is  an  aVwolutely  clear  case  that  he  presents, 
and  lie  will  have  the  j>e(ij»le  with  him.  Tt>  fraiiiO' 


UX-HHKAKEH  J.  WAURC.N  Kt:iFEK,  OP  Olllu. 

(In  ConKFoM  again  after  twenty  yean.) 
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Thb  Premiukkt'ii  Mesnaoc:  **  Oet  bnajr  I  **— From  iho  Journal  (Minneapolis). 


Biiital)!©  lejrislaliori,  ]i<>\vi»ver,  is  fur  \noYo  .lif- 
ficult  than  to  set  forth  ilie  need  of  public  super- 
vision ud  control  of  the  groat  common  carriers  ; 
while  it  is  furllior  to  Im'  said  that  it  may  prove 
even  more  difficult  to  pass  suitable  measures 
through  a  hesitant  Senate  than  to  pnt  them  into 
the  proper  form.  There  is  nothing  of  a  radical 
or  seneational  kind  that  is  needed,  and  the  rail- 
roads would  l)e  benefited  rather  than  injured  if 
govorniiient  control  should  have  the  results  that 
rrfsi'ifiit  Undsevelt  desires.  Thar  seme  form  of 
railroad  bill  will  bo  piisseil  during  ihe  present 
session  is  generally  agr«  t>d.  Meanwhile,  the  agi- 
tation  of  llie  subject  is  doing  a  vast  amount 
of  good,  for  it  is  exposing  all  the  evils  of  rebat- 
ing and  discrimination,  and  is  bringing  remedies 
into  effect  even  in  advance  of  any  legislation  at 
Washington.  Thus,  soiuo  of  the  great  railroad 
systems  have  decided  to  stop  the  issuing  of 
parses  to  politicians  and  their  friends.  Few 
people  have  realized  the  extent  of  tliis  evil. 


The  very  fact  that  the  liureaii  of  Cor- 
A)Mito~  porations  of  the  new  Couimerce  De- 
4«itatta«.  partment  is  always  prepareil  to  inves- 
tigate has  had  its  salutary  lesuhs  in  leading 
railroad  companies  and  industrial  corporations 
to  abandon  some  of  their  less  defensible  meth> 
ods.  The  President's  reiterated  demand  f  or  a 
"sfpiare  deal"  has  thus  taken  an  amazing  'hold 
U|K»n  the  liusiness  life,  as  well  as  upon  the  polit- 
ical life,  of  the  country.  The  thorough  awaken- 
ing of  the  public  mind,  after  all,  is  far  more 


important  than  the  passing  of  laws.  Thus,  even 
if  no  way  should  bo  found  at  present  to  bring 
great  insurance  companies  under  supervision  of 
the  national  government,  such  companies  would 
nevertheless  bo  obliged  by  public  opinion  hence- 
forth to  conduct  themselves  with  a  strict  regard 
to  tlicir  duties  and  obligations.  The  continu- 
ance of  the  iTiHurance  investigation  in  Xew  York 
has  kept  Ix-fore  the  country  the  fact  tiiat  the 
companies  have  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  large 
sums  of  money  to  influence  legisl;iti<>n  and  n.Ti- 
trol  the  aditiinistratiun  of  the  lusuruuce  iuwtj. 
And  wliat  the  insurance  c(>in|ianies  have  done 
in  tliis  direction  every  di.scerning  man  knows 
must  be  less  than  the  railroad  companies,  the 
trolley  lines,  the  gas  companies,  and  other  fran- 
c)iist'  holding cnrjixratintis  !;ave})een  in  the  lialiit 
of  doing  to  secure  their  own  selfish  ends.  With 
public  attention  fixed  upon  these  evils,  no  di- 
rector of  a  corporation  can  henceforth  be  per 
mitted  to  plead  ignorance  as  an  excuse  for  such 
practices.  And  with  the  warning  thus  given, 
till'  public  will  henceforth  ilemand  severe  pun- 
ishment and  accept  no  excuses. 

Hiwmu  legislation  on  the  subject 

«Mr  of  the  Isthmian  canal  was  devised 
CMfivM.  f^j.  purpose  of  getting  something 
accomplished,  and  it  was  brilliantly  success- 
ful. It  enalili'd  the  I'resident  to  decide  upon 
the  route  and  lo  Imy  out  the  Krench  company, 
as  well  as  to  purchase  the  right  of  way  from 
Panama,  organise  a  canal  commission,  and  start 
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tlio  actual  work  u£  cuustructiun.  Jiul  for  the 
Spooner  Act,  which  put  tliis  unprecod«nted  dis- 
cretion in  tlie  Imiuls  of  tlie  I'rt'sideiit.  all  this 
important  history  might  not  have  been  made. 
It  is  Btill  trne  that  the  tnost  effective  way  to 
(•"•nstruct  a  canal  wtiuM  hi'  to  leave  hlnnchr 
in  the  iiands  of  the  TreDiilent.  liut  Congress 
has  now  made  it  manifest  that  tt  will  assert  its 
usual  functions  and  insist  upon  making  a])pro- 
priatiuns  in  detail  for  the  8alary  list,  and  \i\Mn 
su]>ervising  in  goneral  most  uf  the  matters  that 
i-elate  tu  tliH  great  engineering  project  at  the 
Istliiims.  In  making  an  emorirency  appropria- 
tion last  month  for  current  canal  expeuditurus, 
various  members  of  both  houses  attempted  with 
scHiity  success  to  find  flcandalous  extravagance 
in  fiiKli  items,  for  example,  as  the  payment  to 
en;,'ineers  of  the  kind  of  salaries  that  tirst-class 
eti;rineeritiir  talent  everywlierp  commands.  There 
will  be  much  obstruction,  but  there  seems  to  bu 
no  other  way  in  this  country  to  get  public  work 
ihine  except  tlirniiLr}.  tlie  li!i-_'t;Iiii.i;  of  comm'ittees 
and  the  bombast  of  parliamentary  orators.  There 
will  be  rough  weather  on  Panama  waters  at 
Washin^'t n)i  this  w i uter,  but  the  project  wlU  go 
forward  nuverthelesa. 


The  work  tif  the  Mercanti!<'  Marine 
Commission  has  resulted  in  a  subsidy 
meaaure  that  will  have  powerful  sup- 
port, eqwnally  in  the  Senate,  and  that  has.  ob- 


tained  a  very  favorable  place  on  tlie  calendar  of 
that  chamber.  It  is  true  that  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  liave  direct  steamship  lines  between  the 
United  Sutcs  and  all  the  South  American  ports, 
and  it  would  be  gratifying  if  one  should  find  on 
all  the  seas  a  multitude  of  swift  and  fine  mer- 
chant steamers  flying  the  American  flag.  But 
at  present  American  enterprise  seeks  more  prof- 
itable fields  ;  and  American  young  men  ar<'  t^o 
well  paid  on  the  land  to  subject  themselves  to 
the  hardships  of  a  sailor's  lot.  Generally  sjK'ak- 
ing.  we  hire  Europeans  to  do  our  ocean  freight- 
ing for  us  because  they  will  do  it  cheaply.  In- 
stead of  our  losing  money  by  not  hauling  our 
own  goods  to  aii<l  from  for.  igu  lands,  we  save  a 
great  deal  by  getting  the  business  done  much 
more  cheaply  than  we  could  do  it  ourselves. 
There  may  gradually  come  about  a  condition 
under  which  we  sliall  buil  i  more  merchant  shi])8 
along  our  seaboard  ami  sail  more  of  them  under 
the  American  flag.  If  some  small  and  temporary 
encouragement  can  be  given  to  aid  in  the  start- 
ing of  certain  desirable  lines,  particularly  to 
South  American  ports, — such,  for  example,  as 
aid  in  the  form  of  special  jiay  for  carrying  the 
mails, — there  might  be  some  benefit  derived  ; 
but  any  large  measure  of  -  pecuniary  grants  to 
steamship  liii>'s  from  the  public  treasury  would 
be  contrary  to  the  best  judgment  of  the  country. 
At  present  the  Republicana  have  two-thirds  of 
the  members  of  the  House  ot  B^ttesentativeB. 


wii.i.  IT  riAiAT'i   Krulu  till-  I'ittiii  iHitUr  a  k-veland). 
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CopjTljIit,  I>^,l'y  lUe  N*!I.jH->1  Pre**  A**i«  tatLin,  \\'4*lvlnL't"n. 
THE  KKXATK  CXIMMITTKE  OS  IXTBIIRTATB  COMMRHCE.  WHK  II  HAH  HAII.HOAD-RATK  LBUIHt.ATION  L'NDER  CONSinKRATIOJf. 

<Thc  S^'natnrn  obowini;  In  the  picture  are.  fr«»ni  left  to  rltcht  arutinil  the  table :  Kd ward  \V.  Carinnck,  Tenn. ;  John  Kean, 
X.J.:  Slii-lhy  M.  Culliini,  III.:  Stephen  H.  KIktnH.  <-hairnian.  \V.  Va. :  c-lerk  to  i;onuiiittee  ;  Miweit  E.  Clapp,  Minn.: 
J.  I*.  IXiilllvrr,  Iowa:  Jom-pli  H.  Fornker,  Ohio;  and  Kranrls  <J.  Newlandx.  Nev.i 


If  thpy  wish  to  See  the  party  pro|X)rtion8  ro- 
vet^d  in  the  elections  of  next  November,  they 
will  leave  the  present  Dingley  tariff  unmodi- 
fied an<l  add  thereto  a  system  of  suosidies  for 
steamship  lines. 

Tlie  orderly  and  conatnictivo  mind 

Rt forming  ■'  ,  , 

ttie  Consular  tliat  Secretary  Koot  l)rouglit  to  hear 
Strvtee.  ^poH  the  immense  prol>h'ni8  tliat  con- 
fronted him  in  the  War  Department  is  now  shown 
1>y  him  in  the  new  work  of  tiis  portfolio  as  Sec- 
retary of  State.  He  was  immediately  impressed 
with  tlie  fact  that  the  State  Department  had  no 
record  to  enlighten  iiim  as  to  the  merits  and  Si-r- 
vices.of  ilie  men  who  make  up  our  widely  scat- 
tere<l  force  of  o«)nBiilar  ofiici'rs.  Furtliermore, 
he  saw  that  no  part  of  the  pulflic  service  was  so 
suliject  to  political  pressure.  Wliere  civil  ser- 
vice reform  liad  preventeil  tlie  use  of  other 
liranclies  of  tlie  government  service  for  the  pur- 
jHJse  of  providing  for  men  who  wish  to  be  sup- 
ported by  Uncle  Sam  the  consular  service  has 
remained  open.  And  so  it  has  often  happenetl 
that  good  consuls  who  wotild  have  kept  their 
places  under  any  projier  system  have  Ikm-ii  sum- 
marily removed  to  make  room  for  inrompctent 
men  pos-Hessing  political  influence.  The  result 
of  Mr.  Hoots  study  of  this  subject  is  a  bill,  in- 
troduce<l  early  in  Decemiier,  which  provides  for 
a  classification  of  consuls  and  ccmsuls  general, 
•even  grades  being  formed,  with  salaries  ranging 
from  %M..500  to  |!12,000.     Under  tliis  bill  all 


moml>er8  of  the  consular  service  are  to  be  first 
appointed  only  to  the  lower  grades,  upon  exam- 
ination to  l)e  conducted  by  a  special  board  of 
three  members.  The  higher  grades  of  the  ser- 
vice are  to  be  filled  only  by  promotion.  It  is 
provided  that  five  ccmsular  officers  of  high  rank 
shall  bo  assigned  to  inspection  work,  so  that  the 
Department  of  State  may  really  know  what  is 
going  on  at  the  consulates  throughout  the. world. 
An  important  feature  of  the  bill  requires  that 
the  clerks  in  the  consular  offices  shall  bo  Amer- 
icans. The  fee  system  is  to  be  abolished.  This 
measure  embodies  the  results  of  the  study  given 
to  the  subject  by  Senators  ami  others  who 
have  heretofore  brought  forward  bills  for  the 
reform  of  the  consular  st-rvice.  Mr.  Koot  has 
explained  and  advoc^iU'd  the  measure  before  tin* 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Helations.  an<l  it 
is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  iK-conie  a 
law.  Wf  have  many  excellent  consuls  already 
in  the  service  to  whom  this  measure  will  come 
as  an  act  of  recognition  and  justice,  giving  them 
both  advancement  and  security. 


Our 


The  disturbances  in  Russia  and  tm- 
imnUgration  easiuess  in  other  ]>artB  of  eastern  and 
Conftrrnce.  gomj,,.^,,  Kufope  are  having n  marked 
effect  ujM)n  emigration  to  .America.  For  the  fis- 
cal year  that  endi-d  six  months  ag(»,  the  number 
of  immigrants  re<-eived  in  this  country  was  1.- 
()"2<;,  4;>ti.  This  was  the  largest  number  ever  ad- 
milti'd  here  in  one  year,  and  it  repr<\«»t'iits  a  move- 
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HON.  FItANK  P.  BAnOENT. 

(CoiiimiHsioner  of  InimiRratlon.) 


HON.  KOHKKT  WATCHOKN. 

(Commissioner  of  ImmiKration,  ixiri  (if  New  York.) 


(Thene,  with  many  ntlier  aiitborilleH,  p&rtlcipated  in  the  recent  immittrntlon  conference  at  New  York.) 


ment  of  population  unprecedented  in  the  history 
of  tlie  wurld.  Furtln-nnon*,  the  reconl  for  tl»e 
past  si.x  months  sliows  that  an  even  larger  num- 
ber will  probably  have  landed  bore  in  tlie  year 
that  will  end  on  the  IJOih  of  June,  I9«G.  Hy  far 
the  greatest  part  of  last  year's  migration  was 
from  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  and  the  Russian 
Empire.  To  receive  into  our  economic  and  so- 
cial life  so  large  a  nuniher  of  aliens  every  year 
is  a  serious  matter  from  many  standpoints.  An 
important  national  conference  on  the  subject  of 
immigration  was  lieht  in  New  York  last  month 
under  the  au.spieesof  the  National  Civic  Federa- 
tion. I)»'legates  were  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ors of  nearly  all  the  SluU's.  and  represi'iitatives 
were  present  from  various  societies  and  organiza- 
tions. All  views  were  represented  on  the  plat- 
form, ami  the  conference  surprised  itself,  at  the 
end  of  its  deliberations,  liy  finding  that  it  could 
agree  upon  a  series  of  resolutions.  It  was  clearly 
the  .sense  of  tlie  conference  that  no  restrictions 
coulii  now  feasildy  l>e  placed  u|)on  the  coming 
hero  of  any  immigrants  who  could  not  be  classi- 
fied as  undesirable.  On  the  ollurr  hand,  it  was 
the  strongly  prevailing  opinion  that  far  Jtune 
effectiveineasures  should  be  taken  to  sift  the  in- 
coming horties.  so  as  to  keep  out  those  physically 
and  morally  unfit,  and  those  likely,  through  pov- 
erty or  other  causes,  to  become  public  burdens. 
The  sentiment  of  the  conference  was  in  general 
lines  with  the  recommendations  of  tlic  Tresiilent. 


football  publish  elsewhere  in  this  numl>er 

and       <»f  the  IU:vjKw  some  timely  contribu- 

Hazing.  ti<j„g  njKjn  the  subject  of  football  in 
the  colleges  and  other  educational  institutions. 
President  Hutler  explains  the  abolition  of  foot- 
ball at  Columbia.  President  Wheeler,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  speaks  forcibly  for  the 
complete  reform  of  the  game.  President  Finley, 
of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  gives  a 
summary  of  his  own  e,xperiences.  Dr.  Sargent, 
the  distinguished  director  of  physical  culture  at 
Harvard  Univereity,  shows  how  the  game  could 
be  made  a  useful  thing  in  a  scln-me  of  college 
athletics.  The  bail  developments  of  football 
have  grown  chiefly  out  of  tlie  intensity  of  coni- 
petition  between  the  leading  universities  and 
colleges.  Tlie  short  and  quick  way  to  reform 
football  would  be  to  put  an  end  for  a  term  of 
years  to  the  intercollegiate  games.  Spanish  bull- 
fighting is  hunuine  and  refined  as  compared  with 
recent  Anierican  football.  Kven  prize-fighting 
is  conducted  upon  a  higher  plane  of  Ijonor. 
Sensible  observers  have  ceased  to  be  patient 
witli  univei-sity  and  colh-ge  authorities  that  have 
allowed  their  institutions  to  become  chiefly 
known  among  larg((  classes  of  the  people  for 
their  success  or  failure  in  football  conti-sts.  <  >ur 
colleges  and  univ<Msities  must  set  themselves  to 
the  complete  abolition  of  thi>  evils  now  associated 
with  such  contests  as  football,  and  of  such  bar- 
barous practices  as  hazing.    Several  frightful 
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occur rencoB.  since  the  opening  of  the  present 
scholastic  year,  liave  shown  the  necessity  of 
holding  college  authorities  to  a  stricter  account 
for  their  failure  to  check  the  cowardly  and  cniel 
practic«'8  that  are  carried  on  in  hundreds  of  in- 
stitutions under  the  generic  name  of  hazing. 

r*«  Htit     The  insurance  investigation  has  made 
of  th»      ^|jg  country  as    familiar  with  the 

Insurance  .      i        i       i-  •  i 

Companies,  names  of  the  leading  men  in  tiic 
great  companit'S  as  with  the  chief  functionaries 
of  the  government  at  "Washington.  Thus,  the 
placing  of  Mr.  I'aul  Morton  at  the  head  of  tho 
Equitable  was  a  national  event.  In  like  manner 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  McCurdy  from  tho  presi- 
dency of  the  Mutual  Life  becomes  a  household 
topic.  His  successor,  previously  unknown  to 
fame,  becomes  at  once  a  man  of  note.  Mr. 
Charles  A.  I'eabody,  now  presidentof  the  Mutual, 
is  a  New  York  lawyer  who  has  been  identified 
with  large  business  interests.  Mr.  McCall  is 
still  at  the  head  of  the  New  York  Life,  but  Mr. 
George  AV.  Perkins,  who  was  first  vice-president 
and  chairman  of  the  finance  committee,  retired 
last  month.  He  was  criticised  for  managing 
the  affairs  of  the  New  York  Life  while  also 
a  partner  in  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 
He  was  able  to  show,  however,  that  he  had  man- 
aged the  business  of  the  insurance  company  with 


great  success,  and  he  retired  with  many  compli- 
ments and  tlie  full  confidence  of  his  associates  in 
the  business  world.  Mr.  Perkins'  personal  rela- 
tions with  some  of  the  objectionable  methods  of 
insurance  companies,  such  as  p<»litical  contribu- 
tions and  the  like,  remind  one  somewhat  of  Mr. 
Paul  Morton's  relations  as  a  railroad  man  to  re- 
bates and  similar  objectionable  practices.  Both 
men.  were  more  or  less  the  victims  of  systems  for 
which  they  were  not  responsible,  and  which  call 
for  complete  reform.  Hoth  men  are  above  sus- 
picion as  respects  their  personal  honor  and  in- 
tegrity. Mr.  Perkins  remains  a  directi>r  in  the 
New  York  Life,  while  his  place  as  first  vice- 
president  has  been  given  to  Mr.  Ale.xander  E. 
Orr.  and  the  chairmanship  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee to  Mr.  John  Claflin. 


Boston 
an4 
New  York. 


A  municipal  election  was  held  in 
Boston  on  December  12,  and  the 
Hon.  John  F.  Fitzgerald,  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate,  was  elected  mayor.  His  vic- 
tory is  regarded  with  much  disquietude  by  the 
conservative  Bostonians,  and  many  Democrats 
voted  for  other  candidates.  The  campaign  wjis 
of  a  personal  nature,  and  public  issues  were  not 
sharply  drawn.  In  New  York,  the  highest  courts 
have  decided  against  Mr.  Hearst  in  his  attempt 
to  have  a  recount  of  tho  November  vote. 


AL£XANDBR  E.  ORR. 

(New  vire-presJdent  of  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Company.) 


C-|l.iKLE8  A.  PEABODY. 

(New  prpuldent  of  the  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company.) 


JonS  CLAFLIN. 

(New  clmlrman  of  t lie  rttuitwr  rommlttt-o 
of  the  New  York  Life.) 
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/.  I'^'Ji'  o"*"  n«iflrhbor  to  the  north,  the 

Our  Kelghbora  i        -i  i 

Sorth  year  just  closed  has  been  a  prosper- 
anu  Suutti.  oua  and  important  one.  We  prt-sent 
elscwliero  this  inunth  a  Btatement -of  Canadian 
progress  for  1905.  AgriciiltnraUy, commercially, 
and  industrially,  Canada  is  ]^ro8pf*rintr.  and  hor 
foreign  commerce  is  increasing  by  leaps  and 
bonnds.  To  the  south  of  us,  Latin  America 
!  as  liad,  in  eotiora],  ;i  pi  jifefttl  y«*ar.  broken 
only  by  a  lew  iuculonts  iilcc  the  Venezuelan 
difiference  with  France,  which  promises  to  be 
settled  aiiiiralily  in  tli«>  very  near  future  :  by 
the  little  Hurry  iu  Brazil  over  the  alleged  viola- 
tion of  international  comity  by  the  German  war- 
.sliip  f'liiit/ier,  in  thf  inatt'  T  nf  a  drsorter  from  a 
German  vessel ;  and  by  the  elections  iu  Cuba, 
which  passed  off  quietly,  the  withdrawal  of  the 
LilK'rals  Icavint;;  t];i-  liti'l  c'car  for  the  Mod- 
erates, so  that  I'resKtent  I'alma  was  reelected  by 
an  overwhelming  majority.  The  resignation  of 
Mr.  Herbert  G.  Squiers  as  minister  to  Cuba  (a 
post  to  which  Mr.  Edwin  \'.  Morgan,  formerly 
our  minister  to  Korea,  was  at  once  appointed) 
and  the  agitation  of  the  American  residents  iu 
the  Isle  of  Pines  for  anne.xation  to  the  Cnited 
States  had  also  been  interesting  features  of  the 
month  in  our  Cuban  relations. 

_  Tliero  were  a  number  of  very  sig- 

4/ tA(  Au(«/an  mticaut  (li'velopments  in  the  Kussian 
Hevoiution.  eituatiou  during  DecemlM-r.  which, 
despite  the  repeated  rumors  of  a  military  dic- 
tatorship and  a  return  to  the  policy  of  repres- 
simi.  iinlirali  i]  <tii  the  one  hand,  the  awakening 
to  a  cuusciousness  of  their  power  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  and  oil  the  other  hand  the  recog- 
nition by  the  governing  classes  of  their  inability 
to  suppress  Liberal  iiussia.  The  disorders  at 
Odessa,  .Saratov,  Kharkov.  Kiev,  and  in  Poland, 
serious  as  they  have  be<'i:.  Ih'cdhh'  iiiUfaratively 
insignificant  when  we  consider  the  almost  success- 
ful rebellion  at  Sevastopol  and  the  insurrection  in 
tlie  Ilallic  provinces.  As  this  magazine  went 
to  pres.s  the  latter  had  progressed  to  such  an 
c'xteut  that  the  Russian  ruling  classes  had  fled 
in  terror  and  several  separatist  republics  had 
lioen  set  up.  Other  significant  cv<;nt8  of  the 
month  wore  :  tlie  increasing  agrarian  disorders  ; 
the  abrogation  of  martial  law  in  Poland  ;  sev- 
eral grand -ducal  attenipts  on  th*'  life  of  the 
Czar  j  the  !»ss*as.?innli<»n  of  former  .\linistt>r  of 
AVar  Sakharov  ;  the  reniarkablo.  rupid  rise  to 
yiowor  of  the  indusiriai  leatler  who  is  referred 
to  by  the  name  of  Krustalev%  ending  iu  hia  ar- 
rest and  imprisonment  by  the  St.  Petersburg 
pdliee  ;  continued  demonstrati  n  i  f  the  Iremen- 
<lous,  well-ordered  power  of  the  L  monof  L'nions. 
or  League  of  Leagues,  despite  the  government's 


frantic  opposition  to  all  labor  organizations  ; 
the  great  strike  of  telegraph  operators,  early  in 
December,  which  kept  IJn.<si;i  isolated  from  the 
world  for  more  than  a  week  ;  the  concerted 
campaign  of  the  revolutionists  against  Russia's 
finanrial  rreilit.  the  leaders  advibin^  llie  with- 
drawal of  funds  from  savings  banks  and  the 
refusal  of  paper  currency,  resulting  in  the  fall 
of  liiissian  consols  (Irrjiwyial  i  s)  to  a  point 
much  lower  thau  after  Mukden  and  Tsushima, 
— ^indee<l.  lower  than  my  quoted  since  the 
Hnssn  Tiirkisli  War;  and  the  spread  of  the  re- 
volt iu  the  army,  even  the  Co^acks  catching 
the  fever,  which  spread  to  General  Linevich*s 
Manchurian  forces,  resultiiii:  in  tl;i'  death  of 
forty  or  fifty  officers  and  the  partial  destruc- 
tion by  fire  ot-the  city  of  Harbin. 

n,^^^  The  mutiny  at  ^Sevastopol,  Count 
VfMMtfjMTmtf'Witte  himself  admitted,  must  be  re> 

euturhere.  g^^dcd  as  a  iiiost  serious  phase  of  a 
most  serious  situation,  it  was  nut  a  violent, 
anarchistic  outbreak,  like  the  Odessa  mutiny  of 
s(»veral  months  ago.  or  the  Kronstad  outbreak 
of  October  atid  November.  Tlie  Sevastdp nl  mu- 
tiny was  ordi'ily  ami  impressive.  Making  the 
same  demands  as  every  other  organized  body  in 
liussia  has  made  liuring  the  past  month. — name- 
ly, the  realization  of  the  reforms  granted  iu  the 
Czar's  manifesto  of  October  30,  the  drafting  of 
an  artnal  ronslituiion.  and  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  government  employees, — the  garri- 
son at  Russians  great  Crimean  fortress,  and  the 
marines  on  the  war  vessels  in  (he  !)ar>Kir.  elected 
one  of  their  most  far-sighted  officers,  a  certain 
Lieutenant  Schmidt,  to  be  their  leader.  He 
formulate*!  the  demands  of  the  men.  and  when, 
at  the  e.xpiration  oi  tlie  time  limit,  set,  the 
more  urjj^-ut  were  not  granted  by  the  eomman- 
dant.  Scliiiiiilt  opened  fire  on  the  fortress  from 
two  insurgent  vessels.  Some  of  the  forts  and 
part  of  the  squadron,  together  with  some  of  the 
coast  artillery,  returned  the  lire,  and  the  muti- 
neers finally  surrendered,  not  until,  however, 
they  had  received  in  their  ranks  a  numlter  of  the 
officers  hitherto  supposed  ti>  be  loyal.  Scliinidt's 
forces  actually  landed,  maintained  order,  and  re- 
spected the  rights  of  others,  and  tlie  whole  affair 
indicated  that  the  revolutionists  not  only  have 
mnidi  courage,  but  a  good  deal  of  far  siL'^hl  and 
brains.  Tlie-disorders  at  ."Saratov  ami  Kiev  were 
tlu!  result,  largely,  either  of  peasant  Uprisings  or 
of  anti  .lewish  riotint;.  At  t'  ies-a.  many  .lews 
were  killed,  while  at  Warsaw  and  at  other  points 
in  the  old  Polish  kingdom  anti-Jewish  demon* 
St  rations  had  become  serious  enough  to  make 
tite  Hebrews  fear  a  general  mas^cre  through- 
out Poland.    In  almost  all  these  dentonstrations 
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against  the  .lows,  the  fanatical  peasants  have 
bieen  led  I'V  disguised  army  officers  or  police, 
or  other  sympathizers  with  reaclion.  Ez-Min* 
istor  of  \Var  Sakharov  had  b«en  spnt  to  'pa- 
cify" the  rebellious  provinces  of  Litlmauia, 
A  commission  he  proceeded  to  fulfill  by  (he 
wholesale  knoutin^'  of  jifasants  and  the  p>prpe- 
tration  by  his  drunken  t'ossacks  of  nameless  out- 
niges  upon  women,  under  the  very  eyea  of  this 
raesscim'  ;■  "f  tlio  Czar.  Three  days  after  his 
arrival,  General  Sakharov  was  shot  by  a  woman, 
an  agent  of  the  "  flying  rerolntionary  colnmn.*' 
In  the  ojiiiiiitn  of  many  Hussiann.  this  deed  was 
justified,  and  oven  Moderate  journals  have  not 
commented  adversely  on  the  warning  of  death 
given  to  General  Kmilbars.  gov<Tii<>r  of  Odessa, 
who  (a  number  of  refugees  have  testified  under 
oath)  openly  dedared,  on  October  19,  that  all 
the  Jews  in  Odena  mnet  be  maaaaerad. 


tuftrlngB  of 

tke  Baltic 


A  double  portion  of  misery  fell  upon 
the  Russian  Baltic  provinct-s  dur- 
ing the  years  when  I'lehve  and  Po- 
byedonostZL'v  wore  attempting  to  carry  out  their 
barbarous  policy  of  bringing  down  to  the  Mus- 
covite level  all  the  more  highly  develoj>ed  sub- 
ject races  of  the  empire.  '1  lie  lialtic  provinces 
are  at  bottom  not  Russian  at  all,  but  Lettish,  or 
Lithuanian,  with  a  heavy  layer  of  Gennanisin 
superimposed.  The  Letts,  who  difier  from  the 
Fiima,  Blutiaiiai,  and  Oermans,  and  who  were  at 


one  time  subject  to  Po- 
land, have  had  to  bear 
the  persecutions  of  the 
Russian  bureaucrats  and 
the  heavy  liand  of  the 
German  landeil  aristoc- 
racy. The  four  prov- 
inces of  Esthonia,  Livo- 
niri  ( r.ftiinizfMl  form  of 
Luluiania),  Courland, 
and  Kovno  contain  some 
of  tlie  most  inilnstrious 
and  progressive  popula- 
tion of  Russia,  and  sup- 
ply, after  ^'inland,  the 
bulk  of  the  sailors  of  the 
Russian  navy.  These 
provinir-;  cnntain  the 
progressive  and  well- 
known  cities  of  Riga, 
Libau.  Reval,  Mitau.and 
Dorpat.  The  last  named 
was  one  of  the  famous 
Hanseatic  towns  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  is  the 
seat  of  the  Protestant 
clergy  of  Russia  and 
the  intellectual  center  of  the  Lithuanian  na- 
tion. Adjoinmg  these  are  the  provinces  of 
St.  Petersburg,  containing  the  capital  ;  Vilna, 
containing  tin*  old  Lithuanian  capital  of  the 
same  name,  and  Pskov, — the  latter  the  tradi- 
tional seat  of  Slavonic  democracy.  The  first 
Slavonic  ropubHc  was  set  up  in  this  ancient 
province  more  than  si-x  hundred  years  ago.  This 
entire  region  has  been,  succeMively,  Russian, 
Polish,  Swedish,  and  again  Russian.  During 
the  Middle  Ages,  German  commercial  enterprise 
spread  throughout  these  provinces.  To-day,  in 
spiti'  of  their  •■  hinterland,"  Riga  and  Dorpat  are 
more  German  than  Russian.  •  Half  their  popula- 
tion is  (German,  and  by  their  history  as  well  as 
by  their  modern  connections  and  the  character  of 
their  industry,  they  are  centers  of  disafiection. 

^^^^  The  Baltic  provinces  have  always 
tkaOmUref  been  independent  and  fearless,  but 


usually  submissive  to  the  Russian 
crown.  The  heavy  hand  of  despotism,  however, 
made  more  irksome  by  flie  sight  of  Finland's 
regaining  of  her  ancient  liberties,  has  been  too 
much  for  the  Courlanders  and  Livonians,  and 
they  have  risen  against  tlieir  ( Jerman  ami  Russian 
des|H)iler8,  burning  estates  and  murdering  land- 
«  wiiers.  The  cities  of  Dorpat  and  Mitan  have 
already  l>e<Mi  partly  (ieetrovei]  l.v  fire,  and  all 
through  the  provinces  the  baruus  are  expecting 
a  '^St.  Bartholomew's  night*'   By  the  middle 
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of  December,  the  situation  in  Riga  bad  become 
so  critical  that,  imme<liatt'ly  following  the  proc- 
lamation of  a  state  of  siege  In*  the  gov«Tnttient. 
the  laboring  classes  and  the  {>easants.  in  conven- 
tion asst-mbled.  pass^'d  resolutions  declaring 
themselves  a  republic  separate  from  Russia.  As 
we  go  to  press  with  this  number  of  the  Review. 
Riga  is  being  attacked  by  the  government  land 
and  sea  forces,  while  an  organized  rebel  force  of 
500,000  men  is  refjorted  to  be  holding  the  prov- 
ince in  terror.  The  loyal  troops  being  concen 
trated  in  towns,  the  rural  districts  are  at  tlu' 
mercy  of  the  revolutionaries,  who  have  inaugu 
rated  a  vigorous  campaign,  not  only  for  the  real- 
ization of  the  benefits  promised  by  the  Czar's 
manifesto,  but  for  autonomy. — if  not  permanent 
separation.  The  Gorman  foreign  office,  it  was 
reported  early  in  December,  had  sent  a  polite- 
ly worded  request  to  St.  Petersburg  for  protec- 
tion to  German  residents,  and  followed  it  up  by 
dispatching  two  German  warships  to  Riga. 

Of  all  the  subject  iwoph-s  of  Russia. 

Nationalistic  \.  i        ii^  t 

Stirring!  in  the  1  oles  have,  beyond  a  doubt,  suf- 
Poland.  ferej  most  from  the  so-called  Russi- 
flcation  policy  so  fanatically  pursued  by  the 
inquisitor  Pobyedonostzev  an<l  tlie  fanatical 
reactionary  Plehve.  It  was  Polish  commerce 
and  trade  that  was  prostrated  by  the  war  with 
Japan,  and  Polish  victims  were  the  most  numer- 
ous (after  the  Jews  of  (Jdessa)  in  the  massacres 
which  have  disgraced  the  campaign  of  the  reac- 
tionaries to  discredit  Count  Witte's  reform  pol- 
icy. Hankruptcy  and  blootlshed  have  been  the 
price  Poland  has  paid  for  her  share  in  the  reforms 
granted  by  the  Czar,  and  if  the  reactionaries 
had  their  way  she  would  not  share  even  in  these. 
Martial  law  was  declared  in  Poland  on  Novem- 
ber 12,  and  the  next  day.  as  we  noted  last  month, 
an  im|H*rial  rescript  warned  the  Poles  that  tlie 
benefit  of  reforms  would  not  be  extended  to  them 
until  disorders  in  Polisl>  cities  ceased.  This 
onlv  hatl  the  effect  of  stimulating  Polish  patriot- 
ism. Early  in  Noveml>er,  nationalistic  ]»arades 
became  the  feature  of  the  day  in  Warsaw.  At 
one  time,  more  than  three  hundred  thousand 
marched  through  the  streets  of  the  former  Po- 
lish capital  as  a  demonstration  in  favor  of  auton- 
omy. It  is  evident  that  the  Poles  have  been 
thoroughly  aroused,  since  even  the  efforts  of  the 
Pope  to  make  them  change  their  course  have 
proved  fruitless.  Despite  the  reconimemiations 
of  l\u'  Holy  Father,  in  his  encyclical  of  Decem- 
ber 12  to  the  bishops  of  Russian  Poland,  com- 
manding the  Poles  to  ••  l>e  submissive  to  the 
rulers  who  exercise  power  by  the  will  of  God." 
and  directing  that  no  ••  seditious  act "'  should 
ever  emanate  from  a  Polish  gathering.    Un  the 
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following  day  a  meeting  of  four  hundred  and 
seventeen'  Catholic  priests  a8semV)led  in  War- 
saw, resolved  to  demand  Polish  autonomy,  a 
Polish  parliament,  a  universal  secret  ballot,  the 
reinstatement  of  the  Polish  language  in  govern- 
ment offices,  the  abolition  of  capital  punish- 
ment, and  full  amnesty  for  political  prisoners. 
The  Polish  National  Democratic  party,  which 
has  the  sup]>ort  of  the  large  Socialist  element, 
aims  at  the  "closest  po8sil)le  moral  and  cul- 
tural coherence "  and  the  attainment  all  over 
Poland  '-of  the  furthest  possible  separateness 
from  foreign  political  systems  for  the  broadest 
possililo  self-existence."  Accepting  every  con- 
cession that  the  Russian  Ciovernmeut  may  deign 
(or  be  comijelled)  to  make  to  Poland  and  the  Po- 
lish nationality,  the  National  Democratic  party 
"  will  remain  a  re.si.stant  unit  until  the  Poles  have 
become  their  own  niasters." 

Poland  l"'^""''"''!  hy  its  own  desperate  condi- 
feoM  Qtrman  tion  and  the  pressure  of  public  opin- 
ion.  the  imperial  government,  on  De- 
cember 1,  actually  did  abolish  martial  law  in 
Poland.  There  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
eventually  the  Poles  will  receive  some  measure 
of  self-government. — perhaps  full  autonotiiy.  if, 
as  we  suggested  last  month,  they  can  await  the 
deliberations  of  the  Duma.    Indeed,  it  is  not  so 
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much  to  St.  Petersburg  now  as  to  Berlin  tbftt  the 

Poles  look  witli  apprehension.  IL-nryk  Sionkie- 
wicz,  the  emiueut  Toluh  novelist,  wliose  literary 
soccesa  has  just  von  him  the  Nobel  firize  for 
lit«'rature,  and  who  is  indeed  entitled  to  bo  the 
spokflsman  of  his  people,  recently  declared  that  he 
believed  the  Rnwian  Liberals  would  give  Poland 
autonomy.  The  Pole?,  lif  further  declared,  will 
remain  part  of  Russia  if  they  get  self-govern- 
ment. Neither  Poland  nor  Russia,  in  his  opin- 
ion, is  ready  to  become  a  republic.  If  the  Poles 
revolt  ])nlitir!illy,  it  \vi!!  bo.  nrtt  afraiii.-^t  Russia, 
but  agiiiii.st.  the  bureaucralic  K^Vfrumeot.  Mr. 
SienkiewK  z  concluded  his  remarks  to  the  jour- 
nalist who  intiTvicwi'tl  liim  with  iln'.sc  i  ;it!;er  sig- 
nificant wordis ;  -We  love  Lo  think  oi  our  inde- 
pendence, but,  while  we  are  strong  enough  to 
demand  freedom  fnnii  Rttssia,  we  are  notstrOQg 
enough  to  defend  it  against  Germany." 

Somrofth-  ^^^''^'"''^  interesting  but  radically  (lif- 
Mtm'^t^tMtaa  ferent  personalities  have  been  brought 
imUtm.    ^  ij^jj^  events  of  the  past  six 

we.'kB  in  Ku.ssi;i.  Czar  Nicholas  hiuisclf  has 
gained  in  the  opinion  of  the  world  for  the  stead- 
fastuMS  with  which  he  supports  Minister-Presi- 
dent Witt"'.  To  a  deputation  it'iirrsenting  a 
nam  be  r  of  patriotic  leagues,  composed  principally 
of  reactionary  noblemen,  the  Csar  declared  (on 
December  14)  that  the  manifesto  of  October  30 
is  the  "  complete  and  deliberate  expression  of 
my  inflexible  and  uncliangeable  will,  and  is  an 
act  which  admits  of  no  alteration."'  Count  Witte 
liiiii?;('lf.  although  under  great  strain  and  in  the 
:u' t'  (if  tn  luendous  criticism  and  opposition, 
has  surceeded  in  ir.aintaining  his  posllton,  al« 
though,  'iuriiig  early  December,  there  were  many 
reports  of  hi&  resignation  or  assassination.  Of 
each  men  as  ex-Minister  of  '\^'ar  .^akharov  (killed 
for  torturiii^^  tiie  peasants),  of  the  (  Jrmul  Duke 
Vladimir  (who  was  reported  to  have  wounded 
the  Emperor  because  of  the  latter's  reproving  his 
Ron,  tlit-  firaiul  Duke  Boris),  of  Governor-Gen- 
eral Skallon  (noted  for  his  brutalities  in  Poland), 
of  Minister  of  the  Interior  Dumovo  (against 
whom  all  classes  have  arison  bi  cause  of  hi.-^  reac- 
tionary ideas),— of  such  men  it  is  unnecessary 
to  speak.  They  represent  the  old  regime,  witll 
all  its  barbarity  and  cruelty.  The  new  governor- 
general  of  Finland,  however,  Nicholas  Gerhard 
(whose  acceasioii  to  ofBoe  occurs  at  the  same  time 
as  the  resignation  of  the  hated  Lindcr,  Bobrikov's 
lieutenant),  has  been  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  the  Empire  and  .president  of  the  Committee 
on  (Mvit  Md  Bcelesiastical  Atlairs,  and  is  a  man 
of  progre«8ive  and  liberal  teiuh-neies.  Rut 
the  most  picturesque  and  remarkable  tigure  ol 

Russia  daring  tiie  past  month  hM  bMn  the 


leader  of  the  workmen,  Krustalev, — the  brains 

of  the  League  of  Leagues,  who  was  imprisoned 
(on  December  10)  by  the  St.  Petersburg  police. 
Kmstalev.  whose  real  name  is  Noesar,  is  a  Jew, 
the  son  of  a  ji.n.r  funner  and  carpenter  in  Little 
Russia.  Ho  is  only  twenty-eight  years  of  age. 
Overcoming  great  obstacles,  such  as  the  Russian 
state  knows  how  to  put  in  the  way  of  its  Hebrew 
subjects,  the  boy  managed  to  educate  himself, 
graduating  from  the  Iaw  Department  of  the 
University  of  St.  Pet  i  rnlmrg.  and  coming  to  the 
front  as  the  leader  of  the  stmicnt.s  several  yenrs 
ago  in  their  conflict  with  the  mounted  police 
under  Glenend  Vannovaki.  Krustalev  worked 
as  a  printer  ;  roamed  among  the  peasants,  in- 
ve8tigal:ii<^  their  condition  ;  became  a  Socialist; 
was  the  chief  workingmen's  delegate  at  the 
imffLCtive  Sliiillovski  reform  commission  ap- 
pointed last  January,  and  when  this  commission 
was  disbanded  it  was  Krustalev  who  urged  the 
worktngTn<'n  to  remain  organized.  Meanwhile, 
through  his  ellorts,  the  great  union  of  iiussian 
kbor  unions  was.  built  up,  and  the  Workmen's 
Council,  whiclt  lias  V>een  really  the  {irovisional 
^  government  of  Kussia  for  two  mouths,  was  ere* 
'  ated,  with  Krustalev  as  its  president  ^ 

rmf^i^ta  ^^y»  *  number  of  Reviiw  read- 
iMiibtrtt  ers — why,  perhaps  the  majority  of 
Secured.  Americans  are  asking,  if,  as  the  news- 
paper headlines  would  have  us  believe,  the  Czar 
has  really  granted  a  constitution,  liberty  of  the 
pr^  and  peraan*  political  amnesty  and  repre- 
sentative government — why  all  these  riots  and 
disoriiers.  these  massacres  and  burnings,  these 
meetings  of  [irotest  and  defiance,  these  move- 
mentis  of  nobleman,  merchant,  and  peasant 
agiiiuBt  the  government,  and  even  against  Count 
Witte'a  ministry  7  What  do  the  Russian  peo- 
ple want?  The  answer  is  pituplc.  Liberty  pro- 
claimed 18  not  liberty  secured.  As  wo  recorded 
last  month  in  these  page%  the  Caar  has  really 
liberalized  himself.  The  autocracy  has  sur- 
rendered. But  the  bureaucracy  remains,  and,  as 
Hr.  Stead  graphically  pointed  out  in  his  artide 
from  HnFsia  ^a.^t  moiitli,  tin-  bureaucracy,  trained 
by  generations  of  power  and  greed  to  consider 
itself  entitled  to  rule,  is  not  bent  on  suicide. 
The  Czar  grants  the  fundamental  liberties  to  the 
Russian  people,  but  the  officials,  in  their  oft- 
repeated,  cruel  way,  deny  the  application  of  the 
imperial  mandate.  When  (Jovernor-General 
Skallon  received  the  manifesto  of  October  .30 
he  tore  it  up  and  said  it  did  not  apply  to  Poland. 
When  the  news  of  autocracy's  surrender  finally 
re.iched  the  half-starve.i.  h.ilf-frozen  soldiers;  of 
Linevich  in  Manchuria  the  officers  declared 
that  the  provisions  of  the  manilsato  did  not 
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apply  to  the  anny.  Full  lil>erty  of  tlje  press 
was  graiitotl  hy  llii;  manifesto  of  October  30, 
but  wlien  the  press  law  based  on  the  manifesto 
was  promulgated  it  was  found  thut  instead  of 
asstiring  freedom  it  revived  the  worst  forms  of 
arbitrary  restrictions  and  punishments.  News- 
papers may  be  printed,  but  they  cannot  be  cir- 
culated without  being  subject  to  the  censor. 

The  Russian  people  have  been  cruelly 

Deception  •      i  »  •  i    i  •!, 

NoLongtr  deceived  for  centuries,  and  they  will 
Poiiib  t.  longer  accept  the  shadow  for  the 
substance.  It  is  not  paper  manifestoes  that  are 
needed  to  sui)ply  food  to  the  starving  peasants 
and  to  save  the  wretched  Jews  from  the  terrible 
ft-rority  of  fanaticism.  The  cartoonist  of  tho  II<il- 
hiudscitc  fif  vue,  in  the  picture  we  reproduce  on  this 
page,  has  caught  the  point  of  view  of  the  Russian 
proletariat  e.xactly.  All  the  revolts,  .insurrec- 
tions, mutinies,  strikes,  and  other  anti  -  gov- 
ernmental dfmoiistralions  formulate  the  sanio 
demand, — carry  out  at  once,  and  fully,  tho  pro- 
visions of  the  Czar's  manifesto.  Every  class, 
excepting  the  most  reactionary  of  the  nobles,  is 
now  actually,  if  not  openly,  on  the  side  of  the 
revolutionaries.  The  army  and  the  navy  are 
hon<'ycombed  with  mutiny,  and  even  the  Cos- 
sacks, the  hitherto  ever  -  faithful  servants  of 
ilespotism,  have  protested.  When,  early  in  I)e- 
ceniber,  it  was  rt-ported  that  all  the  Cossacks  of 
the  empire,  numbering  some  four  hun«lred  thou- 
sand, were  to  be  mobilized  for  use  against  the 
revolutionary  movement,  many  thousantls  of  the 
Cossacks  of  the  Don  signed  a  protest  (published 
in  the  Rifiskaii/n  Sfoti>),  declaring: 

Eiiougti  blood,  l>uouk1i  Wnrn,  eiiouKh  HufTerlng.  The 
blood  of  innocent  victims  and  the  tears  and  aobH  of 
those  left  behind  force  us  to  declare  that  thiH  Khaineful 
police  service  for  CoshhcIvh  niiiKt  cenne,  that  the*  Cos- 
»ack  reKinientfl  demand  that  they  Hhall  not  Ikj  iistwl  ntiy 
lonKer  against  the  innocent,  the  progretwive,  and  the 
intelligent  among  our  citizens. 

^        For  tho  first  week  in  December,  owing 
Heuotutionary  to  tho  thoroughness  and  wide  scope 
UoMftsto.  telegraph  operators'  strike, 

Russia  was  completely  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Communication  with  St.  Tetersburg 
and  the  other  large  cities  of  the  empire  was  had 
by  courier  to  the  (lerman  and  Swedish  borders. 
It  is  significant  of  the  strength  of  the  League  of 
Leagues  that,  while  the  government  could  not 
get  any  of  its  messages  out.  tho  business  of  the 
revolutionary  organizations  was  con<iuct«d  as 
usual  over  all  telegraph  lines  of  tho  empire. 
The  strike  was  called,  primarily  to  secure  better 
conditions  for  government  telegraphers.  The 
immediate  occasion,  however,  was  the  govern- 


ments  e.xpress  prohibition  against  the  formation 
of  any  labor  union  by  its  employees.  It  was 
then  that  the  real  strength  of  the  organize*! 
Russian  proletariat  was  shown.  The  central 
committee  of  the  League  of  Leagues,  with  Krus- 
talev  at  its  head,  issued  orders  which  were 
obeyed  all  over  the  empire,  and  practically  be- 
came the  provisional  government.  The  arrest  of 
Krustalev  and  several  other  leatlers  by  the 
police  did  not  halt  the  movement  an  hour. 
N'ew  leaders,  already  secretly  choscm,  8tep|>t;d  to 
the  front,  and  the  last  tiays  of  December  saw  an- 
other general  strike  in  operation.all  over  the  em- 
pire. On  December  1.5,  with  the  support  of  the 
Union  of  Peasants  and  the  (Jeneral  Railway 
Union,  these  allied  organizations  issued  a  mani- 
festo, in  which  the  government  was  ojwnly  de- 
fied. In  this  document  the  government  was  de- 
<'lared  to  be  bankrupt,  the  people  were  directed 
not  to  pay  taxes,  to  refuse  to  accept  anything  ex- 
cept gold  in  the  payment  of  wages,  and  warned 
to  withdraw  all  their  de|>08it8  from  the  savings- 
banks  in  gold.  These  latter  warnings  were  made 
necessary,  it  was  announced,  by  the  fact  that  the 
government  had  issued  an  immense  sum  in  paper 
money. 


WHAT  GOOD  DOE8  THE  PAPKH  iMt  THE  I.ONU-rtr rrEKINU 

This  I*  thi-  wny  th«'  H>n,tniUrhr  Rrruf  'Ilftarlt-m)  piotiirea 
the  u.>w|i-(u«ni>!«H  of  jwimt  ninnf feftoeH  nn<I  i-on-it jtiitions  when 
the  people  Hre  HtnrvinK  «n<l  dying  under  the  whip. 
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"thuQuotn!^  Tli«  document,  wliicli  was  Bigueii  by 
mtmt  MuTiu  th©  delegates  of  the  Workmen's  Coun- 
cil,  the  Cotninittoe  of  tli(>  Pan  H us- 
sian  Union  and  the  Central  t'ommittce  of  Social' 
Bemocrata,  tha  Social  Reyolntionista,  and  the 
Socialists  of  Polanil,— a  ojiiibiiiatiun  wliirli  luis 
now  dome  to  be  known  as  the  "  Invisible  Gov- 
entmant,** — ^followed  the  form  of  a  regntar  im- 
]H»rial  manifesto.  It  indicted  the  bureaucracy 
for  bringing  about  the  finaQoial  rain  of  the  conn- 
try,  anerted  that  the  gOTemmeni  haa  aqnan- 
d«;red  the  country's  income  and  the  proceeds  of 
foreign  loans  on  railroads,  the  array,  and  the 
fleet,  leaving  the  people  without  schools  or  roads. 
The  reanlt  ia,  there  is  no  money  to  feed  the 
Boldiprs,  and  everywhere  tlioro  are  insurrections 
of  tUtj  beggared  ainl  starving  troops  and  sailors."' 
Further,  the  manifesto  charges  the  government 
with  usiii^f  the  deposits  in  tlie  national  suvings- 
banka  to  speculate  on  the  Bourse,  and  with 
covering  up  its  chronic  deficita  in  th'e  interest 
on  the  nationr!  dt  ^t  hy  the  proceeds  of  the 
foreign  loans.  The  only  salvation  for  the  coun- 
try, conelvdea  the  manifesto,  is  the  overthrow 
of  tlie  autocracy  hy  a  Constituent  Assembly. 

The  sooner  the  government  falls  the  better. 
Therefore,  the  last  source  of  the  existence  of  the 
old  regime- — its  financiul  revenue  —  must  l>e 
atopped."  This  gage  of  battle  to  the  govern- 
ment, while  prepared  in  secret  was  thrown 
down  without  attempt  at  concealment.  It  was 
published  in  all  the  newsivapers.  The  revolu- 
tionary leaders'  expected  that  it  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  v^ninla  and  arrest,  but  for  all  this 
they  were  prepared.  Ci^unt  Wittc's  reply  to 
the  memorial  of  the  Moscow  zemstvu  cciigrcss 
declares  that,  the  foremost  duty  «<f  the  Council 
of  Ministers  being  to  cnrry  out  the  Kmperor's 
will  as  expressed  in  the  nmuiieeio  of  October  30, 
**  no  eonaideration  can  be  given  to  petiticms  or 
resolutions  going  beyond  the  limits  of  the  mani- 
festo, nor  can  measures  be  taken  which  might 
affect  the  tighta  of  the  National  Assembly  be- 
fore it  meets.  The  adi-pti'in,  Imwevpr,  of  torn- 
porary  measures  to  assure  the  liberties  granted 
by  th«  manifesto  is  not  prohibited." 

ATtm  rur  ^^^^       December  it 

Trtumpke/  Seemed  to  the  ontside  world  that  a 
ffMct/wi.  return  to  the  policy  of  reaction  and 
repression  had  been  determined  upon  by  the 
Czar  and  bis  counselors.  Wholesale  arrests, 
not  only  of  Liberal  leaders,  but  of  tsuch  men  as 
Prof.  Paul  Milyukov,  the  author  and  sociologist, 
and  the  retention  of  Minister  of  the  Interior 
IhimoTO,  together  with  the  persistent  report 
that  General  Ignatiev  would  be  appointed  dicta- 
tor, and  the  undoubted  iuteutiou  of  the  govern- 


ment to  tight  the  strike  agitators,  indicated 
that,  temporarily,  at  leaat,  the  reactionariea  had 

again  won  the  upper  hand.  A  permanent  return 
to  the  policy  of  reaction,  however,  it  is  gener- 
ally beUeved  by  those  familiar  with  Russian 
cnndition.'?,  i.=J  imposaibh*.  The  px.m-b.*  of  zeal  on 
the  part  of  the  reformers,  and  the  violent  disor- 
ders throughout  the  empire  (another  revolt  in 
the  Caiicasu.s  is  reiiorted  as  we  go  to  press  with 
this  number),  may  have  made  ineviuble  a  short 
period  of  reaction.  Even  a  dictatorship  is  not 
impossible.  Czar  Nicholas,  however,  has  gone  too 
far  to  go  back  upon  his  word  now,  and  when  the 
Duma  haa  actnally  begun  its  deliberative  sessions 
we  may  expect  the  banning  of  a  series  of  real 
concessions  )»y  the  autocracy,  not  only  of  the 
privileges  already  granted  on  paper,  but  of 
others  necessary  to  the  full  measure  of  constita* 
tional  government. 

'iSrrirtey"  Another  stage  in  the  slow  but  sure 
ntap,tui^  expulsion  of  tlie  Turk  from  Kuropo 
■  was  entered  upon  last  month  when, 

upon  the  actual  occupation  of  the  iehinds  of  Lem- 

nos  and  Mityleno  and  flie  administration  of  the 
customs  by  the  allied  tiuuts  of  Austria,  liusaia, 
Italy,  Great  Britain,  and  France,  the  TuVkish 
S\ilian  yielded  to  the  deinanils  of  the  powers  of 
Europe  for  a  general  European  control  of  the 
finances  of  Macedonia.  Dr.  Maurice  Baumfeld, 
on  another  page  (77),  this  month  recounts  the 
events  which  led  up  to  this  aocouplishment. 
The  Porte  accepted  (on  T^ecember  12)  the  final 
•draft  of  the  scheme  for  the  financial  control  of 
Macedonia,  and  the  allied  fleet  was  withdrawn. 
The  resignations  of  the  Italian.  Spauisli,  and 
Montenegrin  caViinets  last  mouth  were  also  due 
to  questions  of  financial  administration  based  on 
racial  dillereuces.  The  immediate  occa»iou,  how- 
ever, of  the  downfall  of  the  Fortis  cabinet  in 
Italy  was  the  a  Iverwe  vote  in  the  Clmni'  er  on 
the  proposed  commercial  modus  vucudi  with 
8pain,  which  provided  for  a  rednction  in  the 
itn]H)rt  duty  on  S'paTiish  wines,  and  would  alTecl 
large  portions  of  the  Italian  population.  The 
young  King  of  Spain  had  a  cabinet  resignation 
upon  his  hands,  but  lie  succeeded  in  prevailing 
upon  ix&QV  Moret,  ex  minister  of  the  interior,  to 
form  a  new  cabinet  at  once.  The  best-known 
name  in  tliis  ministry  is  tliat  of  the  Duke  of 
Almodovar,  who  holds  the  foreign  portfolio. 
He  has  already  issued  a  vigorous  .st4itemeiit  re- 
garding Spain's  rights  in  the  settlement  the 
Moroccan  question,  and  when  the  longdooked- 
for  conference  meets  (on  January  10,  aud  at 
Madrid,  it  is  now  announcetl.  aud  not  at  .M- 
geciras)  Spain  wi!!  insist  upon  being  heard  in 
that  struggle  for  international  leadersliip  which 
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will  he  led  by  France  and  Germany,  with  Mo- 
rocco as  the  excuse. 

Early  December  saw  the  convening 
VreSums*       national  legislative  bodies  all  over 

the  worM,  questions  of  great  national 
moment  facing  the  parliaments  in  Germany. 
Austria- Hungary,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  the  Aus- 
tralian ("ommonwealth,  and  the  empire  of  Japan. 
Tlie  German  Keichstag.  which  b«^gan  its  sessions 
on  November  2S,  immediately  phinged  into  a 
discussion  of  the  two  great  questions  which  now 
press  for  settlement  in  Germany, — the  commer- 
cial treaties  witli  foreign  nations,  particularly 
the  United  .States,  and  the  new  taxes  necessary 
to  provide  the  budget  which  the  Kaiser  deems 
necessary  for  his  expamling  navy.  In  his  speech 
from  the  throne,  Kaiser  Wilhelm  made  his  usual 
vigorous  statement  of  Germany's  international 
position,  referring  conlially  to  Japan,  Russia, 
and  Norway,  and  closing  with  a  rather  signifi- 
cant remark  that,  while  ••  (iermany  has  correct 
relations  with  all  the  countries  of  the  world." 
she  has  "good  and  friendly  relations  with  most 
of  them."  There  is  a  great  lack  of  appreciation 
of  German  ways,  further  declared  the  Kaiser, 
and  many  prejudices  against  the  advance  made 
l)y  German  industry.  The  Kaiser  is  glad  that 
he  was  aUe  to  "support  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  his  successful  endeavors  to 
bring  al)out  peace  in  the  far  East  between  the 
Emperors  of  Russia  and  Japan."  lie  also  em- 
phasizes the  desirability  of  continuing  the  alli- 
ance with  Austria  and  Italy.  In  reviewing  Ger- 
many's international  position,  the  Kaiser  said  : 

We  cannot  igtiore  the  fact  that  we  have  continuall}- 1« 
reckon  with  u  misapprehension  of  the  German  charac- 
ter and  with  prejiulices  aKaiust  the  progress  of  fierman 
industry.  The  difUculties  which  had  ari.<«n  between 
ourselves  and  France  on  the  Morocco  question  origi- 
nated 8olel)'  with  an  inclination  to  aettle  without  our 
cotSperation  matters  in  which  the  tierman  Empire  aiKo 
had  interest^i  to  protect.  Such  t*M»ilencie.H,  checked  at 
one  point,  may  reaj)i)ear  at  another.  To  my  witisfac- 
tion,  an  understanding  Itjus  been  arrived  at  in  tlie  Mo- 
rocco question  by  diplomatic  means  with  all  considera- 
tion for  the  interests  and  the  honor  of  both  parties,  and 
the  convocation  and  the  programme  of  a  new  Morocco 
conference  l»ave  been  arranged.  Tiie  iieace  of  the  Ger- 
man people  i.<$  to  me  a  sacred  thing,  but  the  signs  of  the 
times  make  it  the  duty  of  tlie  nation  to  strengthen  its 
defent^es  against  unrighteous  attacks. 

Of  course,  the  disturbed  condition  of  Germanv's 
vast  neighbor,  Russia,  affords  the  Kaiser  some 
uneasiness,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  German  Socialists,  who  are  growing  stronger 
at  each  election,  have  noted  the  liberalizing  of 
Russia  and  the  granting  of  universal  suffrage 
in  Austria,  and  who,  in  the  words  of  their  great 


leader.  Ilerr  Rebel,  now  regard  "  Germany  as 
the  most  reactionary  state  in  the  world."  In  a 
recent  s|ieech  in  tlie  Reichstag,  tlio  Socialist 
leader  attacked  tlie  government's  foreign  policy, 
particularly  for  antagonizing  Great  Britain  and 
arousing  tlie  erunity  of  Japan  by  the  "foolish 
and  unprofitable"  retention  of  Kiao-Chau.'  The 
assembling  of  th(!  Reichstag  this  year  finds  Ber- 
lin the  fourth  city  in  population  in  the  world. 
.According  to  the  census  figures  announced  last 
month,  the  (iennan  capital  has  a  population  of 
2.033,900  souls, 

,    When,  early  in  Noveml>er.  it  was 

Universal  .         .  ,  , 

Suffragttn  proposed  to  introduce  the  question 
Austria.  ^£  universal  suffrage  into  Hungarian 
politics,  Baron  Gauteh  von  Frankenthurn,  the 
.•\ustrian  premier,  objected  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  tend  to  disturb  Austrian  conditions. 
Events  have  proven  his  political  insight.  Be- 
cause the  Magyars  wanted  Hungarian  words  of 
command  in  the  army,  the  stop-gap  Hungarian 
minister,  Baron  Fejervary.  conceived  the  iiiea  of 
diverting  their  attention  by  projx>sing  universal 
suffrage,  and  making  this  more  palatable  by  the 
suggestion  of  other  reforms,  economic  and  polit- 
ical, as  we  outlined  in  tliese  pages  last  month. 
The  Austrian  Socialists,  as  well  as  their  brethren 
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in  Hungary,  took  up  tho  i»8ue  with  ontliusiasm, 
ami  (iemonstrations  occurred  througLuui  the  em- 
pire, accompanied  by  more  or  leas  rioting,  par- 
Tirr:!:irlv  in  Bohemia,  where  anti •  ^^<'IlliIi.sIJl  is 
strong.  The  AuBtraliaa  Socialists  finally  deter- 
mined Co  give  a  proof  of  their  power  to  orgmnise 
and  TiianaLTf-  thi"'  people  1»v  a  iH'iiiPt'T  prnression 
iu  Vicuna,  at  the  time  of  the  aBscmbling  o{  the 
Reichsraih.  They  aeconlingiy  ordered  a  strike 
of  twenty-four  li  'Urs.  fui  l  arraii^'  -il  tin-  pn>rpf; 
aioD  so  carefully  and  systematically  that  there 
was  no  disorder,  although  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  working  iii<  ii  uii.l  women,  marching 
ten  al>reast  for  four  Lours,  passed  the  parlia 
ment  building  in  full  yiew  of  the  Emperor.  All 
singing  and  cheering  had  been  forbidden,  and 
the  three  thousand  marshals  organized,  managed, 
and  dispersed  the  demonstrators  witliout  any  as- 
aiatance  f  roiii  the  police.  Every  shop  in  Vienna 
was  closed,  and  ihr  popjluce  watched  t)ie  silent 
procession  of  wuikeis  wiih  tlieir  re«l  flaifs,  bear- 
ing the  same  inscriptions  in  all  the  lantcuji^es  of 
the  empire,  iudicatin;;  tin-  unity  aii'l  snlidfirity 
of  the  movement,  which  was  even  above  racial 
lioes.  Such  a  demonstration  had  never  before 
l>een  witnessed  in  \'ienna.  In  full  view  of  the 
l!^uperor,  a  deputation  at  the  head  of  the  pro- 
cession presented  a  petition  to  the  premier  and 
the  presiilents  of  the  two  houses.  Tarliament 
opened  at  1 1  o'clock,  November  28,  and,  pre- 
cisely at  noon,  the  premier  announced  the  grant* 
ing  of  equal  suffrage  to  the  people.  T'nder  the 
new  law,  which  will  be  introduced  in  the  lower 
house  iu  Mareh  and  probably  be  passed,  despite 
violent  opposition  from  the  peers,  all  the  exist- 
ing special  suffrage  privileges  are  abolished.  The 
number  of  Oerman,  Polish,  Roumanian,  Croatian, 
and  Italian  Deputies  will  Ik?  aottu  what  dimin- 
ishi-d.  while  tlie  number  of  Czech.  Huthenian. 
and  Slavonian  Deputies  will  be  slightly  increased. 

i'^€riin4   ^^^i'"  '''♦^  liii  fTt^r  imperialistic  coun  . 
Brigwm.ank  trius  of  Kurope  are  passing  through 
seaatfiMirfa.        j^^p  ^g^jefg^  (ii^  democratic 

smnller  nations  are  prosperinsx  aji  l  ]ir' igressing. 
In  December,  the  Swiss  republic  chose  as  its 
new  president  M.  Forrer.  until  now  viee-presi- 
<lent  of  the  Fi'drMal  ''r.nncil.  M.  Fiii-nT.  who 
is  sixty  years  of  age,  is  an  ex  railroad  president, 
a  celebrated  Radical  Democratic  orator,  and  the 
father  <<f  a  schenu'  to  provide  national  com])en- 
sation  for  injured  worivmen.  Holland  has  been 
having  a  prosperous  year  in  her  colonies.  Bel- 
gium has  been  interested  in  the  eminently  suc- 
cessful fine  arts  exhibit  at  the  Liege  Exposition, 
at  which,  in  the  words  of  the  official  report, 
■  the  carpet  was  more  worn  before  the  pictures 
in  the  American  section  than  elsewhere. "  Den- 


mark has  seen  one  of  her  royal  f">n??  plai  i  >1  on 
the  Xorwegiau  throne.  Despite  a  iiiomentary 
irritation  on  the  part  of  Sweden,  the  Danes  hope 
that  this  promises  a  fulfillment  cf  ihi-  Danish 
dream  ot  a  united  Scandinavia,  in  which  Sweden 
would  have  the  political  direction.  Norway  the 
h^ad  in  literature  and  art,  and  Denmark  the 
headship  in  economics  and  industry.  Norway 
and  Sweden  are  on  the  hi^rh-roed  to  a  comi)}ete 
rr'sturatioii  i  f  ;i'ii'i,-*liivi.  ami  the  comments  on 
the  election  of  king  llaakoo  (of  which  we  re- 
print extracts  on  another  page  of  this  issue)  do 
not  indicate  any  seri<»us  differences  vi  t  to  be 
settled.  Last  month  the  Swedish  capital  saw 
the  awarding  of  the  Alfred  Nobel  prizes,  monu- 
ments to  the  love  ainl  r(;spect  of  a  Swedish 
capitalist  for  the  arts  of  p«-ace.  These  prizes 
went  to  three  (rerman  ))rofessors, — Koch  for 
medicine,  v<>n  Bjimt.  i.f  Mmm  li.  for  chemistry, 
and  Lenard.  of  Kiel,  for  physics  :  to  the 
Baroness  iicriiia  von  Suttner  for  peace  ;  and 
to  Henryk  Sienkiewicz,  the  eminent  Polish 
novelisti  for  literature. 

HMttbU  *****  y**'  j"'*  closed  there  were 

M/ctom  two  nliu^i  n«  revivals  nf  tjreat  na- 
tioual  moment,  aud  productive,  no 
doubt,  of  much  spiritual  good, — those  in  Norway 
and  Wales.  The  teliirioiis  gains  of  the  year, 
however,  can  perhaps  be  said  to  have  consisted, 
not  so  much  in  a  widespread  and  pronounced 
spiritual  awakening  as  in  what  might  be  termed 
the  readjustment,  in  accordance  with  th(>  times, 
of  the  economic  and  political  relations  which  n*- 
ligious  oi>caiii/.atioB8  have  with  governments. 
This  rea(ijuslment.  of  course,  in  the  end  makes 
for  a  }>urer  and  higher  spirituality.  With  tin- 
fall  of  Pobyedonostzev  and  the  removal  of  reli- 
gious tlisabilities  bv  the  <  V.u  lh««  Husj-iati  Church 
has  been  born  again,  ami  w  ill  undoubtedly  play 
a  gn'uter  part  than  ever  before  in  the  political 
and  moral  regeneration  of  the  iiussian  pe.>]>le. 
\\>\w  i'ius  X.  has  more  than  maiutainetl  the 
policy  of  enlightenment  and  progressive  states- 
Tnan8!;ip  with  whi«-Ii  he  beiriui  his  |.ontilicate. 
lie  has  been  far-sighted  aud  progressive  enough 
to  recall  a  number  of  long-antedated  Papal  bulls, 
among  them  the  famous  ••  Hullii  Cruciata."  \\y 
this  action  he  now  al..<()lutely  forbids  the  future 
sale  of  any  privile^'e  or  dis]>eu8ation  by  Catholic 
bi8li»)ps  and  clergy  for  a  money  consideration. 
The  Bulla  Cruciata,  iasueU  at  the  time  of  the 
Crusades,  has  renunncd,  in  the  hands  of  the 
l)igoted  bishops  of  Spain,  Spanish  Amei  ic.i.  and 
the  riiilippinos,  a  means  of  great  relltrious,  po 
litical,  and  social  corruj'tion.  IIi.s  ll(>line.ss  has 
also  taken  high  and  advam-ed  ground  in  depart- 
ing from  the  <•  nea  exfietiit "  attitude  of  lico  XI 11. 
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aitil  V\W6  IX.,  perinittitig.aml  even  aUvit»iug,piouti 
<7atbolicB  to  vote  at  national  and  local  claetions 

tlirfiii^jliiint  Italy.  Tliis  Inings  tlie  Vatican  iiitn 
uiucii  iiiuj'u  /rietiUly  and  prulilable  relatiuus 
with  the  Qairinal,  and  regaina  in  Italy  a  nodt^ 
cum  of  tli.it  political  inHiKMirc  wliich  is  hist  to 
the  Church  in  i^'rance  by  the  abrogation  of  tlie 
famous  Concordat. 

Tk*  cbnmh  foi  uial  t^eparation  of  ( "liuicli  aiul 
amiFrfHth  State  ill  France  took  place  on  De- 
foi'fi"-  ,..-nil,.-r  i;,  when  the  Fronch  Seiiat<- 
imsscti  the  Hriatiil  liill,  wliicli  Imd  boon  passed 
by  tlio  ('hamlx'r  of  Deputies  ou  July  3,  last. 
As  ali-oaiiy  stntod  in  these  paget;.  tliis  prO' 
vidos  fl  .it  liciv  .-I  fti  T  nowly  tiiinic  clerffy- 
luau  of  any  ivligiou^  donuniinatiou  sijail  receive 
any  financial  support  from  the  government 
fif  ?!:(»  rcfiublic.  Tlios,  wlif*  nfuv  nvoivo 
linaucial  support  will  coniinuo  to  do  soj  but 
the  public '  worship  appropriation  will  contin- 
ually (Iccroaso  as  the  -Jalaries  and  jiouFions  of 
the  prii'sta  now  in  uilice  are  withdrawn  or  ex- 
pire. Hereafter,  the  formation  of  religious  as- 
Bociations  will  be  the  only  nerr  ssary  li njal  course 
for  Catholics  to  prosorvo  their  churches  and 
Other  religious  proi)erty.  The  vote  on  the  sep- 
aration of  Church  and  State  stood:  in  the  Ciiani- 
b<  r,  :;4I  to  2:t:!  :  in  tho  Senate,  1  til  to  102. 
'riiis  swocjis  away  a  syisteui  which  dates  from 
ISO  I,  whon  the  Concordat  was  sign«>d  by  Pope 
Tins  \'ir.  and  tlio  first  Naj^oleon.  Cntler  the 
Concordat.  tli<;  churches  wore  government  prop- 
erty an<l  the  <-l«'r;;y  wore  paid  by  the  State,  the 
entire  church  adnunistratit)n  being  under  direc- 
tion of  a  nienjbcr  of  tlie  president's  cabinet. 
While  the  new  law  will  affect  all  religious  de- 
nominations (for  all  have  boon  rec<-iving  state 
subvention),  it  will  ^particularly  aflect  the  thirty- 
eight  nnlliona  of  French  Catholics.  It  frees  the 
Slate  fr Ml:)  inidite  cr*  !i  ~iastical  influence  arnl 
liberates  tlie  Church  froui  linaucial  depeudeuce 
on  tlie  State.  Individual  churches  will  not  he 
entirely  free,  pi-rliaps.  but  on  the  whole  the. 
>'rench  Church  iu  ita  relation  to  the  French 
State  will  be  brought  measurably- nearer  Ga- 
vour's  ideal  of   a  free  Church  in  a  free  State." 

WeCoflr/flff  Xow  that  thi8f.:rcai  politico  religious 
prrsidrntiat  (juofttion  lias  boou  Settled,  the  French 
Eitciiott.  pariimiH-nt  will  devote  itself  to  pre- 
purinj;  for  the  oioction  of  a  new  president  to 
Hncceed  Knule  Loubct.  who  ha.s  been  in  office 
since  is;t!t.  Tlie  election  .vill  tnke  place  on  the 
I  Tth  of  next  uiontii.  M.  Loui>ei  lias  been  pressed 
to  accept  another  term  of  office,  but  has  posi- 
livi'lv  declined,  and  whihi  at  the  i>resent  time 
there  can  vcarceiy  be  said  to  be  even  candidates 


ia  the  lieid,  it  is  prophesied  by  those  who  have 
studied  the  matter  that  the  choice  of  the  com- 
bined Seuato  and  f'haiiil  er  of  l)i  ].nl;.  s  'for  tliat 
is  the  way  a  French  president  is  elected)  will  fall 
upon  M.  element  Pallidres,  the  president  of  the 
.Senate.  ( »thor  statesmen  who  are  •  prominently 
mentioned  '  are  :  M.  Paul  Doumor,  president  of 
the  Chamber,  who  shares  with  the  recent  premier, 
M.  Combes,  the  support  of  the  Hadicids  ;  M.  Leon 
Bourgeois,  an  ex-premier  and  formerly  presi- 
dent of  theC4iamber  ;  M.  Jean  Dujniy,  a  former 
minister  aud  now  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
I'^tit  l'ir,  i<ifu  ;  and  M.  Eugene  Hrisson.  ex  pre- 
laier  and  the  parliamentariau  who  •forced  the 
reot)ening  of  the  Dreyfus  case.  We  will  treat 
the  French  election  at  greater  length  in  a  sub- 
sequent number. 


A  Hew 


.Nftcr  ten  y^ars  of  Tnionist  rule. 
irHUh  (treat  Britain  is  once  luore  under  a 
Mmiatrt.  Lij^rni  government.  Mr.  Balfour 
hesitated  for  mor':'  tb.-m  .u  yea'-,  aipl  I'lm  lie  and 
his  cabinet  resigned  on  DeceuilKn*  4,  ami  Ring 
Edward  at  once  summoned  Sir  Henry  <  ampbell- 
Itanuerman.  the  Li't  i  ral  leader,  to  form  a  new 
one.  The  full  oilicial  ]i«t  of  the  new  ministers  is 
M  loUowa : 

Prime  Minister  and  Flnt  Lord  of  tbe  Tieasurjr,  Sir 

Ifftiry  Cainpbell-Bannernian. 
Lor<l  CliHiic-lIor.  Sir  Robert  T.  Reid. 
Chancellor  of  the  Kxi  ht'iiuiT,  Ilcri't-rl  !I.  .\s<niith. 
Secretary  uf  State  for  Foreiga  AffairH,  Sir  Edward  Urey. 
Secretary  of  Btate  for  the  Colonies,  tbe  Eturl  of  Elgin. 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Richard  B.  Ha1(!ano. 
Secretary  of  State  for  Home  Affalrn,  llerbisrt  J.  (ilad- 

>ti  »i)e. 

Secretary  <>{  Statf  fur  Iiuliti,  .Joliii  Moritiy. 
First  Loril  of  thi'  Adiiiirrilty,  Loril  Tweed  mouth. 
PnswdentoC  tbe  Boaniof  TnMle,  JQarid  Lloyd-Geoiga 
Piesfdentof  the  Local  UoTernment  Board,  John  Boms. 
Chief  Secivtary  f -r  Si  otlaml.  .John  Siiielair. 
Presidentofthel4n.ini  of  .Vs-rrieulture.  Karl  Ciurrlugtoo. 
PoHtma-ster-General,  Sydni  y  ('.  Ihi.xtoii. 
Chief  Secretary  fur  IreUud,  Jiuue»  Bryce. 
Lord  President  of  the  Council,  the  Earl  of  Crewe. 
Lord  of  the  Privy  .Seal,  the  Manjui.s  Ri|K>n. 
President  of  the  Buurd  uf  Eilucatiuo,  AuKUsline  liirrell. 
Chancellor  of  the  Dnchy  of  Lancaster,  Sir  Henry  H. 
Fowler. 

The  following  are  not  members  of  tho  cabinet, 
but  form  part  of  the  incoming  administration  : 

Lofd  Lieatenant  of  Ireland,  tbe  Barl  of  Aherdeea. 

T'nder  Secretary  for  theCoionieH,  Winston  L.  Churchill. 
Fir.Htt.'onimi.s.'.joner  of  Works,  Louis  Vernon-Haroourt. 

Attoi  tii  y  *  i<'in  i-,»l,  .Tolui  I..JlWi.uu  Walton. 
Solintiir  (m  iirial,  William  S.  Kohson. 

Mr.  .>;ea»i,  loan  whom  there  are  few  living  Eng- 
lishmen better  qualified  to  i<peak  concerning 
British  governmental  affairs,  tells  tlie  story  of 
the  whole  change  uf  ministry  thus  month  (on 
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THE  r.AHI.  OK  AIIKKDEKV.  MK.  WINSTON  <  III  U<  HIM.. 

(Who  hitx  lM>4>ti  rfnpiiointfd  (Who  Iiaa  he«*n  n{>|M>iiit(Kl 
Lord  Lieutcnunt  of  Ire-  Hritinh  I'iuUt  SfcretMry 
land.)  uf  the  ('oliiriiesj 

page  and  tliis  leaves  nothing  further  to  bo 
8ai«l  liero  than  lu  recor«l.  as  wu  have  already 
done,  the  names  of  the  full  caliinet.  some  of 
whom  had  not  l>een  definitely  appointed  when 
Mr.  Stead's  article  was  written, — from  London  in 
the  first  days  of  December.  In  spite  of  the  dis- 
mal predictions  of  the  Conservatives  and  the 
somewhat  timid  hopes  of  many  Liherals,  Sir 
Henry  CamphellHannermaii  has  succeeded  in 
organizing  a  ministry  of  unusual  strength.  Per- 
haps the  mo.st  significant  fact  al)out  the  ministry 
is  that  it  does  not  contain  a  singl**  corporation 
director.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  unusually 
large  numV>er  of  literary  men  in  the  new  ministry. 
John  MorJey  is  the  author  of  the  most  important 
biography  (that  of  (iladstone)  produci'il  in  many 
years  :  Jann'S  Hryce  has  pro<hiced  prol)ably  tlie 
best  treatise  on  "The  .\merican  <  'ommonwealth ;" 
Judge  llaldane  has  written  an  eiiually  able 
'•Life  of  .\dam  Siiiitli  : ""  .\ugii8tine  Hirrell  i.s 
one  of  the  most  graceful  of  living  Kiiglisli  essay- 
ists ;  Sir  Kilward  (Irey  and  Sydmy  Ibi.xtoii. 
both  lovers  of  sport,  have  written  uutlmritatively 
on  fishing  and  shooting:  the  Karl  of  Crewe  is 
a  [KX't  of  no  mean  order  ;  and  John  niirna  is  a 
prolific  writer  of  pamphlets. 

ThtEUetion  ""ddle  of  the  present 

Ind'th*     month  there  will  be  a  general  elec- 
lion  in  (Jreat  Hntain.  and  this  will 
give  to  the  Liberal  government  the  popular 
sanction  it  seeks.     It  is  generally  believed  that 
the  result  will  lie  a  House  of  Commons  contain- 


ing a  stronger  Liberal  majority  than  any  ilnr- 
itig  the  past  twenty-five  years.  .As  to  its  com- 
position, of  course,  speculation  is  i<lle.  .\|  r.  ."^tead. 
how«'ver,  estimates  that,  parodoxical  as  it  may 
seem  in  view  of  their  mercurial  tem]>erament. 
the  Irish  Nationalist  vote  can  U*  calculated  upon 
lieforehand  with  al>solute  certainty.  It  is  almost 
sure  to  remain  at  the  same  ligunts  as  at  present. 
— 8.3  votes.  There  will,  of  course,  be  an  in- 
crease in  the  Lahor  representation,  an»l  these 
Lalx)r  members  are  the  stanchest  of  l^iljerals  in 
conviction,  although  not  necessarily  strong  party 
men.  Mr.  Stead  argues  that  the  Liberals  must 
have  at  least  :U0  seats  in  the  new  House,  so  as 
to  l»o  certain  of  a  working  majority  in  view  of 
the  possilile,  though  not  probable.  defectii>n  of 
the  s:{  Irish  and  to  40  Labor  votes.  Of  the 
issues  before  the  country.  Mr.  Stead  also  speaks. 
It  seems  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  Liberals 
will  attempt  to  make,  and  probably  succeed  in 
tnaking.  one  issue,  and  that  the  tariff  one.  which 
has  been  force«l  on  the  country  liy  .Mr.  Cham- 
berlain. As  to  the  question  of  Home  Hule  for 
Ireland,  wo  know  that  the  Liberal  {xdicy  will 
be  U>  bring  about  a  policy  of  local  self-govern- 
ment for  Ireland  on  the  installment  plan."* 
The  new  premier's  own  opinions  on  the  subject 
were  f>utlined  in  a  recent  speech,  in  which 
"C.-n.  "  said  : 

My  opinion  has  lonK  Yieen  known  to  yon.  It  i<*  tliat 
the  only  way  of  liealitiK  the  evils  of  Ireland, — difficul- 
tie.s  of  her  adnnniKtmtioii,  of  giving  contentment  anil 
prosperity  to  her  people,  and  ot  iiiakiiig  her  a  Htrength 
instead  of  a  weakness  to  t  he  empire. — in  that  the  Irish 
jieople  Nhould  hare  the  iiiauaKeiiieut  of  tlieir  own  do- 
mestic affairs;  and  so  far  from  this  opinion  fading  and 
dwindling  as  the  years  pass,  it  is  U'coniing  sfronger, 
and,  what  is  more,  1  have  more  confidence  in  its  realiza- 
tion. ...  If  I  were  asked  for  a<ivice  by  an  ardent  Na- 
tionali.st>  I  would  say  my  desire-  is  to  see  the  efTe<  tive 
management  i>(  Irish  afTairs  iti  the  hands  of  a  repn-.M-nt- 
Btive  Irish  party.  ...  I  trust  that  the  op|>iirtunily  of 
making  a  great  lulvance  on  this  quei^tion  of  Irish  gov- 
ernment will  not  limg  Ijedelayeil,  and  when  that  oppor- 
I unity  comes  my  Hrm  lielief  is  that  a  gnnt«  r  measnre 
of  agreement  than  hithertoas  to  the  utitnate  .solution 
will  l»e  fuiind  |Kissil>le,  and  that  a  keener  appn^-iation 
will  Ix-  felt  of  the  l»em'tlts  that  will  flow  |i>  the  Irish 
eoinmunilies  and  British  iM'ople  throughout  the  world, 
and  that  In-land,  fnmi  lieing  <lisiifTeeted.  im]voverishe4l, 
and  (lis<'onnige<l,  will  take  its  plitee  iis  a  strong,  harmo- 
nious, and  contented  portion  of  the  ein[iire. 

Just  how  far  the  Irisli  vote  can  unsettle  this 
equilibrium  remains  to  l>e  f»tvn.  Among  other 
issues  which  press  for  immediate  attention  is 
that  of  the  unemployed  in  Lon<lon  and  other 
larg««  cities  of  the  kingdom.  .\  graphic  pen 
picture  of  the  way  in  which  this  terrible  problem 
presents  itself  even  to  visitors  is  given  by  .Miss 
.\gnes  < '.  Laiit  on  another  page  (|u)  this  month. 
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Japan  "^'^^  treaty  between  Japan  and  China 
and  China  with  regard  to  Maucburian  problems 
and  the  future  relations  of  the  two 
countries  was  signetl  at  Peking  on  December 
The  Chinese  members  have  hevn  entertain- 
ing liaron  Komura,  the  Japanese  plenipotentiary, 
with  a  series  of  bancjuets.  ami  th«>  l)aron  has  been 
saying  complimentary  things  to  the  Chinese  rep- 
resentative. Viceroy  Vuaii  Sliiii  Kai.  in  general 
it  may  be  said  that  under  its  provisions  Japan 
will  occupy  the  same  position  in  Manchuria  as 
Russia  did  before  the  war.  except  that  the  ••  open 
door"  will  prevail.  While  the  exact  terms  of 
the  treaty  are  not  made  public,  it  is  generally 
believed  that  Cliina  has  consented  to  make  cer- 
tain valuable  conci-ssions  to  Japan  in  recognition 
of  the  hitter's  defense  of  China  s  interests  during 
the  war  with  Kussia.  The  general  result  of  the 
conference,  however,  has  been  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  party  headed  by  Viceroy  Yuan, 
which  favors  the  policy  of  ••  China  for  the  Chi- 
nese." Thr  usually  well-informed  corre8j)ondent 
of  the  London  'J'liiiex  at  Teking  "believes"  thai 
the  substance  of  the  convention  is  as  follows : 

(I)  The  railway  «>uth  of  Chaiigchuiig  will  Iw  handed 
i>v»>r  t«  .lapan.  China,  liowevcr,  will  have  the  right  to 
ivpurcha.>i«»  it.  (2)  .THpati  will  Ik*  alloweil  to  maintain 
railway  garrisons.  (3)  Japan  ivill  evacuate  Manchtiria 
within  eighteen  months.  (4)  Tlie  miliury  telegraph.s 
will  be  treatwl  in  the  Hame  manner  a.H  the  railway. 
The  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  clau.seH  pn)vi(le  for  gar- 
riHoiied  consulates  at  Newchwang,  Mukden,  AntUDg, 
Kirin,  Changchuiig,  and  other  places.  The  residences 
of  .lapanese  anil  Imnking  shall  Iw  restricted  to  those 
places.  (»)  The  custom-house  will  Ix;  maititained  at 
Newchwang.  Tlie  custonis  hitherto  collectt^d  by  the 
Jaitanese  shall  Ut  restored  to  China.  (H)  The  military 
notes  issueil  by  the  .lapanese  shall  Ite  redeemed  rapidly. 
(10)  The  Japane^e  military  a<lministnitiuu  shall  lapse 
with  Japan's  evacuatiou  of  Manchuria. 

lie  hears,  further,  that  Tort  Arthur  and  the  en- 
tire liiao-Tung  peninsula  will  l>e  evacuated  by 
Japan  on  the  same  date  that  Hiissia  would  have 
had  to  evariutte  it  (March,  19'.':!).  and  that  the 
city  of  TIarbin  will  immediately  be  opened  up 
to  foreign  trade. 

In  spite  of  charges  that  Japan  did  not 
^Pontic"  good  faith  in  the  establishing 

(tf  her  protectorate  over  Korea  and 
the  rather  feeble  i>ro(est  of  the  Korean  Kmperor 
to  France  and  the  I'nited  States,  it  was  scarcely 
necessary  to  have  the  Japanese  official  account 
of  the  negotiations  at  Seoul  to  realize  the  fact 
tliat  it  will  be  inlinitely  better  for  the  world  at 
large  and  for  the  Koreans  themselves  to  have 
the  foreign  relations  of  tlie  Hermit  Kingdom 
ailministered  frnm  Tokio.  Mr.  Ilayashi.  the 
.la[)anese  representative  in  Seoul,  explained  the 


AIlMIItAU  T<Mi(i  AMI  I'KIMK  MIKIHTEK  COUNT  KATSCUA  AT 
THE  TOKIO  MIM<  ll'AL  HBCEITION  TO  THE  JAI'ANEHE 
rUUCT,  OC'TOBEU  'M. 

situation  in  the  message  accompanying  the  draft 
of  the  proposeil  treaty  establishing  the  protec- 
torate.   The  preamble  said  : 

Despite  the  fact  that  since  the  lieginning  of  history 
both  Jaiuku  au:l  Korea  had  always  hml  common  inter- 
ests, the  integrity  of  Korea  has  often  been  endatigereti, 
thus  leiuling  to  a  tlisturbauce  of  the  peace  of  the  Kast. 
This  is  attributes!  Ki  the  niismauagement  of  her  foreign 
affairs  oh  the  part  of  Korea.  Two  agreements  <if  a  ten>- 
IKjrary  nature  have  alreatly  been  concluded  U-tween 
Japan  and  Korea  since  last  year.  In  order  further  to 
coUHolidatv  the  principle  of  tbe  said  agn>ement,  it  is  uec- 
estsary  tu  cuuclude  the  accompanying  treaty. 

Marquis  Ito  is  to  be  the  resident-general  at  Seoul. 
In  Japanese  imperial  politics  there  is  becoming 
evident  a  degree  of  hostility  to  the  Katsura  cabi- 
net that  is  expected  to  cause  its  downfall  in 
the  early  days  of  the  new  Diet,  just  about  to  as- 
senible.  A  most  significant  occurrence,  and  one 
calculated  to  greatly  increase  our  respect  for 
Japanese  intellfctual  ind«'iiendeni-f  and  govern- 
mental purity,  is  the  resignation  ot  Vusuru  Ku- 
bota,  the  minister  of  education,  because  of  a 
protest  by  the  professors  and  instructors  of  the 
Imperial  Cnivi-rsity  of  Tokio  against  the  minis- 
ter's interference  in  university  administration. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


(fV(»m  Xiivtmltrr  it  In  Dttrmhrr  19,  lOu.'.) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS. 

December  4.— Uoth  braiiclu-!*  i»f  the  Fifty-ninth  Con- 
gress meet  for  the  flrHt  Heuwiuu  Ttie  >SenHt«  adjourns 

out  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  late  Senator  O.  H. 

Phitt,  of  Connecticut  Tlie  Hou.se  rel5lectti  Speaker 

.Io«<eph  U.  Cannon  (Rep.),  of  Illinois. 

I)ecem))er  5. — The  President's  annual  message  is  read 
in  both  branches. ..  .A  resolution  a-tkin^  President 
Roosevelt  t«  intercede  in  behalf  of  the  Jews  in  Russia  is 
intro<lijced  in  the  Hou.se. 

l)ecemJ>er  6.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Foraker  (Rep.,  Ohio) 
intrvMluceN  a  railroail-rate  bill  and  Mr.  LodKe  (Rep., 

Ma.ss.)  a  reciprocity  bill  The  Hou.se  delwtes  a  bill 

mukiuK  ati  appropriation  for  work  on  the  Panama 
Canal  ;  the  commission's  statement's  of  expenditures 
are  crilicise<l. 

Lk'cemlH'r".— In  the  Senate,  .Mr.  Tillman  (I>em.,  S.C.) 

adv<K-ates   fwleral  sui)ervision  of  insurance  The 

House  passe.H  the  Pauunia  Canal  appropriation  bill, 
after  cutting  down  the  total  sum  from  |115,(J00,CKI0  to 
•11.000,000. 

Deceml»er  11. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Tillman  (Dem., 

S.  C.)  introduces  a  railroad-rate  bill  Speaker  Cannon 

announces  the  House  committees. 

Decemljer  12.— The  .Senate  i>a.H.ses  a  bill  authorizing 
the  construction  of  a  railroad  bridge  in  Arkansas. 

Deceml»er  14.— The  Senate  consiilers  the  Panama 
Canal  appropriation  bill  and  pa.sHe»  a  bill  regulating 

the  issue  of  c-aiial  bonds  The  House  di.scusses  the 

question  of  fe«leral  supervision  of  insurance. 

Decenjl»er  15.— lu  the  Senate,  Mr.  Tillman  (Dem., 
S.  C. )  attacks  the  administration's  iMilicy  in  Panama  and 

Santo  Don»ingo  In  the  House.  Mr.  Cockran  (Dem., 

X.  Y.)  makes  a  severe  attack  on  the  three  larger  insur- 
ance companie.H. 

Decemlier  1«. — The  Senate  pa.s.se»  t  he  Panama  Canal 

appn>priation  bill  The  Hou.se  continues  discussion 

of  the  insurance  quest  ion. 

December  18.  — In  the  Senate,  tho  st^mding  commit- 
tees are  announced  The  House  discusses  in.surance 

and  immigration. 

Decenilter  19. — The  Senate  adopts  the  report  of  the 

conferees  on  the  Panama  Canal  appropriation  bill  

The  House  continues  general  debate  on  insurance. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-AMERICAN. 

Novemlier  ai.— Senator  Thomas  C.  Piatt,  of  New 
York,  testifies  before  the  legislative  insurance  comniit>- 
tee  that  he  haa  received  contributions  from  the  I'kiui- 
table  and  the  Mutual  Life  for  St.ate  [Militical  cam[Milgns 
and  ha-s  turned  them  over  to  the  Republican  State  Cotn- 
niittee. 

N'ovemlier  tJ4.— August  lielmont,  of  New  York,  is  ap- 
pointeil  treasurer  of  the  N'atitmal  Democratic  Com- 
mit ti«. 

November  27.— President  Roosevelt  removes  from 
office  Assistant  Treasurer  Leib,  at  Philadelphia,  for 
riolatiims  of  the  civil-ser>'ice  law. 

November  ^.—Governor  Blanchard,  df  Louisiana, 


I'liiXo^rtph  \  y  Clil  Urrlii^-.  Li  it  n. 


MAYOK-ELBtTT  JOHN  t.  riTZOERAI.D,  Of  BOBTOK. 

a-sks  the  grand  jury  to  act  on  the  alleged  remissness  of 
the  New  Orleans  authorities  with  reference  to  the  yel- 
low-fevej^  epidemic. 

Decemljer  4.— The  Wisconsin  Legislature  meets  in 
extra  session. 

December  l"i.— Ex-Congressman  John  F.  Fit/.gerald 
( Dem. )  Is  elected  mayor  of  Boston  by  adeci.sive  plurality. 

December  Govermir  Chamberlain,  of  Oregon, 
annouHLVs  the  appointment  of  John  M.  Gearin  (Dem.) 
tosHcct!ed  the  late  John  H.  Mitchell  as  X'iiite<l  States 

Senator  The  New  York  Court  of  Ap()eals  decides 

against  Hearst  in  the  liallot  causes. 

December  14.— Ex  tiovernor  Yates,  of  Illinois,  an- 
nounces his  candidacy  for  the  United  .States  .Senate. 

December  l.'i.— Hids  for  the  construction  of  railroads 
in  the  Philippines  are  opened  at  \Va.shington. 

Dft-etnljer  1».— Governor  La  Follette.  of  Wisconsin, 
formally  resigns  the  governorship,  to  take  his  seat  as 
a  iruited  States  .Senator. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT  FOREIGN. 

NovcmU'r  31.— Mr.  Chatnlierlain  is  reflected  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Liberal-Unionist  Council  of  (ireat 
Britain. 

November  23.— In  the  Russian  r.emstvo  congress  a 
resolution  is  intrixiuml  defining  the  future  relation 
between  the  zemstvoists  and  the  government. 

G()( 
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XdvciiIh'i-  '2ri.  The  fcijfral  HoUHeof  Representative* 
ill  MeU><jui  in-,  Aiistmlin.  passes  the  government's  clo- 

Hiire  propoHiil  The  zeni.st  vo  cotigresss  at  Moscow  paMcw 

a  reciolntioQ  supporting  the  Russian  Qovernment  con- 
dUioniiny  on  Ita  sIvinK-uaivenwl  inifFAccB  and  the  oon- 
V(»CHtion  itf  fi  Conslitiu'Tit  AHsembly  without  delny. 

NuveinbcT  The  UunKiau  xeuutvo  couKrvs**,  by 
great  majoritieH,  i>a.sMes  rMolnllonacQiilvaleiit  to  a  vote 

of  no  coiifldence  in  the  government. 

Xoveinljer  25.— The  Euyptian  budget  .nubniitted  to 
the  council  of  tninistcr--  >h(>w.H  a  «urplus  of  ^i.r>(«i,iHKi 
....I'rince  George  of  Greece  iMSUes  »  proclamatiou  of 
ainneitty  for  pulitical  offenses  couneeted  with  theinsni^ 
reciion  in  Crett. 

Nov«Mnl)er  37.-  Kini;  Hiuikon  VII.  Uikes  the  oath 
toobsen'e  the  Nor\v  rKi'"i  '•<)i»''l  it  in  inn. 

November  2&  —  Tlie  RusHian  Government  decide* 
to  BnpprcH8  tlie  revolt  at  Sevaxtopol. . .  .The  Spanieh 
Chamber  of  Deputies  suspends  constitutional  ^ruar- 

ant<?eH  in  Pataitonia  Kmperor  William  opeii.n  the 

Keiclmtap  .  .  .  Tin  Austrian  parliament  is  opened  A 

great  political  deinon»tration  taken  place  in  Vienna, 
organised  bjr  the  Social  Democrata ;  three  hnndred 
tboDMind  working  men  and  womra  inaneli  pant  the 
Relcharath  demandiiig  uuivanal  mtflrage.x.A  Brittib 
royal  comini^^ion  is  appointed  to  inquire  Into  theirwk- 
iug  of  the  poor  laws. 

Novemljer  '29.— The  Japanese  privy  eonncii  reaolnda 
Ita  proclamation  of  martial  law  and  restrictions  on  the 
prem....The  military  and  naral  insurrection  at  Sevas- 
topol is  fori  ilily  -U[ii)icss«'(l  ;  tlif  i-niplintv--  "  il  i  'I'lc- 
graph  >«rviee  throughuul  Kussiaguon  strike  ;  tlu-  union 
of  railway  servant-s  resolves  to  declare  a  etrike  at  the 
fint  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  mohiiiae 

tRWpB. 

November  ao.— The  Spanish  cabinet  resigns. 

December  1.— A  deraonatration  o(  Socialist  unem- 
ployed workmen  in  London  Is  dieeked  by  the  police. 

Drc.'tiiiMM'  :  -  \  in-w  Spanish  cabinet,  with  Sellor 
Aluret  4119  premier,  tal^es  otlice. 

Decembers.— Parades  of  Social  Democrats  atfOresden 
Bn<l  ChemnitR  are  disitersed  hy  the  polifi'. 

December  4.— The  rsKignatiou  of  the  British  cabinet 
is  presented  by  Premier  Balfour. 

Decemlier  5.— A  general  strike  of  railway  employees 
in  Russia  \h  averted  by  the  action  of  the  authorities  iu 
reversing  a coart-marttal  aentenee  of  death  on  a  strike 

leader. 

December  A.— The  Ftench  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  181  to 

Uf2,  ailopis  the  bill  for  the  separation  of  Church  and 
SUitc....The  German  budget  is  presented  in  the  Heich- 
tttag. 

December  9.— Another  mutiny  of  Rnoaian  troops  is 
reported  in  Kronstad . . .  .Mr.  Balfour  opens  the  Union- 
ist campaign  in  opiiosition  to  the  British  Jjiberala. 

DecemlMr  10.— The  British  Liberal  cabinet  formed 
by  Sir  Henry  Campbell -Bannerman  is  made  publie  at 

L<tn<lou  (see  pag«'s  'J(>  and  :5.'t). . . .  Krustalev,  the  lea«ler  of 
liie  Biissiati  I^'atiue  of  l/eagues.  in  arrested  by  the 
police  of  !sL,  Petersburg. 

December  11.— Lord  Rcsebery,  in  a  speech  liefM«  the 
oouDcil  of  the  Rritinb  Liberal  League,  refoses  to  sup- 
port HouK'  Hn!i'a!><!  nrur-s  the  new Cabinet  uot to iciy 

tiu  the  Iri^h  vote  tor  support. 

December  18.— The  fltst  provindal  election  In  the 


Province  of  Saskatchewan.  Dintinion  of  Canada,  re- 
sults in  a  Ldberal  victory.... The  French  minister  of 
the  colonies  signs  a  racosiire  providing  heavy  penalties 

for  slave  trading  in  West  Africa. 

Decemlter  14. — The  Cuban  House  meets  to  discuss  the 
killing  of  Congre,sflmau  Viliuendas. 

December  15.— The  Gemtan  Reichstag paiises  a  iiill  to 
construct  a  new  railway  in  German  Southwest  Africa. 

December  17.— A  general  strike  is  declared  in  Rus- 
sia ;  insurrection  is  reported  •»  spreading  in  the  ptov- 
incra  and  mutlutaa  among  the  tnM)iw....Tlie  ItaUaa 

cabinet  resigns  after  the  defeat.  In  the  Chamber  of 

Deputies,  of  the  commercial  agrecmeui  with  Spain  

The  Grecian  cabinet  resigns. 

December  1&— Mr.  Balfour,  the  leader  of  the  British 
opposition,  aanouBces  himself  a  ftc»>tmdert  but  adds 
that  he  see^  no  inconsistency  In  MtaUaitory  dutlM  and 
fiscal  union  of  the  ouluuies. 

Decemlwr  10.— All  the  workingmeu's  otfgantiatlott* 
of  Russia  approve  the  proposition  forageneral  pollticul 
M>rikA  to  begin  on  Deoemtor  M...  .The  Hungariau  Diet 
meets  and  is  immediately  proragned. 

INTBRNATIOHAL  KBLATtONS. 

Novemtier  91. — Austrian,  Italian,  French,  and  Brit- 
ish warships  are  ordered  to  the  Pirnus  to  fores  Turkegr 
to  grant  the  Macedonian  reforms. 

Xovi-i)i1h-i'  22.— The  I'ni  lo  rejectw  tlic  proposals  of  the 
powero  for  the  interuatiuual  control  of  Macedonian 
ilnances. 

NovenilwM- 2.'..-- Copies  of  tlio  T{usso-.Ta[Mincse  iK>aoe 
treaty  are  uilU  ialiy  excliaiiged  by  Amlm&sadur  iioaen 
and  Mr.  Takahira  at  Washington. 

November  8&— SecreUry  Root  deeidea  that  the  Isle 
of  Pines  belongs  to  Cuba,  and  urges  Americans  there 

tf>  respect  the  Cuban  republic's  sovereignty  Tlie  al- 
lied Ueet  of  the  powers  t^ikes  posMetudou  of  Mityleoe 

 Marquis  Ito  declares  that  there  will  be  no  spoliation 

of  Korea  under  Japan's  protectorate. 

November  SO.— Herbert  O.  Squlers  resigns  as  Amer- 
ican minister  to  Cuba  and  is  succeeded  by  Kthvln  V. 

Morgan  It  is  announced  at  Tokiothat  the  Japanese 

legations  at  Washington,  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  aodSt. 
Petersburg  will  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  embassies. 

December  5.— It  lt»  announced  that  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernnu'iit  rli-cidi-s  tn  jierept  in  principle  the  demands  0( 
the  powers  regarding  the  Macedonian  reforms. 

December  ?.— Dr.  Bebet,  the  Socialist  leader  In  tlw 
German  Ketchstag,  attacks  the  govenimeiit's  fondgn 
Ijolicy  as  exciting  the  distru.st  of  other  ualiuns. 

Decemljer  9. —Venezuela  and  Brazil  sign  protocols 
regarding  the  settlement  of  the  long-staudiug  bound- 
ary dispute. 

Deeeiiilit  r  11.— Italy  takes  ste])^  to  force  Vene/.uela 
to  agree  to  a  set  tleraeutof  the  Italian  claims. . . .A  large 
Persian  force  threatens  to  seise  a  disputed  aeetionoa 

the  Turkish  frontier. 

December  13.— The  I'orte  having:  formally  yielded  to 
the  <li'iniuiil  <if  the  powers  for  tlie  liiiaiu  iul  eoiitnil  of 
Mac«douia,  it  is  announced  that  the  iuterttatiooal  fleet 
will  be  withdrawn  from  Turkish  waters. 

DccemlHT  1*'.,  PreimiT  Hoii\  ier's  Moroccan  polit  v  is 
sostaiuud  iu  the  Fruucb  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  a  large 
vote. 
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RECOKO  or  CUR  KEN  T  Ht^  EM  S. 


I)i-ei'tnlH-r  I'.i  — (i<-nnuiiy  ••\i>n~»c^  ii'irni  tint  the 
uffiven  aod  lueu  of  the  cruiser  I'<iHih>  r  i>viTHt»'ii|H'il 
proper  forms  tti  lUtjulif,  Brasll. 

OTH»R  OCCUMBNCB8  OF  THft  MONTH. 

Karemter  3l.-'The  new  I'liitcd  gtatm  bnttlmlilp 

J'hijlnUi  n'Hclies  a  spee<l  nf  IU.73  knotH,  th*  blghetit 
record  for  nti  American  l)«ttlc«liip. 

Nomnber  a').— Samuel  Gomiiers  U  rejected  pmi- 
dent  of  the  Aiin  rir.in  Ft-deratioii  of  Ijibor. 

November  A  great  gale  ou  the  cuakU  of  Great 
•  Britain  aod  Ireland  caiues  manj  wrecks  and  mncdi  lowi 
'  of  life. 

November  «L—Tfce  national  committee  on  tbe  pro- 

pc»>t-<l  (h«nge  of  t)ie  Pre^iilctithd  liinugnratioU  day 
agrees  on  the  suljstitutioii  of  the  hist  Thursday  iu  April 
for  Mareh  4.. ..The  C«mmim-c  on  Stndeut  OrKiini/.a 
tlooa  of  Ctdnmbia  Univervity  abulube»  the  gfmw  ui 
football  as  at  praaent  |ila)red....The  Great  Lakes  are 
viHitt-il  hy  a  Hevere  HU>rm ;  manjr  Tesselsare  wrecked  and 
mHiiy  livt'H  h>st  ...The  dlrecton  of  tbe  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St  I'aul  u  liiwftjr  amboriae  that  nwd's  «x 
tension  to  the  Pacillc  coast. 

November  The  prinoees  royal  opens  the  Ijondon 
labor  ttntH  for  the  unemployed  under  the  auspioesof 
the  Church  Army  pime  40). . . .  Richard  A.  McCnrdv 
ledgns  the  preHi<lency  of  the  Mutual  Life. 

November  90.— The  two-hnndred-and-tlttieth  auni- 
Tensary  of  tbe  Mttlement  of  the  Jews  In  the  United 
Stalest  is  oWrved  in  Vfw  York  City. 

December  4— Tbe  Jews  of  New  York  City  observe  a 
day  of  mourning  for  their  murdered  oordigionists  in 
B'i*''ia. 

December  a.— A  lianquet  is  given  to  Marit  Twain  on 
hts seventieth  birthday. 

December  7.— Ten  persons  are  killed  in  a  raiIroa«l  ccil- 
lij»ion  in  Wyoming.... An  important  national  coofer- 
t  ni  e  <m  immigration  is  held  in  New  York  City  under 
the  auiipioesof  the  National  Civic  Federation. 

December  The  Nolwl  prise  for  the  advancement 
of  i«  u(  ('  iH  awanled  to  Baroness  Bertlia  von  8utto«r ; 
f.ir  iiudicine.  to  Prof.  Robert  Koch  ;  for  chemistry,  to 

Pro{.  A.lnlpli  von  15ii>iT.  ("V  >■.:.  -.  tr,  Pmf.  Phili|» 
Leuard;  and  for  literature,  u>  Henry  k  Sieiikiewicz. 

DBcember  W.— The  centennial  anniversary  of  the 
V)!rth  .if  %Vin;.nn  I.lf>yd  Garri«)on,  the  anti-slavery  agi- 
tator. %si>Uly  o»)«erve»l....The  new  Conard  turWne 
liner  funiuniin.  i\u-  lii-i  \r--.rl  of  ili.'  kind  destined  for 
New  York,  arrive?*  off  Sandy  Hook..  . It  is  annountt<l 
that  Captain  Amundsen,  the  Arctic  explorer,  having 
made  the  Northwest  IVssage,  will  continue  hln  voyage 
until  he  has  circled  the  polar  regions (960 page  81). 

December  11.— Pop»  I'iusX  h  jlds  a  secret  oonsistory 
and  creates  four  new  cardinals. 

December  11— The  American  Woolen  Company  an- 
nouncesan  in.  r.ast  ,,r  10  [n-r  rent,  in  the  wages  of  thirty 
thousand  employee**,  to  lukt  effect  on  .Tanuary  I.  IIIOD. 

December  13.— The  engagement  of  Mins  AWcv  Koose- 
velt,  daughter  of  the  President,  to  Representative  Nicho- 
las LongMTorth,  of  Ohio,  is  announced  at  tbe  White 
Hr.use. .  .Prt'^ident  Pritchett,  of  the  MivsHiichnsetUln- 
Btituteof  Technology,  n^nigns  to  devote  all  his  limeto 
work  aa  president  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation.... 
Charles  A-  Peabody  is  elected  president  of  the  Mutual 
Ufa  iDBunmoB  Company  of  New  York — George  W. 


I't  rkins  resigns  as  vioe-president  and  cluiirmaa  of  tlie 
llnance  committee  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 

Company. 

December  18.— The  oflioen*  of  the  Chicago  National 
Bank,  the  Home  Savings  Bank,  and  the  K<iuiiuble 
Trust  roiiipnny,  institutions  headed  by  James  R. 
Walsh,  jcsi^u  ii)  favor  of  repr<  «entative.<«of  theChleago 
Clearing  House  A.sfwiatlon  ;  depM>itnr-  arc  paid  itifnll. 

December  19.— Tbe  Salvation  Army  iu  Enghiud  re- 
oeivea  from  George  Herring  a  gift  ofmow  to  carry  out 
its  scheme  of  home  ooloolsaUon. 

OBITUARY. 

Novemlicr  'i:!.  — Daniel  K.  IVandmann.  the  German 

tragedian.  tiS  Prof.  .Sir  John  Bunion  -  Sanderson, 

M.D.,  F.K.S.  (Oxford).  W. 

November  94.— Nahum  Meir  Sohaikewlts,  a  popuUir 
Yiddish  novelist  and  playwright,  M, 

Novemlier  2:.  -  Mr-  Mary  Kidder,  the  welMuowD 
Americau  byuiu-writer,  80. 

November  «.— Former  Judge  Charles  K.  Dyer,  of 
Milwaukee,  71. 

November  87.— Ex-Chief  .Iu«t!ce  isjiikc  M.  Bbnlgett. 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Supreme  Court,  70.  .  .(i.  ti 
Joiieph  Lancaster  Brent,  of  the  Confederate  army, 
. . .  .Marshall  Field,  Jr.,  of  Chicago,  87. 

\oveml>er  28.— Joseph  Swift  Whiatlerv  a  well-kuown 
art  critic  of  Lenox,  Macst.,  4w. 

November  SO.— Rev.  Knslgn  MeCbesney,  D.D.,  of 

Syrat  >i-o  T'niversitj-,  tiO 

Decemlier  1.— Dr.  AnibroM;  h.  Kanney,  of  New  York 
City,  57. 

Decemlx-r  2.— Sir  Clinton  Edward  Dawluns,  partner 
ill  the  Lon<lon  banking  house  of  J.S.  Morgan  &  Co., 
December  3.— John  Bartlett,  compiler  of  Familiar 

Quotation;*," 

December  4  — Samuel  Adams  Drake,  author  and hls- 

t<irian,  72.... William  .T  M. Murray.  M.D.,  prasidontof 
the  Teuueetwe  State  lioanl  ot  Health,  K\. 

December  Kw— James  Kuasell  Pardons,  Jr.,  American 
consul-general  in  Mexico  City,  44....Capl.  Woodbury 
Kane,  of  New  York  City,  Mi. 

Decemlier  IV— William  11.  Thomps<jn,  trcjisurer  of 
the  Ix>uisiana  Purchaae  Kxpoiiitiuo  Conipauy,  75. 

l>eceml»er  «L— United  SUtea  Senator  John  H.  Mitcb- 
.11,  ,f  (>reg<ia,  TO... .Grand  Babbi  Zadoc  Kahn,  of 
Fmuce,  06. 

December  8i.— Sir  Bicbard  Clav«Thouse  .Icbb.  Kegius 
■profes-sor  of  (ireek  and  member  of  Parliament  for  Cam- 

bridge  University,  M  Henry  Holmes,  formerly  a 

well-known  English  musician.  .VS. 

Deeimiber  11.— fckiwanl  Atkiniwn,  t  lie  well  known 
social  and  political  economist  of  Boston,  7K....Pror. 
(ieorge  W.  MiltoobergBr,  a  well-kuowtt  Baltimore  phy- 
sician, «7. 

l)eceml>er  14.— Gen.  Herman  Hanpt,  a  veteran  of 
the  Civil  War  and  a  well-kuown  civil  engineer, 
WlllUim  Sharp,  tbe  Rngllsb  writer,  author  of  the 
works  ) nil >!i shed  under  the  pmndonymot  ^'Miss  Fiona 

MaclwxI.  .'•o. 

December  17.— Prof.  S,  Stanhope  Orris,  of  Princeton 

T'tiiversity.  7f>. 

Decemlier  IS.— Gen.  Uafael  Guitutles  Pacheco,  for 
many  ycwr*  prominent  in  Venesaelan  politics,  SC. 
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THS  LAST  c-OKcnwiox,— wiix  IT  HTup  TUUI  V— Froiu  the  Jutirri(i(  (Minneapolis). 
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UNiTKu  liDiwiA.-From  the -American  (New  York). 


TRK  UKEMPLnYABLK. 

(Dedirated  to  Lord  Roseberj.) 
From  Punch  (London). 


THE  OPTIMIBT. 

Amn't,  Hamii>:  "Wlmt  lalltliffli'ft.Hcominuherey  Tlint 
will  )k'  fun  !   I  ilu  lioiH'  tln-y'll  have  ilrcwork-*  I  " 

(The  powerti  hare  decided  on  maklnK  a  naval  demonntra- 
tion  in  case  the  Sultan  should  continue  obntinate  un  the 
Macedonian  dlflArulty.) 

From  Punch  (London). 

_  ^  ^    ,  y  Google 
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nwii.  I've  Ix-eu  through  H  nil.   Vou  have  my  Hympathy."  ,8H  o,  pineb  i/jokino  fob  SHFXTKR. 

From  the  Prtm  (PbiUdelphU).  From  tbo  ITou  (BingbAznton). 
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OBTTiKU  TO  BE  A  piunTr  KTUKJOJODB  uAMK  rou  UNCLB  BAM.-Froiu  the  Jourfioi  (Minne«pulis). 

*  -r- 


At  Uat  the  Bear  breaks  throagh  »U  bonda. 


The  CxnT  and  Witte  preeent  the  manifesto.  Will  that  be 
•Boogh  to  Mti»fy  hhn  ? 


THE  CONSTITfTlOS  MAMirKHTO. 

Frcim  KUuld4-radat»ch  (Berlin). 


(iENUARME  (Emperor  William):  "I  thouKht  I  heani  a 
strange  noiiie  In  your  hoafM>.   I>o  yon  want  any  hflpV" 

The  Cxaii:  "Tliank  yon.  Everything  la  gulng  for  the 
best." 

Gkndakme  :  "  I'm  sorry." 

From  PoMfuIno  (Turin). 

,  Google 
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ORIHP  PAMAOES  PROM  Tfll  PRniDSXf  • 

From  the  Tribune  (Chicago). 


BIS  PATORITE  AUTHOR. 

Fnun  the  Chronicle  (Chicago). 

^CK«>TO«iL»  Tn  BE  6H«MrC0  »T/«TeMOO0. 

C  kCLwoc  vn»(«««ntLi.  innisnnTieN. 

Su'eilvitiOH  or  aoiiMncK  carwiiNics  »r  rttcWi  eorViV. 
QuK&nmO       ncSRTC  evil.. 

AxiiiuttjuTwi  W<»n  m  •e«f»u«mitk  M^*. 


WHAT   WILL  THS   VERDICT  B«7 

From  the  Leader  (Cleveland). 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  8ROEMAKP.R  WANTS  IT  ALL,— TRE  TAIL 
WITH  THE  HIDE. 

From  the  Spokrtmait-Rrrlnr  ^Spokane). 
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IT  I«  AMXOrxrED  THAT  OOVEHNOR  I,A  rm.I.KTTK  WII.I, 
OKT  O.K  THE  KK.N'ATOKI  Al.  AI.I.KV. 

Vmia  the  TWituiir  (Minnp«ix)llM). 


CXrUI  HAM'S  ETTUm  T(l  THR  PAT-flrrrH  K  HHOW. 

UxcUl  8am:  "Yen.  them's  my  priao  hogs,  and  I  riM-kon 
Utejr  cMi't  be  b«Mit." 

'  Yp«:  liut  don't  you  think  you  ought  to  (five  the  littln  onm 
a  show  for*  while?"— From  the  Tritmne  (Chicago). 


Mh.  Ryax  T(i  Mb.  H akhiman  :  "  There  ain't  Koin'  to  be  no 

wjri<:" 

(A|in>|MM  of  Mr.  Harriman'M  Httr>nipt,  n«  explained  be- 
fore the  InHumncc  InvextlKatldit  ciimmittw",  to  pvnuadtj 
Mr.  Ryan  to  lot  him  Join  lb  the  parvluise  of  the  Kqui- 
table's  Htock.) 

• 


MOKE  CAI^MITY  IN  THE  (Mi|TTH. 

From  the  CnnttUutiim  (Atlanta). 
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namamm  mmjw,  or  oolivbia 

From  the  SftnHtmman-lUHtVB  (RpokjiM). 


"THB  ■DCCAmOIIAI.  IMFLCCtrCB  Or  MODKKN  rOOTBAU.'* 

From  tlw  IVAww  (ChicAgo). 


"miT  TBI  KIXD  or  *ntATKBV*  THAT  WIU  MAKB  TUI 
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THE  LIBERALS  AGAIN  AT  THE  HELM  IN 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 


BY  W.   r.  STEAD. 


THE  British  constitution,  which  is  not  a  con- 
stiliition  at  all,  is  full  of  uuotnalies.  para- 
doxos.  ami  contraili<'ti(»ri«.  !>ut  of  all  its  curious 
ami  uno.xjwctfd  ecccntricitit-s  there  is  none  so 
amazing  as  the  race-horse  rapidity  with  which 
it  [>rovides  for  a  com 
plete  change  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  empire. 
In  almost  every  depart- 
ment, the  constitution  is 
shjw  in  its  movciiienis 
and  cumljrous  in  its  ac- 
tion. But  in  tlu' achieve- 
ment of  that  constitu- 
tional revolution  which 
is  involved  in  the  ejec- 
tion of  the  entire  person- 
nel of  the  central  gov- 
ernmentand  the  transfer 
of  all  authority  from  one 
party  to  its  iKjlitit-al  op- 
|M)nent  the  British  con- 
stitution Burpivsses  all 
others  in  the  speed  aud 
facility  of  its  operation. 
John  Bull,  who  provides 
checks  and  counter- 
checks against  any  rapid 
alteration  in  his  political 
arrangements,  and  who 
often  seems  to  think  it 
more  important  to  pro- 
vide a  brake  than  to  cre- 
ate a  motor,  in  this  one 
suprenu'ly  important 
i-risis  sacrifices  every- 
thing in  order  to  render  it  possible  for  him  to 
change  his  ministers  in  an  irreducible  minimum 
of  time. 

"When  the  month  of  Noveuiber  closed,  Mr. 
Balfour,  supported  by  a  majority  of  "'I  members 
in  a  House  of  (370,  was  prime  minister  of  the 
King.  Every  office  in  tlie  state  was  held  by 
I'nionist  ministers  of  his  own  appointment,  all 
of  whom  were  loyal  in  their  support  of  the  ad- 
ministration, which  under  himself  and  his  uncle. 
Lord  Salisbury,  had  governed  the  empire  since 
1HS5,  with  three  y<"ars'  intermission  from  1H92- 
9;'>,     His  authority  there  was  none  to  dispute. 


SIR  HENHY  CAMPBEMy-nANNEHMAN, 

(The  Llbortil  Prumler  of  EdKlaiid.) 


The  Parliament  elected  in  1900  had  still  another 
year  of  life.  His  working  n\ajorily  in  the  IIuuso 
of  Lords  was  t*'n  to  one.  The  by  elections,  it 
was  true,  hud  been  going  steadily  against  him 
for  the  last  three  years,  but  a  working  majority 

of  7(5  bears  a  good  deal 
of  nibbling,  and  so  long 
as  it  remained  faithful 
no  on»!  could  force  a  (lis- 
solution.  The  majority 
of  the  British  newspa- 
jiers.  every  morning  and 
evening.  ]»roclaimed  the 
e.\cellenre  of  his  rule 
and  vied  with  one  an- 
other in  describing  the 
sad  catastrophe  which 
would  overwhelm  the 
country  if  the  opposi- 
tion, by  any  sad  mis- 
chance, were  to  return 
t(»  power, 

A   KAI'lll  OOVKRNMKVTAI. 
KKVoKimoN. 

In  the  first  days  of 
I)eceuilx'r, however,  Mr. 
Halfour  decided  that  he 
had  had  enough  of  it. 
He  had  siK^nt  the  last 
two  years  in  iialancing 
hitnseif  upon  the  tight- 
rope of  and>iguity  be- 
tween the  protectionist 
and  the  free-trade  sec- 
tions of  his  own  jmrty. 
Mr.  Chandjerlain  had  l>econje  impatient,  and.  in 
response  to  an  urgent  apjwal  from  .Mr.  Balfour 
to  prolong  the  period  of  indecision,  had  emphat 
ically  hoisteil  the  banner  of  a  tax  on  .Vmerican 
and  foreign  wheat  in  order  to  give  half-H-dollar 
a  quarter  preference  to  the  wheat  of  Canada. 
Mr.  Balfour  thereup(»n  incontinently  resolved  to 
resign.  He  diil  not  consult  his  party.  He  in- 
timated his  intention  t  j  his  cabinel.  and  then,  on 
•Monday.  Decemlx-r  4.  he  placed  his  n-siguution 
in  the  hands  of  the  King.  On  the  same  day,  the 
King  sent  for  Sir  Henry  (  ampbell  Bannerman 
and  ajipointed  him  prime  minister  in  Mr.  Bal- 
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four's  place.  By  the  following  Monday  the  new 
priiue  minister  had  got  together  his  cabinet,  and 
had  submitted  their  namea  to  the  King  for  hia 
approval.  Approved  they  wore,  anil  fortliwith 
the  retiring  niinistors  surrendered  the  seals  of 
office,  vacated  theirrespective  departments,  which 
were  promptly  taken  possession  of  hy  tln  ir  «)ir- 
cessors.  and,  liey,  presto !  the  great  tranefurmU- 
tion  act  was  done. 

It  had  all  the  suildenneas  and  tlir-  nnpxpnrtf'd 
ness  of  a  scene  iu  a  Christmas  pantomime.  In 
less  than  ft  fortnight  the  whole  personnel  of 
the  central  administration  was  rlmnL'T'd.  Every 
of&ce  waa  handed  over  from  politicians  of  the 
Conaervative  party  to  their  Liberal  opponents. 
From  Itottoiii  tr>  tr(|i.  Do  vestige  of  tlic  >'\d  uiin- 
Utry  was  left  in  existence.  No  revolution  couid 
have  made  a  cleaner  sweep,  and  in  every  gov- 
ernment ofliee  power  was  transferri-d  to  the  men 
who  for  the  Jast  ten  years  liave  lieeu  constantly 
in  oppoaition  more  or  less  violent  to  the  men 
whom  they  n-plat-t'd.  Yet  so  ]>erfectly  is  the 
machinery  of  the  Uritish  constitution  braced  up 
to  secure  this  rapid  transfer  of  power  from 
pftrty  to  party  that  In  no  part  of  the  eninre,  at 
home  or  oversea,  w:is  tlien-  ovi-n  a  momentary 
arrest  of  the  nornml  luiira  iiuiig  of  the  admin- 
istration, no  jar  in  the  snlitle  workings  of  the 
mecl  ui'sm  of  finance.  Tlie  empire  had  changed 
its  rulers  witliout  strain  or  friction.  Some 
months  ago,  Mr.  Balfour  declared  that,  when- 
ever tlie  dissoluliiin  caTnr\  it  would  coum  IHcc  a 
thief  iu  the  night.  It  would  be  moru  accurate 
to  say  that  when  he  found  he  could  no  longer 
postpono  :\  dissolution  his  whole  administrution 
disappeared  with  the  silence  and  celerity  of  a 
thiet  in  the  night.  Britishers,  who  are  painfully 
conscious  if  tin-  1  iitiir'ing  delay  with  which 
tlieir  political  niaclauury  often  works,  may  be  par- 
doned for  a  little  complacency  when  they  con- 
t«'mplate  the  one  oi-casion  in  whicli  the  rapidity  of 
its  movements  beats  <>ven  revolutionary  records. 

WHY   Mil.    HAU^OlB  RBSIOKKU. 

Mr.  Balfour's  action  in  resigning  instead  of 
himself  dissolving  Parliament  was  a  smart  polit- 
ical maneuver,  unliappily  too  characteristic  of 
his  decadence.  The  Libomls  natimiliy  desired 
that  thu  Country  should  liav*'  an  cppin-tiiniiy  of 
going  to  the  polls  on  the  clear  isi^iir  raised  by 
th<>  record  of  ten  y<'«r?  "f  'I'l  ry  :if!;:.inistration. 
They  njgarded  Mr,  Balfour  and  Ins  party  as  be- 
ing in  the  dock,  and  before  they  took  office  they 
wi.shed  to  have  tiie  verdict  of  ihi;  country  r«'- 
turnud  by  the  votes  of  the  electors.  But  this, 
for  e(]unliy  obvious  reasons,  Mr.  Balfour  wisbetl 
to  avoid.  By  resigning  now.  he  C(>m|Kdled  his 
opponents  to  undertake  the  task,  tirst  of  form- 


ing a  now  administration,  with  all  the  risks  which 
it  involves  of  {>er8onal  sliglit  And  sectional  dif> 

ferences,  and,  secondly,  Of  facing  the  risk  of  any 
tintdward  incipient  arising  in  the  next  few  weeks 
wiiicli  might  be  use<l  against  the  new-born  gov- 
ernment. It  also  woiild  ettahle  them  to  ohseare 
to  a  certain  i  X'tj-iit  ilu-  real  issue  Iscfori'  the  coun- 
try. Insteail  of  Miiiply  vnUiig  ior  or  against  Mr. 
Balfour  and  his  administration,  they  wonid  be 
askc  1  Id  r-x])rf"--s  tii>'ir  opinion  npon  a  new  min- 
istry, which  had  not  had  any  opportunity  of  giv- 
ing the  country  a  taste  of  its  quality.  But  as 
Mr.  Balfour  coiild  ri"t  be  coinpi'llrd  tn  stay  in 
when  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  go  out,  and 
as  it  was  such  a  relief  to  get  rid  of  him  on  any 
tiTTns.  the  Liberals  ronsriitnl  to  fare  the  dis- 
advantages of  taking  oilice  before  the  dissolu- 
tion. Sir  Henry  ('ampbell-Bannerman  accepted 
tilt'  King's  commissioa  and  at  once  set  about 
forming  a  government. 

For  A  moment  Mr.  Balfour's  maneuver  seemed 
as  if  it  were  about  to  achieve  a  small  measure 
of  success.  TJie  Unionists,  being  themselves 
hopelessly  divided  on  the  question  of  the  tariff, 
pinned  all  their  hopes  upon  dividing  the  Lib- 
erals by  raisitig  the  old  war  cry  "f  tlir  union 
rersus  Ilome  Kule.  It  was  known  tl  ;a  Lord 
ibisehery,  despite  the  fact  that  he  had  held 
office  at  one  time  as  nomr  IIkIc  ]ki mn  r  by  vir- 
tue of  the  Irish  vote,  had  lieconif  an  apostate 
from  the  faith.  He  had  carried  with  him  in 
hi.-!  desertion  t?  few  l  iit  intlu(>ntial  memlH'rs 
of  the  Liberal  League,  which  he  had  formed 
just  as  the  Boer  war  was  ending,  to  enable  him 
to  stand  out  before  the  nati'  ti  as  flie  one  indis- 
pensable leader  of  the  Lil<eral  party.  A  certain 
section  of  the  Noncimformists,  irritated  at  the 
way  in  wliich  the  Irish  memliers  had  su]>p<»rted 
the  denominational  educational  policy  of  the 
government,  had  weakeneil  in  their  devotion  to 
ilome  Rule.  .Many  e'.  l  is  who  had  left  the 
Li)>eral  party  wlien  Mr.  Uladstone  became  a 
Home  Ruler  had  been  forced  back  into  its  ranks 
iiy  their  disgust  at  the  jingoism  of  the  Unionist 
gpvernment,  but  they  had  not  in  any  way  abated 
their  dislike  of  Home  liule.  It  was  believed 
that  when  the  Liberals  set  about  the  business 
of  c<uistructing  tlieir  cabinet  and  framing  their 
policy  diviMgence  of  opiiiit>n  on  the  Irish  (jues- 
li<)n  could  not  fail  to  manifest  itself,  and  then  a 
liilieral  party,  sjilit  iiy  Home  Rule,  might  be  ile- 
feated  by  a  I  niouist  party  split  by  protection. 

The  Jjiberal  leaders,  however,  were  well  aware 
of  the  cah'ulittions  <if  tiu'ir  opponents.  They 
knew  that  they  themselves  were  of  one  mind  on 
the  issue  of  free  trade  rtratit  protection,  and  on 
that  i.'^.sue  they  were  dt'termined  the  election 
must  l>e  fought.    On  the  8ubje<;t  of  Irish  policy 
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SIR  EDWARD  GREY. 

iSecretAry  of  8taU>  for  Fon-inn  AffMlnt.) 


they  were  equally  agreed  in  recojrnizinp  the  im- 
possibility of  carrying  aHimio  Kulo  bill  through 
tlie  House  of  Lonls  unli-ss  aflt'r  an  apjx'al  to 
the  constituencies  on  the  <lirfct  issue,  for  or 
against  Home  Kule.  That  had  been  the  issue  in 
1S95,  iinti  tlie  response  of  the  country  had  been 
uninist-akablo.  I'ntil  an  equally  clear  and  em- 
phatic ex[ire88ion  of  opinion  in  favor  of  Home 
KuU'  \Vfn>  given  by  the  country,  the  House  of 
Lonis  wttuld  undoubtedly  reject  the  bill.  Home 
Rule  in  the  coming  I'urliainent  was  therefore  an 
impossiiiility.  Hut  as  the  Liberal  party  was 
pledge«l  to  Home  Kulf.  when  they  can  carry  it 
through,  they  were  boiunl  to  tlo  all  that  they 
could  in  the  new  Parliament  to  bring  tim  Irish 
administration  into  harmony  with  Irish  ideas, 
and  so  to  pave  the  way  for  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  Home  Kule  when  the  conditions  of  the  con- 
stitutional game  rendere<l  this  a  possibility. 

Tilt!  wh<»Ie  matter  was  carefully  discussed  be- 
tween Sir  Henry  Campbcll-Hannerman  and  Mr. 
Asquith.  A  tliorougli  agreement  was  estab- 
lished. The  terms  in  which  the  Liberal  policy 
in  relation  to  Ireland  were  to  be  announced  were 
communicated  by  Mr.  Asquith  to  his  fellow-Lib- 
eral Leaguers.  Mr.  Haldane  and  .'^ir  Edward 
Grey,  and  were  by  them  entirely  approved.  Then 
Sir  Henry  < 'ampl>ell  Hann«'rman.  addressing  his 


constituents  in  Stirling,  made  public  the  ac- 
cepted declaration  of  Liberal  policy  in  Ireland. 
— Mr.  Haldane  following  suit  almost  immediately 
after.  Their  joint  declaration  made  no  stir.  It 
wa«  oxi>ected,  and  was  indeed  inevitable  under 
the  circumstances. 

THi:  MAKINO  or  TMK  CAUINKT. 

As  Sir  Henry  Camplx'll-Hannerman — whom 
it  is  customary  to  describe  briefly  hs  ••  C.-B." — 
proceeded  with  the  fc^rmation  of  his  cabinet  he 
was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  he  was  con- 
fronted by  none  of  the  difficulties  which  Mr. 
Balfour  ha<l  hoped  would  prove  so  embarras,sing 
to  the  Liberal  leader.  His  colleagues  rallied 
around  liim  with  perfect  loyalty,  and,  in  a 
fashion  rare  in  the  formation  of  cal)inel8.  showed 
no  <lisposition  to  insist  upon  being  appointed  to 
the  posts  which  they  fancied.  There  wa.s  not  u 
single  instance  in  which  any  of  the  incoming 
ministers  made  the  appointment  to  any  particu- 
lar post  the  con«lition  of  his  a«lhesiori  to  the 
ministry.  Neither  was  there  any  hitch  as  to 
the  programme. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Liberals  had  been 
out  of  office  since  1S!).">,  there  were  very  few  sur- 
vivors of  the  old  previous  Liberal  cal)inet  still  in 
Parliament.  Lonl  Kosebery,  by  his  disagree- 
ment with  the  oth«?r  Liberal  lenders  on  the 
question  of  Irish  Homo  Uule.  had  rendered  him- 
self impossible.  Lord  Spencer,  who  at  one  time 
seemed  likely  to  be  the  Liberal  premier,  was 
hors  lie  nunhnt.  Lord  Kijwn  was  too  old  for  any 
active  work  ;  Sir  Henry  Fowler,  although  seven- 
ty-five years  ohl,  has  vigorous  health,  but  as  he 
had  practically  done  nothing  for  his  party  for 
ten  years,  he  ought  to  have  been  shelved,  but 
had  to  be  placated  by  a  sinecure.  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  another  ex- Liberal  minister,  had  done 
nothing  for  that  rehabilitation- of  his  character 
which  he  himself  had  publicly  promised  should 
take  place.  Mr.  .\cland  and  .Mr.  .Arnold  Morley 
were  no  longer  in  rarlianient.  Of  his  fornu-r 
colleagues,  the  prime  minister  could  only  muster 
Lord  Twocdmouth,  who  will  be  the  Ijiberal 
leader  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  Lord  Burgh- 
clerc  (formerly  minister  of  ugricultun*  and  Lonl 
Carnarvon's  brotlier  in  law).  Mr.  .lolin  Morley, 
.Mr.  .lames  Bryce,  Mr.  Herbert  (Jladstone.  and 
.Mr.  II.  II.  .Asquith.  .\s  cabinets  contain  from 
sixteen  to  nineteen  members,  there  was  plenty 
of  room  for  new  ltloo<l. 

In  arranging  his  cabinet.  Sir  Henry  had  only 
one  serious  difficulty  to  overcome.  This  was 
the  conviction  entertained  by  .<ir  Fid  ward  Grey 
that  Sir  Henry  Campbell- Bannerman.  who  is 
now  sixty-nine  years  old,  ought  to  retire  to  the 
upper  house.    Tt)  Ik'  prittie  minister  and  leailer 
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of  ihv.  House  of  ( 'oininoiiii  is  a  serious  tax  u\ton 
the  liealtli  of  the  strongest  man.  The  Liberals 
were  dangerously  weak  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
AVliat,  then,  was  more  natural  than  that  Sir 
Henry  should  take  a  peerage  and  be  prime  min- 
ister and  leader  of  the  upper  house  ?  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey  was  convinced  that  this  was  the  best 
arrangement,  so  convinced  that  it  wa.n  not  only 
the  best,  but  absolutely  the  only  workable,  ar 
rangement.  that  he  point-blank  refused  to  join 
the  ministry  unless  Sir  Henry  did  go  to  the 
upper  house.  Sir  Henry  and  lite  Liberal  party 
as  a  whole  held  the  other  view.  Sir  Kdward 
(rrey  was  quite  sun-  he  was  right.  And  as  Sir 
Henry  did  not  see  his  way  to  oblige  Sir  Kdward 
and  disoblige  all  the  rest  of  the  party,  there 
seemed  no  way  out  of  the  deadlock.  Fortunate- 
ly, however,  the  difliculty  was  Imppily  surmount- 
eil.  Sir  Henry  is  to  go  to  the  House  of  Lords 
some  time,  but  for  the  {>reKent  lie  remains  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  Sir  Kdward  (Jrey  be- 
comes secretary  of  state  for  foreign  atTairs. 

This  little  hitch  liavitig  In-en  happily  sur- 
mounted, the  work  of  cabinet  nuiking  proceeded 
apace,  and  on  Deceniber  l\,  seven  (lays  after 
Mr.  Halfour  had  resigned,  the  new  administra- 
tion was  practically  complete. 

MAKE-ri'  OK  TIIK   XKW  Mt.NlSTKV. 

The  following  l>rief  description  of  the  j)er- 
sonnel  of  some  of  the  new  ministers,  whose  power 
will  be  most  significant  to  Britain  and  America, 
may  i\(>t  be  without  interest  to  Americans  : 

Sir  Henry  CamitU'll-Hannerman.  the  prime 
minister,  is  n  Scotchman,  like  Mr.  Balfour  and 
.Mr.  (iladstone.    He  lias  sat  thirty  seven  years 


TMK  KAKL  OV  KMilN.  IIRRHKKT  J.  lil.AIMTnNK. 

iSecrf  tary  of  Statf  for  the        (.Secretary  of  State  for 
Coloiiivit.)  Home  A(ralr».) 

without  a  lireak  for  the  famous  Scotch  town  of 
Stirling.  He  is  sixty-nine  years  of  age.  married, 
hut  with  no  children.  He  would  have  been 
elected  Speaker  in  \S'Xl  hul  for  the  veto  of  Lord 
Hosebery,  who  did  not  wish  to  lose  Ids  secretary 
for  war.  It  was  on  a  vote  of  censure  on  liis 
conduct  at  the  war  oflice  in  regaril  to  the  supply 
of  cordite  for  small-arms  ammunition  that  Lord 
Kosebery's  government  was  ih'feateil  on  a  "snap  " 
division  in  IHU'i.  "  t'.  B."'  was  selected  as  leader 
of  the  opposition  in  the  Commons  on  the  retire- 
ment of  Sir  William  Harcotirt.  in  Since 
then  he  has  kept  the  party  together  and  led  it  to 
victory.  He  incurred  the  n<-rce  ilenunciation  of 
Tories  by  the  sturdy  ami  uncompromising  way 
in  which  he  opposed  the  unjust  war  in  South 
.\frica.  He  is  a  stout,  tough,  ini]»erturV)able, 
honest  Liberal  of  the  iild- fashioned  school,  who 
has  always  played  the  game  and  played  it  straight. 
Ho  is  devoted  to  peace,  is  a  good  friend  of 
.America,  has  always  been  a  strong  advocate  of 
the  French  alliance, — which  he  regards  as  the 
traditional  |M>Iicy  of  Scotland, — th-tests  the  at- 
tempt to  make  bad  bhxid  beiw«>en  Kngland  and 
(iermany,  is  in  favor  of  an  mtt  ntr  with  Russia, 
and  loathes  militarism  with  his  whole  soul. 

Sir  Etlward  <Jrey.  the  foreign  minister,  ranks 
next  to  the  prime  minister  in  th«'  importance  of 
bis  office.  He  is  not  a  Scotchman,  but  a  North- 
umbrian whose  estate.«  lie  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  Scottish  border,  lie  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Northeastern  Haihvay.  which  is  one  of  the  three 
great  routes  to  .Scotland.  He  is  forty  thre<> 
years  ohl.  anil  has  no  children.  He  is  the  cousin 
of  Earl  Urey,  the  governor-general  of  Canada. 
He  is  a  clear  an»l  forcible  sjM'aker.    He  served 
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his  appreDticesbip  in  administration  aa  under 
secretary  to  Lord  Rosebery.  and  went  with  tlie 
royal  commission  whose  report  was  the  basis  for 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  forlorn  British  colonies  in  distant 
parts.  The  chief  fault  in  his  character  as  a  pol- 
itician is  that  he  is  much  more  interested  in  his 
gardens  and  in  his  tishing  than  in  politics.  He 
is  a  meiid>er  of  the  Liberal  League,  and  has  de- 
clared himself  in  favor  of  tlie  Japanese  alliance 
and  the  French  ruUutc.  He  may  be  as  steady 
and  as  g(Mjtl  a  foreign  secretary  as  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  and  ho  is  pledged  to  carry  on  the  {)olicy 
of  his  preilecessor. 

Mr.  Herbert  H.  Asquith.  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, deputy  leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
uions,  is  a  capable  man  of  the  law,  fifty-three 
years  old,  with  good  forensic  capacity  for  de- 
bate. He  was  an  able  home  secretary  in  the  last 
Lil>eral  administration,  and  he  will  bo  Sir  Henry's 
successor  as  leader  of  tlio  House  when  "  C'.-H." 
goes  to  the  House  of  Lords.  He  is  a  man  with- 
out enthusiasm.  an<i  has  aged  much  of  late  years 
by  trying  to  combine  the  practice  of  the  law  and 
the  pursuit  of  society  with  political  life.  Al 
though  not  a  Scotchman,  but  a  Vorkshireman. 
Mr.  Asquith,  like  Mr.  Morley,  sits  for  a  Scotch 
constituency. 

Lord  Elgin,  the  secretary  for  the  colonies,  is 
a  staid,  sensible  Scottish  j>eer  who  made  a  re- 
8iM>ctable  viceroy  of  India  and  a  ])ainstaking 
president  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  .South 
African  War.  He  also  helped,  as  head  of  the 
commission,  to  settle  the  difficulty  occasioned 


l)y  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  to  the 
property  of  the  Scottish  Free  Church.  Much 
will  dejiend  upon  who  is  his  under  secretary  in 
the  Commons.    Lord  Elgin  is  married. 

Mr.  John  Morley,  as  the  80crel«ry  for  Intlia. 
is  an  appointment  dictated  more  by  the  neces- 
sity for  providing  a  high  enough  office  for  so 
distinguished  and  influential  a  man  than  from 
any  innate  capacity  or  acquircil  knowledge  of 
Indian  affairs  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Morley.  Mr. 
Morley  was  Mr.  (iladstone's  lieutenant  and  is 
Mr.  LJladstone's  biographer.  .\s  an  adminis- 
trator lie  will  be  painstaking,  ami  a.s  a  platform 
siR^akor  and  a  deliverer  of  sot  orations  he  is  a«l 
mirable.  Hut  ifis  to  be  ht>ped  that  there  will 
Ihj  no  grave  internal  or  external  crisis  in  India 
during  his  stay  at  the  India  office.  He  is  sixty- 
seven,  married,  but  childlfss.  He  was  a  stanch 
pro- Boer,  and  is  a  stalwart  Home  Ruler. 

Mr.  Richard  H.  Haldane.  the  secretary  of 
slate  for  war.  is  a  Scotchman  with  (ierman 
training  and  Jesuitical  temperament,  with  a  nat- 
ural gift  for  intrigue  ripened  by  much  exercise, 
— a  man  in  whom  many  j>eople  believe  and  more 
jHJople  tlistrust,  but  who  believes  supremely  in 
himself.    He  is  forty-nine,  and  unmarried. 

Mr.  James  Hryce.  tlie  chief  secretary  for  Ire- 
land, is  the  only  rrishmau  in  the  cabinet.  He 
is  a  Scottish  Presbyterian  from  Wales  who  sits 
for  .\berdeen,  having  left  Ireland  so  long  ago 
that  most  people  believe  him  to  be  a  Scotch- 
man. The  post  is  uncongenial.  Mr.  Bryce  is 
one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  government,  but 
he  is  not  tough  enough  for  the  Irish  office.  Mr. 
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Bryce  is  sixty-seven,  and  married,  but  child- 

Mr.  Herbert  J.  Gladstone,  who  was  whip,  or 
piirty  niiiiiag<'r,  for  tho  opposition,  is  the  son  of 
Mr.  iJliitistonc.  and  one  of  the  few  English  mem- 
bers  of  the  cabinet.  He  sits  for  Leeds,  is  fifty-one 
vt'ars  old,  and  lias  rccontlv  married.  He  wanted 
to  be  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  but  he  was  gen- 
erally marked  out  to  be  home  secretary.  He  is 
a  hanl-working.  straightforward  Liberal,  with 
little  of  his  father  in  him  liut  his  name. 

Sir  Hob«'rt  T.  Held,  tho  lord  chancellor,  is  a 
Scot  of  tho  Scots,  a  pro-Boer  of  the  pro-Hoers, 
anil  a  Liberal  of  tin;  Liberals.  I'ndiably  no 
mori-  stalwart  Radical  ever  sat  in  the  Woolsack. 

Lord  Tweedmouth,  leader  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  is  a  Scotch- 
man, Marjoribanks  by  name.  He  served  his  ap- 
prentice.sliip  as  Liberal  whip  in  the  House  of 
( "omnions.  He  is  well  connected  socially,  a  man 
coiiijtetfnt  rather  than  capable,  married  to  Lord 
Haiidolpli  <  'hurcliill'ssister,  ami  fifty-si.xyearsold. 

Mr.  I)avi<l  Lloyd-(»corge,  the  president  of  the 
Moan!  <»f  Trade,  is  a  very  witty,  wiry  Welshman 
who  has  fought  his  way  up  by  sheer  pluck  anil 
indomital'Ie  energy.  He  is  tho  leader  of  the 
Wolsh  pcojjle  and  the  spokesman  of  the  Non- 
com  fonnist  revolt.  No  one  }mt  up  so  gallant  a 
fight  as  1m!  did  for  the  Hoors  in  the  latf  war. 
He  is  forty-two  years  old.  marrieil,  with  children. 

Mr.  John  Ittirns,  the  first  Labor  memV)er  to 
«'nter  an  Pjnglish  cabinet,  is  a  Scotchman  who 
sits  for  a  London  constituency.  He  is  so  well 
known  on  both  sides  of  the  sea  that  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  say  more  than  that  he  is  a  sound  pro- 


SVDNEY  C.  Bl'XTON.  JOHN  BURNA. 

(PoHtmuiit«r-Ucneral.)  (I'rvHl<k>nt  of  the  I^oral 

(iovemnient  Bo«n!.) 

Boer,  a  stanch  free-trader,  an  extremely  good 
speaker,  andadownriglit  honest  n»an.  He  is  forty- 
seven,  and  has  a  wife  and  one  child.  As  president 
of  the  Local  (Jovernment  IJoard  he  will  have  to 
deal  with  the  unemployed  and  iK)or-law  reform. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  anything  about  tho 
otlier  meml>ers  of  the  cabin<'t,  but  we  pass  at  once 
to  tho  more  important  outsiders  holding  oflice  but 
not  within  the  charmed  circle. 

The  most  important  of  these  is  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill,  who  is  thirty-one  years  old.  whom 
'•C.-li."  at  one  time  designed  to  admit  to 
the  cabinet  as  postmaster-general.  On  second 
thought,  and  in  full  agreement  with  Winston, 
lie  deciiled  to  giv*;  hin>  the  most  important  jx)8t 
outside  tho  cabinet,  that  of  under  secretary  for 
the  colonies.  Tho  latti-r  post  has  placed  him  in 
tho  position  of  Ix  ing  representative  of  the  colo- 
nies in  the  Commons,  and  will  pit  him  against 
Mr.  Chand>erlain  on  all  debates  on  preference. 
Next  to  him  comes  Lord  Aberdeon.  who  goes 
back  to  Dublin  as  lord  lieutenant  with  hia 
wife  to  reprosont  to  tho  Irish  the  good-will  of 
the  Liiterals  to  their  nation. 

Besides  these  there  are  the  law  oflScers  of  the 
crown,  and  a  whole  fry  of  under  secretaries. 
Hut  it  is  the  men  named  aiiove  who  give  the 
administration  its  distinctive  characteristics.  It 
is  an  administration  which  from  top  to  bottom 
is  Scotch.  The  loaders  in  both  houses  are 
Scotch.  The  lord  chancellor  is  Scotcli.  So  are 
the  secretaries  of  state  for  the  colonies  ami  for 
the  war  oflice.  The  chancellor  of  the  excheijuer 
sits  for  a  Scotch  constituency.  So  do  the  secre- 
taries for  India  and  the  chief  secretary  for  Ire- 
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land.  John  Burns  is  a  Scotchman.  The  only 
Englishmen  not  connected  with  Scotland  in  the 
cabinet  are  more  or  less  "stufliufr."  The  one 
brilliant  new  Englishman  is  a  Weluhiiian. 

THE  POLlCr  or  THE  NEW  OOVERNIIEXT. 

The  policy  of  the  new  povernmeut  is  clearly 
indicated  by  the  policy  which  its  members  pur- 
sued in  opposition.  In  foreign  policy  it  will  do 
its  utmost  to  carry  out  the  princi|>le  of  continu- 
ity. It  will  repudiate  none  of  its  predecessors' 
engagements.  Sir  Edward  Grey  will  take  up 
the  foreign  policy  of  Lord  Ijansdowno  at  the 
point  where  ho  dropped  it,  ami  will  endeavor  so 
to  act  that  no  one  at  tlie  other  end  of  the  wire 
will  know  tliere  lias  been  any  change  in  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  administration.  In  colonial  policy 
it  will  welcome  every  overture  made  by  the  cttl- 
onies  for  a  closer  union  with  the  mother  country, 
but  it  will  scrupulously  refrain  from  any  at- 
tempt to  force  the  pace  of  federation.  It  will 
hold  the  colonial  conference  which  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain hoped  to  use  as  a  protectionist  weapon, 
but  it  will  p<jint  to  its  majority  recorded  at  the 
coming  election  as  rendering  all  discussion  of 
preferences  based  on  food  ta.xes  absolutely  fu- 
tile. In  South  Africa  it  will  hurry  up  tlie  grant 
of  responsible  government  both  in  the  Free 
State  and  in  the  Transvaal.  It  will  probably 
begin  by  sending  out  a  commission  to  inquire 
into — (I)  the  unpaid  compensation  claims,  (2) 
Chinese  labor,  and  (3)  the  establishment  of  re- 
sponsible government. 

In  Ireland  it  will,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  said, 
hare  a  policy  of  Home  Rule  by  installments.  It 


will  do  everything  the  Irish  Xationalists  demand 
that  can  be  granted  without  forcing  a  breach 
with  the  Protestant  prejudices  of  the  House  of 
Commons  or  provoke  the  veto  of  the  landed  in- 
terest in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  question  of 
theevicte<l  tenants  and  of  the  Catholic  University 
stand  in  the  forefront.  No  opportunity  will  be 
lost  to  advance  in  the  direction  of  Home  Rule, 
and  everything  will  be  done  to  conciliate  the 
Nationalists,  who  jjoasess  a  voting  strength  of  83 
in  the  House.  If  this  be  transferreil  to  the  Con- 
servative lol)by,  it  makes  a  difference  of  1G6  in 
the  Liberal  majority. 

In  home  allairs  it  will  be  primarily  engaged 
in  amending  the  Eilucation  Act  and  the  Licens- 
ing Act  of  its  i)redece88or8.  The  veto  of  the 
House  of  Lords  will  render  it  impossible  to  carry 
out  in  full  the  wishes  of  the  Nonconformists  and 
the  ttunperanco  reformers.  Hut  it  will  do  what 
it  can  in  both  directions.  The  question  of  the 
unemployed  and  the  whole  subject  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  poorer  classes  will  be  one  great  crux 
of  the  new  administration.  It  may  deal  with 
the  land  laws,  but  not  at  first.  Nor  is  it  like- 
ly that  it  will  attempt  to  (lisestablish  either  the 
Welsh  or  the  Scottish  Church. 

The  navy  will  be  maintained  at  its  present 
strength.  The  army  expenditure  will  be  re- 
duceii.  and,  if  Mr.  Haldane  is  fortunate,  reduced 
very  considerably.  There  will  be  a  strong 
movement  in  favor  of  general  physical  training 
of  the  whole  nation,  but  conscription  will  be 
treated  as  a  thing  abhorred.  The  volunteer 
forces  will  be  developed,  and  a  determined 
effort  made  to  make  the  regular  army  efficient 
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I. 

CHRISTMASTIDK  full  floo-i  in  England  ;  but 
not  iot  the  va^t  aud  ragged  army  of  the 
ttiMmptoyed  I    Not  for  tlie  ghastly  pro'  t- ssions, 
—  l^.OiHt  mt-n  aiul  I'l-vs  in   lino, — under 
with  juscnplujijs  like  the  snarl  of  a  beast  at  bay. 
'*  Curse  yow  <rAar%  /  *'    "  Owe  tu  a  thnnee  f  " 

ffr  ifrni'l  nutht  <-li<rn'fi/ ;  vw  w<nif  j'usfi'ri  !" 
"  Utve  us  work,  not  alms  I "  It  is  a  liideous- 
Bpecter,  this  problem  of  England's  unemployed, 
— the  I'hantom  at  the  Feast, — aMc  l>odi*  d  men 
willing  and  anxious  to  work  driven  desperate 
with  want,  literally  &tnting  in  the  streets  from 
luinger.  in  the  center  of  llu-  richest  capital  in 
the  richest  empire  of  the  world.  It  meets  you 
everywh(;re. — Anxioua  Fright, Want,  Hags,  Hun* 
ger.  Haunting  their  shame  in  your  face,  un- 
aeiianietl  borauso  thoy  are  <lo8pcrate.  You  no- 
tice a  raggml  man  running  abreast  your  cab, 
one,  two.  thioi',  four  miles,  perhaps  half  the 
length  of  ill''  <iiy.  To  Uc'lt?  No, — on  the 
chance  of  gelling  twojience  hy  keeping  your 
skirts  frum  touching  the  wheel  when  you  step 
fr  im  till' rail.  Or  you  hear  singing  outside  your 
winuow.  Urgan-grinders  V  No  ;  but  able-lx)dicd 
workmen  in  fluttering  tatters,  an  old  newspaper 
across  the  chest  in  place  <.f  sliirt.  boots  thru 
soak  up  the  liltU  of  the  street  like  a  sponge, — 
able-bodied  workmen  under  the  draggled  flag, 
••  I'ncmployed."  singiiiir  -ouie  ballad  of '-Mi  r- 
rio  Kngland  ''  on  the  chance  of  pennies  from  the 
windows.  Or  yonr  cab  is  caught  in  a  jam  at 
{'in'iriiig  Cmss.  What  i.s  tlu;  <  xfiti  nient  that 
draws  the  crowd  '<*  No  excitenunt.  your  Lon* 
don  friends  assure  yon — *'  it's  only  a  procession 
of  ilie  unempl«»yeil  ;  and  we  re  getting  used  to 
them.''  Or  you  pick  up  the  daily  paper.  Ten 
columns  to  i>olitics  ;  one-column  interview  with 
some  great  man  on  the  ways  to  alleviate  dis- 
tre.«s  ;  notice  of  a  commission  to  investigate  the 
ptKjr  liiws.-^  work,  by  the  way.  which  will  take 
yearn  ;  report  of  the  Queen's  Fttud  for  the  Un- 
emploveil. — winch,  except  for  two  small  amounts, 
hu!^  not.  at  the  time  of  writing,  been  distributed  ; 
and  tucked  away  in  ohscure  type  such  items 
as  llie  deatli  of  a  man  m  the  Km '>ai;kini^iit  from 
stat  vation,  or  the  suicide  of  a  woman  because  she 
could  not  bear  the  cry  of  her  children  for  food. 
Or  you  follow  the  reports  of  the  police  court 

{  '  ri  !  ible  wiul  lie  heiinl  the  prisoners  Mdilrcssin^;  a 
crowd  of  the  unemployed,  giving  utterance  to  such  ex- 


prewioDS«s  "Slick  together,  boys  i "  " Curse tiieir  cbar- 
ity ;  we  want  work  !"  "  We  want  work,  and  no  wrlrto- 

cnitk'  humbug  !"  Con.Htable  witnied  them  to  away, 
but  tliey  refused.  Traftic  was  ol»«tructed,  ho  he  took 
lliein  in  m-tody.  Qiit^-mioneii  by  the  Ixird  Mayor,  pHs* 
KMur  rfpliwl:  "  UndoubtetUy  we  refuseil  to  go  away. 
We  have  tried  honestly  to  get  work,  but  have  1>een 
hounded  down."  The  Lord  Mayor :  "  I  hare  nothing 
to  do  with  that  What  hare  you  to  answer  to  the 
charge?"  Prlssoner:  "I  hiive  been  treat«<l  worse  thnn 
a  brut«.  If  we  CHnnut  Kel  work,  t  here  in  nothing  but 
death."  The  Lord  Mayor  :  "I  wi.d  t  liNten  to  tliat  sort 
of  abow  of  this  public  They  arts  doing  their  b«it  for 
the  honest  nnemployed.  Thin  is  the  sort  o(  rewaid  yoa 
give  tlie  imblic.  T  tatinot  do  lea**  tliaii  fine  you  twenty 
sbilliugH  each,  ur  fuurtceu  dayu'  im  prison  men  t.** 

Need  we  ask  what  the  attitude  of  those  pris- 
oners will  be  toward  justice  when  they  come 
out  of  prison  ?  The  country  is  taking  better 
care  of  them  because  tlu-y  broke  the  law,  is  tak- 
ing better  care  of  its  thieves  and  penitentiary 
birds  and  murderers,  than  it  does  of  the  house- 
less wanderers,  who  tlit  like  shadows  of  an  un- 
der-world, dumb  with  hopelessnees, 

11. 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  give  the  impres* 
sion  that  nothing  is  being  done.  I  venture  to 
say  that  such  a  wave  of  puldic  awakening  never 
passed  over  England  as  the  sympathy  now  at 
\vi>rk  f'lr  the  unemployed.  The  Qni'('n"s  h'und 
tdr  tiio  L^uemployed  has  now  nuclu;«i  half  a 
iiiilli'  ii  dollars,  ami  will  be  still  larger  by  the 
time  th<  si'  \vf>rd.s  are  in  jtrint.  1  sIjouM  not  care 
to  say  in  round  numbers  how  many  thousand 
destitute  people  the  Salvation  .Vrmy  is  nightly 
feeding  and  housing ;  and  the  Hev.  W.  W. 
Carlilo's  Church  Army,  to  which  the  Morning 
PmVs  Embankment  Home  Fund  goee  so  help- 
fully, is  dning  everywlien'  in  Kn;_'lani!  wh.it  the 
Salvation  Army  has  been  famed  for  doing.  In 
the  church,  in  the  street,  at  the  club,  over  after- 
noon tea  and  elaborate  ilinncns,  the  unemployed 
have  become  tliu  absorbing  topic  of  conversa- 
tion. They  have  even  been  elevated  to  the 
somewhat  iiien-i  ri<  i(ju.s  impoiiance  of  being 
used  as  a  football  by  the  politicians,  and  an 
excuse  for  the  red  flag  with  the  dcatlfs  head  by 
the  fools,  frumps,  and  idiots  who  make  up  the 
ranks  of  anarchy.  '-Tut  on  a  protective  fax  to 
build  up  our  own  inanufacturt-s  and  so  give  the 
unemployed  work,"  advocate  the  Unionists. 
•  Yes,  put  on  a  la.x  and  make  bread  dcari  r  for 
the  starving,"  retort  the  Liberals.    "  Down  with 
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capital  and  up  witli  the  red  flag  I  "  rlniiior  llic 
agitators.  May  1  be  permitted  to  say  iLat  all 
lh«M  remediea  twax  to  me  equally  sincere  ? 
Meanwhile,  as  a  poor  woman  nut  in  W!ntpr1iai><>l 
answered,  staring  roun<i  on  her  siarviug  ciiil- 
dren  in  an  attic  bare  of  everything  l>iit  pawn 
tickets—  liare  cvpn  to  th»»  nakoiinoss  i>f  Ikt  own 
shivering  body  and  her  children  s,  "  Meanwhile^ 
we  ftarve  f  ** 

Ni^htlr.  fii-'i  flinuKand  men.  wan,  shivrring, 
faint  with  hunger,  huddling  together  for 
irarmth,  elad  only  in  tatters  of  clothing,  line 
up  on  the  King^way  for  the  mithii^^lit  imal 
ipven  by  the  Salvation  and  Church  arniiea. 
Where  are  the  wives  and  sisters  and  children 
of  these  men  ?  The  last  procession  of  the  un- 
employed numl>ered  some  twelve  thousand. 
Deduct  two  thousand  for  the  fakirs,  who 
marched  smoking  pipes  under  flags  of  poverty. 
You  need  no  prfK>f  that  th«'  other  ten  thousand 
are  genuine  uuLiaployed.  Hunger  is  written  in 
till  Mr  laces.  Taking  each  marcher  as  represent- 
in)Z  thrt'O  ilt  prndt-nts.  when-  ar«>  the  thirty  thou- 
sand women  and  ciiildrt'n  for  whom  these  ten 
tiioasand  are  unable  to  earn  bread  ?  Nightly, 
thf  Sulv.itinn  Army  shelters  op»'n  to  the  long 
lines  of  waiting  destitutes  outside  tlie  door  ;  but 
the  shelters  can  accommodate  only  a  few, — two 
or  tlirre  luindrt'i!  lirds  in  rarh  slioltfr.  Wlicn 
the  doors  clugo  there  are  still  iuug  lines  outside, 
men  and  women,  homeless,  hungry,  half  •dad, — 
I  saw  one  woman  on  a  wet,  cold  night  in  White- 
chapel  bare  to  her  breast, — men  and  women 
who  deep  on  the  wet  pavemeuto  till  the  police 
pve  orders  to  ''move  on.** 

III. 

After  seeiniDtthe  procession  of  the  unemployed, 

whnsp  rc.ir  was  comp<wd  of  several  Inindred 
hrx>diums,  the  red  flag  of  anarchy,  and  a  guard 
of  police,  I  think  I  asked  every  English  person 
I  met  for  t!ir<-e  weeks  about  the  prol.>lem.  Ex- 
planations of  the  cause  would  require  such  a 
five  years*  commission  ss  the  government  has 
appointed  on  the  poor  laws.  On  that  I  shall  not 
touch.  Outside  General  iiooth's  pamphlet,  there 
are  no  suggestions  for  remedies.  National  works, 
stone-breaking,  reclamation  of  waste  lands,  can 
only  be  regarded  as  palliatives^  not  remedies, 
for  conditions  that  throw  out  of  employment 
one  httttdred  thousand  people  in  Knglaiui  alone 
daring  a  single  year,  hujuiry  as  to  whctluT  the 
evil  were  increasing  or  ilecreasing  elicited  such 
contradictory  answers  that  1  deU-rmined  U>  as- 
certain for  my^i'lf,  ami  <lr(ivi'  tlio  Salvation 
Army  headquarters  in  the  Kjist  Knd. 

Deititittton,  said  tiM  olBcer,  who  lias  been  In  diarse 
ef  thai  district  for  twenty  Tears,  is  on  the  ineresMv 


and  for  this  reason :  work  is  Jtut  as  scarce  \  bat  iwet 
>-«ar  and  the  jrear  before,  work  wasaakard  to  get;  but 

the  people  bad  their  little  aBTioKB  to  keep  them  from 
the  workhouNe  and  the  street.  Thift  year,  ttie  Havings 
iin-  all  ^•.xlliHl^t«■<l.  As  you  will  see  [handing,'  me  a 
package  of  ofticiul  rei)urc.H  lufiile  by  perKuiial  iuveittigiv- 
tion],  eliiniuAtiuK  entirely  the  c|ue8tion  of  the  unfit  and 
tboee  who  woalflot  take  work  if  they  could  gvt  it,  nut 
eoanting  profewdonal  paujterH,  and  taking  only  people 
who  have-  never  In'fore  a--ke<l  aid  and  ahsays  lK>fore 
earnetl  their  lU  i tig,  with  oertiiicau-H  of  gwd  cliaracter 
from  the  last  employer,  there  are  thoiUMindH  of  families 
who  do  not  possess  a  thing  on  earth  but  the  rags  on 
tbdr  baeks  and  the  pawn  ttclteta  of  Uie  diMuantled 
hotne»— men  and  women  who  are  desi»erate  for  work. 

Ont  of  thoM!  who  pretend  to  be  desperate  for  work 
what  proportion  do  you  find  are  fakimr 

I'll  answer  thnt  hy  a  Kingle  instance.  The  other 
night  a  great  crowd  uf  men  .stood  all  night  In  the  rain 
and  cold  on  the  dodis.  These  wne  not  the  nsoal  dock 
bande.  They  were  men  who  Iiad  nowheie  else  to  go. 
Without  letting  them  know  we  were  coming,  our  bat- 
talion went  across  just  before  dayli^lit  with  breakfast 
for  five  hundrwl  and  took  the  address  and  ttory  of  each 
man.  While  they  were  still  at  bteakfabt,  we  seat  off 
anotber  battalion  with  theaddresMs  to  Investigate  eadi 
man's  story  before  he  had  time  to  go  home.  Ontotjteie 
hundred,  only  two  were  uudeaerving. 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  pen  to  transcribe  the 

tragedies  of  the  personal  investigations  made  by 
the  army.  There  was  the  old  man  who  for  seven 
years  staved  off  want  by  odd  jobs,  only  to  be 
(iisiK)sscssed  by  the  Spect«'r  at  last,  when  hus- 
band and  wife  applied  to  a  local  prison  for  shel- 
ter, where  the  woman  died, — "of  chill,"  the  rec- 
ord says  ;  of  starvation  and  heartbreak  would, 
perhaps,  be  truer.  There  was  the  skilled  work- 
er on  boots,  an  exceptionally  gooil  character, 
<i  mother's  boots  in  pawn  for  food,  nothing  left 
to  p»wn."  Or  there  was  thr  ilay  lali.irrr.  ■  four 
children  under  fourteen,  beticlotlies  in  pawn, 
famiture  all  sold  for  food,  wife  ill  of  consump- 
tion." Or  tlie  cafo  of  the  pluml^T.  •  six  chil- 
dren under  twelve,  everything  sold  and  pawned 
for  food  and  tent,  blankets  and  boots  still  in 
pawn,  boy  kept  home  for  lack  of  clothing,  chil- 
dren all  ill  from  result  of  wet  and  cold."  Or 
the  day  laborer,  seven  children  under  fourteen, 
everythiiirr  in  iKi'.vn.  no  I  'ankets,  no  boots,  child 
dying  uf  want."  Another  report  ends  pathetic- 
ally with  the  words  "everything,  even  husband's 
shirt,  in  i)awn  ;  this  woman  is  l>ewildered." 

Is  it  any  wonder  ?  All  England  is  bewildered 
at  the  spectacle  of  good  workmen  ground  down 
into  the  vorte.y  by  no  fault  of  tlieir  own.  The 
official  reports  contain  the  names  of  all  cases 
and  addresses  which  I  do  not  give  ;  and  the 
list  might  he  continued  down  into  the  tens  of 

tl;nii<!,Tnd«. 

1  hurrud  irom  the  men's  shelter.  It  is  not 
good  to  see  thousands  of  able-bodied  men, 
hunger  in  their  faces,  something  between  mad- 
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ness  and  resentmeut  iu  their  eyes,  clinging  to 
their  place  in  the  line  of  homelees  wuiderers 

waitintr  for  a  twoponuy  dinner.  T  could  not 
but  woniliT  how  lon;^  eiicli  cuuditions  could  last 
without  turning  workmen  iiita  paupen  a.nd 
paupers  into  pr  f.-ssional  criminals  or  anarch- 
ists, for  hell  couhl  not  bo  worse  than  th(?  lil« 
those  men  are  living  now,  and  the  prison  would 
bo  at  least  fi  shelter.  As  General  Booth  recently 
said,  when  men  need  work  and  can't  gut  work, 
ft  remedy  must  Tie  found,  or  there  will  be  Tevo> 

luti'ill. 

Piloted  through  the  dark,  Xoggy  lanes  by  Sal- 
vation Ai>my  soldiere,  I  came  to  the  women's 

slieUer.  About  thai  1  do  not  like  to  let  mysi  If 
think.  The  day  before  1  had  )>een  looking  at  the 
gloriflmtioR  of  womanhood  in  pictures  of  the 
Virgin  by  old  masters.  .\nd  this  was  woman- 
ho«»d  too. — woiiianlino  1  in  a  Cliristiau  land,^ — 
this  line  of  lajiged,  emaciated,  8hiverin<; 

humanity  waiting  for  the  army  shelter  to  open 
and  lot  tli(  in  ?n.  Tliese  were  nut  paupers,  mind 
you  !  TLt  y  uie  women  who  work  when  work 
is  to  lie  got,  and  never  beg.  and  jmy  twopence 
for  foful  ;t!i.l  f1ii'l:i'r  in  ifn-  lodgings.  There 
was  no  luuti  Uilkiiig.  iio  tlauuting  of  this  desti- 
tution in  your  face.  Tliere  was  just  a  very  ter- 
rible numb  silence  in  fr  tit  ot  tlte  door.  luside 
a  large  waiting-room  were  some  (uv  hun<lnd 
women  resting  befure  the  supper.  There  were 
old  ari'1  votiiiL',  I'Ut  all  V;randed  witls  the  pattic 
terrible  stamp  oi  kmsla^j — Want,  Weariness, 
Hunger.  These  women  do  sixpenny  and  two- 
penny jobs,  when  they  can  ainl  I  y  boarding  ar 
the  alieiler  for  twopence  utauuge  to  exist.  1 
say  exist.**  It  is  not  living ;  and  if  it  weru 
not  for  the  ditlerent  shelters  they  would  l>e 
8lee]>ing  on  the  pavements.  Even  with  all  the 
multitndinoua  charities  of  London,  hundreds  of 
men  and  women  are  nightly  shut  out  mi  lark  of 
room.  TIow  against  such  odtls  tliey  retain  shreds 
and  patches  of  de«^ency  is  a  mystery  to  me. 

All  the  (Queen's  Fund,  tlie  Salvation  Army,  the 
Church  Aniiv,  and  the  Distress  Committees  are 
doing  is  but  as  u  si<ne  jiut  up  to  clieck  a  mill- 
stream.  Supposing  the  (Queen's  Fund  shouM 
reach  a  million  dollars  (it  is  only  over  a  hundred 
thousand  ^xiuuds  now),  and  you  feed  the  unem- 
ployed to-day, — they  must  bo  fed  to-morrow, 
and  till'  'i;iv  .liter,  ami  the  year  through.  The 
same  niay  l>e  suid  of  the  other  agencies  lor  help. 
The  only  help  that  is  help  must  place  the  unem- 
ployed on  the  inipreynalile  rock  of  self-snj  ti"!  r 

It  is  absurd  to  say  tliai  as  tiiis,  that,  and  the 
other  condition  improves  the  thing  will  remedy 
itself.  It  is  not  iL-nu-dying  itself,  it  is  growing 
worse  :  only  wo  are  getting  usetl  to  it.  What- 
ever the  cause,  there  is  the  bald  fact — there  are 


more  workers  than  there  is  work ;  and  this,  for 
some  strange  reason,  calls  up  to  mind  the  great 

Northwest,  wln-re  millions  and  millions  of  acres 
lie  valueless,  without  a  possessor,  nut  worth  a 
cent  to  the  government  becaus  -  thcr(>  ar«>  not  the 
people  to  work  til  f  lands  What!  fdl  Canada  up 
witli  English  pauiK  ia  .''  1  fancy  I  can  hear  the 
outcry  of  indignation  from  .Atlantic  to  Pacific  in 
my  nntivp  Irm  !  :  and  with  gooil  reason.  If 
Kngland  insists  on  manufacturing  paujiers  by 
her  atrociously  bad  poor  laws,  Canada  has  no 
\vish  to  be  tlie  dumping -'ground  for  London 
slums. 

But  this  paper  does  not  deal  with  paupers  at 
all.  It  deals  with  men  and  wonit-u  ot-spiTate 
for  the  privilege  of  work.  It  deals  with  men 
who  would  rather  walk  the  streets  all  night  in 

rain  and  cold,  and  sell  the  shirts  off  their  backs, 
than  ask  for  charity.  Men  of  the  soil,  men  of 
muscle,  ttdlers.  like  those  old  .Scotch  farmers 
tlitown  out  of  employment  a  century  ago  when 
the  landed  estates  were  turned  into  sheep-runs 
and  Lord  Selkirk  sent  the  lirst  of  settlers  from 
Scotland  to  the  Northwest.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  very  rHi-vtoi  iF'trf  of  the  {>ioneer 
settlers  in  the  Northwest  was  a  great  body  of 
unemployed  in  Scotland  a  hundred  years  aga 
Til  1  e  sure,  there  are  thousands  to-day  wlipro 
there  were  hundreds  then  ;  but  if  a  million  un- 
employed workers  were  poured  into  the  North* 
^%■|•st  tlii-rc  would  stiil  1  c  n  oui  r,,r  ninety  million 
more  without  having  neighbors  at  closer  quarters 
than  a  mile. 

Wliih'  Ceneral  Booth, — who.  a  former  liritish 
premier  declares,  is  the  only  person  who  can 
solve  the  (juestion  of  the  uncmjiloyed, — advo- 
cates emigration  as  the  one  remedy  for  condi- 
tions, lie  has  not,  tliat  1  have  seen,  especially 
specified  Canada. 

Details  of  transportation,  of  caring  for  the 
immigrant  till  he  garnered  his  fir^t  crop,  of 
discriminating  workmen  from  pau|><  rs,  would 
have  to  be  worked  out;  but  England  is  in  the 
mood  tfi  wovk  out  the  <|Uestion,  T!i.  c.ii!'  of 
the  iiiuiii)ii.uii  for  a  year  would  p!ol»ai>ly  divert 
Daughters  of  the  Kmpire  from  sqii.-ibbles  over 
Ha^-r-.  and  church  ladies  fioni  making  curates' 
slipi>ers  for  South  Sea  Island  uiissions  ;  but  the 
results  would  justify  the  diversion.  As  for  the 
tiiscriminalion  lietween  pauin  rs  and  workmen,  I 
think  that  if  the  fact  were  tltoroughly  known 
that  the  forty-below  climate  of  the  Northwest  is 
not  only  coll.  but  wdl  literally.  |>Iiysical[y.  icily, 
freeze  a  man  stiff  unless  he  work  like  a  fury, 
the  question  of  jiaupei  s  would  solve  itself.  t?cor- 
pions  would  not,  drive  th<'  (  ha rity-fed  pauper  (O 
such  a  land  ot  work.  The  workman  would  go; 
for  there  is  his  salvation. 
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BY  VICTOR  S.  YARROS. 


IT  IS  a  sort  of  truism  tlmt  strikes  are  concouij- 
tantsor  syntptoinsof  prosperity  rather  than  of 
iudustrial  advers^iiy  Tin;  theory  is  tliat  men  do 
uot  takx:  sorious  riska  on  '-a  falliug  market," 
and  that,  as  a  rule,  demands  for  wage  advancet, 
shorter  workdays,  arit]  ntli(»r  improvntnt'ntB  are 
tuaiie  upon  employers  when  their  protits  are  sub- 
stantial and  their  trade  prospects  bright 

Tin;  vr.'ir  li>n.*  ]:ris  lir'cn  n  prf'Sperriu?;  (mfj,  and 
empluyment  has  been  abundant.  Certain  sec- 
tions, especially  in  the  South,  have  aetually 
cuiiiplaiiied  of  a  scarcity  nf  !al  in-  in  iiiaiinfac- 
turing  iudastriea.  But  the  period  of  readjust- 
ment that  a  revival  of  activity  ushers  in  must 
liave  licen  well  advanced  when  the  year  opened, 
f»r  tht>  twelvumuuth  under  review  has  been 
ciiaructeriiied  by  comparative  freedom  from  war* 
fare  really  disturbing  to  national  production  and 
r-nterprisf. 

.Strike  stalisties.  like  otlier  statistics,  may  be 
used  in  a  loose,  misleading  way.  Hicre  are 
St  HkfB  and  strikes,  and  a  few  labor-capital  con- 
tests of  one  kind  may  be  infinitely  more  signifi- 
cant— or  ominous — than  scores  nf  .>;trike8  of 
another  kin«l.  To  dctt  rniinc  thi'  place  of  the 
year  1UU5  in  a  philoso])hical  history  of  the  in- 
dustrial and  social  movement,  it  ia  necessary  to 
<  srimate  propf-rlv  llio  charurtpr  lif  tlie  conflicts 
it  \vitueat>ed,  in  addition  to  knowing  their  num- 
ber and  distribution. 

AcofiiliiiLC  ti'  till'  ri'jiort  of  the  secretary  of 
tiie  American  Federation  of  Labor,  there  were 
1. 157  strikes  during  the  year  ended  October  3t. 
'rht>  record  for  the  calendar  year  1905  cannot 
be  tiiatorialiy  diflercnt. 

The  figures  are  distinctly  surprising  at  first 
sight,  but  one  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  strikes  of  any  y<'ar  wholly  es- 
eape,  ii  't  only  general,  but  even  local,  attention. 
It  is  eoinewliat  re:i«8iM-iug  to  learn  that  not 
nujre  than  107,000  working  m<''i  and  wnmen 
were  inv**lv«Ml  in  the  tolHi  luuniicr  oi  siiiktjs 
named.  The  inlereiice  from  this  item  of  infor- 
mation coinci  i'  s  w  ith  the  genenil  iiiii>iv8sion 
that,  iu  ik  couiparalive  sense,  to  rejmat,  the  year 
has  been  tolerably  peaceful.  It  has  been  an  ex> 
traonliiiarv  i>iu\  iievcrtlieless,  in  the  fui»'l;imen' 
tal  truths  it  has  brought  home  to  organized 
labor.  It  has  taught  the  public  many  lessons, 
though  the  important  strikes — tliosr  tliat  w*'ro 
tiiore  than  local  issues — may  be  counted  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand. 


The  year  opened  auspiciousty  with  the  settle- 
ment, by  mediation  and  arbitration,  of  the  stub- 
Korii  Full  Kiver  cotton-mill  contest,  (iovernor 
Douglas,  who  had  the  contiueace  of  the  opt^r- 
atives,  induced  them  to  make  important  con- 
cessions, and  work  was  resumed  in  January  at 
a  reduced  rate  of  wages  under  a  promise  of  a 
subsequent  increase  if  the  price  of  cotton  goods 
should  justify  it.  Tlio  satisfacrory  a  ljustment 
of  "the  greatest  strike  in  the  history  of  the 
textile  industry  in  America**  was  a  notable 
achievi'iiicnt,  fnr  which  Governor  Houjrlas  it 
ceived  high  praise^  and  il  should  have  materially- 
strengthened  the  cause  of  conciliation  and  arbi- 
tration. (Recently,  by  the  way,  the  wages  of 
the  cotton  operatives  were  increased  aud  another 
Strike  happily  averted.) 

THK  NKW   YORK  8CBWAT  BTKIKR  KIA8CO. 

Perhaps  it  had  that  efloct.  lait.  unhappily,  it 
did  not  prevent  the  incomprehensible  and  dis- 
astrous subway-elevated  strike  in  N>  w  York 
City,  which  occurred  in  the  first  days  of  March. 
This  affair,  foredoomed  from  the  start,  colla{<Hed 
within  five  or  six  days.  Tt  itii|:]it  liavc  injured 
the  interests  of  organized  labor  gravely  aud 
deeply,  but  thanks  to  the  right  and  courageous  at- 
titude of  the  I^rotlicrhood  of  Locomotive  Engi- 
neers and  the  Amalgamatuii  Association  of  Elec- 
tric and  Street  Railway  Employees. — national 
<trf,'ani/.ati()iis  to  which  tlie  local  unions  involved 
in  the  strike  owed  ailegiaucc, — no  such  deplor- 
able result  followed. 

Tlie  strike  in  question  was  ordered  against 
the  luterborougb  Company,  of  which  Mr.  August 
Belmont  was  (and  is)  president.  Mr.  Behnout 
had  just  been  elected  head  of  the  National  Civic 
Federation  and  had  taken  an  advanced  position 
in  favor  of  conciliation  aud  ariiiiration  in  in- 
dustrial difficulties.  What  grievances,  if  any, 
the  .strikers  had  was  n^ver  nirxlc  (  lear  ;  at  anv 
rate,  tiiey  acted  abrupt iy,  rasliiy,  aud,  so  far  as 
the  mctornien  in  the  company's  service  weie 
t-nnrcrued,  in  direct  violation  of  a  contract. 

The  officers  of  the  local  unions,  in  ordering 
and  defending  the  strike,  in  demanding  shorter 
Itonrs  for  all  the  ftiiployees  of  tin-  r-ompany. 
higher  wages  for  ail  except  the  molormen,  and 
the  abolition  of  physical  tests  in  favor  of  "prac- 
ticiil  road  tests  assumed  an  attitude  that  was 
inconsistent  with  the  principles  and  traditiuuti 
of  the  national  associations  nameil,  the  olBcers 
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of  wliicli  weru  ignnre  l  rtrnl  ileficij.  U  is  trut' 
that  the  strikers  aecusod  the  company  of  bad 
faith  and  violation  uf  its  agreement  with  their 
unions  :  Vnit  tlic  charge  was  not  8u1)8tantiatt*d 
hy  any  !9[)i-otfic,  plaiu  ailegatioQa,  and,  in  any 
event,  arbitration  should  have  been  proposed 
l>y  till'  local  leaders  :n  linrmnny  witli  the.spirit 
o£  tlieir  agrueiiiuitt  wiili  the  company. 

After  the  strike  had  been  precipitated  con- 
trary ti)  aih  ici-  iif  tlif  cliiffs  <if  tlic  uatioiijii 
orgaui^aiionti,  tlic  latter  wore  brought  upon  the 
scene  by  the  representatives  of  labor  in  the  Na* 
tional  Civic  Fedfration,  an«i  the  five  thousand 
striking  engineers  and  motormen  were  ordered 
baclc  to  work.  The  strike,  in  a  word,  was  repndi- 
atcil  liy  the  national  organizations.  It  had  forfeit- 
ed public  sympathy  by  the  needless  hardships  it 
had  inflictfd  upon  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who 
dep<  nd  for  transportation  upon  the  subways  ami 
tli<'  I  k'vatcd  svstciDs,  m  well  as  bv  the  lack  of 
uuy  .substantial  grii  vaucu  ur  cause  for  complaint. 
Tlie  strike  wetit  t  i  pieces,  and  the  defeated 
uiiioni.sis  reaUzfl  their  btumltr.  They  also 
realized  the  danger  of  breaking  collective  con- 
tracts and  of  disregarding  the  opinions  of  na- 
ti«»nal  leaders,  whose  position.  e.xiH'rienrp.  ami 
responsibiiitiea  tend  to  render  them  cautious 
and  reasonable. 

In  conunenting  upon  this  melancholy  episode 
the  Sational  i'iiic  Fttkration  Rrview  remarked 

apon  the  « interesting  paradox  "  it  presented. 

While  many  aTyutnentH  in  favor  of  the  trade  agrse- 

meut  hy  it.s  advocatea  were  nullided  in  this  instanoebjr 
the  heatlMtruiiK  local  leaders,  the  ui>hoIdinR  before  all 
tlie  country  of  the  nrHiwiisibilitv  uf  ialmr  f(ir  it«  con- 
tritotH  i.H  a  leHstti)  so  valuable  in  itM'lf  aaci  ho  beneficial 
t4i  the  caiis4'  of  imlii.Htrial  |)ea^e  aH  to  make  the  outcome 
of  defeat  in  reality  a  victory.  This  lesson  is  well  worth 
all  Its  cost. 

It  is  gratifying  to  record  the  fact  that  inflnen- 
tial  organs  of  union  labor  did  not  hesitate  to  con- 
demn the  strike  and  vigorously  criticise  the 
course  of  the  local  leaders.    One  said  that  tbe 

defeat  was  richly  lieservr.l.  while  the  I'nitnl 
Mine  W'irktrs  Junrnal  expressed  itaelf  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  strike  oannot  be  won  unlem  tbe  reaaon  for  It  ap- 

l»enls  to  public  sympathy,  and  1»m1  faith  does  not  .ho  ai>- 
jK'.^l.  A  strilce  mii"<t  be  i>«*eil  iHH)n  Kruutids  of  justice 
and  reJison,  and  tu  iitnt-ily  rumiit  iuti-.  that  ^vill  liear  ttie 
Hcratiny  of  the  juat  and  the  misrepreMeutatioiut  u{  tbe 
unjust.  The  subway  atrikis  lacked  thesa  eaMotlal  Cmf 
tunes  and  failed. 

TMK   <  MI(  Ado  TKAMSTKK.s. 

The  practical  vmauimity  with  which  the  New 
York  alTair  was  condemned,  and  the  moral 
drawn  therefrom,  did  not.  linwcver.  serve  as  a 
preventive  of  another  stnkc  of  infinitely  greater 


iinportancf.  one  which  was  obscure  in  its  origin, 
amazing  in  its  progress  and  complications,  and 
incomprehensible  in  every  one  of  its  aspects  and 
stapes.  Tlie  referonrp  is  to  flic  Chicago  team- 
sters' strike  of  last  spring  and  summer,  a  con- 
flict which  remains  unexplained  to  this  day,  and 
upon  which  granil  jtirief:.  ■■  (•r;iniiii.«sii  ms."  editors, 
and  impartial  observers  vainly  attempted  to 
throw  light.  It  is  believed  that  the  grand  jury 
wliicli  investigated  this  strike  mid  made  a  grave 
but  curiously  one-sided  report  upon  it  knew 
more  than  it  felt  jnsttfled  in  revealing  to  the 
public,  much  of  the  evideiue  it  had  heard  li*T- 
ing  Ucked  legally  sufficient  corroboration. 

The  facts  may  be  very  briefly  recalled.  The 
strike  broke  out  suddenly  in  April,  immediately 
after  the  municipal  election  which  resulted  in 
the  decided  success  of  the  municipal  ownership 
ticket  headed  by  Judge  BL  F.  Dunne.  It  was 
ostensibly  a  Byni]>:ithetic  strike,  called  against 
one  Chicago  lirm  (a  large  mail-order  house  in 
tlie  center  of  tlie  city)  for  the  purj-ose — so  it 
was  allegi  1 — of  ci  iiiiK'lling  it  t<t  reinstate  eight- 
«*en  union  garment  workers  it  had  forced  out 
months  before  in  alleged  violation  of  a  contract 
with  them.  The  garMient  w  irk«TS  had  lost 
tiieir  strike  ;  they  had  repeatedly  and  movingly 
entreated  the  local  teamsters  to  come  to  their 
aid  by  refusing  to  cirry  iIk-  ;^'<  ods  sliipped  by 
or  to  the  struck  huuse,  and  had  as  often  been 
turned  away  empty-handed  ;  the  teamsters  had 
«howii  tlieinst  lves  Hul ifferent, skeptical,  distinctly 
averse  to  a  course  that  seemed  futile  and  Quixotic 
and  absunlly  belated  ;  the  garment  workers,  do* 
feated  and  discouraged,  had  abandoned  the 
effort  to  bring  about  the  sympathetic  walk  out. 
When  it  came,  it  produced  astonishment  and 
bewilderment.  "  What  do  the  ten  meters  mean, 
and  what  are  thtty  after  V  "  were  the  <]uestions 
on  everybody's  lips.  They  were  not  answered 
satisfactorily. 

.^otiie  5s.Hid  that  the  garment  w'orkcrs  had 
Becrelly  iliuI  corruptly  overci>iiie  the  objections 
uf  the  U'am.sters'  local  leaders  to  a  sympathetic 
striki'.  but  tlii.s  wns  .1  Tr.anife.st  absurdity.  Aside 
from  any  moral  question,  the  garment  workers 
were  too  poor  to  purchase  sytiipath^Mtc  strikes 
in  doubtful  support  of  a  lost  cause.  An  tther 
and  more  popular  theory,  especially  among  the 
•radicals,"  was  that  the  strike  was  the  result  of 
an  anti- Dunne  and  aiiti  tiinnicipal  ownership 
conspiracy  ;  that,  in  other  words,  the  traction 
interests  and  employers  friendly  to  them  had 
indiiceil  '■  the  teamsters'  oflicers  to  order  the 
strike  and  create  industrial  trouble  and  dis- 
turbance in  the  hope  of  discrediting  the  new 
mayor  and  his  stri'et  railway  plans.  This  theory 
involved  fraud  and  bribery  and  other  criminal 
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features.  nn»!  roflecU'd  profound  discredit  m 
employers  and  labor  leaders  alike.  It  did  not 
aecoiiDt  for  alt  the  facts,  and  as  the  strike  de« 
vfl'  iioi]  tilt'  oTyjpctions  to  t!ie  theory  incroasc*! 
in  number  and  variety.  Finally,  there  was  the 
theory  of  nnfair  bnsinesB  competition  as  tihe 
real  caase  of  the  strike,  and  known  practices  of 
certain  employers  in  Chicago  (to  which  the 
grand  jury,  without  mentioning  names,  referrsd 
in  scathing  terms)  lent  it  Mnpie  weight  and 
color. 

Whatever  the  trnth  was.  the  strike  was  mis- 
chievous and  grotesque.  It  became  doubly  SO 
when  it  was  ('Xicii<1ed  to  other  firms  and  express 
companies  that  refused  to  boycott  the  mail-order 
houses  Ther«>  was  considerable  violence  in  its 
first  sta;je8  ;  indii  tnu'nf?  were  returned  against 
ioc^l  and  national  leaders,  including  President 
C.  P.  Shea,  head  of  the  teamsters'  national  or- 
(raiiizriTion.  and  charges  of  graft  and  cnrru[)tii>n 
were  nfc.  Negro  strike-breakers  were  imported, 
and  race  prejudice  incensiBed  the  bitterness  of 
iJic  strikers  and  tln'ir  unionist  supporter?;.  TIk' 
conflict  resisted  many  attempts  at  compromise, 
and  di^pisted  the  community.  At  last  the  men 
capitulated,  and  the  strike  was  rulloil  off  ou  July 
2U.  The  employers  concerned  in  it  liad  sus- 
tained heavy  losses,  but  these  were  insignificant 
beside  the  material  and  moral  losses  of  tlie  team- 
sters* locals.  It  left  a  sorry  heritage  of  anioios- 
ity,  criminal  charges,  indictments,  and  dislike  of 
unionism.  It  )iad  solidified  employers'  opp<Mition 
to  agreements  with  unions  and  to  the  exclusive 
union-shop  contract.  Some  day  we  may  learn 
the  tme  history' of  it  ,  at  present  it  is  an  un- 
pleasant memory  and  a  "horrihle  ex  iTrv  le  " 

."^ince  July,  but  two  strikes  hav*;  <  l.iillenged 
national  attention,  and  while  neither  is  to  be  pat 
in  the  category  to  which  belong  those  just  re- 
viewed, both  are  alike  theoretically  and  practi- 
cally important  on  aecoont  of  the  iseoes  they 
present  and  ihf  effects  they  are  likely  to  pro 
duce.  1  refer  to  the  eight-hour  strike  of  print- 
ers in  a  number  of  cities,  and  to  the  trouble  in 
the  building  Iraden  of  Now  Ynrlc  growing;  out  of 
the  controversy  between  the  American  Bridge 
Company  and  the  IntenutionaL  Bridge  and 
Strnetnrsl  Iron  Workers. 

iioBT  Bovns  von  psiirens. 

The  former  difficulty  has  assumed  the  aspect 

of  a  conf  r«^>verf«y  over  the  closed  shop."  It  was 
nut  origiuali y  the  intention  of  either  side  to  make 
that  tlie  issue.  The  national  organization  of  the 
]»rinters.  pun?uant  to  a  resolution  long  since 
formed,  voted  last  summer  to  efitiiljlish  liu  eight- 
hour  workday  in  all  printing  houses.  The  Na- 
tioDal  Typottiet0,  the  employers'  organisation, 


determined  to  resist  this  movement  on  purely 
economic  grounds.  It  alleged  that  the  demand 
was  in  eifeet  a  demand  for  a  material  increase  of 

the  printers'  already  high  wages,  and  that  tlie 
employers  could  not  concede  it  without  forcing 
unreasonably  high  prices  on  the  public.  The 
printers  denied  these  assertions  and  took  tlie 
position  that  an  eight-hour  day  would  injure 
neither  the  employers  nor  their  patrons. 

In  presenting  eight-hour-day  contracts  to  the 
employers  (which,  by  the  way,  many  of  thein 
signed  without  strenuous  protest),  the  printers 
incidentally  stipulated  for  the  recognition  of  the 
«' union  shop."  This  point  wa.s  of  secondary 
moiJient,  however,  and  has  practically  been  lost 
sight  of  in  the  contest,  which  is  still  in  progress 
at  tliis  writing.  The  center  of  the  strike  is 
Chicago,  whore  the  employers  have  secured 
sweeping  and  unprecedented  injunctions  restrain- 
inn  th«i  printers  frntn  apprfmcliing.  following, 
visiting,  or  attempting  to  persuade  uou-uuiou 
men  to  join  the  union  and  the  strike :  from 
•' picketinjr  "  tlie  shops  even  peareaMy.  and  from 
interfering  in  any  way  whatever,  direct  or  in- 
direct, with  the  employing  printers  or  their  non- 
union workmen.  Some  of  tlie  rlauses  nf  these 
injunctions  have  been  severely  criticised  at  a 
mass-meeting  addressed  by  neutral  citizens  and 
in  the  local  press. 

The  outcome  of  this  struggle  is  uncertain. 
The  strikers  are  claiming  steady  progr<>ss.  I>ut 
the  emjjloyers  tieclare  these  claims  to  be  un- 
founded and  misleading.  The  strike  is  national, 
and  in  all  probability  neither  j»ide  will  emerge 
from  it  completely  victorious.  It  is  orderly  and 
devoid  of  sensational  features. 

Kni.UIXG  TKol  B1,K!<   a<;  ms. 

The  difliculty  in  the  N'..\v  V..rk  building  in- 
dustry involves  confus4Ki  issues  of  fact  and  of 
principle.  The  housesmith's  and  bridgemen's 
union  ha."*  certain  alleged  grievances  ajjainst  tlit; 
American  liridge  Company,  one  of  wliose  sub- 
sidiary companies  at  HcKeesport.  Pa.,  employed 
a  nuinl  er  of  non-union  irien  alnnit  a  year  ago. 
The  grievances  led  to  a  strike  ami  boycott.  A 
New  York  building  Brm  is  believed  by  the 
union  above  named  to  be  intere.sle<l  in  the 
American  Bridge  Company.  A  strike  was  de- 
clared against  this  firm-in  order  to  force  the 
tlisi  har^e  of  the  non  union  men  at  MoKei<s|>ort. 
The  iinii,  however,  emphatically  denies  that  it 
has  any  interest  in  the  Ainerican  Bridge  Com- 
pany, and,  in  any  event,  the  strike  against  it  is 
condemned  as  a  deliberate  violaiion  of  the  arlii- 
iraiiuu  agreement  governing  the  relations  be 
tween  the  meinViers  of  tlie  Building  Tratles 
Employers'  Association  and  the  {powerful  build- 
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ing  trade  uniong.  Tlio  association  intervened 
in  behalf  of  the  building  firm  and  tried  to  effect 
a  settlement.  Failing  in  tliat  effort,  it  sanc- 
tioned tilt'  <'iii]»Ii lyriif'nt  of  nnn-nnion  men  by 
the  cnniplaiiiing  futn.  This,  iu  turn,  resulted 
in  an  extension  of  the  strike  to  other  uni(»ri  men 
in  its  employ.  After  prolonged  ne^rutiatioiis 
that  ended  in  a  sort  of  deadlock,  the  employers' 
a^isoeiation  decided,  as  a  last  retort,  upon  a  com- 
plete lockout  of  the  unionists.  Such  a  lockout 
implies  tho  collapse  of  the  whole  arbitration 
scheme,  the  sttspension  of  the  peace  agreement, 
a!i:l  rev«'r.<;ii ■!!  to  tlie  condition  of  chaos  and  war- 
fare wliich  prevailed  in  the  building  industry 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  arbitration  agree- 
ment in  its  original  form,  wliich  wa.s  more 
favorable  to  the  unionn  than  that  now  in  ques- 
tion. At  this  writing  neither  side  is  disposed 
to  proceed  to  extremes,  the  employers  protest- 
ing that  they  are  fighting  for  the  arbitration 
agreement,  not  for  the  •  open  shop." 

There  are  rumors  of  a  '■  conspiracy,"  of  ft  deftl 
between  the  oflRcers  of  the  bridjjcmen's  union 
and  a  competitor  of  the  American  Bridge  Com- 
pany, and  there  are  those  who  believe  that  the 
strike  is  rorni[»t  in  its  origin.  The  union  li-n  I 
era  treat  these  charges  with  contempt,  and  say 
that  the  Sain  Parks  tactics  have  no  place  in  their 
ji!aTi!5  and  campaigns.  Maiiv  of  the  einploycru, 
apparently,  either  accept  these  assurances  of  the 
unions  or  else  are  unwilling  to  ittcar  (he  riflict 
and  losses  of  an  afrcressive  fight  for  the  arbitra- 
tion scheme  now  so  dee[>1y  compromised. 

CHAOTIC   I.ABoK  I.aW. 

The  year  ends  less  happily  than  it  began  fur 
the  industrial  world.  In  addition  to  the  troubles 

referred  to.  there  are  clouds  on  the  horizon  in 
more  than  one  direction.  Another  anthracite 
strike  is  feared  in  consequence  of  the  demands 
for  recognition  of  the  miners'  union  and  for  an 
ci;^ht  hour  day  that  are  to  be  made  next  spring. 
In  Chicago  and  in  other  cities,  employers'  asso- 
ciations are  announcing  o|)en-«hop  policies  for 
ti  c  future.  The  .decisions  in  "labor"  cases', 
especially  in  the  Western  courts,  have  been 
Strongly  anti-union,  in  the  sense  that  practices 
claimed  bv  f^te  organized  workmen  as  Icj^al  and 
necessary  to  success, — such  as  peaceable  picket- 
ing, moral  suasion  of  non-union  employees,  etc., — 
have  been  condemned  as  criminal.  l?ut  labor  is 
highly  gratified  at  a  decision  of  the  New  York 


Court  of  Appeals  unqualifiedly  upholding  closed- 
shop  contracts.  This  is  indeed  a  notable  union 
victory,  in  view  of  the  continued  prominence  of 
the  open  shop  issue,  and  especially  in  view  of 
certain  earlier  decisiuuii  in  other  States,  accord- 
ing to  which  any  closed-shop  contract, — even 
one  into  which  the  employer  enters  voluntarily, 
absolutely  without  improper  coercion  on  the  part 
of  the  employees,  and  solely  from  motives  of 
self-interest, —  is  illegal,  void,  and  contrary  to 
public  policy.  Emj^loyers'  orgauisaiious  have 
given  these  anti^union  decisions  wide  publicity. 
They  have  used  tliein  as  potent  wcipons  in  their 
general  attacks  on  the  closed  shop,  arguing  that, 
as  law-abiding  citizens  and  lovers  of  liberty  and 
justice,  they  could  nut  sii^n  or  countenance  cf)n- 
tracts  that  tended  to  create  monopoly  in  labor, 
contracts  that  discriminated  against  tfao  non- 
union  workingmen  and  deprived  them  of  op- 
portunities to  earn  a  livelihood. 

Now,  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  in  a 
involving -a  typical  closed-shop  contract  l^e- 
tween  a  clothing  firm  and  a  local.  ilcsii<<ycd  liiat 
strong  position  by  holding  LhaL  the  contract  in 
question  was  perfectly  valid,  proper,  and  legit- 
irnatc  ;  that  (here  was  nothing  in  public  policy 
to  prohibit  it,  iu  tlie  iirst  place,  or  to  render  it 
void  or  even  voidable  at  any  subsequent  stage  ; 
and  that  the  violation  of  sucli  a  rontrart  by  the 
employer  entitled  the  employees  to  damages  fur 
the  resulting  km.    It  will,  obviously,  be  diffi> 

cult  hereafter  to  base  o])positiun  to  tlic  closed- 
shop  policy  on  high  grounds  of  law,  public  pol- 
icy, and  fundamental  principle. 

The  case,  too,  further  illustrate  s  and  cnipha- 
sizes  the  chaotic  state  of  what  may  be  called 
'*  labor  law  "  in  this  country.  Practices  and  acts 
which  some  courts  severely  condemn  as  vicious 
and  reprehensible,  other  courts — sometimes  in 
the  same  State  even — pronounce  wholly  tnoffen-  / 
sive  and  permissible.  In  these  days  of  national 
and  international  unions  it  is  often  impossible 
for  workmen  to  know  where  the  limits  of  their 
freedom  are,  where  they  must  Stop  in  obedience 
to  the  law.  One  of  the  greatest  needs  in  the 
sphere  of  industrial  relations  is  more  certainty 
in  the  law  of  labor,  more  coherence  and  har- 
mony in  ju'liciiil  drci^'ions  an<l  opini;>us  bearing 
on  the  issues  arising  bctw<HiU  the  employers  and 
th«  employed. 

It  cannot  lic  >;iiil  tliiil  tin-  vear  1 90. '»  developed 
any  tendency  toward  such  cougruity  or  harmony. 
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POLITICALLY,  eeonf  HiicuIIy,  industmlly, 
and  in  matters  of  rfligious  significance 
the  year  just  cIosimI  }ia9  Ijeen  a  most  important 
an<l  fruitful  one  in  Canadian  history. 

In  provincial  politics,  unusua!  cliaitgos  have 
occurre'l.  In  Ontario,  a  continuuus  Ijiboral 
ral«;  of  nearly  thirty-three  years  was  brought  to 
a  liecisive  close.  So  long  an  administratis  ii  of 
afiaira  by  one  political  jmrty  is  perhaps  without 
a  parallel.  The  veteran  premier,  Sir  Oliver 
Mowat.  %vlii.liil  tho  government  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  seemed  to  be  invincible.  Hia  leg- 
islation was  wise  and  progressive,  his  conflict 
with  the  federal  authorities  invarial>ly  triumpli 
ant  for  him,  and  hiis  long  career  without  a  blot 
or  stain.  Summoned,  in  1 896,  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Lan- 
rier.  the  new  ]>rime  minister  of  the  Dominion, 
to  the  "cabinet  of  premiers,"  and  subsequently 
to  the  lientenant  govemorship  of  Ontario,  a  great 
void  was  left  in  tlie  office  which  he  had  so 
•  ably  fdled.  The  Hon.  A.  S.  Hardy,  .Sir  Olivers 
iruste  l  first  lieutenant,  and  a  man  of  unques- 
tioned Ability,  stepped  into  the  breach,  but  ill- 
heahli  soon  ranso  l  his  rc.-ignation,  nntl,  a  little 
later,  his  <ii  aih.  Tlu;  hi.ips'ij  of  the  Liberal  party 
next  centt^rod  on  tlie  Hon.  George  W.  Koss,  who 
had  be«"?n  Sir  njvi'i"s  minif^tiT  of  pducation.  ami 
one  of  Ids  most  etft'clive  campaignorii.  Impar- 
tial and  competent  critics  have  placed  Mr.  Ross 
at  the  viTv  front  among  tiie  ]>latforin  ppoakers 
of  the  continent.  His  personal  integrity,  too,  has 
never  been  questioned. 

TBS  CHAHQK  Of  OOVKIIMMKMT  IK  ONTAKIO. 

From  the  standpoint  of  political  power,  Mr. 
Ho8s  held  the  premiersliip  amid  evil  days.  The 
majority  which  be  inherited  was  small,  and  the 
first  general  election  held  dtiring  his  term  re- 
duced tlii.H  almost  to  the  vanishing  point.  Then 
catne  the  sensational  charge  by  a  member  of  the 
opposition  that  he  l>ad  been  bribed  by  one  of 
the  ministry  to  support  the  government.  The 
matter  was  investigated  by  a  jmiicial  commis- 
sion, and  the  accused  minister  exonerated,  l>ut. 
in  the  minds  of  many  people,  there  remained 
prav«!  misgivings.  Oflipr  rlmrpes  of  cli  i'tui-fd 
corruption  at  the  polls  were  heard,  i  liese  were 
few,  and  on  the  whole  no  more  chargeable  to  one 
partv  than  to  tho  -othor,  Yot.  in  vii'W  t>f  rli«> 
long  tenure  of  office  and  the  peculiar  position  of 
the  govemmcnty  they  told  against  (he  Liberals. 
The  Prohibitionlsto  were  also  murmuring  <]is- 


content  because  a  further  Step  was  not  taken 
toward  the  total  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic. 
After  struggling  along  for  a  year  or  two  with 
an  almost  impossible  majority.  Mr.  Ross  recon> 
Rtructed  lus  cabinet,  and  apfir-ali'd  totlu;  rountrv, 
early  last  year,  to  meet  with  an  overvvliclming 
defeat.  Tho  Conservative  ministry,  a  novelty 
in  th(»  pri.vinre.  under  th<'  TTi>!i.  J,  P.  Whitney, 
has  made  a  good  start,  and  its  further  progress 
will  be  awaited  with  interest,  and  good  will  even 
of  political  oprmrif'nts.  The  dismissal  of  rnrtain 
license  inspectors  for  seemingly  no  reason  other 
than  to  bestow  party  rewards  ia  at  this  present 
moni'  nt  railing  forth  A  good  deal  of  unfavor* 
able  comment. 

nOMINlON  roi.tTirg. 

In  Dominion  national  ailairs  the  year  will  also 
b«  memorable.  The  general  elections  in  the  pre- 
vious November  resulted  in  a  great  Liberal  tri- 
umph, and  when  parliament  met,  last  March,  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  was  more  firmly  intrenched  in 
power  than  ever  before.  The  session  at  once 
became  interesting  over  a  measure  for  tho  in- 
corporation of  two  webii  in  provinces, — Alberta 
and  Saskatchewan.  A  provision  to  retain  sep- 
arate schools  was  the  I>one  of  cuntpntion,  and 
even  good  IjilK-rals,  who  greatiy  adn)ired  Sir 
Wilfrid's  skill  in  gliding  the  ship  of  state  amid 
tV.c  sho.nla  and  t!ie  reefs  i>f  the  Manitoba  school 
imbroglio,  were  apprehensive  that  he  waa  at  last 
heading  for  the  rocks.  The  speeches  and  de- 
ball's  were  long,  the  protests  and  [M'titinn.^  many, 
hut  the  measure  was  passed  by  a  great  majority. 

What  will  the  country  say  f  was  next  queried. 
The  first  (hdivn  aticf  \v,is  tin  return  by  acclama- 
tion of  the  Hon.  Frank  Oliver,  the  new  minister 
of  the  interior,  from  the  heart  of  the  scene  of 
dispute.  Later  on.  the  Hon.  C.  S.  Hyman,  on 
assuming  the  portfolio  of  public  wf>rks,  was 
elected  in  London  by  a  largely  increased  ma- 
jority. Another  election,  however,  was  hold  on 
the  same  day.  when  the  Tiibcral  majority  was 
greatly  reduced.  A  few  months  afterwanl  four 
more  by-elections  were  held,  which  left  tho  rep- 
resentations in  parliament  the  same,  though 
the  Liberal  majorities  at  the  polls  wero  smaller 
than  in  the  general  elections.  In  view  of  the 
8cho.,l  ilisrmlo,  prent  interest  centered  ity-nn  ll'e 
first  general  elections  in  the  new  provinces.  The 
first  was  held  in  Alberta^  with  an  unprece- 
dented sweep  for  the  Lilierals.  tho  Conserva- 
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tivr>5?  securing  r,v.\\-  nno  scat,  which  is  yet  in 
dispute.  The  SasivatcliewHn  elecUous,  Lutd  on 
December  13.  were  lew  decisive,  but  gave  the 
Liberals  eabstautial  majorities. 

TRB  SCnOOI.  QOXSTIOM. 

It  is  i'lt^u-ly  evident,  tlK'n;f^*ri'.  (Iiat  ihe  new 
|iroviaces,  which  wero  represunted  in  the  east  as 
boand  and  shackled,  are  not  Impreseed  with  a 
grievance.  Tlie  scliool  system  will  be  that  which 
has  l)eea  in  vogue  in  the  territories, — separate 
and  publie  Rchools  having  the  same  standards, 
and  alike  under  provincial  aujiervision.  The 
section  for  n-iigious  inittruction  applies  to  lx»th, 
and  provides  that  the  last  half-hour  of  the  day 
may  be  devoted  to  tlii.^  |  tirpose,  should  the  board 

of  trustees  so  decitle.  Xn  i  liil  t.  Imwever,  will 
be  conijx'lled  to  bo  present  iigainst  the  parents' 
wish.  T!u»  conviction  grows,  much  as  na- 
tidiial  sclic'ols  iiiii^lit  In-  lii'sired  by  many,  ani!  in 
Uonjinion  rallier  tiian  in  provincial  form  by  the 
writer,  that  the  government  has  been  true  to  the 
constitution,  while  the  principUs  of  the  public 
school  are  in  ri  aliiy  !!!aintain«Mi  in  the  west. 

IKnrSTHiAL  OHoWTIl. 

Industrially,  1905  has  been  a  great  year  for 
Canada.   The  new  transcontinental  line  called 

tlx'  Hrand  Trunk  I'.k  iflc  was  formally  launched. 
This  enterprise  was  the  subject  oi  two  long  de- 
bates in  successive  parliaments,  and  now  there 

can  be  but  one  opinion, — that  the  undertaking 
will  be  of  momentous  iinjMjrt  to  the  country. 
The  west  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds^  and 
present  trati.iportaiion  is  all  too  inadequate. 
The  Grand  Trunk  Company,  which  has  given 
splendid  service  in  the  older  provinces,  may  be 
relied  upon  to  push  its  vast  project  with 
speed  and  tlv  rt  tiirJiiu'ss.  which  when  completed 
will  be  an  iticHiculaUie  factor  in  C'auada's  fur- 
ther development.  Among  the  other  industrial 
features  of  t!ie  year  have  been  a  greatly  increas- 
ing immigration,  harvests  such  as  Itave  never 
been,  and  work  in  nearly  all  doiwrtments  of 
artivitv  more  than  cnuld  be  overtaken.  And 
more,  the  presi^ii  industries  give  promise  of 
good  and  better  times  for  years  to  come. 

SALAMieS  or  FVBUO  omciALs. 

So  encouraged  were  the  iegttlators  witii  Can- 
ada's outlook  that  fwfore  parliament  was  pro- 
rogued a  notai'le  increase  was  made  in  their 
own  and  the  judge's  salaries.  The  prime  min- 
isters allowance  was  increaseil  fr<>m  <(.H.()()0  to 
*il  '.*.ooO.  This  has  not  been  criticisetl,  and  it  is 
reporUul  that  it  was  at  his  own  request  that  the 
amount  was  not  made  IHS.OOO.  The  salaries  of 
th<>  other  ministitrs  remain  the  same,  but  pro- 


vision is  niado  by  whieb  t!i.  y.  and  all  ex  minis- 
ters who  have  given  five  years'  service  in  the 
ministry,  will  be  granted  a  retiring  allowance  of 
one-half  the  salary  n-ci  ived  while  holding  cabi- 
net positions.    This  feature  has  been  roundly 
censured,  bnt  that  something  should  be  done 
wa.s  .igain  illustrateil  a  few  weeks  ago.  when  the 
Hon,  A.  B.  Ayiesworth  retired  fr  .in  a  lucrative 
law  practice,  bringing  him  peiiiaps  many  times 
the  siilary  which  he  will  now  receive  as  i>o8t- 
master-general.    Tlie  t.iily  alternativ«!  woul.?  be 
to  make  the  salai  it-.s  more  adequate  and  dis- 
pense with  the  retiring  allowance.    A  new  de- 
parture was  made  in  granting  the  leader  of 
the  opposition  a  regular  alluwauce  of  $7,000, 
and  this,  too,  has  been  loudly  condemned,  but  it 
serms  unfair  that  a  man  in  this  position,  who 
mutil  necessarily  neglect  his  private  busineea  or 
profession,  should  not  be  remuneratml  for  his 
public  services.    The  incna^^    .f  tl  r.  sessional 
indemnity  from  $1,500  to  $2,500  for  members 
of  parliament  and  Senators  alike  has  also  evoked 
a  strong  protest  from  different  (piarters,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  the  Utter,  and  on  the  ground 
that  in  both  houses  there  are  those  who  do  not 
fjivo  si'i  vice  for  this  amount.    This  may  be  true  ; 
but  there  are  those  who  do  give  servici'.  and  in 
view  of  tlte  increase,  more  faithful  and  regular 
service  may  be  expected  in  time  to  come.  Mure- 
over,  Cana<la.  in  her  crrfuvinK  time,  with  an 
enormously  increasin^^  puiilic  business,  should 
not  fail  in  the  generous  acknrtwledgment  of 
those  who  are  faithful  to  her  national  affairs. 

DKNOMIKAnONAI.  UNIOM. 

In  alTaits  of  churrh  r!.c  ynar  l!)0.'i  will  also  be 
remembereti.  The  writer  contributed  for  the 
June  RaviBw  or  Itwiews  a  sketch  of  the  move- 
ment to  tinilf'  rVe.sbyterians.  Methodists,  and 
Cuugregationalists  in  Canada,  'i'bo  subsequent 
months  have  l>een  fruitful  in  committee  work, 
anil  now  a  jreiieral  L^i*"'i<*ring  is  called,  but 
too  Jate  iu  the  year  for  report  in  this  article. 
Since  that  time,  too.  the  Baptists  and  the  Free 
liaptists  of  the  nunitime  iirovinces  have  joined 
their  forces.  The  United  Brethren  have  also 
voted  to  come  with  the  Congreirati  uallbt^i  if  a 
basis  can  be  agreed  upon.    A  conference  has 

just  i  n  held -by  a  joint  comitdltce  fr<nii  i  -tth 

bodies,  and  a  declaration  made  that  union  is  pos- 
sible. The  (  hurch  of  England,  through  its  Gen- 
eral Synod,  placed  a  ban  on  the  marriage  of  di- 
vorced pt'opl.-.  The  ( 'ongregatiouaiists  have  been 
wouileri  ullysuccesisful  in  winding upa movement, 
started  two  and  one  half  years  ago,  t'V  liic  dis- 
charge of  their  mortgage  indebtedness.  In 
nearly  all  denominations  has  lieen  felt  a  revival 
of  a  stronger  and  more  liberal  evangelism. 
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THE  NORWEGIAN  "SKI"  MANEUVERS. 


IX  defense,  as  in  other  matters,  a  nation  usually 
adapts  itself  to  climatic  and  other  natural 
conditions  imposed  upon  it,  taking  advantage 
of  these  wherever  possible,  and  training  its  sol- 
diers accordingly.  For  example,  the  troops  of 
Iloilantl"  go  through  intricate  jnaneuvers  on 
skates  :  the  French,  Italian,  and  Swiss  armies 
maintain  battalions  of  Alpine  infantry,  who  are 
lx)th  crack  shots  and  expert  mountaineers,  pro- 
vided with  ropes,  ice-axes,  and  alpenstocks  ;  and 
the  armies  of  Norway  and  Sweden  have  forages 
been  supplied  with  "ski"  during  the  long  .Scan- 
dinavian winter. 

As  far  back  as  the  days  of  Magnus  the  Good, 
in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  we  hear 
how  the  Duke  of  Finniark.  with  his  archers  on 
ski,  attacked  and  utterly  defeated  King  Regner 
at  his  winter  quarters  in  Bjarineland, — a  defeat 
which  astounded  the  northern  nations,  who  could 
not  conceive  how  a  snow-sliding  rabble  of  bow- 
men could  possibly  vanquish  trained  soldiers 
who  had  overcome  even  the  dreaded  legions  of 
imperial  Rome. 

The  ski  of  Norway  and  Sweden  are  long  slabs 
of  wood  ranging,  a<rcording  to  fancy  or  require- 
ment, from  6  to  10  feet  in  length  and  from  2  to 
4 1  inche.s  in  breadth.  All  are  curved  upward 
at  the  toe.  and  to  a  lesser  extent  at  the  heel. 
Tliey  are  attached  to  the  foot,  generally  a  few 


inches  behind  the  center,  witli  a  toc-Btrap  and 
some  thongs.  In  former  days  each  province, — 
each  district  almost, — had  its  own  type  of  ski ; 
but  nowadays  there  is  a  tendency  to  a<lopt  a  uni- 
versal pattern  suitable  for  all  requirements. 

Nevertheless,  for  racing,  Alpine  climbing,  and 
ski-jumping, — a  great  sport  in  Norway  nowa- 
days.— special  kinds  are  always  needed.  Swed- 
ish and  Norwegian  ski  are  rcfi-rred  to  by  many 
writers  as  snowshoes  ;  but  while  this  conveys  a 
fair  idea  of  the  use  to  which  they  are  put,  it  is 
not  correct.  The  snowshoe  is  employeil  for 
walking  purposes,  while  the  ski.  as  its  name  im- 
plies ("ski"  in  Norway,  "skida"  in  Sweden, 
meaning  something  which  slips  or  slides),  is  de- 
signed for  sliding  and  gliding  movements,  and 
probably  came  originally  from  central  Asia. 

To  this  day  the  savage  Tchukchis  living  on 
the  shores  of  Bering  Strait  and  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk  use  an  instrument  for  locomotion  some 
thing  between  the  snowshoe  of  the  American 
Indian  and  the  long  ski  used  by  the  Lapps  and 
the  Finns. 

It  is  clear  that  ski  have  been  used  for  ages, 
and  for  practical  purposes  :  but,  at  the  same  time, 
the  peasants  of  Scandinavia  have  for  centuries 
indulged  in  leaj)ing  and  racing  competitions, 
which  in  recent  years  were  adopted  by  the  peo- 
ple in  and  about  Christiania.    The  ski-jumping 
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TBB  BOLDIEK-H.  UN  UAIID  lOT  GROUND,  8IIOt'LI>EI<  TIlKIIi  SKI  AND  MAHCH  UP  TO  TRB 

PAI^CK  AT  CHKI8TIAN1A. 

feats  performed  on  the  hill  of  Holmkollen.  out 
siiJe  Christiania,  are  quite  rfmarkaljle.    Tlie  ski- 
ers Slide  down  a  sloj*  at  great  speeil,  and  then 
take  a  Hyinj;  leap.    The  record  was  made  three 
years  ago  with  a  jump  of  \\\\)t  feet. 


Norway  and  Sweden,  be- 
ing preeminently  "  Lands 
of  tlie  Snows."  it  was  but 
natural  that  the  military  au- 
thorities should  turn  their 
troops  into  skiers.  For 
nearly  two  centuries  the 
modern  armies  of  Norway 
and  Sweden,  as  distin- 
guished from  medieval 
forces,  have  maintained  per- 
manent regiments  of  troops 
mounted  upon  ski,  and  sta- 
tioned for  service  in  regions 
wliere  their  presence  would 
he  most  useful.  Certainly, 
the  Norwegian  ski-troops 
had  every  a<l  vantage  against 
the  Swedes  in  the  fighting 
that  marked  the  early  part 
of  last  century. 

The  wonderful  dexterity, 
the  swift  marches,  and  the 
holding  of  snowy  positions 
thought  to  be  impossible  so  impressed  the  j^wers 
of  Europe  in  those  (lays  that,  first,  Germany,  and 
then  in  turn  Austria,  Italy,  and  France,  likewise 
mounted  some  of  their  .\lpine  troops  on  ski, — 
though,  of  course,  not  on  the  same  scale  as  ia 


riTcni>a  the  tents  at  a  campiko-placb. 
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the  case  in  .Sweden  and  Norway.  The  armies  of 
both  ttiese  nations  carry  f»ut  exU'nded  maneuvers 
on  ski  during  their  long  and  very  snowy  winter. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  occasion  is  the 
so-called  "three  days'  maneuvers,"  whicli  takes 
place  annually  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cliristi- 
ania.  The  troops  pnjceed  to  n  given  rendezvous 
on  ski.  and  encamp  in  some  suitable  spot.  From 
here  scouting  parties  are  often  sent  out  on  a  ten- 
•lays*  march  across  the  wililest  ami  least- fre- 
quented parts  of  the  country,  where  the  only 
living  things  met  with  are  boars  and  wolves. 
Tins  cross  country  march  wouM  be  absolutely 
impossible  to  ordinary  infantry. — mudi  h-ss  cav- 
alry.—  no  matter  how  light  their  equipment. 
Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  an  enemy  not  careful- 
ly equip|)ed  and  trained  in  the  use  of  ski  would 
be  utterly  helpless  in  this  country,  and  quite  at 
the  mercy  of  the  native  ski-mounted  troops. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  suj^posed 
that  this  work  is  a  picnic  for  Norwegian  or 
Swedish  troops  ;  very  far  from  it.  In  fact,  they 
endure  discomforts,  and  even  meet  with  serious 
accidents,  such  as  would  altogether  discourage 


men  from  countries  farther  south.  Wlien  mus- 
tered for  the  ski  maneuvers,  the  men  appear  in 
heavy  marching  order,  but,  one  is  8urj)ri8ed  to 
see,  without  overcoats  ;  an  Iceland  shirt. — a  very 
thick,  knitted  woolen  garment, — being  provided 
instead.  It  is  (]uite  as  warm  as  a  great  coat, 
and  does  not  impede  the  men's  movements. 

Their  underclothing  is  of  great  thickness,  and 
they  wear  special  ski  socks,  which  keep  their 
feet  very  warm.  When  on  the  march,  a  hall 
an<l  rest  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  is  al- 
lowed each  h<mr  :  for,  as  the  men  are  supposed 
to  make  g<M)d  speed  even  over  loose  and  heavy 
snow,  tlie  march  is  found  must  arduous. 

On  arrival  at  their  destination,  the  men  are 
told  off  to  cut  poles,  gather  fir  branclu-s,  scoop 
away  the  simw  fr(»m  the  projmsed  site  of  the 
tents,  and.  finally,  erect  their  temporary  dwell- 
ings. The  space  being  markeil  out  bv  a  non- 
commissioned ofTicer,  the  snow  is  shoveled  away 
to  a  <-ertain  depth,  and  the  cavity  filh-d  in  with 
a  kind  of  flooring  or  carpet  of  spruce  branches. 
Four  li-ng  poll's,  fasitened  together  at  a  fixed 
height,  are  then  raised  slantwise  from  each  cor- 
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ner,  and  these,  with  the  exception  of  a  space  at 
the  top,  are  completely  covered  with  slioets  of 
canvas  laced  together. 

Inside  the  tent,  suspended  by  wires  from  each 
pole,  is  slung  a  wire  grating  eighteen  incites 
ahove  the  ground,  and  on  this  the  firewood  is 
placed,  so  that  ere  h^ng  it  merry  hlaze  is  started  ; 
and  the  swinging  fire,  fed  with  air  from  every 
«lirection.  soon  makes  the  tent  interior  warm 
and  cozy,  oven  though  it  may  be  zero  weather 
out.4ide. 

The  smoke  escapes  through  the  aperture  at 
•the  top  of  the  tent.  In  order  to  prevent  any 
draught  entt-ring,  and  to  increase  the  warmth  of 
the  interior,  the  deep  snow  is  heaped  up  outside 
the  tent  and  pressed  against  the  sides. 

Just  before  ihe  icy.  northern  iluwn  the  men 
are  called  forth  with  bugh's.  and  it  is  well  worth 
seeing  when  a  whole  regiment  of  men  stoop  to 
fasten  on  their  ski.  Tin*  thing  is  <lone  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  the  men  lined  up  as  if  l>y  magic  wait- 
ing for  orders.  Sometimes,  if  the  maneuvers 
are  very  near  Christiania.  one  may  see  a  large 
party  of  men  suddenly  shoulder  their  strange 
and  apparently  cumbersome  footgear  and  march 
«lown  to  the  ]>alace  over  a  hard  road,  on  which 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  use  the  ski  to  ad- 
vantage. 

As  is  the  case  with  the  Alpine  tror)])8  of  Italy. 
France,  and  Switzerland,  there  are  sham  battles 
between  the  armies  t>f  tlie  snows.  A  .whole 
country-side  may  be  attacked  and  defendeil,  and 
often  enough  heavy  field  guns  are  brought  into 
action,  on  which  occasion  deep  tracks  must  be 
dug  out  of  the  snow  to  allow  of  the  guns  being 
placed  in  position.    The  gunners  are  directed  in 


BOW  TUE  ARMY  Or  THE  SKI  MOVES  ITS  ARTILLEBY. 


A  qCICK  MABCn  OVER  THE  PHOKEN  SNOW. 

action  by  an  officer,  who  may  be  watching  the 
operations  almost  up  to  his  middle  in  snow. 

Parties  of  sharpshooters  go  gliding  here  and 
there  over  the  treacherous  snow-crust  ;  and  the 
weird,  unearthly-looking,  silent  landscape  issutl- 
denly  torn,  as  it  were,  by  the  sharp  volleying  of 
musketry  ami  the  roar  of  field  guns.  It  is  an 
inspiring  sight  to  see  one  side  trying  to  maneu- 
ver for  a  better  position  than  the  enemy's,  and 
the  oflBcers  do  not  spare  themselves,  but  work, 
if  possible,  even  harder  than  tlie  men. 

One  may  often  see  a  party  of  ofBcers  at  lunch 
or  dinner  out  in  the  open  air  in  the  deep  snow, 

  seatetl  on  boxes,  and  with 

a  packing-case  for  a  table  ; 
while  in  the  background 
their  ski,  upended  in  the 
snow,  stick  forth  like  a  pro- 
tective rlnvuux-dv-Jrisi-.  The 
soldiers  are  often  under  can- 
vas for  a  fortnight  at  a  time ; 
but  in  the  event  of  a  winter 
campaign,  they  would,  of 
course,  have  to  go  into  reg- 
ular winter  <juarters.  for  up 
in  these  northern  latitudes 
the  thermometer  may  often 
sink  to  fifty  degrees  below 
zero. 

The  speed  attained  by  the 
men  on  ski  has  often  been 
exaggerated,  no  doubt  ow- 
ing to  the  rapidity  with 
which  a  snow -slope  can  be 
descended.    When  the 
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THE  AKMY  OK  BKI  WOULD  HAVE  TO  riORT  BATTLES  rNDEH  CO.VDITIONH  LIKE  THESE. 

(They  have  duK  tnnnel«  oat  of  the  snow  to  allow  their  fleld  icuns  to  be  placed  in  p(R«ltion.) 


troops  are  engftge<l  in  cross-country  maneuvers, 
it  is  <loubtful  whether  they  will  do  more  than 
five  miles  an  hour.  Of  course,  in  races,  scouting 
compMititions,  and  tlie  like  some  of  the  Ix'st  in- 
fantrymen, lightly  clad  and  undf  r  special  condi- 
tions of  snow  and  weather,  liave  «lone  as  much 
as  eiglit  and  one-half  and  nine  miles  an  hour. 
Tlie  record  long-distance  military  ski-runner  is 
a  Lapp,  who,  at  Sokkmokk,  in  Sweden,  did  137 
miles  in  21  hours  2'2  minutes,  t»r  an  average  of 
alxiut  <4  miles  an  hour. 

Last  year,  a  detachment  of  the  Norwegian 
Guards  accomplished  a  march  of  12u  miles  on 
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ski  in  7 A  days, — an  average  of  17^  miles  a  day 
tlirough  very  difficult  snow.  This  must  be  con- 
sidered a  very  good  performance,  considering 
that  they  carried  canvas  for  the  tents,  as  well  as 
sleeping-bags  and  a  full  supply  of  provisions. 
Moreover,  the  country  was  e.xceedingly  difficult, 
and  caused  the  men  to  glide  up  hill  and  down 
dale,  ascending  more  than  once  a  mountain 
height  over  4,000  feet  above  sea  level. 

In  1I)0;{,  115  officers  and  men  of  the  Swedish 
Norbotten  Regiment,  after  si.x  days'  exhausting 
maneuvers  on  ski,  made  a  forced  march  home  of 
over  forty-three  miles  in  twenty  hours,  although 

the  men  were  extremely 
tired,  and  the  snow  was  in 
a  wn'tche<l  condition.  The 
great  atlvantage  of  the  ski, 
of  course,  is  that  great 
bodies  of  infantry  are  able 
to  move  across  a  snow- 
buried  country  where  those 
not  So  provided  would  be 
entirely  helpless  and  com- 
pelled to  remain  idle. 

Of  late  years  ski  have 
been  put  to  another  and 
very  curious  military  use  in 
both  Sweden  and  Norway  ; 
for  in  cases  where  it  has 
been  found  desirable  for 
scouting  parties  of  ski  ers 
to  make  high  speeil,  horses 
have  been  employeil  to  drag 
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the  men  along.  Tliia  "  ski  drivinj;,"  as  it  is 
called,  is  only  practicable,  liuwover.  on  roadways 
beaten  down,  or  else  on  very  compact  snow  with 
a  solid  crust.  Utherwiso  the  horse  cannot  pass, 
or  is  greatly  impeded.  I'nder  favorable  condi- 
tions, however,  two,  four,  or  six  scout*  will  glitle 
along  with  curious  effect  behind  a  galloping 
horse,  going  ten  miles  an  hour. 

Mucli  amusement  was  created  in  Christiauia, 
last  season,  when  the  "«laughter  of  a  regiment," 
— the  little  daughter  of  an  infantry  colonel. — 
followed  the  troops  upon  ski,  drawn  merrily 
along  by  her  own  pet  bulldog. 

Much  ilifllculty  is  exi>erienced  in  Norway  and 
Sweden  in  the  matter  of  transport  and  the  carry- 
ing of  field  guns  and  wheeled  v^'hides  across  snow- 
clad  ground.  It  seems  that  no  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  has  yet  been  found,  although 
it  is  a  serious  military  matter,  for  infantry  on  ski 
cannot  be  supported  by  artillery  unless  kept  in 
close  touch  with  the  highways.  Nor  can  food, 
clotliing.  or  ammunition  be  dispatched  to  tn)ops 
in  remote  regions,  except  in  small  quantities. 


At  present  field  artillery  is  transported  bodily 
on  sledges,  so  as  to  follow  the  army  on  ski  ;  and 
tiie  doctors,  with  their  assistants,  accompany  the 
regiments  with  ••  first  aid  "  necessaries,  and  am- 
bulance sleds  mounted  on  ski  runners.  It  is  a 
curious  sight  during  the  maneuvers  to  see  pros- 
trate "Wounded  "  men  being  hauled  swiftly  over 
the  frozen  wastes  to  the  nearest  military  post  or 
camp. 

The  medical  officers  who  haul  those  ambulance 
sleds  are  furnished  with  snowshoes  instead  of 
ski,  for  it  has  been  found  that  these  enable  then> 
to  drag  the  sled  more  evenly  and  with  less  risk 
to  the  sick  or  wounded.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  while  ski,  for  speeil  and  comfort,  are 
the  superior  of  the  two,  they  are  in  certain  con- 
ditions more  awkward  to  manage  and  give  less 
reliable  foothold  and  grip  on  the  surface  than 
snowshoes.  Mounted  on  these  latter,  the  am- 
bulance men  can  haul  the  woundtnl  up  the  steep- 
est slopes  without  any  risk  of  the  sled  and  its 
helpless  burden  breaking  away  and  slipping 
down  a  precijiitous  incline. 


'FAB-nUt  0»  ski"— MEN  UBTTINU  HEADY  TO  MAHCH  AT  THE  WUUU  OF  CUMMA.ND. 
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THE  REDEVELOPMENT  OF  AN  OLD  STATE 


BY  SYLVESTER  BAXTER. 


IN  one  of  the  old  States  of  the  Union  ihi're  is 
a  curious  conjunction  of  long-settle*!  con- 
ditiuns  wiih  wilderness  and  frontier.  Maine  was 
one  of  the  earliest  regions  to  attract  immigra- 
tion from  the  older  parta  of  New  England.  The 
movement  set  in  shortly  after  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Maine  was  then  a  Massachusetts  prov- 
ince. But  in  recent  years  it  has  had  a  name 
for  eungration  rather  than  imniigrati*>n.  Three 
hundred  thousand  natives  of  Maine  are  said  to 
be  living  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Nevertheless,  something  has  ofiFset  this  tenden- 
cy. Maine  lost  {wpulation  in  the  decade  from 
1860  to  1870,  doubtless  an  effect  of  the  Civil 
War.  Since  then  the  State,  as  a  whole,  has 
steadily  grown.  In  the  new  Went  w»!  see  the 
wihlerness  developing,  rich  virgin  lands  coming 
under  cultivation,  busy  new  cities  huuitning  with 
industry.  In  this  old  New  England  State  we 
have  the  same  phenomena.  It  is  the  fruit  of 
railway  enterprise  ;  the  building  of  new  lines 
into  the  waste  places  ;  the  development  of  nat- 
ural resources, — agriculture,  timber-supply,  wa- 
ter-power,— the  creation  of  industries  wliere  Na- 
ture calls  for  them  because  the  chief  raw  material 
is  at  hand. 

Maine's  magnificent  wilderness, — woods  and 


DIOaiKU  POTATO BB  BT  MACHINCKY  IN  AK008T00K  COUNTY,  MAIXB. 


rivers,  hills,  lakes*,  and  clear-running  streams, — 
is  a  great  natural  playground  for  the  country  at 
large.  But  these  tinngs  mean  more  than  play, 
— they  mean  great  industrial  ]>ossibilitie8  under 
njodern  conditions.  More  than  five  thousand 
rivers  and  streams,  with  more  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred lakes  for  their  reservoirs,  stand  for  vast 
possibilities  in  the  way  of  power. 

THE  POTATOES  OF  AROOSTOOK. 

In  this  long-settled  State  there  is  still  in  its 
northern  part  something  like  four  thousand 
square  miles  almost  unimproved  and  uninhabited, 
— more  than  two  million  five  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  acres  unutilized.  This  is  called  the  most 
extensive  virgin  fieM  for  development  on  the 
Atlantic  slope.  Fifteen  years  ago,  north  of  a 
line  druwn  something  like  midway  across  the 
State  from  west  to  east  by  the  Maine  ( 'eutral  and 
the  Canadian  Pacific  systems,  only  thirty  or 
forty  miles  of  railway  liad  been  built.  A  great 
part  of  this  territory  is  in  Aroostook  County. 
It  had  already  been  shown  that  the  agricultu- 
ral possibilities  hero  were  great,  for  soil  and  cli- 
mate made  it  one  of  the  best  potato-growing 
regions  in  the  world.  But  capitalists  were  in- 
credulous as  to  a  primitive  wilderness  in  the 

 near-by  East.    At  last  local 

capital  had  the  courage  to 
build  the  Hangor  &  Aroo- 
stook Railway.  It  paid 
handsomely  from  the  start. 
It  is  now  the  most  impor- 
tant intlependent  railway 
system  in  New  England.  It 
has  two  trunk  lines  extend- 
ing to  the  Canadian  fron- 
tier, and  numerous  major 
and  minor  branches  reach- 
ing out  for  the  traffic  offered 
at  advantageous  points, — 
nearly  five  liundred  miles  of 
railway  built  through  a  new 
country  as  alive,  wide- 
awake, and  full  of  energy  as 
any  hustling  Western  re- 
gion. ( )ver  ten  million 
bushels  of  potatoes  were 
shipped  in  1904.  The  great 
Aroostook  potato  fields  are 
impressive  to  see  ;  undulat- 
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ing  expanses  of  dark  verdure  ofteu  extend  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reacli. — a  strange  B|>ectacle 
in  a  region  where  one  instinctively  looks  for 
unbroken  forest.  Aroostook  farmers  are  rich, 
— their  houses,  often  architecturally  tasteful,  like 
first-clasj)  sulmrlian  homes,  have  all  the  modern 
conveniences,  inclu<ling  electric  light^i. 

HAINK's  TlMUKIt  RESOURCES. 

Lumber  is  here  a  traffic  resource  even  greater 
than  the  potato.  Diverse  lumber  industries  are 
springing  up  everywhere.  The  building  of  tlu' 
railway  increased  average  land  values  "J.'iO  per 
cent.  Timber  lately  worthless  is  proving  of  value. 
For  exaniph', — two  calamitous  fires  devastated 
vast  tracts  many  years  ago.  The  conifers  were 
exterminated,  and  the  land  grew  up  to  birch,  de- 
spised, though  magnificent  in  size.  Hut  s|K)ol8 
are  made  from  birch,  and  a  great  business  in 
converting  the  timber  into  8|)Ool-bar8  has  devel- 
ojied.  Thesti  are  exported  by  the  steamer-load 
to  be  worked  up  in  Scotland  for  the  great  thread 
mills.  Ftock-maple,  once  merely  good  firewood, 
is  now  in  great  ilemand  for  last- blocks. 

The  rivers  an«l  streams,  and  even  the  brooks, 
are  practically  railway  liranches  in  the  Maine 
wilderness.  L'pon  them  float  the  logs  for  lum- 
ber-making or  for  wood-pulp.  Wood-pulp  and 
papiM-  represent  the  greatest  modern  industrial 
development  in  Maine.  The  chief  raw  material 
is  close  at  hand  ;  the  spnice  and  poplar  logs  are 
floated  down  the  water  courses  to  the  very  gates 
of  the  mills.    These  transportation  routes  also 


supply  the  water-power.  In  its  colossal  scale 
this  industry  illustrates  the  economies  possible 
under  huge  operations:  Investments  of  millions 
are  demanded  before  one  of  these  great  con- 
cerns can  start  work.  l'n<ler  one  direction  are 
the  manufacturing  operations  and  all  the  various 
subsidiary  activities, — the  control  and  regula- 
tion of  streams  for  water-power  and  the  trans- 
portation of  logs  ;  great  masonry  dams  for  power 
purposes.  an<l  other  dams  to  raise  the  level  of 
the  lakes  that,  serving  as  reservoirs,  prevent  a 
power  famine  in  dry  months  ;  the  ownership  of 
thti  forests  to  assure  a  source  of  raw  material. 

WOOD-PCLH  AND  rORKSTKY. 

There  is  a  common  impression  that  the  wood- 
pulp  industry  is  one  of  the  greatest  menaces  to 
our  forests.  This  is  widely  believed  to  l>e  dev- 
astating the  wo<>dIan<ls  to  meet  the  insatiable 
demand  for  paper.  The  contrary  is  actually  the 
case.  Among  the  best  guarantees  for  the  per- 
jwtuity  of  the  forests  are  the  enlight^-ned  policies 
adoj^ted  in  recent  times  by  this  industry.  A 
leading  pa|M'r  manufacturer  said  to  the  writer  : 

\V«  w<iiil<l  Ik'  viTit«l»Ie  f«H>lH  if  we  went  to  work  ami 
«le»«troywl  the  very  foiuitHin-liemI  of  our  industry.  We 
have  iiiv(>Ht«d  millions  in  our  plant  of  suhstatitial  build- 
ings, costly  miu:hinery,  liiK  dams,  and  lurlMnes.  If  we 
should  destroy  our  .s«iurce  of  supply  our  plant  would  l>e 
worthless.  Afti'r  a  few  years  we  should  Lave  to  alwiu- 
don  it  and  move  elw where  for  another  supply.  This 
would  Itanknipt  us.  So  from  t he  very  start  we  make 
our  calculations  to  assure?  |»eruianenc«.  Our  mill  needs 
a  tremendous  water-supply,  Iwth  for  |)ower  puriMMMm 
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and  in  mHking  pftjK'i-.  Hence,  we  have  to  look  ftft4.'r  the 
8treamK  and  lakes,  which  are  alHO  cheap  thoroughfaren 
for  transportini;  our  material.  If  we  dt^troytnl  the  for- 
f»X»  we  Hhotild  lose  our  Hupply  of  spruce  Io^h,  and  ruin 
our  water-power  by  making  it  irreguhir  and  undi>p4»nd- 
able.  It  would  mean  not  only  "After  us  the  deluge 
there  would  come  oIho  the  drought,  and  that  would  be 
still  worse. 

This  manufacturer's  company  took  pains  to 
st'cure  at  the  outset  tlie  ownership  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  of  forest  hinds  bordering 
the  rivers  and  their  tributaries  tliat  were  to  fur- 
nish the  motive  power  for  two  proposed  j^reat 
mills. — a  territory  extending  l»ack  for  Imndreds 
of  iniles  into  the  northern  wiUlerness.  Then  tlie 
Forestry  Bureau  of  the  national  government  was 
applied  to.  A  corps  of  experts  was  sent  into 
the  Maine  woods.  The  fruit  of  two  or  three 
years'  work  was  an  accurate  survey,  dose  studies 
that  gave  the  company  an  exact  knowledge  of 
what  trees  grew  on  every  acre,  together  with  a 
scheme  for  the  scientific  and  (•cononiical  maiiuge- 
ment  of  this  vast  estate.  It  cost  much  mom-y,  but 
the  outlay  proves  most  profitable.  The  j>lan  as-, 
sures  a  perpetual  tinjl)er  supply.  No  tree  under 
nine  inches  in  diameter,  breast-high  from  tlie 
ground,  is  cut.  At  the  end  of  sixteen  years  the 
spruce  growth  will  have  renewed  itself.  Tlien 
the  same  ground  can  be  cut  over  again,  yielding 
about  the  same  as  before.  The  management  of 
the  forests  is  intrustetl  to  a  special  department. 
Under  this  plan  tlie  entire  three  hundred  thou- 


sand acres  will  bavis  been  «'Ut  over  every  sixteen 
years.  I'nder  the  short-sighted,  old  -time  policy 
of  cutting  out  all  the  spruce,  large  and  small,  the 
8Ui)ply  never  renewed  itself  ;  the  worthless  fir- 
batsaiii  tO(jk  its  place.  Under  scientific  manage- 
ment the  young  growth  is  always  springing  up. 
The  conservation  of  the  forest  is  best  assured  by 
ownership  in  extensive  tracts,  either  by  great 
corporations  or  by  a  governtnent,  —  national, 
State,  or  municipal.  The  ])rivate  corporation, 
from  motives  of  enlightened  self-interest,  deals 
with  its  holdings  as  a  permanent  investment. 
The  government  conserves  the  forest  for  the 
public  interest  and  follows  economic  lines  in  iis 
administration. 


fAI'KK-MAKINO  IN  THE  WILDKKXKfte 


The  largest  paper-mill  in  the  world  is  that  of 
the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company,  at  Milli- 
nocket.  At  a  point  on  the  west  l>ranch  of  the 
Penobscot  great  water-power  possibilities  were 
discovered  a  few  years  ago.  It  was  found  pos- 
sible to  divert  the  waters  so  as  to  give  a  drop  of 
one  hundre<l  ami  fifty  feet  into  a  tributary  calle«l 
Millinocket  stream  and  produce  '25,000  horse- 
power. .\  I'Usy  town  of  about  three  ihotisand 
inhabitants  sprang  up  almost  under  the  shadow 
of  Mount  Katahdin.  where  five  years  ago  there 
was  nothing  but  forest.  Millinocket  is  equipped 
with  all  the  features  of  a  mixlern  municipality, 
— water-supply,  sewerage,  electric  lighting,  good 
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schools,  a  high-class  hok'l.  The  town  is  (loix'iul- 
ent  upon  one  great  pajn- r  niill.  This  consumes 
the  entire  25,000  horse  power  from  the  river — 
and  more,  too.  The  operations  require  an  energy 
of  30,000  horse  power,  all  toUl.  Kive  thousand 
of  this  comes  from  steam,  necessary  not  for 
motive  power,  but  for  the  lieating  and  "cooking" 
operations  of  paper  making.  For  stcani-genera- 
tion  fifty  tliousand  tons  of  Pocahontas  coal  a 
year  are  consumed.  Tlie  pulp-grinding  machin- 
ery makes  the  heaviest  demand  upon  the  water- 
power,  consuming  20,000  out  of  the  available 
25,000  horse  power.  The  maximum  output  is 
much  greater  than  from  the  average  jiower.  For 
the  period  of  high  water  there  is  an  extra  battery 
of  "  grinders  "  that  turn  out  vast  quantities  of 
pulp  against  i>ajM'r  niaking  needs  in  the  season  of 
drought.  Ten  thousand  tons  of  pulp  sheets  are 
stacked  in  the  yard  for  this  purpose.  The  out- 
put of  this  mill  is  from  1 'iO  to  ISO  tons  of  news 
paper  a  day,  shipped  in  cars  direct  from  the  mill 
to  all  parts  of  tlie  country. 

The  establishment  of  this  great  industry  in 
the  heart  of  the  wilderness  furnishes  an  argu- 
ment for  the  opponents  of  radway  rate-making 
by  the  national  government.  The  enterprise  de- 
pended upon  whether  the  freight  rates  charged 
upon  the  output  would  enable  them  to  compete 
with  other  pai>er-makers  nearer  the  markets. 
The  railway  management  at  once  agreed  u|)on 
an  exceptionally  low  rate  tliat  meant  only  a 


slight  profit.  It  was  figured  that  ample  com- 
pensation would  come  from  the  "  back-haul  "  of 
supplies  for  the  mill  and  the  large  community 
to  be  built  up  ;  also  from  the  general  develop- 
ment of  the  region  thus  encouraged.  But  had 
the  desired  rati's  been  regarded  as  a  precedent 
for  correspondingly  low  rates  on  commodities 
that  offered  no  such  inducement, — as  might  bede- 
mandcd  under  governmental  rate-making, — the 
railway  management  would  not  have  consented 
to  the  proposition. 

A  NEW  TOWN  FOUNDED  ON  "  PAPER." 

Wherever  a  river  with  rapids  and  falls  runs 
between  Vtanks  of  favorable  contour  we  have  the 
potentiality  of  power  and  industry.  Such  a  place 
is  Sprague's  Falls,  on  the  St.  Croix  River — the 
southeastern  frontier  of  Maine.  Here  is  one  of 
the  early  settled  regions  of  Maine  and  New 
Brunswick.  Calais  is  hard  by  ;  on  the  Canadian 
side  of  the  river  lies  St.  Stephens.  A  section 
of  one  of  the  oldest  railways  in  the  United  States 
runs  past  the  falls. — now  absorbed  in  one  of  the 
newest  lines  in  Maine, — the  Washington  County 
Railway.  Being  a  coast  line,  this  railway  had  to 
meet  tlie  competition  of  little  schooners  and 
their  low  rates.  The  company  became  bankrupt, 
and  the  line,  joined  to  the  great  Maine  Central, 
became  a  part  of  the  yet  greater  Boston  &  Maine 
system.  With  its  improved  traffic  {Kjssibilities, 
the  railway  is  putting  a  new  face  upon  things  in 
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the  once  flourishing  but  lately  deca<U*nt  coast 
country.  A  large  pleasure-travel  has  developed  ; 
the  movements  of  sportsmen,  —  Imnters  and 
fishermen,  —  make  this  traffic  last  practically 
throughout  the  open  months.  Local  habits  are 
changing  all  aloug  tLe  line.  The  arrival  of  a 
schooner  at  a  little  port  meant  the  laying  in  of 
storekeepers'  and  household  supplies  for  months 
ahead.  Now  the  people  are  learning  to  depend 
upon  all-rail  transportation.  Fresher  supplies 
are  obtained  more  frequently  antl  in  less  quan- 
tity. Better  railway  facilities  are  also  encourag- 
ing local  industries ;  prompt  transportation  in 
carload  lots  direct  to  destination  offsets  for  many 
products  the  low  rates  for  water-borne  freights. 

The  valley  of  the  St.  Croix,  on  both  sides  of 
the  international  boundary,  is  a  vast  forest, 
spangled  with  big  lakes  and  rich  in  untouched 
spruce.  This,  combined  with  water-power,  spells 
-paper."  Capital  has  been  quick  to  perceive 
the  fact,  and  inuc-h  of  the  capital  has  come  from 
the  Canadian  8i<lo  ;  lumb«'ring  has  meant  riches 
at  St.  Stephens,  and  the  New  Canada  is  alert  for 
industrial  opportunity.  So  the  new  town  of  St. 
Croix  is  growing  up  at  Sprague's  Falls.  Here 
we  have  the  combination  of  hustle  and  thorough- 
ness characteristic  of  industrial  construction  liy 
wholesale.  With  the  opening  of  la.st  spring  a 
swarm  of  workers  camped  upon  the  site,  build- 
ing the  massive  mills,  the  big  ilatn  forty  feet 
liigh,  a  new  railway  branch  and  a  new  bridge, 
and  the  completely  desigut-d  new  town,  its  streets 
slashed  through  thickets  of  fir- balsam  and  spruce. 
Sl  Croix  starts  with  thorough  municipal  e([uij>- 
mentfl, — tastefully  built  cottages,  restrictions  on 


lots,  and  for  tlje  permanent  reservation  of  a 
higher-class  residential  district  a  public  park  by 
the  river-side.    All  this  in  one  year. 

AN  INDU8TKIAI.  CENTRK  IN  WE8TEKN  MAINE. 

In  western  Maine  the  creation  of  a  modern  in-' 
dustrial  community  from  the  ground  up  finds  a 
most  complete  illustration  at  Humford  Falls, — a 
new  railway,  a  magnificent  water-power,  large 
and  diversified  industries,  a  highly  organized 
urban  community.  In  various  resjwcts  the  de- 
velopment is  ideal,  worthy  of  the  rarely  beauti- 
ful site  at  the  foot  of  the  White  Mountain  range. 
All  this  is  the  fruit  of  the  organizing  genius  of 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  our  American 
captains  of  industry,  Mr.  Hugh  J.  Chisholm,  of 
Portland,  the  president  of  the  International  Pa- 
per Company.  Mr.  Chisholm,  born  in  Canada 
of  Scotch  parents,  l>egan  active  life  as  a  news- 
boy on  the  (Jrand  Trunk  trains.  When  little 
more  than  a  boy  he  had  built  up  a  railway  news- 
service and  a  printing  and  publishing  business. 
These  things  led  the  way  to  paper,  and  eventual- 
ly to  paper  manufacturing. 

Humford  Falls  is  a  child  of  the  imagination. 
A  near-by  resident,  the  Hon.  Wahlo  Petten- 
gill,  long  enthusiastic  about  the  enormous  waU?r- 
power  wasted  in  this  lonely  Androscoggin  gorge, 
called  Mr.  Chisholm'a  attention  to  its  })os8ibili- 
ties.  The  latter  was  quick  to  appreciate  the 
wonderful  opportunity.  The  neighl)orjng  lands 
were  (}uietly  secured.  But  without  railway  facil- 
ities the  j)ower  wa.s  worthless,  and  railways  were 
nmny  miles  distant.  The  nearest,  the  (Jrand 
Trunk,  was  managed  from  London.  The  direct- 
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ors  lacked  imagination  ;  they  could  see  no  gooil 
of  building  a  costly  branch  to  a  waterfall  far  off 
in  the  wilderness.  At  length  Mr.  Chisholm 
bought  up  a  little  railway  that  ran  a  few  miles 
from  the  (J rand  Trunk,  extending  it  to  a  junc- 
tion with  the  Maine  Central,  and  in  the  other 
direction  up  the  Androscoggin  \"alley  to  Rum- 
ford  Falls,  and  eventually  to  the  Rangeley  Lakes. 
At  Rum  ford  Kails  the  Androscoggin  makes  a 
plunge  of  one  luindrcil  and  eighty  feet.  This 
means  .'l  i.Ooo  horse-power,  all  told.  Only  about 
half  of  this  power  is  y<'t  utilized.  A  rec««nt  ."^tate 
report  on  .NIaine's  water-power  says  that  there 
still  remains  undeveloped  48,000  horse-jM)wer  in 
the  An<lro8eoggin  alone. 

Mr.  TettengiU's  farmer  neighbors,  unimagina- 
tive as  the  Urand  Trunk  directors,  remained  in- 
cre<lulous.  The  falls  had  always  been  there, 
they  said,  and  always  would  be  just  as  they  had 
been.  Even  when  the  colossal  construction-work 
was  well  advanced,  few  in  the  whole  region  had 
any  faith  that  anything  would  come  of  it.  Fail- 
ure was  generally  predicte<l  ;  it  waa  to  Inj  a 
folly.''  Now  where  twelve  years  ago  there 
was  nothing,  something  like  eiglit  thousand  peo- 
ple are  clustered, — a  little  city,  picture8<iuo  in 
site  and  environment,  uncommonly  attractive  in 
the  use  made  of  these  i)08sibilitie8. 

A  CITY  IN  MINIATCKR. 

Mr.  Chisholm  proposed  more  than  a  group  of 
profitable  industries  ;  his  ambition  was  to  found 
a  genuine  city,  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind.  The 


oNt:  or  THE  immn  at  ki'mvuku  I'Ai.i.fl. 
iThi'  wild  brsnty  of  the  river's  banks  is  preserved  for  park  purposes.) 


undertaking  was  thoroughly  organized  to  this 
end.  Independent,  though  allied,  corporations 
were  formetl  for  each  particular  activity.  The 
railway  company  looked  after  transportation  ; 
the  power  company  developed  the  water  jKjwer 
and  dealt  with  the  various  manufacturing  inter- 
ests ;  the  r«>alty  company  planned  the  town  lots, 
built  and  let  dwellings  and  places  of  business  ; 
the  water  and  light  company  provided  water- 
supply  and  electric  lighting.  These  various 
functions  are  all  <lischarged  in  i>er feet  coordina- 
tion, rractically  the  same  persons  are  in  each 
com{)any.  A  national  Itank  and  a  trust  com- 
pany furnish  financial  facilities  for  the  place,  the 
trust  comi>any  having  also  a  savings-bank  de- 
partment. To  a  considerable  extent  the  same 
persons  are  also  interested  in  the  several  indus- 
trial corporations  whose  activities  stand  at  the 
base  of  things. 

The  carefully  8tudi«'d  plan  of  the  town  has  a 
marke<I  irregularity.  The  street  lines  have  been 
skillfully  adapted  to  the  uneven  site.  The  short 
street  from  the  station  crosses  the  river  on  a 
handsome  briilge  of  rei-nforced  concrete.  The 
main  fall,  a  magnificent  cataract  about  a  hun- 
dred feet  high,  terminates  a  striking  vista  up 
the  river  from  the  business  section.  Some  care 
has  been  taken  to  conserve  the  natural  charm  of 
the  river's  rushing  wildness.  At  all  prominent 
points  not  needed  for  industrial  purposes  the 
Imnks  have  been  preserved  for  park  purposes. 
There  is  a  consistent  intention  to  make  the  promi- 
nent buildings  worthy  of  a  first-class  municipal- 
ity. Two  new  blocks  for 
stores  and  offices  owned  by 
the  realty  company,  designed 
l)y  two  of  the  foremost  ar- 
chitectural firms  in  the  coun- 
try, would  be  a  credit  to  any 
great  city. 

The  most  striking  work 
of  the  realty  company  is 
Stratliglass  Park,  named  in 
honor  of  the  Scotch  vdlage 
whence  came  Mr.  Chisholm 's 
parents  across  the  Atlantic. 
It  is  a  residential  park,  and 
it  looks  as  if  it  might  In'long 
to  the  choicest  suburb  of  a 
metropolitan  city.  —  say 
Hrookline.  in  Greater  Bos- 
ton. But  the  residents  are 
employees  of  the  mills  ! 
Along  a  fairly  uniform  slope 
of  the  valley  two  long  paral- 
lel streets  converge  in  semi- 
circles at  either  end.  Large 
detached  houses  of  brick, 
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with  slate  roofs,  harmoniously  varit?il  in  arrhi- 
t«cture,  stand  with  ample  lawn  space  about  them. 
Tlie  grounds  are  carefully  looked  after  by  the 
company.  Fine  cement  sidewalks  are  bordered 
by  turfed  margins  with  shade  trees.  The  houses 
are  divide<l  into  convenient  apartments.  Alwut 
to  be  built  are  a  monumental  gateway  and  a 
hanclsome  casino. 

Strathglass  r*ark  originated  in  Mr.  Chisholra's 
idea  that  successful  paper-making  depended  upon 
good  workmen  ;  that  for  good  workmen  good 
homes  were  essential.  The  suites  are  rented 
upon  a  lease.  The  rent  is  figured  to  cover  interest 
and  certain  other  fixed  charges.  There  are  also 
8{)ecial  deposits  in  advance  ;  one  is  for  antici- 
pated taxes,  another  for  maintenance  charges. 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  according  as  those 
costs  have  been  less  or  more,  a  ileduction  is 
nta«le  or  an  additional  payment  is  recjuired.  In 
this  way  tiie  lessees,  as  citizens,  are  directly  in- 
terested in  keeping  the  ta.x-rate  low  ;  as  tenants, 
also,  in  taking  the  best  care  of  their  premises. 
In  a  neighboring  quarter  of  the  town  tlie  realty 
company  has  built  for  operatives  comfortable 
wooden  cottages,  with  all  modern  conveniences. 
The  rental  includes  free  electric  light  as  well  as 
water. 

SUBSIDIARY  IN'DUSTRiES. 

Rumford  Falls  illustrates  the  economic  princi- 
ple of  coordinated  industries.  The  International 
Paper  Company  has  here  a  great  nine-machine 
mill.    This  and  its  several  other  Androscoggin 


mills  above  and  below  turn  out  a  total  of  five 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  paper  a  day.  A  sec- 
ond great  mill  at  Rumford  Falls,  that  of  the  Ox- 
ford Paper  Company,  is  planned  to  be  the  great- 
est producer  of  book-paper  in  the  world.  Here, 
all  the  postal  cards  for  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment are  made, — three  million  cards  a  day, 
producing  a  postal  revenue  of  about  eight  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year.  Subsidiary  manufactures 
{illied  with  these  two  mills  illustrate  the  two 
great  industrial  principles, — economy  in  labor, 
economy  in  material.  The  largest  paper-bag 
factory  in  the  country  stands  next  door  to  the 
former  mill,  and  utilizes  the  greater  iM)rtion  of 
its  product.  The  pap<^r-mill  employees  are  near- 
ly all  men.  But  in  the  paper-bag  factory  some- 
thing like  half  of  the  seven  hundred  employees  are 
wotnen  and  girls.  The  light  and  profitable  em- 
ployment for  the  female  part  of  the  population 
thus  assured  largely  increases  the  total  earning.s 
of  the  community. 

A  large  envelope  factory  is  subsidiary  to  the 
Oxford  mill.  In  a  paper-mill  the  waste, — trim- 
mings, defective  paper,  etc., — all  goes  back  into 
pulp.  Hence,  nothing  is  actually  wasted.  In 
envelope-making  a  consi<lerable  portion  of  the 
paper  is  represented  by  trimmings.  Here  it  all 
returns  on  the  spot  to  the  paper-mill.  The  econ- 
omy is  therefore  enormous.  A  feature  at  Rum- 
ford Falls  is  the  distribution  of  elcctricit*'  through 
the  town  for  power  purposes.  This  encourages 
the  diversified  minor  industries  that  tend  to 
grow  up  in  such  a  community. 
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FARMING  AS  A  BUSINESS  ENTERPRISE. 

HV  KDWARI)  C.  I'ARKER. 


THE  American  is  an  optimist  an«l  a  brap>tart 
concerning  tho  agriculture  of  his  native 
land.  He  refers  with  prido  to  the  great  part 
that  the  Ignited  States  plays  in  feeding  and 
clothing  the  nations  of  the  eartii  ;  to  the  ad- 
vanced agricultural  methods  of  to  day  and  thi' 
minimizing  of  hand  labor  through  the  extended 
use  of  machinery.  The  American  farmer  is 
held  up  as  a  type, — one  of  the  hest  types,  too, — 
of  the  Ami'rican  citizen.  Foreigners  arc  im- 
pressed with  1)18  independence,  his  prosperity, 
and  his  social  condition.  The  literature  and 
8{)eech  of  Americans  have  much  to  do  with 
agriculture,  and  the  influence  of  such  publicity 
is  being  felt,  in  that  farming  is  coming  to  })<> 
recognized  more  and  more  a.**  a  business  and  a 
profession  rather  than  as  a  dull,  laborious  metliod 
of  obtaining  a  livelihood.  Such  optmiism  con- 
cerning agriculture,  in  our  literature  and  our 
speech,  is  good.  The  American  farmer  to  day 
does  enjoy  more  advantnge.s  than  any  other 
class  of  toilers  in  our  nation.  As  a  class,  the 
farmers  are  prosperous. — some  are  failures  finan- 
cially, and  others  have  become  rich  from  the 
management  of  their  lands. 


SMAI-I,  KETl-HNS  FKOM  KAHM  INVESTMENTS. 

In  spite  of  the  apparently  prosperous  condition 
of  the  American  farmef,  it  must  be  admitted  by 
any  one  who  is  a  close  observer  of  agriculture 
that  business  system  and  method  have  not  pro- 
gressed as  rapidly  in  agriculture  as  in  the  other 
great  industries  of  the  nation.  The  financial 
prosperity  of  the  American  farmer  to-day  is  due 
more  to  the  advantages  he  has  ha<l  in  unlimited 
soil  fertility  and  large  acreage,  in  the  use  of 
improved  machinery  and  from  the  appreciation 
in  land  values,  rather  than  from  successful  man- 
agement or  the  application  of  strict  business 
methods.  Investments  in  agriculture  from  a 
business  stand|H)int  are  not  highly  productive. 
In  many  instances,  farmers  owning  land  worth 
from  |t7.')  to  filOO  per  aero  would  be  better  off 
(inancially  were  they  to  invest  their  capital  in 
city  industries  and  work  for  wages  at  some  trade. 

High-priced  land  in  the  middle  "West  rarely 
yields  an  income  to  exceed  6  or  8  per  cent., 
and  if  interest  on  investment  (at  commercial 
rates)  be  considered  as  an  item  of  expense  in 
the  farm  business,  the  net  profit  will  bo  reduced 
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2  per  cent.,  or  less.  Such  figtiren  do  not 
apply  to  the  cheap  lands  of  the  West  thul  are 
**Bkitined  for  a  few  ymrs  specalatort  and 
then  sold  to  inimij^rants.  nor  to  farms  t^tat  are 
yielding  a  high  profit  tiiruugh  blooded  stock. — 
they  are  cliaracteristic  of  the  averafce  farm  in 
the  middle  \Vf>st.  It  is  common  knowledge 
among  American  landlords  that  it  is  difficult  to 
lease  farm  lands  tbat  will  yield  a  return  to  the 
owner  of  in>irp  tli:in  ^  or  4  por  cent.  What  are 
the  reasons  for  this  condition  of  affairs  ?  Why 
ia  it  that  inTeatmenta  in  agricnltttre  do  not  yield 
as  high  a  return  as  iru M'.-itmciits  in  manufartures, 
traosportation,  and  the  distribution  of  goods  ? 

To  a  certain  extent,  the  profits  in  agricnitare 
are  kept  at  a  low  |>oint  by  the  iiiunopolies  among 
the  interests  tbat  handle  the  farmer's  products. 
It  is,  and  always  will  be,  a  great  problem  to 
organise  the  agric\iltunil  workore  8o  that  they 
may  have  a  guiding  hand  in  the  distribution  of 
their  products.  The  farmer,  even  in  these  days 
of  the  telephone  and  tlie  free  mail  delivery,  is 
isolated  from  Other  liusincss  iriterests.  If  he 
"tends  to  his  knittiug  '  at  home,  he  has  little 
time  to  give  to  the  distribution  of  his  product. 
Government  regnTation  rif  corporations  doing  an 
injustice  to  the  fanners'  interests  would  appear 
to  offer  a  more  practical  method  of  eomlmting 
such  injustices  than  any  attempt  to  .^et  up  com 
petitive  combinations  among  the  farmers.  The 
way  the  markets  are  manipulated  by  the  meat 
packers  and  the  milk  dealers  is  a  crying  shame, 
and  demands  fearless  attack  by  the  federal 
government.   Cooperative  creameries,  butcher 


The  actual  snrvsjr  plat  of  a  940-aera  farm  la  acmtfa- 
wertam  MInnewta.  Grass  ia  giowo  coatlnuousty  on 


shops,  and  farmers'  elevators  all  tend  to  remedy 
the  conditions  that  force  the  farmer  to  sell  at 
some  other  price  than  the  demand  price  of  the 
market,  but  aa  yet  their  power  is  felt  only 
occasionally. 

TUB  T)KMANI»   KOU  HPBriAL  KDfeATIOX. 

The  reason  for  small  returns  on  agricultural 
investments  lies  more  with  the  farmer  himself 

than  with  the  buyer  who  disiposes  of  lii.^  product. 
Such  a  statement  is  frank  rather  than  critical, 
and  a  realization  of  actual  conditions  mnst  he  . 
1iad  as  a  working  ])asis  if  conditions  are  t<i  Ije 
remedied.  The  typical  farmer  of  to-day  is  not 
as  good  a  business  man  and  manager  as  bis 
neighbor  wlio  is  conducting  a  shop  or  a  small 
factory  with  an  equal  capital.  lie  has  not 
awakened  to  the  need  of  special  education  for 
his  children  as  fully  as  has  his  city  neighbor. 
I{ealizatinn  of  these  facts  during  the  past  decade 
lias  liroui^ht  about  a  great  uiovciuent  for  the 
uplift  of  agriculture  througli  consolidated  rural- 
school  education  and  through  research  work  and 
experimentation  in  agricultural  practices  by  the 
State  experiment  stations  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

However,  the  research  work  of  the  experiment 
stations  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  heen  concernt'tl  mainly  witli  t!ie  details  of 
farming.  Soils  and  their  properties,  the  chem- 
istry of  foods,  plant-breeding,  variety  •  testing, 
and  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  live  stock  have 
all  offered  profitable  fields  for  investigators,  and 
they  have  been  fields  diat  have  yielded  quick 
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one  part  of  tlie  farnr.  and  Kraiii  on  the  ottier  part. 
Yield."*  are  ^stiU  fairly  gooii  beciiuse  ot  the  tiabounded 
fertility  of  the  prairie  soil :  but  loSMS  are  occurring 
annually  bseanse  labor  aiid  machinery  cannot  be  oaed 
to  greatest  advantage  on  poorly  arranged  flelds,  and 
bi'cause  we«!s  can  not  Jk-  kept  ilmvii  to  the  tninimum 
amouot  with  »uch  a  scheme  of  farming.  Land  of  this 
character  Is  worth  from  UtOtotHO  per  acre,  and  the  net 
profit  (intcrc-t  on  Investment  tM-in^  consirlfrod  nti 
expense)  will  nut  ly  cxictd  a  pti  iiut.  L*M;k  of  proi>er 
crop  rotation  and  general  farm  management  is  the 
main  eaoM  of  irach  a  condition.  (See  opposite  page-) 
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and  profitable  returns  Tho  study  oi  fann  TTinn- 
agemcnt. — i.e.,  the  study  uf  crop  rotation  aud  tiie 
fitting  in  of  live  stock  with  the  field  crops,  the 
study  of  the  farm  business  as  a  whole,  tlio  study 
of  farm  statistics  and  tlie  relation  of  tiie  farm  to 
Ae  outside  world, — has  b«en  neglected,  mainljr 
becnTisc  the  study  of  8ncli  a  problem  is  so 
complicated  as  to  oiler  nothing  of  value  except 
from  long-time  experimentation.  Sttrel7  it  ia  a 
worthy  problem, — tliat  <if  anaivzinp  at^^rii-ulture. 
studying  the  economics  of  agriculture,  and  at- 
tempting to  put  it  on  a  more  bnaiDeeB-Uke  beaia. 

VKaramf ATio  rASMiMe,— ooifcawn  vxahfuw. 

The  laymfttt  can  hardly  realise  the  lack  of  sys- 
tem that  prevails  on  tin-  average  farm.  Drain- 
age is  little  thought  of  on  the  lowlands,  crops 
arc  rotated  only  as  chance  determines,  and  prob- 
ably not  one  farmer  in  a  hun<lred  can  toll  what 
enterprise  on  his  farm  and  under  his  conditions 
is  the  most  profitable.  In  no  other  busmess  is  it 
likely  that  men  can  be  found  with  #10,000,  $'20,- 
non,  or  $r)0,000  investments  who  never  pretend 
to  keep  books  of  the  business.  Farmers'  books 
are  too  often  kept  in  thia  manner, — ^iiiain,  money 
in  the  bank  :  In??,  money  l  orrnwed.  The  writer 
ouce  argued  this  question  of  keeping  books  with 
a  well-to-do  American  farmer,  who  finally  con- 
cluded Iiis  argument  by  sayinvr.  '•  Farming  ain't 
all  keeping  l>M)k8,  by  a  long  shot. "    Truth  lies 
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Ad  Ideal  plan  of  the  Hame  farm.  Adlnrente  tn  sue  h 
a  scheme  of  oropping  would  jfive  each  crop  the  but>t  pos- 
sible conditions  for  Ite  growth,  and  would  deereai«  ibe 

l«tx)r  exp^nsf  i)f  the  farm.  Properly  arratiu'pd  flf  ld";. 
ft-nces,  and  buildings  are  ».s  essential  in  xuili/.ijiK  tlf 
power  and  nmchiner}' of  the  farm  tlie  great<*st  ad- 
vantage 88  properly  cotuitruoted  buildiug«  are  to  tb« 


in  the  argnnu-nf  but  krrpini:  bookn  is  not  nil 
therein  to  inHiuuacturiiig  futuilurt'  or  transport- 
ing freight,  and  yet  it  must  be  a  valuable  acces- 
sory or  it  would  liave  I)een  discanit^d  yoars  ago. 

There  are  still  thousands  of  farnierii  in  the  mid- 
dle West  who  do  not  follow  the  markets,  who 
rarely,  if  over,  stop  to  consider  the  rdiiiion  be- 
tween prices  of  feeds  and  prices  of  beef  aud 
pork.  Hoga  are  fed  because  '« there  ia  money  in 
begs."  and  many  an  operation  on  the  farm  is 
dpue  according  to  some  preconceived  notion. 
The  writer  knowa  a  German  fanner  in  weatern 
Minnesota  who  has  a  beautiful,  cl^'an  farm,  and 
ia  evidently  prosperous.  While  watching  hint 
feed  hia  hoga  one  day,  thia  oonveraation  took 
place:  "How  old  are  those  pigs?"  "Sixteen 
months."  "  Why  don't  you  sell  them  ?  "  "  Well, 
I  don't  like  to  sell  a  hog  until  he  weighs  up  good 
and  heavy."  Further  conversation  revealed  the 
farts  that  rnrn  was  wortli  forty-two  cents  per  l>ns!t- 
el  and  pork  tour  dollars  p<ir  hundredweight,  live 
weight  When  aaked  if  the  piga  be  waa  feeding 
wore  paininjr  enough  to  equal  or  exceed  the  value 
of  the  corn,  and  pay  him  for  his  labor,  he  realised 
that  each  bushel  of  com  had  got  to  produce 
about  tvvrlvf^  pounds  uf  pork  to  yield  Lini  any 
profit.  Knowing  that  his  pigs  were  not  gaining 
the  half  of  that  amount,  he  decided  to  aell  both 
pigs  and  corn. 

And  often  the  same  apparent  lack  of  thought 
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cniiiplrU-  utiltiuu  ioii  of  {Mjwer  and  inactiinery  in  the 

fai-f  <  iry. 

The  fertUizer  proM«m  of  the  T£^t  and  the  South 
wfl!  have  to  be  met  fn  the  Went  liefore  many  decades 

mill--  ihf  soils  ;iri'  iui<li-i' 1  utter  rotations.  The 
farm  and  the  farni  hu.sines.H  cannet  be  reorganised, 
however,  in  the  twinkling  uf  an  eye  with  the  limited 
capital  that  i»  usnally  at  the  farmer's  command. 
DnUnage  and  fencing^  mmt  Ufinally  be  considered,  and 
a  scheme  of  cropptrm  sin  h  .is  (lii  ijii,-  outlined  in  this 
plan  deniand.sthnt  ihmk-  livi-  stock  lie  kept  OD  the  farm 
than  un«ler  the  old  ci-ilit imm. 

Small  grains  wili  always  lie  important  ettqw  on  the 
prafrle  farms,  and  yet  the  time  fs  faat  approaching,  un- 
ilfv  tilt'  present  ^ij-stetn  of  rontinttniis  trraiti  i-rupjiintj, 
when  tlie  total  yield  of  frriiin  from  large  arefin  will  be 
no  Lrreiiti  r  than  the  yield  that  might  be  secured  from 
a  much  smaller  area  of  land  under  ayatematio  rotation. 
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is  seen  in  tl.o  methods,  or  l  atlier  lack  of  methods, 
followed  in  the  rotation  of  crops.  A  Norwegian 
farmer  in  the  nortbera  part  of  Minnesota  had 
on  his  farm  a  timothy  an<l  brome-grass  meadow 
that  had  been  laid  down  for  many  years.  The 
soil  had  become  «od>bonnd,  and  the  crop  of 
hay  looked  thin  and  \)oor.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  induce  him  to  break  up  the  meadow 
and  seed  down  another  piece  of  land,  but  he 
couldn't  see  the  wisdom  of  such  »  policy  until 
the  argument  was  made  tliat  it  was  a  question 
whether  the  crop  lie  would  cut  off  the  meailuw 
would  equal  the  vidin-of  hia  luiior  and  the  rental 
value  of  the  land.  Statistics  kept  on  this  field 
defeated  the  farmer  and  woke  him  up.  He 
broke  up  the  meadow  and  had  a  magnificent 
crop  of  flax  on  it  the  next  year.  These  cases 
are  not  unusual, — they  are  only  typical  examples 
that  show  the  lack  of  system  and  business  prin- 
ciple  in  the  AVestern  airririiltiur  of  to-day. 
They  serve  to  illustrate  the  great  need  for  de- 
veloping systems  of  farm  management  suited  to 
the  variou  •gricnltanl  r^ons. 


nie  cost  of  procliirint^  field  crops  cannot  be 
determined,  for  practical  purposes,  on  the  ex- 
periment farms,  because  labor  is  too  expensive 
and  plot  WDi  k  is  not  ComparaVtle  to  field  condi- 
tions. Realizing  this  obstacle  in  the  path  of 
completing  these  rotation  studies,  the  Minnesota 
Experiment  Station,  coofjeratinp  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Statistics  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  began  in  1002  an  exhaust- 
ive study  into  the  cost  of  producing  field  crops 
in  Minnesota  nmler  actual  farm  conditions.  Spe- 
cial agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  were 
placed  in  three  of  the  most  representative  farm- 
infi  districts  in  Minnesota.  In  each  district  fif- 
teen or  sixteen  farmers  were  interesteii  in  the 
work,  and  agnn-d  to  give  labor  reports  and  all 
cash  items  and  miscellaneous  data  relating;  to 
the  production  of  tlie  crops.  The  "  route-statis- 
tician," as  the  special  agent  came  to  be  called, 
makes  a  daily  visit  to  each  of  these  farms  atul 
secures  a  report  of  all  the  labor  performed  the 
previous  day,  distributing  it  to  the  various  crops 
and  enterprises.    Each  year  the  farms  are  sar- 
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▲  nport  on  the  "  cost  of  prodiicinK  wheat "  as  compiled  from  a  number  nf  farm!>  In  the  irreat  wheat  district  ot  1 
sols*  Labor  is  charged  at  the  actual  rutL-:*  of  wuKea  for  hired  farm  lah<)rera,— that  is,  at  the  coat  to  the  farmer  iDOSShaadhl 
oMtotkMii.  Howe-labor  to  charged  on  the  baato  of  the  "  coat  ot  keep"  ot  working  farm  bonica.  Tbto  ooat  of  keep  ladedes 
fisd.  labor,  east  Vt  cam,  depreelatloB,  etc.,  and  In  mnet  caeca  snioanta  to  abont  flOD  per  yoar  per  bone. 


COST  or  PBooccixa  field  crops. 


In  1S92  and  1893,  Plof.  W.  M.  Hays,  now 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  inaugurated 
a  large  number  of  experiments  in  crop  rotation 
at  the  Nortii  Dakota  and  Minnesota  e.xi>eriment 
stations.  These  experiments  are  planned  to  run 
for  twenty  years  at  least,  ami  the  value  of  cer^ 
tain  arranpements  of  crop.s  in  the  rotation  is 
already  apparent.  Yields  from  the  different  ro- 
tations  are  carefully  recorded,  and  the  gross  in- 
comes are  being  determined.  The  real  value  of 
a  certain  rotation  can  only  be  accurately  meas* 
ursd  by  net  profit,  however,  as  labor  and  cash 
expenditores  will  vary  to  an  appreciable  extent 
with  the  arrangement  f^f  crops  in  the  rotation. 


veyed  ami  a  plat  made  showing  the  exact  acre- 
age of  the  crops,  pasture  lands,  and  waste  areas 

upon  which  Btatistics  are  beinj;  recorded.  De- 
preciation of  farm  machinery  and  harnesses,  the 
cash  rental  value  of  the  land,  the  cost  of  man* 
labor  ani]  I;-  r-'^i'  hi'mr  mi  the  farm,  are  all  I'cin^^ 
accurately  determined  and  worketl  into  the  gen- 
eral problem  of  finding  ont  what  it  costs  the 
f.-iriiK  r  to  produce  an  acre  of  com,  oats,  wheat, 
and  hay. 

EXrANKlNr.   TUK  KTATISTICAL  TEST. 

For  three  years  the  work  was  carried  on  in 
this  mannei-.  and  the  statistics  are  now  being 
compiled  into  a  report  on  the  •■  Cost  of  Produ- 
cing Field  C'rops."  As  the  work  progressed  from 
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year  to  year,  it  bccftme  apparent  to  tliost'  in 
charge  that  this  method  qI  gathering  statistics 
might  profitably  be  applied  to  other  lines  of 
production  on  tho  fariti.  Wliy  not  investifrate 
the  coat  of  producing  beef,  pork,  and  milk  un- 
d(>r  actual  farm  conditions?  Why  not  attack 
many  of  the  theories  of  feeding  and  breedin^j: 
live  stock  iu  the  actual  environment  of  tlie  farm 
ratlier  than  under  the  more  artificial  conditions 
of  the  experiment  farms?  Why  not  collect  sta- 
tistics pertaining  to  rural  sociolojfy  and  to  the 
general  subject  of  agricultural  cc<>noinic8  ?  Sta- 
tistics of  this  kind  are  more  accural  ■  w  jk  I)  col- 
lected systematically  and  meilHMlically  than  l>y 
arm's-length  proceedings.  Kactb  concerning  the 
business  of  farming  can  1>e  published  in  the 
knowledge  rliat  iliey  cannot  be  attacked  on  the 
ground  of  being  imiiractical  or  inaccurate.  Tliiis, 
in  1905  the  scope  of  these  investigations  was 
grently  t  xfcnded. 

Tlie  number  of  farms  on  which  statistics  are 
Iteing  kept  has  1)een  reduced  to  eight  in  eaeli 
ilistrii't.  but  statistics  of  i  vpry  item  m  the  farm 
Itusiness  are  being  recorded.  On  a  nunii*er  of 
these  farms  the  BepArtment  of  Agriculture  has 
installed  steel  wagon  scales  to  facilitate  the  w«»rk 
of  weighing  fat  stock  and  taking  accurate  in- 
ventones  of  the  jrields  of  field  crops.  Tlie  route' 
statistician  lives  for  three  successive  days  in 
every  month  on  each  farm.  During  this  period 
he  weighs  and  tests  the  milk  of  each  cow  in  the 
herd,  he  weighs  the  feed  consumed  by  each  class 
of  live  st'ick,  and  he  olifains  tlio  cash  records 
of  sales  and  expenseg  diiriug  the  past  month. 
Each  morning  he  travelss  over  his  route  and  ob- 
tains tlic  lal)or  reports  of  the  previous  day  from 
all  tlie  farmers.  All  these  statistics  are  posted 
into  a  double-entry  card  ledger,  so  that  the  profit 
and  loss  of  every  enterprise  on  t!if>  fnrin,  from 
wheat  to  chickens,  is  being  determined.  Other 
statistics  concerning  farm  life  are  also  being 
UatluTf'!  tliat  u  iU  be  of  intci-i  tli<'  student 

of  sociology, — such  the  cost  of  table  board, 
and  the  average  household  and  personal  expense, 

PRACTICAb  RBSVI.T8. 

The  reader  may  now  well  ask,  What  practical 
means  are  available  for  making  use  of  tliese  sta- 
tistics ?  In  what  manner  will  they  iuQuence  the 
rharaetPr  of  our  agriculture?  Tt  must  t>e  ad- 
mitted that  it  is  an  easier  matter  ;<>  •  "I'ect  facts 
of  this  kind  than  it  is  to  disseminate  them  where 
titey  wiil  accomplish  the  greatest  good.  More 
•  xtendcd  and  bett<>r  relations  must  exist  between 
the  farmer  and  the  expi'riment  station  before 
any  groat  change  in  the  present  systems  of  farm 
management  can  be  looked  for.  New  ideas 
spread  faster  in  the  country  by  example  than  by 


procpiit.  fiinl,  realizing'-  this,  the  Minnesota  Kx- 
perimcnt  ^Station  is  earnestly  going  about  the 
work  of  influencing  a  few  of  the  agricultural- 
rollcgc  graduates  to  rf|:ilai)  iind  rearrange  their 
farms  and  Ijecome  factors  in  their  communities  in 
this  new  move  toward  better  farm  management. 

Statistics  of  this  kind  add  materially  to  the 
funds  of  agricultural  literature,  and  especially 
to  those  funds  that  at  present  are  nu  ager  and 
insufficient  to  the  needs  of  tlie  agricultural 
teacher  and  exttetinienter.  The  literature  on 
crop  rotation  and  agricultural  ecouotnics  is  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence.    Methods  of  keeping 

farm  accounts  "  in  a  simple,  practical  manner 
are  being  worketl  out  from  the  experience  gath- 
ered iu  collecting  these  statistics.  The  student 
of  agricultttri"  sliouM  be  tJiiiL^ht  a  svstetn  of  ac- 
counts that  is  based  upon  the  busmess  of  farm- 
ing,— ft  system  tliat,  while  simple,  will  compre- 
hend all  t!in  iletiii!s  The  1  oi.kker'ping  niftl-.ods 
of  tlie  city  merchant  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
business  of  fanning,  and  farm-boys  will  not  take 
tlu'  iutcfi'st  ill  studying  a  sy=;fi  Tn  <>f  bookkeeping 
dev(;lopcd  from  a  city  basiucss  that  they  will 
where  the  items  and  details  are  taken  from  a 
business  with  which  they  are  acquainted.  Such 
a  coarse  as  this  is  actually  being  taught  at  the 
Minnesota  School  of  Agriculture, — ^the  simple 
card-ledger  eystens,  and  the  items  used  being 
drawn  directly  from  these  statistical  investiga- 
tions. 

Many  specific  problems  arise  in  the  discussion 
of  farm  management  that  statistical  analysis 
alone  can  solve.  For  instance,  in  diversified 
fanning,  which  \s  tin*  tu'.sl  profilalde  method  of 
thrashinp:  (Iw  grain. — from  the  shock  or  stack- 
ing and  stack-thrashing  ?  Statistics  on  this  prob- 
lem indicate  that  stack-thrashing  is  best  under 
most  conditirins  for  the  quarter-section  farmer 
carrying  on  a  diversified  business.  Another 
mooted  question  is  that  of  the  advisability  of 
shreddiuLr  corn.  Statistical  analysis  of  the  cost 
of  producing  foilder  corn,  ear  corn  htiskcd  on 
the  hill,  and  ear  com  cut,  shocked,  and  shred- 
ded, and  the  value  of  the  fodder  in  the  difTerent 
crops,  gives  information  that  will  allow  the  gen- 
eral conclusion  to  be  drawn  that  shredding  is 
not  profitabh'  under  diversified  farming  condi- 
tions. Ledgers  of  the  live-stock  enterprises  are 
already  showing  many  interesting  figures.  Here 
and  there  a  herd  of  cows  is  found  that  is  being 
managed  at  a  loss,  and  in  one  di.ctrit  t  the  pigs 
art'  far  oftener  being  fed  at  a  loss  ttian  at  a 
profit  1  .«■•  i  u'.»r  accounta  of  this  kind  will  be  ex- 
aniiiii  li  lau-r  by  men  who  are  exports  in  animal 
husbandry,  and  mistakes  in  methods  of  feeding 
and  care  pointed  out  in  such  a  niaan«r  la  to  be 
object-lessons  to  otlier  feeders. 
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Four  years  ftpr<»,  when  this  work  was  started,  it 
was  almost  impossiblu  to  secure  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  the  fftrmiog  oommonities  entered. 
Outspoken  antagonism  waB  often  met  with,  and 
fanners  were  inclined  to  jeer  at  their  neigh- 
bors wlio  were  so  foolish  as  to  agree  to  let  Uocle 
Sam's  theorists  look  into  tlioir  business.  But 
this  attitude  is  dianging.  In  some  localities 
farmers  are  actually  petitioning  for  a  chance  to  be 
iiic^udi'd  in  tlie  work,  and  skt'iiticisni  of  a^jricul- 
tuxal-coilege  theory  is  disappearing.  Farmers 
who  not  long  ago  believed  that  they  eonld  feed 
fat  into  a  cow's  milk,  and  got  mad  at  the  crcini 
ery-man  if  he  gave  them  a  low  test,  are  now 
selling  off  the  poor  cows  and  breeding  those  that 
have  performance  ability  as  revealed  by  the  test- 
bottle  and  the  scale.    One  route-statistician,  hav- 


ing an  nnusnal  amount  of  initiative,  has  organ- 
ized a  lyccum  among  the  farmers  in  his  locality 
that  meets  eveiy  two  weeks.  Debates  among 
the  members  are  arranged,  and  public  sj>eaker8 
are  brought  before  the  farmers  occasionally  to 
discuss  current  topics  of  interest  to  them.  He 
has  also  organizeil  a  mngazine  club  among  his 
farmer  couperators  and  interested  them  in  the 
moTement  for  "good  roads.'* 

Tlio  bringing;  together  of  agricultural  thc^rv 
and  agricultural  practice  is  a  vast  undertaking, 
and  he  who  believee  that  all  practice  is  under- 
laid by  theory  cannot  help  but  be  impressed  that 
in  the  work  of  extending  the  theories  of  agri- 
culture this  new  method  of  establishing  statisti- 
cal routes  in  agricultural  comtnonities  is  a  wise 
and  useful  move  to  that  end. 


WHAT  THE  PEOPLE  READ  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 


I  —THE  NUKTHWEST. 

WHIIjK  ;i  vast  number  of  journals  of  all 
kinds  are  published  tliroughout  the  cou- 
tinent  of  South  America,  it  is  only  the  press  of 
Venezuela,  Argentina,  and  Cliile-  and  possioly 
Brazil — which  can  be  compared  with  the  press 
of  Europe  and  the  United  States.  The  low  state 
of  jK)pular  education  in  most  South  American 
states  results  in  a  cheap,  venal,  sycophantic  press, 
for  the  most  part  i)oorly  printed  and  without  in- 
fluence. There  are  a  few  Jotirnals  in  the  coun- 
tries mentioned,  however,  which  are  of  high 
character  and  excellently  edited. 

The  language  of  almost  all  the  South  Ameri- 
can countries  being  Spanish,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  press  of  that  continent  appears 
in  the  Spanish  language.  The  journals  of  Brazil, 
of  course,  are  written  in  T'ortuguese.  There  are, 
however,  a  number  of  exrellently  conducted  and 
well-known  Journals  in  l^lngiish,  several  in  (Jer- 
nian,  and  some  in  otlier  European  languages. 
The  South  American  perioiiicals  best  known  iu 
Europe  and  in  this  country  are  those  of  V'ene- 
znela.  <'liile.  .\ rg^'utinrv.  and  Brazil.  Ki'Wghly 
dividing  tlie  continent  into  nortliwest  and  south- 
east, we  consider,  first,  the  periodical  literature 
of  Venezuela,  Co'nnihia.  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Bo- 
livia. The  second  mstallment  will  treat  of  the 
press  of  Argentina,  Bxaail,  Chile,  Paraguay,  and 
Uruguay. 

VKMKZPKLA. 

In  spite  of  the  severe  governmental  restraint  in 
Venesnela,  there,  has  been  some  development  of 


the  prcHS  during  the  past  few  years.  While  the 
independent  journals  have  been  almost  entirely 
depriveil  of  their  influence,  there  has  been  a 
great  growth  of  sycophantic  organs.  Under  the 
patronage  of  President  Castro,  some  very  im- 
portant dailies  have  lieen  establislied  recently 
and  have  exerted  an  appreciable  educational  in- 
fluence. This  is  particularly  true  of  those  pub- 
lished on  s<Mentinc.  literary,  and  economic  lines. 
Political  journalism  may  be  said  to  have  perished. 
There  are  about  one  hundred  and  seyenty-five 
pcrioilical.^  of  all  classes  in  the  re{)ulilie,  which 
is  not  a  bad  showing  considering  the  fact  that 
not  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  adult  popula- 
tion can  read.  Monopoly  prevents  the  mauufai'- 
ture  of  paper  and  the  censorship  the  expansion 
of  press  influoaiM. 

As  in  almost  all  Latin-American  countries, 
the  newspaper  press  of  Venezuela  devotes  its 
attention  chiefly  to  subjects  of  scientific,  literary, 
and  economic  interest.  The  Venezuelan  news- 
papers contain,  on  the  whole,  most  excellent 
reiuiiag,  and  it  may  l)e  said  witli  truth  that  even 
American  daily  newspapers  clo  not  spread  abroad 
desirable  kui  iwledgo  more  cheaply  or  with  better 
taste  than  do  the  dailies  of  Venezuela.  The 
weeklies  and  monthlies  are,  of  course,  beneath 
comparison  with  those  of  Europe  and  theUnited 
States. 

The  daily  newspapers  hare  yaluahle  articles 

on  science,  literature,  and  ernnomirs  by  men  of 
world-wide  fame,  these  productions  not  being 
reserved  for  Sunday  eilitions,  but  appearing  day 
by  day.  Geography,  medicine,  mechanics,  criti- 
cism, science, — all  tbeee  subjects  are  treated  ex- 
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hanstively,  bnt  in  an  ontertaining  and  literary 

style.  In  the  field  of  politics  alone  are  the  dai- 
lies and  weeklies  liiaudlin.  Their  national  poli- 
tics are  pnrely  folaome  i)ane^ync.  Hence,  tlie 
public  roads  these  journals,  but  scorns  them. 
Among  the  dailies,  the  most  important,  perhaps, 
ia  the  CatuHiueumat,  of  Caracas.  It  is  the  orj^an 
of  President  Castro,  and  is  subsidiaed  by  the 
government,  which,  in  addition,  gives  to  its 
managentent  the  lucrative  work  of  public  print- 
ing. The  Const ituciona/  has  the  most  inflnential 
ami  widespread  circulation  of  any  newspaper 
published  in  .South  America  outside  of  liio  Ja- 
neiro and  Buenos  Ayres,  and  its  editor,  Seiior 
ii.  Kivas.  who  is  a  Porto  Uicun.  is  a  man  of  wide 
culture.  The  Cimsliiucional,  indeed,  is  better 
edited  than  most  of  the  dailies  of  Mexico  and 
Central  America.  It  has  a  circulation  of  about 
sixteen  thousand,  and  costs  two  cents  (American 
▼alne)  per  copy.  It  consists  of  four  pages  of 
general  news  and  editorial  matter,  with  a  good 
deal  of  advertising.  The  Noticiero  (News),  ed- 
ited by  Seflor  Josi  Aniesona,  is  an  afternoon 
journal,  with  an  excellent  cable  service.  The 
best-known  of  the  afternoon  dailies  is  prob- 
ably, however,  the  Oorreapomal  (Correspondent). 
Other  dailies  of  Caracas  are  the  Diario  Xa- 
Clonal  (National  Daily) ;  the  Grito  del  Pueblo  {Cry 
of  the  People) ;  the  Combate  (Struggle),  bitterly 
anti-foreign  and  subsidized  ;  the  lieliyion,  the 
I'.xcellently  edited  organ  of  the  Catholics  ;  and 
the  (iacda  (Jjiriitl  (( )flicial  Gazette).  The  last- 
named  was  established  in  187*2  by  President 
Hlanc(».  Altogether,  there  are  nine  dailie.s  pul). 
lishcd  in  Caracas.  Lttras  y  Xitmeros,  which  is 
now  about  four  years  old,  is  an  enterprising 
journal  modeled  largely  alter  the  provincial 
French  dailies. 

In  Valencia,  the  second  of  Venecnela, 
there  are  five  dailies  published,  led  by  the  Dnnin. 
Then  there  are  the  Discijiulo  (Disciple),  the  Catho- 
lic organ  ;  the  Centineta  (Sentinel),  semi-official ; 
and  the  Cronisla  (Recorder),  a  bulletin  of  news. 
The  (Jaceta  de  TrihunaUs  (Court  Uazette)  is  pub- 
lished every  evening. 

Maracaibo  has  five  dailies, — the  Fonoi/ra/o 
(Phonograph),  the  oldest  daily  newspaper  in  the 
country  ;  the  Eeos  de  Zulia  (Eichoes  of  the  State), 
the  f  'iiiiiadano  (CiUsen),  the  Aviaador  (Adviser), 
and  the  A;/f»ri<i  Muraenibo  (Maracaibo  Agent). 
There  are  four  dailies  published  in  Ciudad  Boli- 
var. Merida  has  more  dailies  than  any  other 
city. — ten  in  all.— but  they  are  not  extensively 
circulated.  In  Coro  there  are  three  dailies,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  others  thronghont  the 
smaller  towns,  Tia  Guayra  having  two.  Forty- 
two  dailies  are  publish«Hl  in  the  entire  country. 
There  are  alto  two  official  biweeklies  issaed  in 
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iBdilor  of  tlie       of  Cwicfts.} 

Caracas, — controlled  and  subsidized  by  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Venezuela  ranks  ambug  the  leading  .'-^outh 
American  countries  for  artistically  elaborate 
weeklies.  The  most  important  of  these  are  the 
S<inauu  (Week)  and  the  Lini  (Lyre),  of  Cafa- 
cas.  These  contain  choice  fiction,  description, 
and  poetry.  lutuincuhtiln,  the  Catholic  illustrated 
weekly,  supplies  the  devout  with  select  reading. 
The  Vox  de  la  Xacion  (Voice  of  the  Nation)  pub- 
lishes conservative  eswya  on  economics,  ital- 
i:itis  road  tlie  Putrui.  Other  weeklies,  chiefly 
commercial,  are  the  Dominical,  the  Anuiicio,  and 
the  Bealidad. 

There  are  also  several  comic  journals,  the  best 
known  of  which  is  JJou  'Timoteo  (Sir  Timothy), 
of  Valencia.  The  Cojo  Iluairado  (Illustrated 
Cripple)  is  the  most  noted  of  the  literary  peri- 
odicals, it  is  a  fortnightly,  and  contains  only 
(>oems,  short  stories,  and  criticisms.  Its  literary 
tone  is  high,  as  is  also  it.s  price,  which  is  fifty 
cents  in  gold  (equal  to  fifty  American  cents)  per 
copy.  C'ojo  is  considereil  the  best  of  its  kiud  iu 
South  America.  It  ia  edited  by  Seiior  J.  H.  H. 
Irigoyen. 

Most  of  the  public  institutions  publish  monthly 
reviews.  There  are  also  a  number  of  trade  or- 
gans. La  Inihisli  in.  devoted  to  commerce  and  in- 
dustry, is  the  leading  monthly  of  its  class,  and  is 
really  a  credit  to  its  country.    It  is  edited  by 
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Vincente  Batanconit  Anmburo.  The  TJntver' 
sity  of  CaiioM  publishes  ft  quarterly  known  fts 

the  Amies  (Annals).  Other  bimonthlies  are  the 
Oactta  Mtdica,  the  Frac-Mason  Venezolano  (Vene- 
zuelan Freemason),  and  the  Droguiata  PhteHeo 
(Piftcticftl  Druggist), — all  of  CantCM. 

COLOMBIA. 

The  existencp  of  a  vi^^orously  (H^itod  prpss  in 
the  United  States  of  Colombia  was  made  evi- 
dent during  the  agitfttion  over  the  independence 
of  Panama.  A  uuinhcr  of  tin-  dailicTs  of  Bogota, 
it  was  discovered,  have  a  wide  circuUtion  and 
inflnence,  and,  moreover,  are  excellently  edited. 
Tlicy  are  generally  poorly  jirinted.  liowever.  and 
many  of  them  have  but  an  ephemeral  existence, 
owing  to  the  severity  of  the  censorship  and  the 
instability  of  political  conditions.  Every  new 
political  situation  produces  a  new  journal.  .Some- 
times the  Church  takes  a  hand  and  excommuni- 
cates the  publication  for  suine  utterance.  This 
generally  bus  the  ofToct  of  kilS'nif  tlic  newspaper. 
Within  tliu  lasL  few  moiiihs  a  eeutetice  of  ex- 
communication was  passed  on  a  comic  weekly, 
Mefist6/eles,  which  soon  ceased  to  exist.  While 
frequently  strong  in  editorial  writing,  the  news 
service  of  the  Colombian  jonraals  is  very  poor, 
— a  fact  no  dou1>t  due  to  the  difficulty  of  com 
nuiuication  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
principal  dailies  of  the.  capital  are  the  Kuevo 
/'irmpo,  llie  C'orreo  Xiiri,,tiit!,  the  Colombfuno,  and 
the  Blanco  y  Azul  ( W  hite  and  Blue).  The  Nutvo 
Tiempo  and  the  CWreo  Naeimttl  are  the  most 
important  publications  of  the  republic.  The 
first-named  issues  a  literary  edition  weekly, 
which  has  recently  b^gun  to  appear  in  illustrated 
form.  Both  those  dailies  are  quite  old, 'and  have 
considerable  influence.  The  editor  of  the  Xufi  v 
Tiempo  is  Senor  Carlos  Artur  Lorroo.  finance 
minister  under  President  Marroquin.  The  edi- 
tor of  the  Correo  .V«r/<)/,riMs  Scuor  Ednardo(iuz- 
man,  formerly  Colombian  consul  geuctal  at  New 
York,  and  now  a  prominent  citiaen. 

PBBD. 

The  center  of  journalistic  a«  well  as  general 

literary  enterprise  in  Pnni  is  Tiima,  wliich  is  also 
the  center  of  politics  and  commerce.  There  are 
a  number  of  illustrated  journals  with  good  eir> 
culations  jmhUshed  in  the  capital.  Among  the 
weeklies  are  the  Actualidadts^  Novedadet,  Lucero, 
and  Lima  llnatrado.  Lima  has  also  a  dignified 
illustrated  monthly,  the  Jtd'i'stn  Pan  AmcrtcaiKi, 
which  is  devoted  to  politics  and  diplomatic  mat- 


ters.  It  also  publishes  the  Ateiieo,  an  e.\clusive- 
ly  literary  quarterly.  In  Cuzco  there  is  an  in- 
fluential fortnightly,  the  AgricHhor ;  and  in  Piura 
three  weeklies, — the  Amt'fjo  dd  Pueblo,  the  Xvlici- 
ero,  and  the  Revista  del  Xorte. 

The  best -known  Peruvian  dailies  are  the 
Comercio,  organ  of  the  party  in  power,  which  is 
the  oldest  and  the  best  established,  and  the  Pretua, 
organ  of  the  opposition.  The  Herahlu,  also  irov- 
ernmental,  was  founded  by  the  national  Peruvian 
poet,  Choeano.  The  Opinion  Naeional  is  the  in* 
dependent  organ.  It  is  partieularlv  strnnjx  in 
editorials.  The  Peruvian  dailies  usually  sell  for 
two  cents  in  silver,  equivalent  to  one  cent  in 
American  ciirrcncy.  Ont.sidc  of  T.iniu.  the  note- 
worthy dailies  and  scmiweeklies  are, — in  Callao, 
the  suburb  and  shipping  port  of  Lima,  the  Reae* 
cwn  and  the  Callao,  both  dailies  ;  in  Arequipa, 
the  JMm  and  the  Deber,  dailies  ;  in  Trujillo,  the 
Razon  and  the  Industria,  dailies,  and  the  Voz  dt 
'Drujillo.  every  other  day.  In  MoUendo  there  is 
an  influential  semiweekly,  the  Puerto. 

RriTAOOK. 

Tlie  chief  publication  renter  of  Ecnador«is  the 
metropolis,  Guayaquil.  The  principal  dailies  of 
this  city,  which  are  well  patronized,  are  the  XacioH, 
the  Tthijrnf^'.  the  Tt'emjw,  and  the  (tn'ir'  (A  !  I\i,h!:>. 
The  Xncion  is  about  twenty-five  years  old,  and 
is  the  best-known  journal  of  the  country.  The 
(irtiij  lift  Puelilu  is  not  so  old,  but  has  a  well- 
established  circulation  and  influence.  Outside 
the  capital,  the  most  important  daily  is  the 
Pnhitt,  *»f  (^iiito,  a  comparative] V  new  Jot;rnal, 
which,  however,  is  enterprising  and  succesa- 
rul.  The  only  noteworthy  monthly  publi^ed 
in  the  country  is  the  llustraeion  £aiatoriana,  of 
Guayaquil. 

BOLIVIA. 

riolivia  has  a  titnnber  of  daily  newspapers, 
most  uf  ihu  principal  ones  being  published  in 
La  Paz.  The  principal  ones  of  the  capital  are 
the  (.'ojutrcio  de  Jlolii  ia,  the  Diario,  the  Kstuiln, 
the  Comercio,  and  the  Xacinnul.  In  the  prov- 
inces, the  following  are  worthy  of  mention  : 
I'otdsi,  the  IVWiwpo;.  Cochabamba,  tlie  Ifrrulilo 
and  the  Comereio;  Santa  Crua,  Estreda  del  Ori- 
tnte ;  Tari  ja,  the  Esirtlla  de  Tarija  end  the  Penta- 
miento ;  Oruro,  the  C  f  /  .  r. 

All  these  are  general  newspapers,  covering, 
in  a  more  or  less  thorough  way,  the  general 
news  of  the  day,  and  also  having  literary  anil 
scientific  features. 

^^^^^^^  ' 
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SHALL  FOOTBALL  BE  ENDED  OR  MENDED?* 


I._WUY  COLUMBIA  UAS  ABOLIbHED  THE  (JAMH). 
BY  PRESIDENT  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER. 

[PrMident  Botler,  on  tb«  Int  Qt  Ilvceiuber,  iiMueil  a  statament  t«)  tlie  nlnmni  atitL  Htadent  wembem  of 
Columbia  Unlvenitjr  which  he  nuthoriKti  ua  tu  publiah  ax  the  fullsMt  exprnviion  of  hht  vieWM  on  the  game  of 
football  mod  ttve  mwona  which  have  led  Oolnmlxbi  to  prahibit  that  ipuoe  hcnoeforth.~THE  Editor.] 


To  the  aluiiiui  and  student  members  of  Cuhimbin 
University : 

Thf>  actiMn  of  tlio  Comiiiitt("»>  on  Student 
Organizalioiia,  takuu  by  uuanimuub  vule,  in  put- 
ting ftn  end  to  the  prosent  game  of  football  at 
<  "olumhia  T'uiversily  lias  my  conlinl  approval, 
aud  I  wish  to  state  brietly  why  that  action  is  in 
the  best  interest  of  tbe  whole  university. 

("oliiinliia  Tnivcraity  lias  no  control,  direct  or 
iudirt'i  t,  over  the  preaetit  game  of  football.  If 
played  by  our  representatives,  it  must  \)g  played 
in  the  form  and  manner  prcsi  t  iln'.l  l.y  a  i  um- 
mittee  which  the  chairman  of  our  L  nivcrsity 
Committee  on  Athletics  has  appropriately  de* 
scribed  as  •'  self-porpetuating,  irresponsible,  ira- 
]ierviau8  to  public  opinion,  and  culpable  in 
refusing  to  heed  the  increasingly  dangerous 
character  of  the  game."  The  game  wliicli  this 
coniniltt<  >'  has  devised  and  devi-lopcd  is  not  a 
spori,  lut  a  profession.  It  demands  prolonged 
trauimg,  complete  absorption  of  time  and 
thought,  ami  is  inconsistent — in  practice,  at 
least — with  tin.'  devotion  to  work  wliich  is  the 
first  duty  of  the  collegt;  or  univenniiy  student. 
It  can  h<>  p.'iruri|>ated  in  l-y  only  llic  nuTc^t 
fraction  of  the  stmient  body.  Tlirougiiout  the 
country  it  has  come  to  be  an  academic  nuisance 
becauj-f  i>f  its  inU'fference  with  acavlemic  wmk, 
aQ<i  an  academic  danger  becauau  of  the  moral 
and  physical  ills  that  follow  in  its  train.  The 
large  sums  ri  ccive  l  in  j^atc  Tf.onoy  are  a  tempta- 
tion to  extravagant  management,  and  the  desire 
for  thera  marks  the  game  as  in  no  small  degree 
acommen  ial  enterprise.  TIkj  great  [uiltlic  favor 
with  which  even  the  fiercest  contesta  are  re- 
coived  is  not  a  cause  for  exultation,  Irat  rather 
fnr  profound  regret. 

We  ourselves  cannot  reform  this  game,  and 
liie  experience  of  years  baa  shown  tliat  the 
Rules  Committee  do  not  desire  to  reform  it 

*  Tb«  dl«cumlon  of  coUvg^e  football  durlnx  tlu*  pa.-^t  s^aHon 
fxt<^nded  into  the  winter  and  cuImluAttHl  In  tlif  iti-tunl  pri>- 
bibitlon  of  the  gsnie  at  Columbia  TntvenUy.  The  scrlen  of 
tirtoC  •tatencat*  from  eminent  cducaton  publtshed  here- 
witli  Mrtr  levreaentM  pnhlic  uplaloa  both  within  and  with* 
i«t  aalwpdtjr  and  ooDeicr  cirrlcN. 


Moreover,  only  a  itw  of  the  evils  of  the  game 
are  seen  on  the  playing-field.  Those  evils  are 
Tnany  srr  tle.  and  controlling  ;  they  affect  every 
piiaso  ui  college  and  university  life,  and  for 
some  years  i>ast  have  reached  down  even  into" 
the  secondary  schools  They  are  moral  and 
edttcatioual  evils  of  the  first  tuagaitmle. 

Columbia  University  owes  it  to  its  traditions, 
its  ideals,  and  its  standards,  as  well  as  to  the  re- 
spouaibility  which  it  bears  tu  its  students,  to  put 
an  end,  so  far  as  action  by  it  can,  to  this  state 
of  affairs.  It  has  done  so.  The  act  itself  may 
seem  sudden  to  some,  but  the  convictions  that 
led  to  the  act  have  been  yean  in  forming. 

It  is  urged  that  football  is  a  great  aid  to  the 
development  of  college  s]>irit.  Every  member 
of  the  faculty  is  interested  in  the  development 
of  true  college  spirit  and  would  do  all  in  his 
power  Uf  pruinote  it.  Hut  the  contention  that 
the  present  game  of  foolljall  is  necessary  to  that 
end  is  wholly  illusory.  Even  if  it  were  not  so, 
college  spirit  is  too  dearly  bought  if  colleu'L'  in- 
telligence and  college  morals  are  sacrificed  for 
it.  College  spirit  e.xisted  long  before  football 
was  heard  of,  and  will  exist  long  after  football 
18  forgotten.  AVe  must  get  the  qualities  of  muu- 
liness,  loyalty,  and  courage  built  up  on  a  moral 
foundation,  ami  iint  allow  tliem  to  n-st  ujion  a 
purely  physical  one — for  in  the  last  analysis  a 
purely  physical  basis  is  n  purely  animal  basis. 
There  mu-l  1"  something  to  re.st  upon  when 
the  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies." 

Our  own  athletic  committees  have  for  some 
years  past  rigidly  enforced  the  strictest  rules 
as  to  pruf«^sioualism  and  academic  eligibility. 
They  point  out  that  Columbia  teams  have  at 
times  been  obliged  to  suffer  defeat  because  of 
their  firm  adherenci'  to  tliosi-  rules.  These  facts 
arc  known  to  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Student  Organ  i  /at  i<  »iis,  and  therefore  their  action 
is  in  no  Ri-nse  1.,  in?'-"j'ri  tcii  •,  eensure  of 
the  football  management  at  <  oiunibia,  ljut  as  a 
condemnation  of  the  present  game  of  football 
itself. 

Since  tin-  action  of  our  committee  was  mmie 
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kaowp,  Wtt  liftve  been  overwhelmod  with  mas- 
gages  of  cotitrratnlation  an<I  praiiwi  for  our  uni- 
versity from  kaders  of  |ml)lic  opinion  every- 
where. The  best  judgment  of  tlmst-  best  qualified 
to  judge  is  tliul  We  have  done  a  distinct  pulaii- 
service  in  shuliing  the  present  game  of  footitail 
and  its  Committee  on  Rutee  ont  of  ColnmbU 
University. 

What  next  ?  1  do  not  know  aud  cannot  pre- 
dict.   But  I  think  that  this  much  is  eertain, — 

if  any  g-a:i;f'  car.'d  fi'OtV-all  tiikos  t!i("  plarn  of 
the  one  wc  have  put  behind  us,  it  will  be  a  game 
free  from  the  evils  that  I  have  pointed  ont,  one 
wholly  acfeptiiMc  to  our  authorized  coir.iiiittt  f 
and  to  our  alumni  advisers,  and  one  which  rep 
reBentaUvee  of  Column  will  have  aome  share  in 
controlling  if  ahuna  develop  in  connection  with  it. 


It  is  not  a|{ttteabli  fui  men  to  feel  obliged  to 

take  action,  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  their 
judgment  aiui  their  conscience,  that  bnugs  dis- 
appointment to  others,  particularly  when  thoaft 
disappointed  are  to  be  found  among  their  own 
students  and  daily  associates.  Vet  in  the  pres- 
ent instance  our  duty  was  plain,  and  I  commend 
tiie  action  of  thr*  ronstituted  university  author- 
ity to  the  approval  of  every  true  Cuiumbia  man 
and  to  that  of  every  lover  of  manly,  decent,  am> 
atenr  sport.  Sober  reH*  ction  will,  I  am  confi- 
dent, bring  even  the  most  enthusiastic  follower 
of  football  among  us  to  see  that  the  action  taken 
is  the  only  course  worthy  of  a  university  witli 
our  reputation  and  authority,  and  the  only  really 
effective  way  to  open  the  door  to  a  ^nlj  re- 
formed, instead  of  a  tinkeredi  football 


II.— A  WESTERN  VIEW  OF  TUE  SITUATION, 


BY  BENJAMIN  IDE  WHEELER. 
(President  of  the  University  uf  Califorula.) 


THERE  are  various  ways  of  )niiyin^  football, 
most  of  them  good,  it  is  the  present 
American  intercollegiate  game  that  is  not  good. 
This  game  has  been  fasl  i-ned  out  of  the  old 
liugby  scrimmage  by  a  process  of  inilitsriziug. 
Two  rigid,  ramjiart-like  lines  of  human  flesh 
have  been  created,  one  of  defense,  the  other  of 
ofiensc.  and  behind  the  latter  is  established  a 
catapult  to  fire  tlirough  a  porthole  opened  in 
the  offensive  rampart  a  missile  ctnnposed  of 
four  or  five  human  bodies  globulated  about  a 
carried  football  with  a  maximum  of  initial  velo- 
city againat  the  presumably  weakest  point  in  the 
opposing'  rampart.  The  "point"  is  a  single 
human  Ijeing  If  it  prove  not  to  have  been  the 
weakest  to  start  with,  it  can  be  made  such,  if 
t]i«'  iiii.-sile  1)0  fired  times  enfti;j;li,  Tln'reiii  lies 
tlie  distinctive  Anierioan  conlributiou  lo  the 
Rugby  game.  By  allowing  players  to  advance 
ahfarl  of  the  ball,  the  American  feature  of  '-in- 
terference "  has  l>e«n  created,  and  therewith  the 
"  mass  play."  The  process  of  niilitariaation  has 
been  ai<led  by  making  tlie  ball  always,  at  any 
given  time,  the  possessiuu  of  one  of  the  two 
sides.  There  is  nothing  final  or  ideal  about 
the  present  form  of  the  game,  nor  d  'cs  it  exist 
by  an  authority  descending  out  of  Sinai.  It 
hiii'pens  to  be  what  it  Just  now  is  by  virtue  of 
tinkering  legislation  of  the  sort  that  gave  us  last 
the  profitless  quarterback  run  and  changed  the 
field  from  a  gridiron  to  a  multiplication  table. 
The  participants  in  the  game  are  not  players, 


but  cogs  in  a  inachine.  Each  man  does  one 
thing  over  and  over.  One  man  does  practically 
all  the  kicking,  two  do  all  the  carrying,  and  the 

rest  keep  each  to  tlieir  own  ppccialized  pushing. 
A  man  may  play  the  season  through  without 
having  finger  or  toe  against  the  ball.  Weeks  of 
fipi  cial  physical  train  in/,'  are  necessary  before 
venturing  into  the  game,  and  onco  the  "  season  " 
is  over  no  one  thinks  of  going  out  to  play  it  for 
fun,  not  even  the  men  who  have  "made  the 
ioaro."  In  fact,  there  is  no  game  for  the  indi- 
vidual to  play  ;  it  is  a  body  of  evolutions  into 
which  every  man  of  the  scjuad  must  have  been 
drilled  by  patient  repetitions  of  the  same  maneu- 
ver in  precisely  the  same  relative  position  to  the 
other  members  of  tl>e  scpiad. — after  the  manner 
of  chorus  girls  in  tlie  grand  liallet.  To  put  it 
briefly,  American  luiercollegiate  luotball  is  a 
spectacle,  and  not  a  sport.  I  i  the  element  of 
'•gate  money"  w<«re  rein«)ve(],  the  whole  thing 
Would  vanish  away — in  seiisuu  as  well  as  out  of 
season. 

The  tjnine  is  to  lie  jmlged,  therefore,  in  the 
present  situation,  not  from  the  point  of  view  of 
college  sport  and  physical  culture,  but  from  that 
of  the  (pi>  ry,  Is  it  desirable,  in  the  interest  of 
institutional  solidarity  or  college  spirit,"  to 
maintain  such  'a  spectacle  ?  It  has  been  unmis- 
takably determined  tliat  tli<>  {)ulilic  is  ^lad  to 
lend  financial  support  in  thu  form  of  admission 
fees  to  the  maintenance  of  the  spectacle ;  ahall  a 
few  stout  young  men  in  each  of  our  univeraitiea 
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lend  Uiemaelves  to  the  gratification  of  this  pub- 
lic taste  ? 

0»ly  a  lew  are  needed.  In  the  ten  years  Iroin 
1692  to  1902,  at  tlie  University  of  California, 
only  seventy  five  difTei'  nt  men  made  the  team 
aa  players  or  substitutes  out  of  four  thousand  or 
more  different  male  students  dnrinfr  that  time 
in  attendance.  As  a  player  ^t  iirrally  holds  mh 
for  three  or  four  years,  seventy  Hve  men,  with  a 
certain  number  of  hoprien  candidates  as  back- 
ground,  will  sufllcft  for  tha  proposed  task  in  any 
decade. 


A  better  solution,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  return 

from  the  si)ectacle  to  the  spnrt  ;  tak-'  nff  llie 
headgear  and  the  uose  guardd,  and  the  thigh- 
padding  and  the  knee-padding,  and  introduce 
the  Association  game  for  light  men  and  run- 
ners, — indeed,  fnr  the  average  man, — and  the 
restored  Ru^l  ly,  [  <  r  1 1  a\>%  with  its  Australian  mod* 
ihcations,  for  the  heavier  and  more  vigorous 
men.  Then  let  the  student  mass  descend  from 
its  enthronement  in  sedentary  athletics  on  the 
bleachers  and  get  health  anrl  fun  and  virility 
out  of  the  heartiest  and  manliest  of  our  sports. 


III.— SUCCESSIVE  STAGES  OF  TUE  AMEHICAN  GAME. 


BY  JOHN  H.  FINLEY. 
(FrsBldeDt  of  the  CoU«g9  of  the  City  o(  New  York.) 


IN  my  college  days  I  played  what  vas  known 
as  AHSiH'iation  football  ,"  in  the  utiiver- 
gitv  I  was  in?r(i<lti<  I'd  i(i  the  American  Hughy 
game,  and  w  as  a  luembur  of  the  varKiiy  team  " 
for  two  seasons  (or  so  much  of  them  as  was  not 
S{>ent  in  having  inv  bone?  infiultil)  ;  later  as  a 
college  president  1  saw  the  game  now  geut  riiliy 
playml  develop  in  a  typical  Western  colleg<> ; 
f".^  Ti  ns  a  professor  I  had  ?f)nie\v!!at  tn  (ii>  w'lli 
students  of  one  of  the  great  lilastern  universities 
in  wlitch  the  game  was  played  in  its  evolved 
and  higldy  Bpecializr>d  form  ;  and  iio'.v  1  am 
associated  with  a  college  in  which  football  has 
not  for  some  time  been  played.  I  have  thus, 
in  my  experience  of  the  game,  passed  through 
all  its  stages.  I  speak  of  tliis  cyclu  of  my  per- 
sonal experience,  from  no  football  to  no  football, 
because  its  chapters  mark  the  course  of  the 
game  in  America,  though  the  last  stage  has 
been  reached  by  only  a  few  institutions. 

1.  The  game  of  my  first  experience  was  not 
without  its  dangers  to  limb,  but  they  were  nut 
80  great  to  life.  Hy  comparison  witli  it.  tlie 
Rugby  game  seemed  to  me.  wht>n  1  first  wit- 
nessed and  played  it,  unintelligible,  uninten'st- 
ing,  and  uuprofilal>le.  1  »lo  not  know  how  this 
sariier  form  of  contest,  more  properly  called 

ntl  a!!,  iujw  Ix  irig  revived,  would  impress 
as  1  have  not  seen  it  played  in  nmuy  years,  ii 
it  is  all  that  my  memory  recalls,  it  should  be  re- 
*tore>l  in  our  schoi'l-^,  at  any  rat(>.  TI.om-  wouLl 
be  this  decided  advantage,  if  the  schools  adopted 
the  "  Association  gsme  "  while  the  colleges  kept 
tlie  Kugby,  that  the  t.]v  cializatii»!i  iit  the  latter 
would  begin  much  later,  and  that  the  evils  grow- 
ing out  of  the  canvass  of  schools  fur  promising 
trained  material  would  be  greatly  reduced,  duch 


a  change  might  help,  also,  to  diminish  the  hurt- 
ful aping  by  schoolboys  of  what  may  safely  be 
done  by  young  men  of  cu'Ii  ^'eor  universitv  age. 
The  inttjr  ■  school  games  played  before  great 
crowds  should  be  stopped,  the  good  cannot  be 
as  great  as  the  harm. 

2.  My  o-xporience  aa  a  member  of  a  university 
team  was  altogether  l^eneBcial  to  me,  despite  the 
injuries  I  i  i  .  i  A  Itlnnip-h  tliey  were  serious 
eut>ugh,  they  were  insignilicant,  after  all,  by  the 
side  of  the  discipline  and  the  bodily  advantage. 
Hut  the  game  was  then  rather  primitive  ;  there 
were  few  practice  hours,  few  out-of-town  games; 
there  was  no  training-table,  no  coach,  no  ar- 
mor ;  the  players  had  no  excuse  from  regular 
university  work  ;  they  led  a  normal  student 
life.  The  game  was  incidental.  Under  sucli 
conditions  and  natural  restrictions  (there  were 
no  artificial  ones),  tlie  game  waa  entirely  whole- 
some. 

.■>.  As  president  1  saw  the  Hugl>y  game  rise 
Trom  itt*  1  cu'iiuiings  in  the  West.  It  had  not 
yet  Iteeti  m itiiirkcd  by  the  schools,  and  so  its 
present  scicnniir  refinement  was  happily  not 
jios.Hible.  Tlie  danger  of  profisisionalism  uns 
not  aa  great  as  in  baseball.  Although  the  ad- 
vantages of  mere  weight  were  even  then  men- 
aring  tlx*  »t,ti  :u  :irene!ss  of  the  game,  alertness  of 
body  and  bruin  still  had  a  good  chance.  The 
best  scholar,  in  my  memory  of  that  period,  was 
also  one  of  the  best  players.  The  benefit  of  the 
game,  as  then  played,  to  the  college  as  a  whole 
and  to  the  player  was  unquestioned.  No  apol* 
oijy  for  foiiiball  was  needed  in  that  time. 

4.  Moj*l  of  its  evils  have  come,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  say,  with  its  intensification,  with  thf 
glorification  of  the  player,  with  the  profe.- 
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siuoalizing  of  what  was  once  but  a  ineaus  of 
iH»ereatioa.  We  cannot  go  bftck,  of  course,  lo 
more  primitive  form,  but  can  it  not  boevolvetl 
into  a  genuine  college  sport  again  that  can  be 
played  without  professional  &il),  tuition,  or 
])araphernalia  / 

o.  But  the  last  state  of  my  experience  is  worse 
than  the  first. — or  second,  or  third.  The  fourth 
should  have  issue  not  in  the  abolition  but  in  the 


reilcuiptiuu  of  tla-  game,  for  it  has  in  it  a  spirit 
worth  saving  to  our  American  student  life. 
Porliaps  tliose  who  know  mon*  al>ou'  fiji.t]jall 
than  some  of  the  rest  of  us  do  can,  by  processes 
of  elimination,  find  and  correct  what  has  dis- 
torted or  dohased  thp  parne  in  recent  y^&vs  : 
and  we  of  the  teaching  body  can  ai  least  s6e 
that  it  does  not  have  too  muck  sympathy  from 
our  curricula, — and  inherited  savagerj. 


IV.— A  PHYSICAL  INSTKl  CTOK'S  SUGGESTIONS  FOR 

IMPROVJsiMENT. 

BY  DUDLEY  A.  SARGENT,  M.D. 
(Uieetor  of  the  Hemenway  GjmoMinin,  HawaHl  Univsnll^.) 


COLI^EGE  athletics  form  a  very  essentiid  part 
of  a  scheme  of  physical  education  because 
thc}-  develop  certain  desiraMo  nu-ntal  and  phys- 
ical quulilies  that  cannot  be  as  well  developed  in 
any  other  way.  Some  forms  of  athletics,  such 
as  boxing  and  wrestling,  bring  men  into  nior*» 
or  less  violent  p>er8onal  contact  with  one  another, 
and  for  this  reason  these  sports  would  not  be 
tolerated  in  intercollegiate  contests.  Neverthe- 
less, there  is  a  deep  love  for  antagonistic  sports 
in  human  nature  of  both  sexes,  and  even  such 
athletic  contests  as  running,  rowing,  swimming, 
baseball,  hockey,  and  lacrosse  have  to  be  care- 
fully saf^enarded  to  prevent  personal  encounter*. 

The  game  of  fnotliall  ])ljtyeil  iiinl  tlcveloped 
in  the  Americati  colleges  has  afiorded  the  best 
opportunities  for  personal  encounters,  because 
till  y  ft'rMi  an  essential  part  of  it  ;inil  are  dis- 
guised in  what  is  termed  a  "scrimmage."  In 
the  dictionary  sense,  a  **  scrimmage  "  means  "  a 
rough  and  tnmblo  contest."  The  convention  of 
football  representatives  from  C'olumbia,  Prince- 
ton, Rutgers,  and  Yale  held  in  New  York  in 
1873  evidently  had  some  conception  of  this 
feature  of  the  game,  for  we  read  among  the 
rulpf>  fidoptcd  for  the  gniilance  of  the  Intercol- 
legiate Football  Association  of  America  the  fol- 
lowing :  Rule  '2H.  —  '-No  hacking,  tlirottling. 
butting,  tripping  up,  tackling  below  the  hips,  or 
striking  with  closed  fist  shall  be  allowed."  This 
rule,  still  accepted  by  the  XmerifRn  Intercol- 
legiate Football  Association  as  late  as  18S2, 
waa  at  least  nominally  intended  to  prevent  these 
specified  kinds  of  offensive  personal  contact  th.^tt 
experience  had  shown  likely  to  occur  during 
the  progress  of  a  game.  Bnt  what  shall  we  say 
of  the  followini:  rule,  printed  in  the  .same  book 
of  directions,  defining  the  duties  of  the  referee '/ 
Rule  19. — ''The  referee  .  .  .  shall  decide  die> 


putod  points,  and  shall  disqualify  any  player 
whom  lie  has  warned  twice  for  intentional  off 
side  play,  intentional  tackiini;  in  touch,  or  in- 
tentional violation  of  Rule  'JS.'' 

Ry  this  rule  it  will  ho  readily  seen  that  the 
referee  is  not  only  dejirived  uf  all  power  of  im- 
mediate action  lu  punishing  foul  jUay,  but  the 
player  is  actually  allowed  to  hack,  throttle,  butt, 
or  strike  his  opponent  twice  before  he  can  be 
disquahfied.  lu  point  of  ]>ractice,  the  players  of 
football  in  the  early  eighties  were  enconraged, 
and  even  commanded,  hy  the  captain  on  tho 
field  to  talce  their  "  warning  '  during  the  prog- 
ress of  the  game.  It  was  the  brutality  and  vi- 
ciousness  resulting  from  tlii.--  kind  of  foot!. all  tliat 
led  the  faculty  of  Harvard  University  to  pro- 
hibit the  game  at  that  institution  in  1885.  Al- 
though til-'  rules  governing  the  game  have  since 
been  amended  so  as  to  punish  •<  unnecessary 
roughness,  throttling,  hacking,  or  striking  with 
the  closed  fist "  by  immediate  disqualification, 
many  other  methods  of  doing  an  op]x;nent  per- 
sonal injury  are  still  made  iwssible  by  the  j)re8- 
ent  style  of  play. 

It  is  hard  to  eradicate  from  the  student  mind 
the  old  traditions  of  the  game  that  have  come 
down  from  a  previous  generation.  It  is  even 
difiicult  for  the  umpire  to  realize  that  he  is  not 
expected  to  be  blind  to  a  certain  amount  of 
•'Slugging,"  kneeing,  elbowing,  etc.,  and  it  ie 
equally  diffieult  for  the  player  to  understand 
that  he  is  not  e.\.peeted  to  butt,  hack,  strike,  etc., 
at  least  once  during  the  game,  if  by  so  doing  he 
can  increase  the  chances  of  virtory  for  litg  team. 
The  much  talked  of  team  play  covers  a  multi- 
tude of  sins,  and  men  do  a  lot  of  dirty  work, 
under  the  ini.*t;iken  plea  of  loyalty  to  their  col- 
lege, that  they  would  shrink  from  doing  on  their 
own  responsiMlity.    The  game  has  improved  in 
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Uus  respect  ol  late  yeara.  It  is  now  considered 
bettor  footlwll  to  follow  the  man  with  tlie  ball 
than  to  attempt  to  dn  up  (>\-  •  knofk  ^nt  "  an 
opponeiii.  The  injuries  from  lootlail,  which 
nnfoitQiwtely  are  now  more  numerous  than  ever, 
do  not  rr-sult  so  nine})  fi(»tu  juTsoiial  a-sj^iinlts  as 
from  the  vicious  method  of  tackling  a  ruunor 
helow  the  hips  (formerly  prohibited),  varioua 
kinds  of  momentum  or  mass  plays,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  piling  on  to  the  man  who  i»  downed  with 
the  ball.  80  lon^  as  this  method  of  playing  is 
practised,  it  will  be  necessary  to  meet  force  with 
force,  and  injuries  will  continue  to  be  numerous, 
for  reasons  that  are  so  obvious  that  they  need 
not  be  mmtioned.  No  sport  has  long  thTived 
nmonpr  pentlemen  that  admits  of  violent  perfionnl 
touLact.  This  is  the  factor  iu  sport  thut  li&a 
killed  boxing  and  wrestling  as  athletic  contests 
in  the  colleges,  and  it  is  tlin  fundamental  ol»jt*c 
tion  to  football  as  at  prt>st$ut  played.  The  only 
way  to  prevent  injuries  from  objectionable  per- 
sonal rr  ntart  and  violent  collisions  in  f < iotV>all  ia , 
to  stop  trying  to  advance  the  ball  toward  the 
opponent's  goal  by  mnninfi;  with  it.  This  will 
at  once  do  away  with  all  fnrms  of  tackling,  with 
the  inevitable  downs,  rush-line  scrimmages,  and 
mass  plays.  Permit  the  ball  to  be  passed,  batted, 
kickt^'l.  or  rolled  in  any  direction,  and  allow,  if 
necessary,  blocking  or  interference  with  the  flight 
of  the  ball  from  player  to  player  or  toward  the 
goal,  but  do  not  allow,  under  any  oircuinstanct's. 
a  player  to  lay  hands  upon  or  interfere  with  an 
opponent  when  he  has  the  ball. 

This  requirement,  whicli  protects  the  man 
'.vith  till-  ball,  sliouiil  1>  followed  by  another 
m&k.ixig  it  obligatory  upuu  iiim  not  to  hold  the 


ball,  but  to  pass  it  quickly  to  some  other  player 
on  his  own  side  who  may  liave  run  to  some 

more  advantageous  ]X)8ition  to  rocnivf  it.  In 
order  to  make  the  attainment  of  a  goal  more 
diffienlt,  the  ^roala  should  Tie  kicked,  and  not 
thrown,  and  fli.'  form  of  tli*>  ^onh  through 
which  the  ball  is  kicked  should  be  a  vertical 
square  or  circle,  made  small  enouprh  and  placed 
low  cnon^li  to  give  a  better  oi^ijortnnity  for  de- 
fense than  is  afforded  by  the  present  game. 
Other  specific  directions  should  follow  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  game  tliat  I  would 
substitute  for  modern  football  is  a  combination 
of  the  goo<l  {Ktints  of  football  and  basketball. 
The  rules  of  such  a  game  could  l  o  mado  very 
simple,  and  twenty  or  thirty  men  on  a  side  could 
play  it  at  the  same  time.  The  crying  need  of 
our  colleges  to-day  i.s  tiot  for  iho  highly  special- 
ized and  over-strenuous  games  that  only  few 
men  can  play,  but  for  more  simple  gamee  in 
which  a  fjrcater  number  may  take  part.  Tf 
athletics  have  any  place  in  our  institutions  of 
learning,  they  should  be  so  conducted  that  all  . 
the  students  attending  may  got  some  good  from 
them.  With  this  end  in  view,  our  schools  and 
colleges  should  open  up  the  bwt  possible  facili- 
ties for  the  practice  of  all  the  aiiproved  forms 
of  sports,  games,  and  physical  exercises.  Unless 
the  present  intereat  in  athletics  take  some  such 
practical  turn  as  this,  it  will  soon  be  a  disgrace 
for  an  institution  of  learning  to  turn  out  a  vic- 
torious athletic  team,  and  the  attendance  of  forty 
thousand  persons  at  a  football  game,  the  spirit 
and  i)ractice  of  which  they  condemn,  inay  be 
considered  evidence  of  our  moral  decadence. 


A'.— CAN  THE  GAME  BE  CONTlic >l.Li:i)  AND  REMODELED? 


BY  LUTHER  H.  GULICK,  M.D. 

(DiMCtOT  of  pbysleal  ttaiDiog  in  the  public,  elementary,  aud  high  si  h<M>lH  of  New  Tork  City ;  aeei«tai7  of  the 

Publlo  SohooLi  Athletic  League.) 


THEX  ^ve  hundred  children  are  turnetl 
loose  on  a  space  of  ground  which  in  the 
old  school  days  woold  have  served  fifty  child rea 
for  recess  it  is  not  possible  for  them  to  play 
freely  ;  they  interfere  with  one  another.  The 
children  being  placed  so  much  more  closely  to- 
gether has  greatly  increa.sed  all  those  difficnlties 
which  are  involved  iu  social  relations.  The  com- 
plexity of  the  situation  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased. In  order  tliat  the  five  hundred  chil- 
dren may  play  as  freely  as  possible,  it  is  necessary 
that  there  be  Mine  older  person  who  shall  main- 


tain order  ;  who  shall  see  tliat  the  avai!ab!r>  space 
is  not  monofKjiized  by  the  few  big  and  strong 
ones.  He  shall,  when  n<  cessary,  suggest  plays 
and  game3  adapted  to  the  difficult  and  new  con- 
ditions under  which  the  children  find  themselves. 
In  order  that  the  play  may  be  most  free,  it  must 
be  somewhat  controlled.  This  control  does  iii't 
extend  to  the  play  itself,  but  ia  directed  at  tht* 
government  of  those  conditions  which  are  new, 
— namely,  tVie  social  intensity  and  complexity 
due  Uj  the  large  number  s>t  chihlren  in  the  iiiii- 
itei)  space,  and  the  furnishing  the  information 
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with  reference  to  specitic  pUys  which  have  not 

yel  had  time  enough  to  lie  t-volved  l>y  tht-  t  hil 
dreii  themselves.  The  object  qI  the  control  is 
to  let  the  chilUrt  ti  play  freely.  The  method  is 
the  control  of  those  »-ltMiient8  in  the  environment 
which  are  new  and  too  complex  and  difficult  to 
be  handled  by  the  children  themselves. 

The  principle  obtains  wherever  the  conditions 
nntler  which  jieople  play  become  rapidly  change  I 
For  example,  the  present  situation  with  rein 
ence  to  colle|^  athletics  in  general  an*!  college 
football  in  particuhir  sliows  the  inadeqnai  y  of 
the  UDControlltid  free-play  idua  as  applied  to  col- 
lege students  under  the  present  conditions  of 
intercolletriatf  athli  tic-j.  Tliere  is  a  g^'ncial  iim! 
very  old  feeling  among  educational  authorities 
that  the  recreation  of  all  college  students  is  much 
bettpr  wlitii  directed  by  tlie  student^}  theui- 
.selves,  that  this  direction  is  in  itself  a  part  o£ 
the  pluy,  that  it  affords  useful  training  in  various 
directions,  to  all  of  which  I  niost  willingly  assiMit, 
but  during  the  past  few  years  new  eiuueats  have 
been  introduced  into  the  college  athletic  sitna* 
tioQ  which  make  the  college  student  almost  as  un- 
able to  have  gijneral  free  play  in  his  athleticsas  the 
city  pupil  is  to  have  free  play  on  his  uncontrolled 
and  limited  city  playground.  The  amounts  of 
money  involved  are  very  frresit.  The  games 
have  aequii'ed  a  commercial  signiticancc  which 
is  altogether  new  in  college  sport.  There  are 
funds  available  which  w(>re  never  droauKHl  of  in 
the  earlier  and  more  simple  days  of  college 
sport.  The  intense  rivalry  between  institutions 
is  only  one  of  a  nuniber  of  fai  tors  which  has 
tended  to  change  the  notion  oi  si)ort  for  the  fun 
of  it  to  sport  for  the  sake  of  victory, — victory 
being  thus  augmented  from  a  very  desirable  in- 
cident to  an  end  in  itself.  This  case,  then,  like 
that  of  the  city  school  child,  demands  trained 
ti'chnical  <  iitiol.  The  problems  are  too  difficult 
of  solution  by  the  men  themselves  ;  their  life  in 
college  is  too  brief  to  permit  of  these  large  ques- 
tions  beint;  worked  out  satisfactorily  during  the 
experience  of  any  student. 


If  we  grant  the  principle,  the  application  will 
In-  lhat  this  control  must  be  of  such  a  nature, 
and  to  such  an  extent,  as  will  most  truly  give 
that  freedom  in  athletics  that  will  most  truly 
rt  si "l  e  sport  as  a  means  uf  n  t  rention  and  health 
to  its  natural  place.  This  control  must  be,  as  iu 
the  case  of  the  city  pupil,  to  restore  freedom  iu 
play  rather  than  to  take  it  away.  The  elements 
which  are  to  he  rntitrolled  and  managed  artt 
the  new  ones  milu  r  Llian  the  old  ones. 

Wears  at  present  undergoing  a  j-t i  rin  of  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  ch.iii^'.  <  in  the  rules  that  will 
cure  the  i)re8ent  football  disease.  We  arc  not 
in  a  position  to  pass  upon  cures  at  the  present 
finif\  \V!:at  wv  iifid  is  to  establish  the  princi- 
ple and  the  nature  ol  control.  The  changing  of 
rules  will  not  alter  ethical  relations,  llie  chief 
need^  at  pK  si  iit.  with  reference  lo  athletlcS,  are 
ethical  rather  than  physiological. 

To  reduce  this  discussion  to  a  definite  propo* 
sition,  let  mr  s.iy  tliat  1  believe  the  athletics  of 
educational  institutions  should  be  under  the 
absolute  control  of  a  man  whose  relation  to  the 
faculty  is  the  game  as  that  of  any  other  head  of 
a  department  whose  training  for  his  work,  both 
in  practical  knowledge  and  scholastic  attain- 
ment, is  as  e.xtendod  and  technical  as  is  de- 
mande<l  «>f  a  professor  in  any  otlicr  liianch,  and 
whose  tenure  of  office  is  as  certain  ah  that  uf  other 
colI«'ge  professorships.  The  primary  qualifica- 
tions of  this  man.  so  far  ,ts  practical  work  is 
Concerned,  must  be  the  at)Uily  to  get  a  very 
large  numb<'r  of  the  students  actually  engaged, 
voluntarily,  in  wholesome  out  of  door  ntliletics 
rather  tliau  to  defeat  other  collegiate  teams 
upon  the  gridiron  or  the  cinder  path. 

('ii]|pi;(.  football  needs  bi'  cout i  . •Ilcd  and  re- 
modeled, but  this  can  only  be  wisely  done  by 
men  who  continuously  administer  the  college 
8|x>rts  ;  who  adiriiiii-ti  t  tlio  ^^.iiiies  as  a  menus  to 
exercise  rather  than  as  an  intercollegiate  moans 
of  contest.  We  need  continuous  trained  con- 
trol  of  tli<«  situation  by  hij;!i-K'""<l<*  '"•*"  whose 
positions  are  not  dependent  upon  victory. 
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BY  DR.  MAURICE  BAUMFELD. 
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IN  the  realm  of  intornational  politics  the  con- 
flict which  the  Sulton  has  bo«>n  waging 
against  tlie  six  European  powers  for  the  past 
\ve<;k9  has  been  second  in  importance  only  to 
tht' bist  irical  events  now  occuniii;;  in  tlif  Hus 
siaii  Kmpire.  a  ronflirt  iiol  without  its  serious 
dangers.  It  may  seem  paradoxical  that  with 
Turkey  on  the  one  side,  England,  France,  Rna- 
Fia,  r,i  rrnriny.  Austria  lliingary.  and  Italy  on  the 
other,  even  a  merely  furinal  report  to  arms  could 
not  be  preTented.  ThisiaBabjecttobatoneinteT- 
]»rt'tati> 'ii.  — t!ia(,  tin-  Sdlt.an  did  not  ht-'icvo  in  the 
unity  of  these  powers  until  the  very  last  moment : 
that  ha  left  notliing  untried  to  draw  tbem  into 
conflicting  interests,  hoping  tliat  his  old  (  Oriental 
political  method  of  postponement,  of  half  hearted 
conceaaiona,  of  ahamefaced  and  shamef  nl  threats, 
would  again  prove  anccessf  ul. 

During  the  conferences  held  several  y«-ar8  ago 
in  Vienna  and  at  Muerzsteg  between  the  Aus- 
trian Emperor,  Francis  Joseph,  and  the  Russian 
Emperor.  Nicholas,  to  which  the  two  ministers 
for  fori  ign  atTairs.  Count  Ooluchowski  and  Count 
I-aiiisdditT.  were  summoned,  a  mutually  agree- 
able  regulation  of  affairs  in  the  Balkans  was 
arrived  at,  and  many  important  resolutions  wore 
adopted,  referring  particularly  to  th*.-  Ix-ttering 
of  conditions  in  Mac^'doriia.  Marcilonia.  witJi 
Its  predominantly  Christian  population,  has  for 
many  years  been  the  center  of  seriona  revolu- 
tions Bii'l  revolts,  carh  otic  tli I'l-ati'iiiiiLT  fh''  in 
finitely  greater  danger  of  a  general  rcbelliou  on 
the  part  of  all  the  European  posaesaions  of  the 
.Sultan.  This  wouhl  mean  the  downfall  of  Tur- 
key, an  event  which  all  the  powers  are  at  present 
anxious  to  prevent.  In  order  to  fully  compre- 
hend the  true  state  of  affairs,  wo  must,  first  of 
all.  remeiu)>er  tliat  in  the  past  few  years  all  the 
joint  actions  of  the  {«)wers  have  been  devoted  to 
a  common  purpose, — namely,  the  preservation  of 
Turkish  territory  and  the  paciliratinn,  by  the 
introduction  of  expedient  reforms.  «>i  the  sup- 
pressed and  constantly  revolting  elements. 

The  Muerzsteg  programme  was  d«'Vfif«'d  to 
the  same  cause.  It  demanded  the  nomination 
of  a  special  governor-general  to  be  appointed  by 
Turkey.  In  a<ldition  to  this.  Austria- Hungary 
and  Russia  were  each  entitled  to  a  civil  coin- 
miasioner  delegated  to  exercise  a  certain  control 
over  tlie  government  of  the  country.  Further- 


more, it  demanded  a  reorganization  of  the 
military  forces  throughout  the  entire  country, 
to  be  placed  under  the  pupervision  of  an  Italian 
ofljcer  as  commantier m  elae;  and  si.xty  officers 
(  liosen  from  the  armies  of  the  great  powers. 
The  main  purjioses  of  this  reorganization  were, 
primarily,  to  be  able  in  due  time  to  suppress 
the  many  smaller  revolts  which  arise  in  Uace- 
donia  almost  throtiu'^ljonf  (he  entire  year,  and, 
furthermore,  to  insure  the  Christian  ]>opulatiou 
against  Mobaromedan  despotism.  After  the 
us;:al  delay.  Turkey  consented  that  these  meas- 
ures be  carried  out.  This  was  done  for  two 
years,  for  a  period  expiring  March,  1906.  The 
agreement  had  alreaJy  Keen  made  in  the  Muerz- 
ateg  programme  that  the  contracting  powers 
have  the  rigbt  to  decide  upon  the  prolongation 
of  this  term  and  tln-n  merely  to  inform  Turkey 
of  this  fact.  Therefore,  when,  in  the  course  of 
the  transactions  of  the  past  weeks,  the  iSultau 
offered  sucb  a  prolongation  beyond  March,  1906, 
as  a  conr"!»f  ion  on  his  part,  it  was  merely  one 
of  the  many  maneuvers  by  wliich  lie  believed 
li>  (-uiild  preserve  his  authority, 

in  the  course  of  these  two  years  it  had  be- 
come evident  that  the  attempts  to  maintain  peace 
in  Mai  e<l()nia  were  nneucoessful  and  would  re- 
main so  unli  ss  a  re<xulation  of  finnnrial  matters 
could  be  accomplished.  Every  tax  and  duty  in 
the  land  had  thus  far  been  collected  by  the 
Turkish  pashas,  aiel  lia  l  V>ecn  utilized  in  the 
well-known  Turkish  way,  the  greater  portion 
being  added  to  the  private  property  of  these  dig- 
nitaries, the  smaUer  portion  reachinir  the  Padi- 
shah, whereas  the  taxpayers  derived  no  appre- 
ciable benefita  whatsoever  from  these  burdens. 
Not  only  the  Christian,  but  also  the  Mohammo- 
dan,  population  of  Macedonia  became  thoroughly 
tired  of  this  robbery.  The  latter,  therefore, 
sanctions  and  supports  the  demand  of  the  low- 
ers tliat  these  duties  and  taxes  be  controlled 
ami  used  for  tlie  general  good  of  Macedonia  by 
ft  European  finance  comndssion  consisting  of 
six  members.  The  members  of  this  commis- 
sion.— one  for  each  of  the  six  |x>wer8, — received 
their  appointments  many  weeks  ago,  and  have 
a're;e1y  arrivc'l  at  their  posts.  However,  f  ^l- 
lowiug  the  injunction  of  the  Sultan,  tlie  governor- 
general  has  refused  bis  sanction  to  their  oiBcial 
activity.   The  opiwaition  against  their  activity 
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was  ronsiilpral^ly  stronger  on  I  lie  purl  of  the 
iliguitaries  in  Macedonia  than  of  tliose  in  Con- 
BtaatiBople,  the  former  fully  realizing  that  their 
acknow!p*l)[rmpnt  of  flu*  romniisaion  meant  an 
end  to  their  robbery  for  all  lime.  They  wisely 
and  very  cleverly  appealed  to  the  .SuIihu  h  pride 
and  honor,  and  convinced  hiin  tliat  tl^i'  Iiksb  of 
the  financial  control  of  Macedonia  meant  the 
first  step  to  the  loss  of  the  entire  province,  as 
had  hopn  proven  in  the  case  of  raKtcrn  Rmj. 
moli&.  Thoy  stated  that  Macedonia  constituted 
the  pearl  of  his  empire,  and  that  its  loss  was 
e(juivalent  to  the  eii'l  of  Turkish  rule  in  Europo. 

In  order  to  prove  their  absolute  unity  on  this 
question,  the  six  powers  decided  to  take  an  nn* 
usual  step.  Tiie  six  ambassadors  in  Constanti- 
nople had  requested  a  joint  audience,  in  the 
course  of  which  they  desired  clearly  to  state  the 
ideas  of  their  sovereigns,  and  particularly  to 
prove  the  ontiri'Iy  friendly  purposes  toward  Tur- 
key on  which  their  propositions  were  based. 
The  Saltan  replied  to  this  unusual  step  by  taking 
one  even  more  exceptional.  He  simply  ri  ftiHeil 
to  receive  the  ambassadors.  In  this  manuLr  a 
situation  had  suddenly  been  eraaunl  which  made 
a  purely  tlipl()niatic  settlement  quite  in)[iogsil(lo. 
The  necessity  for  immediate  action  brought  about 
the  decision  to  enter  upon  a  joint  naval  demon- 
stration of  all  the  powers  concerned,  which 
should  primarily  result  in  the  seizure  of  certain 
custom-houses,  and  in  its  eventual  course  in  a 
blockade  of  the  Turkish  coast.  Mon  ly  tL*'  pass- 
ing of  this  resolution,  one  had  every  reason  to 
suppose,  would  prove  to  the  Sultan  the  useless- 
ness  of  further  rcsistani c 

The  Fadisbah,  however,  remained  immovably 
obstinate.  *fh»  motives  prompting  his  resist* 
ance  are  not  diflBcult  to  surmise.  The  t'vents  in 
Russia  could  naturally  not  remain  unnoticed  in 
Constantinople.  11ie  military  humiliatiGn  of 
that  empire  on  land  andon  water  ]M'n-hanco  be- 
tokened to  the  .Sublime  Porte  that  Russia  was 
no  longer  a  dangerous  opponent  even  for  Tur- 
key. That  Austria-Hungary  was  loath  to  enter 
upon  any  military  action  at  that  time  was  also 
well  known.  M.ncover,  the  .Sultan  felt  perfect- 
ly secure  in  the  (K^ssession  of  the  frequently 
»iiip!ia>izt^d  fiicTidslii])  of  (;.Tmany. — in  fact, 
fell  encouraged  thereby  to  contiau*'  his  resist- 
ance. When  it  finally  became  known  that  ( b  r- 
many  did  not  intend  to  partieipiatr-  in  the  joint 
naval  demonstration,  this  was  interpreted  as  a 
direct  summons  to  stand  firm  and  unyielding. 
This,  howt'Vi'r.  was  a  fatal  ernir.  T  ^iclifvo  that 
my  information  regarding  Germany's  attitude 
in  this  matter  is  as  reliable  as  it  is  authentic. 
That  the  entire  incident  was  unwelconn' t"  (hm 
many  is  certain.    The  personal  sympathy  of 


William  11.  for  the  .Sultan,  as  well  as  the  special 
comiuerciai  position  which  Germany  secured  for 
herself  during  the  past  ten  years  in  European 
and  Asiatic  Turkey,  would  naturally  influence 
his  course  of  action.  In  the  question  of  Mace- 
donian finance  reform,  however,  he  is  in  com- 
plete accord  with  the  oilier  great  powers.  This 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  his  commissioner  is 
jointly  at  work  with  the  others.  Moreover,  the 
German  rJovprnmont  lias  defined  its  point  of 
view  in  an  official  notice  in  the  Kordd<uUcJt« 
AUgtmeittt  SSeiimg,  as  follows  : 

The  attitude  of  the  Turkish  Government  in  the 
qoestion  of  the  Macedonian  floaocial  control  will  call 
forth  the  Rincereiit  reRret.  The  refusal  to  grant  the  de- 
sired joint  audience  sought  by  the  rtnil>Hs.sador»  of  the 
nations  cotieernod,  purposing  a  \mt  apixial  to  the  witt- 
dou  of  the  Sultan,  liaH  unfortunately  proved  that  in- 
llnenoes  have  gained  pvevaleooe  at  the  Oolden  Hom 
wltteb  have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  sane  and  pertinent 
judgment  of  the  8ituatiou.  The  counie  of  events  up  to 
the  preatut  time  should  have  Rrou»«!d  the  conviction 
that  there  can  remain  no  dotilit  as  to  the  unity  in  the 
poipOM  of  the  powers  to  carry  oat  this  featiue  of  the 
Mttsruteg  pvognunme. 

Moreover,  the  German  ambassador  in  Constan- 
tinople, Fr«  ihprrvon  M  a  rschall,  again  emphasized 
in  a  special  audience  accorded  to  him  by  tbeSul' 
tan,  whose  particular  favor  ho  enjoys,  the  advisa- 
bility of  [jrantinj;  the  drsired  conrossions.  stating 
that  Germany  shared,  without  reserve,  the  opin- 
ion of  the  other  powers  as  to  the  necessity  of  the 
reforms  in  (pu-stion.  The  failure  {<•>  participate 
in  the  naval  demonstration  is  attributable  solely 
to  practical  considerations,  inasmuch  as  there  was 
no  tJerman  man  f>f  w.ir  in  the  Mediterranean  at 
the  time,  and,  in  the  limited  time  for  action,  its 
dispatch  would  not  have  proved  feasible. 

He  this  a.s  it  may,  the  Porte  remained  unrs* 
lentin^  even  when  the  sailing  orders  had  been 
issued  to  the  united  fleet,  the  chief  command  of 
whieli  had  i»een  unanimously  intrusted  to  the 
Austrian  admiral,  Hipper.  Tlje  purpose  of  this 
action  was  to  acknowh-ilgo  the  jtarticular  inter- 
ests of  Austria-Hungary  in  the  Balkan  peninsnia, 
as  well  as  tc»  eni]tha»ize  the  more  important  fact 
that  the  monarchy  demanded  the  execution  of 
the  Muerzsteg  programme  irrespective  of  any 
fltifh  interi'Fts  whatsoev^T.  merely  purposing 
the  preservation  of  the  iSultan's  sovereign  rights. 

The  international  fleet  had  already  assembled 
in  ti  e  I'ineus  when  the  Sublime  Torte  finally 
deigned  to  send  a  reply  to  the  powers,  and  again 
a  purely  negative  one.  The  attitude  taken  by 
the  Turkish  autboritiee  was  substantially  this : 

They  held  thr  rnmnil-'-ion  cif  flnancetobe  indirect 
opposii iou  to  tilt!  )»i>vert;tKii  rights  of  ihe  Sult&u,  and 
claimed  that  it  would  rej^tiit  in  alofw  of  his  prestige  and 
would  debase  him  in  the  eyesof  hts  snbjeets.  Refai^ 
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euce  w  Also  made  to  the  Mnerzst«g  programme^  which 
iOMlMd  001liplet«  independence  and  integrity  to  Tarlujr. 
The  sppointmeDt  of  the  d«l«g»tlon  of  fliuuioe,  howawr, 
wtit(  in  complete  oontTATmitlon  of  this  Rgreemmt^. 
FiiiHlly.  should  the  (imbiissatlors  perisiHt  in  airryli  .;  ut 
their  purpotie  of  brinwinK  Kreat«?r  pressure  to  fjear,  the 
Porte  declined  to  a^s,-un(e  any  responHibilitjr  for  all 
ereoto  whieb  might  result,  an  well  aa  for  the  ooap 
Heqnenoes  of  the  dieoonteut  in  Ottoman  pabUo  optniou 
following  uptm  tiM  InftfagBinMnton  Mw  rightt  oCCIm 
«unpire. 

This  unveiled  threat  of  revolt  and  luaesacre  of 
CbristiauB  was  about  th«  most  unwise  deeisioii 

»t  which  the  council  in  Constantinoplo  could 
have  arrived.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowl* 
edge  that  not  only  is  the  expreaeion  of  popular 
opinion  in  Turkt-y  not  tol-  i  it'  1  but  it  is  cruelly 
suppressed.  The  breaking  out  of  hostilities^ 
wbich,  of  oonrse,  did  not  occur,  could  thenfore 
])ave  resulted  only  at  the  diieet  instigation  of 
the  Turkish  Government. 

The  most  important  feature  of  this  message 
was  an  appeal  to  the  signatories  of  the  treaty  of 
OfHin  witli  particular  reference  to  the  fact  that 
Turkey  had  conscientiously  performed  all  the 
obligations  which  it  imposed,  wliereas  as  much 
rnnl>l  not  be  eaid  of  the  other  high  contracting 
parties.  -As  it  may  be  of  importance,  in  consid- 
ering the  future  development  of  events  in  Tur- 
key and  in  the  Balkflns,  to  tost  the  justification 
t)f  this  accusation,  a  short  suanuHry  of  the  arti- 
cles in  qnestion  in  the  treaty  of  Berlin  may  not 
lip  out  of  plact",  Hryond  a  doubt  it  nmst  be  ac- 
knowledged that  partially,  at  least,  the  reproaches 
of  Turkey  are  based  upon  fact.  Articles  XIII. 
to  XXII.  nf  tlic  treaty  of  Berlin  contain  a  guar- 
antee for  the  establishment  of  the  sovereign  prov- 
ince of  East  Ronmelia  subject  to  the  military 
authority  of  the  ?^u!tan  and  in<lei>ondent  of  Bul- 
garia. This  guarantee  was  annulled  by  the  re- 
volt of  Philip(>opoIi8  in  1885  and  the  ensuing 
union  of  East  Roumelia  and  Bulgaria.  Similar- 
ly all  the  guarantees  failed  of  performance  by 
which  Bulgaria  was  obligated  to  pay  tribute  to 
Ttarkey,  Serviai  Montenegro,  and,  furthermore, 
to  assume  a  portion  of  the  Turkisli  national 
debt, — all  of  wliich  resulted  in  the  luss  of  groat 
financial  advantages  to  Turkey. 

On  the  otiier  hand,  it  cannot  be  said  that  Tur- 
key mure  c<ui8cieutiuusiy  performed  the  obliga- 
tions resting  uiion  her.  The  duties  with  regard 
t'.  ('ret^  which  she  assumed  in  Article  XXIII. 
remained  unperformed  until  enforced  by  the 
powers  after  the  war  with  Oreeoe.  Furtlieir* 
more,  by  reason  of  the  same  paragrapli.  special 
Itrovisicn  was  to  have  been  made  for  all  Euro- 
pean  possessions,  and  this  by  means  of  spedal 
eommission)^.  with  the  as^iiitanee  of  the  native 
element.    Had  this  actually  been  carried  out, 


tlie  '•  Macedonian  question "  would  no  longer 
exist,  and  Turkey  would  have  been  spared  this 
last  humiliation.  Finally,  bearing  in  mind  the 
contents  of  Article  LXI.,  which  minutely  fipeci- 
lies  the  reforms  for  the  Armenian  provinces, 
and  on  the  other  hand  remembering  the  out* 
r«ges  which  the  Porte  visited  upon  thew  saine 
Armenians,  thereby  losing  the  sympathies  u£  ail 
.  eivilized  nations,  her  present  reference  to  her 
conscientinus  performance  of  treaties  must  be 
stigmatized  as  quite  as  unfortunate  as  her 
threats  of  new  massacres.  The  international 
fleet  went  to  eca  and  occupied  the  custom- 
houses of  Mytilene  and  Tenedos.  In  the  in- 
terim, to  be  sure,  there  were  days  of  inaction, 

by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  powers  had  agreed 
to  continue  to  treat  the  Sultan  with  the  ut- 
most consideration.  To  be  perfectly  frank,  it 
must  be  admitted  tliat  the  powers  were  in  dread 
of  the  moment  which  would  necessitate  the  de- 
cision for  a  determined  step,  a  step  which  neces- 
sarily exceeded  the  conception  of  a  peaceable 
blockade.  The  opposition  of  Turkey  had  de- 
veloped to  such  an  extent  that  the  military 
honor  of  six  powers  appeared  to  be  involved. 

Once  more  the  Padishah  resorted  to  tlio  well- 
known  artifices.  He  declared  his  approval  of 
the  <' finance  control," provide<l  it  was  exardsed 
only  by  Austria- Hungary  and  Russia,  a  propo- 
sition promptly  declined  by  the  latter  powers. 

BSventually  an  agreement  was  reached, — ob- 
streperous Turkey  had  to  liow  entirely.  To  priss 
judgment  on  the  real  importance  of  these  con- 
cessions would  be  useless.  A  common-sense  ^iew 
can  hut  approve  of  tli<'in.  The  Maceilonians  will 
now  attain  their  rights.  Had  any  one  of  the 
powers  actually  intended  to  carry  out  the  de- 
struction of  the  Ottoman  Kmpire  at  the  present 
time,  more  energetic  measures  would  have  been 
adopt«3. 

As  it  is,  the  dissolution  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire  is  takini;  a  most  unusual  course.  Paradox- 
ical as  it  m-y  sfiund,  Turkey  will  be  ruined  by 
reforms  which  arc  being  forced  upon  her  by  de- 
grees. These  reforms  cannot  be  obstructed,  as 
they  will  progress  uuloiuatically,  one  from  the 
Other.  The  incidents  of  the  last  few  weeks  are 
surely  not  the  last  of  their  kind.  The  Arme- 
nians will  follow  the  Macedonians.  On  the  pres- 
ent occasioii  the  various  small  powers  of  the 
BalkauB  were  given  to  understand  in  a  trite  com- 
munication that  the  antagonistic  attitude  toward 
Turkey  was  not  to  be  deemed  an  encouragement 
to  them.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  tliat  the 
future  of  Turkey  will  not  be  decided  in  Con- 
stantinople, but  will  be  dependent  upon  the 
outcome  of  the  preieiit  chaotic  conditions  in 
Russia. 
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MAKING  THE  NORTHWEST  PASSAGE. 


BY  CYRUS  C.  ADAMS. 


CAPTAIN  ROALD  AMUNDSEN  and  hia 
seven  comrmdea  have  made  the  Northwest 
FasMge  in  one  of  the  aniBlleet  veBeels  tbet  ever 

undertook  exploration  in  the  archipelago  north 
of  U8.  The  sloop  OjOa,  of  forty-st^ven  tons,  with 
little  spread  of  sail  and  weak  motive  jiower, — 
for  she  w  driven  by  a  small  petroleum  engine,^ 
has  accomplishec!  a  task  tliat  tlic  liij;.  stronjr 
ships  sent  out  by  Kngiand  failed  to  a*  hievc'.  It 
is  a  curious  fact  that  two  of  the  smallest  vessels 
sent  into  t!iose  waters  have  dnno  pome  of  the 
most  memorable  work.  A  Norwegian  Hiiigle  stick 
vessel  is  the  first  to  make  the  Northwest  Passage, 
an'!  it  was  tbe  steam  yacht  /'>r  that  rnrrird  to 
Europe  tlie  first  definite  infuruiatiou  of  the  fate 
of  the  Franklin  expedition. 

Our  map  sh-iws  tlic  irreat  islands  and  some  of 
the  myriad  suiall  ones  that  Englan^l  added  to  the 
charts  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  noitfa  of  ns  between 
1X18  and  1859.  It  shows  hy  a  bla(  k  lino  the 
tortuous  roate  of  the  OJoa.  She  entered  Lan- 
caster Sound  from  Baffin  Bay  in  the  summer  of 
190B.  She  threaded  her  way  up  this  noble 
channel,  whicli,  though  sometimes  choked  with 
ice.  i«  one  of  the  finest  of  arctic  waterways  when 
it  is  oj)i'n.  'l  lns  is  the  route  that  Parry  took  in 
1819  when  he  pushed  his  way  to  Melville  Island, 
almost  on  the  western  verge  of  the  great  archi- 
pelago,— a  voyage  of  education  as  well  as  of  bril- 
liant disroverv.  for  not  one  of  the  sailors  on  his 
two  ships  couKi  n  ail  or  write  when  they  left 
home  and  all  of  th*  m  had  mastered  these  ac- 
cotDpliphments  when  thrv  returned. 

The  map  shows  that  when  Amundsen  readied 
Peel  Sound  he  tamed  southward  through  that 
P'liind  and  Franklin  Strait.  Ut-rc  ho  reached 
the  field  of  the  scientific  research  for  which  he 
had  gone  to  the  Arctic.  He  remained  for  many 
Tiionlhs  to  relocate  tin-  position  of  tlic  north 
magnetic  pole  if  he  found  that  it  had  changed 
its  place  since  James  C.  Ross  located  it  on  the 
west  coast  of  Boothia  in  IK:n.  His  mission  also 
included  a  magnetic  survey  of  the  entire  region 
around  the  magnetic  pole.  His  camp  was  on 
King  William  Land,  in  a  harbor  where  the  GJoa 
was  j>erf('rtlv  ])rotected  from  ice  pressure. 

Amundsen  has  nmde  this  survey,  and  his  mag- 
neUe  work  covers  an  important  area.  It  includes 
The  west  mast  of  Hootliia,  with  the  adinininir 
waters,  and  extends  as  far  soutli  as  King  W  liiiain 
Land  and  as  far  west  aa  Victona  Land,  where 


two  or  three  of  his  n^en  were  at  work  a  few 
montlis  before  he  started  on  the  jouraey  west- 
ward. 

He  accumulated  a  large  amount  of  data  re- 
lating to  the  behavior  in  those  regions  of  mag- 
netic variation,  inclination,  and  intensity,  tlie 
three  elements  of  terrestrial  magnetism  ;  but  as 
yet  he  has  sjwki  ti  only  in  general  terms,  and 
therefore  his  wcrk  in  this  lield  cannot  be  profit- 
ably discussed  at  this  time.  He  sent  his  results 
to  Nansm  in  a  soUb^n-d  metal  tu>»e,  and  tin- 
conclusions  to  be  deduced  from  his  extensive 
observations  are  not  likely  to  be  announced  for 
somo  time  to  come.  He  is  reported  to  have  re- 
located the  north  magnetic  pole  in  King  William 
Land,  but  in  the  absence  of  a  definite  statement 
our  map  indicates  tlio  pole  where  Ross  fixed  it. 

The  magnetic  work  completed,  the  Ojoa  hoisted 
anchor  and  steamed  down  Victoria  Strait  till 
she  came  almost  or  quite  within  sight  of  the 
American  mainland  ;  and  here  Amundsen  saw 
the  long,  narrow  channels  leading  westward  !■« 
tweeu  the  islands  and  the  mainland,  and  he 
knew  that  this  was  the  Northwest  Passage,  tlie 
only  feasible  route  for  a  vessel  to  pass  to  the 
north  of  our  eontiasttt  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans. 

Amundsen  knew  this  because  had  studied 
all  the  history  of  exploration  among  these  islands. 
Ho  know  what  ex|ilorer8  on  the  .Amcriran  roast 
and  m  small  buul»  in  these  narrow  waterways 
had  revealed.  He  said  before  he  left  home  that 
he  was  eoming  back,  if  ln'  could  ]insh  hia  way, 
tlirougli  the  Northwest  Passage  that  the  Frank- 
lin expedition  had  discovered. 

Thi.s  was  the  pathos  in  the  fate  that  overtook 
the  Franklin  party.  It  was  sent  from  England 
to  find  the  Northwest  Psssago;  and  as  the  poor 
fellows  staggered  to  the  southern  islands  and  liie 
mainland,  dropping  in  their  tracks  from  weak- 
ness and  starvation,  they  knew  that  tliey  had 
found  it.  They  had  traced  the  only  way  that  a 
ship  might  travel  froiu  the  Atlantic  to  reach  thi!< 
open  summer  highway.  They  knew  that  IHasM* 
and  .*"!inipson,  and  their  lamented  coininander. 
too.  who  ha«l  died  Itefore  fhe;!i.  had  traveled 
overland  to  llii.s  north  coast,  liad  seen  these 
channels  for  hundreds  of  inileSr  hwl  floated 
on  their  waters.  If  only  the  narrow  stretch  of 
ice  that  kept  their  two  shifis  from  the  coastal 
waters  might  have  been  broken  through  before 
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their  food-Bupplios  were  exbausted,  the  JSreins 
a&<i  the  7'trior  would  liavo  passed  over  tlio  roftd 
tfmt  the  fijon  has  traveled,  and  the  Franklin 
parly  would  liave  heeu  acclaimed,  some  fifty- 
ei^ht  years  ago.  as  the  discovon  rs  of  the  North 
wi  t;t  r;issa<^c.  Tlic  wnrld  jfives  them  the  credit 
now,  but  it  was  many  years  after  the  last  niau 
had  perished  before  it  was  known  what  they  had 
done. 

This  Northwest  Passage  may  be  briefly  ex- 
plained.   The  long  coaste  of  the  mainland  are 

not  clofrged,  like  many  ot  lier  polar  shores,  with 
icebergs  or  glaciers  or  thick  sea  ice.  The  coast 
is  low.  the  tundra  behind  it  is  only  a  little  higher 
than  the  sea,  and  conditions  are  not  favorable 
for  the  formation  and  fl'iw  of  glaciers.  Icebergs, 
therefore,  are  not  found,  because  in  the.  Arctic 
they  are  merely  the  broken-off  ends  of  glaciers. 

l>tit  fmm  thirty  to  forty  miles  north  of  Toint 
harrow,  the  most  uorthoru  point  of  the  con- 
tinent, stretches  the  great  barrier  of  sea  ice,  with 
Iniiniiiocks  and  ridges  thrust,  by  pressure,  from 
twenty  to  fifty  feet  above  the  general  level,  so 
that  when  McClnre's  Investtgaior  got  into  the 
heavy  floe  the  ice  sometimes  rose  aruund  her  as 
high  as  the  yardarms.  .As  no  islands  intervene 
for  huntlreds  of  miles  east  of  Heriug  ,Strait  to 
jnotect  the  coast  from  the  polar  pack,  why  is  it 
that  this  heavy  ice  is  not  forced  down  npon  the 
shores  7 

It  is  because  the  coastal  waters  are  compara- 
tively shallow  and  tlx'  sfa  ice  grounds  niih'S 
away  ;  and  farther  cast  the  coasts  of  the  main- 
land are  protecte<i  from  the  sea  ice,  not  only 

by  shallow  water,  but  al.so  by  the  islamls  ili;it 
extend  almost  continuously  from  Banks  Lami 
to  the  Atlantic  end  of  Hudson  Strait. 
-  So  the  ice  along  the  coast  is  of  the  winter's 
formation,  and  in  summer  it  disappears  entirely 
or  is  80  narrowed  by  meltin^j:  as  to  leave  chau 
nels  of  greater  or  less  widili  v.mi  -aw  navigaldc 
for  two  or  three  months.  'ri;<-  fart  is,  a:^  Lieu- 
tenant Wheeler,  of  our  revenue  cutter  service, 
recently  said,  this  Northwest  Passage  has  been 
made  time  ami  time  again  liy  the  ovorlajjping <>f 
the  tracks  of  vessels  between  the  Atlantic  atid 
the  Pacific.  San  Francisco  whalers  have  already 
puslied  far  eastward  beyond  the  Mackenzie  delta 
and  the  mouth  of  the  ('op[>ennine  River.  Col- 
Unson,  during  the  Franklin  searcli.  took  hi.s  ves- 
sel eastward  through  the.se  channels  alni><st  to 
the  very  waters  from  wliich  the  ftjin i  stavU-d  last 
sumuker,  and  a  short  sledge  journey  farther 
east  brought  him  within  sight  King  William 
Tjand,  but  he  !:tt">'  dreained  that  the  l)odi»'8  of 
many  of  the  men  he  wan  seeking  were  scattered 
along  its  shores. 


In  time  this  route  may  be  of  some  impor* 
tance.  Mineral  resources  have  been  found  along 
the  northern  edge  oi  Canada,  and  some  day  they 
will  be  dovelojKjd.  This  water  route  is  by  no 
means  ideal,  but,  to  .Home  extent,  it  will  facilitate 
the  operatiojis  of  miners  antl  whalers. 

Nine  years  ago.  Lieutenant  Jarvis,  of  the  rev- 
enue cutter  service,  worked  out  the  details  of  a 
plan  for  making  the  very  journey  that  Amund- 
sen has  nearly  coniplettnl,  but  iu  the  opposite 
direction.  His  ambitious  scheme  was  to  start 
from  Herschel  Island,  skirt  the  coast  to  King 
William  Laud,  and  then  up  through  the  chan- 
nels to  Baffin  Ray  and  Disco,  Greenland.  Thence 
he  proposed  to  cross  the  Atlantic  to  North  (^ape 
and  make  the  Northeast  Passage  which  Nor- 
denskjold  accomjjlishcd  in  the  lV</ri  in  1S78-79. 
Many  of  our  revenue  and  naval  officers  volun- 
teered  for  the  e.xj»  (litH>ii,  I>ut  at  that  timo  only 
one  of  our  revenue  cutters  was  fit  for  ice  work^ 
and  as  she  could  not  be  spared  for  two  or  more 
seasons,  the  plan  has  not  been  carried  out. 

Our  map  shows  the  position  of  Herschel  Island, 
west  of  the  Mackenzie  delta,  where  Amundsen 
began  his  sledge  journey  southward  to  Eagle, 
one  of  our  Al.i.ska  mining  towns.  At  Kay 
I'oint,  near  Herschel  Island,  the  (ijua  is  in  safe 
winter  quarters.  She  is  now  in  well-known 
waters  vi.siled  by  whalers  every  frnmrt.  and  as 
soon  as  navigation  o^>ens  next  summer  the  little 
vessel  will  be  able,  in  a  few  days,  to  reach  the 
Pacific. 

The  broken  line  on  the  map  from  Bering 
Strait  to  Baffin  Hay  shows  another  Northwest 

I'a.ssage  winch  was  made  by  the  British  explorer 
McClure  in  1830-53,  a  wonderful  journey  that 
secured  for  hitn  and  his  men  the  pri^e  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars  oiTered  by  their  government  to 
tlie  first  crew  that  should  nmke  the  long-sought 
1  assage.  Wo  see  the  route  following  the  coast 
channt>].<i  along  Alaska  as  far  east  as  Franklin 
Bay,  where  it  turns  north  to  I'atiks  Lan  I.  on 
whose  northeastern  shores  Mct  'iuro  8  sliip.  the 
InvtUiffittor^  was  fast  in  the  ice  for  two  years 
and  ^vns  finally  abandoned.  'I'ltc  jnurnc'V  was 
then  continued,  chiefly  by  sledge,  but  partly  by 
ship,  to  Baffin  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  Lancaster 
Sound. 

The  crew,  amid  terrible  difficulties  and  suf- 
fering, had  made  the  Northwest  Passage.  But 
not  as  Amundsen's  handful  of  men  have  made 
it.  through  navijrable  waters  arul  witli  only  (ine 
ship.  McCluros  achiev«.-iaeuL  was  liailed  as  a 
gr«it  discovery,  but  the  world  heard  later  of 
the  more  feasiM"'  route  wliicli  tlu'  Franklin  ex- 
pedition bad  proved  to  be  attainable  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 
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THK  RUSSIAN  RKVOLUTION  FROM  VARIOUS  POINTS  OF  VIEW. 


NATURALLY.  Russia's  political  ami  indus- 
trial crisis  ficcupies  tlx*  leailiufr  place  in 
most  of  the  current  American  anil  Kuropean  ro- 
views  anil  general  periodicals.  Perhaps  the 
most  vivid,  frraphic  recital  of  the  events  them- 
selves is  Dr.  K.  J.  Dillon's  montidy  "rt>un«lup" 
in  the  December  Cnntrm/iordri/  Itrvitw.  It  is  an 
impr<-8sive  picture  of  the  lurid  scenes  which  are 
passinj^  iu  Russia  before  the  eyes  of  the  .nkilled 
observer.  His  article  is  really  a  summary  of 
events  leailing  up  to  the  preseiitsituation.  When, 
on  October  HO,  "  tlie  curtain  was  rung  up  on  the 
last  scene  of  tin;  autocracy,"  even  tlie  sttverest 
critic  must  admit  that  the  Czar  played  a  most 
difficult  part  with  dignity. 

Dr.  Dillon  remarks  that  the  manifesto  grant- 
ing a  Finnish  constitution  is  a  curious  instance 
of  how  things  were  tlone  ••  constilutionuUy."' 
Had  tlio  ("zar  done  loss,  he  hints,  the  people 
might  have  Ix-lieved  in  their  rulers  more. — too 
good  to  be  true,  in  fact.    Here  was  an  important 


document,  affecting  not  only  Finnish  privileges* 
but  the  rights  and  interests  of  Russians,  promul- 
gateil  as  autocratically  as  ever,  the  cabinet  b«r 
ing  ignored.  And  the  essenc^o  of  the  Czar's 
manifesto  had  been  that  henceforth  no  measure 
slKJuld  b<'coiiie  law  without  the  sanction  of  the 
legislative  chamber,  a  decision  which  had  ac- 
tually been  i»leadt  <l  by  Witte  as  a  reason  for  not 
granting  concessions  such  as  universal  suffrage. 
That  is  an  instance  of  what  Dr.  Dillon  calls 
"  hindrances  from  above." 

Rut  the  hindrances  from  below  wore  worse 
still.  Demands,  such  us  for  an  eight  hour  day, 
were  fornmlated  which  no  government  could 
entertain.  And  in  the  provinces  the  partisans 
of  the  old  rt'jinif  went  on  organizing  roughs 
and  .hooligans"  into  anti-reform  brigades  to 
itilimitlate  the  Liberals  and  decimato  the  Jews, 
with  the  result  tliat.  according  to  Dr.  Dillon,  in 
( >ilessa  in  a  single  week  there  were  more  men. 
women,  and  children  slain  than  in  all  France 


Trwa  the  Iftiirtratr  l  I  .\rtri. 
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during  the  Revolution.  Dr.  Dillon's  view  of  the 
situation  is  sufBciently  grave.  The  massacres 
are  but  one  phase  of  the  ••counter-revolution." 

Thert"  are  others  mure  ilanperuuH  which  have  not 
yet  a.sHumed  defiuit«  Hhape.  Tlie  nioHt  appalling  of 
them  all  is  the  indignation  of  the  inarticulate  .scoreH 
of  millions  of  Kussiaus  whose  name  is  beint;  freely 
nsetl  by  both  reactionaries  and  revolutionaries,  but 
whose  wishes,  strivings,  traditions,  and  prejudices 
have  Ijcen  systematically  ignored  by  all.  If  now  they 
arise  in  their  frenzy  they  may  be  exi>ected  to  do  deeds 
which  will  in  sotier  truth  stagger  humanit}*  and  make 
the  name  of  revolution  hateful  for  generations. 

THB  AyUAKIAN  DEVASTATIONS. 

To  arouse  these  millions  from  their  torpor, 
the  revolutionists  liave  ofTered  them  free  land 
for  their  political  supix)rt.  The  peasants'  land 
hunger  is  such  that  this  bribe  is  enough  to  make 
tliem  ready  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  any 
group  or  faction,  and  agrarian  disorders  have 
become  accordingly  frequent.  This  is  the  ex- 
planation of  tlie  immense  destruction  of  prop- 
erty, cutting  down  of  forests,  and  gutting  of 
manors.  In  Chernigov  province  alone,  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine  estates  have  thus  suffered. 
It  is  not  a  (piestion  of  hatred  or  vengeance  ;  per- 
sonal feelings  count  for  little,  and  the  most  pop- 
ular man  in  the  province  is  treated  as  badly  as 
the  most  unpopular,  except  that  in  one  case  the 
destroyers  are  sorry  that  they  ••  have  to  do  it," 
in  the  other  they  are  not. 

THK  KINANCIAI.  I'KKII,. 

Financially,  the  panic  lias  been  such  that  men 
have  been  ready  to  lose  20  or  25  per  cent,  of 
their  capital  to  save  the  rest.  The  official  value 
of  the  ruble  is  n<»  longer  the  same  as  \i»  real 
value,  and  the  treasury  loses  heavily,  while  the 
number  of  pajKM-  notes  has  increased  till  it  is 
n<it  very  far  from  the  limit  allowed  by  law. 
Moreover,  the  debt  to  the  Mendelssohns  of  Her- 
lin  fell  due  in  December.  The  revolutionists 
have  been  in  such  a  hurry  that  they  hav*;  lione 
serious  harm  l>y  wounding  the  sensibilities  of 
large  and  stolid  masses  of  the  population — a 
blunder  for  which  Dr.  Dillon  prophesies  all  par 
ties  may  have  to  pay  dearly. 

THE  RKMOIOfS  KK8KNTMKNT. 

As  illustrating  this  he  quotes  conversations 
hoM  quite  recently  between  the  president  and 
(.'ommittee  of  the  Slunicipality  at  St.  I'etersburg 
ami  a  number  of  illiterate  butchers,  draymen, 
etc.,  stalwart  supporters  of  the  old  order  of 
things.  Tin  y  were  ripe  for  revnit  against  the 
*'  intelligents,  "  and  had  to  lie  hastily  pacified. 

"What  have  you  to  say  against  the  iiitelligeiitH 
"They  crowd  the  streets  and  carry  red  flags  and  cry. 


A  COLD  REJECTION. 

Czar  Nicholas  (offerinit  a  constitution— jlJfcofmrtni/.  In 
Hungarian):  ••Here,  Bebuska  (dftrlliig)-  here  in  my  tribute 
to  your  loveliness !" 

Kcssia:  ••T<m)  lat«-.  Riituska  (Little  Father);  I  prefer  my 
t;uod  stout  peasant  liusVtanct  to  you." 

From  /Jonwjf  in  Janhd  (Budapest). 

•Down  with  the  Czar.'"  "Well,  but  they  don't  harm 
you.  eh?"  "They  do."  "How  so*  I>o  they  fire  on 
yon)""'  "Xo."  '•Do  you  object  to  red  flags?"  "We 
don't  care  anything  alMtul  their  flags  whether  they  are 
re<l,  or  green,  or  black."  "Then  what  do  you  object 
to*"  '•We  can't  iK'ar  to  have  them  shout  out'  Oovvn  with 
the  Czar,' and  we  won't  stand  it.  Thai's  all."  "Any- 
thing else  ? "  "  Yes.  Why  do  they  scoflfand  jeer  at  us  for 
going  to  church,  and  why  call  us  men  of  the  Black 
Huiulred  iM-canse  we  pray  to  (io<l  t  Our  fathers  went 
to  church  and  prayed  to  Citwl.  and  we  do  as  they.  Why 
must  these  fellows  come  and  abuse  us  for  it  ?  We  do 
no  harm  to  tliem.  We  didn't  go  altoitt  shout  iiiK  any- 
thing against  their  iM'opU'.  Wliy  do  they  insult  the 
Czar  and  make  fun  of  religion?  That's  why  we  are 
against  them." 

These  men  are  types  of  scores  of  millions 
whom  the  revolutionary  party  cannot  offend 
with  impunity,  yet  evidently  has  offended. 

The  Counter-Revolution. 

The  .special  comnussioner  of  the  Xational  Re- 
vil  li-  sends  to  that  magazine  a  much  needed 
warning  as  to  the  existence  of  forces  in  liussia 
of  which  the  revolutinnaries  and  their  Liberal 
friends  take  too  little  account.  lie  says  that 
tlieOctolier  strike  nearly  ruinetl  the  peasants. 
an<l  added  unsjM'akably  to  the  misery  of  the 
famine-stricken  districts.    He  thus  summarizes 
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tlie  substance  of  what  tho  great  "mass  of  the  in- 
articulate Husaian  nation  is  saying  and  thinking 
just  now  aKout  tho  cosmopolitan  surface  layers 
which  arc  at  present  carrying  all  before  them. 
H«*  says  that  he  has  coilccletl  those  views  from  a 
great  numher  of  peaaauts  iu  diflerent  provinces 
of  tho  empire. 

Together  with  the  Little  imd  White  Kus.siRn.s  we  form 
about  75  ptTccnt.  of  tlieeiitiri'  population  of  the  empire. 
Tlieimly  othi-r  iiHtiouAliti«-»  wlioi-oine  into  coDHideratiou 
are  the  Polen,  who  coriHtiiute  alx>ut  0  per  cent.,  and  the 
Jews,  who  are  tibout  2  per  ceut.  Consequently,  wo  are 
RusHia,  and  our  voice  should  l)e  decisive  as  to  the  general 
lineMof  thegovernntent.  Thedetails,  no  doubt,  must  be 
left  to  other?*  who  understand  such  matters,  but  the  di- 
rection ought  to  lie  inn«rte<l  by  u.s.  Our  views,  U'liefs^ 
strivings,  and  even  our  prejudices,  ought  to  Ije  t-aken 
into  consideration.  You  ma)'  say  that  we  are  ignorant 
jieople.  Well,  we  are.  But  such  an  we  are  we  have  built 
up  an  empire,  aud  it  is  only  meet  that  we  should  say 
on  what  lines  it  is  to  run.  And  now  it  ap|)ears  that  we 
are  not  to  Ix*  consulte<l  in  the  matter  at  all.  Strangers 
—Jews,  Poles,  Finn.s,  (Jennans,  Armenians,  Ruropean- 
ixe<i  Russians — are  now  in  |K>werorare  influencing  those 
who  are.  They  art;  speaking  in  our  name,  insnltingour 
Czar,  blaspheming  our  God,  forcing  the  government  to 
act  in  our  name  l>ut  against  our  wishes  and  our  inter- 
ests. Now,  with  all  this  we  are  resolveti  to  finish  once 
for  all.  The  men  who  shout  and  make  speeches  aud 
wirry  red  flags  at  pre)ces.siQns  may  be  polished  and  well 
taught,  whereiis  we  are  rough  and  illiterate,  but  they 
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From  Borwzem  Jank6  (Budapest). 


are  not  the  nation  and  have  no  right  to  speak  in  ita 
name.  This  is  true,  not  only  because  they  are  Jews  or 
Germans,  Poles  or  Finns,  but  because  they  have  noth- 
ing in  common  with  uh,  neither  religioa.s  nor  political 
priitciples,  tnuiitions  or  strivings— nothing.  And  there 
are  thousands  of  Russians  in  whose  blo<Ml  ther«  is  no 
more  trace  of  foreign  strain  than  in  our  own  alwut 
whom  the  some  thing  may  1*  truly  said,— tested  by  the 
standard  which  we,  the  people,  recognize  as  correct, 
they  are  foreigners.  They  despise  our  religion,  they 
sneer  at  our  superstitions,  they  condemn  our  {latriotism 
as  narrow-mindeduessor  fanaticism.  The  stuff  of  which 
the  cement  is  made  that  binds  the  elements  of  political 
communities  together  is  not  Ijook  learning,  nor  the  gift 
of  talking,  nor  even  the  talent  for  organizing.  It  is 
character.  Learning  .ind  its  priMluct^  are  the  property 
of  all  humanity,— they  are  cosmopolitan  ;  character  is 
the  posses-sion  of  the  race,  the  force  that  molds  it.s  re- 
ligion, inspires  its  i)oetry,  preserves  it,H  social  fabric. 
The  men  who  are  snat<.-hing  at  the  reins  of  government 
to-day  have  none  of  that  stuff. 

That,  says  tho  Xnfinnnl  Itevt'eto  commissioner, 
is  the  creth  of  the  iiussian  people. 

Prince  Kropotkin's  Hope, 

In  tho  Xin<t,>nt/(  Ciiliirii.  Prinro  Kropotlcin 
reviews  the  revolution,  and  doos  not  hesitate  to 
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prophesy  a  happy  outcome  from  tlie  present 
trouhh-8.    Ho  ilc*clap  >  '  f  the  aiithoritios  lliat 

they  wfU  have  to  iwoofcni»e  iu  a  few  monUis  hence  uui- 
Tumal  HuffniKe  as  the  hnwlH  of  reprewntatlvp  snrprn- 

liu-iil  in  I'll'--:;!,  iiiiil  tin-  Ic.;i«iliitivt'uu1oii..n!y  .if  I'ohituI 
4iii  the  l>e.->t,  tlie  only  pox^ible,  meun.H  fur  keepiug  the 
two  oountiieii,  Ktunia  and  Poland,  flrmly  linkvA  to- 
jcether. 

This  writer  rccognizos  eh-iiieuts  of  truth  in 
tbo  eonitnon  dciicriptiun  of  Cuunt  Witte  fts  the 
Necker  of  the  Ru8'':jm  revolution. 

Like  \c(  ktT.  Wittt- is  n  siicct'>-l  111  (iiiHnciiT.  n;iil  In- 
kIhu  in  II  "invrcaiitiliHt bvia  au  iwlwirer  uf  the  gruitt 
jiKtuRtiicH.  and  woutti  like  to  we  Rnmlaa  inoney*mak- 
inie  country,  with  it  s  Morgans  and  R<K-kcfe)Ier?i  niakiiiK 
r<i1m)<iAl  fortunes  in  Knsnia  itself  and  in  all  sorts  of 
MiiiK  liuritts.  Hut  he  has  alsothi-  liinit{*<l  piilitical  in- 
ifllim-nco  of  NwkiT,  and  his  vii'ws  m\'  not  very  dif- 
ferent fniin  lliosi'  which  t  he  French  nunist<*r  cxpressetl 
in  bis  work  *'Pouvoir  Extfcutif."  publiMbed  iu  ITVi. 
Witte'ii Ideal  isa  LlliBral,  half-ahxolnte  and  half-mnsti- 
Intioinil  nionanhy,  of  which  he,  Vii;.  ,  vvum'..!  Im-  the 
liiHamrck,  standinjj;  by  the  side  uf  a  weak  monarch, 
aud  Hheltered  f  roin  hin  whlma  hj  a  docile  middle-clam 
parlianumt.  In  that  parliament  he  would  even  accept 
a  wore  of  lialmr  memlierx— junt  enough  to  render  in* 

iiffensive  the  niD^t  iinmiiui'iit  l.'dmr  ;ij.'it;it and  to 
have  the  claims  u(  IhImh' expressed  in  a  pariiiiinetitary 
way.  \Vitt«  Im  daring,  he  is  intelli(;ent,  antl  he  is  |>os- 
ftetwied  ot  an  admirable  capacity  for  work ;  but  he  will 
not  be  a  jrrwit  Matwman.  beeauiie  he  bcoIFk  at  thnne  who 

i»elicV(/  tli;i1  ill  iiwlitii—.  .'i--  i:i  fViT>  f  IiIul:  i'1>c.  coiniilete 
li"iui'?»iy  if.  tiie  most  >ui:i'eN.-.ful  j«jlicy.  In  ti»e  pok'niies 
\N  hi«!li  Ilerljert  S|ii*ncer  earrieii  on  S4)nie  years  ii^o  in 
favor  of  principles"  in  politicii,  Wltte  would  hare 
Joined,  I  fluppow,  his  opponents,  and  I  am  afraid  he 
secretly  worships  the  "aliniuhty  dollnr  jmlicy of  Cecil 
HhuU«»i.    In  Hussin  he  is  thoroir^liiy  ilistru.sUHL 

THK    t'OTKM  \    OF    TltK  HTKlKK. 

Tliu  prince  bears  wituuss  to  tiio  aacendeucy 
of  labor  in  the  Unsaian  revolution  :  not  Social 

Democrats,  or  revolutionary  Socialists,  oranarch- 
isl«,  l>ut  worktif  Ti  'i?ive  taken  the  lead.  Ud 
adds  the  following  fcignilicuiit  coiumcut  : 

Many  years  ago  the  general  Rtrike  wn«  mlvocated  hy 

till-  T.atiii  wiirkitiunu  M        u  \\i';i]io;i  wmicIi  w.i:,1i1 
irresistible  in  the  han<ls  t)f  htbur  fur  imposing;  its  will. 
Tlie  Knaslan  revolution  hiis  di-niniistrat<il  that  they 
were  right.  Moreover,  there  Is  not  the  eliKbleet  doubt 
that  if  the  general  Htrike  ban  been  capable  of  forcing 

1  (  cutiirii--  iiM  i rivt it  ut  i Mil  ,.f  nut' "  IMcx'  tu  I'aiitt  ii <:it c 
it  will  tie  capaliie  alsoot  iiiijHisin^;;  tiie  wthi>f  tlu'  UtUu'- 
cnittpon  capil^il :  and  that  the  workingnieii.  with  the 
eommoD  aense  of  which  they  have  given  auch  atrikiug 
pnwfM,  will  find  aim  tite  menna  of  solving  the  labor 
jii-otilent.  ■«)  rivT.,  niiike  industry  tin'  mentis,  not  of  \ht- 
soniil  enrichment,  but  uf  saliiifyiug  the  Uvedi*  uf  the 

community. 

How  It  Will  Aff*Ot  Europe. 

■•rersetis"  contriliutcs  fo  tlio  /■'>>iifii;fJit/i/  1{<- 
lit"-  a  paper  eulilled  •  Kurupu  aud  iho  Uu»tiiau 


Uevolulioii."  Ifopens  l-y  a  very  just  and  lucid 
explanation  of  the  causiis  which  have  Itrouglit 
about  the  proscnt  collapse.  Ho  pleada  strongly 
for  Count  Witto,  who  represents  the  British 
ideal  of  conslilutioiial  iiioiiHrcliy  upon  a  capital- 
istic and  individualistic  basis.  To  carry  out  Ijis 
policy.  Witte  needed  time  and  a  fair  chance,  and 
the  jjjberals  by  holding  aloof  denied  him  botii. 
After  ibis  introduction.  "  IV-rseus pruceeda  to 
diflcusa  the  possible  results  of  a  failure  of  Count 
Wittc's  policy.  It  h  certain,  lie  says,  that  tlie 
collapse  of  the  state  organisation  of  the  (.'zar- 
dom  and  its  cfffterment  as  a  jprcHt  power  will  lie 
to  make  (lei'Miany  dictator  of  the  Continent,  but 
that  tiic  Kaiser  lias  astiured  the  Czar  that  bis 
throne  will  be  ujdield,  or  restored  in  the  last  re- 
port )>y  (KMinan  bayonets.  The  eBtaiilishtnent 
of  a  Uussiau  icpubhc  wiaild  so  weaken  motiarcby 
iu  Austria,  Italy,  Spain,  ami  Germany  that  the 
Kaiser,  ill  Bclf-dofense,  would  be  liound  to  restore 
the  Homatlov  dymisty  at  all  costs.  Anarchy  in 
the  iialtiu  provinceii  will  be  suppres^nl  by  invu* 
siou,  if  necessary,  and  German  invasion  «  Per- 
seus" re^anls  as  inevitable  iu  Poland  should  tbo 
I'oles  attempt  to  secure  their  own  autonomy. 
The  Toles,  he  says,  arc  twenty  millions  stronir. 
They  are  more  numerous  tliau  any  Kuroj)ean 
nation,  exceptinj;  Russians,  (iermans.  British, 
French,  aud  Italians.  Liermany  has  live  army 
corps  massed  on  the  frontiers  of  Kussian  Po- 
land. SIk.  dd  mutters  come  to  the  worst,  a  con 
llict  would  ensue  which  would  be  likely  to 
involve,  at  no  very  remote  date,  a  German  occu- 
I>ation  of  St.  I'etersijur^,  a.s  v  eil  ;is  of  Wjirsaw. 
Such  action  on  the  part  of  (Jeiinany  would  lead 
to  such  a  commotion  in  Aiistria-IIangary  as  to 
<  l!;e  Way  of  the  resolution  of  the  pan-(ier- 
man  dream,  which  would  biing  the  Ilohenzol- 
lem  empire  down  to  Trieste,  and  {possibly  to  Sa* 
lonika.  "  Terseus  "  thinks  that  Enjgland.  France,  * 
and  Italy  would  ])e  bound  to  wage  a  life  aud- 
dcalh  fetrujjjgle  vvljich  (iermauy  iidght  counter 
by  changing  its  policy  toward  the  Poles  and 
creating  a  great  central  European  state  in  which 
Poland  would  hold  pretty  niuch  tiie  »anie  po> 
sition  which  Hungary  now  holds  to  Austria. 
Kverytldug  depends  tipuu  whether  the  Moder- 
ates  will  rally  ar')un<l  Witte. 

A  Peasants'  Meeting  in  Russia. 

In  the  (  nHft-mjioran/  AVci»-<r,  a  writer  signing 
himself  "R  Pares"  describes  a  peasants^  meet* 

in;r  in  tlie  province  of  Tver,  north  of  Moscow, 

lietweeu  .Moscow  and  Novn^ortid  jirovinces.  Tliero 
is  no  Russian,  he  siiys,  who  dues  not  admit  that 
on  the  present  situation  the  fx  iisants.  l>eing  90 
per  cfTit.  of  tlic  popul:iti<in.  will  say  the  last 
word,  tiiough  what  that  word  will  be     no  one 
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who  has  any  r«>a1  knowledge  of  the  peasants  will 
pretenil  tu  foretell." 

Knowing  that  a  peasant  meeting  would  h% 

held  ill  a  roitaiii  canton,  nominally  to  elect  a 
cantonal  elder  fur  tiiree  years,  the  writer  deter- 
mined to  be  present.  The  peasants  were  in  a  dis- 
trict in  which  tliere  is  much  passing  liackward 
and  forward  to  Moscow  and  St.  I'otersburg, 
in  whicli  towns  some  40  per  cent,  of  the  adult 
males  had  at  one  time  or  otlit-r  worked.  Tlie 
meetini;  took  place'  in  front  of  tln'  cantonal 
court-house  ;  and  some  one  Immlred  and  iifty 
village  representatives  attemit  d  it  with  the  can- 
tonal clerk.  The  ••  Lan  i  Captain."  a  country 
gentleman  and  petty  tyrant,  usually  highly  re- 
actionary, was  not  present.  A  young  peasant, 
careful  t  i  avoid  disloyal  utterances,  mounts  on 
the  table  and  puts  to  the  meeting  nine  resolu- 
tions.   Briefly,  these  are  as  follows : 

<1)  Better  edQeatkm— •  moderately  worded,  arasible 

deiiiitnil.  at  once  ngreetl  to;  Ci)  utKilition  of  d.-Ls-s  di»- 
tinctiotiN  f>tatili!<linieiit  «>f  a  coniiiiou  criminal  aii<l 
civil  (-(Mlf  for  all,  and  iilM>lition  uf  land  captains;  Ci) 
reform  uf  taxation,  which  required  explanation,  but 
wan  agreed  to ;  (4)  reform  land  lam,  which,  with 
poiut  2,  excit«4l  the  keenettt  interest;  (5)  freedom  of 
speech,  the  very  idea  of  which  the  peiUMntit  weni  hanlly 
to  have  gmsjHMl,  hut  to  which  tlif  v  a^irt-fil  wIkmi  tliey 
uoderst4iod  it;  an  eight-hour  working  day  and  free- 
dom of  strikea,  which  required  explanation,  and  even 
then  the  economic  results  of  an  ei{j;ht-hoar  factory  day 
were  little  Hpprehen<led  ;  (7)  popular  repreeentatlon,  In- 
cludiiiu  woman  MilTrauc  cncii  for  iH>a)«ant  W^oineu. 
*^lbe  extreme  dariug  of  which  "  did  nut  excite  a  aini- 
meot,  bat,  after  mtigfactory  explanatioa  of  what 
''Hecret**  voting  meant,  this  lewlution  was  carried; 
(8)  cemation  of  the  war,  which  was  objeeted  to  on  the 
groutul  that  i»ea."Naiit>  must  n<jt  inodinc  witli  itiipt-riiil 
policy;  thi.H  propowtl  ha»l  to  be  materially  intMlilicil 
betlMre  it  could  obtnin  the  nece.HMnr}' two-thirds  major- 
ity: and  (9),  adopted  without  diwent,  pardon  of  ail 
eatleeaad  priMHMffB  '^wlio  have  aafllered  for  the  right- 
fni  eaoee  of  the  people." 

Tho  Roaurractlon  of  Finland. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  contributes  to  tho  Contem- 
j,i<r)ir>i  an  account  of  tlie  informal  nrj^otiations 
belwet^n  the  g«ivernor-general  of  Kmlaiid  and 
the  leading  representatives  of  the  Kinlanders 
on  the  very  eve  of  the  revt)lution  wiiicli  liniilly 
disposed  of  Uobrikovism  and  the  liobrikovski. 
Mr.  Stead  says : 

It  i-s  FlaNter  mom  in  HeI«ingfors.  But  the  resurrec- 
tion which  they  have  been  celebrating  tbeae  last  dayH 
Ih  not  reliKiouH.  bat  national.  Finland  has  riswn  a^nin, 

<it!il  (  viTj  one  thereat  doth  i-xotH-iliiiuly  rcjoirf,  not 
even  excepting  the  Kus.HianH.  without  wIiom*  good-will 
this  {leiM-eful  feNlival  uf  the  re  bin  h  of  a  natioo  WOttld 
l»ve  Iwen  Rtained  with  l»iood.  There  liaa  been  a  mar- 
vvlotiN  completeneflH,  a  dramatic  effect,  about  the  resnr- 
r\i'ti.>n  of  FinlHiwI  which  s<'is  it  apart  from  all  similar 
re-l>irtli»  of  oppreiised  nationalities. 


mcnouts  Aim  mt  pboplb. 
TheBvaslaa  alttiatinn  n«  neen  by  the  ITsftrs  Jhtoh 

(Stuttcart). 

Then  follows  a  /-rrc/v  of  the  heads  of  the  argu- 
inetit  ou  each  side,  from  which  the  following,  is 
a  typical  extract : 

Prince  Obolensltl  stated  the  Russian  print  of  view 

pretty  miicli  U--  follow-- : 

Finland  had  l)een  tin-  f.ivored  bnilf  of  her  Kiis.Niaii 
bridi'urooin  for  nearly  a  hiuiilrcd  years.  S  >  long  had 
lasted  the  honeymoon  tliat  when  the  time  came  for  Fin- 
land to  accept  tiae  ordinary  obligatlonR  and  perform  the 
onlin.'iry  duties  of  a  Kiis'-i.tii  Immi  i  n  ifi  lir  rcaCDtfld  It 
as  a  criit'l  oppression,  ami  had  K"iie  sulking  ever  since. 

To  which  the  Finlaiidert*  rej)ly  : 

The  Finnish  bride,  although  married  by  force,  bad 
been  guaranteed  that  the  MMsalled  honeymoon  sbaiild 

la.st  forever.  Her  guarantee  was  the  oath  of  her  grand 
duke  to  ol>serve  the  Finnish  con.stitution,  which  wa» 
the  li  L'a!  i  tiartcr  of  her  so  lalled  lioiieym(K)n  condition. 
The  Hi  tempt  to  retluce  her  to  the  position  of  one  among 
the  nmny  housewives  of  her  polygamous  Russian  huH- 
band  waa  a  violat  ion  of  the  marriage  omtcact  to  which 
ahe  would  never  conaent. 
Prince  Olxilen.ski : 

That  the  ItuH-sinn  husband  was  in  a  very  difUcult 
[lOHition  owing  to  the  envy  of  the  other  wiven,  who  at 
first  did  not  realise  Fiulaud'a  exceptionally  favored 
condition.  But  when  they  found  It  out  they  were 
lilh-il  w  itli  jealousy,  !in<l  iusistetl  that  Finland  should 
Ix"  rcdiieetl  to  their  coiiinion  level.  This  wjks  esiiecially 
the  cas«  with  Olil  Mn.scovy,  the  first  and  olde.Ht  wife  oit 
Russia,  who  complained  that  her  hanl-won  earnings 
were  squandered  upon  this  petted  young  wife  in  the 
north,  who  contributed  nothinu  to  the  household  in- 
come, and  would  take  only  a  aliadowy  part  in  the  de- 
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feoM  of  th«  honw.  The  KiUHiao  biu*b»ml,  flatliug  bim- 
Mlf  compelled  either  to  timt  all  bis  wt«w  on  the  Fin- 
nish hoiieyniuon  bRsiH  or  to  mhif*'  Ktiiland  to  the  Iovr>l 
of  the  others,  chose  what  setjuietl  t  he  easier  Rlternnt  i  vi-. 
He  could  not  level  up  without  destroyitit;  ttic  hik  iciit 
autocratic  constitutioo  of  bin  whole  eatahUHhrneiit,  so 
he  tried  to  level  down  FIoImmI  to  the  geneml  level. 
Tlie  FinlanderH : 

That  thiH  is  true  and  a  conflrmatfon  of  what  we  hare 
always  Ktatcii.  Hut  wt-  ohjct't  to  Iw  sjicrififi'd  to  tlic 
jealousy  aud  envy  of  the  firnt  wife,  wlio  had  inHint^d 
upon  the  menrlege  with  Ftaland,  and  who  had  accepted 
the  temiH  of  the  nuMTiege  contrnrt.  Nor  did  tbej  be- 
lieve that  many  of  the  Rnaaian  people  really  desired  to 
lediK-e  ("Inland  to  their  lereL 

Priuce  Obolen-ski : 

That  this  di>i  ii^^siou  is  academic  and  explanatory 
rather  than  political.  For  aa  »  matter  of  Caot  the  at- 
tempt begun  In  ISWto  abolish  the  honeymoon  ban  now 

Ik-«-h  print itjilly  iiU'tli(lniif<1.  Ilis  appointinetit  was 
priK't  ically  tlie  hixiiul  of  reooDCiiiution,  and  nf  n-con- 
ciliHiion  on  a  baMis  which  was  most  favorabie  to  the 
Finninh  wlfeu  Doe  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  the 
prestige  of  the  hiuhaod  and  for  the  morUfled  Jealcftsy 
.)f  tlif  first  wift',  btit  his  main  tibject  waf«  to  restore  the 
iiUttu»  i/MO  tiuU  IJohrikuv  iis  completely  as  |>oh»ible  and 
ae  speedily  ati  possible  considering  the  difTiculties 
ereated  by  the  period  of  conflict,  conaidering  also  the 
Inteneely  etrong  national  eentlment  of  the  gnat 
KuBsian  party  who  considered  Finland  unduly  favonnl 
by  the  government,  and  considtriiii;  the  tiomewhat 
churlish  reluctance  shown  by  tlx'  Finns  tO  rodproeate 
the  friendly  treatment  of  the  Russians. 

The  Part  Played  by  the  Peace  of  Portsmouth. 

The  Anglo-Japancso  troaty,  savi  a  recent  issue 
of  the  VytKtnik  Yevropif  (St.  Fetersburg)  edito- 
riallv.  appears  to  he  a  ilir('<  t  lnj^ical  outcome  of 
Ja|muc-8e  success  in  the  war  just  ended,  for  this 
success  facilitated  the  acceptance  by  Russia  of 
the  terms  olT«'red  by  .Ta]>;iii  It  was  likowisp 
Englaud's  policy  to  urge  u  speody  conclusion  of 
[)eace,  as  demanded  by  her  coinmereial  interests. 
H<?nco,  '•when  the  psycholo^^ical  iiionienl  for  a 
final  decision  at  the  Portsmouth  conference  ar- 
rived the  government  at  Tokio  rould  not  but 
agree  to  the  terms  acceptable  to  liussia.  "  After 
I  itiuLr  s.  veral  pjirafrraph«  of  tho  Anglo-Japanese 
ireaty.  tlio  writer  attempts  to  show  that  the  terms 
proposed  by  Russia  were  made  acceptable  to 
Japan  thanks  t  ^  :h>-  Anglo-Japanese  treaty.  In- 
deed, Japan  had  more  than  reaiixed  her  auk- 
helium  dreams.  She  became,  in  fact,  not  only 
the  arbiter  ot  the  whole  of  eastern  Asia,  but  alw) 
a  {participant  in  the  regulation  of  the  ix>litical 
aHairs  of  the  entire  Asiatic  continent.  Eesen- 
tially,  England  and  Japan  have  divided  Asia  be 
tween  them.  From  now  on  no  other  |>o\ver  may 
undertake  anything  there  without  their  consent. 
The  dominant  power  of  tlie  Bnglish  fleet,  backed 
by  the  land  fnrr-cs  "f  .Inp.in  fxi  luil<  s  now  the 
possibility  of  any  ellective  outriglit  competition 
ia  the  complicated  Asiatic  intereata. 


Germany  and  France  will  retain  their  colonial 
poeneiwIonH  tn  Asia  only  ao  long  ae  thqr  maintain 

frtondly  relations  with  the  Japanese  and  the  Engli.Kh. 
Hns.siji  must  gi\'e  up  all  active  political  enterprise  in 
central  Asia  or  on  the  Pacific  Oct-an.  cither  eiitiri'ly  or 
at  least  for  a  long  period.  This  puts  an  end  to  the  «g- 
gfeaalre  ambttloae  plane  of  onr  warrtonb  In  spite  of 
the  declaration  of  8tat«  Conndlor  Witte  In  his  hut 
official  dispatch  from  Portamouth,  Rnaeia  has  for  the 
time  being oeaeed  to  be  agrtat  power  la  the  Uvt  Eaefc. 

"We  have  lost  our  reputation  as  a  great  mili- 
tary power  on  the  fields  of  Manchuria  and  iii 
the  Straits  of  Korea,"  ctmtinues  the  Vt/^Atnik, 
"and  ofBcial  Rnssia  appears  now  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe  in  nn  entirt'ly  ix  w  ('Ijaracter  from  tbat 
in  which  it  did  before  the  war." 

Our  fatherland  has  become  transfomied  fromapow- 
ertttl  ally  and  fHeod  capable  of  aenrlngas  a  enmiort 

for  others  in  tinies  of  adver«ity  into  an  object  of  con- 
descending pity  and  patronage.  Xo  one  seeks  our  politi- 
cal f ricti(l--hip,  and  ilu-ri'  is  nu  dcnuin<i  for  it,  and  never- 
theless we  are  importuned  )iy  frieiulHwho  are  auxioua 
to  give  ue  UMful  advice.  <>r  even  to  undertake  the  man- 
agement of  oar  dlBotgnnizedHlIaire.  All  feel  nnnn  usual 
sympathy  for  us  since  we  were  OTercome  by  the  Japa- 
nese. The  Americans  became  fllle«l  stiddcnly  witli  sym- 
pathy toward  Russia,  ami  announce*!  it  loudly  to  our 
chief  plenipotentiary  at  Portsmouth.  The  English  have 
suggested  an  Aaglo-Rnwdan  uodeiataiiding  with  the 
Anglo-.Tapaneiie  treaty  as  a  basis,  a  treaty  which.  In 
the  main,  is  dircotod  against  us.  The  French  and  tlic 
Germans  actually  quarrel  over  their  concern  for  the 
Russian  finances,  and  our  patriots  think  that  western 
Europe  and  America  have  at  last  noderetood  and  ap- 
precfated  the  (!(reat  qualities  of  olBclat  Ruesla.  Many 
arc  apparently  forgetting  the  true  situation,  and  our 
liolitical  r6lc  after  the  peace  of  Portsmouth  seema  to 
them  quite  flattering  to  us. 

Without  deprecating  at  all  the  personal  ser< 

vices,  the  gofxt  rpialitirs,  and  tho  al«ilitii',s  of 
our  former  minister  of  iinance,  Witte,  continues 
the  Russian  review,  <*  we  ma/  yet  be  led  to  be> 
lieve  that  he  was  honored  in  the  West  not  so 
much  for  his  past  and  present  achievements  as 
for  his  probable  future  r6(e,  for  his  being  the  only 
acceptable  candidate  for  the  position  of  the  lead- 
ing  minister  of  the  Kuaaian  Empire." 

According  to  the  opinion  prevailing  abroad,  RussIa 
is  pasHiiia  now  through  a  pericxl  of  internal  weakness 
and  nf  .1  ditliriilt  national  crisis,  and  her  pre-M.-iit  pnsi- 
tiou  may  be  taken  advantage  of  by  the  more  ambitious 
foreign  powera.  Hence  the  friendly  care  for  our  Inter- 
est.s  as  displayed  by  Germany  during  our  unfortunate 
war,  and  which  appears  to  Witte  so  touching  and  so 
unneinsh,  e\  eti  tlMiut,di  this  unscllislines««  was  amply  rt'- 
warded  by  our  conce^u^ions  in  lite  arrangement  of  the 
Russo-Gentian  commercial  treaty.  If  Russia  is  now  la 
a  state  of  deidine  and  caunot  alone  manage  her  disor- 
ganized colossal  e.state,  the  fort-ign  ^wiwers,  and  fore> 
niM-t  among  them  Gennany,  will  r<  :idily  come  to  her 
n»<cue,  just  as  they  are  helping  Turkey,  aud  as  they  had 
prertonslj  helpsd  China. 
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The  Net  Result  So  Far. 

In  his  article  "  Das  Neue  Husaland,"  in  the 
Sunday  eUitiuu  uf  the  New  York  Staals-Zeitmnj, 
Mr.  Herman  Rusenthal  passes  iu  review  thu 
principal  jiolitical  events  of  this  year  in  Russia, 
»nd  shows  how,  by  its  favorite  method  of  gov- 
ernment A  la  FlebTe,  CsAriam  slid  down  the 
slope  leading  to  the  pn  cipicf  into  wliich  snoncr 
or  later  it  must  fall.  The  various  manifestoes, 
issued  on  the  spur  of  the  moment*  not  only  failed 
to  check  the  revolutionary  movement,  but,  by 
their  ftnibignity  and  lack  of  sincerity,  caused  the 
Liberals  to  link  their  fortunes  with  those  of  the 
Social  Revolutionists.  Thus,  one  saw  the  repre- 
sentatives of  tlie  ze;ii«>tvos,  the  students,  the 
jurists,  the  professors,  and  the  workmen  s  organ- 
isstions  holding  everywhere  meetings  in  spite 
of  the  exisliiiK  proiiil'itioii.s  and  slinwin;r  them- 
selves more  and  more  exacting  in  their  well- 
planned  demands.  They  required  not  more  and 
not  less  than  a  government  based  on  dt  niocratic 
principk'8  ;  and  boing  conscious  of  their  aim, 
Uiey  u  iil  ruach  il  at  the  end. 

The  still  little-appreciated  Qerman  thinker 
aad  satinstk  Lichtenberg*  said : 

Onf  cnn  K^t  a  clearfT  hniu'ht  into  states  when  one 
considens  Iheiu  aa  huiimii  uKiividuals.  They  are  theu 
9iso  children,  and  so  long  Jts  lluy  rt-nmin  -iich  mon- 
arebj  is  tiie  beat  form  of  guverumeut  fur  them.  But  as 
soon  as  thtm  ehlMtcn  grow  up  they  are  uowtlUng  to 

-^nbjet'ted  to  the  s/iTi>e  trtfttnicnt.  for,  as  is  often  tbs 
cattf,  lUey  are  tbeu  milly  wiser  lliaii  their  father. 

This  simple  sentence  accurately  oxptaius  the 
latest  events  in  the  vast  empi  re  of  the  Csar.  The 

Russian  people. — thf  word  "  people  "  taken  in  a 
more  restricted  sense, — are  past  the  spoon  ;  they 
have  become  wiser  than  the   Little  Father." 

A  meaner  goveromenttluui  that  of  Nicholas  11.  can* 

not  U-  iiiiagiuetl.  An  absolutiwtic  police  «(tato,wit]i  the 
Nerouian  crnelty  of  a  minister  like  Plehve,  who  tou- 
sldei«d  the  setting  of  one  class  uf  ttie  population 
against  another  to  he  a  just  polity,  seemed  an  an- 
achronlsm  at  the  b^nnfoir  of  tbe  twentieth  oentury. 
The  c.xi .  t  uf  the  pervprKf-  grand  chtcal  tyrant  St'rgius 
Alezandrovich  discredited  the  wliult  royal  family  in 
tllS  Siyea  of  soelSty.  The  incredible  deinoralizjitioii  uf 
the  army  and  navy ;  the  colossal  corruption  of  tbe  higher 
and  tower  ollleials ;  tbe  vtter  ruin  of  tbe  already  mueb- 
neglected  husbandry  ;  In  short,  tin-  v.  ti  li  rickety  struc- 
ture of  the  autocratic  and  huresiucnu  ic  system  baswl 
npott  hterarehle  principles  was  rotten  to  the  core,  and 
its  eoliapse  was  vnavoidable.  Beneath  its  ruins  are 
liiirfed  thoasaads  of  Innocent  baman  vietlms.  Sneb, 
however,  is  the  et<-rii;il  march  of  the  world'^i  history-! 
Each  deliverance  must  be  bought  by  the  nations  with 
tbebrUood. 

Now  the  deliverance  is  at  hand.  The  con- 
clusion of  peace  between  Japan  and  Russia  ami 
the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  accelerated  Russia's 


political  defeat  in  tho  far  East.  However,  pub- 
lic opiuion  among  the  intelligent  class  and  iu 
the  Liberal  press  agrees  that  this  forced  renuu' 
ciation  of  th.'  yreat  projects  and  enterprises  in 
Asia  is  by  no  means  to  be  counted  among  the 
unfortunate  results  of  the  inglorious  war. 

During  the  whole  period  extending  from  the 
death  of  riehve  to  tlie  publication  of  the  latest 
manifesto  of  the  Czar,  the  most  prominent  part 
in  Russian  politics  was  played  by  the  former 
minister  of  finance  and  the  present  prime  minis- 
ter, Sergius  Yurevich  Witte.  To  his  lot  fell 
the  elaboration  of  a  modvs  operandi  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  rrlations  between  tlie  helpless,  ob- 
stinate autocracy  and  the  energetic,  progressive 
popular  forces, — a  very  heavy  task,  for  which 
lie  iloes  not  seem  to  be  particularly  fit  Ttideeil. 
owing  to  the  love  of  peace  of  the  interested 
powers,  and  to  tho  collaboration  of  the  haut 
jSnanee  and  the  peace-loving  powers,  he  succeed- 
«>d  in  conclud  inpf  un  iiouorable  peace  and  in  win- 
mug  tiie  byiupailty  uf  the  American  public. 

But  he  neither  enjoys  the  love  of  tbe  Riiasian  oourt 
circles  nor  tlii'  re>i»i-ct  and  confidt'iito  of  the  Ku.<<siaii 
LiberalH.  The  Witte  mauifesui  is  rtKurded,  both  by 
Russian  IJiwrals  and  by  the  Kuropean  press,  as  an 
awkward  document  utterly  devoid  of  political  wisdom, 
logical  eorrectnem,  mid  manly  resoluteneia.  It  bears 
the  luiinistukaiilf  trari-.s  of  tin-  niTVousm-ss  of  the  ani- 
bitiuuti  secretary  of  state  who  ii«  iiiii>atieut  to  extort 
the  siguatare  from  the  vaeillatinK  master,  in  order 
that  he  inay  reach  the  summit  of  power.  Thus,  the 
repreaentativeii  of  the  eemstvos  of  Moscow  refosed  to 
assi.st  the  new  prime  minister,  and  formnlnte<l  new 
demands.  And,  indeed,  the  latest  political  events  seem 
to  justify  tiieir  distrust  of  the  government  of  the  Czar, 
for  it  is  responsible  for  the  excesses  committed  by  tbe 
police  and  tbe  Cossacks ;  for  tbe  Jewish  massacres, 
which,  accnrdinu  to  the  dociinientnn,'  evidence  iiti>>- 
lisbed  by  the  Jewisli  oryttu  \'t>»  iiiiod,  hmi  beeu  in- 
stigated by  Trepov ;  for  the  slaughtering  of  students 
and  iatelleetuaU  by  the  Black  Hundred,  and  for  other 
simlhtr  crimes  which  have  lately  been  committed  In 
Russia. 

But  is,  then,  tlie  di  liversnce  roally  at  hand  ? 
The  numerouii  pyjsiiuiiisits,  who  are  not  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  actual  situation  in  new  Russia, 
express  their  doubts.  Others  jjo  even  so  far  as 
to  affirm  that  the  one  hundred  millions  of  peas- 
ants are  foreign  to  the  revolutionary  movement 
and  were  only  incited  by  all  kinds  of  agitators 
to  reliel  airninst  tho  C^ar. 

This,  indeed,  is  a  very  w  mk  arnument,  for  history 
teaches  that  in  all  great  revoiiuiens  the  work  of  de- 
llveranoe  was  czecnted  by  tbe  few  chosen  onca  who  fagr 
their  indomitable  courage  and  tbefr  perseveranee  !n 

the  execuiinii  of  their  well-laid  plans  win  tlic  loiift- 
dence  of  tho  masse;'.  Such  honest.  couragef)iui,  disin- 
terested, and  c-iipahle  lemlers  alsiund  in  Kussia,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  Tatar  iDstincts  of  tbe  reactionary  offlcialiy 
the  old  system  has  collaossd  ooce  for  alL 
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THK  rONOKKKS  or  VIF.SNA.  IN  lH|r>,  AT  WHiril  THE  rATE  OP  POI.AKI)  WAS  llRCIDED. 

(At  thl»  conitri-Hn  hII  tin-  princiitnl  Kuropenn  natioriN  wt-n'  rppn-w-nti'il.  anil  tin*  lllustrHtlun.  which  !•»  fn»m  a  rnrp  Mwl  print, 
HhoMTi;  Hunie  of  t  h*'  iiio-^t  rntiKiUH  iluU'Kat«>K,  lia-ludliiK  Wellington,  Ni<!wvlru4lt',  MettiTiiich,  lluiiilMildt,  iiiid  TalU'yrHiitl.) 


RUSSIAN  POLAND'S  FIGHT  FOR  AUTONOMY. 


RESTATING}  tlu!  historical  relations  of  tlio 
Polish  people  to  the  "  ovt'r8tat«^8,"  Kussia, 
Austria,  antl  Pitissia,  J.  L.  I'oplawski,  writing 
in  the  I'rznjUiuil  [Vxz<r/i/n,Iski  (Pan-Polish  Ho- 
view).  of  Cracow,  reininds  us  that  the  legal  and 
liistoriral  basis  of  tlie  relation  of  the  kingdom  of 
I'olatiii  to  the  HusKian  state  are  the  provisions 
of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  contained  in  the  act 
closing  that  congress  (June  9,  iMlo).  which  was 
to  constitute  tin*  gtiarantee  of  the  treaties  con- 
dutleii,  on  May  I  Hi  5,  between  Russia  and 
Prussia,  and  belwe«-n  Hussia  and  Austria.  The 
parti<-ip»nts  in  tlie  congress  did  not  agree  to  tlio 
pretensions  of  Hussia  to  regard  the  gran<l  duchy 
of  Warsaw,  whieh  lia<l  been  created  by  Napoleon, 
as  a  (•<>n<|Uere»l  province  ;  they  consented  only 
to  the  uniting  of  the  duchy  to  Hussia  as  a  separate 
state,  which  Article  I.  of  the  act  clearly  states  : 

The  duchy  of  Warxaw,  with  the  e.xceptiou  of  the 
provinces  and  districts  [tlie  parts  of  the  <luchy  re-ceded 
to  Prus^iii  and  to  Austria,  and  the  (tlien)  republic  of 
('raco\v|  which  are  otherwise  dis|K>sed  of  by  tlie  follow- 
ing articles,  is  unite<l  to  the  Hiissiau  Empire,  to  wliich 
it  sliall  be  irrevocably  atia<'lu'd  by  its  constitution,  to 
\h'  piwsess*-*!  by  his  Majesty  the  Ktnperor  of  All  the 
Husfias.  his  lu'irs  and  successors,  in  perpetuity.  His 
ini|M-riaI  majesty  reserves  to  himself  the  rijfht  to  tc'ivi' 
to  this  state,  eujoyiiiK  a  distinct  mliniuistratiou,  such 


an  interior  [territorial]  extension  a.s  he  regard  an 
fit.  He  shall  assume,  witli  his  other  titles,  the  title  of 
Kinttof  Poland,  aKreea)>ly  to  the  form  U8ed  ami  sano- 
ti(Uied  for  the  titles  attache<l  to  his  other  powwsMion.s. 

The  Poles  that  are  Bubje<'ts  res[jectively,  of  Kiis.sia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia  shall  obtain  a  represeuUitiou  and 
national  inHtitutiuns  rcKulati'd  by  the  mode  of  political 
exist^'iice  that  each  of  the  Kovernmeiits  to  which  they 
will  belong  will  regard  as  uiseful  aud  proper  to  grant 
theiu. 

THE  LEGAL  BA8I8  OF  POLAND'S  FIOHT. 

The  second  paragrapli  of  the  first  article  of 
the  treaty  of  Vienna  is  the  source,  observes  Mr. 
Poplawski,  of  all  the  erroneous  or  intentionally 
perverteil  oi>inions  of  the  politico-legal  relation 
of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  to  Hussia  of  some 
Kussian  diplotnatisls  and  jurists,  who,  like  Mar- 
tens and  Korkunov,  argue  that  the  Itussian  Ktn- 
peror, conferring  on  th(>  kingdom  a  represen- 
tation and  national  institutions,  "such  as  ho 
regarde<l  as  proiH?r."  could  revoke  that  condi- 
tional promise,  cimld  al»rogato  the  constitution, 
antl  could  change  the  politico-K'gal  system  of  the 
country. 

Korkunov  even  Indicates  a  seenuiiK  contradiction 
Jn'tweeti  the  second  paraKraph  and  the  Mrst,  in  which  it 
is  said  that  the  kiiiKdoin  "is  uniteil  tu  the  UtiHsiaD 
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Eiii|>ire  .  .  .  hy  fts  mnstit  utinn.  to  Ih'  po«^>;(>'^'^c(l  hy  liis 
M»j«^ty  the  KinptTur  AU  \  liii^vsia.s,  tiis  ht^irs  utul 
siitc«'»»s<)rs,"  from  which  it  would  foHow  that  ii  coii- 
stitatiou  is  the  4rin«  ^lut  non  of  the  domioiou  of  the 
KiUHlaa  Smperor  in  Folaad.  Meftuwhile,  the  MCand 
paniKraph,— ujKm  which  the  Poles  in  Pixa-n.  FriiHHiiiii 
Poland,  iMwse  their  ri^ht  to  separnte  natiotial  iii.Htitu- 
tioiis.  -^^  f;ir  Hs  it  jH  Ttuins  to  tlie  l{us.st>-Pi»lish  rvhi- 
Uon,  refer!4  not  t^  the  kitiKdom  of  Poland,  but  to  the 
Other  pAtts  of  t  he  old  rejiiililic  of  Pohiiid,  which  lieluug 
to  RtLsxia, — Lithuauia  and  the  Ratheoiao  province* 
(Volhynia  and  the  Ukmitie),— and  which  the  Congraw 
(if  Vu'titiii  did  not  incliide  in  the  kinBdom  of  Poland 
creat«d  b>  it. 

HOW  RIT8SIA  HAS  VIOLATED  HEK  COMI'ACT. 

After  it  bad  n-jtcteU  the  "  preteusions "  of 
Rqbbib,  tbe  Congrosa  of  Vienna  declared  the 

union  lo  Ruasia  of  a  part  of  the  duchy  of  War- 
saw aa  a  separate  state  (ital), — the  kiiigdoui  of 
I'oland.  The  condition  of  the  Russian  £mper> 
or's  governing  this  country  is  the  granting  to  it 
«>f  a  constimtion  and  the  preservation  of  a  sepa- 
rate adnxiniatration.  Tlie  cxpressiuu,  both  in 
the  treaty  of  Vienna  and  in  Article  I.  of  the 
conslitnt i' 'ti  prntmilgated  hy  Ein|i«M-( .r  Alexan- 
der 1.  (December  24,  1815),  thai  tht;  kingdom  is 
to  be  united  to  Russia  fonwr,  testifies  explicitly 
that  it  is  a  question  Lcrr  of  a  union  of  two  states 
endowed  with  equal  rights.  This  is  testified 
also  by  Article  III.  of  the  constitution,  declar- 
ing the  hereditability  of  the  Po1is)i  crown  in  the 
Russian  dynasty  ;  tliis  is  testified  also  by  tlio 
provision  for  a  separate  regency,  by  th«'  fact 
that  the  kingdom  did  not  take  part  in  the  wars 
carried  on  In'  Russia,  etc  In  a  wki-  I  t'  ts  is 
the  reiatiou  of  a  real  union,  even  less  cio.H('  tiian 
that  which  until  recently  joined  Sweden  and 
X f.vny  ;  hence,  some  writer^  sp*>rik  of  it  as  of  a 
personal  union,  depending  solely  on  the  fact  of 
having  the  same  monarch. 

This  iH  not  the  rehition  of  a  Krauts  which  i^*  made  by 
oiif  [i.irty  and  which  may  be  taken  li.ick.  i.r  nf  u  nii;- 
tract.  which  is  maile  between  two  iHirtiej*  and  which 
one  party  may  break  off.  The  kingdom  of  Pblattd  was . 
united  t«  Rnw«ia  by  virtae  of  the  euiu-tments  of  the 
C«iii>tre>*.H  of  Vienna,  the  com{>etency  «f  which  Kiissin 
ri'c (mil /.(-(],  niid  (III  cniiditiiins  wliiili  -hi'  .k  repted. 
Ttie  relation  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  to  iiit^sia  lia-s 
the  aanction  of  international  law,  and  not  of  a  Hnsnian 
iitate  law.  We,  Polee,  may  not  recofcntae  that  relation, 
becsiue  onr  ament  to  It  was  not  SAked :  but  the  bn«ch 
of  that  n  l.itiini  by  us  in  1830  diil  ii<it  ;i(  all  absolve 
KuKsia  from  her  formal  engagemeiilH.  .S<i  did  those 
stateH  unden^tanil  this  queittion  which  |>^t>te^ted 
•gKiost  the  stripping  of  the  ooDgrewional  kingilom  of 
Poland  of  Its  oonstltuldon  and  against  the  cbauges  In 
the  sdmbiietFatiott  of  the  ooantry. 

To  tlie  question  \\  lietherappcaling  by  thi-  I'oh'S 
to  the  ])rovision8  of  thi>  t'ongres.n  of  Vienna  and 
to  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  coustilution 


of  IS  I.')  is  poKsil^h'.  niit  so  much  from  po!iti<"a! 
as  from  moral  and  sentimental  cunsidc-ratiuus, 
since  it  might  be  observ<Mi  that  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  |)rop(>rly  speaking,  sanctioned,  in  the 
name  of  Euroiie.  a  fotu-th  partition  of  Poland, 
while  the  constitution  of  1815  declares  the  peT> 
petual  union  of  the  kingdom  witli  Uu.s.sia,  the 
writer  in  the  I'rzojland  \\'szfrhj„,hk>  m&ki's  reply  : 

As  regards  tlie  Cnngvem  of  Vieona.  Uacknuwledge<l 
only  thencrotnplislied  fact  of  the  partition  of  Pulantl, 

but  it  did  tiot,  )i>  ,iii>  iin  anH,  sanction  that  fact.  The 
creation  of  the  kinudoni  of  Poland  an<l  of  the  republic 
of  Cnicow:  theprovi.-<ioii  that  tl)«-  l'o|e!«thal  aresabjecla 
of  Riwsia,  PruMtia,  and  Auatria  shall  obtain  a  re|miseii« 
tation  and  national  tnatitnllona ;  the  rltcht  iriven  to  the 
poll's  [by  Article  XIV.  of  the  treaty  <if  Vicima'  of 
HvailtiiK  tlieinselve.H  of  the  niean^*  of  eotiitiiuiiicatioii 
["the  free  naviHation  i>f  tlic  riveixanel  canals  throUKh- 
oat  the  whole  extent  of  old  Poland"],  and  of  the  free 
ezchanfte  of  the  produet*  of  agriculture  and  of  tndnstry 
<it)  tlie  whole  extenlof  the  old  i-efmblic  of  Poland  ["the 
cirtailation  of  the  products  of  the  soil  and  uf  iii<h(.-<try 
lietween  tin- ililTerent  Poli(«h  provinces"],— all  ll) is  tes- 
tifies that  the  majority  of  the  powers  participating  in 
the  congrem  uaderi»t4iiod  the  monittrosity  of  the  parti- 
tion of  one  nation  and  of  the  stri|)pinK  of  it  of  iMiIitical 
Mlf-actfrity,  and  that  those  powers  wanted  to  amend 
that  enormity,  even  thonuh  in  part. 

Hnt  it  is  really  not  a  question  of  that.  Our  right  to 
self-actire  existence  needs  no  sanction.  Its  baaie,  and 
aaoctJon  as  well,  la  our  will.  But  if  in  the  name  of 
national  intereist  we  reckon  with  the  condition!*  of  the 
monu'tlt.  if  \\c  !iiu--t  liinil  4iiir  will  hy  tlie  raiitri-  nf  I'c.i 
sibility,  liien  we  .should  exploit  ali  tiiat  can  facilitate 
for  us  the  attainment  of  the  desired  object.    In  the 

defeune  of  our  own  penwn%  in  private  affairs,  we  all 
appeal  to  laws,  the  Injnsttce  of  whieh  we  recoKnize.— 

if  tiny  [initti  j  us.  I{ns..|;iti  jurNrliction  in  Poland  I- 
certainly  mnnnni  iitjitrin;  and  yet.  we  have  recourse 
totbat  juri^lu  tiiMi  and  to  the  KuKsian  laws  in  tbede- 
fense  of  our  life,  honor,  or  property.  If  that  is  proper 
and  moral  in  perstmal  aiRTalm,  then  It  Is  still  more  m  in 
the  defi'iise  of  natii>iial  ii^'1it>  and  iut»'rr";ts.  Kvery 
means  oUKht  here  to  l«:  exploited  ;  it  is  not  allowed  to 
disi-t>((ard  any. 

But  we  must  know,  not  only  what  we  claim,  but  also 
on  what  weham  our  elalmB.  We  cannot  base  our  claimfl, 
in  presence  of  the  rip|-H i^itc  jiarty.  rm  niir  interest.  For, 
iti  ortler  t<»  ohtnidc  one  s  own  interesi,  u]>un  some  one 
el.se,  one  must  have  jireat  jxwer.and  if  we  had  that,  we 
plainly  would  retake  with  our  own  force  what  wa«  taken 
from  tis  by  foreigners  by  violence.  But  we  Ukewfiw  can* 
n(»t  bHS4'  onr  claims  on  the  inteivsl  nf  the  Kns^i.in  stale 
or  of  the  Hussiaii  init  ion.  That  would  lie  insinK  ri',  and. 
therefore,  inelTectinil,  and  flero^atiiry  to  ii.s.  Hence,  ii 
remains  to  ua  t^i  Liam;  our  aspirations  on  the  law,  »urh 
iia  It  is,  of  which  we  can  avail  ourselves. 

Hungarians,  Swedes,  and  Finns,  this  writer 

points  out.  liav<'  aln-ady  won  tlu-ir  national 
iiglit  or  are  sure  to  by  ajjpeuliug  to  tlie  legal 
basis  of  their  relation  t(»  thi>  governing  stato. 
demonstrating  how  the  •  nverstaio "  had  n<>t 
kept  its  promise.  I'oland,  he  U'lieves,  must  fol- 
low their  example. 
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THE  AUSTRIAN  KAISER'S  DREAM  AND  ITS  FULFILLMENT. 


THB  AQStro-Hungarian  Empire,  says  Henri 
lie  Weindel  in  iIh'  Fit  ifluslrt'e  (Paris),  is 
tormented  to  day  by  the  same  ills  that  agitated 
it  in  1848.  Nothing  iu  the  imperial  situation 
has  changed  since  that  time,  unless  it  be  that  the 
empire  is  weaker  than  it  was  at  the  time  of  the 
ruvc>lution,  and  that  the  preseni  day  assailauu 
are  n  ^^reat  deal  stronger  than  its  enemies  of 
nearly  sixty  years  i^o.  "  FiHiicis  Josepli's  po- 
litical ideas  (like  his  epilepsy)  are  hereditary/' 
declares  this  French  writer. 

In  this  conglomerate  empire  there  are  ut  loaet 
eight  indepeudetit  races,  each  inspired  by  its 
own  aspirations  to  act  in  its  own  way,  conscious 
of  its  {lowerlessness  to  Hfliliate  with  the  neigh- 
boring races,  averse  to  rather  tlian  in  sympathy 
with  ihem,  forming  an  empire  made  up  of  sepa- 
rate conntries  and  with  not  one  common  point 
of  agreement  either  with  their  composite  mt-m- 
bers  or  with  their  head.  liapidly  sketching 
Austrian  history  since  tlie  accession  of  the  pres- 
ent Emprior.  Mr.  Weindel  rhnractorizes  Francis 
Joseph  as  blind  and  stitl-necked.    He  says  : 

Either  because  be  could  not  or  would  not  understand 
that  nn  nltra-centniliRt  policy  cannot  fail  to  irritate  and 

t<i  fdiiii'iit  (li^c'iiril  T)ft wi't'ii  (lilTiTi'iit  1111(1  (iis^itiiilar  iia- 
tiunaltties,  Kraiici!«  ilonepb  cumtuitt«d  a  very  K^ave  error 
— ^>ne  of  iiiaiiy.  Looking  ovit  the  brief  year*  since  1848, 
we  And  that  all  th«  conflicts  wbich  couvulstid  the  titi- 
liappy  entpire  were  eaased  by  the  errors  of  hfit  relKn. 
FraiH  i-i  .Jiwt-ph  iKnorctI  the  i  xiK'  ii'  ifs  of  the  people  of 
bi»  different  po««.seH.sionK.  Ilecini  itot  make a4iy  attempt 
to  reoonclle  hin  viewH  with  them  untlt  he  had  ruled 
them  and  HtruKgh^l  with  them  and  tormented  them  (or 
twf-nty  years;  and.  at  hkst,  when  he  yielded  he  did  It 
•  inly  liy  niR'-h;iir.  as  the  llap'-1iiirt:<  liavi-  alua\<  «!onc 
everythinK.  He  »litl  uol  attempt  to  Huinii  his  work  IT«» 
was  always  HatiNlte<l  with  lialf  measureH.  Tl>ecoii;-tiiu- 
Uon  of  180O  endowed  the  Aastrian  £mpite  with  a  parlia- 
ment and  created  diets  In  all  the  provinces.  But  what 
good  did  tliat  do?  Gernuin-.,  CzmIi-.  Hungarians,— 
none  \v«  ir  -.itisfied.  When  tlte  new  parliament  opem-d 
(May  1,  iM.'r  ).  niost  of  the  seat.s  were  vacant.  There  wa.s 
not  a  Deputy  from  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Transylvania* 
or  Croatia  present) 

FKANCIB  .lu.SEPJI  i*  FIRST  ••  FOHCEI)  COXCESStOX." 

When  (in  1  S(;7)  Francis  Joseph  decided  to  di- 
vide his  etiipire  into  two  parts,  Austria  and 

lliiiigary.  continues  this  Freiieli  writer,  it  was 
too  late.  The  evil  had  gi'iie  too  far  to  be  rem- 
edied. A  gre:it  politiful  party  in  Hungary  gave 
a  discontented  assent  to  the  c<»tti|iroinise  which, 
dt^syitf  the  concessions  made  by  tla-  institution 
oi  an  iiungarian  Government,  .still  bound  Hun- 
gary to  Austria. — so  far  as  concerned  (inanccs^ 
foreign  nfTnirs,  customs  duties,  and  th<>  army. 
The  Czechs  iu  liohemia  auU  the  I'olee  iu  (  ialicia 


clamored  for  the  same  rights  for  themselves  that 

Francis  Joseph  had  given  the  Hungarians.  They 
demanded  to  be  told  why  he  had  not  caused 
himself  to  be  crowned  King  of  Bohemia  and 
King  of  Galieia,  just  as  he  had  Caused  himself 
to  be  erowned  King  of  Hungary. 

He  hud  doweriHl  TTun^,'ary  with  n.  parliament  and  a 
goverunteat, — what  wan  the  reii^un  that  )ie  bad  not 
given  the  Czechs  and  the  Poles  thfM'  things f  Such 
were  ttie  cries  raised  oontinoally  through  a  reign  (A 
forty  years.  The  strtttanprles  Rained  strength  and  bitter- 
ness your  hy  year,  and  during?  that  time  each  s^jmrate 
riu;e  r>(-t>u«l  iia  ground,  jealouii  of  its  neighbor  and  clans' 
orouH  for  an  equal  share  of  all  that  the  Emperor  gave 
his  favorites.  The  convulsive  and  iodividoal  grip  was 
not  relaxed  even  for  one  hour.  Now,  while  the  world 
Is  taking  stwk  in  the  ^reMt  bankruptcy  of  a  power,  it 
is  important  to  note  thiat,  in  the  beginning,  it  would 
have  been  an  e«»sy  matter  for  the  Emperor  to  solve  bis 
problem.  At  that  time  the  national  sentiment  was  a 
new  and  very  dimlnntlve  oraft  Just  statifng  timidly 
from  the  stocks  to  take  its  way  to  the  waterways  of  lib- 
eralism. At  that  time  nothing  was  needed  but  a  pilot. 
To-day,  the  craf r  is  din-ctt-il.  h'ifty  yt-nrs  a^'o,  I'lanciH 
Joseph  was  a  dreamer.  If  he  had  awakened  from  bU 
dream  oi  centralization,  if  he  had  not  clioked  back  the 
jas»  ezpiession  of  national  sentiment,  the  exigencies  ot 
the  clamorous  sons  of  his  em|iire  never  would  have 
n-acljfd  their  pre»*t!t  stati-.  There  woiihl  liav,  li.  ,  ;i  no 
cry  for  a  dibsulution  of  ihe  monarchy.  In  ttie  Hun- 
garians asked  for  one  thing,— penonal  goTcrntnenL 
They  are  not  asking  for  ansrthing  now ;  thiqr  are  work- 
ing  to  de-stroy  the  lasttlebtndingthemto  Austria,— the 
army.  If  they  gain  this  point,— if  Austria,  forced  to  it 
by  cDuitnuHUy  increasing  opiKKtition,  accord  Hungary 
the  army  and  the  frontier  custom h  establishments  that 
she  demands,— the  oommnalty  of  the  two  parts  of  tiis 
empire  will  exist  only  In  name. 

UUW    HIS   K.Mril!K   U.VS  SUKCNK. 

Francis  Joseph  camo  to  the  throne  absolute 
sovereign  of  an  empire  embracing  all  the  cen« 
tral  part  of  Europe,  and  lu'  liu.s  1  ecu  forced  to 
yield  up  one  province  alter  another  iu  worse 
than  useless  wars.  "He  would  have  abdicated 
rather  than  tr>  have  given  Up  ilie  most  ingjgoifi* 
cant  parcel  of  his  power." 

Now,  l)ecan>ie  he  is  afraid  that  Hungary  in  about  to 
l»e  pinc  lced  from  his  crown,  he  is  force«l  to  appear  be- 
fort'  Mh-  world  in  the  iiiii-ciiis  pli^lit  of  a  o •iistitutional 
sfjvereign  who  has  no  authority  for  bis  own  use  and  no 
hojHj  of  leaving  iniwer  or  anything  else  to  his HUOcessor. 
Marrying  In-canse  h«  loved  and  was  beloved,  he  crushed 
tlie  hap)>jne.s.-i  of  his  life  with  his  own  hands.  To-day 
lie  -"(anil-  li!o'  a  liarinlr-s  rnaiiiae.  f^aziiiu;  aliout  liitil 
Iriim  amid  ruins.  Fiom  tin-  lit-hls  that  ofice  bloomed 
f.>r  fuil  liar\est  dratli  has  mown  his  wife,  his  sonn,  and 
hii  brother.  The  Held  is  waste  land,  where  nothing 
IlvM  bnt  weeds,  and  theafaaadoncd  monarch  is  aluue  in 
tlH'  LTreat,  cold,  ecfaoing  balls  of  the  solemn  Baiwlnus 
Xialace. 
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WHY  SCANDINAVIA  WANTED  A  NORWEGIAN  REPUBLIC. 


A NUMBER  of  analytical  articlos on  different 
phases  of  the  status  in  Scandinavia  api>ear 
in  the  Danish  illustrated  review  Del  Ny  Aar- 
hundretle  (The  New  Century),  of  C'opcnliagen. 
An  extended  editorial  in  the  current  number  at- 
tempts to  set  forth  with  comments  the  sentiment 
prevailing  in  Denmark  and  Sweden  in  the  mat- 
ter of  Prince  Charles'  election  to  the  throne  of 
Norway.  The  writer  begins  l>y  stating  that  the 
treaty  of  Karlstad,  announcing  the  dissolution  of 
the  Scandinavian  union,  was  received  with  great 
calmness  in  Sweden.  The  Riksdag.  assem)>lod 
in  special  wssion,  speedily  ratified  the  conven- 
tion, which  appears  to  have  causeii  general  satis- 
faction throughout  the  whole  country. 

Hut.  while  accepting  the  separation  calmly, 
Sweden  felt  quite  differently  in  the  matter  of  the 
election  of  a  Danisli  prince  to  the  Norwegian 
throne.  It  may  b«?  said  tl>at  almost  the  entire 
Swedish  press  has  sounded  a  note  of  strong  dis 
approval  of  the  Norwegian  selection,  a  note  of 
disapproval  which  amounts  almost  to  a  protest, 
and  which  is  sustained  by  Swedish  popular  feel- 
ing. It  is  claimed  in  Sweden  that  Prince  Charles 
was  really  chosen  as  a  "measure  of  revanche.'" 
for  Denmark's  loss  of  Norway  to  Sweden  in  1814. 

Commenting  on  this,  the  Danish  review  de- 
clares that  there  is  not  the  slightest  idea  of  re- 
venge in  Denmark.  If  the  Swedes  think  so,  they 
misunderstand  the  Danish  character.  Denmark 
now  V>elieves  that  the  separation  of  1S14  was 
natural  and  righteous.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
intention,  moreover,  nor  even  thought,  in  Den- 
mark, of  reacquiring  the  southern  Swe<lish  prov- 
inces which  were  formerly  sultject  to  the  Danish 
crown.  "If  the  Danes  have  siiled  with  the  Nor- 
wegians in  the  recent  crisis,  it  is  only  by  reason 
of  their  W-lief  that  a  people  ought  to  have  the 
right  to  govern  itself  if  it  is  capable  of  doing  so." 

The  real  feeling  of  the  Danish  people  regard- 
ing the  Norwegian  selection  of  a  king,  according 
to  this  Copenhagen  review,  is  "unrestricted  as- 
tonishment." 

It  in  almoHt  inconceivable  to  the  Danes  that  the 
XorwefdH'iN  haviiJK  just  obtaineil  their  Iil)ertj',  should 
be  willitiK  tu  k>^'^  Away  tvuw  of  it  and  n*turn  under  the 
yoke  of  a  monarch,  with  all  the  dlKatlvantAKt^  that 
eutailH.  The  arceptance  of  Prince  Charles  is  followed 
hy  the  nfgretj*  of  the  Danish  people.  The  latter  are 
perfectly  well  aware  of  the  8iispicii>ii  wliirli  his  selec- 
tion will  arou.se  in  Swwlfn,  since  the  .Swedes  could  not 
be  expecte<l  to  look  for  anythinK  but  disfavor  on  the 
spectacle  of  a  prince  of  the  Danish  royal  fiiniily  on  the 
Norwejfian  throne.  No  matter  how  Kinjr  Oscar  may 
word  liis  formal  approval,  fears  of  a  Danish-Norwenian 
conspiracy  against  Swetlcn  will  not  ilie  out  in  the  Ijust^ 
oamed  country.   Therefore,  the  Daneji  arc  sorry.  They 


THE  NRW  HAMt.ET.  PRINCE  Or  DENMARK. 

Hamlet  Haakon  :  "  PiKir Owar !  Tobeornot  to  bo— Kinir 
of  Norway   that  wa*  his  pmbU-m." 

(Note  the  crDwn-HhniM'd  skull  taken  from  the  roffln  la- 
beled "The  .Swedish  Owket.")    From  hltiehirtlit  (Turin). 


expect  that  bitternp.s.s  will  arise,  and  that  the  enthu- 
siasm over  a  united  .Scandinavia  will  Iw  dampened. 

The  writer  of  this  editorial  concludes  with 
the  statement  that  if  the  Danish  people  could 
have  their  way  Prince  Charles  would  never  have 
become  the  King  of  Norway. 

A  NorweKlan  View  of  the  Monarchy-Republic 
Question. 

A  good  deal  of  (]i.><c»isj*ion  regarding  the  final 
choice  of  governun-ntal  form  for  Norway  pre- 
ceded the  election.  The  magazine  already  quoted 
{l)it  \i/  Aurhiniiimle,  Copenhagen)  contains  an 
article  i>y  a  well-known  Norwegian  lawyer  and 
politician.  Mr.  (lustav  lleibcrg.  criticising  the 
Storthing  for  ••  prejudging  the  issue."  Recall- 
ing to  mind  the  «-iirly  olL  r  of  the  .Storthing  to 
have  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Bernadotte  occupy 
the  Norwegian  throne,  Mr.  lleiberg  severely 
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VOTINti  IN  >OHWAV. 

"Ja"  (yefi).  the  biillot  in  fnvor  nf  myulty  <l»rliue  CharU-» 
of  IK-iininrk). 

critii-ises  the  Storthing  fur  not  iMMinitting  the 
]K>o|ile  to  liftvo  uulraniincltHl  clioice.  lie  a&ys 
on  this  j>uint : 

Imnu'<li»t<-ly  nftor  tlif  r»<i/;»  li'itnt  at  June  7,  last 
(w  lu'ii  N<irwi»y  furmally  cK>i-liirtNl  lu-r  sfi«irntioii].  iiuiiiy 
Norwejfiuii  void's  wt-n-  niiM'd.  iiNM-rtiiin  in  im)  uiictTtain 
timt  till-  pri'M'iit  \vii«.  Xorw.iys  opporl unity  to 
adopt  a  form  of  miveniiniMit  mort'  suited  to  tlie  Nor- 
wcitiun  people  and  the  aire  than  a  nuuiarrh  eould  ever 
1m'.  The  otTer  of  the  Sturthiujj  to  Ki»«()sear  teniiMV 
rarily  silenred  these  voices.  At  tiie  sjinie  time,  they 
insisted  thai  uidess  Norway's  foivi^n  policy  denwinded 
a  kiuK  the  whole  (piestiou  of  the  form  of  K<»veruiuent 
should  Ik*  «letide<l  in  the  foruui  of  the  people.  The 
cviWinet  and  tiie  Storthing,  however,  were  avers4'  to 
letting  the  decision  pa.ss  «jut  of  their  hands,  and  the 
pr»'ss.  which  supporte  l  them,  initiate«l  an  illogical  cam- 
paign to  prove  thai  aliliotmii  the  uionarcliy  had  l)een 
alM>llslie<l  for  the  time  Im-iiik  the  ihroiie  of  Norway 
existe<l.— it  was  <mly  vacant.  Therefore,  the  |H'ople 
were  asked  to  vote.— not  as  lo  whether  there  sliouhl  he 
a  monarchy  or  a  repnhlic.  hut  whellier  they  should 
IK  cepi  Prince  Charles  of  Denmark  as  their  kin^-  This 
was  1)e«!fin«  the  entire  quest  ion. 

Tliis  v.ritt  r  declares  that  the  Sranilinavian 
journalists  who  f..un<l  nn  overwlielining  desire 
for  a  nionareliy  in  Norway  were  entirely  mis- 
taken. It  is  now  si.x  humln-d  years  since  Nor- 
way has  aeUiJilly  had  a  national  nioiiarrliy.  and 
during  the  years  which  the  house  of  Iti-rnadolto 


ruled  the  country  has  not  gained  any  respect 
for  the  inonarcliical  idea. 

If  sutlirient  time  hwl  Ixwn  ^iven  In'fore  piwsing  the 
choice  of  the  Danish  prince,  there  is  tio  doubt  that  the 
common,  denicK-ratic  sense  of  the  Norwejfian  jHH)ple 
would  have  triumphed  and  deniainie<l  a  more  nuKlern 
form  of  >fovernmenl  than  the  moniirchy.  For  many 
yeai>i  Norway  has  really  lieen  xoverned  a-s  a  democratic 
repuhlic,  an<l  everything  has  jfone  well  with  her,  in 
spite  of  cri.ses.  The  choice  of  a  repuhlic  would  have 
been  but  the  logical  inference  fmm  the  iwditical  ami 
social  evolution  of  the  la^t  five  decades^  in  Norway. 

How  the  Norwegians  Received  the  Treaty  of 
Karlstad. 

Till-  Norwegian  viewpoint  in  the  matter  of 
the  mutual  concessions  at  Karlstad  over  the 
terms  of  separation  is  presented  by  an  anony- 
mous Norwegian  political  writer.  He  declares 
that  the  <h>iiiand8  of  tlio  Swedish  (Jovernment 
regarding  the  destruction  of  the  Norwegian  for- 
tresses would  never  have  hoen  acceded  to  hail  it 
not  '•  plainly  In-en  read  between  the  lines  that  in 
case  of  a  n-fu.sal  Norway  might  look  for  an  at- 
tack iu  the  future."  The  one  hundred  million 
kronei-,  the  mobilization  of  the  Swedisli  army, 
and  till'  hostile!  tone  of  the  Swedish  j)res8  spoke 
too  j)Iain  a  language  to  bo  misunderstood.  "  It 
was  another  variety  of  the  '  money  or  your  life' 

threat."  Klaboratiiig 
the  fortress  question, 
this  writer  says  : 

In  order  to  f^nvsp  the 
full  siKuiticjiiK-e  to  Nor- 
way of  this  fortrens  ipieH- 
tion,  it  is  netx'ssjiry  to  keep 
In  mind  the  situation  of 
the  Norwi'gian  capital, 
Christiania.  The  purpose 
of  the  fort  resales  in  quen- 
tion  was  not  to  pnitect 
the  C4ipital  from  the  land 
side,  but  merel}'  to  pre- 
vent a  sudden  attack  from 
the  He  a.  The  fortresnes 
were  const  ructiHl  in  order 
to  hold  up  an  outside 
eiu-my  iintil  troops  could 
Ih!  j4athen'<l  sullicient  for 
defense.  It  can  never  \ns 
foriitotten  that  3  per  cent, 
of  Norway's  population 
and  4  j>er  cent,  of  her  eco- 
nomic rcHources  are  found 
on  8  |>er  cent.  «>f  the  entire 
area.  .*swe<len  cotihl  have 
bul  three  motives  f«ir  in- 
sist inu  uiM^n  this  condi- 
tion,—(1)  she  desired  lo 
humble  Norway  ;  (*2)  she 
feannl  Norway  ;  or  (3)  she 
wanteil  to  weaken  Not^ 
wegian  defense. 


VOTINO  IX  NOItWAT. 

'Xel"  ilini.  the  republican 
ImiIIoI  HKuinst  I'riucu 
Charles. 
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The  treaty  of  Karlstad,  says  this  writer,  in 
C«>n<ln?ii)ii.  ••  has  .iwaki-tK-*!  <lcf|i  sorrow  in  Nor- 
way, and  many  Norwegians  wuuKl  bavu  pre- 
ferred to  take  the  risks  of  refusal  rather  than 
sii  init  to  the  crying  injustice  of  Sweden's  de* 
mands." 

What  Sweden  Wae  Doins  During  the  Criais. 

Corrupt  political  macliinfry  nift  its  Watorlno 
in  Sweden  this  fall.  Another  editorial  article 
in  Dft  A'y  Anrhunttrrtle  summarises  the  result  of 
tho  rcci'iit  S\v«*ilish  i-lcrti nns,  which  tcniiinatctl 
a  campaign  of  great  in^'rest  and  excitemeut. 
So  much  popular  feeling  was  aroused  that  the 
Norwegian  question  was  {>ntirely  subordinated. 
"  The  t'lfction  has  provr-d  to  be  one  of  the  most 
signitirant  in  Swodisli  history.  A  consciousness 
of  political  independence  lias  made  itself  felt  all 
over  thf  C'liintrv,  driving  a  large  part  of  the  re- 
actionary landed  class  out  of  oQice  in  the  lower 
honn  of  the  Riksdag."  In  the  npper  hova^  this 


class  is  still  in  power,  owing  to  the  franchise 

heiu^  linseil  on  iiiconii'  (see  '•  lieudiiig  Artit'le" 
in  the  .\ugU8t,  !!»()."),  nmuber  of  the  Kkvikh  ). 

Sinn*  1884,  when  the  city  of  Stockholm  went  Coii- 
Bervstive  by  jxiliticiil  fnonl.  the  i).itty  of  ifactinri  lian 
been  in  the  ascendency  in  tli«*  lower  huuHe  also.  Half  a 
century  ago,  the  Liberal  party  oontrolled  only  80  out  of 
ISO  (teata  in  the  house.  The  8<x:laIiHt  party  elected  Its 
first  candidate  in  ISIW.  The  elections,  occnrrinit  every 
tliir<l  vf.ir,  !ia\c,  liowever,  ruii-.tniil  1  y  iiicrcu^cil  tlieSo* 
cinliHtic  rcprfsiMitHtioo.  By  thefUKiunof  IMN),  the  Uuited 
LitieraU  elected  101  memberM,  and  the  Social{at«  4.  To> 
getlier,  they  now  hare  a  majority  in  the  houtte,  the  re- 
anlt  of  the  election  in  the  lower  )inn.<>e  KtnndinR  aM  fnU 
lows  (till-  first  fljiuri's  l»fiim  i1hi>i-  nf  v.**l.  tin-  -.fciiiKl 
thosf  of  I«k-i)  :  Cons»TV»tivfs.  SH.  H);  Moderates,  :h,  .M  ; 
Li»>erHl  Fnsioni>ts,  KU,  WX  ;  Socialist*,  4,  14.  Tlie  \.\\y- 
eral  coalition  triumphed  ou  the  iwue  of  universal  Huf- 
frage.  Thin  twine  can  now  count  140  TOtCH  auaint  00. 
.  .  .  ThcflTiirt  nf  the  Cooserviitives  to  iironse  national 
paRMon  in  (lie  matter  of  Norway,  and  thuH  blind  the 
iH-ople  to  tlic  real  issnc,  hiLs  proTcd a eomplcte  failure. 
.  .  .  The  triumpli  of  Liberalism  means  a  demoeratio 
policy  la  the  fatave  In  rsaettonaiy  Sweden, 


VICTOR  RYDBiiRG,  RKFORMK 

IN  oftler  to  uplift  mankinil  fiocially,  the  work 
of  the  philosopher  anil  poet  is  as  much 
needed  as  that  of  the  practical  man  of  affairs. 
The  po.  t  is  the  })car<T  of  high  ideals,  ami  tlie 
closer  he  stands  to  the  masses  of  the  {>•  opt.-  the 
more  fraitful  will  his  work  be.  Victor  K > .  i  l  -erg 
is  such  a  leading  spirit  and  a  captain  amon;^'  tli,> 
Swedish  p<^ple.  In  a  recent  number  of  the 
.S>ciu/  Tidskri/t  (Stockholm;,  Mr.  E.  Liljedalil 
points  out  tlie  significance  of  this  remarkable 
man  as  a  social  refornier.  In  jiicturin^'  the  in- 
ferno of  industrialism,"  Uyiiberg  Jiua  indeed 
deserved  the  name  of  the  "  Dante  of- Sweden." 

fJifted  with  an  immense  bniin  jinwcr.  enabling 
him  to  Ini  at  once  pliiloeopher.  auliior,  historian, 
parliamentarian,  and  journalist,  the  secret  of 
Rydberg's  popularity  lies  in  tho  fact  that  his 
writings  are  attractive  to  all  classes, — to  the  work- 
man, to  the  school,  to  tho  university,  and  to  the 
library.  Nine  years  after  his  death,  his  lectures 
on  Homan  culture  are  still  coming  from  the  press. 

What  are  the  protniiient  teachings  of  Uydl'erg 
as  a  social  reformer  ?  First  of  all.  he  taught 
fii'rdoiti  of  indivi<lual  conscience.  It  wa.s  this 
that  inspired  him  in  the  light  against  the  state 
church,  which  claimed  to  be  a  higher  court 

i.v  r   1  and  evil  than    the  voi(  <<  of  (iod  in 

the  inner  man."  With  liydberir  t«  ligion  was  a 
living  reality,  only  needing  the  snppot  t  of  dogma 
and  cerenK>nics  when  it  lackt-d  the  inner  stabil- 
ity.   In  connection  with  faith  in  the  conscience 


,  THK  "DANTF.  OF  SWKDKN." 

he  entortaineil  belief  in  roa.«!nn.  Realizing.  li(»w- 
ever,  its  inability  to  solve  all  problems,  lit;  re- 
garded  the  claims  of  the  materialists  as  the 
height  of  human  stupidity.   Those  fundamental 
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tliou^hta  1«hI  Rydberg  on  to  his  suctH'Ssful  bat- 
tie  against  (iogmfttifttn  and  tradition.  tli<-  :i  uit  of 
wliir])  is  liii^  ^rr^at  work,  "The  Teacliiag  oi  (be 
Bible  as  to  t'hrist." 

In  his  Attitude  on  the  labor  question  Rydberg 
was  the  uin"ompn»niipin;r  dirunviion  of  the  work- 
ingiuan,  and  his  wriuugson  this  subject,  in  both 
prose  and  verse,  are  part  of  the  <*  treasury  of 
tliis  class."  Recognizing  the  mission  of  indus- 
try, bis  chief  puri  >ose  was  to  picture  that  society, 
which  was  not  governed  by  the  laws  of  law  for 
hunianity.  An  enemy  of  the  upper  house  of 
the  Riksdag,  owing  to  its  slow  work  in  social 
reform,  the  iiberaliam  uf  liyiiberg  was.  on  tlie 
other  band,  too  genuine  to  be  chained  to  social* 
iam.   Ha  warn*  against  the  idealising  of  a 


future  state  by  the  working  classts,  proving  that 
the  ideal  ia  beyond  all  human  realization.  In  a 
movement  of  such  magnitude  as  the  labor  move- 
ment, he  fully  realized  that  frictions  must  ensue. 

The  tflstaoMnt  whieh  Bjdberg  baa  given  hiuuanitjr 
is  too  great  to  be  ftilly  Mt1tnat«d  at  the  prc«ent  time. 

The  seed  planted  by  the  author  v  ii;  1  ■ ;  i  fi  i ; !)  fruit  in 
coming  generations.  Thw  ideii  at  the  Ixittom  of  tbw  »u- 
thor'H  thoughr«  is  eternal.  Rejecting  the  dream  of  the 
pietiiit,  that  of  etenial  nward  for  a  good  earthly  life, 
he  deelaied  that  the  founder  of  Chrtetianltjr  never  tauffht 
any  such  material  thing.  Victor  Rydberg's  idea  is  the 
one  of  Paul  the  Apontle',  or  the  Mtcial  one, — we  are  all 
members  of  one  htxiy.  Tlie  nuMnljer  who  ad%'anc8s  fa- 
cilitates the  progrem  of  all  others,  while  the  one  who 
falls  behind  tatarda  the  whole  in  eonlng  to  the  tvSX 
staturaof  nan. 


DIFFICULTIES  OF  GOVERNMENT  RATE-MAKING. 


IF  it  is  finally  decided  that  the  national  govern- 
ment is  to  make  and  establish  freight  rates 
in  this  country,  as  provided  by  the  legislation 
now  before  Congress,  it  is  pertinent  to  ask  what 
standard  will  be  set  up  for  determining  a  -  rea- 
sonable "  rate.  80  far.  tliis  matter  has  biM-n  con> 
pidorod  mainlv  from  thopointof  vit  w  sliip]»ers 
who  iiavt!  been  injured  by  discriniiualiutis  lu  tiie 
past^  and  who  now  insist  that  rates  shall  be 
reduced,  but  in  no  case  increased.  On  the  other 
hand,  Prof.  Albert  S.  Bolles,  writing  in  the  North 
Amerienn  Review  for  December,  shows  that  the 
problem  is  an  rxi  crilingly  complex  one,  and  tliat 
any  '-quick  and  sliort-cul"  method  of  establish- 
ing rates  might  easily  result  in  creating  difficttl* 
ties  (juite  as  serious  as  those  now  existing.  Sup- 
posi?  that  the  (lovernment  .should  und»Mtake  to 
secure  to  railroad  investors  a  fair  return  on 
the  capital  invested;  suppose  further  that  the 
sum  oiiginally  invested  by  the  stockholders  can 
bo  a.sceriained.  Tliis,  however,  in  only  a  part  of 
what  the  stockholders  have  put  into  the.  road. 
As  Professor  Bolles  points  out  : 

Many  of  our  railroads  wlu-n  llrst  completed  were  in 
the  crudest  condition  ;  more  cA|)itnl  was  lulded  ;  for 
jcjir-  111)  ili\ridend.H  were  iini'li-  .iml  all  tin-  net  earnings 
weru  employed  to  improve  the  road,  »t«tionK,  bridges, 
remove  carves,  1eH.sen  gradeii,  aoqutre  rolling  stock,  and 
many  other  needful  improvenient«.  i^arely  all  the 
money  thus  expended  should  l»e  added  to  the  capital 

ill  tile  <  MiVflllllictlt's  CHlctllatiiilis. 

Again,  another  railroad  has  made  occasional  di\*i- 
den<ls.  1.  2,  or  8  per  cent.,  and  all  the  rest  of  t  he  earn- 
ingiB  have  been  put  into  betterouMitK.  Htiw  much  of 
the  earnings  in  such  a  ease  may  t>c  properly  added  to 
the  i-apitAl  account? 

Mention  ia  made  ol  one  railroad  organized 


several  years  ago  which  has  never  yet  declared 
a  dividend  on  its  common  stock.    The  road  has 

been  reorganized  several  times  ;  numerous  loans 
have  been  Uoated  and  turned  into  stock ;  pre- 
ferred stock  has  been  issued,  as  well  as  bogus 
stock ;  smaller  lines  have  been  bought  and  ab- 
sorbed, pomotimes  at  tlieir  cost  value,  btit  often 
at  a  much  iiigher  figure.  It  wouid  be  inipossi- 
ble*even  for  aa  expert  to  get  at  the  amount  of 
capita!  truly  invested  in  that  enterprise. 

It  would  be  necessary  for  the  Government, 
first,  to  decide  what  rate  per  cent,  of  interest  on 
actual  investment  would  be  a  reasonable  remu- 
neration to  the  stockholders  of  railroads,  and, 
second,  to  determine  what  ia  the  true  capital  of 
every  railroad  corporation  on  which  dividends 
should  be  paid. 

la  THB  LOW  BAtK  ALWAYS  "  BBAflOKABLI  7  ** 

Approaching  now  the  question.  \Vhat  is  a  rea^ 
Bonable  rate  in  a  particular  rase?  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  uccide  whetlier  the  lowest 
rate  in  competition  is  always  a  fair  standard. 
Professor  Bolles  ui'iii  vains  that  tlio  lumknipt 
railroad,  in  the  ha  ids  of  a  receiver,  is  generally 
in  the  moat  fkvorable  condition  to  fix  low  rates. 
He  says : 

If  the  teaeiver  can  make  enongh  to  pay  running  ex- 
penses, he  earn  set  the  pace  and  ke^  it  np  until  the 
end.  He  nved  not  try  to  earn  interest  on  the  corpora- 
tion's l<«in-. ;  as  for  the  >t<K  kfiolilers,  tln'_\  jin/ entirely 
out  of  it.  Such  a  rHiln>si(l  for  many  years  was  the  New 
York  &  Krie.— a  menace  to  all  SOlViat  competitors, 
cause  it  was  iosolvent  and  never  eipected  to  be  any 
better. 

The  effect  o(  a  lanroad^s  bankrupt^  on  ila  boalaeee 
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f!i(nrp  is  just  as  different  from  that  of  a  privdtv  imli 
vidiial'ii  bankruptcy  on  his  bcutinesH  future  m  can  l>e 
imagined.  If  an  individual  fails,  tiM  oompetition  be 
bad  preTionsly  wag^  against  otban  oniaawi,  WImd  » 
ndltvad  fUli,  It  to  in  tbe  bent  poasiUe  omidltbm  to  ootn- 
pete  and  underbUl  nil  rivals. 

When,  therefore,  a  hiiipptiF  liaa  demand«<l  a  lower 
rate  because  it  wan  ((iven  by  some  other  company,  the 
tratb  often  baa  been,  aa  ooaid  ba  dearly  ptoved  If  qiaoa 
pennlttad,  that  tbe  oBTeaaonable  rate  waa  that  gf  Ten 
by  tbe  lower-rate  road.  It  is  true  from  the  shipper's 
point  of  view  thjit  he  will  suffer  if  the  inwjuality  !»•  not 
corroctod,  and  if  the  G<jvt»rntn»'iit  is  to  do  aiiyttiinK  in 
the  way  of  making  reanooable  rates  it  should  go  much 
frnthflir  than  la  propoaed  and  pravent  the  vu^ng  of 
nnreaaonable  low  ones. 

Unreasonably  low  rates  are  made  under  three  ordi- 
nary comlitions— by  bankrupt  railroads;  by  railroads 
possessing  an  inferior  wrv ice.  i^HKirtr  cars,  longer  tiniB, 
slower  delivery,  or  othi-r  infi-riority  to  their  cotniM'ti- 
toca;  by  railroMda  under  peculiar  condiUona  whereby  a 
heai^r  out  tolemporarlly  made  to  punish  artral  or  gain 
some  advantage.  Without  RoinK  too  far.  It  would  l)o 
difficult  to  justify  the  actn  of  tho.se  who  have  declurtHl 
such  ralaa  on  any  occasion.  Sltippers  ought  to  be  will- 
ing to  pitjr  n  fair  rate  on  their  merohandiM,  for  it  is 
only  a  charge  that  they  \>ixa»  on  to  the  oonaamara. 
Whatever  wronK  is  done  by  the  practice  of  things  for 
which  there  is  no  defense,  the  wrong  is  slight  compared 
with  the  excessive  and  disastrous  competition  between 
different  compania8»  whieht  we  repeat,  theOovemm«Dt, 
if  attempting  to  do  anythlsK  in  the  way  of  nmktng 
rates,  should  prevf-n*  Purely,  it  is  quite  as  clear  a 
duty  of  the  Govern  lut  ui  to  make  a  reasonable  rate  that 
will  secure  a  fair  return  to  stoclcholders,  and  thus  in- 
•are  the  aolvency  of  their  a>mpaalesi  as  to  ioanre  the 
8olveD«r  *ad  praaparlty  of  tbdr  ablpper*.  Both  bava 
■qual  t^rftte  In  taw. 


KKEPLEM  I'AHALLIL  LUmg. 

In  tho  rn?!*'  nf  railroads  laiilt,  liko  tlif  "West 
Shore  in  New  York  State,  not  to  be  operatoiif 
but  to  be  aold,  Frofeiaor  BoIIob  thinin  it  to  « 
fair  question  whether  any  return  at  all  ought  to 
accrue  to  the  stockholders,  or  whether,  indeed, 
gQoh  companim  have  any  right  to  exist.  The 
New  York  Central  was  threatened  with  bank- 
ruptcy when  the  West  f^liore  Ix-^'an  to  ilo  Jmsi- 
nes8,  and  to  prevent  the  sacrifice  uf  lUs  securities 
it  had  to  buy  the  West  Shore  and  increase  its 
freight  tariffs  to  make  up  for  its  losses.  Com- 
nieuting  on  the  episode,  Professor  Bolles  re> 
tnarks : 

This  is  the  history  of  many  of  these  parallel  v*  :i  t  ii :  ■  s ; 
they  uui.;ht  not  to  have  been  builtf  and  aa  indepeudeut 
antorpriscs  an-  not  entitled  to  the  public  protection  or 
ragarvL  C^onceived  in  fraud,  they  are  usually  mnuaged 
in  the  same  spirit ;  and  If  solvent  competing  lines  buy 
them  to  save  themselves  from  ruin,  arc  they  to  Iw 
blamed  for  making  the  public  pay  for  its  original  dere- 
liction of  duty?  The  railroads  that  have  thus  been 
built  to  sell  aggregate  thoosands  of  milea.  WfaM»  we 
repeat.  Is  a  reasonable  rate  to  charge  In  older  to  gain 
sonii'  n-turn  mi  I  ho  r  apital  luiwillingly  invested  under 
thojit)  coudiiious '!  Aiid  how  does  the  Government  pro- 
pose, if  reKulating  future  rates,  to  guard  existinK  com- 
panies agaioat  these  ooweloome  contingencies  f  Does 
It  propose  to  snflfer  sneh  adrentnrera  to  eontinne  their 
work,  and,  when  at  last  they  are  put  out  nf  'h--^  v-n\  a 
a  heavy  price,  to  j)revent  p\ircbasers  from  making  any 
advance  lo  rover  their  unwillinp;  action  *  If  this  should 
bo  tbe  Government's  policy,  tbe  ruin  of  the  strongest 
sallroad  In  the  Unltad  Stataa  oonld  be  aaally  aooom- 
ptished. 


CARL  SCHURZ  IN  '48. 


NOTHING  thiu  far  pnblished  in  the  very 
entiTtaining  Heminiscencos  of  a  T^ong 
Life,"  by  Carl  Schara,  now  running  in  .il/cC/ure's 
Magaxinf,  surpaases  in  inCereat  the  account  of 
the  author's  university  days  at  Bonn,  \vhi<-!i  ap- 
pears in  the  January  number.  Young  Schurz 
was  a  member  of  tbe  Barachenschaft  Franeonia. 
one  of  the  many  studenta'  associations  which 
had  been  organized  at  various  universities  after 
the  wars  oi  iiberuUon  t^arly  in  the  nineteenth 
eentnry.  The  present  narrative  by  Mr.  SchuTB 
covers  the  eventful  \viTit<"r  <>(  1S47-I^. — a  pe- 
riod of  revolution  in  Europe  and  of  special  unrest 
IB  the  Oennaii  nniveteitiee.  The  effect  of  the 
overturn  in  Paris  on  the  Oernian  Htudont  iTu:iLr- 
ination  is  best  described  by  Mr.  Schurz  in  his 
own  words : 

One  momiog  toward  the  end  of  February,  i>»4S,  I  sat 
qeiaCly  la  my  attic  eliamber  working  hard  at  toy  trag- 
edy of  UlTfeli  VDo  Hntten,  when  suddenly  a  friend 


niab^lbreatlil  ntotbeiooni,«ixelaiming :  "What, 
yon  alttlag  here !  Do  yon  not  know  what  baa  hap- 
pened f  " 

"No:  what?" 

"The  French  have  driven  away  Louis  Philippe  and 
proclaimed  the  Republic" 

I  threw  down  my  pen— and  that  was  the  end  of  my 
TTIrtch  TOO  Ratten.  I  never  touched  the  manuscript 
a^ain.  We  tore  ilowa  the  stair-  i  t  tlie  street  to  the 
market  t^uare,  the  accustomeii  uieeting-place  fur  all 
the  student  societies  after  their  midday  dinner.  Al- 
thoogh  it  was  still  forenoon,  th«  market  waa  already 
crowded  with  young  men  talking  excitedly.  There  waa 
no  8houtinK<  no  noise,  only  agitated  conversation. 
What  did  we  want  there?  This  probably  no  one  knew. 
But  Hincc  the  French  hml  driven  away  I^uis  Pblllppe 
and  proclaimed  the  Hepublic,  Bcanething,  of  coarse, 
most  happen  beretoo.  Someof  thestadentshad  brought 
their  rapier^  'dong,  as  if  it  were  necessjiry  at  once  to 
make  an  attack  or  to  defend  ounselves  \Vi-  »  ere  domi- 
nated by  a  vague  feeling  t!i;ii  a  pn  at  outbreak  of  ele- 
mental forces  had  begun,  as  if  an  earthquake  was  im- 
pending of  which  we  bad  felt  the  first  ahoek,  and  we 
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iii?«tiiictively  crowded  toKether.  Thus  we  wandered 
n)>out  in  numerous  hands  to  the  "Kneipe,"  where  our 
restlensnes-s,  however,  would  not  suffer  us  long  to  stay  ; 
then  toother  pleasure  resort-s  where  we  fell  int^  con- 
versation with  all  manner  of  strangers,  to  find  in 
them  the  same  confu.se<I,  astonished,  and  expectant 
state  of  mind  ;  then  back  to  the  market  square  to 
see  what  might  lie  going  on  there;  then  again  some- 
where else,  and  so  on  without  aim  and  end,  until 
finally  late  in  the  night  fatigue  compelled  us  to  find 
the  way  home. 

The  next  morning  there  were  the  nsual  lectures  to 
lx>  attended.  But  how  profltless  !  The  voice  of  the  pn>- 
fesiKor  sounded  like  n  monotonous  drone  coming  from 
far  away.  What  he  ha<l  to  say  did  not  seem  to  concern 
ua.  The  pen  that  should  have  taken  notes  remained 
idle.  At  last  we  closed  with  a  sigh  the  note-lxx)k  and 
went  away,  imp<>lle<l  by  a  feeling  that  now  we  had 
something  more  imi>orUint  to  do.— 1»>  devote  ourselves 
to  the  affairs  of  the  fatherland.  And  thi.s  we  did  by 
seeking  as  quickly  as  possible  again  the  company  of 
our  friends,  in  order  to  discuss  what  hatl  happened  and 
what  was  to  come.  In  these  .con versiu ions,  excited  as 
they  were,  certain  ideas  and  catchwords  worked  them- 
selves to  the  surface  which  expressed  more  or  less  the 
feeling!)  of  the  people.  Now  had  arrive<l  in  Germany 
the  day  for  the  establisliment  of  "tierman  unity"  and 
the  founding  of  a  great  powerful  national  German 
Empire.  In  the  first  line  the  convocation  of  a  national 
liarliament.  Then  the  demands  for  civil  rights  and 
liberties,  free  M|)eech,  free  press,  the  right  of  free  assem- 
bly, equality  before  the  law,  a  freely  electeil  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  with  legislative  power,  respon- 
sibility of  ministers,  self-government  of  the  conjmunes, 
the  right  of  the  people  to  carry  arms,  the  formation  of 
a  civic  guard  with  self-elected  officers  et«.,  etc.,— in 
short,  that  which  was  called  a  "constitutional  form  of 
governnjent  on  a  broad  democratic  l»aBia." 

Republican  ideas  were  at  first  only  sparingly  ex- 
pres.sed.  But  the  word  democracy  was  stKin  on  many 
tongues,  and  many,  to<j,  thought  it  a  matter  of  course 
that  If  the  princes  should  try  to  withhold  from  the 
people  the  rights  and  liberties,  demanded  force  should 
take  the  place  of  mere  petition.  Of  course,  the  regen- 
eration of  the  fatherland  must,  if  possible,  Ik*  accotn- 


TAKI.  WnVta  AT  M5ETKEN. 


plished  by  peaceable  means,  but  It  must  be  acconi- 
plisheil  at  all  cvent.s, 

A  few  days  after  the  outbreak  of  this  commotion  1 
reached  my  nineteenth  birthday.  I  remember  to  have 
been  so  entirely  al>sorlje<l  by  what  was  happening  that 
I  could  hardly  turn  my  thoughts  to  anything  else.  I, 
like  all  my  friends,  was  dominated  by  the  feeling  that 
at  last  the  great  opportunity  had  arrived  for  giving  to 
the  German  people  the  liberty  which  was  their  birth- 
right, and  to  the  German  fat  herland  its  unity  and  great- 
ne-ss,  and  that  It  was  now  the  first  duty  of  every  Ger- 
man to  do  and  to  sacrifice  everything  for  this  sacred 
object.   We  were  profoundly,  solemnly,  iu  earnest. 


MAYOR  JOHNSON,  OK  CLKVKLAND. 


THE  third  «'lection  of  Tom  L.  Jolinson  as 
mayor  of  Clevelaud,  by  an  increased  plu- 
rality, makes  especially  timely  the  characteriza- 
tion of  Mayor  Jolinson  by  Dr.  E.  W.  Bcmis  in 
tlie  December  Arenn.  >Ir.  Johnson,  himself  a 
Democrat  widely  known  as  an  advocate  of  the 
single  ta.x.  lias  achieved  his  victories  in  a  strongly 
Itepublioan  city,  where  Ids  ideas  on  ta.xatii'u  are 
distinctly  unpopular.  Dr.  Bemis,  who  hasservetl 
under  him  as  liead  of  the  Cleveland  water  de- 
])artnient,  ascribes  the  mayor's  success  partly  to 
ids  insistence  on  the  destruction  of  special  privi- 
lege, partly  to  his  willingness  to  work  for  wliat 
is  immediately  attainable  in  municipal  reform, 
and  partly  to  his  democratic  faith  in  the  people. 


In  regard  to  Mayor  Johnson's  manner  of  con- 
ducting his  ofiBce,  Dr.  Bemis  says  : 

He  Iwis  broad  views  of  public  policy  and  a  keen  de- 
sire for  a  clean,  pure  government,  as  well  as  for  a  gov- 
ernment that  can  hold  its  own  in  the  content  with 
special  privileges.  Xo  man  in  Ohio  has  done  so  much 
as  he  against  the  spoils  system  and  in  favor  of  adniini»- 
I  rat  ive  efficiency.  Referring  to  the  matter  at  a  time 
when  diKgruntletl  spoilsmen  were  fiercely  demanding 
a  surrender,  he  said  of  the  merit  system  :  "I  believe  It 
Is  goinl  politics ;  but  anyway,  it  is  decent."  As  evidence 
of  his  broad  views  one  may  instance  also  that  during 
the  jiast  four  and  a  half  years  in  oftlce  he  has  effected 
great  improvements  in  street  paving  and  cleaning,  the 
construction  of  sewers,  the  {lopulnrirjition  of  parks,  the 
development  of  playgrounds,  the  efficiency  of  ^he  water, 
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ix>licf.  .111(1  fire  depart tiUMit';,  tbe  wpariitinn  nf  xdhIp 
crcwHiDgis  tb«  inauiMtemeut  of  the  reformatury  auil  of 
jnvanil*  deUnquanta,  uid  of  mMiy  othar  nwtten. 

BXBUUl'IV*  CAPACITY  COUPLED  WITH  KUKimB  OP 

PKBCEPTIoy. 

His  capacity  in  at  least  two  re.ipectK  is  extraordi- 
nary,— first,  his  executive  capacity,  au  imiiortant  evi- 
d«Dce  of  wbich  is  his  conceded  abUilgr  to  aeleot  stiong 
sabofldlnatee  and  to  imprem  them  with  wnnewhat  of 
hie  own  t'Tirhti-iiiviii.  and.  second,  his  ability  to  l(V)k  to 
the  heart  of  the  problem,  whether  of  eiigiiieeriuK  or  of 
politieal  and  economic  ncience, —  in  other  words,  his 
power  of  pereeptioa.  One  o(  the  meet  prominent  civil 
cnglneeia  of  the  oonntry,  after  ooatact  with  our  mayor, 
proBomioee  hie  power  of  peroeptioii  the  greateat  he  has 


ever  met  in  a  very  wide  acquaintance.  Mr.  .Tohnson 
has  taken  out  many  patenus  some  being  of  large  value. 
This  engineering  ability  joined  to  financial  keenneea 
greater  than  that  hitherto  shown  hj  My  of  oar  reform 
leadere  makefl  bin  advice  in  the  development  of  muni- 
cipal ownership  along  safe  and  rational  lines  invalu 
able.  It  ha.s  been  often  sought  and  freely  given  in  more 
than  one  large  city.  His  universally  admitted  sneoeie 
iu  giving  Clevelaod  the  pureat,  moet  efficient,  govern- 
ment ahe  has  ever  enjoyed,  and  one  that  Is  hatter  than 
that  of  most,  and  potwibly  of  all,  the  other  forty  cities 
in  this  country  of  over  one  hundred  thousand  popula- 
tion, has  drawn  to  him  thd  support  of  thousands  of  Re- 
pabiican  voteie  who  have  not  yet  been  converted  to  his 
tautton,  paMloKiwiiexBliip^  biOino-ni]a^  and  dbaotplaglar 
lation  polidea. 


SOME  SURVIVING  LIGHTHOUSES  OF.  ANTIQUITY. 


A DESCRIPTION  of  some  of  the  most  fa- 
inons  liirlithonsps  of  antir|nity.  particularly 
those  which  survive  until  the  present  or  have 
been  restored,  appears  in  the  monthly  magasine 
Proniftfniis,  of  i^frlin,  by  Hon-  Buclnvald,  a 
well-known  German  civil  engineer.  Of  course. 
Herr  BnchwaM  begins  with  the  most  famous 
lighthouse  of  oMen  times,  the  granite  tower  on 
the  islan  l  of  Pharos,  at  the  entrance  to  the  har 
bor  of  Alexantlria,  Egypt.  This  structure  wns 
known  aa  one  of  the  Seven  Wondovs  of  the 
old  worM.  and  it  certainly  must  have  made  a 
great  impression  on  the  incoming  mariner. 
Althongh  the  descriptions  in  olsssic  literature 
t>f  this  famous  lighthouse  are  very  meager,  a 
German  architect.  Professor  Adler,  of  I3erlin, 
has  succeeded  in  reconstructing  on  paper  the 
famous  tower, — ^which  we  reproduce  here. 

The  first  atone  of  the  Phams  linlithoii><>  was  laid  by 
King  Ptolemeua  Logi,  about  the  year  289  K.C.  The 
Btmctnre  was  completed  la  ten  years.  The  arehlteet> 

S  -rrrito-;  of  Ktiiflos  obtained  royal  permission  to  in- 
MTiix-  nil  tiic  tower  "  So?ttrato«  of  Knidos  S«n  of  Dexi 
phaue.H,  to  the  Gods,  Guidensof  the  Mariner.  '  Tl)ec()>t 
of  construction  of  tlie  entire  tower,  we  are  informed, 
amounted  to  flIXItalentaof  gold,  equal  to  prohaMy  about 
t1.nno.000  of  our  present  currency.  The  height  was  111 
meters  (approximately,  feet) ;  and  the  beacon  light, 
acconling  t<»  ancient  tradition,  \\  vi.-ili]r  at  a<ii^tilllc 
of  thirty  miles.  The  source  of  illumiuatiou  isdoubtfut. 
The  open  ahaft,  with  a  pumping  devloe,  tndleatea  that 
oil  of  some  kind  was  used,  and  the  lantern  engraved  on 
local  coins  eliminates  the  idea  of  the  open  wood  fire. 
All  tlirougii  tlie  \var~  <;f  tlif  H  niuiii''  ;uid  Mohamni- 
dans,  up  to  the  middle  of  the  .seventh  century,  tlic 
lighthouse  was  kept  in  working  order.  After  thai, 
neglect  and  decay  set  in,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century  the  famous  lighthonae  was  little  more 
than  a  ruin. 

One  of  the  other  famous  lightliou.ses  of  an- 
tique was  the  gigantic  iron  statue  of  Rhodes, 


the  principle  of  which  has  been  revived  in  the 
BarthoMi  Statue  of  Tyiln-rty  in  New  York  Har- 
bor. This  was  the  famous  Colossus  of  iihodes. 
It  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and,  aa  an 


(The  fsBioas  Uf^ilhoase  at  the  entMaoe  to  Alesaadrfai 
BartsNti  tealoaad*) 
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oracle  forbade  its  reconstruction,  the  metal  of 
the  famous  statue  was  sold  by  the  conquering 
Arabs  for  wliat  would  be  equal  to  $200,000  of 
our  money  to-day. 

Beginning  with  Roman  ascendency  in  Europo. 
we  have  Jiion;  detailed  and  accurate  information 
about  lighthouses.  The  Roman  lighthouse  was 
diaracterized  chiefly  by  its  outside  staircase 
leading  to  tlie  top,  upon  which  an  oj)en  wood 
fire  was  always  kept  burning.  Probably  the 
most  symmetrical  of  these  Roman  structures  was 
tlie  tower  erected  at  ( >.stia,  the  seaport  of  Rome, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  finished  during 
the  reign  of  the  ICmperor  Nero.    The  mightiest 


of  Roman  lightliouses,  however,  was  the  one 
built  by  the  ?]mperor  Caligula  at  Roulogne-sur- 
Mer,  on  the  British  Channel,  in  memory  of  his 
visit  to  Britannia.  This  tower,  with  the  one  at 
Corunna.  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  are  the  best  pre- 
served of  ancient  lighthouses.  Vroux  old  paint- 
ings we  are  able  to  get  an  idea  of  the  original 
construction  of  tlic  latter  tower,  which-  is  the 
only  one.  excepting  the  Tharos,  which  is  in  any 
degree  of  preservation  to-day.  .At  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  Spanish  Government 
restored  this  tower,  and  since  that  time  it  has 
served  the  shipping  of  the  world  w^ithout  inter- 
ruption. 


RF.CKNT  COLLEGE  ARCHITECTURE  IN  AMERICA. 


THE  typical  features  of  American  college  and 
university  architfcture  are  described  in  a 
series  of  papers  contributed  to  A/ipUlon's  Hook- 
lovers  Maf/aziiic  by  Christian  lirinton.  In  the 
Jamiary  installment,  the  new  buildings  at  Har- 
vard and  Yale  are  d(*6crib«>d,  some  excellent 
drawings  l)y  Vernon  Howe  Bailey  accompanying 
the  text.  Mr.  Brinton  rejoices  in  the  revival  of 
what  he  concedes  the  true  spirit  of  Harvard 
architecture, — namely,  the  colonial,  or  Georgian, 
style,  which  predominates  in  the  most  recent 


TIIK  MKMOIIIAI.  VR-OTIIII'I.K.  VAI.R. 

(|i<*-iiirn  by  Cnrron-  Hi\<>linir«.> 


creations.  An  example  of  this  reversion  to  the 
primitive  simplicity  of  Harvprd  architecture  is 
the  new  Harvard  ('nion.  which  for  years  was 
the  project  of  Colonel  Higginson  and  was  finally 
carried  to  a  conclusion  by  Messrs.  McKim,  Mead 
&  AVhite.  The  Union  is  a  grt-at  undergraduate 
and  graduate  club,  which  fulfills  the  social  needs 
of  university  life  in  much  the  same  degree  as 
<ioe8  Phillips  Brooks'  house  the  religious  needs. 

yai.k'8  new  Brn.niNos. 

Unlike  Harvard,  Yale  has  j)ractically  <5one 
away  with  all  of  her  old  buildings,  and  has  not 
cared  to  preserve  tlieir  architectural  type.  Hie 
Yale  of  to-day,  declares  Mr.  lirinton,  is  neither 
local  nor  (ieorgian.  1)ut  displays  an  unconvincing 
compromise  between  the  delicate  classicism  of 
Messrs.  Carrere  &  Hastings  and  the  somewhat 
matter-of-fact  Collegiate  (iothic  of  Mr.  Haight. 
Of  the  old  Brick  Row,  only  one  building — the 
famous  South  Middle — remains.  The  most  satis- 
factory architecture  of  modern  Yale,  according 
to  Mr.  Brinton,  is  to  be  found  in  the  bicenten- 
nial group  of  buildings,  which  owes  its  existence 
to  the  initiative  of  Presi«lent  Hadley.  These 
buildings  are  the  work  of  Messrs.  I'am're  & 
Hastings,  of  New  York,  and  are  suggestive  of 
the  Louis  XVI.  period.  The  jwrtions  thus  far 
finished  comprise  the  Memorial  \'e8tilmle  and 
the  Dining  Hall,  and  the  Woolsey  Auditorium. 
Woodbriilgo  Hall.  Messrs.  Howells  &  Stokes'  new 
Administration  Building,  and  Byers  Memorial 
Hall  (each  of  which,  in  a  sense,  belongs  to  the 
bicentennial  group),  are  also  in  keeping  with  the 
general  scheme  as  to  style  and  construction.  It 
would  be  difficult,  says  Mr.  Brinton,  to  imagine 
anything  ••  more  logical,  more  cajHivating,  or 
more  discreetly  decorative"  than  this  scheme, 
which  occuj>jo«  nn  entire  block. 
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THE  DESIGNER  OK  THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  MONUMENT. 


THE  death  of  Count  (Jiusfppe  Saccoui,  archi- 
tect of  the  great  iiionuiiiuiit  to  King  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel  II.  at  Rome,  lias  called  forth  from 
Italian  reviews  praise  that  to  the  stranger  soems 
almost  extravagant.  The  Itaha  Modtrnn  (Konie) 
begins  by  saying  : 

Art  ban  lost  in  thi.H  architect  one  who  knew  theffreat 
and  profound  Higniflcance  of  marbles,  and  nf  line»  one 
of  ita  moHt  glorious  devot«eH,  and  Italy  one  of  her  great- 
est  80UM.  Rather,  if  to  undenttand  the  nature,  the  life, 
and  the  will  of  the  mother  is  to  be  the  favorite  aon,  the 
son  of  the  spirit  vast  an  npace  and  deep  u»  the  sea,  Italy 
has  lost  in  Giu«eppe  Sacconi  the  greatest  of  her  sou.h. 

The  Xuova  Antologia  (Rome),  after  remarking 
on  the  great  projects  he  left  uncompleted,  says  : 
'•The  name  of  (Jiuseppe  Sacconi  is,  nevertheless, 
consecrated  to  fame.  He  is  the  first  great  artist 
of  the  third  Rome." 

The  enormous  monument,  largest  of  our  times, 
which  in  a  series  of  terraces  crowned  with  statues 
and  temples  fills  one  slope  of  the  Capitoline  liill. 
has  been  nearly  twenty  years  in  construction, 
and  is  far  from  completed,  though  tlie  details  ha«l 
all  been  worked  out  before  the  architect's 
death. 

The  slowness  of  its  building,  however,  had 
enabled  him  to  better  the  design  constantly,  and 
this  intelligent  alteration  to  produce  the  most 
harmonious  result  can  scarcely  be  done  by  an- 
other less  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  creation. 
The  design  was  one  of  three  chosen  from  one 


TliR  UKKAT  MOKI'MKNT  Tti  VK.TOK  EMMANUEL  IN  HitMK. 

(Desitcnrd  by  (t lUM-ppe  Sacronl.) 


TlUe  UATK  ITAMA.V  AlinilTKCT,  Olt  HKPi'K  SACCONI. 

hundred  and  fifty  in  IS.S-I,  and  was  then  se- 
lected by  j>opular  vote  as  the  best  of  all.  The 
Itah'a  M<iif>  rn<i  says  : 

If  everything  of  our  effort  and  of  our  nationality 
should  be  disiierxi-d  and  disappear,  the  ruins  of  the 
Coliseum,  of  St.  Peter's,  and  of  the  monument  to  Victor 
Rmnuiuuel, — the  ruins  of  the 
works  of  our  ancestors  and  of 
GiusepjH;  Sacconi, — would  sufTice 
to  tell  p«>ster!ty  that  there  once 
Vivvil  a  jieople  whose  tnulitions 
of  glory  will  never  Ik>  forgotten  ; 
which  was  ever  unique  and  the 
same  through  all  the  struggles 
of  nil  the  ages  ;  which  luul  a  life 
«)f  warlike  glory,  nn«l  grandiose 
aixl  glorious  traditions  of  art 
that  from  the  dawn  to  tlie  setting 
of  that  pe<iple  never  jN'rished. 
(Jiuseppe  Sacconi  united  iu  him- 
self all  the  graiidfur,  the  mighty 
forces  and  the  faith  of  the  Ital- 
ian spirit  from  antique  Rome  to 
modern  Italy,  from  the  Hrst  Koine 
to  t)>e  third. 

.\mong  the  other  works  of 
importance  intrusted  to  ."Sac- 
coni were  the  expiatory  cliap- 
el  at  Monza,  the  tomb  of  King 
Humbert  in  the  raiithcun, 
and  the  fai;ade  of  .^^unta  Ma- 
ria dcgli  Angeli.  where  Mi- 
cha«'l  .\ngelii  and  N'aimtelli 
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were  his  predeoeBSora  in  fitting  a  modem  cbarch 

into  baths  of  Diocletian.  This  fa9ade  re- 
maiuH  UDCoin|ileted.  Count  Sacconi  was  not 
only  an  artist.   For  many  years  he  liad  been 


a  member  of  parliament,  and  there  served  art 

in  another  way,  for,  when  matters  of  art  were 
under  discussion,  he  was  always  listened  to  as 
an  authority  who  knew  whereof  be  apoke. 


A  DEMOCRAT  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 


THE  reports  of  thoi>e  metubt- rs  uf  Congress 
who  visited  the  Philippines  last  snmmer 

on  thi'  invitation  isf  Secretary  Tuft  havn  Vn-nji 
awaited  with  no  little  curiosity.  Especial  inter- 
est attaches  to  the  observations  of  the  Demo- 
cratic aud  anti-imperialist  members  of  the  party, 
one  of  whom,  Senator  Francis  G.  Newlands,  of 
Nevada,  contributes  to  the  North  American  lievieio 
lor  December  ft  candid  aUtement  of  hia  views 
and  conclusions. 

Senator  Newlands  begins  with  a  frank  ad- 
mission of  liis  own  skepticism  regarding  the 
fitness  of  tlie  Filipino  people  for  .';(*!f  govern- 
meut  aud  an  equally  frank  recognition  of  the 
essential  agreement  between  President  Rooee- 
veil  and  AVilliara  J.  Bryan,  tlio  leaders,  respec- 
tively, of  tiie  Republican  and  Democratic  parties, 
respecting  the  vStimate  relations  of  our  govern- 
ment to  that  people.  At  the  same  time,  he 
pays  a  cordial  tribute  to  Secretary  Taft,  "  whose 
fixed  determination  to  conduct  the  government 
of  the  Philippines  in  the  interest  of  the  Filipino 
people  as  a  paered  trust,  vinrontrolled  by  selfish 
considerations,  had  aroused  the  mural  sentiment 
and  challenged  the  admiration  of  the  country." 
In  short.  Si'nator  Newlrmd.s  (b'clares  lii.-^  bdirf 
that  the  best  men  of  butli  parties  are  now  intent 
upon  solving  the  Philippine  question  "in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  theory  and  the  tradi' 
tions  of  our  government." 

AN  AOBICULTCRAL  BANK. 

The  Sen.'itor's  observations  of  the  Filipino 
people  go  far  to  confirm  uiucli  ihai  has  been 
written  coin  l  i  ning  them  by  Other  American  ob- 
servers. He  believes  them  capable  of  much  de- 
velopment. Their  leaders  are  assiduous  in  cul- 
tivating the  popular  tepirations  for  mitional 
in<lepen<lence,  but  naturally  their  conception  of 
individual  rights  and  liberties,  in  tlio  Anglo- 
Saxon  sense,  is  still  obscure.  Senator  Newlands 
Itelieves  that  there  can  be  no  permanent  friend- 
liness Vn'tween  the  Filipinos  and  the  Americans. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission is  working  out  problems  of  good  gov- 
ernment.— if  not  yet  a  fjovernment  of  tlie  ;ii'oji!e 
or  by  the  people,  at  least  a  government  for  the 
people. 

Senator  Newlands  lays  much  stress  on  the 


need  of  an  agricultural  bank,  reseuibliug  those 
of  tiermany  and  Egypt,  with  a  capital  of  at  least 

ten  iiiillic  n  dollars.  While  the  country  is  in  a 
state  of  "  financial  collapse,"  as  described  by  the 
Manila  Chamber  of  Commerce,  we  cannot  expect 
such  a  bsTik  to  be  organized  by  private  capital. 
Senator  Newlaiiiis  states  the  case  for  a  govern* 
ment  bank  iu  the  following  paragraphs  : 

An  a^^ricultural  bank  cuuld  loan  the  money  neces- 
sary to  intraduce  ImpivTsi)  m«tiioda»  parttcolarljr  on 
the  mgnr  plantatloiw.  It  ooiild  aim  aid  In  the  d«Te1> 
(iptin-ni  (jf  the  four  hnndrf**!  tliousjirul  atTi-s  of  laiiil 
inircltikHc-d  from  the  friary  which  are  i»liU  oit  the  haudn 
of  the  insular  government,  AasiHted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agricoltare,  it  ooold  aooomplish  the  development  of 
the  general  asricaltnral  tnterwte  of  the  tslaads  upon  a 
ttionjuplilj-  modern  and  .scitiitlflo  1ia>is.  All  moneys 
advaticed  could  be  properly  Meturtxi  upon  the  improve- 
ments made.  And  thn.s  an  innular  A§:ricultural  bank, 
with  a  capital  derived  from  the  sale  of  Inanlar  bonds 
at  9  per  cent.,  guaranteed  bf  the  TTiiIted  States,  could 
do  B  titisiness  that  would  earn  at  least  6  per  cent. 

It  will  )»•  economy  for  the  United  States  to  move 
getit-rou-ly  mid  t-lVn  u-iitly  now.  Economic  distress  may 
result  iu  dUoonteat  that  will  cause  outbreaks  whose 
•QppmdoD  will  cost  ioBnitely  more  than  the  aid  at 
prewnt  neoiled.  It  nin«t  Ix*  remembered  that  the  trop 
leal  islands  have  1k->  u  IjiitKuishing  for  years.  The 
tfiiijH'rate  /.niir  li.i^  iM  jitrii  t lie  t ropical  zone  inoompeti- 
tiou  in  kugar  aud  tubuccu.  The  outbreak  of  Cuba 
agaloat  Spain  was  largely  due  u*  economic  distress 
caused  by  the  low  price  uf  sugar  ;  I  think  it  likely  that 
it  has  also  had  something  to  do  with  the  contempora- 
neous <liscojii«-iit  ill  thf  I'tiili|iiiini  s. 

The  insular  revenues  are  now  only  about  f9,i)UO,00(> 
in  gold,  to  whidi  may  be  added  KiOOo.tiOO  in  gold  as  the 
municiiml  r«>venues  for  Manila^  and  i^OOUOUO  in  gold 
as  the  provincial  and  muiiiciiml  revenues  outside  of 
Manila.  Funrti'rn  iiiilllnii  doliiir-^  in  u'ul'l  tlic  >uni 
that  is  now  available  annually  for  all  piir[>oKf  s,  insuLir. 
provincial,  and  municipal,  In  a  government  nf  st  ven 
million  peopl&  When  we  recall  that  the  District  of 
Columbia,  with  less  than  three  hundred  ttiotmand  peo- 
ple, requiri-*  iilhuit  nine  tt-n  niilliijii  ddlliirs  joinu- 
ally  for  nnuiiciiial  miuI  Difitritt  purposes,  it  seems 
anta/ing  that  the  Insular  Conimi.ssiou  should  have  ao- 
eomplislied  so  much  with  so  little. 

THX  ABOLITION  OV  TARIFT  DUTISS, 

The  i-  Iirv  of  IMiilippine  free  tiade  might 
bo  expected  to  appeal  to  Senator  Newlands,  as 
a  Democrat,  with  peculiar  force,  but  he  con- 
lend*$  that  tlu^  proposed  .'irraui^fHieiit.— namely, 
the  abolition  of  the  American  duties  on  Thilippino 
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products,  to  l>e  fonuwt'il.  when  thf  ^^paiiieh 
treaty  expires,  three  years  hence,  by  the  aboii- 
tioB  of  Philippine  duties  upon  Amerieaii  prod- 
ucts,— BO  far  as  the  riuli[ijtitu>  Islands  are  con- 
cerned, Lueaua  restricted  trade,  not  freer  trade. 
It  would  give  the  United  States  a  monopoly  of 
imports  into  the  Philippines,  but  such  a  privi- 
lege would  give  Japan  and  China  an  excnsp  frir 
refusing  us  equal  trade  upportuiiiLics  iu  Man- 
churia and  Korea.  At  best,  an  arrangement  of 
this  kind  would  ?  e,  sr>  far  as.  the  Philippines 
are  concerned,  a  subsidy  scheme. 

There  are  also  political  objections  to  this  pUui 
of  mutual  subsidy.  The  Philippines  are  now 
almost  entirely  dependeot  for  their  reveDue 
upon  ctwtoms  duties.  With  the  loss  of  such 
revoiiiR'  t);i'  i>ubstitution  of  lan<l  ami  other  in- 
ternal taxes  will  be  required.  There  is  already 
ft  vehement  protest  against  a  land  tax. 

Senator  Newlands  argues,  furtlier,  that  it 
would  be  particularly  unwise  at  tliis  time  to 
cuiiiplicatc  the  fiscal  and  ruvuime  sysleui8  of 
the  two  countries.  Our  policy  should  be  to 
hold  the  Philippines  entirely  separate  fmm  the 
United  States,  so  that  when  the  time  comes  for 
independence  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  de- 
daring  tlie  trusteeship  ended  ftftd  tftming  OTW 
the  ward's  propeity. 

suooBsnn  lkoiuatiox. 

In  placo  uf  thf  proposed  redurtion  in  duties, 
Senator  Newlands  suggests  the  following  legis- 
tition,  as  embodying  the  more  important  reforms 
advocated  in  his  article : 


1.  Tlie  repeal  of  the  act  extending  our  coast  naviga- 
tion law8  to  the  Philippine  iHlands.  The«e  will  con- 
fewieclly  impost-  a  liiRher  bunli-n  on  tho  traiisiHjrtntiuu 
of  her  exportH  and  iiuportn  than  now.  Their  operation 
Itaa  already  been  postponed  fur  a  time  by  a  recent  act. 

.  %  If  not  too  lat^  the  repeal  of  the  act  authorizing 
fnsTilar  aid  for  railroad-bnilding  by  the  insuUir  guar- 
aiitt^of  4per  cent,  iuterost  dh  the  ICKt.OiO.CKXi  of  IxjikIs 
and  the  BviliHtitutiuii  uf  insular  conHtructioa  and  own- 
erbbip  nf  the  ^jiupused  railnMidsaooOmpUalMd  by  means 

of  an  iiwalar  bond  iseuA  at  %  per  cent,  goanntced  by 
tbe  Vntted  States. 

3.  The  authorisation  of  iii.s\ilar.  provincial,  and  iiui- 
niciiwl  buudM  sufflcient  la  cover  ueeUed  p<irmauent  iui- 
provementH.  the  boncU  bearing  interest  at  2  per  cent., 
thaa  facilitating  the  applicallon  of  a  larger  portion  of 
eorreat  rsreiiuca  to  edueatlon,  partteolarlj  of  an  ladna* 
trial  character.  The  entolltnent  of  the  scdiioola  should 
be  trebled. 

4.  An  issue  of  flO.OOO.OOO  of  bond«  for  an  insnlar 
agricultural  bank,  the  bonds  U>  bear  interest  at  9  per 
eent.  and  to  b*  guamuiteed  by  the  United  States;  eaeb 

bank  to  aid  the  introduction  of  inai'liinnry  and  improved 
methods  in  agriculture  by  i>«cured  luiiUM  to  the  farmers. 

All  these  bonda  8hould  run  for  thirty  years,  in  which 
time  tbe  saving  to  interest  should  pay  for  them.  Tbe 
total,  f  nelndlng  railroads,  would  be  about  WOiOOObOOd^ 
or,  without  railroads,  $80,000,000. 

When  the  time  comes  for  final  determination  of  the 
relations  of  the  Filipinos  tu  us,  a  plebiticite  can  be 
taken.  If  separatioo  is  then  desired  by  either.  It  can 
be  aoooBaptlshed.  Meanwhile,  the  Unflad  States  ean 
largely  center  its  own  expendittires  at  Stibig  Hay, 
whicfai^  cut  off  by  the  mountaiuH  f  rum  the  rest  of  I,u/.ua 
and  ha\'ing  but  '<  \  ^intive  occupaut^s  can  >)e  mmle  an 
easily  defended  naval,  coaling,  and  commercial  station 
tst  our  navy  and  inandiaat  marine.  When  the  time 
comM  for  separation,  we  ean  easily  retain  Subig  Bay, 
and  thus  make  It  a  link  in  the  chain  of  our  naval  and 
commercial  admlnistratlcm. 


TO-DAY  S  CRUSADE  AGAINST  CONSUMPTION. 


PI{(»rHYL.\XI.S  in  i>uInionary  tul-ennilosis. 
— that  ia,  tho  prevention  of  this  white 
plague, — is  of  such  vital  iuiportanoe  that  the 
preaentation  of  this  subject  iu  an  able  article 
from  the  fif-n  of  Dr  A.  P.  Francine,  of  the 
University  ol'  I'enusylvauia,  in  tho  Journal  of 
Out  Medical  Auoeiation  of  November  18^  should 
attract  universal  attention. 

it  is  more  than  probable  tliat  the  average  per- 
son, no  matter  how  well  informed,  is  not  aware 
of  till'  fact  tliat  consuin{)ti(>u  is  t!«e  most  general 
and  fatal  (iisease  of  mankind.  Une-tenlh  of  all 
people  fall  victims  to  it.  In  America  alone,  over 
one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  persons  die  of  it 
annually 

Tulx^TculuntM,  HMy.s  Dr.  Francine,  in  more  fatal  to 
bumanlty  than  dyiieutery,  cholmi,  or  the  plague.  The 
tavagaa  of  war  aw  ioidgniticaut  beadde  it.  In  the  great 
Vraaeo-PruMiaa  War,  according  to  Fnwiiaa  atatiiitla^ 


the  numbor  of  nu  n  killed  and  dying  of  wounds  and 
diHeaM!  aniuuuled  to  -ltJ,'.i51.  Twice  an  many  die  each 
year  iu  PrujMiiaof  tuberculosis.  In  our  owu  Civil  War, 
there  were  70,iW)  lives  lost  iu  battle.  This  is  only  a 
little  over  halt  tbe  nnmb«r  dying  each  year  from  tuber- 
culuHia  in  this  country. 

But  monstrous  as  is  this  showing  of  tlie  dirvct  rav- 
)iKi"s  (if  t ulxTciilosis.  it  is  not  all,  nor  even  the  worst 
half,  of  the  picture ;  for  you  must  know  that  tuberculo- 
sis attacks  erery  organ  and  tissue  of  tbe  body,  and  ao- 
cordingly  travels  under  tnany  names.  For  instance,  it 
i.H  called  lupus  when  it  attacks  tlie  skin  ;  scrofula  when 
it  attacks  the  Khinds  ;  cnrvm ure  i if  t  he  spj tie,  or  HpluHl 
caries,  when  it  attacks  the  vertebras ;  Pott'a  disease, 
when  it  attacks  tbe  hip:  white  swelling,  when  it  at- 
tacks tbe  joints ;  and  t>u  ou  indefinite  ly.  Who,  then, 
can  measure  the  anguisli,  poverty,  dei^raditt  ion,  atul 
sin  wliich  if  (iiuses!  Our  Iiospiialts  for  tlii»  inmtiic  Htid 
orpluui  (tsj  Uini*,  onr  homes  and  hospitnls  for  crippled 
children,  our  reformatories,  prison.s  and  iK'nitenttarlei^ 
are  filled  with  the  indirect  rettulta  of  tuberculoais. 

With  such  facta  and  flgurea  before  um,  there  can  be 
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Uttte  need  of  dliieiUBhig  Uw  advfaiabiUty  of  eniployiui; 
tn«Mur«s  to  Minpraw  this  uoiverMl  pWU  That  we 
should  adopt  all  sneh  meaaarn  as  lia  in  o«tr  powvr  h  a 

Melf-evident  fact.  And  when  I  luld  th»t  we  i:an  ttafe- 
gUHfd  iigainst  it>  and  tluit  by  cerUiin  sinipio  unui»urt!« 
we  can  cut  down  thirt  awful  mortality,  it  >x>coinescrim- 
inal  oagligenoe  oo  our  part  to  neglect  them. 

The  dortor  shows  that  the  disoase  ori urinates 
through  the  inapirAtion  or  ingdstiooof  thogerm — 
the  tubercle  b&cilliu — and  that  infection  usoAlly 
occtus  through  the  sputum,  U'hich  contains  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  these  bacilli.  It  is  only 
tlangorous  when  it  dries  and  becomes  pulverized 
nnd  the  gertns  arc  thus  disseminated  in  the  air. 
Till'  (itytn^  of  spntuin  is  a  Ri>urco  of  danger,  not 
only  to  those  who  come  in  contact  witlt  cou- 
smnptivea,  bat  also  to  the  invalids  themselves, 
as  tlit'V  arc  apt  to  rrinhale  or  rciiitrf'st  the  l-acti'- 
ria  which  they  themselves  have  expectorated 
and  thas  infect  portions  of  the  langs  or  other 
tissues  which  were  previously  healthy. 

The  public  measures  advocated  by  the  writer 
for  the  restriction  and  prevention  of  tubercu- 
losis are :  t.  The  establishment  of  free  sanatoria 
in  the  country  for  the  treatment  of  inci[>ieni 
and  moderately  advanced  cases,  and  also  farms 
for  coavaleBcrats.  2.  The  establishment  of  city 


hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  advanced  cases  in 
tlic  wards,  and  of  diKponstirius  for  ambulatory 
cases.  H.  Kegistration  of  all  cases  and  thorongh 
disinfection  of  all  houses  in  which  tnbereulosis 
has  occurred.  4.  Government  inspection  of 
dairies,  slaughter-houses,  and  herds.  5.  Organ* 
isation  of  societies  for  the  prevention  of  tuber- 
culiisis. 

Dr.  Francine  proposes  the  following  measures 
for  the  prophylaxis  of  the  individual :  1.  The 
absolute  control  and  destruction  of  the  sputum. 
This  can  only  bo  done  if  the  patient  expectorates 
into  paper  boxes  or  paper  uapkins,  which  are 
subsequently  burned.  Spittoons  should  not  be 
used.  2.  Can-'  aud  cleanliness  in  t!i.'  home,  in 
respect  o£  dust  and  dirt,  and  in  disinfection  of 
articles  contaminated  hy  use.  3.  Tabercnloos 
persons  should  sleep  alone.  Tlu'  room  should 
have  no  unnecessary  drapery  or  furniture,  and 
the  windows  shonid  be  kept  open  both  night 
and  day.  Personal  prophylaxis  is  inspired  by 
the  fact  that  the  consumptive,  if  scrupulously 
clean,  is  not  a  source  of  danger  even  to  his  im- 
mediate environment.  If  the  above  directions 
in  regard  to  sputum  are  strictly  oViscrved.  asso- 
ciation with  consumptives  and  the  care  of  tiiem 
is  ordinarily  without  danger. 


RECENT  EXPERIMENTS  BY  FRENCH  BIOLOGISTS. 


A NUMBER  of  papers  covering  a  wide  range 
of  subjects  and  bringing  out  facts  in  ex- 

pprimenta!  sfience  of  interest  in  themselves  as 
well  as  having  an  uuportant  bearing  ou  funda- 
mental theorii'S  were  presented  at  the  recent  meet- 
ing: of  the  l-'n-ncli  Biological  Society,  reporU-d 
in  tlie  last  number  o£  the  ('oiiij>tis  Htndus 
(Paris). 

Some  rnrioiis  discoveries  in  the  variations  of 
vorticella  were  mode  by  M.  Emmanuel  ir'aurt- 
Fremiet,  who  by  an  oversight  neglected  a  col- 
lection of  the  vorticellas  in  his  laboratory  so 
that  the  animalcules  became  exposed  to  coudi- 
tions  different  from  those  to  which  they  were 
accustomed,  with  the  surprii^ing  result,  at  first 
sight,  that  one  species  cluuiged  into  another 
species. 

The  vorticdhis  are  ranked  among  microacopic 

animalcules  posscBsing  the  leant  possible  rnfli 
meuts  of  auatoiiiical  structure  consistent  with 
life,  and  maintaining  their  own  individuality. 
They  resemble,  in  iiuni;itur<'.  a  crystal  bell  with 
a  fringe  of  cilia  constantly  wavmg  around  the 
edge,  and  in  place  of  the  handle  of  the  bell  there 
is  a  delicate  stalk  that  contracts  in  a  spiral  or 
Stretches  out  at  full  length,  according  as  its 


owner  elects  to  withdraw  into  seclusion  or  to 

swing  out  and  explore  the  surroundings. 

l?y  evaporation,  the  level  of  the  water  in  the 
jar  cuntaiiiiug  the  vorticellas  was  lowered  so  that 
two  small  poola  wore  formed,  completely  isolated 
from  «'ftch  oilier.  The  jar  was  supposed  to  con- 
taiu  only  one  kind  of  vorticellas,  but  after  it  bad 
been  neglected  in  this  way  one  pod  which  was 
suiijitie.]  with  animal  food  and  was  poor  in  oxy- 
gen was  found  to  contain  a  yellowish  species 
about  two  and  one-half  times  as  large  ss  the  col- 
orless kind  in  the  other  pool  where  only  plant 
food  was  to  be  had,  aud  besides  this,  most  of  the 
colorless  ones  had  encysted,  drawing  in  cilia  and 
spiral  stalk,  and  inclosing  themselves  in  an  im- 
pervious case,  roa<ly  for  the  quiescent  period 
that  they  take  refuge  in  wheu  living  becomes 
difficult. 

As  an  experiment.  S'nne  of  the  largo  ones 
were  taken  out  and  placed  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  the  smaller  variety.  The  next  day 
tlifv  l;ud  changetl,  and  will  in  two  days  tliey  had 
completely  transformed  into  the  small,  colorless 
species,  and  did  not  delay  to  encyst,  as  their 
companions*  in  the  small  pool  were  doing. 

The  effect  of  the  environment  in  producing 
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this  change  was  incontestable,  and  shows  what 
»  delicate  bafauioe  is  maintained  in  the  organisa- 
tion o£  things,  and  what  iiossihilitif.s  thero  are 
that  slight  differences  in  cuutiiUous  luight  have 
prodaeed  an  entirely  different  order  of  things. 

T)r.  Alexis  Carvel  an  1  T>r  ' '.  C.  Guthrie  re- 
ported the  results  of  a  c  ui  lous  experiment  on  tlie 
organs  of  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  thyroid 
>?laiul.  Tht'  thyroid  (jlnnd  of  a  d<i(;  was  cut  free 
from  surrounding  tissue,  and  the  artery  and 
Tein  connected  with  it  were  carefully  cut  across 
very  m-ar  the  carotid  artery  and  the  jugular 
vein  after  the  vessels  had  been  closed  with  for- 
ceps to  prevent  bleeding.  The  organ  was  re- 
moved, and  then  placed  back  again  in  an  in- 
verted position,  so  that  the  f*nd  of  thf>  artery 
communicated  with  the  end  of  tike  vein  of  the 
gland,  while  the  vein  was  placed  in  circuit  with 
the  artery.   Circulation  of  the  blood  was  re- 


eatablihhed  about  half  au  hour  after  the  organ 
was  lirst  dissected  out,  arterial  blood  flowing 
through  the  thyroid  vein,  and  venous  blood 
through  the  artery. 

Circulation  was  extremely  active,  and  fifty- 
eiglit  (lays  later,  when  the  report  v(  the  experi- 
ment was  rea<i,  tiio  animal  o|)eraied  upon  was 
perfectly  welL 

N'oriiially,  tlie  arteries  pulsate,  aud  by 
contractions  help  to  force  the  blood  along,  over 
the  body,  while  the  veins  do  not  pulsate ;  hut 
in  this  experiment  the  section  of  vein  that  had 
been  placed  in  circuit  with  the  artery  pulsated  as 
it  did,  while  the  artery,  on  the  other  side,  com- 
municating with  the  V  ins,  stopped  its  natural 
])ul8ations,  suggesting  the  idea  that  the  specific 
activities  of  organs  may  not  be  so  much  the  ex- 
presaion  of  their  innate  characteristics  as  a  rsae^ 
tion  to  the  environment  in  which  they  are  placed. 


WHAT  IS  SACCHARIN?   A  CAUTION. 


IN  connection  with  the  growing  public  inter- 
est in  the  pure  food  ijiiestion,  the  following 
article,  wiiich  we  take  fruiii  the  Dutch  luunthly 
Vragensdea  jyds.  is  of  cuusiiierable  present  value. 
In  a  small  pariiphlet,  pulilielied  by  the  Anti- 
i^ugar-Tax  League  of  Holland,  Dr.  M.  Gresholf 
has  sent  out  a  note  of  warning  to  any  who  may 
tliink  of  replacing  sugar  l>y  sacduirin  in  family 
use.  <■  Wiiat  is  saccharin  '?  "  asks  Dr.  GreshuiS. 
He  then  says,  answering  bis  own  question  : 

A  manufactured  product  obtained  in  vHrious  wayM 
from  coal-tar.  T wentj-Ave  jwrsBgia  the  Qerman  cbem- 
iHt,  V.  Fnhlberiyc.  quite  accidentally  discovered  that  a 
romi^i  ill  '  of  tohial  exi-r^  cmitainiiiK  sulphur  and 
nitrugeii,  Imviug  au  fXtrciiu-1  y  8weet  taste,  without 
otherwiiie  bearing  any  reseiiiiilauoe  to  sugar.  Several 
other  chemical  pradncta  also  bavaa  sweet  ta8t4>,— e.0., 
Klyceriue,— but  tbat  dimovered  by  FahlberK  .HiTrpAMwd 
them  all  in  this  ri-siicct.  ami  wiv-s  provfil  to  Ik-  tliiee 
hundred  time-  ,i«  swwt  a-^  suu;ar.  Ijittr,  it  was  found 
that,  by  flirt luT  puriflcntion,  thi.'j  degree  of  HWtH'tness 
eonbl  be  rained  to  five  handled  times  that  of  sngar. 
After  «  tbonmgb  anal]rtiesl  examination  of  tbe  sab- 
-taiue,  ?*jilillH'rK  secured  a  patent  for  hi-*  dl-scovery,  and 
gave  it  tin-  vi  ry  inaccurate  name  of  sa<  ( liarin.  It  IumI 
been  )xtt4T,  anil  lcH»  misileading,  <i  he  liiid  named  it 
pewido-eaccbarin.  Hto  object  may  have  been,  very  nat- 
ntalljr,  to  make  sore  that  tbis  name  sbould  at  o&oe  le- 
miod  thorn  who  use  the  substance  of  genuine  sugar. 

In  the  chemical  formula  for  saccharin,  tli.-  ini- 
tiated can  at  once  read  very  much  of  the  nature 
of  this  substaoee, — namely,  that  it  has  in  reality 
nothing  in  common  with  sugar,  and  that,  accord- 
mg  to  all  that  we  know  of  similar  substances,  it 
cannot  be  considered  an  article  of  food,  but 
rather  as  a  poison,  or,  at  the  best,  as  a  med  icine, — 


liko  salicylic  acid,  for  example.    Mr.  Fahlberg 

advertised  Ins  diseovery  extensively  and  with 
great  lluaucial  success.  In  tho.so  days  many, 
even  among  scientista,  had  no  clear  idea  of  the 
fnod-valne  of  sugar.  **cgar(ling  it  only  as  a  sweet- 
ening substance  and  a  not  indispensable  condi- 
ment. To  the  influence  of  this  opinion,  in  part  at 
least,  the  Dntch  revenue  law  affecting  sugar  owed 
its  origin.  That  sugar  is  more  than  a  mere  condi- 
ment,— ^that  it  is  warming,  invigorating,  and  pro* 
ductive  of  adipose  tissue, — had  not  been  observed 
at  that  time.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  sac- 
cliarin  as  a  throo-hundred-fold  sugar  was  bailed 
with  ueelaim,  and  that  it  should  have  been  hon* 
estiy  thought  that  l»y  the  <liseo very  of  this  sweet 
stuff  a  great  benefit  had  been  conferred  upon 
mankind.  That  there  was  no  nutriroent  in  the 
newly  di^^rovercd  substance  was  acknowledged 
from  the  first ;  but  neither  was  the  nutritive 
quality  of  sugar  sufficiently  valued  at  the  time, 
and  the  substitution  of  saocharin  for  sngar  soon 
became  extensive. 

A  welt'known  progressive  German  author, 
Lina  .Morgenstcrn,  made  haste  to  compile  a  cook- 
book in  whirli  sa(>c!iarin  was  prescribed  in  every 
case  wlioro  sugar  was  Ubeil  in  the  old-fashioned 
kitchen. 

Other  Gorman  rhemists.  perhaps  jealous,  cer- 
tainly emulative,  of  Kahlburg  s  golden  fame,  also 
entered  upon  a  search  for  similar  sweets.  Thus, 
Dr,  B*  rlinerbluu  discovered  a  substance  which 
be  christened  "dulcite  (wlyjse  crude  form  had 
been  known  as  Madagascar  manna),  aud  which 
he  brought  intocompetition  with  saccharin.  Then 
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came  a  third,  whu  extracted  still  another  sweet 
from  eoftUtor  and  called  it  "glticine."  Every 

one  extolle«l  these  new  tvininphs  of  cliemistry. 
It  was  even  humorously  said  that  Fahlberg  was 
the  first  to  find  the  true  answer  to  Samson's 
riddle,  '"What  is  swec-tnr  than  hoticy?"  By  a 
BomewhatextravagantandnonBensicalhyperbole, 
it  was  also  said  that  air  the  sweet  of  pruiistoric 
periods  laid  away  in*the  coal  deposits  bad  now 
been  brouplit  U>  light  }>y  Falilhorf?. 

The  liadiug  uf^ome  new  saccharine  substance 
became  thus  a  leading  aim  with  sU  muinfaietar> 
ing  chemists.  But  this  saccharine  sensation  was 
of  but  abort  duration  in  Germany.  For  quite 
soon  it  was  felt  necessary  to  ask,  Is  saccharin 
injurious  to  di^jt'stion  ?  It  cr.uld  not  escape  no- 
tice that  in  many  instances  saccliarin  was  pro- 
ductire  of  nansea*  This  led  to  many  experiments 
as  to  the  eflfect  produced  saccharin  in  the  in 
tcstinos  of  men  and  animals.  A  series  of  invest!* 
gatious,  instituted  by  scientists  in  France  and 
Germany,  could  be  cited  ;  hut  it  is  not  necessary 
to  go  so  far  from  home.  The  inflnonce  of  sac- 
charin on  digestion  has  been  investigatt^d  with 
extreme  care  by  the  tote  Prof.  P.  C.  Plugge,  of 
till  ^'niv<'rsity  of  Oroningen,  a  noted  experi- 
menter and  independent  scientist.  In  The  Neth- 
erlands "  Medical  Journal "  lor  1888,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
r)G9-573,  lie  published  the  results  of  his  investi- 
gations to  clear  up  the  following  questions  : 

L  Does  saocbaria  exert  any  deleterious  infloenos  on 
the  dtgcattve  pnioeas  tn  the  montli;  In  other  woida,  does 

it  hiuder  the  jiroper  solution  of  st.HrrJiv  matter  by  tlie 
Balivai'  2.  Docs  it  prevent  digestion  ui  the  Ktoinnch,  tli« 
ooDversion  of  albtimiuous  matter  into  ixpcone !'  3.  Dow 
•aeoliarin  affect  the  digestire  praoew  iu  the  iatestineis 
and,  iiartileiriarlj,  does  It  Interfere  with  the  t>*n<n<M^te 
fluids  r 

All  his  experiments,  made  with  small  quanti- 
ties of  absolutely  pure  saccharin,  demonstrated 
ihat  it  considerably  retards  the  digestive  proc- 
esses in  the  mouth,  the  .stomach,  and  the  intes- 
tines. Even  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  sub- 
stance he  found  to  prevent  completely  die  action 
of  the  saliva  upon  the  stnrch  in  food,  its  effect 
being  such  as  if  one  swallowed  his  bread  whole. 
And  for  those  suffering  from  the  so-ealled  sugar 
disease,  diabetes,  who  had  been  particularly  prom 
ised  relief  by  the  use  of  saccharin,  Professor 
Plugge  added  to  )iis  report  the  cautionary  state- 
ment that  for  just  such  patients,  for  whom  per- 
fect digestion  is  of  such  moment,  he  regarded 
the  use  of  saccharin  as  extremely  deleterious. 

"Notwithstanding  the  many  citations  of  the 
hannlessness  of  snrchariu,"'  wrote  Professor 
Plugge,  no  little  weight  should  be  attached  to 
the  experience  of  such  investigstors  as  Worms, 
Dojaidin-Beaumets,  and  others,  particuUrly  since 


mvestigations  outside  the  faculty  have  abon- 
dantly  shown  tliat  this  snhstanee  is  s  resl  ob- 
stacle to  the  digestive  process." 

A  few  years  ago,  m  1900,  Bornstein,  rcaum- 
ing  the  work  of  Plugge,  demonstrated  anew  that 
saccharin  prevents  the- assimilation  of  food,  and 
thus  lessens  the  capacity  for  labor.  Indeed, 
there  is  one  well-establidied  fact  that  fully  con. 
firms  Plugge's  unfavorable  judgment.  The  suf- 
ferers from  diabetes  not  only  complain  that 
saccharin  produces  nausea,  but  that  it  seriously 
interferes  with  their  digestion.  And  this  was 
the  reason  also  wliy  the  French  TTealth  Depart- 
ment, so  long  as  seventeen  years  ago,  expressed 
»  very  unfavorable  opinion  of  this  substance, 
there  called  Mfov  de  homilU,  as  ft  snbstitttte  for 
sugar. 

There  is,  however,  Mother  and  still  more 

serious  tjueslion, — viz.,  Is  saccharin  a  poison  ? 

Many  answer  this  in  the  negative,  and  they 
appeal,  first,  to  the  fact  that  in  practice  sac- 
charin poisoning  is  seldom  or  never  lieard  of  ; 
and,  secondly,  to  the  fact  that  in  experiments 
with  animals  only  there  is  a  fatal  effect  observed 
when  an  unusually  large  quantity  of  this  sab* 
Htftnct' is  administered. 

That  one  eanoot  be  poisoned  with  iBoidunia,aa  with 
Pmmle  aeid,  is,  of  oourse^  undeniable.  But  a  weaker 

poiiion  mil)-,  iieverthelesR,  be  very  injurloii.s.  On  one 
occHaiuu,  iu  lUiAi,  an  entire  family  in  the  city  of  Prague 
\'>  made  ill  from  the  immoderate  use  of  saccharin, 
and  one  of  them  evea  lost  his  life  thus.  Nor  should  it 
be  forgotten  that  in  the  German  Empire  fMifsgoarda 

against  ttie  use  nf  saccharin  were  vpry  early  r-tnbUshe*! 
by  the  i»ii.S!Migi*  of  the  Siisstoff  (/t^t'i^,  a  Ihw  regulat- 
ing the  sale  uf  ttweets,  and  that  in  many  other  coun- 
tries Uw  sale  of  this  article  has  been  placed  under 
strong  restrictions,  so  that  the  likelihood  of  pobsoiav 
by  the  consiniiptinn  at  once  of  laigB  IjnantltleB  of  it  la 
made  well-nigh  impossible. 

The  first  intimation  of  poisoning  by  sacchariu 
occurs  in  the  form  of  a  severe  diarrhoea. 

Those  wlio  may  still  have  some  douhts  on  this 
matter  are  advised  to  make  the  following  simple 
experiment :  Put  some  live  fish  into  s  solution 
of  sareharin.  Tliey  will  speedily  show  great 
restlessness,  change  color,  and  lose  the  sense  of 
direction  in  swimming  ;  in  one  word,  they  are 
poisoned.  In  a  sugar  solution,  nothing  of  the 
sort  would  be  observed.  Now,  just  aa  in  the 
fish  the  saccharin  solution  drenches  the  fine 
webs  of  the  breathing  organs,  the  gills,  and  ob* 
structs  their  power  of  aetion,  so  even  a  weak 
isolation  of  saccharin  tluods  the  delicate  organs 
of  the  human  body  and  interferes  with  their 
fTinrtion.  For  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
saccharin  is  that  it  circulates  unchanged  through 
the  entire  body,  even  down  to  the  kidneys.  And 
the  likelihood  that  the  tender  oignns  nuy  nlti- 
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mately  be  Bcriously  injured  by  saccharin  is  not 
the  UtMt  reMOn  for  the  exercise  of  care  and  pru- 
dence in  the  nsf»  of  it.  Prof.  11.  W.  Wiley,  who 
has  made  a  8|>eciai  Htu<iy  uf  gubstaoces  usedasa 


meftiu  for  tlk«  BweeteniDg  and  praaerTingotarti* 
clos  of  food,  adviBes  strongly  against  this  use  of 
saccharin,  and  this  mainly  because  of  ita  effect 

upuu  the  kidueys. 


t7 

FRANKLIN  THE  CITIZEN. 


STRANGELY  cuongh,  the  approaching  bi- 
centennial anniversary  of  Franklin's  birth 
(January  17,  1906)  has  succeeded  in  calling  out 
only  thri  o  or  four  articles  in  the  January  maga- 
zinea.  The  subject  is  passed  over  even  by  those 
periodicals  that  commonly  pnbtieb  historical  ma- 
Torial.  There  is,  however,  a  very  readable  pa[)«r 
on  Franklin  as  the  model  of  old-fashioned  Ameri- 
can eitizenahip  in  th»  Amtrienn  lllusirattd  (for- 
merly L'  -^''^'.-^.  The  writer.  Mr.  ( Jedgo  W.  Alger, 
regrets  that  the  scliool  histories  have  not  inspired 
in  the  American  yonth  the  reference  for  Frank- 
tin's  character  that  is  felt  fur  other  Revolutionary 
heroes.  Franklin  was  an  old  man  when  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed  ;  he 
was  not  a  fighter;  his  services  in  financing  the 
war  are  not  pxplaint_'i]  to  the  schoolboy,  and 
hence  are  not  understood  or  appreciated. 

Yet  the  importance  of  the  Franklin  type  of 
citizenship  is  well  broufrht  out  in  Mr.  Alger's 
article.  As  he  truly  remarks,  the  country  has 
never  lacked  men  who  would  die  for  it.  It  is 
in  danger  to-day  from  its  lark  of  iin  ii  willing  to 
do  something  for  it  while  they  are  alive.  "  The 
newspapers  and  magazines,"  ho  says,  "are  full 
of  the  crooked  doings  of  men  who  are  to-day 
underminin;^  the  foun  dations  of  a  govornrneni 
for  which,  iu  tiiuea  of  war,  they  would"  cany  a 

Mr.  Alger  finds  Franklin  intfrt'stinfr  as  the 
"original  American  busmess  man  in  public  life.*' 
He  was  a  shrewd  and  saccessful  man  of  afEairs. 
He  made  money  and  pave!  it.  Yet  he  was 
known  in  European  scientific  circles  long  before 
the  Revolntion,  and  he  served  in  many  impor> 
taot  offices. 

ISTKaBtTT  IM  PUBLIC  UVC. 

It  dionld  be  borne  in  mind  that  It  wsk  wtiile  )ie  wan 
actively  and  labortowljreogHS^  in  a  punuit  which  he 
Inved,  that  of  making  money,  be  fonod  time  to  perform 

itio>f  iiiJiiiy  ;ict-i  of  wis«i  citiKfii^ihip  which  forni  the 
^ul/Ktaatinl  fuundatiua  of  hin  lat«r  cjirwr  a.s  a  .ntates- 
maii.  He  could  do  Huccewf^  bosinBtn  and  etill  flud 
time  for  pobllc  Kerrloe. 

ITe  was  partienlar  abovt  the  way  ot  doing  that  bimt- 
Tie^-i.  morwjver.  TIf*  was;  pnrticuhir  almnt  the  way  in 
which  be  made  hi.t  money.  II«  wan  not  of  that  too 
fiunllter  type  of  Ms  bitiilDCMi  men  who  winare  extor> 


tiua  and  uppmu^ion  by  philniithropy.  He  took  no 
reliates.  When  he  fir.»l  Htaru-d  his  iit"Ws<paper  In  Phila- 
delphia, )UH  rival  wn»  Bradford,  who  iu  addition  to 
pablinldng  a  paper  was  poHtnioater  general  of  the  COlo- 

iiU'H.  Bru<ifor(i  iiseil  hi»  authority  a.s  postma-'itcr-geii- 
eral  to  practicdily  exclude  Fraukliii'>*  pajHTfi  from  tlie 
mail  by  forbidding  the  poet  riiUrs  to  carry  them. 

FnwkUn  shortly  alter  siieoeeded  Bradford  «•  poet- 
nuwter-genentl.  Here  was  the  opportunity  to  baild  a 

moimpuly  HTid  rnish  hi.s  old  rival,  lint  the  tliought 
never  BtH'iiiit  to  have  entered  biH  head  that  the  news- 
paper buftineAH  of  the  colonies  belonged  to  him.  He 
seyK  of  Tiradford  in  bis  attempt  to  crash  Franklin's 
newspnix  r :  "T  thoQ^t  SO  meanly  of  him  for  It  that 
when  I  aftt-rwHrd  came  into  hls  shoatton  I  took  cate 
never  to  imitatti  him." 

A   STRAXOER  TO  •«  BAKE-OfFS." 

The  following  unconscious  e.vauiple  of  tho 
simple-mindedness  which  characterized  Frank- 
lin's honesty  is  sunmarised  from  his  autobiog- 

raphy  : 

When  Braddock  came  over  In  the  Frentdk  and  In- 
dian War  with  hie  British  regulars,  and  betore  be  met 

tl»f»  hintoric  disaster  which  cost  hhn  his  life,  hp  had 
grejit  difficulty  in  getting  bofscH  atui  ua><onH  to  pull 
ordnance  and  carry  camp  Rupplien,  and  Franklin  set 
about  helping  him  to  get  the  neceeaary  trrfnaportatioo. 
The  PennsylVMiila  farmers  were  eaiiplclona.  They  did 
not  know  Bnuidoclc,  tliey  did  not  knnw  Franklin,  and 
insistetl  on  bin  Iwnd  for  the  perforinauce  of  Braddock 
prondstes.  Then-  wji^v  ali->>Uit«ly  no  rea(*nn  why  Frank- 
lin should  give  it,  for  he  was  in  no  «euii«  an  army  con- 
traotor,  but  was  simply  trying  to  be  of  pmcttcst  help 
in  an  emergency  In  the  war.  But  he  gave  bi.s  permnal 
\yom\  and  advanced  oonslderable  noma  from  his  own 
finals  til  iinxiirt-  tlie  wngonH.  Ah  everyixxiy  knowx, 
Braddock  wilh  defeated  and  the  wngon.H  and  hort^es 
were  lost.  The  farmers  came  back  to  Franklin,  and 
he  nearly  had  to  pay  twenty  thousand  pound.s  which 
would  have  ruined  him,  hut  a  cnmnda-sion  wan  Anally 
created  to  ftdjn-t  and  p;iy  the  i  luini'-.  As  for  the  <  ii>li 
advances  be  bad  iiia<ie,  Hrnddoclc's  suceeKsor  intirniit*>«l 
that  FrMklla  had  probably  made  enough  '"rake-ofT" 
on  the  transportation  contracts  so  that  he  could  Rtan<l 
the  loBS  of  his  advances,  and  be  laughed  incredulounly 
at  liim  when  the  honest  printer  dtidarfd  inili;;n mtly 
that  be  bnd  not  pocketed  a  farthing.  "  i  have  hince 
learned,"  .^ayH  Franklin  in  hl»  Hutobiograpby.  "that 
immense  fortunes  are  often  made  Iu  such  employ- 
ment*." What  honie«pan  simplicity  I  Howenriously, 

in  .'in  aue  ■>f  dirr(  t.ir-..  d'>  the-.,,  words  --ound  '  ITkvv  rt-- 
luole  aud  foreign  ."^tMns  tlie  iionot,  wi^e  old  man's  in- 
nocence of  **  graft !" 
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UI8  SBBVICI8  AT  HOKE  AND  ABROAD. 

Al  die  linn-  of  i\w  lu-volufion  hd  oiIkt  Aiin-ii- 
can  was  able  to  accomplish  a  tenth  part  as  much 
for  thft  coloniM  abroad.  Thou>;h  France  was 
in  financial  stniit.s  lu-rst  lf,  FVanklin  obtained 
loans  wliich  kept  tin-  ('i>ntincntal  army  in  the 
Held.  His  diplomacy  tinally  secured  the  rocug- 
nition  by  France  of  American  Independence, 
sixtc  ni  'ii  of  ■war.  1.000  mon,  ami  *<.'>.000.000, 
neariy  $'i,oou,uuu  of  which  was  a  free  gifu 
But  these  great  servicesi  important  as  they  were 


at  that  critical  juncture,  siiould  not  cause  us  to 
overlook  the  more  modest  efforts  that  Franklin 

wiis  making  all  through  his  long  life  to  improvo 
the  condition  of  his  fellows.  Perhaps  no  other 
American  of  bis  day  had  to  do  with  the  found* 
injr  of  so  many  useful  and  worthy  public  insti- 
tutions. The  University  of  ronnsylvfiiiia.  the 
Philosophical  Society,  and  tlie  i'hiladelphia  Li- 
brary are  only  a  few  out  of  Bsany  instances.  As 
Mr.  Aljrpr  pnt.s  it.  tlio  permanent  monnmfnt^ 
which  Franklin  left  were  created,  not  by  gifts 
of  his  money,  but  by  gifts  of  h^"*f^Tf 


HOW  SPONGES  ARE  GATHKKED. 


ASTUIKlNd  picture  of  the  perils  undergone 
by  those  who  gather  sponges  is  afforded 
by  Mr.  C.  W.  Furloug's  article  in  a  recent 
Harptr's  on  the  Greek  sponge  divers  of  Tripoli. 
We  are  told  that  "out  of  the  seven  hundred 
scnphanders  (divers  equipped  with  lielinet  and 
tube)  working  on  this  coast,  from  sixty  to  a 
hundred  die  every  year,  and  sooner  or  later 
hanlly  a  man  escapp.i  from  diver's  paralysis." 
The  greatest  danger  is  in  the  rapid  sscrnt.  pro- 
ducing sadden  reli^  o(  prennre.  A  partially 
paralysed  diver  recovers  the  use  of  his  limbs 
again  on  de«cending.  These  divers  work  for  six 
months  in  tlio  yi-ar,  from  April  to  Octoher,  from 
sunrise  to  sunset,  generally  on  a  rou^h  sea  and 
under  the  scorchintr  ravs  f>f  uii  African  sun. 
During  the  winter  months,  liiey  spend  most  of 
their  time  ashore  in  their  island  homes.  The 
HxinTifiiml  diver  will  hmmmvc  from  **JIH>  to 
i((tiuu.  To  make  their  proUts  or  tu  pay  their 
w^ay,  'the  captains  are  obliged  to  treat  the 
divors  with  great  s»>vi>rity,  and  hire  ovtMsei'rs 
who  devise  most  brutal  means  of  forcing  them 
to  fish  at  any  cost."  The  hot  air  from  the  desert, 
heated  by  friction  in  the  air-pumps,  ought  to  be 
ronlcil  witli  wati  r.  liiit  is  fr^qnently  pumped 
down  at  an  fxceBsively  liigli  Itiuperature.  If  his 
haul  be  unsatisfactory,  the  diver  is  sent  down 
an<I  kept  down,  in  8pitt>  of  his  protests.  The 
writer  thus  deiicribus  the  descent  of  a  diver, 
Fteroudis : 


I  followed  his  Niukiiig  furin,  a»  the  last  glint  of  his 
Hhining  helmet,  radiating  shaftM  of  refracted  light  in 
oU  diractioQH,  disappeared  Into  the  oblivion  o£  the  mja- 
terlous  depths,  where  every  ten  msteni  equaled  anoth- 
er atmospheric  pr©>i««n».  Crawling  nlong  the  bottom* 
taking  care  not  to  wrvuch  tiic  wt-i^lits  from  bis  feet, 
wliicli  would  c.iuso  him  to  turn  heiul  downward,  he 
iiearched  among  the  wondcrtt  and  beauties  of  the  semi- 
tropical  Ilea- garden,  and  when  he  found  a  eolfliiyof  the 
retidish-brown  Tripoli  Hponge,  signaled  to  the  overseer, 
whereupon  the  Bpot  wa**  buoyed.  Discarding,  anionic 
others,  the  f»"w  hliu  k  and  worthles^s  injile  npouges,  lu- 
selecte<l  only  tlie  marketable  onea,  the  best  of  which 
he  givthered  from  the  rocks.  Sometimes  the  shadowy 
form  of  a  hogs  shark  or  dogflah  glided  daagNooalj 
near  him. 

Suddfiily  Pteroudis  made  his  appearance  at  the  sur- 
fiice,  tiio  water  rolling  off  his  helmet  and  sliuulders  as 
from  f<otne  great  amphibious  creature;  and  the  bagoC 
dark,  heavy  apoogm,  dripping  and  atreaniing  with  ooae 
and  sea  water,  wan  hanted  aboard. 

S«)  much  for  the  divers.    As  for  the  sponges  : 

Ab  won  as  the  sponges  are  brought  aboard  thej  an 
thrown  in  heaps  on  deek  near  the  seappen*  whete  the 

Kin  fontod  ><iilnrs  tninip  and  work  out  the  oose ;  then, 
struiig  uu  lints;,  tliey  are  Mtu.'^ed  over  the  side,  and  trail 
overboanl  some  ten  hours  during  the  night.  To  break 
and  separate  from  them  iihellflidi  and  other  parasitei^ 
they  an  beaten  with  heavy  stleks  on  deek  or  on  the 
n'cf  rock^  Tripoli  ;  hihI  nrt«'r  Twintf  well  soakerl  f-i 
thf  M'H  atiHin,  iiiiiny  are  hleachinl  by  Uniig  immerb4Hi  in 
a  tub  nf  wat«>r  cnntAining  a  Certain  Holtitlon  of  oxalic 
acid,  from  which  tltey  emerge  a  yellowish  color,  oars 
having  been  takeu  to  avoid  hnmlaig  thsm. 
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BRIEFER  NOTES  ON  TOPICS  IN  THE 

PERIODICALS. 


SUBJECTS  TREATED  IN  THE  P( 

Rtiidios  or  Tjlving  Pernonalltled.  — President 
Kouvi  Vfli  >  "  >)ut<li>or  '  side  is  the  subject  oi  au  iuUir- 
estiuf^  article  by  Honry  Beach  Needham  in  the  January 
namber  of  McClur^B.  Several  photographs  takeo  dur- 
ing  the  FrMldMii*s  hear  hunt  In  Colorado,  last  aprioK, 
niifl  later  in  the  year  at  his  Oy«ter  Bay  home,  accom- 
pany the  article.  There  is  alw  an  excellent  photogmiih 
of  the  President  with  John  >Muir,  the  naturalist  hikI 
writer,  taken  on  Glacier  Point  of  the  Yoaemite  Valley, 
in  the  tnunmer  of  IMe.— The  siibjeet  of  Mr.  Bteffeiw* 
contribution  to  this  nnmber  of  Mcdnrc'it  is  Mayor 
Mark  FiiKaii.  of  Jersey  City.  The  storj*  of  this  '*  reform  " 
mayor  as  UiU\  by  Mr.  StefTeus  in  a  marked  contrast  to 
aome  of  the  oarratives  of  municipal  minrule  which 
earlier  pnpen  in  this  same  serlee  have  Incladed.— A 
capital  acGuunt  of  District  Attorney  Jerome's  remark- 
able campaign  iu  New  York  Is  piven  by  Robert  Adam- 
Mjn  in  I'fdrx'iii's.  Headers  outside  of  Xew  York  City 
may  gain  from  Mr.  Adaaison'H  sketcli  and  the  pictures 
accompanying  it  anexeellent  idea  of  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  that  unique  campaign.— I u  Afunsey**,  there  ia 
an  appreciation  of  the  Teteran  journalist,  Henry  Wat- 
ter>oii.  of  tiie  Louisville  Vonrh  r-.Ttniinia},  by  E.  J. 
tkiwards. — Mrs.  Mary  Crawford  Fra.<«^r,  tli«  wife  of  tlie 
late  British  minister  to  Japan,  contributes  to  the 
World's  Work  a  aeries  o(  well-informed  sketches  of 
eminent  Japanese  tea(t«rM  in  the  tmnMtloti  period.  Of 
tlie  (dder  (^roup,  Mar(|uis  Ito,  Count  Okunui.  Count 
Inouy^  and  YaniagiiLA  art*  (k'M:ribed ;  and,  of  the 
younger  men,  Saionji.— In  Miin*ey'fi,  Mr.  R.  II.  Tither- 
ington  writes  abont  Lord  Curaon  of  Kedleaton,  and 
Frits  CnnlflfMlwen  tells  what  Is  known  of  Prinee 
Kltel  Fritz,  the  second  of  Knipemr  William's  sons,  and 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Oldenburg,  whom  he  is  soon  f« 
marry. — Iu  the  A  mrrtcan  Maqmlne  (formerly  Letlic'i*), 
Mr.  Henry  Kitchell  Webster  t«lla  the  story  oC  Miss 
Marie  Hall,  who  fire  years  ago  was  Addling  In  the 
Ti  1 1 4  of  Bristol  for  thr  food  and  to-day  is  rated 

as  jxrhaps  the  niOfi.t  popular  of  Knglir<h  violinists.— Mr. 
W.  T.  St«ad  relates,  in  the  Comnopolttun,  the  methods 
employed  by  the  Coanteaa  Tolstoi  to  keep  her  husband 
frooi  glTlng  away  all  bis  property.—"  A  Stndy  in  Self- 
Analysis,"  by  Bernard  Shaw,  appears  in  the  Metro- 
politan, prefaced  by  an  editorini  not«  predicting  that 
the  article  will  "surprise  most  readers  who  have  seri- 
onaly  questioned  the  Irishman's  poHwesgion  of  a  soui.*^ 

HistnrfrnI  Charnrtrrfi  in  ftif  Nrw  Yrar'a 
Nnmberi*.— Ik'ujautiu  Fraiikliu,  tl»«  bicculeuuiiil  hu- 
ni%-ersary  of  whose  birth  is  to  be  olwerved  on  January  17, 
liW,  is  the  Huhjeot  of  an  article  in  the  American  Illm' 
tmted,  from  which  we  quote  to  onr  department  of 
"T.*.ading  Articles  of  the  Month."  There  is  also  in 
the  Century  for  this  month  a  paper  on  "Franklin  in 
France,"  writtru  by  t)u>  bito  Secretary  Hay.  It  is  an 
interesting  estimate  of  the  influence  which  Franklin 
WM«bte  ta  erert  in  France,  and  of  tbe  hold  that  ho  olv 
talned  on  the  popalar  Imagination.  In  LffqiWncofiX 


>ULAR  AMERICAN  MONTHLIES. 

Kmma  Repplier  writes  entertainingly  on  "Franklin's 
Trials  as  a  Benefactor."—"  The  Story  of  Paul  Jones,"  by 
Alfred  Henry  Lewis,  ia  continuefl  in  the  January  Co«- 
tnopoUlan.— The  seoond  installment  of  "Lincoln  the 
Lawyer,**  by  Frederldt  Trevor  Hill,  appears  In  the  Jan- 
uary Centurji.  There  is  a  full  account  r  f  fancoln's 
early  endeavors  as  a  law  student,  his  a<liui.Hftian  to  the 
bar,  lii.s  first  partnership,  aud  a  uuiMl)fr  of  liis  early 
cases  and  competitors,  together  with  some  description 
of  tiie  primitive  bench  and  bar  of  lUlnola  to  tiie  days  of 
IJncoln'H  youth. — In  the  current  inj»tallmpnt  of  George 
Haucroft's  letters,  which  are  app^ring  in  Scribmr'n, 
we  reacli  the  culmination  of  his  career.  «  heu  he  became 
minister  to  Germany.  Tbe  letters  show  his  intimacy 
with  tbe  Emperor,  Bismarck,  Moltke,  and  otber  great 
men  dozing  the  Fnnoo-Gennan  War  period. 

CiininiiTcittl  and  Industrial  Progress. — yir. 
Cliarles  iikiward  Russeirs  article,  entitled  "Germaniz- 
ing the  World,*  In  the  January  Co^mopoliton  ought 
to  open  the  eyes  nt  those  Insular  Americans  who  have 
persistently  refuted  to  believe  that  Germany  really  has 
designs  on  the  commercial  dominance  of  tlie  world.  He 
showK  how  much  ha^  been  accomplished  within  tlie 
pa.Ht  few  years  in  the  pushing  <it  German  trade  and 
shipping  interests  in  almost  every  part  of  the  globe. 
Any  one  can  remember,  for  instance,  when  the  German 

flat'  \v:i  ,  [  'irely  seen  in  Xew  York  Harbor,  liut  now  the 
German  bltipti  arc  mom  iiumeroui*  there  than  those  of 
any  oCbeir  nation.  As  Mr.  Russell  puta  it,  the  Geraiana 
have  gone  into  Southampton  and  taken  the  cream  of 
the  Eastern  trade  from  nnder  tbe  very  eyes  of  the  Brit- 
ish. Mr.  Russell  finds  that  the  whole  scheme  of  C-i  tn  m 
propaganda  is  wisely  administered,  and  that  tbe  growt  h 
of  socialism  is  the  only  cloud  on  the  German  horizon 
at  the  present  time.— Apropos  of  the  dhwuasion  of  the 
railroad-rate  qnesHon  In  Ooognas,  Mr.  Samuel  Spencer, 
the  president  of  the  Southern  Railway,  contributes 
to  the  Century  a  well-considered  pniM^r  explaining 
how  railroad  rates  are  influenced  by  industrial,  gei^ 
graphical,  and  weather  conditions.— In  MeClwe't  Mag- 
ostne,  Mr.  Ray  Stannard  Baker  gives  the  resnlts  at 
Ins  recent  investigation  of  the  private  car  interests 
aud  the  l>eef  trujit.  —  "Working  an  Oil  Lease"  ii 
the  suljject  of  an  article  iu  Aiiplcton's  Booklnvirs 
Magazine^  by  Alden  A.  Knipe,  who  describes  in  de- 
tail the  Penn«y1vanto  oil  fields  an  they  are  operatsd 
at  the  present  time. — Two  most  important  railroatl 
achievements  in  the  West  of  recent  years  are  dmcribed, 
respectively,  in  the  ('i  )it)t  r\i  and  tlie  Wor\<l'a  Work.  In 
the  former  magazine,  the  Lucin  cut-off  across  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  on  an  embankment  and  trestle^  a  remarkable 
engineering  feat,  isexplaine<l  in  detail  by  Oscar  Kiim 
Davis.  Under  the  title  "SwinRing  the  March  of  the 
Empire  Soutlnvestward,"  iu  the  World's  WorK,  Mr. 
French  Strniher  gives  an  account  of  the  building  of 
Senator  Clark  •*  railroad  from  Salt  lAke  CItyto  I^oa 
Angeles.— Mr.  George  H.  Qoy  Minin«««i]w«  in  the  (7«<«. 
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mojHUUm  aome  ot  the  latest  aehleTsnientB  and  dl» 
covorlM  to  Uio  tleetrifial  flelcL 

Nature  Notes.— Mr.  Julian  A.  Diniork  tvlU  in  the 
American  lUustrateil  a  wouderful  tale  of  whni  )ic 
calls  "  Crocodiling  with  ft  Caueia."  It  seeuis  t  imt  .M  r. 
Dimock  has  been  for  yean  aecQStcnned  to  take  photo- 
graphs of  crocodiles  in  theirnatfre  element  and  in  all 
pottt^ible  positions,  ami  in  support  of  liis  ji^scrt Ions  ix 
nunibtr  of  exceedingly  good  photographs  are  repro- 
duced in  connection  with  his  article.  By  harpKMning 
and  lasHoing  the  crooodUea,  Mr.  Dimock  is  Mm  to 
photograph  th«m  mt  TSiy  eloM  TsngB.  Ifr.  Dfanock 
always  liberatea  bla  crooodilea  taken  In  this  way,  and 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE 

Kf  form  In  the  ron/;o.— In  reviewing  the  report 
on  the  Congo  State  for  the  Contemporary  Review  (Lon- 
don), Mr.  Herbert  Sunnel,  M.P.,  puts  little  hope  of  itn- 
pcovement  in  the  bbw  sgrstera  of  forced  labor,  "to  ba 
ostabUshed  and  adminfaitered  hy  tbe  same  men  wbo 
have  for  «o  Ioor  defended  and  profited  by  the  old."  He 
Kees  nothing  for  it  but  the  transfer  of  the  Congo  from 
King  Leopold's  personal  control  to  that  of  the  Kelgian 
parliament,  with  renewed  and  effective  guaranteee  to 
the  powers  of  hntnane  goremment  and  free  trade.  He 

ftngtje'its  that  thr-  rlerrmnd  nhould  be  renewed  that  the 
Httguc  tribunal  should  dfcidft  whether  the  conce»»toD8, 
at  the  bottom  of  the-  misrhiff,  can  legally  main- 
tained  ander  the  terms  of  the  Berlin  Act. 

A  French  Wordsworth.— Andr6  Turqiietcontrib- 
tite.H  to  the  Fortnightly  JieiHcw  (Ijondon)  for  December 
an  nppri-riatioii  uf  Ren6  Bazin.  The  moilcrn  sym- 
pathy with  nature,  of  which  Worfaworth's  po*;iry  is 
the  oentoal  and  elementary  expreasfont  baa,  »»ys  the 
writer,  been  surpasse*!  by  a  few  of  his  nnconsciona  disci- 
ples, and  all  are  French.  The  novelist,  Ren6  Baxin,  is 
selected  as  chief  Wordsworthiun  of  tln-in  all.  The 
sketch  thus  conchuits  :  "Such  in  the  tigureof  this  deli- 
cate and  original  writer,  the  friend  of  the  poor  and 
alio '  a  fine  gentleman,'  an  Thackeray  would  say,  a  realist 
much  bolder  than  might  at  llntt  be  supposed,  lying 
hidden  under  ft  yarmciit  of  refined  sentiments,  a  won- 
derful landscape  iMtinter,  hh  clear  a  delineator  of  human 
life,  aiming  always  at  an  absolute  sincerity  of  feeling 
and  diction,  an  idealist  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
always  tnie  to  himself,  —in  short,  an  Angevin  Words* 
wovtb,  wttb  the  added  sense  of  deq^  humor." 

The  German  Navy  League.— This  organization 
Is  described  in  the  National  lieaicw  (Liondon)  for  De- 
cember in  a  juiper  wb!eh  shows  that  when  Germans 

take  to  agitation  t hey  (to  It  wilh  B  thoroughness  that 
puts  our  owu  Imfit  eilurlM  to  Hhanie.  Founded  late 
as  IW^  tlif  league  has  now  more  than  four  thou.sand 
local  branches  in  Germany.  Persons  of  highest  title 
and  greatest  omdal  Inflnenoe  are  roped  In  to  attract  all 
classes  beneath  them  into  some  sort  of  Micial  t4>uch. 
Its  membership  now  numbers  81(),U)(>,  "the  largext 
voluntary  association  for  patriotic  pnrposis  in  the 
waeiA."  Its  annual  income  amounts  to  about  1250,000. 
Its  monthly  jonmal.  Die  Flotte,  has  a  clreulatfon  of 
190,000,  more  than  twice  the  daily  rircnlaltnii  of  the 
four  leading  Journals  of  tiemtany.  It  has  presented 
tbe  nation  witii  asmall  gonboat.  It  distrlbatas,  giatie, 


uses  neither  gun  nor  rlile.— Mr.  Ernest  Thompson  Seton 
contributes  to  Scribncr'a  a  paper  on  "The  Wapiti  and 
His  Antlers,*^  illustrated  with  his  own  drawings. — In 
the  Metropalitdii  Ma{)n2lne,  Mr.  Elwin  B.  Bniihom, 
utie  of  tbe  staff  of  the  New  York  Zoological  Park,  de- 
scribes several  of  the  orangs  and  chimpanzees  belonglDg 
to  that  institution.  Accompanying  bis  article  are  sev- 
eral photographs  of  these  S!k>61ogical  Park  monkeys 
seated  at  the  dinner-tahlr  ii  l  in  other  attitudes  ap 
proacbing  the  human.— Dr.  Heury  C.  McCook's  paper 
in  the  January  ifofpcv^  la  devoted  entirely  to  the  net- 
making  caddis-wonD,  a  species  of  which  one  ranly 
beaisi  but  wbidi  famialies  some  rsmarkable  iUnstn^ 
tioos  ot  the  arcblteetatal  Instinct. 
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an  enormous  quantity  of  printed  matter  to  attract  sea- 
men and  naval  oflficens  from  the  inland  population.  It 
has  also  taken  from  inland  districts  nearly  Ave  thou- 
sand children  to  the  sea,  accompanied  by  teachec^  and 
shown  them  over  the  warships.  Tbe  resolta  ate  Im- 
mense enthusiasm,  in  which  all  parties  unite,  not  ex- 
cepting the  Social  Democrats,  a  national  antagonism 
to  great  BiitaiB,  and  the  passing  of  iMKvy  navy  btUs. 

Whf  tiM  French  Birth  Rate  Deollnea.— Mr. 

Charles  Dawbarn  deals,  in  the  yinctcrnth  Crnturit  CLon 
don)  for  DeceiulxT,  with  the  depopulation  riuestion  in 
France,  and  he  tjuotes  the  report  of  tlie  Kxtra-Parlia- 
meotary  Commission  on  the  subject,  appointed  in  Jan- 
uary, 1908.  Tbe  stationary  cfaaraeteF  of  French  popu- 
lation has  been  shown  to  be  not  due  to  pliy<:tological 
causes.  There  is  no  proof  of  unfruitfulness  in  the  race. 
Tlie  restriction  is  voluntjiry,  and  enforcini  by  social 
opinioti.  The  root  motive  is  love  of  economy.  Wliere 
the  population  is  provident,  tbe  familiee  an  small; 
where  improvident,  they  are  large.  The  writer  thinks 
that  France  has  but  arrived  in  advance  at  a  point  to 
which  all  the  civilized  states  are  surely  travi  ling.  One 
of  the  results  Is  the  pacific  temiMT  of  the  French  people. 

Newspapara  of  the  World.— In  a  recent  number 
of  the  Revue  BtMomadatre  (Paris)  there  appeared  a 

statistical  paragraph  on  the  newspaper  jires^j  of  the 
world.  It  follows :  "Among  European  countries,  (ier- 
many  stands  at  the  head  with  5,500  newspapers,  of 
which  800  are  dailies.  England  occupies  second  place 
with  8,000—800  dailies.  France  has  S,819,  of  which,  how- 
ever, only  one  quarter  appear  daily  or  two  or  three 
times  a  wecli.  Italy  puhHshes  1,400  uews(mper}!i,  fol- 
lowed In  their  order  by  .\  i  i  Hungary,  Spain,  Rus- 
sia, Greece,  and  Switaerland.  Tbe  total  number  of 
newspapers  published  In  Europe  Is  aboat  90,000.  In 
.\sia,  not  le.><«  than  .1,000  news|>apers appear  periodically, 
tliu  largest  iiumljer  in  Japan  and  the  British  Indies. 
Africa  has  the  smallest  number  of  newspapers,  only 
aoo  dailies  being  published  in  the  whole  continent,  of 
which  00  are  published  In  Bg]rpt,  the  baianee  In  the 
Eurfipp!»n  colonies.  In  America,  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness in  very  extensive.  In  the  United  States,  12,500 
newspapers  are  published,  of  which  1,000  are  dailies; 
120  publhihed  by  negroes.  Australia  has  but  few  newe- 
papers. "  Commenting  on  this  paragmpli,  the  editor  of 
the  Diilhj  Connnlnr  and  Trade  Hi  portg  remarks  ;  "If 
the  newspaper  statistics  given  in  the  Rcvuc  Hrhdomn- 
datre  are  aa  Ineorreet  for  the  temalnder  of  the  world 
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Mtlwr  »re  for  the  United  States,  it  wnuld  be  bettor  bad 
ilwcaiinpiliiti(mn«verbeenpablialMd.  BBaringinmlnd 
thfti  the  H'dbdonuMiaf  re  Informi  the  world  thmt  onljr 

13,500  newspiipers  are  publi-hed  in  the  United  States, 
of  which  nuiiilH  T  only  l.itiJO  are  dailies,  the  following 
•statistics  compiled  in  the  Bureau  of  MauufactureH  from 
RoweU's  American  Newspaper  Director  for  1903  will 
ehow  the  erroneone  stetteUes  given  out  tij  tiw  IVench 
joamal ;  '  Newspapers  published  in  the  United  States 
at  the  clone  of  1003 :  Weeklies,  14,456 ;  mmt-weeltlles, 
4W :  tri-weeklies,  54;  dailies,  2,215;  total  newspnpers, 
Periodicals  published  in  the  United  Statee  at 
the  doee  of  1M8 :  Monthllee,  XtVH  \  all  other  periodle- 
als,  552;  total  ihtIoiIiomIs,  3,903;  total  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  20,485.'  A^>»>umingthat the I/cbdonuulaire'M 
statistics  for  Europe  are  correct^  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  d^l7  and  weekly  newspapers  published  in  the 
Uaitfld  States  are  fn  ninnberiiMrlareiinal  to  tlwdaiUes 
and  weeklies  puVllBhed  in  all  Ewope.'* 

The  Action  of  Radlnm  on  Wool  and  Silk.— 
Two  £nglish  scientists  whose  names  are  not  given 
have  been  experimenting  to  find  out  what  «ttmt  radium 
has  on  Tegetable  and  animal  textiles,  on  silk  and  cotton 
in  particular.  The  lUuttration  (Paris)  says  that  acer- 
ta  n  :iuin)jer  uf  tliroA(l»  were  exposed  to  the  action  of 
radium  aeTeral  days,  and  every  day  a  thread  was  taken 
awaytosee  what  progress  bad  been  made  by  the  rays  and 
what  wear  had  been  made  in  the  resistance  of  the  threads. 
The  experiment  proved  that  the  strength  of  the  threads 
visibly  diminished.  Uefore  thte-xiierimeiit  tlieresisting 
force  of  the  silk  fibers  was  78  k^'huis— that  is  to  say, 
the  thrwvln  did  BOt  break  until  they  had  sujiported 
the  weight  of  38  grams.  Under  the  action  of  radium  the 
reidstanoe  dimtnlsbed  about  four  grams  a  day.  The 
cotton  fiWn*  lost  their  strength,  but  they  lost  more 
rapidly  during  the  trial  of  the  first  day^  Their  initial 
iwlsfinnn  wm  870  grams  ;  at  first,  the  loss  of  strength 
waaQOgmnsperday.  After afewdaystheloeewasleek 
When  the  fibers  were  wet  at  the  time  of  their  snhjeo* 
tion  to  the  rays,  they  nugniente<l  in  resisting  power, 
but  that  effect  was  temporary.  No  one  need  hope  to 
strengthen  threads  hj  wetting  them  and  then  snbleoC* 
ing  them  to  raditun. 

RolRliirn's  Kxpcrlment  with  Mnnlclpal 
I>wplllngH."— Writing  in  Sm-idl  Thlxkrift  (.Stock- 
holm). G.  H.  von  Koch  reviews  the  scIumh*'  of  the  Bel- 
gian QoTemmeot  for  the  erection  and  acquisition  of 
workmen's  dwellings,  exhibited  at  the  LMge  Bxpoattkm 
last  Knmmer.  Not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  build- 
ing firms  took  part  in  this  remarkable  exhibition.  By 
the  law  enacted  in  1S87,  the  iicqiiisiiion  of  property  was 
favored  in  such  a  way  that  workmen,  acquiring  their 
own  hooflei^  shovkl  enjoy  special  tax  privileges.  In 
order  to  facilitate  matters,  brokers'  associations,  also 
called  Committees  on  Hotues,  were  established  in  the 
thickly  popnlatoil  districts  of  larKer  cities,  anil  t  lie  Kreat 
Municipal  Title  &,  Goarantec  Company  was  entitled  to 
use  eomoof  its  funds  for  loann  to  workingmen.  The 
significance  of  thew  measures  is  obvious  in  the  fsct  that 
up  to  the  Slst  of  May,  li>05,  not  less  than  slxty-flve  mil- 
lions of  francs  were  loaned,  this  nionr  y  living  used  for 
the  construction  of  thirty-one  thousand  workmen's 
dwelling- hous4>8.  The  activity  of  the  brokers'  associa- 
tions, numbering  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  in 
various  places,  in  bringing  about  aneh  an  eneUent 
leenlt  la  protnoely  illnatrated  In  this  artlele  by  mape 


and  plans.  The  Belgian  Government  has  also  taken  the 
bold  step  of  arranging  an  exhibition  of  actual  dwelling- 
honses.  For  this  purpose  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand 

francs  has  been  ofTered  in  prizes.  The  result  of  this 
otTer  has  been  the  little  village  of  sample  houses  erected 
•  III  the  heights  of  Colnte^  above  Lifege.  Seventeen  dif- 
ferent eontraotingconpatties  and  eightladnstrlal«nll«> 
preneurweonipeted  for  the  three  prizes.  Esehbonsewas 
to  reprp'H  i.t  a  one-family  dwelling,  with  adjoining  gar- 
den, the  whole  designed  to  demonstrate  the  raostecouom- 
i<»i  use  of  a  small  lot.  Half  the  number  of  residences 
were  provided  with  furniture^  for  the  best  of  which  sev- 
eral iwiaee  were  announced.  In  studying  the  arrange- 
TTirat  of  rooms  and  their  f ttrnlshtng,  cheapness  and  san- 
itation were  the  salient  feat  a  res  to  be  considered.  While 
every  house  was  provided  with  a  cellar,  some  lacked  the 
attic.  Brick  was  used  throughout  in  constmcUoa,  but 
a  varied  ai^Uoatkm  of  mortar  in  dUBeveut  oolon  gave  a 
pleasant  appearance  to  the  houses.  As  to  co^t  of  con- 
struction, in  no  case  did  it  exceed  i,SfiO  fmncs  (1900;. 
Supposing  the  lot  to  l>e  worth  l,(XiO  francs,  the  Belgian 
workingman  could  acquire  his  own  house  on  the  fol- 
lowing eoodltloQs  from  the  Mnnletpal  Title  ft  Owns 
antee  Company :  First,  without  life  insurance,  20  or 
87  francs  per  montli,  to  be  paid  according  to  situation 
and  convenience  of  the  li  ii-  for  twenty-five  years. 
Secondly,  with  life  insunuice,  38  or  45  fran<»  per 
month.  In  this  case  the  hou.se  becomes  the  property  of 
the  family  at  the  death  of  the  insured.  Not  lees  than 
80  per  cent,  of  all  oOBtmots  have  been  Issued  with  life 
insurance. 

The  Antomoblltiig  of  the  Hear  Future.— The 
latutratton  (Paris)says  thatitappeanprohafale  to  Pari- 
sfansthatantmnoUllnnlsabouttoenteranewera.  Up 

to  this  time,  the  Only  sensational  manifestations  nf  my 
impurtauce  in  the  annals  of  mechanical  au u>- 1 <x-on lo- 
tion hare  been  long-distance  races,— for  exam  pie,  Pari» 
Bordeaux  Parlsb  Paris-Maradlles,  Paris,  Faria>Am* 
stsrdam,  Pkrts^Dleppet,  Paris-Madrid,  I^rls-TlenDa, 
the  circuits  of  Ardennes,  Brescia,  etc.,  and  speed  races 
to  Nice,  Deauville,  Ostende,  Chanteloup,  Gaillon  Laf- 
frey,  Chateau-Thierry,  Mont  Ventoux,  etc.  And  for 
such  trials  epecial  Tehloles  were  oonstructed,  mora  and 
more  monstrous  year  by  year,  as  the  Increase  of  speed 
wa.s  demanded.  We  may  well  ask  where  the  fury  of 
the  builders  and  the  nifui  passion  of  the  public  for  ex- 
jK'rinuMitB  often  tragic  and  always  bordering  on  folly 
will  end.  But  the  time  is  coming  when  that  question 
win  be  answered.  The  AntomoUle  Club  of  Pranoe  Is 
now  divided  into  two  camps, — (1)  partisans  of  one-hua- 
dred-miles-an-hour  races;  (2)  partisans  of  long  tours. 
The  i)artisansof  one-hundred-mile  races  are  builders  of 
automobiles  who  have  not  yet  taken  a  prize  for  the  beet 
oonstmctlonf  and  drivers  (called  ''ebMHeors**)  who 
think  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  milef?  or  two  hundred 
miles  an  hour  do  not  amount  to  much  ;  who  say  that  it 
ought  to  known  just  what  the  limit  in  speed  is.  The 
public,  too.  believes  tliat  there  must  be  a  limit  that 
shouhl  not  l>e  exceeded.  Men  who  ride  in  automobiles, 
would  like  to  be  sure  how  fast  it  Is  safe  to  ride ;  in 
other  words,  they  want  to  know  how  fast  they  can  ride 
without  blowing  up  the  machine,  —  not  the  special 
wagon  built  for  special  trialH  of  endurance  demanded 
by  speed  raceis  but  the  wagon  that  the  pubHo  In  gen- 
eral may  consider  safe  to  ride  in.  Ttie  drivers  pretend 
that  tbo  only  way  to  teach  the  public  Is  to  experiment 
by  racing  great  raoee  severely  organised  and  controlled. 
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This  opinion  in  K>^nin^  Kfouud  among  tlie  people  who 
ao  far  have  wcaped  serious  aoddenin,  «a<i  in  obedieooe 
to  the  popular  demand  the  Automobile  Club  of  France 

ha«  f^t  a  committw  to  work  stiulyinu  n  jthiii  of  tacc^ 
for  the  year  UMXi,  jind  ttia  comlUK  laces  iire  e.xiJecUid  to 
open  the  eyes  of  the  i)e<>ple  who  hare  known  nothing 
more  astooutbiog  tbao  the  raoee  of  the  past.  Weru 
tbere  007  oomraoa  eenw  leffe  cm  earth  we  Mboald  not 
have  automobile  races  the  coming  year.  We  should 
have  just  one  decisive  race.  Given  a  eerioitB  and  deul- 
Mive  trial  of  that  kiud,  the  public  wottld  gain  whafe  (he 
HUtomobile-buildeni  would  lo«e. 

Underif round  Acricoltnro  at  Parla.  — The 

HojM  SeleeUl*  (Barcelona)  contaiuH  an  interestiog 
illustrated  article  on  Iml^hn>^)m  i  iiltnre  in  the  muI> 
urbs  of  Paris.  Some  eiglity  growers  occupy  two 
hundred  and  fifty  extensive  abandoued  limeetone  and 
gypsum  qnanies  (similar  to  those  need  a«  catacombs)^ 
and  the  wooden  towers  for  Tenitlatioti  are  prominent 
features  of  the  Huburbau  IJiiHlN(  jipe.  More  than  a 
thousand  employees  are  required.  The  product  is 
valued  at  over  a  million  dollatv  •  yVKf.  The  fungi  are 
raieed  in  long  ridges  of  horse  nanvrei  corered  with  a 
prepared  soil  of  calcareous  earth  and  sand,  and  reqntie 
cnreftil  attention  as  to  vt-ntlhitioit,  heat,  aiid  humidity 
for  about  a  mouth  before  the  loug  hurvt&t  btigiuii. 

flome  Statistics  of  CJliolera  Vaocinatlon.— The 
iUiufration  (Parte),  In  an  article  on  the  steps  to  be 

taken  to  escape  cholera,  says:  "...  Mea-itirrs  of  liv- 
gieuei,  of  cluuuliues!*,  of  disinfection,  have  never  suJlicxtU 
to  stop  an  epidemic  of  any  violence.  Moreover,  uo  in- 
feotious  diseaee  Is  on  the  road  to  diminntion  except 
smallpoot.  Smallpox  is  the  mily  one  agalast  which  we 
have  a  preventive  treatment, vaccination.  We  haven 
cnrntive  vHceine  for  otiier  diseases,  but  this  ■vaccine 
tliie-^  not  leiJsen  the  iiiinilx>r  of  the  ca^•e^.  See,  for 
example,  what  takes  place  in  the  case  of  diphtheria. 
They  treat  it  pretty  well  now ;  but  if  they  reduce  the 
number  of  the  deaths,  they  do  not  reduce  tlie  number 
of  the  cases.  They  lessen  the  proportion  of  infectious- 
di.sease  casew  only  where  tliey  possess  the  jireveniive 
vaccine.  This  vaccine  exists  for  ciioleui.  P"oro\  erteu 
years  they  have  been  vaccinating  agHiust  cholera  In 
India,  and  with  great  suceeas.  The  thing  has  lieoome 
ettstomary,  and  the  method  Is  so  well  rooted  that  they 
no  longer  take  tlie  troulih-  t^)  nuike  known  its  Ik'nefits, 
any  more  tbtiu  in  tlie  ca-^-  of  vaccination  in  Kurope. 
As  for  the  degree  of  efliciwy  of  the  anU-cholera  vaccina- 
^on  inrented  by  M.  M.  HafTkiue,  a  former  assistant  at 
the  Pasteur  Instltnte,  it  appears  very  plainly  from  a 
few  statistics  taken  in  Indiji,  at  Degnhajii',  Karknri, 
and  Bilaspur.  Here  are  tiie  llgun  s  f..r  IVgulmar: 
Caae^of  Cholera. — Not  vaccinated,  254, 13.  Vaccinated, 
407,  5.  i^MUAs.— Not  Taooioated,  10.  Vaccinated,  u. 
At  K^knrl :  CoMt  of  Cholenu—Sot  Tacdnated,  IW, 
15  Vaccinated,  443,  8.  Dc<i£^i«.— N'ot  vat  <  inuted.  9. 
Vaccinated,  1.  At  Bilaspur :  Ca-nOi  u)  Cli<dtia.—yot 
vaccinated,  100.  Vaccinated,  l.VI.  Dctillm.—'Sot  vao- 
cinaled,  5.  Vaocinatedt  1.  lu  all  the  preceding  cases, 
TRoelnated  and  not  vaoolnated  were  Uvinir  In  the  same 
conditions,  toiiiayed  in  the  same  work,  and  belonging 
to  the  sauit!  .social  cla.s.s,  llallkine's  vacrine  i.s  1  iic  only 
vaccine  that  we  pos.sess  ngninst  clml.  r.j.  It  is,  how- 
ever, excellent,  as  the  preceiiiiig  figures  show.  The 


duration  of  the  immunity  that  it  confers  extends  from 
six  mouths  to  a  year.  Bot  it  is  not  curative ;  it  is  of  no 
usetolnjeetitintoadiokcapaldflat.  It  is* preventive 
remedy,  desi^^ned  for  reodsiliig  uoU'Cholen  subjecto 

iininime  t^j  infection. 

The  Spanish  Elections.— CommentiDg  on  the  re- 
cent Spanish  elections  for  the  Cortes,  Det  Nv  Amliwt- 
dretle^  of  Copenhagen,  points  out  that  the  new  Liberal 
cabinet  of  Montero  Rios  inaugurated  its  government  by 
the  customary  dissolution  of  tlie  parlianienl.  Every 
new  Spanisli  cabinet  obtains  a  considerable  majority  by- 
new  elections,  as  the  results  in  Dumerous  districts  aro 
QontroUed  by  the  government.  It  seems,  however,  as 
if  this  inflneneing  of  the  ballot  is  decreasing  in  the  de- 
gree as  the  opinion  of  the  people  isgettiug  h  hold  on  the 
dealing  with  public  issues.  The  result  of  the  recent 
elections  iu  Spain  was  the  eteoUonof  290 Liberals,  whila 
,the  parties  of  the  opposition  carried  ma  igiTCgala  nnm- 
ber  of  ITOseats  In  parliament,  about  lOOof  which  belong 
to  the  Conservative  party.  The  Republicans  liold  in 
the  present,  as  well  as  in  the  previous  liou.>>e,  30  seats ; 
in  some  country  dlStriiCts  they  gained  four  new  mem- 
bers, bat  ioet  tiw  same  nnmbsrof  seatain  Msdridbya 
slight  minority.  The  followers  of  Don  Oarlos,  the  old 
pretender  to  the  Spanish  crown,  have  only  three  &eat-s 
left  at  their  disposition,  and  the  Socialists  have,  in  spite 
of  all  their  eflbvt^  not  yet  been  able  to  eleetaelnBle 
candidate. 

The  General  Commerf^  of  Persia  Dnring 

UI0;*-04.— The  general  commerce  of  the  Persian  Isra- 
pire  during  the  year  TavichgHn  11  (from  March  20, 1903, 
to  March  20^  19M)  rose  to  a  total  of  688,810,660  lu-aos,or, 
appnudmattfy,  10^714,(180  (a  knm  Is  about  &4  eents). 

Of  this  total,  the  importations  represent  ^32,343.2-Tr, 
and  the  exportations  amount«<l  to  alxjut  f-J^-wijOois. 
The  K'-neral  commerce  of  the  preceding  year  (19QM)S) 

rose  to  a  total  of  #38,038,367.  So  the  increase  was 
715,738  (or  90><  per  cent.,      per  cent,  being aa  increase 

in  importations  and  10  per  cent,  an  increase  in  exporta- 
tions). A  fl  nancler,  comments  the  Rcvue  DtploinaUqm 
(Paris),  will  H  lerstnml  by  these  figures  that,  while  the 
general  commerce  is  imturally  increasing,  the  condition 
of  the  country  is  not  i  mproved.  The  commercial  situation 
is  bad  enough.  Businieas  is  slow,  and  complaints  are 
heard  on  alt  sides  ooneeming  customs  duties,  the  custom- 
house, and  the  laws  which  took  effect  February  14.  ItKW, 
raising  the  taxes  on  all  the  important  articles  of  com- 
meroa  If  we  glance  at  the  part  played  by  the  powers 
in  oomnMKcial  relations  with  Persia,  we  see  that  all  of 
the  powers  rank  about  as  tbey  did  the  preceding  years. 
Rus.>«ia  is  favored  by  lier  KeoKraphical  situation.  She 
heads  the  list.,  with  a  toUil  Hgure  of  115,517,719  importa- 
tions. England,  also  favored  by  her  pocitlaa  in  tlie 
Indies,  to  the  south  of  the  Persian  Empire,  stands  sec- 
ond, with  16,785,7011.  These  two  powers  represent  61>^ 
per  cent,  of  the  total  annual  importation.  France  fol- 
lows Russia  and  England,  but  at  lung  distance  from 
them.  Her  importHtions  amount  to  about  fil,848,000  (5>^ 
per  cent,  of  the  total  importation).  In  IMg-Oli^  the 
French  importations  were  fl,498,O0Ol  80  Fninoe  baa 
made  a  little  pr  ioress— or.  rather,  she  trieved 
this  last  year  very  nearly  the  figure  that  she  reached  iu 
li)01-0c2.  The  otlier  importing  countries, taken  Ull  tO* 
gether,  show  Ubout  their  usual  figure. 
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HISTORY  AND  HISTORICAL  MEMOIRS. 

AWOKK  of  uiiusuitl  liistoric  iiiul  iKT.s<»iial  interest 
IsthecoUeetwl  niernoirsof  thu  iHte  Dr.  TlHinuvsW. 
ErnDB,  which  AppletoiiH  hiive  jiint  ixihlislicil  uinler  the 
title  "The  Second  Freiurh  Kiiipiri-,"  siilhhi'acliiiK  it 
"Napoleon  III.,  the  Eniprt^Hs  EuK^iiie,  iind  thu  Prince 
Imperial."  Dr.  Evau«  was  tho  "American  ilentisi  "  in 
I'ariH  from  1»47  until  after  the  (.'onininiie.  His  lonjc 
anil  clcMt*  attachment  t4>  N'a|M>le<>n  III.  anil  his  fiitnily, 
and  the  confiilential  relatioUH  he  maintained  witli  other 
iMJvereigns  and  princely 
hou.ieH  of  Europe,  afTunl- 
r<I  him  nnuHual  up|Mirtu- 
nities  for  ol^servinj^  the 
political  ideas  and  insti- 
tutionnin  France  and  the 
conditions  and  causes 
that  determined  the  fall 
of  the  second  French  Em- 
pire Heen  from  within. 
The  E  m  p  r  e  «  H  Eugenie 
wii.s  entertained  by  Dr. 
Evan.H  during  her  flight 
from  Paris.  The  Emper- 
or himself  was  a  close 
friend  of  the  American 
doctor.  Just  before  hiti 
death  (in  18W5),  Dr.  Evan.s 
began  to  write  his  mem- 
oirs and  to  gather  to- 
gether into  coherent  furni  a  sketch  of  the  milit4iry  and 
political  situation  in  France  and  (Jermany  preceding  the 
war,  including  the  escape  of  the  Empress  from  Paris.— 
the  latter  a  narrative  which  had  remaimil  unpublished 
for  some  twelve  ywirs,  l>ecause  of  a  feelinK<'f  delii-ary  on 
the  part  of  the  writer.  Dr.  Evans  die<l  lH>fore  his  ta.>k 
had  l«en  con>plet«<l,  and  the  prejwnt  volume  h^s  l)een 
edited  by  Edwanl  A.  Crane,  M.D..  one  of  his  e.v<H:nu>rH. 
While  making  no  pretensions  to  literary  ability,  Dr. 
Evans  undoubteilly  possesMil  the  gift  of  saying  what 
he  had  to  say  with  sincerity  and  directness.  The  hutnaii 
personal  interest  in  the  notes  and  letters  tnore  than 

  atone  for  the  lack  of  lit- 

 I      erary  form,  —  a  form 

^^^^^^^^^Hl  which  the  jiains- 

taking  w  o  r  k  of  Dr. 
Crane  has  not  Ix'en  able 
to  supply. 

The  fourth  and  last 
volume  of  Mr.  Poult- 
ney  Higelow's  "  History 
of  the  (lernian  Strug- 
gle for  hilH!rty,"  illus- 
trated with  portraits, 
ha.s  U-en  publi»he<l  by 
Har|)ers.  This  volume 
treats  of  the  al)«orbi ug- 
ly interesting  Slurm 
uiiil  l>ninij  |R'rio«l,  the 
rouLT.Ner  bioei>ow.  revolution  of  184b.  Mr. 


Bigelow's  study  and  training  have  made  him  peculiarly 
well  fitted  to  picture  for  u.s  this  period  of  German  his- 
tory, which,  although  so  near  the  present  day,  is  so  little 
known.  He  has  fortified  his  narrative  with  copious 
quotation.H,  note.s,  and  bibliographical  references.  The 
revolutions  of  Frankfort,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Munich 
-are  graphically  depict«d,  and  wo  can  see  the  tremen- 
dous growth  of  the  influence  of  the  laboring  cla.ssesand 
of  siHMalistic  diH-triues  in  Germany  under  the  guidance 
of  Kiigels  and  Marx. 

Tlie  memoirs,  obser^'ations.,  rcminiscenoejs  and  con- 
clusions of  the  late  Col.  Charles  Denby  have  been  pul>- 
lisheil  by  L.  (.'.  Page  &  Co.  under  the  title  "China and 
Her  people.''  This  work  is  in  two  volunies,  and  is  pro- 
fu.sely  illustrate<l  with  half-tone  engravings,  chart,s, 
and  maps.  Colonel  Denby's  reconl  in  our  diplomatic 
service— thirt^HMi  succ«?ssive  years  as  American  minister 
to  China— is  unique.  Through  three  administration.s 
and  (Hirt  of  a  fourth  he  remainecl  at  the  Chinese  capi- 
tal, conducting  our  relations  with  the  Chinese  (Jovern- 
tnent  with  diunity  and  skill.  .  The  first  volume  deals 
geiierally  with  the  sin-ial  life  of  China  and  the  Chinese 
IMDple,  and  the  second  with  the  {Kilitical  phases  of  Chi- 
ncM-  life.  Cliajjters  on  the  Chino-.Jai]anesa  War  and 
the  |{us--o-,IaiHinestr  War  have  l>een  fulde<l  by  the  editor 
of  the  work,  which  was  rejuly  for  publication  shortly 
after  Colonel  Denby's  death.    Es|)ecially  interesting 

and  important  are  the 
late  minister's  own 
words  on  the  lioxer  re- 
bel I  ion  and  t  he  mission- 
ary question. 

While  it  may  not  be 
true  that  in  the  (>34 
jMiges  of  his  "  History 
of  Egypt"  (.Scribners) 
I)r..Tame8  Henry  Bre^is- 
te<l  .says  the  last  wonl 
on  the  subject,  yet  it 
would  seem  safe  to  as- 
sert that  he  has  ix>.sjiid 
all  previou.s  woi^ls  in  a 
coherent,  interesting 
way.  Dr.  Breasted,  who 
is  professor  of  Egyptol- 
ogy and  Oriental  his- 
tory in  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  director 
of  the  Haskell  Oriental  Museum,  has  sjM-nt  years  in 
Egypt  iiM-lf  and  in  Fn-ncli  and  German  arehieological 
collections  preparing  for  this  work.  The  volume,  which 
covers  the  jjeriiKl  from  the  earliest  limes  to  the  Persian 
conquest,  is  (trofusely  illustrat^nl,  and  provided  with  an 
excellent  inde.v  and  chronological  table^^.  As  to  his 
method  of  study,  Profes.sor  Breasted  says  in  the  preface 
that  he  went  to  the  original  diK-ument.s,  "  irres|>ective  of 
other  studies  and  resulis.  and  it  was  in  almost  all  ca.ses 
only  after  such  uiibia.siM|  study  that  any  older  tniiishi- 
tion  or  iweontit  of  a  d<H-ument  wjus  consnlied." 

The  John  C.  Winston  Com[uiny  Ikws  brought  out 
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an  English  trnnslatinn, 
vory  li  H  II  (1  HO  ni  e  I  >■ 
ImxiikI  hikI  illustrHted, 
of  Gautier's  "  KusHia," 
w  i  t  h  supplementary 
material  by  wverul 
other  diHtin^iiislietl 
French  travelers.  To 
lliis  they  have  added, 
to  make  a  two-volume 
Ixiok,  a  chapter  upon 
the  Ktrug»{1e  of  KuHsia 
fur  KUprenwu-y  in  the 
far  East,  by  Florence 
M.  Tyson,  bringing  the 
history  down  to  the 
mi<l(lle  of  the  pn'sent 
year.  Gautier's  "  Kus- 
sia"  will  be  remem- 
bered as  one  of  a  serieii 
of  fascinating  travel 
.Ht<»ries,  written  in  the 
Ijest  vein  of  the  author 
of  "Italy."  " Constan- 
tinople," and  "The  Ori- 
ent ."  The  phot«>grav- 
urvs  illuNtrHtiiig  the 
hook  are  unusually 
well  thnie. 

The  first  complete 
history  of  the  Ku.ssiv 
,Ia|>anese  War.  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  is  the 
stibsiaiitial  volume  en- 
tit  le«l  "The  War  in  the 
Far  Kivit"  by  the  mili- 
t4»ry  corres|H)ndeiit  of 
the  London  Thius. 

This  work,  which  has  l)een  brought  out  in  Xew  York 
by  E.  P.  Uutton,  is  emlx-llislied  with  nine  full-piige 
photogravure  illustnitious  an<l  n»any  maps  and  plans. 
There  is  an  introduction,  written  especially  for  the  vol- 
ume, and  an  appendix  which  gives  the  chronology  of 
the  war  and  the  make-up  of  iNith  .Japanese and  Russian 
forces  etigaKe<l.  The  chiipters  are  not  signed,  and  the 
writer  declares  that,  while  they  werewritten  "frtnn  day 
t4>day,  preserving  the  con  tern  jwrary  color,  warmth,  and 
{Nirtisanship,"  yet  they  will,  he  hopes,  ser^'e  a8  a  pre- 
liminary stu<ly  of  the  campaign. 

A  translation  from  the  German  of  F)r.  Gustav  Kar- 
peles'  lectures  on  .Tudaism  has  l>een  published  by  the 
.Iewi>*h  I'ublication  Society,  under  the  title  ".lews  and 
Judaism  in  the  \inete»Mith  Century."  These  lectures 
were  delivereil  in  the  winter  of  1W.>-1H00,  In'fore  the 
Vrn  iii  for  jWiUm  hc  (it  HvhirhU:  uiul  Litt  nitur. 

t)ne  of  the  fir>t  attempts  of  a  Southern  man  to  pre- 
pare an  iiTiparlial  statement  of  the  causes  of  the  Civil 
War  bus  resulted  in  the  v<ilume  ent itle«l  "The  Broth- 
ers" War."  by  .Tohn  C.  Keeil  (Boston:  liittle.  Brown  & 
Co.).  It  is  true  that  few  Americans,  either  Northern  or 
Sovjtherii  Jsirn,  are  pre|iiin'<l  tt>  accept  without  n's«'rva- 
tion  all  the  proj>ositions  .M-t  forth  by  Mr.  Hee<l  in  this 
iKKik. — particularly  his  conclusions  reganling  the  race 
»|U«>stion.— but  it  is  also  undeniably  true  that  Mr.  Reetl's 
analysis  of  the  old-time  prejuilices  of  the  resjs'ctive  sec- 
tions is  to  a  great  deitree  accurat<>  anil  sane,  and  can 
harflly  fail  to  make  for  an  increasing  tolerance  on  the 
part  of  Imth  sertionn.  Southerners  will  reiul  the  volume 


THK  AI.AIMSTKH  STATIT.  OK 
AMKMIAKIS.  SISTKH  OH  I'lAN- 
Kltl   ll-AIKO  MI-SKl'M). 

Illnstrntion  (n-dui-ed)  from 
KreH»ted*6  "History  of  EiO'Pt." 


to  we  how  far  one  of  their  own  houHehold  may  go  in 
friendly  concessions  to  their  opponent-s,  while  Northern- 
ers will  find  entertainment  and  profit  in  this  Southern- 
er's defense  of  his  own  institutions  ami  frauk  criticism 
of  thofie  who  in  p)i.st  years  believed  it  their  duty  to  over- 
thn»w  those  institutions.  One  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  Mr.  Kee<l's  writing  is  his  frank  recognition 
of  the  actual  result.s  of  the  war.  The  tendency  of  his 
book  is  to  make  each  section  more  fully  recognize  the 
other's  point  of  view. 

A  fresh  treatmentof  a  theme  almut  which  much  haa 
been  written  is  the  volume  cntitle<l  "  In  and  Out  of  the 
Old  Mi8.sions  of  California,"  by  George  Wharton  .James 
(Boston  :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.).  Besides  summarizing 
the  historical  account  of  the  Franciscan  missions  of 
California,  Mr.  James  analyzes  the  mission  style  of 
architecture,  and  gives  pictorial  accounts  of  the  interior 
deconitions  of  the  missions, — the  furniture,  pnlpitj*, 
d«K>rs,  and  other  wckxI work,— and  other  interesting  de- 
tails. Mr.  James  also  describes  the  condition  of  the 
Indians  prior  to.  during,  and  after  the  mission  epoch, 
and  includes  a  full  and  exhaustive  chapter  on  the 
subject  of  .secularism.  The  numerous  illustrations  of 
the  volunie  have  Ijeen  repnxlucctl  from  photograph.s 
many  of  which  were  miule  by  the  author  himself. 

Mr.  William  Henry  Johnson's  "  Freticli  Pathfinders 
in  North  America"  (lioston  :  Little.  Bn>wn  &  Co.)  re- 
count's t  lie  adventures  and  discoveries  of  Cartier.  Chant- 
plain,  Manpiette.  I*a  Siklle.  and  other  of  the  old  French 
explorers,  comprising,  in  fact,  a  complete  narrative  of 
French  exploration  in  America,  written  in  a  style  espe- 
cially adapted  for  yt)unger  rea<lers, 

A  series  of  (mpers  by  Prof.  John  Ba.H.sett  Moore  on 
the  fundamental  policies  of  our  attitude  tx>wanl  other 
countries  have  iMt^n  appearing  in  a  nnmljer  of  the  maga- 
zines and  reviews  during  the  past  year,  and  have  at- 
tracted wide  attention  in  Euwpe  and  America.  These 
I)a{)ers  have  now  been  collected  and  published  in  alxx>k 

entitle<l  "American 
Piploniacy :  Its  Spirit 
and  Achiev  ments" 
(Harpers).  Professor 
Moore'sown  reputation 
as  a  d  i  p  lo m  a t  is 
etiualed  by  his  ability 
to  write  forceful,  clear, 
and  fascinating  essays, 
elaltorating  from  ap- 
parent ly  unimiMirtant 
eventji  in  our  national 
history  an  ex|x>sition  of 
the  principles  by  which 
our  statesmen  have 
t>een  guide<l,  thus  lay- 
ing down  an  outline  of 
the  distinctive  pur- 
poses of  American  di- 
plomacy. Nothing, 
aays  Professor  Moore, 
in  his  preface,  could  be 
more  erroneous  than 
the  supposition  that  the  fnlted  States  has,  as  the  re- 
sult of  certain  changes  in  its  habits,  suddenly  be- 
come within  the  la.Ht  few  years  a  "world  power." 
The  Unite<l  .States  has,  in  reality,  "always  been  in  the 
fullest  and  highest  sense  a  world  power;  and  the  rec- 
onl  of  its  achievements  in  the  promulgation  and  spread 
of  liberal  and  humane  doctrines  la  one  in  which  no 
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American  need  beettste  to  own  a  patiiotte  pride.**  Tbts 

Tolume  is  illQHtrated  with  portraits. 

Captain  Malmn'a  latetit  work,  "Sea  Power  in  ItH  Re- 
latiouH  to  tiw  War  of  1812."  in  two  vulunieA  (lioHUm  : 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.),  oonoludee  the  aeriea  of  **The  In- 
fluenoe  of  Sea  Power  Upon  Htetorjr**  am  orifflnalljr  eon- 
ceived  by  th«»  author.  Captain  Malmn  innintainH  that 
tht*  Americutj  victories  on  Lake  Kric  ami  Iwtkc  Cham- 
plnin,  in  the  War  of  18r2,  illustrate  the  coutrolliiiK  in- 
floeooe  of  naval  power,  even  when  transferred  from  the 
•ea  to  Inland  bodies  of  fresh  water.  He  dntves  from 
that  experience  the  same  k-ssun  h^s  that  which  in  earlier 
votnmesi  he  1ms  drawn  fnitn  tin-  larger  fields  of  war.  It 
i>  mil  hy  i>iilated  o|>erations  or  naval  duels  tlwit  wars 
are  decided,  but  by  force  matieed  and  handled  iu  sliillful 
eamMnatlon.  From  hto  rarvey  of  the  long  tiatn  of 
onuses  that  led  to  the  War  of  1812,  Captain  Mahan  con- 
dndea  that  Wa-shinfiton's  warninps  to  prepare  for  war 
anil  Iniild  a  navy  in  the  carlv  yisiis  of  tlie  Frciirh  revo- 
lutionary  wars  should  have  Ui-n  ii)M-ye<l,  and  that  war 
should  have  been  declare<i  by  this  country  not  later 
than  1807,  when  Great  Britain  refused  to  give  up  her 
prartice  i>f  impressing  American  seamen. 

It  is  well  kiiiiwii  that  the  late  Dr.  Urnry  Martyn 
Dexter  lnul  collt'ctt'<l  the  timterialsof  auelub.initr  record 
of  the  niorenient  in  KukIhihI  that  led  to  tlu-t'tniur.ition 
of  the  Pilfjcrims  to  Holland  and,  Uter,  to  America.  These 
materials  have  been  worked  over  hj  Dr.  Dextet^s  son, 
Morton  Dexter,  and  now  apjH'ar  in  tin-  foriii  of  n  suIk 
stantiHl  volume,  entitled  "The  Knylatid  and  llnllund 
of  the  Plli?ritns"(Houghton,  Mifflin).  This  work  ojiena 
with  »n  interesting  description  of  "the  Snglaod  of  oar 
fathert*,**  traces  tne  rell^ons  and  ecclestaitticat  more* 

nient  from  xvliirh  the  I'ilcrim  Chureh  Wasevolved,  nar- 
rates the  e.MKlus  to  Holland,  and  concludes  with  a 
detailed  story  of  the  sojourn  of  the  Pilgrims,  year  Ijy 
jear,  in  Amsterdam  aud  in  Leyden.  This  is  by  all  odds 
the  most  complete  reeord  of  Pilgrim  origins  yet  pub- 
lished in  till-  (  oiintry. 

It  Is  many  years  since  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  wrote 
his  "History  of  Our  Own  Times,"  and  the  author,  who 
was  a  young  man  when  be  began  his  task,  has  lived 
through  three  more  stirring  deeades  and  been  a  keen 
o»>serv(T,  if  not  an  active  participant,  in  mfeny  of  the 
history-iiiakinK  events  of  these  later  times.  Almost 
twenty  years  after  the  publicn)  inn  of  lii.->  nrinitial  his- 
tory, it  was  necessary  to  add  supplementary  chapters, 
eontlnnlng  the  narrative  down  to  Queen  Vletoria^ 
I^iiiniund  Jubilee,  in  1807,  and  now  tlwre  appear  two 
more  volumes,  covering  the  period  from  the  Diamond 
Jubilee  to  tin-  Hcci'ssion  of  KiiiK  Edward  VII.  (Har|>ers). 
These  volumes  include,  not  only  an  account  of  all  the 
erente  of  public  inii>ortance  iK-ciirring  in  the  British 
Empire  between  thoi<e  dates,  but  also  •  TBtroapeet  of 
the  important  changes  wblcb  tbe  reign  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria <4aw  in  the  public  life,  the  literature,  art,  and 
science  of  that  period.  Following  out  the  purpose)  of 
hlsworlc,  the  author  baa  made  theie  oimeluding  vol- 
umes of  the  aeries,  not  merely  a  reeord  of  events  and 
diues,  but  a  survey  of  life  and  of  social  progress. 

Ill  tlic  ".Medieval  Town"  scries  iMiiciii i !liin l,  tlie 
story  uf  Edinburgh  is  contributed  by  ()li[>li;iiii  Siiieuion. 
The  architectural  features  of  this  noble  Scdttish  city 
are  well  brought  out  in  the  drawings  by  Herbert  Hail- 
ton  and  J.  Ajrton  Symington,  as  well  as  In  tbe  text. 

Mr.  Frederick  A.  Olter,  whose  hlstiiries  of  the  West 
Indies  are  well  known,  has  compiled  a  readable  biug- 

wgitf  of  Hernando  OocMi^  the  oonqneror  oC  Mexico 


(Harpers).  This  Httte  book  iMglnB  with  an  aoeonnt  of 

conditions  in  Siiain  at  the  beginiiing  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  tells  how  Cortes,  a  liankrupt  CuUiu 
planter,  sot  out  for  Mexico  with  a  l>and  of  five  hundred 
untrained  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  how  by  various  aUi- 
anees  and  intrigues  he  worked  his  way  to  absolute  do- 
minion in  the  city  of  Mexico. 

Two  of  the  most  recent  volumes  in  the  series  of 
"American  Commonwealths"  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 
are  "  Louisiana :  A  Kecord  of  Expansion,"  by  Albert 
Phelps,  and  **  Rhode  Island :  A  Study  in  Separatism,* 
by  Irving  B.  Richman.  Mr.  Phelps  has  a  large  subject 
in  Louisiana,  since  it  involves  a  survey  of  the  great  con- 
flict between  the  Latin  and  the  Saxon  mci-s  for  the  pos- 
session of  tbe  Mississippi  Valley.  Mr.  Kicbman's  tbeme^ 
on  the  other  hand,  involves  the  play  of  foroea  wholly 
antagonistic  to  those  of  expansion.  The  significant  f«h- 
ture  of  Rhode  Island  history  is  truly,  as  Mr.  Richman 
aptly  puts  it,  separatism.  The  conflict Iiik  and  appar- 
ently irreconcilable  forces  that  have  lieen  at  work 
through  all  our  national  history  in  the  development  of 
different  States  of  the  Union  could  not  be  lietter  illus- 
t  rated  than  in  these  hist<»ries  of  two  commonwealths. 

Tlie  st,\:  \  I  if  our  deal ;  n  u  it  li  I  iie  .\nierican  Indian  is 
related  hy  Seth  K.  Iluiuphrey,  under  the  title  " The  In- 
dian Dispossessed" 
(Littk^  Brown  &  Co.). 
The  author  has  gone 
to  the  official  records 
for  l)is  account  of  our 
national  govern- 
ment's dealings  with 
the  reservation  Indi- 
an, the  breaking  of 
faith,  and  the  succes- 
sive removals  of  the 
Indians  from  their 
homes  to  rtglons  less 
attractive  to  white 
settlers.  There  is  an 
interesting  chapter, 
entitled  "Dividing 
the  Spoils,"  which 
gives  a  gtxxl  descrijH 
tion  of  the  scenes  at 
tbe  opening  of  tbe  Cherokee  strip.  Another  chapter  is 
devoted  to  an  exiMsitiun  of  the  vicious  induenoes  iu 
our  own  qrstem,  which  have  resulted  In  repeated  acta 
of  IqJmAioe,  notwithstanding  the  general  good  Inten- 
tions of  tbe  American  people. 

A  man  who  has  Ix-en  [irosecutcd  }>y  his  government 
not  less  than  nine  times  fop  political  offenses  aud  has 
pas.se<l  two  years  oC  his  lifb  in  prison  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  some  atixring  reminisoenoes  of  revolu- 
tionary polities.  Such  has  been  the  experience  of 

\Villi;n)\  O'Brien,  MP,  tlie  Irish  irrridiu-ilaltle,  whose 
recollections  have  just  lietrn  published  l)y  the  Macmillan 
COmimny  -Mr.  O'Brien's  present  volume,  however.  Is 
eoBoerned  less  with  his  own  personal  vicissitudes  tlian 
with  the  history  of  the  Irish  agitation  during  the  past 
thirty  years.  One  chapter,  inde<'d,  entiH.  4  '  .Mv  I'irst 
Word  and  Last  on  Irish  Affairs  '  sums  up  the  Irish 
situation  in  the  years  1870  to  18T4  iu  a  way  that  gives 
us  the  author's  distinct  j^int  of  view.  Mr.  O'Brien's 
consplcnoos  position  In  Journalism  not  only  made  him 
a  shiniiiir  riifirk  for  tlie  goviTtiinent  i)ros4>iMit..rs,  Imt 
provided  hiui  with  an  immense  store  of  material  from 

wblohlielMe  bwn»ble  to  vonatwctahistotjof  those 
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times.  The  reminiH- 
ceiices  which  lie  hoH 
seen  lit  tu  publish  in 
th«  preHciit  volume  are 
cliiefly  confined  to  the 
TO's  and  Ws  of  the 
last  century. 

The  fourth  volume 
of  Herbert  Paul's 
"Hi.Htory  of  MiHlcrn 
Knglaiitl"  (Macniil- 
lan)  begins  with  the 
KaHtern  troubles 
which  tcrminateil  in 
fill"  K  UKsrh-Turkish 
Wiir  i)f  1H77,  chroni- 
cle!* the  succeHsive 
8tMKe!4  in  the  Irish  con- 
troversy of  the  early 
Ws,  and  closes  with 
the  fall  of  the  Glad- 
stone iiiini.stry  in  1W.5.  The  flrHt  jmrt  of  the  volume 
is  chiefly  occupied  with  England's  foreign  relations,  and 
the  latter  part  with  the  various  phas(*s  of  the  Irish 
probliMU. 

The  articles  on  American  political  history  contrib- 
utetl  lAi  l^alor's  "  Cycloi)e<liH  of  Political  Science,  Politi- 
cal Kconoiny,  and  Political  History"  by  the  late  Prof. 
Alexander  Johnston  have  l»i«en  incoriK)rated  into  a 
work  entitled  "American  Political  History  "(Put  nams), 
consisting  of  two  volumes,  etlit-ed  and  supplemented 
by  Prof.  .James  A.  WoiMlburn,  of  Indiana  I'niversity. 
The  first  part  covers  the  Hevolution.  Constitution,  and 
growth  of  nationality,  I'dS-lKta.  Tlic  material  on  this 
subject  originally  prepart-d  by  Professor  Johnston  has 
been  for  a  (jnarter  of  a  century  re<tognized  by  teachers 
and  students  as  extremely  valuable.  In  the  present 
form  of  publication,  they  will  have  a  still  wider  service 
and  Usefulness. 

A  strategical  history  of  our  Civil  War  has  been 
written  by  Lieut.  \V.  Hirkl)eck  WikmI  and  Maj.  J.  E.  Ed- 
monds, of  the  British  army.  The  impartiality  of  these 
writvrs  will  not  l)e  questioned.  The  technical  litera- 
ture of  the  war  is  now  hi  viiluminnun  that  the  stinlent 
of  strategy  may  learn  from  a  compilation  of  this  kind 
iiii|MirtHnt  ami  profitnble  Iess4)n.s.  The  work  is  pnv 
vidi><l  with  ex(rflleiit  maps  and  plans.  The  politinil  and 
diphiptatic  sitle  of  tin-  war  is  ignon'd  exwpt  in  those 
instances  when  it  «lireclly  infiueiiced  the  military  course 
of  event**. 

Under  the  title  "  Historic  Illinois"  (Chicago :  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co.),  Mr.  Uaiidall  Parrish  has  written  an 
entertaining  volume  of  historic  nmiance,  tx-ginning 
with  acciiuiits  of  tin-  monuments  h-ft  by  s(»-callcd 
mound-builders  in  Illimtis.  following  these  with  de- 
scriptions of  olil  Iiidiiin  villjigi's  and  battlefields,  then 
taking  up  the  tales  of  the  first  Kuropenn  explorers, 
tracing  their  jourm-ys  by  waterways  anil  forest  trails, 
and  tint  lining  the  early  settlements  of  trading  posts 
dfiwii  to  and  including  the  American  occupation  of  the 
c.irly  ninete»Mith  ci-ntury. 

Tlie  Imckground  of  Italian  history  which  finds  its 
support  ill  the  traditions  of  Koine  has  Im-cii  presented 
ill  graiihic,  cumpletf  fiLshion  by  Dr.  Ettore  Pais,  for- 
merly professor  in  the  I'nivcrsiiy  of  Wisconsin  and  now 
in  the  University  of  Naph-s,  in  a  volume  entitle^l  "  An- 
cient liegeiiils  nf  Uoiiiun  History  "<  l)<Mld,  .Meiul t,  which 
Im*  bevn  traasUiled  by  Mr.  Mario  E.  Cw^nza,  of  the 


College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  This  is  a  very  com- 
prehensive volume  of  more  than  three  hundred  pages, 
illustrated,  and  supplied  with  copious  notes  and  tableK. 

The  art  of  the  r<ico»tf<*Mr  and  the  UtUrntcur  have 
been  dev<ittHl  a  gocxl  deal,  during  the  piial  year,  to  the 
France  of  three  centuries  ago.  Two  charmingly  writ^ 
ten  and  illustrated  voliunes  on  the  reign  of  the  Grand 
Monarch  ctinsider  "Versailles  and  the  Court  Under 
Louis XI V.'* (Century)  and  '* Louis  XIV.  and  LaOrandc 
Mademoiselle"  (Putnams).  The  author  of  the  first 
uaniMl,  Mr.  James  Eugene  Farmer,  hasalreiwly  written 
a  successful  volume  of  "Es.says  on  French  History." 
In  the  present  volume,  he  endeavors  to  give  ns  the  "at- 
nuisphere"  of  the  brilliant  and  lavish  court  at  Versailles 
during  the  days  of  the  Grand  Monarch.  The  volume 
contains  a  suggt>stive  description  of  Louis  the  man. 
He  (Kjssessetl,  "perhaps  more  than  any  other  monarch, 
that  terrifying  majesty  so  natunil  to  a  king."  Mme. 
Arv6«le  Barine,  in  the  other  volume  ("I^mis  XIV.  and 
La  (irande  Mjidemoiselle"),  attempts  to  reveal  the  int  i- 
mate life  of  t  he  monarch  in  his  early  and  more  jMissionate 
I>erio<l.  The  (iniiide  Miwlemoiselle,  cousin  to  the  king, 
also  showed  hers«'lf  a  true  child  of  her  century,  and  it 
is  in  describing  the  changing  conditions  of  the  court 
during  her  career  that  the  author  aims  to  set  forth  the 
l>eginningH  of  political,  religious,  and  economic  liberty 
in  France, 

Very  appropriately,  in  conjunction  with  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Franklin  bicentennial,  there  ajijiears  a  new 
edition  of  the  writings  of  Ik'iijamin  Franklin,  collected 
andetlited,  withalifeand  introtluction,  by  Alfre<i  Henry 
Smyth  (Macniillan).    It  may  surprise  even  our  well- 

  inforineil  readers  to 

learn  t  hat  many  Frank- 
lin manuscripts  liavc 
been  discoverwl  since 
the  Higelow  edition  of 
his  writings  in  1887. 
Mr.  .*^myth  tells  us  that 
in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  alone 
there  is  a  collection  of 
more  than  eigiit  hun- 
dred of  Franklin's  pri- 
vate pa[M-rs,  which  wiis 
brought  u»  light  in  llMn 
aud  has  never  Ix'en  seen 
until  now  by  any  ctli- 
t/or.  As  a  ix>rt  ion  of  his 
tnsk,  Mr.  .Smyth  luis 
niwie  a  minute  study 
of  the  thirteen  thou- 
Hiind  Franklin  docn- 
menlH  in  the  American 
PhiloMiphical  S<K;iety's 
collection.  These d<H-u- 
ments  comprise  a  correspondence  carrie«l  on  in  nine 
languages  with  all  the  world,  and  deal  with  every  the- 
ory of  philosophy  and  every  scheme  of  fiolitics,  famil- 
iar and  unfamiliar,  in  the  eight<>eiitli  century.  Thes4> 
instAUces  suffice  to  show  the  iiii{X)rtance  of  this  authori- 
tative e«lition  of  Franklin's  works,  which  it.self  dix-s 
much  to  commemorate  the  two  hundredth  anniversary 
of  his  birth. 

"The  Journal  of  Ijatrolx;"  (.\ppletons)  comprises 
the  not-»-s  and  sketclu-s  minle  by  Benjamin  Henry  La- 
trolx',  the  architect  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  dur- 
ing his  travels  iu  the  Uuite<l  StaU'*  frpnj  171*6  to  IW. 
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Frontlsploi'o  (rcdticffl)  from 
"The  Journnl  of  Latrobe." 
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OLIVER  Kt.IJ<WnKTH. 

Fninll«|)l«-ci'  (rwlurwl)  from 
"Thv  Life  of  Oliver  KlUworth.' 


A  sketch  of  Latrobe,  Trritten  by  one  of  hln  descendantR, 
prefaces  the  volume.  Latruhe  vrm  a  naturaliHt  an  well 
as  an  architect,  and  portionM  of  bin  Jourtial, — tui,  fur 
instance,  hi.H  account  of  the  "  habits  of  certain  Virginia 
insectH,"  oli«*erv«l  in  the  year  17M5,— are  not  without 
interei^t  to  naturalists  of  the  present  day.  He  was  also 
a  man  of  the  world  and  a  clever  commentator  on  what 
he  saw  Koinu  on  around  him.  One  of  the  best  pen 
pictures  of  Washington  that  we  liave  is  lAtrolw's  ac- 
count of  a  visit  to  the 
Father  of  his  Country 
at  Mount  Vernon  in 
I'm. 

M  r.  William  Garrott 
Brown  has  written 
"The  Life  of  Oliver 
Kllsworth"  (Macmil- 
lan).  KIJsworth'H  oa 
n-er  is  intenwting  at 
the  present  time, — not 
only  Ix'rauseof  his  im- 
jMirtMUt  i>art  in  thedis- 
ciiMsions  of  the  (Conti- 
nental Congress  and 
the  constitutional  con- 
vention of  ITW,  but  als4i 
as  a  typical  life,  begin- 
ning in  colonial  times 
in  a  portion  of  Connec- 
ticut somewhat  remote 
from  the  ce,nters  of 
population.  Kllsworth 
lived  to  )>ecome  a  Senator  of  the  new  fe<lenil  govern- 
ment, and,  Anally,  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court., 
lie  always  retained  his  home  at  Windsor,  on  the  Con- 
necticut River,  and  U'lieved  that  no  spot  in  America 
had  greater  natural  attractions. 

LITERARY  BIOGRAPHY  AND  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

The  c<»niplete  and  authorized  biograj)hy  of  Sidney 
I.<anier,  by  H^dwin  .Minis  (Ilought^in,  .Midlin  &  Co.), 
comes  from  the  press  twenty-four  years  after  the  poet's 
death.  In  the  scant  two  score  years  of  I.,anier's  earthly 
life,  which  liegan  at  Macon,  Ga.,  in  1S43,  he  wi^h  by  turns 
a  student,  a  teacher,  a  Confe<lerat«  soldier,  a  lawyer,  a 
musician,  a  university  lecturer,  a  poet,  and  an  essayist, 
and  in  each  of  these  callings  he  made  his  mark.  Pro- 
fessor Minis,  himself  a  Southerner,  has  written  intelli- 
gently and  sympathetically  of  I^nier's  Southern  envi- 
ronment. He  pictures  the  young  (Jeorgian  as  a  man 
among  men  in  the  intense  struggles  against  adversity 
which  engage<i  all  Southern  youth  in  the  years  imme- 
diately following  the  Civil  War.  Ijinier's  life  was  by 
no  means  lacking  in  pictures<iue  incident,  but  his  biog- 
rapher has  <lone  well  to  place  his  emphasis  on  the  silent 
months  and  years  of  scholarly  anil  artistic  growth 
which  lloweretl  at  last  in  verse  of  exquisite  melody  and 
grace.  His  lectureship  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
Miy,  in  the  early  «lays  of  that  in.stitution,  proved  to  be 
the  culnnnation  of  an  all  too  brief  career.  The  biog- 
rapher makes  gotxl  use  of  the  poet's  letters  to  membem 
of  his  family  and  intimate  friends  in  relating  the  story 
of  his  life.  In  no  other  way  could  the  rare  qualities  of 
such  a  personality  he  jiortraywl. 

A  sumptuous  e<lition,  in  two  vcdumes,  of  Sainte- 
Beuve's  "Portraits  of  the  Eighteenth  Century"  has 
just  apiteared  in  Rnglish  translation  (Vol.  I.  by  Kath- 
arine P.  Worraeley,  and  Vol.  II.  by  George  Buruham 


SIlt.NKV  I.AM  Kit. 

Ives),  with  critical  intnxluctions  by  Kilmond  Schen-r, 
publishe<l  by  the  Piitnams.  These  portraits  jire  his- 
toricial  and  literary  essays,  taken  from  .Stinte-Beuve's 
famous  "  Causeries  du  Lundi,''  "  Port  raits  de  Femnx's," 
and  "Portraits  Ijitt^raires."  The  French  originals  it 
will  be  rememlien-d,  were  puhliHlu-d  in  lifteen  or  six- 
teen volumes,  and  these  two  are  selections  and  abridg- 
ments. The  first  volume  consists  of  "  [Mirtraits"  (among 
«>thers)  of  Madame  de  Stal'l.I/e  Saije,  .Montes(|uieu,  Vol- 
taire, Chesterfield,  Franklin,  Louis  XV.,  an<l  the  AbW 
B»irth«5lemy.  The  second  volume  inclnd«'s  [s-n  sketches 
of  Madame  Necker,  Diderot,  Koussttjin,  Ituffon,  Ber- 
nardin  de  Saint-Pierre,  Frc<lerick  the  (Jreat.  Beaumar- 
cliaLs,  .Tac(iue.s  Necker,  and  Marie  Antoinette.  Typo- 
graphically, the  volumes  are  all  that  could  he  desired, 
and  the  illustrations  an*  excellent. 

A  great  «h'al  of  i)ersonal  as  well  as  literary  interest 
attaches  to  the  "letters  of  Heiirik  Il)sen,"  which  have 
just  been  published  by  Vox,  Duflield  &  Co.  The  tnins- 
lation  is  by  .lohn  NilstMi  I<aurvik  and  Mary  Morisou. 
For  the  pa,st  twenty-five  years  Ihsen  has  desired  to 
write  an  account  of  his  own  psychological  ami  artistic 
development,  but  was  dissuade<l  from  this  by  his  pul>- 
lisher,  Fre<lerik  Hegel.  N<»w,  in  tlie  latent  years  of  his 
life,  when  his  memoirs  are  not  even  iiejir  completion, 
this  collection  of  letters  may  perhaps  take  the  pliue  of 
the  contemplat«Hl  autHibiography.  Kxtending  juh  they 
do  over  a  period  of  more  than  fifty  years,  they  present 
the  man  durinu  the  changing  con<litions  of  his  life  and 
his  frienilships.  and  contain  a  g(MMl  deal  of  biouraphical 
and  literary  interest  which  has  iiev«'r  U'fore  l>een  niiwle 
|iuhlic.  They  were  written  wilhout  any  thought  of 
publication,  and  have,  theiefoni,  very  little  literary 
character  alsmt  them.    Giving,  as  they  do,  unreserved 
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exproMiloQ  to  his  personal  feelings,  they  also  throw 

light  upon  the  developiuent  of  his  theories  of  life  and 
art  and  ufion  the  germination,  growth,  and  aim  of  his 
workx.  There  are  no  letters  to  Ib^en  in  thin  collection, 
— only  those  from  his  own  pen.  It  is  like  listening  to 
some  one  telei)hontng,  but,  a.<t  is  often  the  case,  the 


REKRIK  imKN. 

(Frontispieco  from  "  LtrMom  of  Henrik  Ibsen.") 

listener  can  gain  an  excellent  idea  of  the  other  speaker's 
questions  from  the  answers  he  hears.  Some  of  the 
most  interesting  letters  in  the  collection  are  those  to 
the  Danish  critic  Georg  Bran<ies. 

Beyond  a  doubt,  the  nio*.t  noteworthy  literary  biog- 
raphy which  hdN  come  to  us  from  Kngland  during  the 
past  season  is  Herbert  Paul's  new  biography  of  Froude 
(Scrlbners).  It  must  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Paul's  work 
is  not  so  much  a  life  of  the  brilliant  Kiiglish  hi.ntorian 
as  an  essay  on  Fronde's  life  and  opinions.  There  is, 
perhniw,  nothing  really  new  in  the  volunu',  but  there  is 
cerlninly  a  gn-nt  deal  of  vigorous,  pungent,  and  intel- 
lectually brilliant  comment  on  the  views  and  accom- 
plishments of  the  lat«  historian.  Mr.  Paul  discus.scs 
Fruude's  early  life,  his  Oxford  education,  the  High 
Church  and  Uroml  Church  cojitmversies  his  relations 
with  Freeman  and  Carlyle,  an<l  his  attitude  on  the  dis- 
pute<i  historical  points  of  the  Ueformation,  the  Kngli.sh 
in  Ireland,  and  the  Eiigli.sh  in  their  own  empire.  In 
general,  says  Mr.  Paul,  despite  some  temporary  re- 
actions. Fromle  remained  thn)Ughout  his  career  a 
**  Prote.Htant,  Puritan,  s<?arloving,  priest-hating  Eng- 
lishman." This  may  not !)«  the  temperament  re<juire<i 
for  a  man  to  treat  history  as  a  science.  Indeed,  if  his- 
tory 1h5  a  science,  says  Mr.  Paul,  Froude  was  no 
historian.  "He  must  remain  outsido  the  i>ale,  in  the 
con>i>any  of  Thucydides.  Tacitu.s  Gibljon,  Macaulay, 
and  Mommsen."  If  historj',  however,  be  an  art,  then 
Froude's  work  is  imperishable. 


The  last  work  in  Mr.  E.  V.  Lncas'  comprehentlTS 
and  scholarly  series  on  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  is 
"The  Life  of  Charles  I^amb"  (Pntnams),  written  by 
Mr.  Lucas  himself,  in  two  handsomely  illu.strated  vol- 
umes aggregating  more  than  eleven  hundreil  pages.  In 
his  preface,  Mr.  Lucas  lists  and  briefly  characterizett 
other  biographies  of  the  famous  I^aniba,  and  shows  how 
these,  while  invaluable  in  other  field.s,  do  not  aim  at 
completeness.  The  present  work  is  full  of  persfjnalia, 
corn*sponilence,  and  ah»'cdot4>«,  approaching  in  minutia 
of  detail  the  famous  Boswell's  "Johnson."  Mr.  I.iic.i-^ 
ha>i  endeavoreil,  so  far  as  possible,  to  present  thi'  -^Nirj. 
of  Ijimb's  life  and  that  of  his  sister  in  their  own  words 
and  those  of  their  amtemimraries.  "I  ha%'e- tried  to 
lie,"  he  says,  "less  of  author  than  of  stage  manager." 
He  points  out  the  lack  of  any  memorial  to  Lamb,  with 
the  exception  of  the  joint  tablet  to  Cowjier,  Keata,  and 
I^Jtmb  in  the  K/imoiitoii  church,  and  regrets  that  "a 
stranger  to  our  land  seeks  in  vain  for  any  national  ex- 
pres.>iion  of  admiration  or  love  for  one  who  was  at  once 
Iierhaps  the  sweetest,  sanest,  and  most  human  of  Eng- 
lish prose  writers."  The  illustrations  in  them  volumes 
are  of  uiiuhuuI  interest,  including  hitherto)  unpublished 
(Iriiwings  an<l  sketches  of  l^^amb  anil  his  sister,  of  I.ieigh 
Hunt,  and  of  llaxlitt.  Atthe  end  of  the  second  volume 
i\w  four  apiH'ndices,  with  a  reprint  of  some  of  the 
jKH'tical  work  of  .John  Lamb,  .Sr.    Mr.  Lucas  ack now  1-. 


MART  AND  CHAKI.KS  I.AMn. 

(Prom  the  palntinit  by  F.  S.  Cary  In  1834.) 

ed<fes  his  debt  to  preceding  works  on  Lamb,  particu- 
larly to  the  recently  publishetl  "Final  Memorials" of 
Talfourd.  His  work  is  a  noteworthy  contribution  to 
literary  memorabilia. 

What  is  probably  the  most  complete  and  authorita- 
tive life  of  Goethe,  the  final  work  of  Dr.  Albert  BieL 
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•cbowsky,  hM  been  trnnslat«d  from  the  German  by 
William  A.  Cooper,  asBiHtnntprofesHor  of  German  in  the 
Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University.  This  work  iaentitled 
simply  "The  Life  of  Goethe"  (Putnams),  and  isinthree 
TolumeH.  finely  iilu8trate(i.    The  flrst  volunir,  covt'ring 


uocTHK  IN  ni«  TniiiTiirrii  yeah. 
(From  a  portrait  by  May.  now  In  8tatt«arL) 

the  period  from  the  poet's  birth  to  bin  return  from  It^ily 
(1749  to  1788),  haj»  just  appearetl.  This  biiijicrHphy  t-iii- 
braces  the  results  of  all  pre%  ioU8  studies  of  GiK'tln;,  aiirl 
in  written  with  a  highly  artistic  finish  not  always  cIiht- 
acteristic  of  literary  biographies.  The  German  pericnl- 
ical  press  is  almost  unanimous  in  declaring  it  to  the 
most  important  life  of  Goethe,  from  the  staiKlpoint  of 
tcholarship,  »ymi>athetic  interpretation,  and  literary 
art,  writteu  in  many  years. 

An  excellent  three-volume  edition  of  the  works  of 
George  Herbert,  with  a  biographical  sketch,  ha.s  Ihhmi 
prepared  by  George  Herliert  Palmer(Houghton,Mif!lin). 
This,  although  it  is  probably  the  most  complete,  and, 
critically  speaking,  the  final  eilition  of  tlie  Knglisli 
poet's  works,  is  really  a  labor  of  love,  the  result  of  a 
lifetime  of  .study.  As  Professor  Palmer  admits  in  his 
preface,  "there  are  few  to  whom  this  work  will  seem 
worth  while.  It  emljo<lies  long  labor  spent  on  a  nunor 
p(»et,  and  will  prolmbly  never  be  reml  entire  by  any 
one."  Xevertheless,  he  tells  uh,  it  is  a  labor  of  love  for 
one  who  attende<l  his  entire  life.  The  poetry  of  Herliert 
fc«  so  mingled  with  devout  piety  that  this  devotion 
aeems  particularly  appropriate  on  the  part  of  a  literary 
man  of  religious  turn  of  mind.  Despite  the  elaborate 
ecclesiatiticism  of  the  old  Puritan  writer,  Profes.sor 
Palmer  declares  that  he  is  profoundly  grat«ful  to  Her- 
bert for  "the  struggling  soul,  the  high-bred  gentleman, 
the  sagacious  observer,  the  ma«ter  of  language,  and  the 
persistent  artist"  of  which  his  life  affords  aa  example. 


The  three  volumes  are  rery  handsomely  printed  and 
illustrated. 

Two  new  volumes  of  the  "  English  Men  of  I^etters" 
series,  which  .Tohn  Mortey  is  editing  for  the  Macmillans, 
are  the  lives  of  Andrew  Marvell.  by  Augustine  liirrell, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Hmwne,  by  Edmund  Gostte.  The  key- 
note of  Mr.  liirrell's  volume  is  givvn  in  his  first  pant- 
graph,  when  he  refers  to  Marvt'U  as  "the  author  of 
poetry  of  ex(|Utsite  quality,  wlu-re  for  the  last  time  may 
Ihj  lieanl  the  pricele».s  note  of  the  Klixalxfthan  lyrifist, 
while  at  the  same  time  uttenmce  is  lx;ing  given  t^o 
thoughts  and  fwlings  which  rejich  far  forwanl  to 
Wordsworth  and  Shelley."  Mr.  Gosse'ssketch  is  writt«'n 
in  his  own  lucid  style,  and  contains  a  very  interesting 
chapter  on  the  rtUifiu  mcillcl. 

In  the  "Literary  Lives,"  a  series  being  edit«d  for  the 
Scribners  by  NV.  Itoljert-son  Xicoll,  we  now  have  "Char- 
lotte Bronte  and  Her  SisU'rs,"  by  Clement  K.  Shorter. 
Mr.  Shorter,  in  his  modest  prefatory  note,  ileclarvs  tliat 
he  has  attempted  to  disarm  criticism  by  stating  that  he 
has  trietl  to  let  Ciiarlott«  lininte  tell  her  own  story 
thniugh  her  letters.  This  is  his  aitology  for  adding  an- 
otlier  work  to  the  alr«'ady  long  list  of  HnmtMna.  The 
present  volume  is  illustrated,  chiefly  with  portraits. 

Much  tlie  same  thing  is  attempted  by  Mr.  Ferris 
Greenslet  in  his  new  life  of  James  Husm-II  Lowell 
(II<mghton,  Miffiin).  He  has  endeavoml  to  make 
Lowell  tell  his  own  storj*  and  be  his  own  interpreter  in 
short  excerpts  from  his  correspondence.  This  volume 
is  illustrated. 

A  one-volume  edition  of  "The  Diary  of  Sanuiel 
Pepys"  (.Macmillan)  luis  bettn  e<lited,  with  an  intnMluc- 
tion  and  nutes,  by  (J.  Gregory  Smith.  Such  is  the  rt>- 
mance  of  autliorshij)  that  what  was  int^-ntled  t^>  lie  the 
most  private  yf  documentJi  has  lK>come  oxw  of  the  great 
tiooks  of  hisUiry,  and  it  i*a  real  service  to  literature  to 
have  published  in  one  volume  this  classic  of  small-talk 
and  anjusing  confession-s.  There  Is  a  good  index  to  the 
volume. 

A  new  edition  of  the  "Autobiography  of  Anthony 
Trollope,"  with  a  frontispiece  jxirt  rait,  has  be«Mj  i.ssued 

by  l)o<ld,  Mejul  &  Co. 
His  preface  is  the  orig- 
inal one  by  Henry  M. 
Trolloi>e,  written  by 
his  .son  in  1883,  short- 
ly after  the  novelist's 
death. 

Mrs.  Sarah  K.  liol- 
Um  has  written  some 
enlertjiining,  chatty, 
sympathetic  essjiys  on 
American  literature, 
chiefly  of  the  New  Kng- 
laiid  selxMil,  which  have 
been  publishe<l  under 
the  t  itle  "  Famous 
American  Authors'' 
(C rowel  I). 

A  new  edition,  in 
one  volume,  of  Tenny- 
son's Memoirs,  by  his 
son,  has  l>een  brought  out  by  the  Macmillans.  This 
work  has  lHT<m>e  such  a  well-known  part  of  the  lit- 
erature which  tiie  w«»rld  would  not  willingly  l)e  with- 
out that  there  is  nothing  further  to  say,  except  that 
this  oni^-volume  edition  is  of  convenieut  size  and  at- 
tractive make-up. 


OEoKor.  iiKrtnERT. 
(F'rom  an  old  paint infc.) 
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ON  PURE  LITERATURE. 
Of  studitisor  purt'  lit*THtiiri'iiii<l  yn-at  literary  works, 
Sfveriil  iiiiiMjrtniit  volumes  hiive  rucvntly  uppwirwl.  Dr. 
W.  J.  Dawson 'h  "Makers  of  Pliiglish  Fiction"  (Hevell) 
is  a  v<ilunie  of  liternrj-  criticism  of  iiiiusiial  importance. 
Dr.  Daw>*on.  who  has  UtMi  in  this  country  for  some 
weeks  soutuIinK  the  note  of  Kn^li^li  evanKelisin.  ami 
who  is  the  author  of  S4)me  IxMtks  of  keen,  virile  philoM»- 
phy,  hamlles  chapters  with  a  skill  which  indicates  the 
sure  totich  of  a  real 
critic.  His  interpivta- 
tion  is  marked  l>y  in- 
sight, sympath}',  and 
common  sense. 
America,  he  tells  us, 
liiis  pnNlnced  at  least 
two  writers  who  de- 
.m'rve  to  rank  with  the 
great  writers  ami  mas- 
ters of  flction  —  Haw- 
thorne and  I'iK».  'I'lu^ 
great  writer,  .says  Dr. 
Dawson,  reaches  his 
greatnes.s  "through  a 
sujierior  s*'nsitiveness 
to  the  conditions  of  his 
lime."  Because  the 
true  novel  is  a  work  uf 
art.  it  is  never  likely, 
he  maintains,  to  lose 
it«  power  over  the  Im- 

man  mind.  "  It  nniy  have  its  periinls  of  decay,  lusall  arts 
have;  it  will  also  have  its  re>urrectionH  int<i  new 
forms."  IWginning  with  IXefoe,  Dr.  Dawson  concludes 
with  a  cunsidenition  of  Uolx-rt  Louis  Stevenson. 

Prof.  William  P.  Trent' s volume  on  "Givatnes.H  in 
Literature"  (Crowell)  approjiches  the  subject  from  a 
slightly  different  stand|>nint.  Professor  Tivnt  (who  U 
Hpeaking  in  the  words  i>f  several  lectures  on  Knglisli 
literature  at  Columbia  University)  points  out  eert.:kin 
rules  and  considerations  that  should  aid  critics  and 
rejiders  in  a  lielpful  apprtfciation  <if  the  l>est  in  mo^lern 
literal  un». 

A  collection  of  "  English  Kssays"  (Holt),  selectcil  and 
edite<l  by  Dr.  Walter  C  llronstjn,  profes.sor  of  Knglish 
literature  at  Brown  Utdversity,  is  intentleil  for  use  in 
college  classj's  in  intrwiuctory  ciuirs«'s  in  literature. 
By  means  of  this  collection.  Dr.  Bronson  ho|H's  to 
enable  the  teacher  to  put  "that  embarrassing  but 
prutiiable  question  :  '  L'nderstandest  thou  what  thou 
rewlest 

A  series  of  "  Uepresentative  Essays  on  the  Theory  of 
Style"  (Macmillan)  has  In-eii  selected  and  edit^il  by  .Mr. 
William  T.  Brewster,  ailjunci  professor  f»f  English  at 
Columbia,  for  the  purposeof  supi>lenientiiig  the  various 
tn'ati.ses  and  handlssiks  for  rhetorical  study  now  in  the 
(iehl.  The  es!.j»y.s  are  most  e.xcellently  chosen,  ami  are 
from  the  following  authors  :  John  Henry  Newman  (lit^ 
erature).  Thomas  de  Quincey  (style),  Herl»ert  Spencer 
(the  phili>-«ophy  of  style),  (ieorge  Henry  Lewes  (Ihe  prin- 
ciples of  success  and  lieauty  in  literal  lire).  Holitrt  l,ouis 
.<ievens4in  (the  technical  elemenlsof  style  in  literalun-), 
Walter  Pater  (style),  and,  llnally,  Frederic  Harristiii 
(English  prose). 

A  useful  little  nuinnal  on  tlie  nji'chanics  of  litera- 
ture is  Mr.  Frank  11.  Vizetelly's  "The  Preparation  of 
^4anuscripts  for  the  Printer"(Funk  &  WagnalU).  Mr. 
V  i/i-telly,  who  is  ass<jciat«  editor  of  the  Standard 


Dictionary,  gi%*ps  in  brief,  compact  fornt  a  niimlier  of 

ns4*ful  suggestions  as  to  the  preparatioti  of  manuscript 
for  composition,  and  also  scnne  other  iiiforiuatiua  on 
the  technicalitieji  of  typography. 

NEW  BOOKS  OF  ITALIANA. 

A  well-sustainwl,  comjilete  history  of  Italy,  from  the 
earliest  days  of  Home  down  to  the  year  of  grace  1S«H,  is 
Mr«.  Augusta  Hale  Gilford's  "lUily  :  Her  People  an«l 
Their  Story"  (Lothrop).  Mrs.  tJiffonl  gathered  her 
material  and  obtaine<l  her  Iwtckgrtmnd  from  many  years' 
residence  in  Italy.  She  has  really  written  a  popular 
history  of  the  land  of  art  and  song,  from  the  time  «»f 
Komulusto  that  of  Victor  Emnwuiuel  III.  Thnuighout 
the  more  than  s<*vcn  hnndre<l  pages  of  this  volume 
there  are  scattered  many  interesting  portraits  anil  r^ 
[iroductions  of  famous  iMiintings. 

Another  liist«)ry  of  Italy,  from  470  to  IWKI,  ha.s  been 
issued  by  Houghton,  Mitllin  &  Co.  It  is  from  thejx'u 
of  Henry  Dwight  Se<lgwick.  Mr.  Sedgwick  has  tle- 
('.arte<l  from  the  continuous  narrative  only  to  Uiy  em- 
phasis uihiii  the  thi-ee  subjects  of  the  greatest  general 
interest  Isjth  to  Italy  and  the  outside  world, — the  Pa- 
pacy, the  Renais.s4in»H',  ami  the  Kisorgimento.  •  His 
sjH'cial  object,  he  declares,  has  Im-cu  "to  put  in  high 
relief  tho.ie  achievements  which  make  Italy  so  chanii- 
ing  anil  so  interesting  to  the  whole  world." 

Two  other  volumes  on  the  Italy  of  English  literature 
have  iH'en  published,  — "  With  Shelley  in  Italy,"  a  col- 
lection and  selection,  ami  "The  Florence  of  Landor," 
by  Lilian  Whiting.  "  With  Shelley  in  Italy"  (McClurg) 
isa  selection  of  the  poems  and  lettersof  thep(K>t  Shelley 
which  have  to  do  wit  h  his  life  in  Italy  from  181S  to  IK-ii. 
Thes«>  have  Ikh-u  selectiil  and  arranged  by  Anna  Benne- 
.son  McMahn,  e<litor  of  "  Florence  in  the  PcK'try  of  the 
Brownings."  The  volume  is  illu.strated  with  reproduc- 
tions of  famous  paintings  and  with  bits  of  Italian  land- 
scape made  n>emorable  by  Shelley's  sojourn.  Ther»>  is 
no  doubt  that  it  is  the  Ilaliaii  in  ."shelley's  pot-try  which 
makes  him  the  particular  kind  of  great  pt^et  that  he  is, 

and  this  little  volume 
throws  some  inter«'st- 
ing  sidelights  on  the 
background  of  his 
works.  "The  Florence 
of  Land  or"  (Little, 
Brown)  marks  a  new 
literary  departure  for 
Miss  Whiting.  The 
reading  world  had 
grown  so  nccustometl 
toe.x])eoting  a  bo<ik  on 
"The  World  Beauti- 
ful" each  year  from 
Miss  Whiting  that  this 
volume  conies  as  a  sur- 
prise. It  is  an  att4>mpt 
to  suggest  to  us  the 
livingdramaof  famous 
English  and  American 
men  and  women  of 
letters  that  was  set  in 
the  charming  s<-enic 
enchantment  of  Flor- 
ence during  the  pi>rio<l 
of  Walter Savau'e  Lamlor  s  life  in  that  city  (ItCJl  tol*V»). 
The  biHik  is  illustrated  from  photographs,  and  the 
frontispiece  i.s  a  reproduction  of  Charles  Caryll  Cole- 
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man's  oil  portrait  of  Ijandor  in  his  later  ywirs  wliich 
is  ownwi  l>y  Mims  Whiting- 

"Two  in  Iiiily"  (Little,  Brown),  by  Maiul  Howe,  au- 
thor of  "Koniii  Ik-ntji,  I/etters  from  the  Kteriial  City," 
U  a  colU^tioii  of  Italian  htudies  and  sketches.  It  is 
chnrinitiKly  illiistrate<l. 

It  is  indeeil  a  n»>teworthy  year  during  which  F. 

Sfarion  Crawford  <hxi* 
not  liriiiK  out  at  least 
one  new  li«H»k  or  new 
edition  alxiut  It-aly.  Mis 
"  St»l  veVi-net  la  "'aserles 
of  Klennin^cs  fniFu  Vene- 
tian history,  has  just 
lx*<'ii  brought  out  by  the 
MacMiillans  in  a  sunip- 
tnons two- Volume  form, 
extjuisitely  prinled  and 
ilhisi rat4il,  with  two 
hundred  anrl  twenty- 
11  v»'  [)icliires  by  .ln>>eph 
I'eniiell.  It  would  lie 
didlculc  «o  KJiy  which  is 
the  more  artistic  and 
fasciniil ill);,  the  text  or 
the  pictures.  Iloth  pre- 
sent a)jcraphic  picture  of 
that  most  slirriiiK  and 
fascinating  story,— the 
history  of  Veiiie**.  .Inst 
from  the  press  of  the 
Macmillans,  also,  we 
now  have  a  one  volume 
inlition  of  Mr.  Craw- 
aud  the  Rulers  of 


WAI.TKH  SAVAOE  I.AMMtlt. 

(Tmrn  the  oHtcinal  imlntlnit  by 
Cliarles  Cnryll  Coleman. 


FrontUpieee.)  y 

ford's  "Southern  Italy  and 
the  South,"  with  one  ht|ndred  original  dniwin|y;H  by 
'Henry  Brokiiian.  and  with  some  revision  and  einendiv- 
tiou  by  Mr.  Crawfonl. 

BY  AND  CONCERNING  HENRY  JAMES. 

The  past  few  months  have  seen  the  i>ublic4ition  of  a 
numljer  <»f  volumes  with  the  name  of  Henry  .lames  on 
the  title  jmikc— as  author  or  subject.  The  latest  of  the.se 
works  of  .lamesiiina  are  :  "  Knglish  Hours"  (HoiiKhton, 
Mifnin),  by  Henry  James  an<l  "The  Novels  of  Henry 
James"  (Putnaiiis),  a  study  by  Rlizatteth  Luther  Cary. 
"  KuKlish  Hours"  was  oriK>»nlly  publishe<l — or  at  least 
part  of  the  volume — some  thirty  years  imo.  To  the 
oriKitial  collection,  however,  have  Ufii  mldeil  a  niimlN^r 
appearing  in  recent  magazines  anil  the  present  volume 
has  lieen  finely  illustrated  by  Joseph  Pennell.  With 
all  resjiect  to  the  critics  somehow  we  find  Mr.  .lames 
at  his  l>e-st  in  these  impressionist  ic  sk«'t<-hes  rat lier  than 
in  some  of  his  much  more  laude<l  novels.  Mis.s  Cary, 
who,  it  will  lie  n-memU^ml,  is  the  author  of  studies  on 
the  Kossettisand  William  Morris  bas  given  us  a  study 
of  Mr.  Jaiui?s' novels  exclusively.  In  her  intrisluct/iry, 
chapter,  in  excellent  brtMul  lines  she  clianu;(eri«;H  Mr, 
James' work  by  saying  that  "he  reaches  depths  and 
crannies  of  character  and  temperament  to  which  none 
of  his  pre<leces«<irs  could  have  jK-netrate*!,  making  his 
way  through  the  balTling  layers  of  cant  and  custom  and 
back  of  the  stunly  file  of  obvious  motives  guarding  the 
secrets  of  our  innermost  lieing  by  means  of  a  passion 
for  truth  too  intense  and  moving  to  be  classified  as 
philosophy." 

When  Mr.  .lames  was  in  the  United  5<fates  last 
spring,  he  delivered  two  lectures  on  literary  subjects 


HK.VItY  J  AM  ICS. 

which'amusetl  considerable  interest  and  discussion.  In 
one  of  these,  on  "The  (Question  of  Our  Speech,"  he  in- 
curre<l  a  storm  of  i»?w>jM\jM'r  criticism  f»»r  some  very 
puiiktent  criticism  of  tlie  .American  press  and  public 
schools  "  which  help  t<»  keep  our  speech  untidy  and 
slovenly."  Th«^  Me<H>n<l  lect  lire,  "  The  Lesson  of  Balauic," 
was  a  searching  discussion  of  the  principles  of  fiction 
as  an  art.  These  two  have  now  lieeii  pnblishetl  in  one 
volume,  under  the  general  title  "The  Question  of  Our 
Speech"  (Houghton,  Mifflin). 

VOLUMES  OF  POEMS  AND  BOOKS  ON  POETRY. 

I,ovei-s  of  what  real  jioetry  is  written  t4>-<Iay  will 
find  comfort  an<l  nourishment  in  .Mr.  Bliss  Carman's 
collection  of  essays  entitled  "The  I*«ietry  of  Life"(L.  C. 
Page).  Mr.  Carman,  whose  exquisite  |)oetic  insight  is 
only  wjuale*!  by  his  exc|ni>ite  pis'tic  workmanship,  l>e- 
lieves  that  the  religious  consciousness  is  returning  to 
man  and  that  isHjtry  .will  return  with  religion.  We 
shall  need  poetry  more  and  more,  is  his  dictum,  under 
the  increasing  destructions  and  complications  of  life. 

A  new  edition  of  tlie  collected  jKwms  of  William 
Wat.sfin  (.John  I^ine),  in  two  volumes,  Iwus  In-eii  wlittsl 
by  .T.  A.  Sp«*nder.  Mr.  Watwin's  place  in  the  hall  of 
English  poets  is  too  well  assured  to  attempt  any  crit- 
ical estimate.  Mr.  S|K>nder's  attempt  has  Ixhjji  simply 
tn  lake  the  jxiet's  Ix'si  work  aiul  put  it  in  as  coherent  a 
scheme  as  possible  to  illustrate  the  writer's  thought 
and  style.  The  excellent  frontispiece  jKirtrait  of  Mr. 
Watson  is  reproduced  on  the  next  page. 

The  familiar  names  of  Kichard  Watson  Gilder, 
James  Whitcomb  Uiley,  Piiiil  Laurence  Dunbar,  Jnhti 
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Vance  Cheney,  And  Frederick  I^wrenoe  Knowlea  ap- 
pear on  recent  volumes  of  verse.  Mr.  Gllder'.s  latest 
little  collection  (of  course,  issued  by  the  Century  Com- 
pany) Ih  his  eighth  volume  of  poems,  and* contains 
nearly  all  that  he  has  written  during  the  past  four 
years.  It  is  entitled  "In  the  Height*,"  and  closes  with 
a  republication  of  the 
well-known  poem 
"The  White  Cjair." 
"Kiley's  got  a  new 
b<x)k  out,"  and,  more- 
over, has  detlicated  it 
to  Hliss  Carman.  It 
consist  s  of  some  of  Mr. 
Kiley's  very  latest 
verse,  and  is  entitled 
"Siings  o'  Cheer** 
(liobtiK-Merrill).  It  Is 
illustrated  in  color  by 
WillVawter.  Mr. 
Dunljar's  work  still 
shows  the  sustaining 
is)wer  which  has  de- 
lighted those  who 
recognized  in  his  ear- 
lier work  real  poetic 
tire  a!id  prophesied  its 
<l<'Vflopmeut.  The  lat^ 
est  collection  is  en- 
tltleil  "  Howdy,  Honey, 

Howdy :"  (Dodd,  Mead),  and  It  is  lllustnit<^  with  photo- 
graphs by  Leigh  Richmond  Miner.  Mr.  John  Vance 
Cheney  has  niaile  another  collection  fnmi  his  sheaf  of 
magazine  verse,  and  the  coUecticm  has  lieen  published 
by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  "On  Life's  Suirway" 
(Dana  Rites)  is  the  name  Mr.  Knowles  has  given  to  his 
latest  collection,  which  is  really  a  revised  edition, of  the 
volume  of  original  verse  issued  in  1000. 

Miss  Helen  Hay  Whitney's  "Sonnets  and  Songs" 
(Harpers)  contain  some  of  the  best  of  the  magazine  ver?* 
of  this  writer,  including  the  exquisite  "With  Music" 
and  "Aspiration." 

"The  Poems  of  Trumbull  Stickney"  (Houghton, 
Mifllin)  have  at  last 
l>een  collecte*!  by  his 
literary  executors  and 
published  with  a  brief 
biographical  note.  Mr. 
Stickney,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, died  while 
Instructor  of  Greek  at 
Harvard,  and  before  he 
had  comi)leted  his  thir- 
tieth year. 

Mr.  Edwin  Arling- 
ton Robinson's  colla- 
tion of  poems,  under 
thetltle"TheChlldren 
of  the  Night"  (Scrib- 
ners),  shows  real  poetic 
Insight  and  a  fine 
touch.  It  was  of  this 
collection  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  aaid : 

"There  is  an  undoubted  touch  of  genius  in  the  poems. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Robinson  has  written  in  this  little  volume,  not 
verse,  but  poetry." 

There  is  something  remarkably  suggestive  of  Keats 
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with  a  Celtic  mysticism  added  about  the  collection  of 
poems  of  Ethna  Carberry  (Anna  MacManus),  which 
has  just  been  publisheil  by  Funk  &  Wagualls  under 
the  title  "The  Four  Winds  of  Krinn."  The  edition  is 
edit«d,  with  an  introduction,  by  her  husband,  Seumas 
MacManus.  A  mystic  Celtic  love  of  duty  which  is  al- 
most Idolatry,  although  religions  devotion  fairly  shines 
from  the  pages,  chanict«rlzes  these  poems,  particularly 
the  exquisite  "  The  Love  Talker  "  and  "The  Paissing  of 
the  Giiel." 

Among  other  poems  of  verse  recelve<l  are:  "The 
City"  (Macniillan),  by  Arthur  Upson;  "The  Tragedy 
of  VAen  "  (F.  L.  Rowe,  Cincinnati),  by  Campbell  Carnes ; 
"My'Ljwly  of  the  Searchlight"  (the  Grafton  Press),  by 
Mary  Hall  Leonard  ;  "  Alcwtis  and  Other  Poems "(Mac- 
mlUai!),  by  Sara  King  Wiley  ;  "  Haiijo  Talks"  (Bobbs- 
MerrilD.by  Anne  VirginlaCulbert,Hon  ;  "  Forest  Leaves," 
by  William  Peun  Shockley,  published  by  the  author  at 
Dover,  I>el.  :  "An  Alphabet  of  Hi.Htory  "  (Paul  Elder), 
the  words  by  Wilbur  D.  Nesbit  and  the  pictures  by 
Ellsworth  Young  ;  "A  Chorus  of  I>eave«"  (Paul  Elder), 
by  Charles  G.  Hlanden  ;  "Sweeter  Still  Than  This" 
(Saalfleld  Publishing  Company),  by  Adah  I^uise  Sut- 
ton, illustrated  and 
decorated  by  Carl 
Williams  and  Ida 
Rockwell ;  "The Fairy 
Gtxlmother  -In-law" 
(.Scribners).  by  Oliver 
Her  ford,  with  some 
pictures  by  the  author; 
"San  Quentin  Days," 
published  by  Joseph 
M.  Anderson,  of  Sac- 
ramento, Cal.  ;  and 
"The  Faithless  Favor- 
ite,"  a  tragedy  in  . 
verse,  by  Edwin  Sau- 
ter,  publlshe<l  by  the 
author  In  St.  Louis. 

Tiie  latest  of  the 
excellent  literary  an- 
thologies by  Nathan 
Haskell  Dole,  i.ssued 
byCrowells,  is  entitled 
"The  Latin  Poets." 
Mr.  Dole  reminds  us  that  while  many  F3nglish  scholars 
may  prefer  (Jreek.  the  fact  remains  that  I^tin  is  nearer 
to  our  mother  t'lingiie  and  Is  ac((uired  with  much  le.ss 
effort.  If  the  Roman  poets  "never  worke<l  themselves 
quite  free  from  the  iniluence  of  Greece,  they  certainly 
created  a  literature  that  satisfied  their  own  wantu  and 
ha.H  been  a  delight  to  the  civilized  world  for  two  thou- 
sand years." 

Willie  we  are  considering  anthologie)<, — although  It 
may  be  a  far  cry  from  Ijatin  poets  to  modern  horses, — 
the  collection  of  vers4»s  entitled  "Smldle  and  Song,"  re- 
cently i.Hsueil  by  l.ippini-utt,  is  an  excellent  one,  and 
there  are  some  appropriate  illustratitms. 

Arthur  Symons  has  editetl  "A  Sixteenth  Century 
Anthology,"  which  the  H.  M.  Caldwell  Conipatiy  issue 
with  a  frontispiece  portrait  of  the  immortal  William 
Shakespeare. 

Among  collections  of  verse  for  holiday,  birthday,  or 
special  sciisons,  we  have  received  copies  of  "Selections 
fmm  Saxe"  (Honghton,  MlfTlIn) ;  "The  Joys  of  Friend- 
ship" (Lothrop,  I^  &  Shepard),  eilited  by  Mary  Alette 
Ayer;  "The  Blue  Monday  Book"and  "Sovereign  Womaa 
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vmut  Mere  Man"  fPanl  Elder),  compiled  by  Jennie 
Day  Haines;  four  little  coUcctionii  of  verse  and  proso 
in  the  Treasury  SerieK,  imued  by  ilendemon,  Loudon, 
and  imported  by  the  Broadlx'nt  Prtws,  which  contain 
tM-lectiuns  from  Lowell  and  Emer«ou  and  verses  from 
many  |>oetH  on  love  and  conMolation;  two  handsomely 
printed  and  bound  collect  ions  of  vente  and  poetic  proHO 
coming  from  H.  M.  Caldwell  Company  are  entitled  "The 
Value  of  Simplicity  "(etlitcd  by  Mary  Minerva  Barrowu) 
and  "  The  Value  of  Courage"  (edited  by  Frederick  Law- 
rence Knowlea). 

NEW  WORKS  ON  ART  AND  ARTISTS. 

"  The  Art  of  the  Venice  Academy  "  (L.  C.  Page),  by 
Mary  Knight  Potter,  is  a  brief  history  of  the  building 
and  itM  collection  of  paintiiigH,  with  rvproductionH  of 
the  mcMit  faniuiM  works  of  art  contained  therein.  The 
work  is  appreciatively  and  83rmpathetically  written. 

In  two  well-ill ustmt4!d  monographs,  .Ta[»anese  arts 
and  crafts  are  considered.  Mr.  Kalph  Adams  Cram,  in 
kiN  "IniprvMsions  of  Japanese  Architecture  and  the 
Allie<l  Arts"  (Baker  &  Taylor),  gives  us  a  keen  analysis, 
interestingly  written,  of  the  beauties  of  Japanese  archi- 
Ufture,  with  a  numlier  of  original  plans  and  some  very 
unusual  pictures.  The  cliapt«r  entitled  "The  Genius 
of  Japanese  Art"  is  especially  interesting  and  well 
written.  Mr.  Cram's  rec«>gnized  position  in  American 
architecture  gives  him  authority  to  speak.  The  other 
volume  is  "  Arts  and  Craft«  of  Old  Jat>an  "  (McClurg), 
by  Stewart  Dick.  This  is  not  intended  for  the  collector 
or  the  connoisseur,  but  for  those  who  require  an  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  Japanese  art.  The  illustrations 
are  supplementary  to  the  text,  and  very  suggestive. 

Thethirtl  vulunieiu  the  series  on  the  history  of  Amer- 
ican art,  edited  for  the  Macmillans  by  John  C.  Van 
Dyke,  is  "The  Ilistiiry  of  American  Painting,"  by 
Samuel  Isham.  In  accordance  with  the  general  plan 
of  this  excellent  series,  this  volume  is  alsoauthorilative, 
since  it  is  by  an  exj)ert  who  practises  the  craft  whereof 
he  writes.  Mr.  Isliam  is  an  associate  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  and  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
American  Artista.  Even  though  the  "fundamental 
and  mastering  fact  about  AmericAn  painting  is  that  it 
if*  in  no  way  native  to  America,  but  is  European  paint- 
ing imported,  or  rather  transplante<l,  to  America  atid 
there  cultivated  and  developed,"  yet  there  is  something 
to  stir  one's  pride  in  the  record  which  Mr.  Isham  makes 
of  the  struggle  in  the  midst  of  a  materialistic,  rushing, 
commercial  country  and  age  to  express  national  con- 
ceptions in  the  graphic  arts.  The  whole  course  of 
American  painting,  from  the  very  beginning  down  to 
the  present,  can  be  spanned  by  the  Uvea  of  a  few  artiste. 
It  is  a  coujparatively  short  time  since  Prof.  S.  F.  B. 
Morse  was  working,  and  he  was  a  student  under  Ben- 
Janiiu  West,  the  almost  legendary  founder  of  the  craft. 
Mr.  Isham  divides  the  history  of  American  painting 
into  three  periods, — the  cfdonial,  the  provincial,  and  the 
Cosmopolitan.  He  begins  with  the  influence  of  English 
art,  and  considers,  after  a  few  intnxluctory  wonls, 
Copley  and  Stiuirt  and  West.  Then  the  young  coun- 
Iry  gradually  broke  away  fmm  intellectual  inde|)end- 
ence  on  the  motherland,  and  the  influence  of  DUsseN 
dorf.  Home,  and  Paris  began  to  be  evident.  After  the 
Civil  War,  the  artistj*  went  to  Europe  and  studied  in 
the  old  world,  becoming  almost  aliens  to  their  own 
country.  This  ended  the  period  of  isolation,  and  the 
modern,  cosmopolitan  period  hiwl  begun.  Only  the  \n\- 
portant,  aigaificant  names  have  been  considered,  and 


these  not  only  aa  indlTidaA!n,bnt  as  made  more  distinct 
by  their  surroundings  mid  Iwickground.  The  rise  and 
growth  of  the  different  art  organizations  are  treated  at 
gratifying  length.  This  volume,  like  the  others  of  the 
series,  is  very  handsomely  printed  and  illustmt^Ml. 
Then-are  twenty-five  full  |ttige  photogravures  and  many 
other  illustrations  in  the  text. 

In  her  prefat'Ory  essay  on  Oaelic  music  to  the  colleo- 
tion  of  "Seventy  ."Scottish  Songs"  (Ditson),  Mrs.  Helen 
Hop«>kirk,  wlio  e^lits  the  collection,  explains  the  dif- 
ference between  the  music  of  the  two  Scots — the  Celtic 
and  the  Saxon.  Not  only  the  well-known  songs  such 
as  "Auld  I^ngSyne,"  "Annie  I^urie,"  and  the  "Blue 
Bells  of  Scotlajid  "  are  included  in  this  collection,  but 
many  other  lieautiful  s<ings  very  little  known.  To  all 
of  these  Mrs.  Hopekirk  has  written  artistic  accom- 
paninient>»,  which  show  the  deep  sympathy  and  the 
tnie  underst-anding  of  the  Scot  for  those  weird,  emo- 
tional niehslies  "s<ifullof  the  long,  tender,  melancholy 
northern  twilight*." 

ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY. 

A  book  of  timely  interest  ami  iinportjince  is  Mr.  Miles 
Menander  Daws4>n's  treatise  on  "The  Business  of  Life 
Insurance"  (Barnes).  Mr.  Dawstm  is  a  consulting  actu- 
ary in  New  York,  and  is  si-rving  in  that  capiu;ity  with 
the  legislative  committee  now  etigiigt<d  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  iu'iUraiK-e  biislnrvs.  .Mr.  Dawson  has  lieen 
for  twenty-five  years  engaged  in  u  careful  study  of  tlie 

whole  subject  of  life 
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insurance,  and  his 
work  has  receive*!  the 
indorsement  of  insur- 
ance ex|)erts  through- 
out the  country.  His 
book  is  writ  ten  less  for 
the  instruct  ion  of  jier- 
soiis  who  are  engaginl 
in  the  business  of  life 
insurance  than  for  the 
spe«-ial  Uses  of  the  great 
public  which  is  direct- 
ly intere.sted  in  the  pur- 
chase of  insurance.  To 
such  it  gives  in  the 
clearest  possible  way 
an  exposition  of  the 
fundamental  princi- 
pl«>s  and  the  practical 
workings  of  life  insur- 
ance companies  as  they  hare  Ijeen  develojKfd  in  our  mod- 
ern life.  A  study  of  Mr.  Dawson's  conclusions  should 
enable  any  prosi)ective  insurant  to  dwide  for  himself 
the  kind  of  insurance  which  mt>ets  his  immediate  neeils. 
There  is  nothing  sensational  iii  tlie  ijook,  but  it  is  a  fair 
pre.H<>ntat  ion  of  the  whole  subject. 

An  elementary  Itook  on  sociology  has  ap|teared  in 
the  "Citizen's  Library,"  edited  l»y  Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely 
(Macmillaii).  The  author  of  tlie  work  is  Prof.  Frank 
W.  Black  mar,  of  the  University  t)f  KansjLs.  The  Insik 
presents  only  a  brief  outline  of  the  subject,  since  it  is 
intended  to  Ik>  a  working  manual  for  the  student  and 
has  no  numx  for  the  elalH>ration  of  theories  and  •liscus- 
sions.  References  are  given  at  therloseof  each  chapter 
for  comparative  rea<ling,  and  the  Isiok  is  so  construct«'<l 
that  it  may  well  s«TVe  as  an  int  nHluclion  to  the  subject 
for  univ»Tsity  extension  classes  and  other  groui>s  uf  stu- 
dents and  readers. 
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Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  the  ^enerHl  secretary  of  the 
NntiuiiHl  CoiiHuniers'  Ii«'jii{ue,  contributes  n  vuliiine  t4> 
the  "Citizen's  Library  of  Kcononiics  Politics,  atid  Soci- 
ology" (Mac'iiiillaii),  entitlcil  "Some  Ktliic/il  (JuiiiH 
through  LfKi^lai ion."  The  to|ii<-.s  treated  in  this  ImioIc 
have  Ijeen  KUKKi'^^ted  the  writer,  or  niwle  sulijectH  of 
special  study  l)y  her,  duriuK  inJiny  years  of  settlement 
work  in  Chicago  and  Ni-w  York.  Much  of  the  material 
was  gathereil  wliile  the  writer  was  siH'cial  agent  for  the 
liumiu of  I«alHir Statist ics  of  Illinoisatid  chief  inspector 
of  factories  of  that  citj\  The  chief  t4»|iics  of  discu.ssion 
are, — the  regulation  of  child  hilNtr,  "the  right  t4)  lei- 
Hure,''  tlie  right  of  women  to  the  ballot.,  and  the  riglit.sof 
purclnusers.  Iti  the  appendices  are  printed  the  text**  of 
a  uuml)er  of  im|>ortant  judicial  decisiouK,  whicli  illus- 
tmte  in  a  |M>rtincnt  manner  tlie  general  subject  of  eth- 
ical gains  through  legislation. 

A  most  tin»ely  publication,  in  view  of  the  railron<l 
delmte  in  the  jjrescnt  session  of  Congre.s.s,  is  the  volume 
eutitle<l  "American  Itailroad  Hates"  by  Juilge  Walter 
C.  Noyes  (IJoston  :  Little,  llrown  &  Co.).  This  is  a 
subject  which  has  heretofore  lieen  dealt  with  chiefly  in 
monographs  covering  special  phiisi»s  under  disciLtwion. 
The  present  volume  is  perhaps  the  tlrst  attempt  to 
cover  the  entire  field.  It  tx-gins  with  a  statement  and 
ex|Misition  of  the  underlying  principles  governing  rail- 
road rates  and  pnx-eeds  t-o  give  a  clear  anil  intelligible 
exposition  of  ni<Mlern  American  practice,  concluding 
withacliapteron  t  he  fe<leral  regulation  of  rates,  in  which 
the  author  projxises  a  plan  pnividing  forthe  determimi- 
tlon  «»f  the  rcasoniibleties^  of  a  rate  by  the  t:ourts  and, 
in  ca.se  the  rate  is  found  unreasonable,  for  the  making 
of  a  new  rate  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
This,  it  will  lie  iioti><l,  is  a  reversjil  of  the  prtK'e<lure 
proposerl  in  Congress,  and  the  merit  claiuMsl  by  it.s 
author  is  that  it  avoitls  (piestions  of  con><t it utionality, 
while  in  effect  it  gives  the  same  relief  a-s  that  sought 
by  the  bills  under  discussion  in  Congress    This  Ixxik, 


it  should  be  said,  deals  with  freight  rates  exclusively, 
and  not  with  i»assenger  fares. 

"Trade  Unionism  and  Lal>or  Problems"  (Boston  : 
Uinu  &  Co.)  is  the  title  of  a  volume  in  the  series  of 
"Selections  and  I)«>cuments  in  Economics"  which  at- 
temjit^H  ta  apply  to  the  teaching  of  economics  the  "  ch>« 
system,"  which  ha.s  l>e«'n  found  so  successful  in  .-\meri- 
can  law  ncIuhjIs  Kach  chapter  in  the  Ixxik  is  intendetl 
to  illustrat«  a  single,  deflnit«,  typical  phane  of  the  gen- 
eral 8ubj««ct.  The  present  volume  is  edit4>d  by  Prof- 
.John  K.  Commons  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  It 
ojKjns  with  a  paper  on  traile  agreements  which  wbk 
contributed  by  Professor  Commons  to  the  Revikw  of 
Hevikws  for  March,  IWM.  Among  the  siM-t-ittc  topicj* 
treated!  in  this  volume  are:  "The  Miners' I'nion  :  Its 
Husiness  Management^"  "The  Teamsters  of  Chicag«»," 
"The  New  York  Building  Trades"  "The  Chicago 
Building  Trades  Dispute  of  HMKi,"  "The  Incor|Hiration 
of  Tnule  Unions"  "  Decisions  of  Court.s  in  I^-ilxir  Dis- 
put^-.s"  "  Ij<ilx>r  Conditions  in  Slaughtering  and  Meat 
Pjicking."  "The  Intnxluction  of  the  Linotype,"  "The 
Sweating  Syst<Mn  in  the  Clothing  Trade,"  "Slavs  in 
Coal  .Mining,"  " The  N'ew  York  Artisan," and  "  W.imen's 
WuKes  in  .Manual  Work."  All  of  the.se  sep4irat«  chap- 
ters are  the  contributions  of  original  investigators 
who.se  writings  have  Ikh'ii  scattere<l  through  a  numlitfr 
of  economic  and  trade  jourtnils,  and.  except  f(»r  this 

republication,  would 
not  l>e  easily  accessible 
t4i  the  reading  |iublic. 

In  the  "An)erican 
Citizen"  series  (Ix>ng- 
mans).  Prof.  Edwin  R. 
A.  S  e  1  i  g  m  a  n ,  of  Co- 
1  u  ni  b  i  a  University, 
contributes  a  volume 
entitle<l "  Principles  of 
Economics,"  with 
siM>cial  reference  to 
Anierican  conditi4)n.s. 
This  l>is>k  is  Interest- 
ing Ixjtli  a.s  a  restate- 
ment of  economic  the- 
ory, and  particularly 
as  an  exposition  of 
actual  ec«inoniic  con- 
ditions in  this  country. 
Pn>fes»tjr  8  e  I  i  g  ni  a  n 
has  given  manx  years  of  his  life  to  the  investigation  of 
specific  problems.— notably  those  connect-e«I  with  taxa- 
tion anil  tinancc.  The  Jiiaterial  thus  gatheretl  is  maile 
available  to  the  general  reader  in  this  interesting  vol- 
ume of  six  hundri-d  pjiges. 

.Most  text'lxMiks  on  civics  in  this  country  have  l>een 
confined  to  a  tliscussion  of  the  forms  ami  functions  of 
government.  Dr.  S.  K.  Korman,  ih  a  volume  on  "  Ad- 
vanctsl  Civics"  (Century),  prefaces  his  analysis  of  the 
form  and  functions  with  a  discussion  of  the  e.ssetitial 
principles  of  the  American  Government, — that  is  to 
say,  its  spirit.  .\lM»ut  one-fourth  of  the  book  is  given 
tiji  to  this  discussion,  the  remainder  being  devoted  t<i  a 
general  description  of  h>cal,  State,  and  federal  govern- 
ments with  many  suggestions  ff>r  further  reading. 

Dr.  Washington  tJljMlden's  protest  against  the  com- 
mercializing n(  government,  of  e<lucation,  and  of  reli- 
gion is  voiced  iti  a  little  volume  entitled  "The  New 
Ididatry  "  (.McCltire.  Phillips  &  Co.),  Dr.  Gladden's  fa- 
mous e.ssay  on  taiute<i  money  is  one  of  the  pa|)er»  in- 
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clnded  in  this  collec- 
tion. Other  topifH 
CUsNitl  in  the  ^same  vol- 
ume are  "The  Kt  hies  of 
Luxurious  F^xpvndl- 
ture,"  "The  Church  of 
theXation."ftnd  "Reli- 
gion and  Democracy." 
That  the  author's  con- 
Tictioiis  on  the-se  sul>- 
jvctii  are  not  of  recent 
origin  is  whown  hy  the 
fact  that  at  least  one 
of  thes«j  papertf  wns 
puhlished  not  less  than 
ten  years  ago.  In  fact. 
Dr.  Ciladdeirs  views  on 
the  cominercialisnt  of 
the  aye  have  been  expresse<i  many  times  in  hislxioksnnil 
DiaKHzine  article^-  The  present  discu.ssiuu  aflords  an 
opiHtrt unity  for  restatement. 

STUDIES  BY  NATURALISTS. 

Fifteen  years  ago  apiHvired  the  first  edition  of  "The 
Oyster  :  A  Popular  Summary  of  a  Scientific  Study,"  hy 
William  K.  Bruokii  (Baltimore :  The  Johns  HopkiuH 
Press).  This  work,  of  which  a  revision  has  just  Ijeen 
pnhUshe<l.  wa.^  written  in  the  ho|)e  that  it  niiKht  help 
to  hriuK  al»«>ut  a  practical  an<l  judicious  system  of  oys- 
ter farntinK  in  Maryland.  To  that  eixl,  it  contJiini-cl  a 
remarkably  interesting  liccount  of  the  way  in  which 
the  structure  and  habits  of  the  oyster  fit  it  for  culti- 
Tation  ivi  a  submarine  product.  Some  of  the  les.sonH 
taut^ht  by  Dr.  Brooks  in  his  nuinoicraph  wmmu  to  have 
U-en  h»*«-«hil  by  oyster  planters  along  the  cuji^fs  of  Vir- 
ginia, North  Cartdina,  and  Louisiana.    In  view  of  the 

fjict  that  Dr.  Brooks 


demonstrat4>d  to  the 
people  of  Maryland 
many  years  ago  that 
the  demand  for  L'hesa- 
jieake  oysters  )iad  out- 
grown the  natural  SU|>- 
jily,  it  is  strange  that 
his  well-c  o  n  s  i  d  e  re  d 
coiinsel  on  the  propa- 
gation and  i)rotection 
of  y  o  u  n  K  oysters 
should  have  N-en  «lisre- 
garded.  The  general 
r  e  a  il  e  r ,  ho  w  ever, 
though  he  may  have  no 
cimimercial  interest  in 
the  sulijecl,  will  find 
the  discussion  e.x- 
t  rem«dy  interesting 
and  suggestive.  It 
was  Dr.  HriMiks  who 
discovered,  in  IHTX,  tliat 
the  American  oy»t«r.  unlike  that  of  northern  F^in>|M', 
hree<ls  its  young  by  throwing  the  eggs  out  into  the 
Water,  where  fertilization  and  development  lake  [dace. 
He  was  the  flntt  to  fertilize  the  eug!<  artificially  and  to 
Mudy  the  «levelopment  of  the  embryo.  The  lU'W  edition 
has  Hu  account  of  the  trnnHmission  of  ly [dioid  and  ot  her 
di.sease  germs  by  the  oyster. 

The  first  volume  in  the  "New York  A(|uarium  Nature 
Serie*"  (BarucN)  l»  contributed  by  Alfred  G,  Mayer, 
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director  of  the  Marino  Biological  T<alx>ratory  of  the 
Caniegie  Institution  at  Tortux'ts,  Kla.,  and  is  entitled 
"Sca-.Shore  Life."  It  dewrils-s  the  marine  invert©- 
])ratcs  of  the  region  about  New  York,  but,  on  account 
of  the  wide  distribution  of  this  siMH-ies,  it  is  applicable 
to  the  Atlantic  i-oast  generally.  Like  the  treatise  by 
Dr.  Brooks,  this  work  is  popular  in  character,  and  at 
the  same  time  rtH-onls  the  scientific  ol>servations  of  a 
professional  7.(M")logist  of  the  highest  standing.  It  may 
be  Used  as  a  reference  l>is>k  for  visitors  .studying  the 
collections  of  the  New  York  Aquarium. 

RECORDS  OF  EXPLORATION. 

PrfdMibly  the  \\ut^\  complete  account  of  the  antarc- 
tic regions  ever  i)Ublished  in  Knglish  is  Capt.  Robert  F. 
Scott's  two-volume  reconl  «if  "The  Voyage  of  the  J>1«- 
ruvrrff"  fScribners).  Captain  Scott,  while  not  an  ex- 
perienc«Hl  writer,  has  much  to  n-late  of  intrinsic  inter- 
est, and  the  text  is  well  sMp])lemented  )>y  agreat  number 
of  excellent  photogntphic  illustrations  by  Dr.  K.  A. 
Wilson  anil  other  meinlN-rs  at  the  exjieilition.  The 
]Hnrorcrii  left  Kiigland  in  the  summer  of  UN)],  and  was 
alisent  for  t  linn- years.  Im|Mtrt^int  oliservatiojis  on  ant- 
arctic nu'teorology,  geology,  and  animal  life  were  made, 
and  all  thest?  wen*  r»'conled  with  scientific  accunicy. 

CaptAin  ,\mundseii'M  recent  achicrvenient  of  the 
Northwest  Pa.ss»ige  serves  to  remind  us  that  the  west 
and  northwest  ci»jists  of  America  have  fortwocenturieii 
been  the  theater  of  more  or  le»»  fruitful  exploration. 


CAPTAI.X  HOHKHT  r.  IKX»TT. 

(FroQtiflpiece  from  Vol.  II,  of  "The  Voyaiteof  the  J[)<#rotyrv.'' 
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"Vikings  of  the  Pacific"  is  tlic  appropriate  title  given 
to  •  new  volatDfi  by  MIm  A.  C.  Laut(Macmillan),  which 
noords  the  adventttrw  of  such  explorers     Beridff,  the 

Dntic  ;  Cook  and  VnrtfnnvtT,  the  EnKli«h  navipitnrM; 
Gray,  of  Boston,  tiie  di>*ft»vfr»T  of  ihv  C'uliinihiH  ;  Li-d- 
yanl,  tiint  otlivr  An)«'rican,  who  furcsaw  tiiu  work  of 
Lewis  »od  Clark ;  Frnocis  Drake  la  California,  and 
othenk  CuivtBin  Amandaen  has  Just  aceompiiRhcd  the 
journey  from  tVic  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  {i^oini:  west- 
ward, but  .Mi.->s  l^iut  reminds  us  tliat  in  thveiirlj  ti;iy.s 
much  of  the  exploration  was  undt-rtaken  iti  t \w  opjiosite 
directioo,— that  is,  from  the  we»t  eaatward.  The  im- 
portsnee  of  the  mttlements  made  by  the  Ruwdans  com- 
inn  overland  acn)SM  Silwria  lias  perhapt*,  been  under- 
cHtimat«d  in  AinericA.  Tlie  final  chapterof  Miss  Laut's 
Ixjok  is  devoted  to  an  rucmuii  of  the  fonmiation  of  the 
Rawian  Empire  on  tite  PiiciUc  Coast  of  America  by 
Baranof.  It  1»  remarkable  that  the  detaihi  of  the<«e 
early  ntteniptM  at  settlement  and  trade  have  remained 
M)  long  unknown  to  the  masti  of  American  reideva. 

BOORS  OP  RBVBRBMCB. 

The  " Rea<h  r--'  < ; uiile  to  PericKUcal  Literature " (Min- 
neapolis i  The  H.  W.  WiLson  Company)  in  a  cumulated 
index  of  a  selected  ll«t  of  i)orio<liculH,  covering  the  jreara 
li(((MM,  MuiiV  lihr.'iri.ins  ;iiul  f n-iiiii-riters  of  public 
libraries  are  familiar  with  tlie  luonilily  numherH  fmm 
which  thia  large  index  volume  is  consolidated.  The 
work  was  begun  at  the  Cleveland  Public  Library,  under 
the  supervl«lon  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Bret,  and  waa  later  taken 
over  l>y  tin-  prcst-iit  publishers  at  Miiiiu'up<iti>i.  Wo 
have  watched  the  litvtlupnient  of  this  juiltx  fruin  the 
beginning,  and  have  noted  the  excellent  nietho«lH  em- 
ployed in  Ito  compilation.  It  is  not  only  a  subject  in- 
dex, but  an  author  entry  is  irfven  to  each  article,  and, 
in  the  of  n<  tloti,  title  entries  are  iticlnded.  Book 
reviews  are  indexe^l  under  th»;  naiiie  of  the  author  of 
the  lK>ok,  an«l  are  usually  Kiven  a  subject  entry  also. 
Under  the  author's  name,  articles  by  him  and  reviews 
of  his  books  precede,  In  alphabetical  arrangement,  arti- 
cles alwut  him.  Note  is  a)~o  made  nf  maps.  (lortraitB, 
and  illustrations.  Portraii-n  uii(«M«<tin»anie»l  by  text 
are  itjdexe<l.  The  "Montlily  Gniile"  and  the  cumu- 
lated annual  volumes  are  in  oomttaut  use  in  this  oHlce, 
and  are  highly  vmlued  for  their  oompreheDelvenesft,  ac- 
cnra<  y.  and  general  mechanical  excellenee.  We  niider- 
»Und  that  it  is  the  purpos«»  of  the  publishers  tx>  bring 
out  the  oon«iUdated  volutne  every  tive  y  ears. 

The  appearance  of  the  leutlt  and  eleventh  volnmai 
of  the  Jewish  Bncyelopedia  reminds  us  that  this  Import 
taut  work,  l>et;iiti  more  than  seven  years ago^  Im  nearing 
ciMiipU  i  km.  Tlie  eleventh  volume  contains  much  inter- 
^tiuK  information  reyarding  tlie  numlM  r  a:Hl  mad;!  inn 
of  the  Jews  in  Servia,  South  AfricJi,  South  America, 
Spain,  Switzerland,  and  other  countries.  Although  the 
.lewish  population  iti  the  South  American  states  is  n<rf 
large,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  Jcwb  ha»l  settled  in  Bra- 
zil long  liefore  they  niigrat)-*!  t«»  North  Atn.  riru  An- 
other interesting  topic  in  this  volume  is  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jews  ftnni  Spain  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  \m. 
The  activity  "f  Tn«Kieni  Jews  In  movements  for  social 
reform  is  »,i«  at  ly  indicated  in  the  article  on  mclalism. 
It  should  notln'  inferretl.  h.<\vr\  <  r,  tlmr  tlir  uiai.  rial  em- 
brnoed  in  thia  encyclopedia  is  merely  of  a  iiiirn>w.  racial 
interest.  On  the  contrary,  there  Is  hydly  an  article  in 
any  of  tlw  volumes  which  diies  not  contain  valuable  and 
inii*nrt«nt  information  for  the  general  reader. 

**Tbe  Canadian  Aunnal  Review  of  PabUc  AflWm** 


(Toronto :  Annual  Review  Publishing  Company)  in  a 

Snblieation  which  has  no  counterpart  in  the  United 
tatea.  It  covers,  not  only  the  political  affairs  of  the 

Dominion  Government  and  the  different  province*,  in- 
cluding chapters  on  the  relations  of  Canada  with  the 
empire  and  with  the  United  States  but  it  also  gives 

■  special  attention  to  the  economic  interests  of  the 
country ;  transportation  lines ;  life  and  Are  Insurance ; 
Tjnnkintr.  finance,  and  general  businewi ;  aKriruUnre ; 
fore.-ts;  mines;  llsheries  ;  religion  and  reform  work  ; 
and  edtication.  For  every  Canadian  who  wishes  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  progress  of  bis  native  laud,  such 
a  work  must  be  Invaluable.  It  Is  a  matter  of  regret 
that  the  United  States  wiTuiot  yet  boast  a  WOrk  of  rcf* 

•erence  compiled  on  similar  lines. 

The  current  is-sue  of  the  *' Anjeric  uii  .Jewish  Year 
Book"  (Philadelphia:  Jewish  Publication  Society  of 
Amerlea),  the  aev«tth  of  the  series,  contains  the  usual 

full  presentation  of  .Tewish  activitiea  in  the  I'nited 
States.  The  blonr.ipiiical  sketches  appearing  in  this 
issue  are  (•orifiru".l  to  Jewisli  eiimmutia!  workers,  —  tiio>«e 
who  preside  over  charitable  institutions,  the  saperio- 
tendents  and  directors  of  charities,  and  settlement  and 
social  workers.  There  is  also  an  interesting  seetioa 
devoted  to  Jews  in  the  United  States  Cougrees. 

RBLIOIOUS  AND  BTHICAL  TRBATI8B8. 

In  these  days  we  are  in  no  danger  of  having  over- 
emphasis placed  on  any  form  of  ethical  teaching, — least 
of  all  on  the  chaTacter  of  Christ.  The  volume  hy  Prof. 

Francis  G.  Pcalxsiy,  eiifitle<l  ".Testis  Christ  and  the 
Christian  Character"  (.Macniilian),  is  an  admirHhle  re- 
Htat«in«nt  of  Christian  ethics  in  terms  of  modern  per- 
sonal and  social  life.  Men  of  every  creed  and  of  no 
creed  nuiy  alike  gain  inspiration  to  right  living  ftrom 
this  .scholarly  and  j-et  s!n)i)ly  phras<'d  treatise. 

A  suggestive  little  work,  t-iititk-d  "A  Young  Man's 
Religion  and  His  Father's  Faith"  (Crowell),  haa  been 
written  by  the  Uev.  N.  McUee  Waters.  It  consists  of  a 
seriesof  praetieal  talks  on  efanytthgoing,  rdtglnua  belief 
in  generah  the  theory  of  evolution,  and  the  infallibility 
of  the  Fiilile.  These  topics  are  handled  without  any 
trace  of  emu  or  bias. 

Mr.  ileury  Wood  has  written  another  book  on  Ad- 
vanced and  Idealistic  Thought.*'  It  is  entitled  **Ltfa 

More  Abundant^  l>«*inKS(  rtptnrni  Trathlu  Modsm  Ap* 
plication"  (Lothrop,  Ix-e  \-  Slieparti). 

.\n  anonymous  volume,  etititled  "The  Cretsl  of 
Chriiit"  (John  Lane),  is  written  with  more  than  ordinary 
vigor  and  knowledge  of  the  facta  of  every-day  living. 
The  writer  endeavors  to  set  forth  the  belief  of  Christ 
himself  and  the  Redeemer's  conception  of  the  origin, 
menninu'.  and  dest  in y  of  humanity. 

"The  .Story  of  Je«us  Told  for  Little  Children,"  illus-  , 
trated  in  color  by  Anne  Batcbelor,  has  Ijeen  issued  .by 
the  Dodge  Publishing  Comjvany,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Wentworth  F.  Stewart's  little  monograph,  "The 
K\ .III :;eli-i  jc  An.akeuitii;"  f.Ii-niiinu:s  &  GrahatTi),  is  a 
discn.ssion  o£  the  reliuious  outlook  of  to-day,  Imaed  on 
"the  lalwratory  notes  of  an  exjHTt." 

The  Crowells  have  issued  a  new  edition,  with  a 
frontlnplwe  portrait,  of  Dr.  Charles  W.  fiUot^"The 
ITapp\  T.ife.  "  \^■hi(  h  is  a  strikint;  par.illel  to  Charles 
X\  ;iL;riei  s  ".Simple  Life,"  published  a  year  or  two  be- 
for.  tl).-  latter.  As  in  the  now  famous  volume  of  the 
French  pastor,  so  in  this  ix^iok  on  t  he  president  of  Har- 
vard Is  ezpoanded  the  philoitophy  of  the  life  that  Is 
worth  the  living. 
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Among  the  other  religions,  ethical,  and  philowph- 
JchI  publications  of  the  wason  are:  "The  Melody  of 
GckI's  Ixjve  "  (Crowell),  by  Oliver  Hucltel ; "  Good  Things 
and  Graces"  (Paul  Elder  &  Co.),  by  I.salwl  Gooilhue; 
"A  Modem  Miracle:  Psychic  Power  Made  Plain" 
(Grafton  Press),  by  Corrilla  Banister;  and  "Com- 
niandH  "  (Paul  Elder  &  Co.),  by  Agnes  Greene  Foster. 

Prof.  Harald  HOffding,  of  Co|>eiihagen,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Prof.  William  .Tames,  is  "one  of  the  wisest  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  learned  of  living  philocophers," 
has  summed  up  his  philosophical  views  in  a  little  vol- 
ume, under  the  title  "The  Problems  of  Philosophy." 
A  translation  from  the  Danish  by  Galen  M.  Fisher, 
with  a  preface  by  Prof.  William  James,  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Macmillatis. 

"A  Modern  Symposium,"  by  G.  Lowes  Dickinson," 
author  of  "Letters  from  a  Chinese  Oflicial,'^  comes 
from  the  press  of  McClure,  Phillips.  It  consists  of  a 
series  of  views  of  life  according  to  the  philosophies  of 
typical  individualities, — an  artist,  a  poet.,  a  politician, 
a  man  of  science,  a  journalist,  a  business  man,  and  a 
gentleman  of  leisure. 

The  Barrows  lectures,  delivere«l  by  President  Hall  in 
India.  Ceylon,  and  .Japan  fluring  the  years!  COS  and  IMKi, 
have  been  published  in  a  single  volume,  under  the  title 
"Christian  Belief  Interprete<l  by  Christian  Exiwrience" 
(Chicago  :  University  of  Chicago  Pres.s). 

SOME  NOTEWORTHY  NEW  NOVELS. 

Novelists  sometimes  strike  a  true  note  when  states- 
men and  economists  have  faile<l.  The  writersof  fiction, 
who  are — or  ouKht  tb  be — naturally  students  of  charac- 
t«T.  are  often  better  fitted  to  interpret  racial  character- 
istics than  are  the  discussi  ve  writers.  This  is  well  illus- 
trate<l  in  the  excellent  novel  "Zal"  (Century),  by  Rupert 
Hughes,  which  is  a  pen  picture  of  the  impressions  and 
sufTerings  of  a  Polish  musician  who  comes  to  this  coun- 
try and  struggles  for  years  to  accustom  himself  to  the 
unpropitious  surroundings.  Of  all  the  races  forming  a 
large  pr<»portion  of  our  American  cititts,  particularly 
New  Vork,  the  Poles  have  pri>lNibly  l)een  the  least  un- 
derstood. Mr.  Hughes'  novel  gives  us  a  symitathetic 
and  accurate  presentation  of  the  Polish  character.  The 
very  title,  "Zal."  is  a  Polish  wortl,  almost  untranslat- 
able, but  thoroughly  de.scriptlve  of  Polish  temtx'rament. 
The  story  moves  swiftly,  and  the  i>ages  which  bring  out 
character  arc  excellent.  This  lK>ok  caimot  fail  to  Ite 
valuable  if  read  carefully  by  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  assimilation  of  alien  peoples  in  this  country. 

A  work  of  a  difTerent  order, — a  blend  of  history  and 
romance.— is  "The  Missourian,"  the  first  Ixiok  of 
Eugene  P.  Lyle,  Jr.  (Double<lay,  Page).  That  "The 
Missourian"  is  destined  to  receive  the  hearty  sup- 
port of  competent  critics  and  readers  is  not  open  to 
doubt.  It  is  a  book  of  epic  breadth  and  epic  i>ower, 
dealing  with  great  affairs  in  a  worthy  spirit.  The  cen- 
tral theme  of  "The  Mis.sourian  "  is  the  fall  of  the  Mexi- 
can Empire  and  the  tragic  last  days  and  end  of  Maxi- 
milian. Witnesses  and  actors  in  these  events  are  Din 
DriscoU,  the  Missourian,  late  lieutenant-colonel  in  Joe 
Shelby's  brigade  of  Confederate  daredevils,  and  Jacque- 
line d'Aumerle,  charming  emis.sary  from  Napoleon  III. 
to  the  Mexican  court.  Mr.  I^yle  pos.se.s.ses  true  creative 
vision  and  power.  The  characters  whom  he  brings 
npon  his  epic  stage  are  many,  and  arc,  without  ex- 
ception, entirely  individual  and  convincing,  and  the 
burning  land  of  Mexico  glimmers  before  the  reader's 
eyes.    Mr.  Lyle  reaches  his  highest  point  of  literary 


execution  in  the  description  of  the  last  days  and  hours 
of  "Prince  Max."  He  has  grasped  all  the  significance 
of  that  trage<ly,  and  communicates  it  to  us.  But  "  The 
Missourian"  is  not  a  Ixxik  that  can  he  discussed  with 
any  apprrwtch  to  adequacy  in  a  few  lines. 

"The  Maid  of  Japan  "(Holt)  is  a  small  volume,  taste- 
fully bound  and  attractive  in  it«  make-up.  The  tale  is 
prettily  told  by  Mrs.  Hugh  Eraser,  though  the  old  one 
of  the  foreigner's  love  for  the  Japanese  maid.  Many  of 
the  situations  are  cleverly  handled,  and  throughout  the 
book  one  certainly  is  impressed  with  the  real  spirit  of 
Japan.  In  other  words,  the  local  color  of  the  stxiry  is 
well  interpreted,  and  with  the  eye  of  a  lover  of  beauty 
and  harmony. 

One  of  the  strong  novels  of  the  season,  which  has  a 
psychological  a.s  well  as  political  interest  attaching  to  it, 
besides  lieingagooil  story,  isGustave  F.  Mertin's  "The 
Storm  Signal "  ( Bobbs-Merrill).  It  is  a  story  of  South- 
ern life,  in  which  the  negro  problem  is  presented  in  a 
new  way,  with  a  new  suggestion  for  solution.  Tiie 
author  wields  a  facile  pen,  and  in  some  scenes,  notalily 
the  situation  in  the  Macon  court-house,  becomes  a 
"  word  la.sher  "  of  gcreat  power  and  picturesque  virility. 
The  character  of  the  old-time  negro  is  graphically  de- 
scribetl,  and  the  author  shows  a  keen  psychological 
insight.    The  book  has  a  vital  message  for  our  times. 

A  few  of  the  other  works  of  fiction  worthy  of  notice 
which  escape<l  our  general  review  last  month  are  :  "  The 
Ballingtons"  (Little,  Brown),  by  Frances  Sfiuire,  a 
strong  story  of  married  life,  the  interest  centering  in 
the  spiritual  awakening  of  the  wife,  her  struggle  for 
the  rights  of  her  own  soul,  and  presenting  a  climax  of 
ethical  and  practical  significance;  "Captains  All" 

(Scribners),  by  that 
inimitable  humorist, 
W.  W.  Jacobs,  which 
consists  of  a  series  of 
short  stories  in  Mr. 
Jacobs'  best  vein, 
chiefly  describing  dif- 
ferent phases  of  I>on- 
don  life  and  showing 
excellent  literary 
workmanship; 
"I^nd  Hoi"  (Har- 
pers), by  Morgan  Rol>- 
ertson,  a  rattling, 
rousing,  salty  story 
of  the  sea,  full  of 
humor  and  pathos ; 
"Miss  Desmond" 
(Macmillan),  by  Mary 
Van  Vorst,  a  series*  of 
impressions  of  femi- 
nine human  nature, 
strung  on  the  thread 
of  a  charming  love-.story  which  develops  during  an 
automobile  tour  in  Switzerland  and  F'rance  and 
reaches  its  climax  in  a  New  England  garden  ;  "SefTy  " 
(Hoblis-Merritl),  by  John  Luther  Long,  a  little  come<ly 
of  country  manners  in  a  backwofsls  American  district, 
— very  charmingly  printed,  and  iUu.strated  in  color  by 
C.  D.  Williams  ;  "  Hearts  and  Masks"  (Bobljs-Merrill), 
by  Harold  MacGrath,  with  illustrations  by  Harri.son 
Fisher ;  two  new  editions  of  old  but  famous  novels — 
"  Ramona"  (Little,  Brown),  the  old  favorite  of  Helen 
H  unt  .Tackson,  a  well-printed  and  illustrated  e<lition 
known  as  the  Pasadena  edition,  and  ('i)  a  reprint  of 
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"Charlotte  Temple,"  by  SuHanna  II/tHwell  RowHon 
<Faiik  &  WajfiiallH),  from  the  first  Americitn  edition, 
1794,  correcte*!,  revi>«e<l,  illustrated  in  htilf-tune,  with  an 


MKAN.SA   IIAKWKI.I,  ItOWSON. 

(Author  of  "Cliarlotte  T«;iii|>lf."    From  an  old  print.) 


bbttorical  and  bioifranhiral  intro<luctinn,  bil>lio)<rnpliy, 
and  notes,  by  Fruncis  W.  lIiilHey.  This,  liy  the  way, 
\»  the  one-hundredth  tnlition  of  "  Charlotte  Temple." 

STORIES  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

Five  little  voluniejs  collections  of  stories  retold  from 
St.  Xirhnlas,  have  \twn  issued  by  the  Century  Comp«»ny 
in  attractive  typoKruphical  form,  with  illustrations. 
These  are  :  "  Indian  .Stories."  "Coloiiiul  Storirx,"  "  I<«'t- 
oliiti<mary  Stories,"  "Civil  War  St<)ries"  ami  "Our 
Iloliday.s."  Some  nanies  well  known  in  literature  are 
att/icheil  to  these  stories,  an<l  in  this  pres«'nt  form  tliey 
furnish  an  excellent  and  attractive  methuti  by  which  to 
present  liistory  to  young  i>eople. 

The  "Oak-Tree  Fairy  IJ4K)k "  is  a  new  collection  of 
favorite  fairy  stories  e<lited  by  Clifton  .luhnson  and 
illustrated  by  \Villard  Bonte.  It  l)ears  the  imprint  of 
Messrs.  Little,  Hrown  &  Co.,  of  Ii()ston. 

The  same  house  publishes  the  works  of  Ix)uisa  M. 
Alrott,  inclu<lin|^  those  famous  stories,  "Little  Men" 
and  "Little  W(mu'n,"  with  e.xquisite  drawings  by  Alice 
Barl)er  Stephens  and  other  jxipular  illustratursof  <  liild- 
IkmhI  and  youth.  In  ttie  ei^^lit  volumes  making  up  tlie 
set  there  are  eivhty-four  full-jMiise  pictures. 

One  of  the  "Children's  Favorite  Classics"  st-ries 
(Crowell)  is  F.  .lameson  KowljothanTs  "Tales  fnmi 
Plut«rch."  These  tales  are  well  si-lecteil,  retold  in  juikI- 
ern  lariKuauc  and  the  volume  is  appropriately  illus- 
trated, with  a  coloreil  frontispiece. 


BOOKS  OF  VARIED  INTEREST, 

Son>p  of  the  most  charming  commentaries  on  T/on- 
don  life  and  in^tple  are  to  be  found  in  William  Dean 
Howells'  latest  remini.soent  volume,  "London  Films" 
(Harpers).  This  lxK)k  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  con- 
necte<l,  although  rather  nimliling,  chats  in  Mr.  How- 
ells' happiest  vein  al»out  lus  recent  extendwl  visit  to 
liocdon.  He  contrast.s  in  his  own  illuminating  and 
humorous  style,  English  and  American  conditions,  par- 
ticularly in  New  York  and  I>ondon.  Nothing  is  too 
insighifirant  for  his  chui-ming  literary  touch,— not  even 
the  London  cabs  or  the  sight.s  and  noises  of  Ix>ndoD 
streets.    The  volume  is  illustrat<'d. 

The  Uvst  four  numlK'rs  of  Rlliert  HublMird's  "Little 
Journeys  t<»  the  Homes  of  (ireat  S«:ientists"  are  devoted 
to  Linnaeus,  Huxley,  Tyntlall,  and  Wallace. 

A  very  attractive  little  bn)chure  has  Ijeen  issue<l  by 
the  PrniMit,  the  great  metropolitan  daily  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  to  commemorate  the  celebt:ation  of  its  thirty- 
fifth  birthday.  Tliis  bntchure,  which  is  in  French  and 
handsomely  illustrateil,  contnin.s,  Ix'sides  a  de.scription 
of  the  broa<l  scale  uiKin  which  La  I'ri'nuit  is  conducted 
an«l  the  various  enterprises  in  which  it  is  interest*-*!, 
a  nun>V>er  of  let  ters  of  congratulation  tmm  i>eriodic«ls 
all  over  the  world. 

A  new  and  revised  "Commercial  Geography"  has 
iM-en  prepared  for  the  American  liook  C<»nipany  bj'  Mr. 
Henry  Gannett,  geographer  of  the  Unite<l  States  (Je<>- 
logical  Survey  ;  Mr.  Karl  L.  Garrison,  principal  of  the 
.Morgan  School,  Washington,  and  Dr.  Edwin  .1.  Hous- 
ton, of  Princeton.  This  volume  is  prepariMl  in  textr- 
Imok  form,  and  is  copiously  illustrat«<l  with  niai>H,  dia- 
grams, anil  descriptive  illustration.H. 

A  clean-cut,  authoritative  little  exposition  is  Dr. 
Harvey  B.  Bashore's  "Sanitatiim  of  a  Country  House" 
(.lohn  Wiley  &  Son.s).  Mr.  Bashore,  it  will  be  remeni- 
Ixjreil,  is  inspector  for  the  State  iMuinl  of  health  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  has  already  written  a  work  of  re[iutation 
on  the  same  subject,  "  The  Out  lines  of  Uural  Hygiene." 
He  divides  his  IxHik  into  six  chapters,  entitled  :  "The 
Ixxiation,"  "The  House.,"  "The  Water  Supply,"  "The 
Disposal  of  Waste,"  "The  Surroundings,"  and  "Tlie 
Sunnncr  Camp."  Suggestive  illustrations  and  dia- 
grams a<ld  value  to  the  |>rafticnl  treatment  of  the 
subject,  which  Dr.  Bashore  has  made  clear  and  in- 
teresting. 

A  study  of  our  relations  to  Haiti,  with  jmrticular 
reference  to  the  policy  of  the  pn-sent  wlministration, 
has  U-en  written  by  Mr.  A.  Fermin,  formerly  secreUiry 
of  state  finance  and  commerce  of  Haiti,  and  now  one 
of  the  ofTlcials  of  public  instruction  of  that  republic, 
under  the  title  "President  Ro«>sevelt  of  the  I'nitetl 
States  atid  the  Republic  of  Haiti."  Mr.  Fermin  coun- 
sels his  fellow-countrymen  that  they  make  friends  with 
the  North  American  republic,  because,  a.s.  he  says, 
"  Haiti  has  nothing  what.socver  to  fear  from  President 
RiMiM'velt."  Mr.  Fermin's  reading  of  history  would 
siH'Mi  to  lie  tliat  of  a  diplomat  and  a  scholar.  His 
French  is  that  of  a  Parisian. 

A  numlN-rof  tlie  In-st  pictun's  and  ronjments  front 
"Life"  on  autotnobiles  and  the  f uii  (*)  of  possensing 
them  have  iN-eii  collected  and  publisheil  in  a  ueat  little 
volume  by  T.  Y.  Crowell. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Those  who  were  brcatbintr  tlie  at- 

iff «««/(«  ,  .  1    •  1  ■ 

omtkt      mospbere  of  \V  ashington  last  month, 
PrttHiHt.    jjj.  t^fjQgQ  loo'^  their  views  ex- 

clusively from  the  newspapers  of  New  York, 
might  well  have  thought  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  had  lost  prestige  and  support, 
and  was  indeed  in  sorry  luck.  Criticism  and 
opposition  aeenu'd  to  beset  him  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  Senate  was  supposed  to  be  hostile, 
the  House  was  insurgent,  and,  in  short,  every- 
thing had  turned  against  the  President's  plans 
anil  policies.  The  sugar  and  tobacco  interests 
were  going  to  defeat  the  Philippine  tariff  bill. 


VSCl^  BAM  IS  ON. 

SmxTB :  "  Hey.  Uncle,  come  quick.  Look*,  see  what  the 
terrible  Teddy  has  clone  now— P»n»ni*— nllver  coinage— 
Sanio  Domlngan  treaty— a wfnl— wow  J !  1" 

UscLK  8am:  "Say,  I'm  not  half  b«  much  Intereeted  fn 
what  Teddy  baa  done  aa  in  what  yoa  are  not  doinij." 

From  the  Journal  (MlnneapolUi. 


The  obstructionists  and  defamers  were  going  to 
show  that  tlie  President's  proceedings  in  Pana- 
ma had  been  both  unlawful  and  scandalous. 
The  mining  interests  and  the  railroads  had  con- 
spired to  defeat  the  Statehood  bill.  The  railway- 
rate  bill  was  doomed  through  the  influence  of 
the  transportation  lobby.  The  Santo  Domingo 
treaty  was  going  to  fail  in  the  Senate  ;  the  for- 
est reserves  bill  was  to  be  side  tracked  ;  the  con- 
sular reform  bill  was  to  be  emasculated.  Petty 
incidents  relating  to  the  President's  orders  or 
remarks  were  misstated  or  exaggerated,  and 
Mr.  Roosevelt  was  denounce-l  as  a  tyrant,  curb- 
ing the  freedom  of  the  press  anil  trampling  on 
the  liberties  of  the  individual. 

Pubtte  popular  opinion 

Confidtnet  of  President  Roosevelt  has  not 
""**"*•"•  changed.  This  is  a  large  country, 
with  many  millions  of  thoughtful  people  in  it ; 
and  those  who  are  unselfishly  desiring  the  public 
welfare  have  just  as  much  confidence  in  the 
President  to  day  as  they  had  six  months  ago. 
Certain  things  that  have  happened  in  New  York 
and  Washington  were  not  only  to  have  been  ex- 
pected, but  were  inevitable.  It  was  not  to  have 
been  thought  for  a  moment  that  powerful  and 
self-seeking  interests  would  have  surrendered 
their  positions  without  any  show  of  fight  merely 
out  of  deference  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  popularity. 
The  country  knows  well  not  only  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  doing  his  best,  but  that  he  is  doing  it  in 
a  remarkably  intelligent  and  well  •  considered 
manner.  Never  since  he  has  been  in  public  life 
has  the  President  shown  greater  serenity,  stead- 
ier poise,  or  a  higher  fitness  for  his  tasks  than 
in  the  present  session  of  Congress.  And  when 
this  long  session  is  ended  next  summer,  there 
will  be  results  in  the  way  of  legislation  that  will, 
to  some  ext<'nt  at  least,  justify  the  hopes  and  in- 
tentions of  the  people  who  elected  the  present 
Congress  for  the  express  purpose  of  supporting 
the  Roosevelt  policies. 
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BENATOIt  IIOM.IVKK,  OK  IOWA. 

(Whose  railway  bill  ucctn  the  PrvHldcnt'd  views.) 


Thus.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  ailvocacy  of  a 
ftaiimay  mcastire  for  tlie  better  regulation  of 
Mtasurt.  jaiiry^jg  would  bo  fairly  well  met  by 
the  adoption  of  the  so-called  DoUiver  bill  now 
ponding  ia  the  Senate  committee, — which  is  in 
substantial  accord  witli  a  bill  t^at  will  probably 
bo  reported  from  Mr.  Hepburn's  committee  in 
the  House.  The  public  opinion  of  tlie  wliole 
country  is  so  clearly  behind  the  President  in  de- 
manding railway  legislation  that  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  for  a  moment  that  Congress  will  fail  to 
deal  with  the  question  before  the  session  rnds. 
It  is  obvious  that  very  much  must  depend  upon 
the  men  who  are  to  administer  the  improved 
legislation.  If  nothing  more  is  done,  tlie  pow- 
ers of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will 
bo  increased.  Some  weeks  ago  the  President 
appointed  to  a  vacancy  in  the  Interstate  (.'om- 
mere©  Commission  the  Hon.  Franklin  K.  Lane, 
of  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Lane  is  a  lawyer  by  pro- 
fession, a  Democrat  in  politics,  a  man  of  culture 
and  high  character  who  has  served  as  city  at- 
torney of  San  Francisco,  and  has  been  the  nom- 
inee of  his  party  both  for  mayor  of  that  city 
and  for  governor  of  the  State.  Mr.  Lane  is  ex- 
actly tlie  sort  of  man  who  should  bo  placed  on 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  there 


ought  to  have  been  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  in  confirming  so  brilliant  an  appoint- 
ment. The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is 
made  up  of  members  of  both  parties,  and  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Lane  is  not  a  Republican  should 
not  have  been  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a 
discjualification.  Meanwhile  the  Government  is 
working  as  effectively  as  it  can  under  present 
legislation  to  prevent  and  punish  the  granting 
of  railroad  rebates  ami  other  forms  of  discrim- 
ination, and  the  railroads  themselves  are  now 
manifesting  a  wholly  unwonted  zeal  in  trying  to 
reform  tlieir  own  metlM)d8  and  cease  from  law- 
breaking  practices.  Thus,  the  great  discussion 
of  evils  in  railway  methods  that  President  Roose- 
velt more  than  any  one  else  has  brought  about 
is  alreaily  having  very  salutary  results  in  antici- 
pation of  new  enactraent-8.  The  railroads  them- 
selves will  be  much  better  off  when  the  business 
of  common  carriers  is  rid  of  its  worst  abuj^es. 

Commf/T/a/  The  Philippine  tariff  bill,  which  had 
uiiththt     been  ably  and  thoroughly  discussed 

Phiiippinta.  weeks  or  more,  w^as  passed 

in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  January  16. 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  give  the  Filipinos  the 
commercial  benefits  that  ought  to  go  with  their 
political  connection  with  this  country.  Under 
the  terms  of  this  measure  their  products  will  be 
admitted  without  the  payment  of  duties,  e.xcept- 


HON.  VHANKLT.N  K.  UlITE,  Or  BAN  FKAMCISOO. 


(ApiMjiQtod  by  Uio  PrvMldeiit  an  n  member  of  the  Interst«t« 
Commerce  Commission.) 
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ing  8U)jrar,  tobacco,  and  rice  ;  and  upon  these 
three  articles  the  tArifl  will  bo  only  "25  ptT 
cent,  of  that  which  foreign  nations  have  to 
pay  under  the  present  law.  The  bill  as  passed 
accords  with  the  recommendations  of  President 
Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Taft.  The  vote  stood 
258  yeas  to  71  nays.  The  Democrats  for  the 
most  part  8upix>rted  the  bill,  on  the  ground  that, 
in  so  far  as  it  went,  it  was  to  be  regarded  as  a 
step  toward  free  trade.  Those  fighting  the  bill 
were  mostly  Kepublicans,  representing  opposi- 
tion on  several  grounds.  Thus,  Mr.  William 
Alden  Smith,  of  Michigan,  has  long  been  identi- 
fied with  the  view  that  -Vmerican  beet-sugar  in- 
terests are  in  danger  from  favorable  treatment 
of  Cuban  and  PhUippino  cane  sugar.  A  good 
deal  of  the  opposition,  however,  as  led  by  Rep- 
resentative Babcock,  of  "Wisconsin,  an<l  others, 
seems  to  have  been  duo  to  a  different  set  of  mo- 
tives, and  to  be  directed  not  so  much  against 
the  Philippine  tariff  bill  as  against  some  other 
administration  policies.  It  is  to  bo  expected 
that  the  Senate  will  pass  the  Philippine  bill,  and 
that  we  shall  thus  have  taken  a  step  of  great 
importance  in  the  completion  of  our  Philippine 
p^^licy.  and  one  which  must  have  also  some  more 
or  less  direct  bearing  upon  our  future  treat- 
ment of  tariff  questions. 


Tke  "tutu 


The  real  opposition  to  the  policies  of 
atmtM^'and  the  administration  is  organized  for 
UtirAtmB.  ^Yxe  purpose  of  defeating  the  State- 
hood bill,  weakening  the  proposed  railroad-rate 
legislation,  and  making  confusion  in  the  Panama 
Canal  business.  The  Statehood  bill  proposes  to 
admit  two  now  States,  one  of  them  to  be  fonned 
by  the  union  of  Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma, 
and  the  other  to  comprise  Arizona  and  New 
Me.xico.  The  opposition  comes  from  thoroughly 
selfish  private  interests,  some  of  which  pertain  to 
New  Mexico,  but  most  of  them  to  Arizona.  These 
interests  are  so  wealthy  and  so  jKJwerful,  and  have 
been  working  so  skillfully,  that  some  of  the  men 
arrayed  in  Congress  against  the  President's  pol- 
icy are  probably  ignorant  of  the  precise  nature 
of  the  motives  of  those  who  have  persuaded  them 
to  take  the  so-called  *'  insurgent "  stand.  For  ex- 
ample, some  of  the  largest  of  the  copfjor  and  other 
mining  properties  of  Arizona  are  ooiitrolled 
by  men  who  reside  in  the  North  and  West,  and 
who  have  great  influence  with  certain  North- 
ern and  Western  Congressmen.  Thus,  it  would 
probably  be  found  on  close  inquiry  that  a  large 
number  of  the  Republican  members  who  are 
opposing  the  Statehood  bill  are  undertaking  to 
oblige  certain  people  who  have  requested  them 
to  help  in  the  scheme  to  prevent  the  union  of 
Arizona  an<i  New  Mexico. 


nBPKJ»RNTATIVB  BABCOCK,  or  WIiMX»X8IX. 

(A  leader  of  the  Republican  "  InaurKcnU." ) 
,  ,     ,     As  a  separate  Territory.  Arizona  is 

Arltona  t  '  ,      ,  , 

Futuriintht  \\\  many  resjU'cts  absolutely  con- 
Baiant*.  trolled  by  great  corporation  interests. 
If  it  could  l>e  admitted  as  a  separate  State,  these 
interests  would  be  <leliglited  ;  but  if  it  cannot 
l)e  admitted  separately,  they  prefer  to  keep  it  in 
its  present  territorial  status.  This  sums  up  the 
whole  situation.  The  Democrats  as  a  body  op- 
pose the  Statehood  bill  for  a  different  rt'ason  al- 
together. They  wish  to  multiply  Southwestern 
States,  on  the  theory  that  these  will  be  normally 
Democratic  ;  an<l  they  have  for  many  yeare  past 
in  their  platforms  absolutely  committed  them- 
selves to  the  admission  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  as  separate  States.  But  this  is  not  a 
sound  position  to  take  in  making  permanent 
additions  to  the  group  of  sovereign  American 
commonwealths.  As  matters  stood  last  month, 
it  looked  very  much  as  if  Representative  Bab- 
cock and  the  other  opponents  of  the  Statehood 
bill  could,  by  uniting  with  the  Democrats,  defeat 
Speaker  Cannon  and  the  administration.  There 
was  some  excitement  at  Washington  over  the 
statement  that  the  Pn>sident  had  in  conversation 
directly  charged  that  the  copper-mining  com- 
panies and  other  corporations  were  making  im- 
proper use  of  money  and  shares  of  stock  to  in- 
fluence Congressional  action.  Thi.s  was  promptly 
denied  by  the  President.    It  is  true,  however, 


uiyilizoo  by  ^OO^lc 
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that  it  ig  very  widoly  l)<>li<'v<'(l  that  these  cor- 
porations have  been  far  from  acrupuloua  in  the 
methods  employed  by  them  to  defeat  the  State- 
hood bill.  It  is  not  necessary  to  allege  ^ross 
and  direct  briltery.  It  is  enough  to  say  tliat 
the  Statehood  bill  is  ri^ht  and  advisable  in  itself, 
and  that  Bcinsii  private  interests  are  working 
strenuously  to  defeat  it  for  reasons  contrary  to 
pablic  policy. 

^^^^  The  country  at  large,  understanding 
otHruetiug  somewhat  of  the  soarces  of  the  cur- 
«*•  rent  attempts  to  discredit  and  thwart 
the  President's  policies,  will  not  be  surprised  at 
anything  that  may  be  said  regarding  what  has 
thus  far  been  done  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
Three  facts  may  be  asserted  :  (1)  We  have  en- 
tered upon  a  gigantic  undertaking  ;  (2)  we  have 
made  the  Tresident  responsible  for  it ;  (:>)  there 
have  been  no  mistakes  that  need  arouse  sus- 
picion or  cause  anxiety.  The  original  form  of 
the  Canal  Commission  was  not  well  adapted  to 
produce  results.  The  President  reorganined  the 
commission  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  more 
effective.  He  took  steps  to  provide  for  a  stable 
currency  on  the  Isthmus,  because  this  was  a 
necessary  business  proceeding.  ITiore  are  ol;- 
structionists  in  tlie  Senate  who  criticise  the 
President  for  having  done  these  things  well, 
because  they  hold  that  he  did  them  without 
Bpecific  authority  of  law.  "Wliat  the  President 
has  been  trying  to  do  has  been  to  exercise  in 
good  faith  the  authority  conferred  upon  him  to 


SBMAMHIAL  OnvaVCTloN  AH  ANOTirKK  )  >cil!fnBIM 
nOBtail.— Fran  th«  Rcciird-IhraUl  tChicaso). 


prr)C('e<l  with  the  work  at  Panama.  And  he  hat 
taken  it  for  granted  that  the  greater  author- 
ity included  the  leia.  In  other  words,  since 
the  law  has  given  him  full  authority  to  pro- 
ceed, it  is  fair  to  assume  that  his  authority 
includtfS  the  right  to  do  those  things  in  detail 
that  are  indispensable  to  the  main  undertaking. 
There  will  be  canal  investigations  and  inter- 
minable criticism  at  Washington,  but  the  pub- 
lic may  rest  assured  that  Prasideut  Roosevelt, 
Secretary  Taft.  Cliief  - Engineer  Stevens,  and 
Chairman  Shunts  of  the  Canal  Commission,  with 
Judge  Magoon  as  minister  to  Panama  and  gov- 
ernor of  file  canal  /.one.  are  doing  their  work 
with  rare  intelligence  and  fidelity.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  mro  very  lucky,  indeed,  to 
have  this  canal  undertaking  in  such  competent 
hands.  Congress  has  a  perfect  right  to  investi- 
gate and  criticise,  and  it  has  unquestionably  the 
power  both  to  obstruct  the  canal  work  and  to 
stop  it  altogether.  But  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try should  uniierstaud  that  there  is  no  ground 
whatsoever  for  serious  criticism,  and  that  if  the 
canal  work  does  not  proceed  henceforth  with 
great  rapidity,  it  will  be  Congress  and  not  the 
President  that  should  be  blamed.  In  the  not 
very  distant  future  tliero  will  be  a  S|)ecial  mes- 
sage to  Congress  dealing  with  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  canal  should  be  at  sea-level 
or  be  built  with  lodka. 

-  .  -   ,    There  have  been  fresh  disturbances 

Santo  Domingo    ,  ,     .  _  _ 

in  of  a  revolutionary  sort  in  Santo  Do* 
Controversy.  j,iingo.  and  the  critics  have  taken, 
advantage  of  these  to  make  fresh  attacks  upon 
the  PrerideBt*B  policy  with  respect  to  that  island 
republic.  But  those  who  care  to  examine  the 
facts  in  their  true  bearings  will  hardly  fail  to 
see  that  the  recent  turmoil  only  adds  fresh 
arguments  to  the  demand  for  a  ratification  of 
the  pending  treaty.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  do  not  have  the  matter  clearly  in  mind,  it 
should  be  explained  that  under  temporary  ar- 
ranirement  witli  .Santo  Domingo,  tlie  Uniteti  States 
is  adnuuistermg  the  principal  custom  houses, 
paying  about  halt  of  the  revenue  into  the  Do- 
minican treasury,  and  applying  tlie  other  half 
to  the  paying  off  of  indebtedness  which  was 
threatening  to  subject  Santo  Domingo  to  foreign 
seizure  ami  control.  The  treaty  to  which  wi>  have 
referred  was  drafted  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  present  plan  and  policy  stable  until  the 
objects  in  view  should  be  accomplished.  There 
are  several  important  reasons  why  the  treaty 
should  be  coniirmed.  In  the  first  place,  this 
arrangement  makes  for  peace  and  harmony. 
Without  it,  revolutionary  factions  would  con- 
tend for  the  control  of  the  custom-houses,  out- 
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side  obligaiions  would  be  disregarded,  and  war 
ships  from  America  and  Europe  would  inevitably 
take  possession.  If  Euro|iean  warships  assumed 
control,  there  wouUl  bo  great  friction  and  dis 
lurbance  in  Santo  Domingo,  while  in  the  United 
States  there  would  be  much  Bolicitude  on  the 
score  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  The  present  and 
pending  arrangement  is  an  amicable  one  all 
around.  It  encourages  Santo  Domingo  to  settle 
down  like  Cuba  to  constitutional  government. 
It  obviatt^s  the  danger  of  European  interven 
tion.  It  saves  the  Monroe  Doctrine  from  vio 
lation.  E.xperience  even  under  the  temporary 
protocol  shows  liow  feasible  the  arrangement 
is,  and  how  valuable  a  service  our  govern 
inent  can  render  to  a  neigh l)or  while  conferring 
tjenetits  upon  all  other  interests  concerneii.  It 
is  truly  conservative  and  meets  every  test  of 
common  sense.  Thens  will  be  strong  attempts 
on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  Senate  to  prevent 
the  necessary  two-thirds  vote  of  ratification. 
Yet  the  matter  is  not  one  for  parly  division, 
and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  intelligent  and  patriot- 
ic Senators  can  withstand  the  convincing  argu 
ments  that  Secretary  Root  presents  in  favor  ol 
our  continued  oversight  ol  Dominiran  linanccs. 

Amttiea     There  is  always  an  element  in  the 

ana  tht  ,11  ,        I  ^ 

loroeeo  Senate  that  will  oppose  on  legal  and 
ConftrtiKt.  constitutional  grounds, — or  else  upon 
a  basis  of  doctrine  and  theory, — almost  anything 
tliat  the  Government  of  the  L'nite<l  States  finds 
it  e.xpedient  to  do  in  Us  relationships  with  other 
countries.  Senator  Bacon,  of  Georgia,  is  a  gen- 
tleman of  ability  and  learning,  who  finds  himself 
intellectually  antagonistic  to  all  of  the  adminis 
tration's  foreign  policies.  From  Senator  liacon's 
standpoint,  it  is  not  for  us  to  harmonize  the  situ- 
ation in  Santo  Domingo.  Last  month  he  found 
It  particularly  objectionable  that  we  should  have 
sent  representatives  to  the  conference  at  Al 
geciraa,  in  Spain,  which  assembled  on  the  joint 
initiative  of  Germany  and  France,  to  discuss 
the  internal  and  external  affairs  of  the  dominion 
of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco.  It  is  true  that  we 
have  no  important  interests  at  stake  in  Morocco, 
and  that  we  should  be  extremely  unwise  to  at 
tempt  to  play  a  leading  role  in  a  delicate  situa- 
tion involving  the  future  balance  of  political  in- 
fluence on  either  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
But  all  this  our  administration  understands  very 
Well  ,  and  our  representatives  at  the  Moroc- 
can conference  will  take  no  improper  steps, 
nor,  indeed,  will  they  do  anything  at  all  sig- 
nificant without  express  authority  from  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
programme  of  the  conference  was  carefully 
limited  in  advance,  and  its  purposes  were  sucli 


8EXATOR  BACON.  OT  OKIIKQIA. 

that  representatives  of  the  United  States  could 
be  present  without  embarrassment  or  without 
violation  of  our  fixed  {X)licy  as  respects  aloofness 
from  European  affairs.  Mr.  Henry  White,  our 
ambassador  at  Rome,  and  Mr.  Gummere,  who  is 
our  diplomatic  representative  in  Morocco,  were 
instructed  by  the  President  to  attend  the  Alge- 
ciras  conference.  They  will  abstain  from  taking 
any  contentious  part  in  the  procee<ling8,  as  be- 
tween France  and  Germany  or  other  countries 
having  divergent  interests.  In  a  quiet  and  pas- 
sive fashion,  and  witliout  obtrusion,  our  dele- 
gates may  lie  able  to  aid  in  the  promotion  of 
harmony.  A  war  between  Fiance  and  Germany 
over  Morocco,  or  over  any  other  bono  of  conten- 
tion, would  cause  a  stupendous  disturbance  of 
our  business  interests.  Wo  are  justified,  there- 
fore, it  we  pror-eed  with  <luo  discretion,  in  help- 
ing to  harmonize  the  Moroccan  situation. 

,       Secretary  Root,  meanwhile,  has  va- 

State-  '  ,  •     ,        1  1 

Department  I'lous  questions  Upon  his  iiands  that 
Piobiems.  much  more  direct  consequence 

than  the  adjustment  of  minor  differences  about 
Morocco.  He  finds  himself  confronted  with  a 
very  diflBcult  situation  in  N'enezuela,  now  that 
France  has  broken  off  diplomatic  relations  with 
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Copj-H^-l  t,  ii-c  i.y     li.  I'lT'tv.  Ilnston. 

MH.  IIKXRV  WHITE. 

(UnittKl  States  aniba»AAdor  »t  Konte,  who  ntteiiilH  tin* 
Aliw<'lni«  confi-renc*?.) 

Presiilont  Castro's  government.  (Jeneral  reck- 
lessness of  consequeuces  has  seemed  to  prevail 
in  all  tliat  is  done  at  Caracas.  It  has  been  re- 
I>orte<l  lliat  \"enezuela  would  jK)88il>ly  al)staiu 
from  sending:  representatives  to  the  ran-Ameri- 
can  conference  at  Rio  Janeiro  during;  t]ie  coin- 
inn  sinniner.  Mr.  Hoot  is  givinj;  foretliouglit 
to  tliis  conference,  and  is  showing  a  just  appre- 
ciation of  the  ahility  and  cliaracter  of  the  Latin- 
American  diplomats  at  Wasiiington  and  of  their 
government  leaders  at  home.  A  great  step  will 
have  been  accomplished  when  the  ln'st  mimls  in 
Hraxil,  in  the  .Vrgentine.  and  in  Chile  understand 
how  friendly  our  real  attitude  is  toward  those 
republics,  and  how  completely  our  policies  are 
in  accord  with  their  jtroper  iiapiratioiis.  Mr. 
Hoot  is  bringing  his  organizing  ability  to 
bear  upon  the  improvem«>ut  of  tli<«  State  De- 
partment and  of  the  dii>lomati<'  and  consular 
service  at  all  points,  llis  measure  for  tiie  rt'or- 
ganization  of  the  consular  service,  explaine-1  in 
these  pages  last  month,  will  not  go  through  Con- 
gress in  its  original  form.  'I'lie  clauses  ropiir- 
ing  all  new  mcmliers  of  tlie  consular  service  to 
Ixi  appointed  after  e.xamination  to  the  very  low- 
est gradj'.  with  no  opfiortunity  for  the  l»etter 
places  in  tlie  <  on8uIar  service  <*.\cept  by  promo- 
tion upon  merit,  offered  too  radical  a  plan  for  im- 
mediate adoption.  Nevertheless  Congress  seems 
likely  to  accept  the  classification  of  consulates 
and  the  grading  of  salaries.  The  Presitlent  and 
Secretary  of  Stale  can,  if  the  Inll  should  pass, 


make  rules  for  their  own  guidance  in  appoint- 
ments and  promotions,  so  that  the  reforms  de- 
sired could,  in  a  large  measure,  be  accomplished. 

Some  state  ^^^^  State  Department,  sev- 

Dtportment  eral  changes  liave  recentlv  been  an- 
Changes,  n^unced.  Mr.  Herbert  II.' D.  I'eirce. 
wlio  has  for  some  time  been  Third  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  has  V>een  named  for  the  post 
of  United  States  minister  to  Norway.  He  is  to 
l>e  8uccee<led  at  Washington  by  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton Wilson,  first  secretary  of  the  American 
h'lrntion  at  Tokio,  Japan.  Mr.  Tdoyd  (iriscora. 
who  has  been  minister  to  Japan  for  several 
years,  has  been  appointed  ambassador  to  Brazil, 
to  succeed  Mr.  David  E.  Thompson,  of  Nebraska, 
who  has  the  g(K)d  fortune  to  be  transferred  from 
Brazil  to  the  position  of  ambassador  to  Mexico. 
The  transfi-r  of  Mr.  Edwin  V.  .Morgan  from 
Korea  to  Havana  was  announced  last  month.  It 
was  announced  on  January  19  that  (  ten.  Luke  E. 
Wright.  Governor  of  the  Philipi)ines,  would  be 
our  first  ambassador  to  Japan — the  post  at  Tokio 
having  been  raised  to  the  highest  rank,  (ieneral 
Wright  is  one  of  the  foremost  citizens  of  Tennes- 
see, an<l  a  Democrat.  His  long  service  at  .Manila 
has  made  him  well  acquainted  with  affairs  in  the 
Far  East,  and  his  selection  for  the  Japanese  am- 
bassadorship is  meritorious  in  the  highest  degree. 
The  State  Department  loses  the  services  of  an 
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MR.  LLOTD  ORI9COM. 

(AppointfHl  anibafiMdor  to  RraziL) 


MR.  nERBEHT  n.  II.  I'EIRCE. 

(Appointed  minister  to  NorwRjr.) 


MR.  DAVID  E.  TnoMPSON. 

(Appointed  ambnAsador  tn  Mexico.) 


ahle  oflBcial  in  the  resignation  of  Judm;  renfieM, 
of  Imliana.  from  tlie  office  of  Solicitor.  He  is 
gucceedetl  by  Professor  James  H.  Scott,  of  Co- 
lumbia University  (New  York)  Law  School. 
Mr.  diaries  Penby,  Jr.,  of  Imliana,  has  been 
made  chief  clerk  of  the  State  Department. 

Tariffs  Conpfoss  dfftls  primarily  with 

and       tariff  matters  as  relating  to  the  rev- 
Dip'o>nacif.  gjj„jj   gygtrin  of  the  country,  the 

Stat«'  Department  lias  also  to  consider  certain 
phases  of  them,  l»ecau8e  tariff  questions  in  tiie.se 
commercial  times  have  more  to  do  than  any- 
thing else  with  friction  between  nations.  Thus, 
the  maintenance  of  the  "open  door"  in  China 
and  Mandmria  was  Tor  years  one  of  the  great 
objects  of  American  diplomacy  ;  and  the  *'open 
door"  in  Morocco, — that  is  to  say,  equality  of 
tariff  treatment. — is  the  principal  question  really 
underlying  the  frictions  that  brought  about  the 
Algeciraa  conference.  The  only  thing  that  ever 
seriously  disturbed  our  relations  with  Russia 
was  a  question  of  tlte  interpretation  of  the  law 
relating  to  the  tariff  on  sugar.  The  greatest 
fight  at  Washington  last  year  had  to  do  with 
the  ratification  of  the  State  Department's  tariff 
treaty  with  Cuba.  A  numb«>r  of  reciprocity 
trade  treaties  negotiated  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment have  gathered  dust  in  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions committee's  pigeon-holes,  the  Senate  being 
unwilling  to  ratify  them.  We  are  al)OUt  to  face 
a  ;.erplexing  problem  in  the  effects  that  will  be 
produced  by  the  new  German  tariff,  which  goes 


into  effect  on  March  Ist.  We  e.xport  a  great 
quantity  of  food  products  to  Germany  at  j)resent. 
an<l  un«ler  the  new  Hysteni  these  will  be  subjected 
to  a  heavy  increase  of  custom-house  charges. 

oi.  1,  u/  Germany's  new  tariff  is  not  framed 
Adopt  a  in  the  spirit  of  hostility  to  Amen- 
Dual  Tariff  7  trade,  but  simply  represents 
(fcrmany's  commercial  policy.  Countries  which 
make  trade  treaties  with  Germany  get  the 
benefit  of  lower  rates.  But  if  our  State  De- 
partment shouKl  negotiate  a  reciprocity  treaty 
with  Germany  to  prevent  the  increased  charges 
upon  our  goods,  the  ."Senate  would  not  ratify  it. 
It  is  now  ]»ropo8ed  to  meet  the  situation  by 
ado]>ting  at  Washington  the  simplest  form  of 
maximum  and  minimum  tariff.  Representative 
•McCleary,  of  Minnesota,  has  introduced  a  bill 
providing  that  nations  which  do  not  give  us  their 
most  favorable  treatnient  shall  have  their  goods 
8u1»jecteii  in  our  custom-houses  to  an  additional 
tax  aiiKiunting  to  'i.)  per  cent,  of  the  present 
Dingley  rates.  Mr.  McCleary  thinks  that  this 
simple  expedient  would  save  u.s  from  (  Jermany's 
new  maximum  tariff.  Senator  Lodge  proposes 
a  somewhat  different  plan  of  maximum  and 
minimum  tariff,  which  would  provide  for  reduc- 
tions of  the  Dingley  rates  as  well  as  for  increa-ses. 
Xo  general  tariff  revision  is  contemplated  at 
Washington.  There  is  under  discussion  a  plan 
by  which  to  meet  hostile  foreign  tariff.s  in  the 
case  of  those  countries  which  have  a  double  sys- 
tem of  so-callerl  minimum  and  maximum  rates. 
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HON.  JAMEH  T.  M'ri.EARY.  OF  MINNESOTA. 

(Who  pr«>po«fR  a  inaximiim  and  minimum  tAriff  cyHtem.) 
-   ,.  ,     Tlu^  overwliplmine  success  of  the  Lil)- 

tnglisn  1    ti     1  •      1      •       1  1  • 

Liberals  and  crals  and  Kauicala  in  last  months 
America.  j,^,neral  parliamentary  elections  in 
Great  Britain  carries  with  it  beyond  question  a 
complete  condemnation  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
proposal  to  abandon  Great  Britain's  policy  of  free 
trade.  The  remarkably  good  relations  that  have 
existed  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  through  Mr.  Balfour's  premiership,  ought 
to  be  not  only  continued,  but  increased  under 
tlie  administration  of  Sir  CampbcU-Bannerman. 
This  new  administration  contains  many  friends 
of  tlio  United  States  and  an  important  group  of 
men  like  Mr.  Bryce,  Mr.  Morl«?y,  Mr.  John  Burns, 
Mr.  Churchill,  and  others  who  are  familiar  with 
our  institutions  and  widely  ac(piaiiiteil  in  this 
country.  So  far  as  the  influence  of  the  mother- 
country  is  concerned,  this  ought  to  be  a  favor- 
altle  time  for  attempting  to  improve  the  commer- 
cial relations  lietween  Canada  and  the  T'nited 
."^tates.  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Roosevelt 
administration  here  and  the  Liberal  ministry  in 
Great  Britain  may  cooperate  to  promote  the 
world  8  peace  an'l  progress.  The  foreign  policy 
of  Lord  Lanstlowno  had  been  highly  approved, 
and  nothing  out  of  harmony  with  it  is  likely  to 
be  done  bv  Earl  <»rev,  his  successor. 


franet  ibe  Channel  the  election  of  a 

at  Horn*  new  French  President  has  come  aViout 
ann  Abroad.  qj,ietly  and  peacefully  that  the 
event  was  passed  almost  unnoticed  by  the  rest 
of  the  world  last  month.  In  France,  as  in  Eng- 
land, liberalism  tends  to  become  more  radical, 
while  radicalism  takes  on  somewhat  the  ca.st  of 
social  democracy.  These  political  tremls  are  not 
in  keeping  with  extreme  militarism  or  with  in- 
ternational antipathies,  and  they  make  for  world 
peace.  With  the  Algeciras  conference  on  hand, 
and  the  reasonable  ambition  to  protect,  develop, 
and  expand  French  interests  in  North  Africa, 
the  French  republic,  under  Fallieres  as  President 
and  Rouvier  as  Prime  Minister,  will  have  no  de- 
sire to  seize  upon  the  fresh  trouble  with  Vene- 
zuela as  a  pretext  for  itn(M>rial  adventure  in 
."^outh  America.  The  sharp  diplomatic  rupture 
last  month,  resulting  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
lopresentative  of  France  from  \'enezuela  and 
I  lie  prompt  dismissal  of  the  Venezuelan  chitriji 
iuffaire.i  at  Paris  by  the  process  of  lianding  hira 
his  passports  on  January  I  S,  was  indeed  startling. 
Incidents  like  this  sometimes  lead  to  war.  and 
tiie  French  Government  seems  to  have  suffered 
great  provocation.  If  Venezuela  were  in  the 
hands  of  sane  and  reasonable  men,  such  diffi- 
culties as  exist  could  be  straightened  out  by  ar- 
bitration. But  Castro's  capricious  performain  es 
seem  to  bo  more  those  of  a  madman  than  of  a 
reasonable  and  res^xinsible  head  of  a  sovereign 
state.  There  was  every  reason  to  think  last 
month  that  whatever  steps  France  felt  obliged 
to  take  in  support  of  her  rights  and  her  dignity, 
her  government  would  use  the  utmost  care  •  to 
avoid  giving  any  grounds  of  offense  to  the  Unit«d 
States,  and  would  not  in  any  way  violate  the 
principles  and  spirit  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 


CA8TRO  PICKS  OI  T  \  U1M>D  TIME  TO  IlEKY  VKAM X. 

From  the  Tribunt  (Chicago) 
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THX  MAYOR  OF  NKW  YORK  AND  HIS  DEPARTMENT  HEAD». 

(Front  row,  from  left  to  ri^l't :  James  W.  Stevt-nson,  bridge  commissioner ;  John  J.  Delany,  corporation  counsel ;  Ueor^ce  B. 
McClellan,  mayor;  Oen.  Theodore  A.  RinKham,  police  comminnioner ;  Francis  J.  I^ntry,  commlfwloner  of  correction. 
Back  row,  from  left  to  right :  Dr.  Thomas  Darlington,  health  commissioner;  Edmond  J.  Butler,  t«nement-hou8e  com- 
roiiwioner ;  William  B.  Ellison,  commlMtioner  of  water-snpply,  gaa,  and  electricity  ;  Momw  Herrman,  piirk  commissioner; 
John  A.  Bensel,  commissioner  of  docks  and  ferries ;  Frank  M.  O'Brien,  mayor's  private  secretary ;  Robert  W.  Hebberd, 
commimioner  of  cliarltles;  John  II.  O'Brien,  Are  commLtsluner ;  John  M.  Woodbury,  commissioner  of  street  cleaning.) 


n»  Men  "^^^^  Hon.  George  B.  McClellan,  on  en- 
who  Qootrn  tcring  upon  his  second  term  as  niavor 
H.wYork.         >^.g^  York  City,  made  a  good 

many  changes  in  the  heads  of  departments,  thus 
practically  confessing  the  fact  that  his  previous 
selections  were  not  up  to  the  mark.  It  is  the 
general  opinion  that  the  clianges  he  has  made 
are  for  the  hetter,  and  that  he  now  |)erceive8 
clearly  that  his  whole  political  future  depends 
upon  his  giving  New  York  a  good  administra- 
tion. The  most  conspicuous  of  the  new  appoint- 
ments was  that  of  Gen.  Theodore  A.  Bingham 
as  head  of  the  Police  Department.  It  proved  a 
successful  innovation  to  bring  in  an  outsider  of 
military  training  to  head  the  metropolitan  police 
force  when  General  Greene  was  appointed  to  that 
position  by  Mayor  Low,  although  General  Greene 
had  been  so  much  in  New  York  as  fairly  to 
be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  city.  Perhaps 
this  example  was  in  Mayor  McClellan's  mind. 
General  Bingham  is  of  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the 
army,  and  from  18'J7  to  was  in  charge  of 

public  buildings  and  grounds  at  Washington, 
with  the  rank  of   colonel.    Evidently  Mayor 


McClellan  was  determined  to  have  a  military 
commissioner,  for  lie  Grst  ofTered  the  place  to 
General  Chafifee.  New  men  of  good  reputation 
have  taken  charge  of  the  water  and  light,  dock, 
and  bridge  departments.  The  commissioners  in 
charge  of  street  cleaning,  tenement  houses,  and 
health  have  been  reappointed  on  the  ground  of 
merit.    Tammany  is  not  well  pleased. 

The  circumstunccs  under  which  ereat 

T  ran  lit  -1.  1  1  .. 

Monopoly    e.xtcnsions  of  underground  railway 
In  N*w  York.  fg^Q{\[i[Q^  wero  expected  in  New  York 

have  been  wholly  changed  by  the  merging  of  the 
interests  of  the  two  groups  of  capitalists  who  were 
expected  to  bid  against  one  another  for  the  new 
underground  franchises.  The  elevated  railway 
system  had  some  time  ago  been  acquired  by  the 
Interborough  (the  subway  system).  The  vast 
congeries  of  surface  lines  forming  the  so-called 
Metropolitan  system,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
Mr.  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  was  planning  to  build  ex- 
ten.sivo  untierground  lines,  and  it  was  for  this 
purpose  that  Mr.  Paul  Morton  came  to  New  York 
to  cooperate  with  Mr.  Ryan.    .Subsequently.  Mr. 
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Hyan  bouglit  Mr.  lly'ic's  controlling  interest  in 
tlie  stock  of  the  Equitable  Insurance  Company, 
^nd  Mr.  Morton  succeeded  Mr.  Alexander  as 
president  of  the  Equitable.  It  luia  now  come 
to  1)888  that  tlie  capitalists  represented  by  Mr. 
August  lielmont.  in  control  of  the  underground 
aiitl  elevated  railways,  have  arranged  with  Mr. 
Hyan  and  his  associates  for  the  merging  of  all 
the  local  transit  lines  of  New  York,  and  the  for- 
mation of  a  n<-w  controlling  company  with  a 
capitalization  very  much  greater  than  the  aggre- 
gate capital  issues  of  the  properties  entering 
into  the  merger  Already  there  is  some  talk  of 
the  municipal  construction  and  ownership,  with 
possible  municipal  operation,  of  future  subway 
lines.  While  there  is  small  prospect  of  municipal 
operation,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  public  sen- 
timent would  move  in  that  direction  very  rapi«lly 
It  the  impression  should  gain  ground  tliat  the 
Belmont-Ryan  transit  monopoly  was  proposmgto 
obtain  new  franchises  on  its  own  terms.  Over- 
capitalization has  been  the  great  evil  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan surface  lines,  just  as  in  former  days  it 
WHS  the  evil  of  the  elevated  system. 

Disclosures  more  or  less  directly  as 
*o?/t/c«*    sociated  with  the  life-insurance  in 

vestigation  in  New  York,  which  came 
to  an  end  a  month  ago,  had  a  marked  effect 
upon  the  course  of  political  affairs  in  the  metrop- 
olis and  in  the  State.  Inteuse  opposition  arose 
to  ex-Governor  OdelTs  leadership  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  ;  and  while  he  still  retains  the  chair- 
man.siiip  ol  the  State  committee,  his  influence 
is  much  diminished.  Reorganization  of  party 
affairs  in  the  city  of  New  York  has  brought 
Mr.  Herbert  Par.sons  to  the  ])Osition  of  county 
chairman.  Mr.  I'arsons  is  a  young  man  of  high 
ciiaracter,  who  also  holds  a  seat  in  Congress. 
Controversy  over  the  question  of  the  speaker- 
8hi]>  of  the  legislature  led  to  the  selection  of  Mr, 
James  "NV.  Wadsworlh,  Jr..  whose  father  is  a 
prominent  Member  of  Congress  from  western 
New  York.  It  is  understood  that  tlie  placing 
of  Mr.  Parsons  and  Mr.  Wadsworth  in  these 
prominent  positions  was  highly  satisfactory  to 
President  Roosevelt,  who  naturally  retains  a 
deep  interest  in  the  political  affairs  of  his  own 
State  If  what  has  been  called  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
intervention  in  New  York  party  affairs  were  in 
the  factional  spirit,  it  might  indeed  bo  true  that 
a  bitter  party  division,  recalling  the  old  days  of 
the  ."Stalwarts  and  Halfbreeds,  is  inevitable.  But 
there  is  nothing  of  the  factional  quality  in  the 
interest  that  President  Roosevelt  displays  in  the 
Republican  party  of  the  Empire  State.  If  he  has 
done  anything  at  all.  it  has  only  been  to  encourage 
and  advise  the  selection  of  honest,  untrammelcd, 


HON.  HKHBKliT  i'AII8<>N& 

(Member  of  Conirrefw  from  New  York,  iind  new  cb&innan 
of  the  New  York  County  Republican  Committee.) 

and  courageous  men  for  responsible  posts.  Fol- 
lowing the  insurance  investigation,  it  was  to  l)e 
expected  that  the  New  York  Legislature  would 
have  to  deal  with  the  reform  of  the  insurance  laws, 
besides  several  other  questions  of  like  concern. 
It  was  believetl  that  Mr.  Wadsworth  would 
bring  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  speakersiiip  a 
high  standard  of  public  duty,  and  entire  freedom 
from  oldigations,  either  to  powerful  politicians 
or  to  great  corporations.  As  for  the  insurance 
investigation,  it  has  already  been  aWndantly 
justified  by  the  reforms  that  public  opinion 
has  obliged  the  companies  to  institute  on  tlieir 
own  motion.  Improved  insurance  laws  may 
accomplish  much,  and  certainly  they  are  to 
be  advocated.  Rut  tliey  cannot  count  for  half 
as  much  as  will,  in  any  case,  have  resulted  from 
the  fact  of  the  exj^osure  of  evils  at  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Hughes  and  the  Armstrong  Committee. 
The  disclosures  witli  respect  to  Mr.  DejXiw's 
profitable  connections  with  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  led  to  a  tlemand  in  various 
newspapers  that  he  should  be  asked  to  resign 
from  his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate.  A 
resolution  calling  for  his  resignation  was  offered 
in  the  State  ,'^enato  by  Mr.  Brackett,  last  month, 
and  supported  by  that  State  Senator  in  a  scathing 
speech.    Mr.  Brackett's  fellow  Republicans  voted 
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against  the  resolution,  and  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  tlio  body  remained  sdi-nt.  Mr.  Depew 
was  ill  last  month,  and  Senator  I'latt's  health 
appears  to  be  very  seriously  impaired 

TktUtstage  C^o^^rnor  Higgins  presented  to  the 
of  Governor  Legislature,  on  its  assembling  early 
Htggini.  -^^  January,  a  clear  and  sensible  mes- 
sage. Apropos  of  recent  experience,  he  recom- 
mends election  reforms,  strongly  condemning, 
among  other  things,  the  making  of  contributions 
for  political  purposes  by  business  corjwrations. 
He  recommends  a  commission  to  study  the  sub- 
ject of  assessment  and  taxation,  the  8tato  tax 
laws  being  seriously  in  need  of  revision.  On 
the  subject  of  life  insurance  he  shows  that  .State 
supervision  hitherto  has  been  with  reference  to 
making  sure  of  the  solvency  of  the  companies, 
but  not  for  the  purpose  of  going  into  various 
phases  of  the  insurance  business  that  were 
brought  to  light  during  the  recent  investigation. 
Governor  Higgins  declares  that  the  policy-holder 
now  demands  something  better  from  the  State 
than  a  guaranty  of  solvency.  He  demands  a 
radical  revision  of  the  insurance  laws,  and  ends 
that  part  of  his  message  with  the  following 
imprcsssive  words:  "The  eyes  of  the  whole 
world  are  now  turned  toward  New  York,  and 
if  this  legislature  does  not  produce  an  insur- 
ance law  which  shall  bo  drastic  but  practicable, 
radical  but  sane,  in  a  spirit  wliich  sliall  be 
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courageous  but  not  hysterical,  it  will  fail  to 
meet  the  expectations  of  those  who  have  confi 
dence  in  the  ability  of  popular  government  to 
solve  its  own  problems  as  they  arise  " 

N,agam->  ^'"ong  various  other  subjects  dealt 
Dan^tr  and  With  in  this  message,  Governor  Hig 
tut  emeay  ^j^^  j^^^^  goMio  timely  and  vigorous 
words  to  say  about  the  protection  of  Niagara 
Falls.  He  remarks  that  more  than  twenty  years 
ago  the  State  of  New  York  sought  to  redeem 
the  falls  from  vandalism  by  restoring  the  sur- 
rounding scenery  to  its  primeval  beauty  and 
creating  a  State  reservation  as  a  free  pleasure- 
ground  for  the  people.  He  proceeds  to  show 
how  the  granting  of  rights  to  electric-power  com- 
panies to  withdraw  water  above  the  falls  is  now 
threatening  to  destroy  the  cataract  altogether. 
He  declares  that  the  work  of  protection  cannot 
be  effective  without  an  international  agreement, 
inasmuch  as  the  Niagara  River  is  the  boundary 
line  between  this  country  and  Canada.  But  he 
ad  vises  the  forfeiture  of  undevelojied  water 
grants  and  the  strict  enforcement  of  existing 
laws.  Certainly,  the  time  has  come  when  the 
government  at  Washington  should  take  up  the 
question  of  Niagara  preservation  with  much 
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energy.    To  begfn  with,  ttio  Niagara  River  U  a 

naviprablo  strpam,  and  tlx-  iliver.<ioii  of  its  wa- 
ters might  be  opposed  at  Washiugtuii  on  that 
ground.  In  the  second  place,  the  intcrnatioDal 
lino  diviilcs  th<!  river,  nnd  t!u»  subject  is  properly 
one  for  diplomatic  treatjiicut.  In  his  last  raes- 
BBge,  Preetdent  Rooeevelt  commended  CaUfornia 
for  havitiir  pn'Sfiitoi!  tlu>  YosfMnitf  \' alley  to  the 
United  States  Government,  and  proceeded  to 
make  the  interesting  suggeetion  that  the  State 
of  New  York  should  turn  over  its  Niagara  Park 
as  a  national  reserve,  to  be  cared  for  by  the 
government  at  Washington.  The  Frosident  used 
the  following  sentence  .  •>  Nothing  should  be 
allovved  to  interfere  with  the  prePfrvption  of 
Niagara  Falls  in  all  their  beauty  an  i  majt  sty."' 
The  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  and  the 
A  tneriran  Civic  Association  are  important  bodies 
which  are  now  bestirring  themselves  in  what  has 
become  a  very  u  rgent  need  foraetion  if  irreparable 
liarm  is  not  to  be  done  to  Niagara.  Not  to  elab- 
orate the  point,  it  can  be  asserted  with  confidence 
that  there  is  no  industrial  necessity  whatsoeyer 
for  the  destruction  of  Niagara  Falls.  It  is  a 
matter  of  pure  greed  and  rapacity.  BVom  the 
commercial  standpoint,  the  falls  as  an  object  oi 
natural  beauty,  has  a  far  higher  yalue  than  the 
electrical  power  that  can  be  frenerated  by  the 
diversion  of  the  entire  Niagara  Kiver.  The  fame 
of  Niagara  attracts  yisitors  from  all  parts  of  tiie 
world,  and  this  rodounds  to  the  benefit  of  trans- 
portation companies  as  well  as  to  the  innkeepers 
and  tradesmen  of  neighboring  towns  and  citiea. 
They  have  learno*!  in  Switzerland  and  Italy  that 
the  tourist  industry  is  the  most  profitable  of  all. 
And  Niagara  Falls,  as  a  great  object  of  natural 
beauty,  is  much  more  valuable  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  tourist  industry  tlian  from  that  of 
the  development  of  inutive  power.  But  apart 
from  commercial  considerations,  the  Falls  cf 
Niagara  onplit  to  be  preserved,  and  the  British 
and  Canadian  governments  should  join  with  our 
own  speedily  in  coming  to  the  rescue.  Here,  then, 
is  a  proper  subject  for  actiyitj  on  the  part  Qf 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

,  ^  Important  as  is  the  movement  for  the 
Eatttrn  '  ,  ^.  ■    ^       ^  , 

fonat      preservation  oi  the  scenic  beauty  of 

ffit«trM«.  Niagara  Falls,  a  more  vital  impor- 
tance rttachea  to  measures  for  the  creation  of 

forest  reserves  and  the  restoration  of  our  timber 
areas  m  mountainous  regions  unsuited  to  agri- 
culture. Just  now  there  is  pending  in  Congress 
a  carefiilly-prt'parcd  hill,  the  ado|'tion  of  wliich 
would  establish  a  great  Appalachian  forest  re- 
serve in  North  Carolina  and  adjacent  States, 
and  a  splendid  reserve  in  the  Whit''  Mountains 
of  New  Hampshire.    The  bill  as  it  stands  has 


the  approval  of  the  American  Forestry  Associa- 
tion, and  it  was  indorsiMl  by  the  Nationjil  Bf^ard 
of  Trade,  wliich  met  the  otlier  liay  at  Washing- 
ton. Intelligent  men  in  the  paper  and  pulp 
business  and  the  lumber  industry  are  now 
heartily  in  favor  of  national  forest  reserves  and 
approve  this  particular  bill.  Its  passage  would 
require  an  appropriation  of  only  three  million  dol 
lars,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  discover  any  way  in 
which  public  money  could  be  so  wisely  expended.  % 
In  due  time  the  growth  of  timber  would  justify  ' 
the  cutting  each  year  of  a  certain  number  of 
trees  without  harm  to  the  forest,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment would  receive  a  fair  return  upon  its  in* 
vestment,  while  the  effect  of  the  restored  forests 
upon  water-supply  and  climatic  conditions,  to- 
gether with  a  host  of  incidental  considerations, 
abundantly  jnstifv  the  advocates  of  this  l)ill. 
We  do  not  often  propose  to  our  readers  that 
they  should  try  to  influenoe  their  own  represent' 
atives  in  Congress  in  a  particular  measure  by 
writing  letters,  but  in  this  case  we  are  inclined 
to  suggest  that  those  who  belieye  in  the  advan> 
tages  of  i.n  '.  inerican  national  forest  policy 
would  do  well  to  call  the  attention  of  their  re- 
spective Members  of  Congress  to  tlio  desirability 
of  supporting  the  bill  for  these  Eastern  reserva- 
tions. Wo  should  like  also  to  speak  a  timely 
word  in  behalf  of  the  efforts  of  wise  and  patri- 
otic people  in  Califomi*  to  prseerve  some  of  the 
marvelous  groves  of  great  trees  that  are  among 
the  most  wonderful  natural  features  of  America, 
and  that  are  endangered  by  the  demand  for  red- 
wood lumber. 

Anturaeit*  "^^^  three-year  period  for  which  pro- 
Labor  ana  visiou  was  mado  in  the  anthracite 
Capital.  p^^j  strike  commission's  work  will 
expire  at  the  end  of  March.  There  has  been  a 
good  di  al  of  uneasiness  lest  there  should  be  an* 
other  deadlock  between  the  mine-owners  and 
the  United  Mine  W  orkers  of  America,  with  the 
result  of  another  serious  strike  in  the  Pennsyl* 
vania  coal-fields.  Tlie  country  will  1>e  inclined 
to  hope  and  to  expect  that  President  Baer,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  President  Mitchell,  on  the 
other,  may  find  some  basis  of  compromise  and 
agreement,  and  may  be  able  to  persuade  their 
associates  to  accept  such  plans.  Mr.  Baer  rep- 
resents even  larger  railway  and  ooaI*mining  in- 
terests now  than  he  did  three  years  ago,  while  M  r. 
Mitchell  remains  strong  in  thu  confidence  of  the 
miners  and  keeps  the  good  opinion  of  the  country. 
Naturally,  the  minors  will  a.sk  for  a  recognition 
of  their  union,  for  an  eight-hour  day,  and  for 
Other  concessions.  It  is  to  be  hoped  they  will 
not  sacrifice  the  substance  for  tlie  sViadow  as  re- 
spects recognition.    In  practice  and  effect  the 
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unioD  lias  l>een  recognized  fur  several  years,  and 
undoubtedly  the  mine-owners  will  respect  the 
fact  tliat  Mr.  Mitchell  has  been  selected  as  their 
S{K^<kesman  by  very  large  bodies  of  working 
miners.  In  short,  the  country  is  not  prepared 
to  believe  that  either  side  could  gain  anything 
at  all  by  a  period  of  strikes  and  lockouts  in  the 
mining  regions  tliis  year,  and  there  will  be  much 
satisfaction  expressed  when  the  news  comes 
•  that  an  amicable  working  arrangement  has  Ijeen 
made  for  the  year  beginning  April  1. 

vhsouri  newspapers  of  New  York  were 

and  (A«  interested  last  month  in  the  rather 
stanaara  Oil.  ^reezy  appearance  of  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Hadley,  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  who  had 
come  to  find  out  some  tilings  about  the  way  the 
Standard  Uil  Company  carries  on  business  in  his 
State.  The  star  witness  was  Mr.  Henry  H. 
Rogers,  most  of  the  men  Mr.  Hadley  wanted  to 
find  l>eing  out  of  reach  of  subpcenas.  It  seems 
that  Governor  Folk  is  doternuneti  to  enforce  the 
anti-trust  laws  of  his  Stale,  and  is  proceeding 
upon  the  belief  that  the  Standard  Oil  has  been 
absorbing  in<lependent  companies  in  a  manner 
contrary  to  law  and  public  policy,  Mr.  Hadley 
did  not  succeed  in  securing  the  presence  of  Mr. 
John  D.  Rockefeller  in  Justice  Gildersleeve's 
court-room.    The  Department  of  Commerce  and 
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Tits  LATE  MH.  MAHSHALI^  riEUO,  Or  OUIOAOO. 

Labor  at  Washington  is  taking  an  interest  in  the 
complaints  against  the  Standard  Oil  Company's 
methods,  but  the  principal  activity  against  that 
great  trust  is  to  be  found  in  particular  States, 
such  as  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas. 

„  In  Chicago  a  recent  vote  of  the  coun- 
of  cil  somewhat  encouraged  the  friends 
Chicago.  Mayor  Dunne  and  the  municipal 
ownership  of  the  street-railway  system.  A  final 
decision,  however,  is  yet  to  be  n>ade.  Apropos 
of  the  Chicago  street  railways,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  Mr.  Charles  T.  Yerkes,  who  more  than  any 
other  man  was  responsible  for  the  bad  situation 
which  aroused  the  people  of  Chicago  to  so  in- 
tense a  feeling  against  the  traction  corporations, 
died  in  New  York  on  December  29,  190'),  More 
recently,  Mr.  Yerkes  had  l>een  active  in  the  pro 
motion  of  iindergnnuul  railways  in  London.  He 
left  a  large  fortune,  a  part  of  which  will  ulti- 
mately maintain  a  hospital  in  New  York,  and 
some  of  his  pictures  and  works  of  art  will  at 
some  future  time  become  the  propc^rly  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum.  Two  other  men  identi- 
fied Avith  Chicago  intort'pts.  have  passed  away 
williin  the  month  included  in  opr  record.  One 
of  these  was  President  Harper,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  about  whose  character  ami  work 
President  Finley,  of  the  New  York  City  College, 
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contribut<?8  an  article  to  this  numl^r  of  the 
Review.  Presideut  IIari>er  had  done  an  im- 
mense work  for  Chicago  in  the  creation  of  the 
great  university  of  which  he  was  the  head, 
and  his  loss  is-  mourned  by  thousands  who 
knew  him  and  prized  his  friendship.  Mar- 
shall Field,  who  died  of  pneumonia  in  New 
York  on  January  16,  was  Chicago's  most  rep- 
resentative business  man.  and  was  frequently 
spoken  of  as  the  largest  dry-goods  merchant  in 
the  world.  Ilis  name  was  everywhere  synony- 
liKms  with  bu.sineas  integrity  and  honorable 
methods,  and  he  was  held  everywhere  in  high 
esteem  for  public  spirit  and  energy  and  for  devo- 
tion to  the  advancement  of  the  great  city  of 
Cliioago.  All  three  of  the  Chicago  men  to  whom 
wo  have  referred  were  known  throughout  this 
country  and  in  foreign  lands.  Dr.  Harper's  fame 
will  be  brightest  and  will  endure  through  the 
centuries  because  he  did  the  foundation  work  in 
creating  a  great  modern  university.  Mr.  Marshall 
Field  will  be  remembered  as  a  typical  merchant 
prince  of  a  distinctively  imlustrial  age,  reputed 
to  have  amassed  a  fortune  of  $130,000,000, 
and  favorably  identified  with  the  growth  of 
Chicago  through  the  greater  part  of  the  city's 
history. 


THE  LATE  MB.  CUAULJ»  T.  YKRKS8. 


Men  and  South  lost  a  great  citizen  last 

Progress    mouth  in  tho  death  of  Chancellor 
in  t>,e  South,  jijij  ^jjg  eminent  lawyer  who  was  at 

tlie  head  of  the  State  University  of  Georgia. 
Wo  publish  in  this  number  of  the  Review  a 
series  of  very  remarkable  articles  upon  the  con- 
temporary progress  of  the  South  in  agriculture, 
industry,  and  commerce.  They  are  worth  study- 
ing, and  the  facts  that  they  contain  justify  most 
cordial  congratulations  to  the  Southern  States 
upon  what  they  have  been  able  to  accomplish 
against  some  serious  obstacles,  most  of  which 
are  passing  away.  But,  after  all,  the  best  prod- 
uct of  any  State  or  region  is  its  men.  Chancel- 
lor Hill  was  engaged  in  the  work  of  training 
the  youth  of  Georgia  to  his  own  high  standards 
of  character  and  social  service.  Those  who  read 
in  this  number  of  the  Review  how  wonderfully 
Texas  is  developing  in  agriculture  and  trade 
should  turn  back  to  last  month's  Review  and 
read  the  article  on  the  University  of  Texas,  with 
its  bright  pro6|)ect8  under  its  new  president. 
l>r.  Houston.  The  two  things  most  typical  of 
the  United  States  in  the  present  day  are  its 
progress  in  economic  directions  and  its  great 
strides  in  the  field  of  education.  It  is  fortunato 
for  us  that  these  two  things  go  hand  in  hand. 

Professor   Jenks,   of    Cornell  Uni- 

Some  Cninete  ,     .  ,  ,    ,    • . 

Visitors  versity,  was  designated,  on  l>ehalf 
j,f  Distinction,  the  State  Department,  to  meet  at 
San  Francisco  last  month,  and  to  accompany 
across Xhe  country  two  distinguisheii  Chinamen, 
with  their  suites,  who  have  come  here  as  official 
commissioners  to  study  industrial  conditions. 
Professor  Jenks'  hmg  stay  in  China  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Monetary  Commission  has  made  liim 
an  authority  upon  the  men  and  alTairs  of  that 
empire.  The  head  of  the  commission  now  here 
is  his  Excellency  Tuan-Fang,  Viceroy  of  tho 
provinces  of  Fu-Kien  and  Che-Kiang.  He  is  a 
great  scholar  and  connoisseur,  has  l>een  governor 
of  four  different  provinces,  and  on  many  other 
grounds  has  become  one  of  tho  foremost  men  of 
China.  His  associate,  Tai  Hung-tzu,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Hanlin  College  and  a  Chinese  ofticial 
of  great  attainments.  It  is  to  be  hoped  these 
distinguished  men  may  be  appreciated  in  the 
United  States  and  treated  with  such  courtesy 
that  they  will  come  clearly  to  understand  that 
our  policy  of  excluding  coolie  labor  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  our  heartily  welcoming  Chinese 
scltolars,  officials,  and  men  of  professional  and 
business  standing.  There  are  reasons  of  the 
utmost  importance  for  exceptional  efforts  on  the 
part  of  our  country  to  keep  the  confidence  and 
good-will  of  the  educated  classes  in  China,  and 
no  opportunity  to  tliis  end  should  be  neglecte«i. 
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In  surveying  Latin  America  daring 

ikMrrfMW  the  first  wo<'ks  of  190»1.  wo  not<?  that 
^t*"*-  i\^Q  yej^r  just  closed  waa  one  of  un- 
naoal  .prosperity  in  the  matter  of  our  com* 
niercp  with  most  South  Am«'ri<-nn  lonnfrics 
particularly  Argeniina,  that  we  are  entering  iutu 
new  and  important  relations  with  Brazil,  that  an 
incipient  rehellion  in  Kcuaiior  was  put  down 
quickly  in  the  early  days  of  January,  that  the 
Franco*  Venesuelan  tension  continues,  and  that 
the long-j>ending  Anglo-Cuban  couiinf nrial  ln*aty 
has  practically  died  in  the  ("ulian  S«Miato.  This 
brings  us  to  the  brief  rebellion  in  Santo  Domin- 
go. The  exact  origin  of  tlie  difTerenoes  between 
Presitlent  Carlos  Morales  ami  his  cabinet,  under 
the  leadership  of  Vice  I'resideat  Caceres,  is  not 
clear.  On  Decemher  2S,  last,  however,  Morales 
flt'<l  from  his  capital.  On  January  -.  Cnii  ial 
Kodrigues,  commander  of  the  Morales  forces, 
attacked  the  town  of  Puerto  Plata;' but,  after 
two  days"  fighting,  was  totally  defeated  by  the 
government  troops.  General  Rodriguee  and  two 
oAer  important  Morales  commanders  were  killed, 
and  the  rebellion  appeared  to  be  at  an  end. 
Seftor  Caceres  had,  in  the  meanwhile,  b«'en  electeii 
Acting  President.  Morales  himself,  a  woundetl 
and  desperate  fugitive,  sought  refuge,  on  January 
12,  at  the  American  legation  in  Santo  Domingo 
City.  Later,  on  the  same  day,  ho  resigned  the 
presideney,  Vice*PresidOTt  Caceres  thus  becom- 
ing actual  President.  On  Jn)iuary  17.  a  tieutv 
of  peace  between  the  insurgeDt  generals  and  the 
govemihent  was  signed  on  board  the  American 
cruiser  Ynnkff.  and  tlio  revolution  was  formally 
ended.  The  effect  of  Morales'  flight  and  defeat 
apon  the  Santo  Bomingo  treaty,  now  pending  at 
Washington,  and  the  existing  agreement  under 
which  llm  revenues  of  the  republic  are  beinj: 
collected  and  in  part  deposited  in  New  York  for 
the  republic's  creditors,  has  already  been  dis* 
cnlBsed  in  another  paragraph. 

Tk,  Liberal  ^*     "•"7  ye»™  siuce  BO  animated 

Utmmpkim  a  political  campaign  in  (ireat  Britain 
r«vtaii«.    jjj^g  marked  a  general  election  for 
Parliament.    A  very  radical  change  it  has 

been.  On  January  8,  the  "Khaki  Parliament,'" 
elated  in  li^OO,  was  dissolved,  and  the  new 
Parliament  summoned  to  meet  on  February  13, 
the  interval  between  dissolution  and  reassem- 
bling being  the  shortest  permitted  by  law.  Im 
mediately  upon  the  dinsioiution,  the  general  elec- 
tionis  began  throughout  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  cotitinu<'d  until  .lanuarv  27.  The  general 
result  has  been  a  sweeping  victory  for  the  Liber- 
als, much  more  sweeping  Uian  had  been  expected, 
thus  approving  liy  popular  verdict  the  Camp- 
bell-Bannerman   ministry.     With  the  excep- 


tion of  th<'  .seven  districts  in  Uirmingham  City, 
where  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  and  his  fellow- 
Unionist  candidates  have  appealed  successfully 
to  the  manufacturing  sentiment  with  their  pro-" 
teciive  •  tarifT  ideas,  the  elections  have  been 
crushing  defeats  for  the  Conservative-Unionist 
candidates, — even  Conservative  London  «  going 
Liberal."  By  January  20  the  figures  showed 
the  election  of  224  Liberals,  40  Laborites  (who 
may  be  counted  upon  to  vote  with  tlie  Liberals), 
70  Nationalists,  and  96  Unionists. 

M  Real         seems  almost  certain  as  we  go  to 
Political     press  witli  this  i^sue  of  the  Hkvikw 
LandiHat.    jIjjjj        j^ii.cra'.K  and  Laborites  will 

have  a  clear  majority  suUicient  to  enable  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerroan  to  act  quite  in- 

'1'  pendently  of  the  Irish  vote.  All  the  Tuem- 
bers  of  the  present  cabinet  were  triunipiiantly 
elected,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  most  of  the 

Icrmer  Conservative  ministry  were  defeated 
by  Liberal  candidates,  Mr.  Chamberlain  be- 
ing the  ordy  important  Conservaliive  loader  re- 
turned. Ex-Premier  Balfour  was  also  defeated, 
although  it  is  believed  that  a  seat  will  eventu- 
Mily  be  found   for   him,  one   of   the  sately- 


TIIK  (UTI.OOK  roK  fKOTECTIOX  IX  EN«il..\.\0. 

Showman  (to  him^t-lf) :  "I  wish  ■^umcoue  would  give 
protaction  acaliiBt \\\\*  .«<)rt  of  thiut;." 

From  Piincl  (London). 
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MR.  HENKY  LABOircilKRE. 

(Th«-  KnffllMh  Indepentlt'nt  wlm  han  rvtired  from  tbe 
HouAt*  of  C'oniuiuiiii  to  becouio  h  member  of  the  I*rivy 
('iiiinril.) 

eli'ctoil  ( 'onsiTvativrs  in  LoihIoii  (in  acronlanco 
with  the  Kii>;lisli  custom)  retiriuf;  in  his  favor. 
Aiiionj;  other  ronservatives  who  Ktst  their  seats 
were  Mr.  Willinui  St.  John  linKlrick',  Seeretary 
of  State  for  liitli.i  ;  Mr.  IJerahl  Malfour.  former- 
ly presitlenl  of  the  Tjocal  CJoV4'rnm<Mil  lioard  ; 
Mr.  Walter  Hume  Lonj;.  furiiH'rly  Cliief  Secre- 
tary for  lr«-laii«l  :  ami  Sir  (  onan  l)oyh'.  the 
famous  nove!i.>i|.  Mr.  (  hamherlain  was  returned 
by  a  very  hir;:e  miijnrity.  Otlier  interesting 
features  of  tlieeampaigti  were  the  triumphant  re- 
turn of  John  Hums,  a  member  of  the  Liberal 
cabinet,  despite  the  furious  opposition  of  the 
Socialists,  who  cmidemn  him  for  aiceptin^;  a 
Iiigh-8alaried  n<)V<  rnment  ptisition.  and  the  re- 
tirement of  the  picturesque,  inde|K'ndent  Henry 
Labouchere,  the  famous  editor  of  I'niih.  '•  Lab- 
by"  bectunes  a  member  of  the  I'rivy  Council. 

,^  „  The  camnaicrn.  which  was  animated 

The  Campaign  i  ■  i 

and  thi  even  to  bitterness  at  tunes,  turned 
liiutt.  jjjp  question  of  Free  Trade  versus 

Protection,  despite  the  laborious  e(T')rt8  of  the 
outgoing;  ministry  to  make  Irish  Home  Uule  the 
issue.  The  result  must  be  taken  as  an  emphatic 
decision  in  favor  of  a  continuance  of  f ree  trad<*. 


Mr.  ("liamberlain,  allhoujfh  admitting  defeat,  an- 
nounces that  he  will  keep  up  the  fight  if  it  takes 
five  years  more,  and  liiat  he  ex|)ect8  victory  in 
the  en»l.  While  refusing;  to  be  frightened  by 
the  I'nioniet  claims,  that  the  election  of  Liberals 
meant  the  granting  of  Home  Uule  to  Ireland, 
the  Mritish  electorate  g»'nerally  has  actually, 
though  indirectly,  pronounced  in  favor  of  Home 
Kuie.  Kvery  vote  for  the  Liberals  meant  a  vote 
for  Home  Uule,  tlie  I'nionists  declared,  and,  re- 
pudiate this  statement  as  they  might,  the  Liber- 
als could  not  prevent  the  country  from  believing 
it.  The  result  has  been  that  the  tremendous 
Liberal  majority  is.  indirectly,  a  practical  «lem- 
oust  rat  ion  to  the  House  of  Lords  that  British 
voters*  are  in  favor  of  some  measure  of  local  self- 
government  fur  Ireland.  It  is  too  early,  how- 
ever, to  assume  that  the  Liberals  will  actually 
attempt  to  formulate  a  Home  Rule  bill.  In  a 
manifesto  to  the  llnionist  Free  Trade  League, 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  (an  uncompromising 
Unionist  since  the  last  election)  has  urged 
Free  Trade  Fuionists  to  support  the  Lil)er- 
als  U'cause  «>f  their  freti-trade  i>olicy.  insist- 
ing, however,  that  the  Liberal  goverment  can- 
not alTord  to  take  the  risk  of  introducing  an- 
other Home  Hule  measure.  At  the  same  time, 
Mr.  John  Hedmond  issued  a  pronuucianiento 
for  the  Anti-Irish  League,  directing  the  Irish 
voters  to  sup|>ort  Labor  candidates  whei\  they 
are  sound  on  the  Home  Uule  question,  other- 
wise they  are  to  vote  for  the  Liberals.  A  new 
and  very  significant  factor  in  the  election  has 
i)een  the  Labor  vote,  which,  in  those  districts 
where  there  are  no  Labor  candidates,  was  cast 


<    .  .  rUM.  1/1.  [■■,  l'..r  h 
MH.  JAMKM  KKIH  HAHDIE.         MR.  JOHN  RXDMOKD. 

(Leadeni  of  the  Labor  and  Irish  p«u^ies.) 
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for  the  Liberals.  It  is  safe  to  say  tliat  the  Lal<or 
members  will  constitute  an  iiulependent  and 
powerful  faciiuu  in  the  new  Paihaiitent,  and,  un- 
^er  the  leadership  of  Mr.  James  Keir  Herdie, 
will  be  in  a  position  to  exert  great  preesure  on 
the  ministry. 

A  Hew  *  Tannary  17,  the  day  after  the 
^aMtmt  long-expected  Morocco  conference 
*//imc».  jjjj^  begun  its  sessions  at  Algeciras, 
in  Spain,  the  French  Parliament,  Senators  and 
Deputies,  in  joint  sesttiou  at  Versailles,  elected  a 
President  of  the  HepuUic  to  mcoeed  M.  Emile 
Lonbet,  whose  seTeu-years'  term  of  ofllce  ex- 
j'ires  on  th«'  18th  of  the  prpspiit  month.  Their 
cbuico  fell  u})on  M.  ('lenieut  Arinand  FhlliLiLS, 
President  of  the  Senate,  who  received  44 U  votes, 
ajSainst  371  for  -M.  Paul  Dounier.  President 
of  ih&  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  election  was 
characterisfid  hj  nnnsual  interest  and  ezdte- 
iiient,  as  it  is  generally  believed  in  Franco  that 
itie  attitude  of  the  repulilic  at  the  Moroccan 
conference  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the 
degree  of  radicalism  or  conservatism  displayed 
Ijy  the  new  President.  M.  Fallieres,  it  may  be 
£aid,  in  a  general  way,  represents  the  more 
radical  wing  of  the  Bepnblicans,  and  is  a  strong 
ami-militarist.  This  augurs  w.  !!  U>r  tlie  peace- 
ful outcome  of  the  conference'  :ii  Alfxeciras,  since 
it  is  evident  that,  in  so  far  as  t !  ti<  w  President 
can  inflf.t'Hce  French  foreign  jmlicy.  n  roncilia- 
lory,  pacific,  and  strictly  non-provocative  atti- 
tude will  be  maintained  toward  the  entirer world. 
•M.  liOuWt,  tho  retiring  rn-si'lriit,  of  the  repub- 
lic, has  made  a  most  excellent  record,  and  there 
is  no  donbt  that  had  he  himself  not  emphatically 
refused  he  would  have  been  elected  for  a  second 
U-rm.  A  discussion  of  the  French  election 
procedure,  in  comparison  with  our  own  Presi- 
dency and  Presidential  functions  in  America,  is 
contributed  to  this  issiif*  of  the  Kkview  ^patre 
lft3)  by  Professor  Munroe  Smith,  of  Columbia 
University. 

The  new  President's  speech  in  reply 
^""'u'**    to  the  annonneement  of  his  election 

tile  Man.      ...  1-1         *    »  ! 

fnriuslu's  a  goini  uiacx  o:  tin-  char- 
acter and  temperament  of  the  man.  It  was  marked 
by  emotion,  even  enthnsiaamf  and  strength  of 
purpose.    In  conclusion  he  said : 

I  am  about  to  enter  n  hnti-se  when"  thi-re  Is  an  old 
Kepublicao,  without  ftsar  au«l  withuut  repruacb,  who 
'luring  !s«ven  years  has  net  a  xreat  example  of  courage, 
prudeaoe,  patriotiMO,  and  diaintensstedness.  1  have 
but  one  amMtlon,  whicli  late  traad  In  fala  tootstep"-  If. 
like  him,  I  accomplish  my  Heven-yeans'  mandate,  I  will, 
like  him,  d«^rend  unoHtentatiouHly  and  noiseleanlj-  from 
power  ]\v  will  Jh-  my  model.  I  shall  iievi-r  fail  t<> 
draw  inspiration  from  bin  ooadueU  I  appeal  to  you  for 
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your  support,  and  I  aaSttie  yOtt  JOtt  Can  OOttDt ttttder  all 

circumstAuctsA  ou  mc. 

Clement  Armand  I'ullitjres  Las  been  President 
of  the  Senate  since  ISUO.  He  is  in  his  sixty* 
fifth  year,  and  comes  of  humble,  th<nigli  not 
peasant,  stock.  Begiuuing  life  as  a  country 
barrister,  he  went  into  politics  and  was  elected 
tn  tlio  Cliamhor  nf  T>f>pTittns  in  l**?'"!,  whi^ri^  lie 
soon  distinguished  himself,  lie  has  been  Mm- 
istor  of  the  Interior,  Senator,  and  Premier,  and 
is  generally  regarded  as  a  man  of  good,  sound, 
moderatti  views,  a  worthy  successor  to  Emile 
Loubet.  Politics  really  played  no  part  in  his 
election.  He  and  M.  Paul  Doumer  are  equally 
republican  in  their  sentimt-nts.  and  the  result  of 
the  election  has  been  merely  a  ohoice  of  person, 
by  which  tho  somewhat  safer  man  has  been  pre- 
ferred to  the  more  brilliant.  M.  Falliereswill  make 
an  excellent  President  of  the  French  republic. 

,  French  and  Spanis'i  opinions  of  d'er- 
9traa§9Mi  man  international  diplomacy  are  pre- 
"■^'^"'"•sented  on  another  page  this  month, 
none  of  which  is  complimentary  to  the  foreign 
representatives  of  the  Fatherland.  Cerniany 
is  just  now  in  a  state  of  uncomfortable  isolation. 
The  (jertnan  Emperor  and  Prince  vonBiilQwin* 
sist  that  (ierman  aspirations  and  aims  nm  en- 
tirely pacific.  The  Kaiser  has  asse -ted  that  llatre 
is  no  war  party  arouu  i  him.  and  that  war  is  far 
from  his  tliuughts.  lii  a  "Wliito  Uook  recently 
issued,  moreover,  the  German  policy  in  Morocco 
is  stontly  defended.  No  donbt,  much  of  the 
anti-CJrrinaii  ftX'ling  anil  w:  itirig  in  F,np:land  and 
Franco  is  ready  undeserved,  aud  much  of  it  also 
is,  in  all  probability,  due  to  envy  and  fear  of 
(iermany's  hartl-earned  and  well-merited  pre- 
«'minence  in  the  arts  of  war  and  pt^ace.  When 
all  has  been  said,  however,  there  remains  a  dis- 
tinct and  rather  disagreeable  impression  tt*at  the 
(ierman  f  iri  ien  office  (which  ultimati'lv  ineans 
the  German  Kaiser)  regards  Hussia  h  temporary 
efEaeement  as  a  great  power  in  the  light  of  an 
excellent  oppnrfnnitv  for  iipsottiti'j:  the  stal»le 
equilibrium  of  world  politics — in  the  interest,  of 
eourse,  of  Germany.  The  forced  dismissal  of 
the  French  Foreign  Minister  Delcasse  (followed 
immediately  by  the  elevation  of  Count  von  biilow, 
who  forced  it  to  the  rank  of  prince),  the  attempt 
to  oust  the  S)»ani8h  Foreign  Minister  because  (so 
French  aud  15rit:?h  pap>M-8  inform  us)  he  was  not 
complacent  enough  in  the  malt^-r  of  Gormauy  a 
Moroccan  claims,  the  "little  misunderstanding" 
witli  Portuf^at  nvcr  th(!  strancre  actions  of  the 
German  syndicate  at  Funchal,  in  the  Madeiras, 
and  the  insistent  reports  of  Oerman  intrigne  in 
Venezuela  and  Hrazit, — tlifso  events,  to  recall  no 
others,  have  sorely  tried  the  faith  of  Germany's 
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friends  la  the  dieinterestednees  of  her  motives. 

Nor  is  this  fi't'lin^^  rfStriotfl  to  foreigners.  A 
large  and  growing  section  of  the  German  popula- 
tion, which  has  come  to  recognize  the  able  So- 
cialist leader  in  the  Reichstag,  Ilerr  Hebe),  as  its 
spokesman,  openly  accuses  the  imperial  govern- 
ment at  Berlin  of  reactionary  intentions  at  home 
and  "bullying  imperialism"  abroad.  In  sup- 
port of  liii*  contention  that  Germany  is  '*the 
must  reactionai-y  state  in  the  world,  now  that 
RoaBia  haa  begun  to  liberalize  herself,"  Ilerr 
Ro'iL'l  cites  the  proposed  rxpw  election  law  of  the 
empire,  which  panly  disfranchises  the  poorer 
German  class,  and  against  which  serious  rioting 
has  alro.'idy  dcctirrcd  in  TTainliu;-";.  "Dt'Spite  all 
official  assurances  to  the  contrary,  it  is  not  quite 
possible  to  acquit  the  German  Government  of 
^e  charge  of  wantonly  disturbing  the  European 
peace.  'I'he  Kaiser  now  faces  possible  tariff  wars 
with  a  number  counlricB,  including  the  United 
States.  Our  own  commercial  relations  with  Ger- 
many have  already  been  touched  upon  in  this 
department. 

Alffeciras  is  a  little  Spanish  town  of 

France  and  .  *  j    •    v_  i_ 

MfJtofOMu  some  SIX  or  seven  thousand  mhab- 


itants,  just  across  the  bay  from  Gib- 
raltar. In  this  quiet  little  pUce  (not  at  Madrid), 
on  January  16,  there  assembled  a  conference  of 
diplomats  to  deliberate  over  questions  of  inter- 
national policy, — a  conference  which  bids  fair 
to  make  the  Alf^i>eiras  treaty  as  significant  as 
tliat  negotiated  at  i'orbiuioulh,  N.  11.,  laal  sum- 
mer. The  raach'discusscd  and  long-postponed 
Morocco  conference,  called  ostensibly  to  formn 
late  and  provide  for  the  execution  of  certain 
reforms  in  the  Moorish  empire  in  North  Africa, 
is  really  a  test  of  grn  ntrtli  between  France 
and  Germany,  with  the  rest  of  Europe  ranged 
directly  or  indirectly  on  either  side.  Briefly, 
the  Moroccan  problem  is  as  follows  :  Algeria, 
which  borders  Morocco  on  the  east,  is  a  colony 
of  France,  and  the  republic  has  had  consider- 
able trouble  during  recent  years  in  keeping 
order  alnnpr  the  lu  auulary  because  of  the  unset- 
tled condition  of  Morocco  and  the  lawless  char- 
acter of  its  wild  tribes.  For  £<iiu>>  time  France 
has  been  attempting;  to  extend  her  influence  into 
Morocco,  primarily  to  maintain  order  in  Algeria, 
and,  secondarily,  to  obtain  influence  and  trade  in 
Morocco.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  by  t!ie 
Anglo-French  agreement  of  1U04,  France  prom- 
ised to  recognize  England's  exceptional  posi- 
tion in  Bgypt  in  return  for  a  similar  recognition 
of  her  own  exeej>tional  position  in  Morocco,  in 
which  country  she  was  to  have  a  free  hand  to 
influence  the  Sultan  toward  reforms.  Later, 
this  agresnamit  was  strengtbenel  and  comple- 


mented by  arrangements  with  Spain  and  Italy. 

According  to  an  oflRcial  Yellow  liook  just  pub- 
lished by  the  French  Government,  M-  Delcass^, 
then  Foreign  Minister  of  the  republic,  duly  com- 
nmnicated  the  scope  of  these  agreements  to  Ger- 
many. The  (jerman  ambassador  in  Paris  had 
shown  a  friendly  disposition,  and,  even  a*  late 
as  the  spring  of  1904,  had  assured  M.  Delcasse 
that  he  found  French  declarations  with  regard 
to  Morocco  "  quite  sound  and  reasonable.'* 


Enter 


Roon  afterward,  however. — remarka- 
tktQtrman  bly  soou  after  the  serious  defeats  of 
Kutv.  Ruaain  by  Japan  in  the  FVu*  East. — 
the  Berlin  government  .^^liowed  signs  of  dissatis- 
faction in  regard  to  Morocco.  Then  came  the 
German  Kaiser's  visit  to  Tangier,  and  his  dra- 
matic speech  to  the  German  residents  and  some 
of  the  Sultan's  officials,  in  which  \u-  a.swerted  his 
intention  to  protect  German  conirnercial  rights 
and  the  politicsl  integrity  of  Morocco.  Follow- 
in;'  this  came  some  months  of  active  diplomatic 
correspondence  between  France  and  Germany, 
and  of  growing  anxiety  lest  the  relations  between 
Paris  and  Berlin  I  r  strained  to  the  point  of 
actual  war.  On  June  G,  last,  Minister  Delcaase 
wss  forced  to  resign,  actually  (though  indirectly) 
because  of  (lennan  ]>ressure,  the  Berlin  govern- 
ment not  having  forgiven  him  for  bringing  about 
the  Anglo-French  agreement.  In  October  the 
details  of  the  French  Foreign  Minister's  resigna- 
tion, with  some  additions  largely  imaginary, 
were  pul>lisiied  by  a  I'arisiau  newspaper,  the 
MaUn,  creating  a  sensation,  mainly  because  of 
their  assertions  tliat.  in  ease  of  German  provo- 
cation, the  British  Government  would  extend 
military  support  to  Fraaoe.  Delcass^  was  sue* 
ceeded  by  Rouvier.  the  present  Foreign  Minister, 
and,  despite  sensational  reports  of  the  mobilisa- 
tion of  armies  and  fleets,  both  the  French  and 
Merman  governments  have  insisted  upon  their 
pacific  intentions,  and  agreed  to  leave  to  this  in- 
ternational conference  at  .VIgeciras  (called  at  the 
initiative  of  the  German  Emperor)  the  final  set- 
tlement of  the  question  as  to  who  shall  hold 
Morocco  in  *•  its  sphere  of  intluence." 

All  the  frreat  powers,  incliiiliriir  tlie 
OoHfennee  at  LuUeu  htates,  are  represented  at  this 
Mgniima.  conference,  the  American  delegates 
liciiiL'  Mr.  Henry  White,  our  ambas.sadorto  Italy, 
and  Mr.  S.  K.  Gummere,  our  minister  to  Mo- 
rocco. Count  von  Tattenbsch-Askold,  German 
minister  to  Morocco,  heads  the  German  delega- 
tion;  M.Paul  Ht'voil.  ex-tJovernor  of  Algiers  and 
formerly  French  minister  to  Morocco,  leads  the 
French  delegation  :  the  Marquis  Visconti  Ve* 
nosta,  former  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  is  at 
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the  head  of  the  Italian  members  ;  Sir  Arthur 
Nicolson  heads  the  British  delt-gation  ;  wliile 
Morocco  is  represented  by  a  large  delegation,  at 
tlie  head  of  which  is  the  venerable  Nfohamtiicd 
El  Torres,  the  Moroccan  Minister  of  Foreign 


1^ 


THB  DOn  or  ALMODOVAR. 

(The  Bpaniith  Mlnbterof  ForelK"  AffHlrs,  uunnimuusly 
chosen  president  of  the  AlKi>flrn.t  conference.) 

Affairs,  wlio  is  over  eighty  years  of  age.  There 
is  one  Austrian  delegate,  who  represents  also  the 
Vatican,  and  who  will  present,  on  behalf  of  tlie 
Pope,  a  proposition  for  freedom  of  worsliip  in 
Morocco.  The  representative  of  King  Alfonso, 
tlie  Duke  of  Almodovar,  Spanish  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  was  elected  president  of  tl>e 
conference.  The  first  subject  coming  up  for 
discussion  was  the  question  of  contraband  tra«le 
in  arms  across  the  Algerian-Moroccan  l)order 
and  over-sea  from  France,  Germany,  and  Spain. 
It  may  be  said  in  general  that  Uermany  con- 
cedes the  special  position  of  France,  anil  that 
both  agree  to  and  contend  for  the  "open  door" 
in  commerce.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  who 
shall  \>e  permitted  to  police  the  country  :  France 
b«'catihc  of  the  nearness  of  her  Algerian  colony, 
which  is  the  French  contention,  supported  by 
En^rland,  Italy,  and  Spain  ;  or  an  international 
gendarmerie,  which  is  the  German  contention. 


supported  l)y  Austria  and  some  of  the  smaller 
European  nations.  A  reorganization  of  Moroc- 
can finances  is  also  a  question  which  will  coiue 
up  for  settlement.  The  conference  opens  with 
many  protestations  of  peaceful  intentions  on  llio 
l>art  of  all  participating. 

ataction-s    The  swing  of  the  pendulum  toward 

Momentary  -     i,       -        i-  i  i 

Triumpk  reaction  in  Hussia.  whicii  wa.s  noticed 
inRuitia.  gven  before  the  first  davs  of  the  new 
year,  had  become  very  pronounced  by  the  mid- 
dle of  .January.  Very  little  news  was  received 
from  Hussia  during  the  fii-st  half  of  last  month, 
but  the  reports  whidi  did  reach  the  Western 
world  indicated  that  the  government  was  gain- 
ing ground  all  over  the  empire.  The  Haltic  prov- 
inces still  held  out,  and  the  revolt  in  the  Cau- 
casus continued  its  sanguinary  course  ;  but.  in 
general,  it  may  be  said  that  after  the  terrible 
suppression  by  the  troops  of  the  armed  revolt  in 
Moscow,  in  the  last  days  of  DecemlMir,  the  revo- 
lutionary movement  paused  for  breath.  This 
revolt  in  the  old  Mu.scovite  capital  lasted  for 
just  a  week,  and  involved  fifteen  thousand  revo- 
lutionists of  ])oth  sexes.  j)rincipally  students  and 
young  girls.  These  radicals,  with  bombs  and 
such  arms  as  they  could  buy  or  borrow,  defended 
themselve.H  heroically  behind  barricades  in  tho 
streets  against  some  twelve  thousand  troops, 
who  fought  with  the  most  sanguinary  fury,  and 
with  no  mercy  to  tho  rel)els.  Cannon  were  em- 
ployed to  shell  tlie  liouses  used  as  insurgent 
strongholds,  and  for  si.x  days  bombs  and  artil- 
lery, revolvers  and  quick-firers,  kept  up  the  battle " 
over  and  on  and  tlirough  the  homes  of  a  million 
people.  General  Dubassov.  governor  of  the  city, 
commanded  the  troops,  who  behaved  with  ex- 
cellent discipline  and  remained  loyal  to  the 
authorities.  It  is  imiK>ssiblc  to  state  at  this  mo- 
ment how  many  perished  in  the  fighting.  Esti- 
mates vary  from  five  hundred  to  twenty  thou- 
sand, mostly  of  non-combatants.  It  had  been 
hoi>ed  by  the  revolutionists  that  St.  Petersburg 
also  w^ould  rise  against  the  government,  but  the 
expected  strike  in  the  ca])italdid  not  take  place. 

/*  witttthe  government's  success  in  the  old 
••Prop  of    capital  and  the  gradual  suppression 

Autocracy?  -  j,^^  Tiivoh  in  Lithuania  wouhi  ap- 
j)ear  to  liave  greatly  encouraged  the  Reaction- 
aries. Even  Count  Wifte  himself  is  now  de- 
nounced by  the  Zemstvoiats  as  the  "prop  of 
autocracy."  In  a  recent  nevvspapi-r  interview, 
the  Minister-Tresiilent  is  report«'d  as  hinting 
that  the  revolution  is  now  moribund,  and  as  de- 
claring that  the  mauif«'8to  of  October  .'JO  in  no 
wise  alTect-s  the  status  of  the  autocracy,  but  that 
the  Duma  will  be  dissolved  if  it  attempts  to 
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meddle  with  the  fundainentul  laws  uf  the  em- 
pire. In  an  editorial  in  the  Sovoye  \'remt/<t,  evi- 
dently inspired,  it  is  declared  that  the  Premier 
lias  announced  that  70  per  cent,  of  the  Man- 
churian  anny  remain  loyal,  and  that  he  relies 
upon  this  force  to  deliver  the  coup  de  grdce  to 
tiic  rebellion.  To  a  delegation  headed  by  the 
mayor  of  8t.  PcJtersburg.  which  requested  a  re- 
laxation of  the  orders  of  the  prefect  of  police 
agiiinst  meetings  in  the  interest  of  the  electoral 
campaign,  Count  Witte  said  (on  January  10) 
tliat,  while  personally  he  did  not  sympathize  with 
the  harsh  measures  of  Interior  Minister  Durnovo, 
he  regarded  thera  as  essential  for  public  welfare. 
He  said  further  : 

The  Knipcror,  in  the  nmnlfeHto  of  Ootol»er30,  at  one 
Rtroke  ^rniittMl  the  i>eoi>le  more  rightH  thnii  any  mon- 
arch had  ever  l>efure  K>ven,  but  you  know  the  attitude 
which  UuH-sian  Huciety  asHumed.  Tlie  government's 
appeals  for  confidence  were  rejected,  and  everj'  liberty 
granted  was  abused  l>y  the  revolutionist.n.  I  have  al- 
ways been  oppose<l  to  repression,  but  the  attitude  of  the 
moderatos  coni|x>lled  me  to  adopt  hanih  meanurea.  I 
am  det(>rtnine<l  to  save  Kuftxia. 

The  Minister-President  has  been  very  bitter 
against  the  Radicals  for,  as  he  charges,  render- 
ing impossible  the  carrying  out  of  the  govern- 


TIIK  UrttSIAN  W1T«-HE»'  DASCK. 

Tub  MuxniK  :  "  LIlM-rty  '.   IKk-m  she  really  look  like  that?" 
From  the  Amftrrflnrnmrr  (.\mwterdani). 


mental  reform  projects.  The  Radicals,  he  de- 
clares, do  not  represent  the  Russian  people,  and 
cannot  speak  for  it.  To  each  Radical  group, 
claiming  to  speak  for  the  Russian  people,  he  says  : 

We  are  here  to  carry  out  the  imperial  manifesto  and 
to  convoke  the  Duma,  not  to  issue  programmes  or 
manife-stoes.  The  new  constitution  Is  based  upon  the 
supremacy  of  the  will  of  the  Russian  people,  unlt«d 
with  the  Russian  Ctat,  and  it  is  the  negation  of  the  an- 
cient rfglmc  which  set^i  one  class  over  the  whole  popu- 
lation. Henceforth  no  one  class,  no  one  party,  no  one 
group,  shall  usurp  the  rights  of  the  nation.  You  are 
not  the  nation,  and  we  refuse  to  enforce  your  wishes 
upon  all  Russians. 

The  Russian  Christmas  (January  6, 
Duma      our  Style)  brought  to  the  Liberals 

([uestion  the  good  intentions  of  the  Czar,  who 
lia8rep<'atedly  declar»*«l  liisdrtermination  to  carry 
out  the  promised  reforms,  l)u{  they  recognize  the 
fact  that  tiie  bureaucracy  has  again  become  mas- 
ter of  the  situation,  and  that  with  the  aid  of 
bayonets  it  will  probably  be  able  to  retain  the 
mastery  for  many  montlis  to  come.  Many  new 
pains  and  penalties  have  lieen  announced  against 
the  railway  strikers,  martial  law  has  been  rt?de- 
clarcd  in  Poland,  and  throughout  the  empire  tho 
military  connnanders  are  proceed ingunsjiaringly 
against  tho  revolutionists,  court-martialing  and 
shooting  tho  leaders  wherever  martial  law  has 
been  declareil.  Should  there  not  be  some  in- 
ternational agreement  as  to  the  amount  of 
severity  justifiable  in  the  suppression  of  in- 
ternal disorder?  Could  not  this  question  be 
brought  within  the  cf)mpetenre  of  the  Hague 
tribunal?  On  another  page,  this  month,  we 
give  a  Russian  opinion  on  this  very  subject. 
The  latest  n'ports  indicate  that  the  assem- 
bling of  the  Dunrn  has  been  postponed  un- 
til late  in  April.  Ry  the  n«'w  electoral  law, 
gazetted  on  Dect'Uiber  'J«.  the  sufTrago  is  ex- 
tended very  largely  among  the  workingmen  in 
the  cities.  Tho  voters  are  to  include  every 
owner  of  real  estate  paying  taxes,  persons  con- 
ducting enterprises  which  i>ay  licenses,  jiorsons 
paying  a  luilging  tax.  and  government  officials, 
including  railroad  men.  According  to  the  law, 
tho  great  majority  of  the  newly-enfranchised 
voters  must  register  within  three  weeks  of  the 
promulgation  of  tlie  law.  There  has  been,  how- 
ever, very  little  eagernejis  manifested  to  register, 
and  it  is  reported  that  the  organizers  of  recent 
8trik<'8  are  exhorting  worknu-n  to  take  no  part 
whatever  in  the  elections.  The  Socialist*  have 
decided  not  to  participate  at  all  in  what  they 
term  "  police  elections,"  but  urge  their  members 
to  debate  in  <'lectoral  meetings  and  preach  tho 
doctrine  of  nrme<l  revolt. 
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The  best  things 
in  the  KuBsian 
outlook  are  the 
facts  that  the  Czar  still 
preserves  liis  Lilwral  at- 
titude, an<l  that  the  Mod- 
erates— the  ZeiuBtvoists — 
have  not  lost  their  hrads. 
Thoy  are  making  real  prog- 
ressin  bringing ihe  Russian 
people  to  a  constitutional 
frame  of  mind.  Their  ex- 
ample seems  to  he  conta- 
gious. On  January  18,  the 
first  national  convention 
or{janiz«.-d  i>y  a  political 
party  in  the  history  of 
Russia,  that  of  the  Con- 
etitutiunat  Democrats,  be- 
gan in  .St.  Petersburg. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty 
delegates,  representing 
sixty  provincial  organiza- 
tions, were  present.  Un- 
der the  chairmanship  of 
M.  IVtruukevitch,  of  Tver, 
the  convention  took  up  the 
discussion  of  the  first  topic 
on  the  programme  —  the 
party's  attituiie  toward  the 
elections  to  tlie  National 
Assembly.  The  majority 
ailvocated  participation  in 
tlie  Duma,  but  only  so  long 
as  it  was  shown  that  the 
majority  of  the  Duma  sym- 
pathized with  the  princi 
pies  of  the  Constitutional 
Democratic  party.  Undis- 
mayed by  the  arrests  of 

their  successive  executive  committees,  a  group 
of  socialistic  workmen  have  elected  u  new  Work- 
men's Council,  whose  president  has  issu<-d  an  ad- 
dri'ss  thr»*atening  with  death  all  wliodo  not  obey 
the  command  to  abstain  from  work  on  January 
22,  the  anniversary  of  "  Red  8un<lay." 

-  ,  After  five  years  of  liff,  th»^  Katsura 

Cabinet-  ,  .  •         .  ,         ,  ,>  . 

Hailing  in  cabin«?t  resigned  (on  .laniiary  u).  im- 
Japan.  mediately  after  the  ratification  of  the 
rhino  •  Japanese  convention.  ('ount  Katsura 
was  at  once  succeeded  by  Marquis  Kin-Muclii 
Saionji.  leader  of  the  Liberal,  or  Constitution- 
al, party.  Marquis  ^^aionji  is  one  of  the  typi- 
cal H'presentatives  of  modern  Japan.  He  is 
fifty-seven  years  of  age.  and  a  man  of  soliil 
strength  in  executive  ability  and  debate.  Al- 
though of  considerable  independence  and  origi- 


MAiiqUIS  KJ.N-JIUCIII  SAIOKJI,  TUB  MKW  FKKMIKll  Or  JAPAN. 


nality,  h«'  is  a  pupil  and  supporter  of  Manpiis 
I  to,  from  whom  lit*  lias  aK.sumed  tlu'  loader- 
ship  of  the  Sei-yu-Kai.  or  Model  party.  ^  This 
party  was  founded  by  Mari|uis  lt<».  tluve  years 
ago.  to  convert  the  Japanese  House  of  Repre- 
si'iitatives  to  Western  iileas  of  party  govern- 
ment, a.s  op{>osed  to  the  old  clan  ilominution. 
This  party  controls  one  huudre*!  and  thirty  out 
of  thre»!  hundred  ochi  votes  in  the  lower  liinise. 
Marquis  Saionji  is  a  man  of  brilliant  attain- 
ments, a  wit.  an  author,  and  a  statesman.  He* 
was  8lu<lyin>r  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  Fraiieo- 
Prussian  War,  and  imbilied  a  great  «ieal  «>f  the 
liberal  republican  spirit  of  the  time.  Return- 
ing to  Japan,  he  started  a  Radical  pap«>r,  en- 
titled Oriental  l.ibertij,  which  had,  however,  a 
short  life.  In  ISS.")  he  was  mad«'  minister  to 
Vienna,  and  later  to  Ih-rlin.    .\ftor  the  ■leath 
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of  Count  Kurotia,  Marquis  Saionji  became  Tresi- 
dent  of  the  Privy  Council.  f?ince  1!>0.'J  he  lias 
been  leader  of  the  Sei  yu-Kai.  In  a  recent 
speeoli  to  tlie  representutivo  men  of  this  party, 
he  made  a  remarkable  appeal  for  unanimous 
approval  of  the  peace  of  rortsnioutli.  The  meet- 
ing had  convened  to  prote.st  ajrainst  the  peace 
terms,  but  Marquis  .""^aionji's  skillful  pleatling 
carrii'tl  tlie  day  witli  his  party,  and  his  attitude 
8()  commended  itself  to  tlie  Mikado  that  he  was 
at  once  marked  out  as  the  lofjical  successor  to 
Count  Kat8ura.  Under  the  new  rtjime,  Count 
Kato  will  have  the  foreij;n  i)ortfolio,  Yamaguta 
Isaburo  becomes  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and 
Vice-Adniiral  Saito  Minoru.  Minister  of  Marine. 
Lar^rely  with  the  view  of  n-taining  confidence 
abroad  and  assuring  the  Japam-se  ]M'ople  that 
no  radical  change  in  |X)licy  is  contemplated,  two 
of  (he  meiid^ers  of  the  Kat.'<ura  caldnet  reinain. 
— Sakatani  Vo.shiro,  as  Minister  of  Finance  ;  and 
General  Tarauchi,  as  Minister  of  War.  One  of 
the  problems  facing  tin-  new  ministry  is  the  ter- 
rible one  of  th<'  peasant  famine. 


Very  early  in 
its  session  the 
Japanese  Diet 
ratified  the  convention 
with  China  which  was 
negotiated  by  Baron  Ko- 
mura  and  Mr.  Kosai 
L'chida  (Japanese  min- 
ister to  China)  for  Japan, 
and  I'rince  Ching  and 
Viceroy  Yuan-Shih-Kai 
for  China.  The  general 
provisions  of  this  agree- 
ment as  now  known  cor- 
resjtond  almost  identical- 
ly with  the  clauses  of  the 
tr<^aty  as  announced  by 
tlie  London  7Vmc«'  corre- 
spondent at  Peking  and 
summarized  in  this  de- 
pa  rtm  en  t  last  month. 
Among  the  latest  indica- 
tions during  the  past  few 
weeks  of  the  real  awaken- 
ing of  China  to  national 
consciousness  have  Ijeen 
the  sending  of  the  Chi- 
nese mission  to  Eurof)e 
and  the  Unite«l  States  to 
study  Western  customs 
and  methods,  and  the 
much-improved  financial 
condition  of  the  empire 
(the  customs  revenue  for 
1905  showing  an  increase 
of  $2,500,000  over  that  of  the  preceding  year). 

„  ,    ^    ,    While  the  events  already  considereil 

other  Fortign  .         ,  .  . 

Events  wero  occupying  the  center  of  the  stage 
of  Interest,  foftogn  affairs  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  other  »Of»ics  of  significance  and  interest. 
Among  these  were:  Signor  Fortis'  success  in 
forming  a  new  cabinet  in  Italy,  with  the  Marquis 
<li  ."^an  tJiulianoas  Foreign  Minister  ;  the  issue  of 
a  White  Hook  by  the  Vatican  on  the  subject  of 
tlie  aVtrogalion  of  the  Concordat  in  France  ;  the 
ap]>ointment  of  Lieutenant-Ceneral  von  Moltke 
to  head  the  (Jerman  General  Staff  (with  the 
Kaiser's  qualifying  statement  that  he  himself 
would  act  as  chief  in  case  of  war)  ;  the  meet- 
ing of  the  ln<lian  National  Congress  on  Decem- 
ber 27,  at  Henares,  attended  by  more  than  five 
thousand  delegates  ;  and  the  opposition  in  the  Rus- 
sian press  to  any  concession  of  railroad  privileges 
in  Kamchatka  to  the  Alaskan  Siberian  Railway 
syndicate?,  since,  in  the  words  of  one  of  them, 
"This  railroa<l  would  place  the  whole  of  north- 
eastern Siberia  in  American  hands." 
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SENATOK  JOHN  M.  OKAIirM,  OF  OREOOIT. 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS. 

December  'Jl).— la  the  Senate.  Messrs.  Foraker  (Rep., 
Oiiio).  anil  CuIlierAoii  (l)ein.,  Texa.H),  diNcuHs  ruilrowl- 

mtele^Hlntion  The  Hoiim4' iMiMiteH  the  PunamiiCHiiHl 

appnipriHtion  bill. 

Decenilier 21. —  Until  lirKiii  heH  iwljourii  for  the  holiday 
receKs  iint  II  .laimary  4,  mOrt. 

January  4.  — Both  liraiicheH  rea.sseinlile  after  the  holi- 
ilay  rece«H....In  the  Senate,  Koltert  M.  IjiKollelte 

sworn  in  as  Senat<)r  from  Wisconsin  The  Houhc  Ih-- 

Kin<«  a  delint^  on  the  Philippine  tarifT  l>lll. 

January  .Vfi.— HepresentJitives  rhatnp  Clark  (I)ein.. 
Mo.)  and  Hill  (Kep.,  Conn.)  diNCUH.><  the  Philippine  tarifT 
bill  in  the  IIou!<e. 

.latinarv  H.— A  niessjijfe  rM>urtinK  the  fullest  investi- 
gation t>f  Panama  Canal  matters  is  receive<l  from  Presi- 
dent Ro«>f>«\*elt  In  the  Senate,  Mr.  GalliuKer  (Kep., 

X.  H.)t»peaks  in  favor  of  the  .Merchant  Marine  Com- 
mifwion's  nhippinK  bill,  and  Mr.  Kayner  (I)em.,  Md.)  in 
criticism  of  President  RwJseveltV  jxilii-y  in  Santo  Do- 

niingo  The  House  devotes   the  day  to  District  of 

Colombia  bu.siness  and  discujution  of  the  Philippine 
tariff  bill. 

January  V.— The  Senate  adopts  a  resolution  authoriz- 


ing tlie  I  ntenjceanic  Canals  Committee  to  investigate 

the  Panama  Commission  In  the  House,  John  Sharp 

Williams  (Dem.,  Miss.)  announceji  that  he  will  support 
the  Philippine  tarifT  bill. 

January  10-13.— The  House  continues  the  debute  of 
the  Philippine  tarifT  bill. 

January  1.5.  — In  the  .Situate  the  question  of  American 
participation  in  the  Moroccan  conference  is  delxited  in 
the  form  of  a  resolution  olTered  by  Mr.  Haoon  (l)em., 
Ga.j  The  House  closes  general  debate  on  the  Philip- 
pine tarilT  bill. 

January  16.— Tlie  Senate  discui*ses  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  delegate  its  authority  to  fix  railroml  rates  

The  Hou.se,  by  a  vote  of  258  to  71.  i>a.sses  the  Philippine 
tarifT  bill. 

January  17.— The  House  piwsses  Ifltt  private  pension 
bills. 

January  18.— The  Senate  discus.ses  the  pure  food  and 

shipping  bills  The  House  [>a.s.ses  a  bill  settling  the 

affairs  of  the  five  civilised  tril>eH  of  Indians. 

January  1'.).— The  House  discustie.s  the  deficiency  ap- 
propriation bill. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT  AMERICAN. 

IXecemlHT  20.-  .Secretary  HonajMirte  onlers  the  triiil 
by  court-martial  of  midshipmen  at  the  United  States 
Naval  ,\ca«lemy  accuse<l  of  haTiing. 

Decemljer  2.1.— The  Ikmrd  of  Investigation  at  the 
N'aval  A<'mlemy  finds  evidence  to  justify  the  filing  of 
charge.s  of  hazing  against  many  midshipmen. 

December  25.— Irvin  Baxter.  l'nite<l  .States  District 
Attorney  for  Nebraska,  is  summarily  removed  from 
office. 

I)t'cen)ber28. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  inanatfers  of  trans-Missisaippi  railroads  reach  an 
understanding  on  better  observance  of  the  autt-rebate 
law. 

December  29.— The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
Kailniad  and  t  woof  its  officials  are  indicted  at  Chicago, 
ciuirged  with  granting  rebates  to  an  auxiliary  of  the 
I'nitixl  States  Steel  Corjiorat  ion. 

January  2. — Judge  Thfunas  H.  Paynter  (Deni.)  in 
nominated  for  Uniteii  States  Senator  from  Kentucky 
to  succeed  Senator  J.  C.  S.  Blackburn  (Dem.). 

January  3.— Janjes  W.  Wailsworth,  Jr.  (Rep.),  is 
elect4sl  S|H!aker  of  the  New  York  Assembly. 

January  4.— fSovernor  fJuild  (Rep.),  of  Maasachu- 
setts,  in  Ins  inangnrail  mldress  advocated  tarifT  revision. 

January  0.—<Tovernor  PennyjNicker  (liep.),  of  Penn- 
sylvania, issues  a  supplementary  call  for  an  extra  »es*- 
sion  of  the  legislature  to  include  consideration  of  uni- 
foru)  primaries,  civil  service  for  State  officers,  and  the 
regulation  of  camitaign  exiwusen. 

January  10.— Secretary  Taft,  in  a  letter  to  President 
Roosevelt,  replies  to  the  charges  made  by  Poultney 
Bigelow  regarding  affairs  in  the  Panama  Canal  zone. 

January  19.— (toverni>r-f;e!ienil  Luke  E.  Wright,  ot 
the  Philippines,  is  notuinate<l  as  first  Auiericau  aui- 
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bAKMtdor  to  Japan  ;  .TiulKe  TIetiry  C.  snot-^edH  him 
in  tb*:  Philippines  uutil  Juue  1,  when  G«n.  Jamea  F. 
Smith  Is  to  tBke  tfa*  pl«««. 

MLITIC8  AMD  OOVBftNMBNT-FORBION. 

Decenilier  20.— Baron  Fejervary  tetidera  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Hungarian  cabinet  The  Dowag«r-Empreft8 

of  ChiiiH  i^isiu'M  Hi>  t-ciirt  t/i  ilif  >  if  Nanking  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  tJie  riots  ut  Shanghai  Ad- 
miral Togo  1b  appointe<l  chief  of  the  naval  fom-s  of 
Japan. . .  .A  new  Qraek  cabinet  is  formed,  with  M.  Theo- 
tokis  as  Premier. 

Decern l)er  31. — Kniperor  Francis  Joseph  refases  the 
reHignatioa  of  the  Uongarian  caliinet....Tbe  Aa»- 
traliaa  Commonwealth  Parliament  is  prorogued.... A 
great  Ijiheral  donionstrfition  takes  place  in  An>ert  Hall, 
London;  Sir  Henry  CanipbcU-lJauutinnnn  dt'clares  the 
ilaealqaeation  the  prime  iiwue. 

December  S3.— The  general  strilie  in  Russia  spnads ; 
12ls€00  workers  are  out  in  St.  P«tersbarg. 

December  23.— Tha  Italian  cabinet  of  SignorTbirtli 

Is  reconstructed. 

December  25. — President  Morales,  of  Santo  Domingo, 
leaves  the  capital. 

Deoember  80.— The  new  Bassian  electoral  law  is 
ma<fe  pnblie — The  trials  of  twenty-eight  peraonsao^ 
I'UM-d  (if  iiiciiititr  mutla/ among  the  French leaervea 
are  begun  at  Paris. 

December  97.— Ramon  Caeeres  Is  chosen  president  of 

Santo  Doinintto  by  the  cibfnet. 

December  28. — The  Japanese  Diet  begins  its  sessions. 
December  30.— Seven  new  Liberal  peers  are  an- 
nounced in  Knglnnd. 

December  81.— Nearly  all  of  soutbera  RosHia  is  in 
rebellion,  the  fnsniKents  having  eontrol  of  several  rail- 
way lines  and  cities  In  the  Briti.sh  parliamentary 

cnmpaiKu,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  i.s.sueK  a  manifesto 
urging  Free  Trade  riii>>iii->ts  to  supinirt  Liberal  candi- 
dates rather  Umo  Protectioui«b  UQionists. 

Jatmary  1.— Mr.  Cbamberlatn  fiMiefl  aa  ekotlon 
nianife-tn  Miininarizing  lii~  jugumenta  in  favor  ot 
fiscal  reform  for  Great  Britain. 

January  &— In  an  election  addtcM,  ex-Piemier  Bal- 
four,  nf  areat  Britain,  refers  to  the  heed  of  fiscal  re- 

funti. 

January  5.— President  >rui  ,ile-<,  nf  Saoto  Domingo, 
is  impeached  by  Confpwss ;  Vioe-Preudeut  Caoeces  Is  in 
control  of  the  government. 

January  6.— The  Russian  organizations  of  working- 
men  and  Socialists  refuse  to  register  for  the  elections  to 
the  Duma.... Two  provinces  in  Eicaador  are  held  by 
rebels ;  President  Oarcladeelarea  the  republic  in  a  state 

of  war. 

January  7.— The  British  Printo  Mini«ter,  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman,  issnes  bis  election  address,  in 
wliich  he  sweepingly  iwM«ilR  the  TTnlonlst  policy  — 
Elections  for  a  thiril  nf  tlic  iiieiiilH'i"vh!|i  of  iIh-  Kmirli 
Senate  result  in  the  return  nf  nm-t  of  llie  former  nieni- 
ber*. .. .The  Japanese  (■.iliiiu  t  tinving  re«iiriie<l.  a  new 
ministry  is  fomie<!  by  Munniis  Ivin-Mochi  Saionji. 

January  8. — The  British  Parliament  is  dissolved,  the 
new  body  being  summoned  to  meet  on  February  IS. 

January  0.— Baron  Kaneko  and  Baron  Komura  are 
made  memtxsrs  of  the  Japanese  Privy  Ckmncil. 


January  10.— Count  Witt*,  the  Ruwian  Pt^emier, 
gives  in  an  interview  the  reasons  which  forced  hint  to 
adopt  the  policy  of  repre,s.sioii . . .  .The  Supreme  Court  of 
Santo  Domingo  issues  an  order  for  the  arrest  of  the 
fUglttve  pceeldenti  Morales. 

January  12.— The  first  elections  to  the  new  British 
Parliament  take  place  at  Ipswich,  resuliiug  iu  LiiMsral 

victories  The  resignation  of  President  MoraleH  as 

President  of  Santo  Domingo  is  accepted.... President 
Pslrna,  of  Cuba,  iflsoea  a  decree  empowering  the  sani- 
tary depart  ment  to  eoforoe  penaltlea  for  fBitare  to  im- 
prove conditions. 

January  13.— Arthur  J.  Balfour,  the  former  Prime 
Minister  of  Qreater  Britain  and  leader  of  the  Unionist 
party,  is  defeated  for  Parliament  at  Manchester  by  a 

Liberal  majority  of  nearly  two  thousantl. 

January  1&— Both  honsae  of  the  Cuban  Parliament 
pass  a  bill  providing  flnss  for  the  importation  of  labor- 
ers to  take  the  place  of  strikers. 

January  16.— All  the  niembeni  of  the  Workmen's 
Gonndl  of  St.  Petersbnrg  ai«  arrested. 

January  17  —In  the  British  elections,  Birmingham 
returns  .loM-ph  (Jhamherlain  and  his  seven  Unionist 
candidjui  s  , . .  M  Fallitres,  President  of  the  Senate,  is 
elected  President  of  the  French  republic  on  the  first 
ballot  of  the  Nationat  Assembly  at  Tenidllee  (see  page 
US). 

.January  19. — Returns  of  the  British  general  elect  ion 
show  that  the  Liberal  and  Labor  parties  have  2S7  seals 

in  the  next  Parliament,  against  96  won  by  t  he  Unionists 
and  72  by  the  Iristi  Nationalists*. . .  .Yice-Preaident  Mo- 
reno, of  R(  u>ul<jr.  a-sumcs  executive  pOWW ;  QuitO  Is  In 
the  bands  of  the  insnrgentM. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

December  aS.— The  .Tafmnese  treaty  with  China  f<« 
signed  at  I'eking. 

December  2a.— A  commercial  treaty  between  Great 
Briton  and  Bulgaria  1h  signed. 

De<  <  tn1«  r  2.".  Tlie  Porte  refuses  to  deliver  up  the 
Belgian  ttubject,  Jpris,  to  the  Belgian  autborttie^. 

December  M.— It  Is  announced  atWaahington  that 
Viscount  \oV.\  will  be  the  fi  p^t  am iMsaador  from  Japan 
to  the  United  States  (^ee  page  ItiG). 

January  8.— The  United  States  Is  notified  that 

President  Castro,  of  Venexueh*,  lias  refused  to  accept 
offers  of  settlement  made  by  the  New  York  and  Ber- 
muda Asphal  t  ( '  M  n  1 1  )any. 

January  ».— The  Japanew  ministry  at  Berlin  is  raised 

to  an  emba.s.Hy. 

January  10  — T«inan-fn,  capital  of  the  |>rovinoe  of 
Shantung,  China,  is  fornutlly  opeuetl  tu  foreign  trade. 

Januarj- 11.— The  French  Government  iKsues  a  Yellow 
iiouk  oil  Maceditninn  attairis  giving  an  account  of  the 
recent  uegotiationa. 

.Tanuarv  14.— Franc(>  <<evers  diplomatlerelatloQS  with 

V«-ne/.uehv. 

January  It!.— The  Morocam  conference  nt  Algectras, 
Spain,  iiegins  its  sesrion ;  the  Duke  of  Almodovar  Is 

unanimou-siy  clK>?*n  president, 

.January  17.  —  Venezuelait  orticiH!»  |>ridiibii  M. 
Taigny,  the  French  ihunn'  tVaffairo^,  from  landing 
again  in  Venesuela,  and  also  expel  the  heads  of  the 
French  cable  offices  at  Caracas  and  La  OuaysL 
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January  18. — Th«»  French  Government  liand^  M. 
Maubaari{uet,  the  Venezuelan  chargt  d'njjmres, 
pAf»port« ;  he  is  escorte<l  to  the  Belgian  frontier  by  a 
special  commiiwary  of  police. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OP  THE  MONTH. 

December '21.— Cambridge,  Mass.,  celebrates  it«  two 
hundred  and  »<eventy-flfth  anniversary. 

Decemlx?r  22.— Representatives  of  the  Presbyterian. 
MethotlLst,  and  ConKregationalist  churche?<  of  Cauatla 
agree  on  a  plan  of  union. 

Decemljer  2fi.— The  first  nrmore<l  crulmr  entirely 
built  in  Japiin  i.t  lHunche<l  at  Kure. 

January  1. — New  England  woolen  manufacturers 
ToluntJirily  raise  the  wages  of  thirty  thouHand  em- 
ployeeji. 

January  3 —.John  .\.  McCall'H  reHignation  from  the 
presidency  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company 
is  accepted,  Alexander  E.  Orr  being  elected  to  succeed 
him,  with  a  Halary  of  ♦50,000. 

January  4.— President  Corey,  of  the  Unite<l  States 
Steel  Corjjoralion,  gives  ortlers  that  no  relwites  shall  be 
accept e<l  from  any  railnuid. 

January  14.— The  public  funeral  of  President  Wil 
liam  It.  Ilarjier  is  held  at  the  University  of  Chicago  (see 
page  171). 

January  17.— The  two-hundredth  annlvenwry  of  the 
birth  of  Knmklln  is  celebrated  in  Boston  and  Phila- 
delphia. 

OBITUARY. 

December  19.— Henry  Harlan,  the  American  novel- 
ist, 45. 

December  20.— Richanl  Hotlgnon,  the  writer  and  lec- 
turer on  psychical  research,  50  Hattie  Moore,  tin- 
Ringer  and  actre.>ts.  50  General  Felix  (iustav  8au.x8ier, 

formerly  coniman<ler-in-cliief  of  the  French  Army,  77. 

Decemljer  21. — Dr.  Oliver  A.  Blumenthal,  a  noted 
specialiHt  on  tuberculosis.  3.5. 


December  22.— Ex-Governor  John  N.  Erwin,  of  Ari- 
zona and  Idaho,  62  William  Jenkins  Emmet,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Irish  martyr,  80. 

December  23.— Joseph  H.  Bragdon,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Textile  Mnnufacturcru'  Jnurnnl,  HH — 

Charles  F   Kichards,  a  noted  Delaware  lawyer,   

•Matthew  P.  Wood,  consulting  engineer,  scientist,  and 
author,  70. 

Decemlier  24. — Fix-Congrcatiman  James  A.  I.<ockhart, 
of  North  Carolina,  55. 

December  2.'>. — Judge  Murray  F.  Tulcy,  of  Chicago, 
78  Justice  Walter  Van  Dyke,  of  the  California  Su- 
preme C'ourt,  82  Raymond  Pr^fonlaine,  Cana<lian 

Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  55. ..  .Dr.  Thomas  Y. 
A  by,  of  New  Orleans,  5A. 

I>eceml)er  art. — Ix)uis  M.  Megargee,  a  well-known 
newspaper  writer  of  Philadelphia,  50. 

I>eceml>er  27. —  William  Purcell.  for  many  years 
editor  of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Union  and  Advertiser, 
75  Louis  Dalrymple,  the  cart<w»nist,  40. 

I>eccml)er  28.— Chancellor  Walter  Barnard  Hill,  of 
the  University  of  Ge(»rgia,  54  (see  page  174). 

Decenil>er  29. — Charles  T.  Yerke.s,  the  street-railway 
fluancier.  rt8. 

Decemlx'r  30. — Ex-Governor  Frank  Steunenberg.  of 
Idaho,  44  Edward  A.  Rorke,  landscH{)e  jviinter,  50. 

January  1.— !^lr  Hugh  Muir  Nelson,  Lieulenant-f  iov 
ernor  of  Queensland,  70. 

January  2. — Miss  Reliecca  I<.  Davis,  newspai>er  and 
magazine  writer,  77. .. .William  M.  F.  Round,  furnier 

secretary  <if  the  New  York  Prison  Association,  tiO  

General  Francis  Fessenden  of  Maine,  tJ7. 

Jantniry  3.— John  H.  Atkinson,  a  memlier  of  Vir- 
ginia's delenHtlon  to  the  tlr»t  Republican  National  Con- 
vention in  185*1,  U7  Dr.  Otto  A.  Mo.ses,  geologi.st  and 

chemist,  60. 

Jantuiry  4 -Harrison  W.  Weir,  the  English  illus- 
trator and  author,  82  Pn>fes.sor  Charles  Jasper  Joly, 

royal  astronomer  of  Ireland.  42  Francis  Mercler,  aa 
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TUB  LARQKST  rUOATlHU  tlKY  UOCK  IN  THE  WUULU    THE  "l>KWGY." 

(Now  on  ber  ]3,(lliO-mllc  vuvage  to  Manila.) 


\liiHknn  explorer,  68. ..  .Samuel  B.  FAraonH,  the  horti- 
4'iilturist,  87. 

Jiinuary  5.— Rev.  John  S.  Mcintosh,  president  of 
."^an  Francisco  TheologiciU  Seminary,  7<>. 

January  7. — Elliot  Danforth.  a  leadini;  Democratic 
politician  of  New  York  State,  5C. 

January  9.— Charles  Thomson  Ritchie,  formerly 
i'liaucellor  of  the  Exchequer,  67  Rev.  John  H.  El- 
liott, rector  emeritus  of  the  pro-Cathedral  Church  of 
the  Ascension  in  Washington,  73. 

January  10. — President  William  Rainey  Harper,  of 

tiie  University  of  Chicago,  49  (sw  page  171 1  Kev. 

Sanuiel  Sprecher,  D.D.,  author  of  works  on  Lutheran 
theology,  96. 

January  13. — Sir  Mount.stuart  Grant  Duff,  former 
I'nder-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  77.... Rev. 

<ieorge  Moultou  Adams  D.D.,  of  MaMSAchu!>ett.*s,  Si  

I^ewi.s  Ileclit,  Sr.,  Jewish  lianker  and  philanthropi&t  of 
Boston,  T9. 

January  14,— Ira  W.  Buell,  a  pioneer  attorney  of 

Chicago.  76  Antonio  Gonzales  Mendoza,  formerly 

president  of  the  Cuban  Supreme  Court. 

< 


January  l.V— Conmiodore  William  Penn  McCatin 

U.S.A.,  retired,  76  lolui  Malone,  actor  and  Shake- 

H|)earean  stiident,  W  Rev.  W.  N.  Cleveland,  brother 

of  ex-President  ( J n>ver  Cleveland,  T^  Elizabeth  Poole 

liiicon.  formerly  u  jHipiilar  English  soprano,  80  Tohn 

Prindiville,  C'liicago's  ohleMt  lakccjtptain,  83. . . .  Herman 
Charles  Merivale,  the  English  author,  67. 

January  16. — Marshall  Eield.  of  Chicago,  thegrejitest 
living  merchant  and  heaviest  individual  taxpayer  ia 
the  l'nite<l  States,  70. 

.Tanuary  17.— Baron  von  Richthofen,  German  Secre- 
tary of  Foreign  Affairs,  Ml  Mgr.  Augustin  Havoux, 

of  iSt.  Paul,  91.... Mrs.  Eliz^iU'th  Aiken,  famous  as  a 
nurse  in  the  Civil  War,  «9. 

January  18. — Dr.  Swan  M.  Burnett,  a  noted  occulist 
of  Washington,  I).  C,  .W.  ...Rev.  Frederick  Stanley 
Hoot^  secretary  of  the  American  Social  Science  Associa- 
tion, 53. 

January  10.— Gen.  Bartolome  Mitre,  ex-Pre«ident  of 

the  Argentine  Rupuhlic,  83  Rev.  L.  G.  Atkinson, 

D.D..  president  of  Gammon  Methodist  Rpiscopal  The- 
ological Seminnry.  of  Atlanta,  Ga..67. 
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bEJt'S  DB  8AME  OEMMEN        WAH  IIKKF.  HE  TUtX  Z 

TKIED  T"  I.AN." 

From  the  (Hiiu  Stale  Jiturnal  (Columbus). 


THE  HURnEXDEH.— H'««tm<iu(«r  Oasette  (London). 

H    'IB--. ML  i"^**; 


A  rBux)w-rErxi!<o.— H'Mtmfrwtrr  Omettf  (I^>ndon). 
Mk.  BALForK  (to  the  Ciar) :  "  I  know  yoa  hnve  had  a  very 
hard  linio,  sir.  »nd  I  chij  Hympathir^  with  you.    VVliy,  /  am 
the  hfnd  of  a  Kovi-niinont,  and  for  thf  laHt  three  years,  at 
I«  n-i        T  '  <i>le  have  beca  dtwd  against  me !" 


rw  OK  «o7— From  the  lltnM  (Duluth) 


PEACE  r— From  the  rn^uirvr  ( Philadelphia) . 


niB  OWN  rKT\nn.-W(»tmU\fttr  Gazette  (London). 

The  petard  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  relied  upon  to  blow  in 
the  Fre«>  Trade  Door  xeUl  persist  In  explodlntr  the  wrong  way 
for  him. 
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invcBUgat«d." 


Pabtt  in  the  Ditch  :  "BetUr  go  back  hume  kud  invent  rooLiso  the  moor. 

t igat«  the  rallroadu.  I'm  digging  »  canal."  .  Otiiklix)  :  "  Give  me  »  living  reason." 

From  the  Pra»  (New  York).  From  the  Wnriil  (New  York). 


HrMAN  PHOURKSB  AND  FRATKItKlTY  ON  JANfAnV  1.  19*10,  A8  KEllN  BV  THE  ITAUIA.N  IirMUKOl'rt  J01:K.<«AI.  Fi«chitHi>  (Turin). 

(The  Italian  words  on  the  picture  are  :  "  Peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men ! ") 

I 
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RUSSIAN  REl^OLUTIONARY  CARTOONS. 


IGI 


THE  REVOLVTIONABY  COCK  PITS  TUB  I.VI'EHIAI.  KAUUE  TO  fUOIIT.    FnMIl  Klllllliila    RvVotutloU  — (MofWOWX 


POOK  Hr»8IA  AXt)  THK  tMMTOllS. 

Doctors  Wiite  rt  ai.  offer  »-«  r«;ine«li*-»  for  her  cIIamm.*  "  Hi>- 
nxeopathU;  Constitution."  "Bullets."  \Vhlp«."  "Knouts," 
"  Black  Hundrwi*."  "Ck*«e«."  "  Resc  ripts." 

Krom  the  BurWom— Storm    (Si.  I'etemburK). 


MBCKTT  rNCinCLBD  BV  BAYUNETS. 

From  KariKalurnu  LtMoli— Caricature  Journal- 
ist. Petersburg). 


THE  JI'OIII.KH. 

Count  WItte  iinil  hln  promliM*?". 
From  the  ^''"wn    'St.  Pt-ternhurKt. 

DUKIN(i  tlifi  past  few  iiiuiilh-.  siiict' the  aholitioD 
i»f  t  he  censor-hip  in  Kii>'»iii,  fi  perfect  swHrin  of 
comic,  satirical,  anil  caricHliiriiiK  juiirnalH  have  spruoK 
up  in  M(wvcow  and  .St.  PeternhurK.  Moul  of  thei»e  have 
l»een  publi.sh«4l  >*ecretly,  and,  since  the  reiictmnnry 
jhtiikI  hfis  lM>giiii,  many  have  l)eeii  suppresseil.  They 
are  ii.sually  printed  In  rwl — the  revolulionary  color— 
an«l  all,  without  exception,  brenthe  a  spirit  of  1nt4*ns« 
animosity  towanl  the  novernment  of  Count  Wiiie  a«» 
little  bett«r  than  the  old  autocracy.  The  journnls  from 
which  we  reproiluce  these  cartoons  narrowly  e»cai>e«l 
confiscation  in  the  Kussian  mails.  i 


TLI^MKN'T  ARMANI)  KALLlfeKKS.  THE  XKW  I'RKSIOKNT  OK  FKAXt'E. 

(M.  FalliiTi"'.  w  Jill  hii"  hi'i'ii  l>ri-*<lilfiil  <it  tlic  FrenfJi  SfiiHle  since  IWW.  I»  In  liin  ••ixly-tlftli  yenr.  On  Jiinuur}-  IT.  the  8ehal« 
iinrt  ChainbiT  of  I)e|iinles,  in  Joint  se-sslnn  at  VerK«ille>i,  electe<l  M.  FHlli^rt>H  Prehident  of  the  republic  by  a  vot«>  «>f 
♦49.  nitain'^t  371  fur  M.  I'liiil  Dimmer,  I'n— iileiit  of  the  Ciiamber  of  DepnticH  and  the  other  lejidinK  cnndidHte.  An  out- 
line of  the  cnniT  of  ilie  new  President  iind  n  ilis4'usftion  of  the  <<iv;nincance  of  hi?"  election  to  France  and  tiie  reM  of 
the  world  will  be  found  thin  month  in  our  e<litorlal  department.  "Tlie  I*r<ntre><-<  uf  the  World,"  while  the  function*  of 
hi:-  office,  nm  compared  with  thifM?  cxercls«d  by  the  FreMident  of  the  United  States,  arc  dmcribvd  by  I^feiiMr  Munroe 
Smith  in  the  psite*  ftdluwinif.) 
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THE  FRENCH  PRESIDENCY  AND  THE  AMERICAN. 

BY  PROFESSOR  MUNROE  SMITH. 
<0f  ColumbUi  UnfT«T8tty.) 


THE  election,  in  January,  of  a  I'resident  <>f 
the  French  Republic,  whuse  term  of  office 
begins  on  Febraiuy  18.  engKOBts  a  considention 
of  his  position  and  powers,  llow  ili.'sc  fanip  to 
be  what  they  are,  can  be  unilcrstooti  uiiiy  by  con- 
sidering the  circtimstances  under  which  the 
pre6«'nt  French  constituti  in  was  fnimofl.  What 
they  are,  can  beat  be  made  clear  to  Americaua 
by  comparing  the  French  presidency  with  the 
American. 

Exteroally,  the  position  of  the  French  Pres- 
ident is  the  more  imposing.  It  is  in  nuiny 
respects  royal.  lie  is  the  visible  head  of  a 
great  centralized  state,  creati  ii  hy  king^  ami 
perme&ted  with  monarchic  traiiiuous.  After 
smphatic  assertions  of  popular  sovereignty  in 
successive  revolutions.  France  twice  revort-d 
from  a  brief  experiment  with  republicanism  to 
s  monarchic  form  of  government ;  it  was  ruled, 
dnnng  tlir  greater  part  rtf  tlie  ];i>^t  century.  Tiy 
kings  or  by  emperors  ;  and  tiie  present  republic, 
which  has  proved  so  unexpectedly  durable,  was 
regarded,  during  the  first  five  years  of  its 
existence,  as  a  mere  interregnum. 

Even  in  1875,  when  the  eziiting  constitution 
was  adopted,  the  republic  was  very  generally 
viewed  as  a  provisional  arrangement ;  for  the 
majority  of  the  Assembly  by  which  the  consti- 
tntioD  was  framed  coiis.si<"d  of  monarchists,  who 
accepted  tlie  republic  only  t>e<:ause  tliev  u  imt  not 
able  to  agree  in  the  choice  of  a  dynasty,  in 
shaping  Uie  presidential  office  they  obviously 
wiglied  to  keep  the  ini  iiarchic  idea  alive  Tlte 
elected  head  of  the  state  was  to  occupy  some- 
thing like  a  throne  until  a  Henry  or  a  Philip  or 
a  Napoleon  should  resume  it  ;  and  it  was  de- 
sirable that  he  should  look  enough  like  a  king 
to  keep  the  French  people  accustomed  to  visible 
personal  supremacy  and  to  make  smooth  the 
future  transition  t<j  nal  monarchy  Acrord- 
ingly.  the  French  President  is  housed  in  a  palace 
and  presents  himself  to  the  public  witli  some- 
thiitir  (  f  t'le  state  anfl  cpremony  wliicli  i^nroin 
pass  a  real  king.  To  keep  up  these  appearances, 
he  receives  a  salary  of  6€0,000  franca  annually, 
r^n  I  an  equal  sum  by  way  of  allowance  for  ex* 
penses. 

His  powers,  also,  as  defined  in  the  constitu* 

tion.  are  royal  ;  and^  on  paper,  they  seem  greater 
than  the  powers  which  the  American  Constitu- 


tion confers  upon  the  I'resident  of  tlie  United 
States. 

TIIK   f RESIDENTS    IN    FORKIGX  RELATIONS. 

Each  of  the  two  Presidents  represents  his 
country  in  its  mternational  relations,  sending  and 

receiving  ambassadors,  envoys,  and  consuls  Tn 
both  instances  the  power  to  receive  foreign 
representatives  carries  with  it  the  power  to  recog- 
nizo  now  foreign  governments,  whetlier  estab- 
lished in  legal  form  or  by  am/t  d'etat  or  revolu- 
tion. Each  President  negotiates  and  conclndes 
treaties  :  the  American  President,  as  a  rule, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate  ;  the  French 
President,  as  a  rule,  with  the  consent  of  both 
chambers  of  the  legislature.  American  consti 
tutional  practice  permits  the  Pr*>sidLMiL  to  con- 
clude executive  agreements  without  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Senate.  The  French  constitution 
il'ics  nor  roquin-  the  as.^ent  of  tJie  chambers  to 
all  treaties,  but  only  to  the  more  important, — 
vis.,  to  treaties  of  peace.  treSties  of  commerce, 
treaties  affecting  the  territory  or  finances  of  the 
stale  or  the  rights  of  Frenchmen  in  foreign 
states.  Neither  President  may  declare  offensive 
war  without  legislative  authorizati  u  hut  each, 
in  so  far  as  he  controls  the  national  diplomacy, 
may  create  conditions  which  make  war  inevi- 
table. 

Each  of  the  two  Pii  sidents  is  ''onimjinder-in- 
chief  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  nation,  military 
and  naval ;  and  in  case  of  hostile  aggression 
eacli  tnay.  doubtless,  tiiki'  all  nn'asurcs  iliat  are 
necessary  for  the  defense  of  the  national  terri- 
tory. The  French  President  may  employ  mili- 
tary force  to  secure  the  execution  of  the  laws 
whenever,  iu  his  judgment,  the  security  and 
welfare  of  the  state  demsnd  the  use  of  such 
means.  In  the  United  States  the  President  may 
not  employ  military  force  to  seen  re  obedience 
to  federal  laws  until  the  resistance  amounts  to 
insurrection  or  rebellion ;  hut  whether  such  a 
state  of  tilings  exists  is  a  question  to  be  deter* 
mined  primarily  by  the  President  himself. 

THE   API'OINTINO  POWER. 

The  French  President  is  the  head  of  the 
whole  national  administration.  He  appoints  all 
the  officials  of  the  central  government,  indudihg 
all  the  officers  of  the  army  and  the  navy  ;  and, 
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except  when  tiha  oflBcial  tenure  is  protected  by 
law  (as  in  the  ease  of  iiiilitary  and  naval  officers, 
judges  and  university  professors).  Ijis  po.wer  to 
remove  is  uulitnited.  Qualifications  for  office 
in  FVanre,  as  in  tin'  T'nitrd  Statr;^.  aiV  more 
generally  reguiaied  by  executive  decree  or  order 
than  by  legislation.  Bach  of  the  two  Presi- 
denta  lias  a  crTtaiu  rontrol  i-jVit  tVic  a>l minis- 
tration of  ci'iminal  justice  through  the  juiwer  of 
pardon  and  of  reprieve. 

In  France  the  power  of  the  President  to 
appoint  diplomatic  and  consular  representatives, 
military  and  naval  officers,  judfces  and  adminife- 
trutive  officiala.  is  not  limited,  as  in  the  I'nited 
States,  by  the  necessity  of  ohtaininp  the  consent 
of  the  Senate.  In  France,  iniieed.  the  Presi- 
dent may  create  new  ofTit  t'S  by  executive  decree. 
In  Ijoth  countries  tlx  '.<  txislature  controls  the 
appointing  power  through  its  control  of  the 
budget :  it  may  withhold  appropriations  for 
salaries  and  expenses. 

BBLATIOXS  TO  LCOISLATIOX. 

The  right  of  the  .\nierican  President  to  rec- 
ommend legislation  iias  not  developed  into  a 
real  initiative  such  as  the  French  President  ex- 
ercises through  his  tninistiTs.  Hoth  Presidents 
have  a  suspensive  veto  on  legislation,  which  is  «'X- 
ercised  by  returning  bills  for  reconsideration  ; 
but  while  the  veto  of  the  American  President 
can  be  overri  uit  ii  niily  l  y  a  two-thirds  vote  in 
each  house,  a  bill  passed  for  the  second  time 
by  a  simple  majority  in  each  of  the  French 
chambers  inn.st  be  protnulgated  by  the  President 
in  spite  of  his  objections. 

The  ordinance  power  of  the  French  President 
is  distinctly  royal  ;  it  goes  much  further  than 
the  power  which  the  American  President  exer- 
cises through  executive  orders.  By  executive 
decree  the  French  I'resident  may  not  only  issue 
to  officials  surb  drders  and  instructions  as  are 
necessary  to  gux-  effect  to  particular  acts  of 
legislation  ;  ho  may  also  issue  orders  binding 
upon  all  citizens  whfncvcr  this  seems  nccessfliy 
for  the  more  effective  enforcemeut  of  the  laws 
in  generid.  In  other  words,  he  has  supplement- 
ary legislative  power.  Tli*;  only  limitation  upon 
this  presidential  ordinance  power  is  found  iu 
the  rule  that  an  executive  decree  must  not  con- 
travene or  frustrate  any  legislative  enactment. 
It  is  a  significant  fact  that  tins  ordinance  power 
does  not  rest  upon  any  express  constitutional 
grants  but  upon  tradition  and  custom. 

mvaxoxs  or  rax  orncx. 

As  regards  tenure  and  perstmal  privilege,  the 

Fit  lub  President  has  a  i>osition  apparently  !«n 
penor  to  that  of  the  American  President.  His 


term  of  offic»?  is  for  seven  years,  and  he  may  be 
rei'lected.  During  his  term  of  office  each  of  the 
twp  Presidents  is  exempted  from  the  processes 
<  f  the  ordinary  courts ;  but  each  may  be  tried  by 
the  Senat<'.  on  nrtides  of  imix'ncbmeiit  presented 
by  the  lower  li«use  or  chamber.  iJut  while  the 
President  of  the  United  States  may  be  impeached 
for  •iic.ison  biificry,  or  other  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors.'  the  French  President  way  be 
impeached  for  high  treason  only.  On  the  other 
bund,  while  the  penalty  which  may  be  imposed 
upon  the  American  President  by  the  judgment 
of  the  .Senate  is  limited  to  removal  from  office 
and  disqualiUcari  n  t<>  hold  office  in  future,  the 
French  constitution  does  not  in  any  way  limit 
the  penalty  which  the  Senate  may  inflict  uj'on  a 
President  convicted  of  high  treason.  Appar- 
ently, he  might  lie  condemned  to  the  guillotine. 

.As  against  the  people,  the  diguily  of  the 
French  President  is  maintained  by  heavier  pen* 
ii'tifs  for  inenlt  and  libel  llian  tliosc  \v!iicli  may 
be  inllieted  when  a  private  person  is  attackeii. 

On  the  face  of  the  written  law.  accordingly, 
the  position  ami  powers  of  the  I'^'rench  President 
are  in  no  essential  respect  inferior  to  those  of 
the  American  President,  and  in  many  respects 
tliey  seem  superior.  In  one  respect,  not  a.s  yet 
noted,  fbe  iiiiportanc*^  of  tl.c  French  prestilem-y 
seems  far  greater  than  lhat  of  the  American. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  France  is  a  unitary 
state,  and  that  the  French  central  government 
has  all  the  powers  which  in  the  United  States 
are  divided  between  the  federsl'  government 
and  the  governments  of  the  several  common- 
,  wealths. 

i-KENcn   I'KKSlOKNT  ELJ£CTICI>  BY  HAKLIAMEXT. 

The  great  difference  between  the  two  chiefs 
of  state,  the  striking  inferiority  of  the  French 
President  as  regards  real  authority,  is  due  to  the 

different  son  rr-es  from  which  iho  two  magistrates 
derive  their  pi^wers,  and  the  different  manner  iu 
which  their  powers  are  exercised. 

The  .\nu'rican  President  isrlioscn,  iiiiiiiccily 
as  reganls  the  process,  directly  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  by  the  people  of  the  United  States.  In 
our  constitutional  practice,  he  selects  the  heads 
of  departments,  who  constitute  his  cabinet,  and 
the  persons  appointed  by  him  are  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Through 
them  and  their  subordinates  he  conducts  the 
administration  of  federal  affairs.  They  are 
responsible  to  him,  ami  1:>>  is  responsible  to  tha 
American  ]>«^'ple.  Tin-  I'rench  Presiiienr.  on 
the  other  lianil,  is  elected  by  the  legislators  ; 
and  the  great  powers  which  the  constitution 
ronffM-.^  njx-n  him  ViVc.  exercifif^d  by  ministers 
who  are  forced  upon  him  by  the  dominant  party 
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or  <-«>Hlition  in  itiA  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  who 
MTe  "polilically  rpspon^ible  to  that  chamber. 

The  French  cuustitution  of  \H4H  provided  for 
ft  rrt'sulent  elected  by  popular  vote.  And  the 
peopl*'  oho^i*'  T.ouis  Napoleon.  In  no  party 
in  the  French  Assembly,  except  th«t  of  the  liti- 
perialisto,  wm  willing  to  repeat  the  experiment 
of  IS48.  On  tlii?>  point  the  Republttans.  tln' 
Orleanists,  and  the  Legitimists  were  in  perfect 
accord.  The  Republicans  wished  no  monarch  ; 
the  ( >rleaDist«  and  Legitimists  desired  a  monarch, 
indeed,  but  of  one  of  the  oUl  houses,  not  a  new 
man.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that 
the  Assembly  createtl  a  new  and  sin^lar  typo 
of  ex<'cutive  :  an  elected  hfu<\  of  the  state  al- 
most irresponsible,  politically,  an  a  hereditary 
king,  who  should  exercise  all  the  executive  pow- 
ers, like  H  par!iam<  ntriry  kinp.  lliriMitrh  ministers 
polit!<-a!!v  respi 'iisil:4«'  !•>  llic  Ic^'islatur*'. 

▲  PKt.e.li*ByT  WHO  NKITIIKU  HEIU.S>«  NOli  GOVERNS. 

Under  the  constitution  of  is'li,  accordingly, 
the  French  President  is  chosen  by  the  Senators 

ari'!  D.-jMirios  in  joint  Si'S^ifii.  This  method  of 
selection  insures  the  choice  of  a  man  whom  the 
legislators  know,  and  whom  they  believe  to  be 
devoted  to  the  principlfof  the  supretiflicy  of  the 
legislature.  They  habitually  select  a  iiiati  wlio 
has  long  been  a  member,  and  has  perhaps  served 
as  pr<-8i<lent,  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  cliamliers  ; 
wh"'  lias  been  active  in  roni*nittee  work,  ami  has 
perhaps  helil  a  portfolio  in  one  or  more  minis- 
tries :  who  is  not  strenuous  or  aggressive,  and 
ha?  n.,r  n)a<lo  too  many  personal  enemies.  This 
Preai'ieiit,  under  the  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tion, may  exercise  certain  enumerated  powers 
only  in  the  ri  niu  il  of  minisiors.  and  every  act  «>f 
his  must  be  countersigned  by  a  minister.  -The 
eonstitution  also  provides  that  « the  ministers  are 
collectively  responsible  to  the  chambers  for  the 
gen«-rHl  policy  of  the  administration,  and  indi- 
vidually resjionsible  for  their  own  personal  acts." 
The  French  constitution  vests  tin-  appointment 
of  the  Tiiitiifiters  in  the  President,  and  lioes  not 
reyuire  that  their  appointment  be  confirmed  liy 
the  legislature ;  but  by  the  mode  of  his  election 
and  the  nature  nf  his  position,  tlic  Fn-nch  Trepi- 
dent  18  obliged  to  take  his  ministers  from  the 
dominant  party  or  coalition  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  as  the  Kin'r;  of  rirr-at  Britain  takes  his 
from  the  dominant  party  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  list  is  actually  drawn  up  }>y  the 
party  leaders,  and  the  President  appoints  the 
men  whose  names  are  submitted  to  liim.  All 
the  powers  conferred  upon  him  by  the  consti- 
tution are.  in  fact,  exorcised  by  the  inmistrr- 
A*  the  familiar  French  witticism  puts  u  :  "The 
King  of  Great  Britain  reigns,  but  does  not  gov- 


ern :  the  President  of  the  United  States  governs, 
but  does  not  reign  ;  the  President  of  the  French 
Republic  neither  reigns  nor  governs.'* 

While  the  office  was  still  new  and  its  limits* 
tions  imperfectly  npfiri ciated,  I'rfsident  Mac- 
Mahon  once  ventured  to  speak  of  his  responsi- 
bility to  France.  This  utterance  evoked  an 
erit'ij^otir  ti'f'(<  st  in  the  Chaml>er  of  Deputies  ; 
and  the  President  waa  reminded  that  he  was  in 
no  sense  responsible  to  France  except  as  Fraaee 
was  re]>resented  in  the  legislature,  and  that  he 
was  responsible  to  the  legislature  only  in  case 
he  committed  an  act  of  high  treason.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  the  fiction  of  irrespon* 
sibility  to  the  chambers  I>reaks  down  whenever 
the  President  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  cooperate 
loyally  with  the  ministry  in  carrying  out  the 
poHrv  f>f  the  UhamlHr  of  Deputies.  It  ]\a.^ 
broken  down  even  when  circumstances  have 
placed  the  President  in  a  position  in  which  he 
cannot  maintain  the  (li>,'nity  of  the  |>re.siilential 
office.  MacMahon  was  forced  out  of  the  presi- 
dency for  the  first  reason ;  and  6r6vy  was 
oliligeil  to  resign,  early  in  his  second  term,  be- 
cause his  son-in-law  was  implicated  in  a  political 
scandal. 

AX  orricK  OF  imo.mty  a.nd  iNFLrExre. 

A 11  energe'tic  man,  with  a  strong  sense  of  re* 
sponsibility  for  acts  done  in  his  name,  is  not 
able  to  occupy  such  a  position  witlimit  keen  dis- 
comfort. Casimir  -  Perier  resigned  the  presi- 
dency within  five  months  after  his  election, 
giving  as  his  reason  -the  intolerabN'  ]>o\vt'rIp8S- 
ness  and  practical  uselessness  of  the  President 
under  the  existing  constitution."  But,  like  the 
crown  in  a  parliamentary  monarchy,  the  French 
presidency  serves  a  purpose  ;  it  maintains  the 
legal  continuity  of  the  administration  through 
all  ministerial  changes,  and  it  renders  the  devo- 
lution of  power  from  each  niinistry  to  the  next 
easier  and  smoother.  And  a  resident  of  the 
type  usually  selected  may  well  accommodate 
himself  to  tlie  i.osition.  It  is,  after  all,  one  of 
great  dignity,  and  when  occupied  by  a  trained 
politician  it  may  be  one  of  much  influence.  Un- 
it, r  V.u-  jin  sent  practice,  the  President  of  the 
Kepublic  presides ,  over  the  meetings  of  the 
ministry  :  and  if  he  is  in  sympathy  with  the 
majority  party  and  on  a  friendly  footing  with 
its  leaders,  his  suggestions  may  carry  murh 
weight.  Here  again  ins  jio;.ition  resembles  that 
of  a  king  in  a  country  under  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment. He  lacks  indee*|  the  social  influence 
which  a  hereditary  king  enjoys,  but  he  may  well 
have,  and  in  a  high  degree,  that  |>ersonaI  influ* 
ence  which  is  always  conceded  to  sound  judg- 
ment ri(>eued  by  [loiitical  ex]»erience. 
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IN  ap})ointin^  so  eminent  a  representative  as 
^'i8couut  Siuzo  Aoki  to  l)e  lier  first  aiiibas- 
8a«lor  to  the  United  States,  Japan  lias  indicated, 
not  only  her  appreciation  of  ilie  frit-mi ly  char- 
acter of  Japanese- American  relations,  l>ut  al^o 
her  realization  of  the  important  trade  and  imlus- 
trial  problems  the  two  countries  will  face  in  com- 
mon in  the  future.  \'i8c<)unt  Aoki,  who  is  ono 
of  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  of  Japanese 
diplomats,  is  in  iiis  sixtieth  year.  He  has  had  a 
lon^  and  honorabh"  political  career.  In  i  STit  he 
was  si'cretary  to  the  Japanese  lejration  at  Berlin, 
afterward  becoming  minister  at  the  (Temian  capi- 
tal. Fr.tm  issr.  to  lS.s;>  he  was  Vice-Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  from  IHSI*  to  I  MM  and 
to  1900  full  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
Ho  has  >)eon  twice  minister  to  (termany.  and 
once  to  England.  He  is  at  present  a  men)l>er  of 
the  Privy  Council  of  tl;e  empire,  has  the  highest 


Japanese  decoration,  that  of  the  first  class  of  the 
Order  of  the  Rising  ."^un.  and  stands  in  the  lirst 
rank  of  .lapanese  diplomats,  outrankiag  Mr. 
Takaliira,  and  even  Baron  Hayashi,  the  Japanese 
minister  to  London.  In  fact,  he  is  one  of"  the 
most  eminent  of  Japan's  public  men.  Viscount 
Aoki  has  had  a  <  Jerman  university  education,  and 
his  wife  is  a  (lerman  lady.  German,  moreover, 
is  more  familiar  to  him  than  any  other  foreign 
language,  but  he  sfteaks  English  readily.  He 
represented  his  country  at  thi-  Hague  Teace  t'on- 
ference  in  |HO!t.  It  is  inten-sting  to  note  that 
when  he  was  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Mr. 
Takaliira.  whom  he  succeeds  here,  served  under 
him  as  X'iceMinister.  The  elevation  of  the 
Japanese  legation  at  AVashington  to  the  rank 
of  an  embassy  nuikes  the  number  of  ambas- 
sadors at  Washington  nine,  which  is  more  than 
are  stationed  at  any  other  capital  in  the  world. 
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HY  HENRY  S.  PRITCIIKTT. 
iPresideiit  of  tiie  AtawtacbuHettD  Institute  of  TtH:huolog>-.} 


'piIE  end  of  the  Franco  PriiBsian  War,  in 

1S71.  saw  a  iinitt'!  'Icniiaiiv.  In  the 
place  of  suiiM'  forty  jeHious  aiitl  iiuje^H^iiUeDt 
kiliKdonig  and  principalities  stood  a  German  na- 
Tii'ii  X'.  .■vciit  in  till'  liistci'v  cf  Kuri.pe  lias 
been  of  greater  significance  or  more  far-reacli- 
inp  in  its  results  tiban  this  substitntion  of  a  na- 
tion ami  a  national  policy  in  tlie  place  of  isolated 
states  with  discordant  and  oftentimes  liostilc 
political  programmeR.  But  the  political  signifi- 
cance of  United  Germany  has  b«en  only  oiiv  ul 
the  results  acliieved.  Not  less  rcuiarkahlc  and 
not  less  significant  is  tiie  indubinal  progress  of 
Crei  inany  since  it  became  a  nation. 

Ill  ISTO  the  manufactures,  th'-  iin  .  iitions  and 
the  fureign  commerce  of  the  separate  German 
states  wore  far  below  thoae  of  England  and  of 
France.  To-'iay  T'nitiid  Germany  stands  in  tlie 
front  rank  of  the  nations  of  the  worhi  in  indus- 
trial production,  and  she  clearly  leads  alt  other 
nations  in  the  applicatir>ns  of  science  to  indOBtry 
and  to  tlio  arts.  Her  position  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  because  this  result  has  been  achieved 
ID  a  country  in  which  tlic  agricultural  and  min- 
eral re.«sources  are  not  great,  and  in  th<^  frici-  <>: 
ihi;  burdens  due  to  long  and  c(»stly  wars,  to  tiie 
maintenance  of  a  great  army,  and  to  the  drain- 
■Tri:  of  a  large  j^nrt  of  its  [/i>[inl;itif>n  thri>ugh 
enngrittiou.  No  exploitation  of  the  virgin  re- 
aonroes  of  a  new  continent  nor  millions  uf  new 
citizens  drawn  from  t-ther  lands  have  lirought  to 
Gennauy  the  unearned  increment  witich  the 
United  St»tM  has  enjoyed  during  the  same 
three  and  one*half  decades. 

TUB  raiHB  CAVSB  0*  OBHMANT's  JNDUBTBIAL 

PKOOHEPS. 

Tlie  reas^ons  for  iliis  trcTneiidi'iiP  industrial  de- 
velopment are  ueverai,  Imt  tiiey  all  spring  more 
or  less  directly  out  of  the  strong  national  spirit 
devehjped  l»y  tlie  a'ri.TTii>lisf.r(ient  of  Ger-nan 
unity.  One  of  the  important  factors  has  been 
the  systematic  development  of  scientific  research 
anrt  the  application  of  res<jarch  to  the  practical 
todustriai  problems  of  the  nation. 

About  a  year  ago  I  heard  a  famous  chemist 
in  Gemany  explain  the  prest^nt  indu.strial  su 
premacy  of  his  country  in  words  something  like 
these:  ■' Forty  yea i>  ago.  "  said  he,  -  the  scien- 
tific men  of  the  v;n  i'iu«  German  ^tate8  devoted 
their  study  almost  wholly  to  theoretical  sub- 


jects. They  were  humorously  described  Ss  given 
up  to  investigatitms  of  the  dativ*-  ease  and  simi- 
lar impractical  problems.  In  a  measure  this 
was  true.  The  investigators  of  that  day  had  » 
wholesome  contr'rn|>t  for  anytliint'  whidi  pi-urii- 
ised  direct  utilitarian  results.  Hut  the  develop- 
ment of  the  spirit  of  research  throughout  the 
Gi  rman  univi  : sitics  trained  a  great  army  of 
men  to  be  expert  investigators*  and  when  & 
united  Germany  arose  to  crown  the  labors  of 
William  1.  and  of  Hisiiiarek,  with  it  came  » 
great  national  spirit  in  whi<  ii  the  men  of  science 
sliaretl.  They  realized  that  to  ihi  iu  were  com- 
mitted the  great  industrial  problems  which  must 
be  solved  in  i  tdi  f  to  make  the  nation  strong, 
and  scientific  research,  which  up  till  then  had 
been  mainly  theoretical,  was  turned  to  the  im- 
mediate sfilutitin  cif  the  iiid'.isti'ial  ]irolileTn!s  cf 
the  uatiou.  No  longer  the  dative  case  alone, 
but  the  development  of  the  chemical,  electrical, 
and  mineral  resources  of  the  country  formed 
the  avenues  of  scientific  activity,  and  scientific 
research,  which  had  till  then  been  looked  upon 
as  theoretical  accomplishment,  became  the  great- 
est financial  asset  of  the  Fatherland." 

There  is  truth  in  tins  statement.  The  le- 
stmrch  habit,  long  cultivated  in  German  nniver- 
silies,  had  nourished  a  !i  nly  of  men  trained  to 
research,  men  who  hail  acquired  the  res«>arch 
habit  and  the  spirit  of  investigation.  When, 
therefore  tlie  problems  of  industrial  develo]>- 
meut  began  to  appeal  strongly  to  the  national 
spirit,  the  country  had  a  trained  body  of  men 
to  call  upon  who  threw  themselvsa  heartily  and 
enthusiastically  into  these-  practical  industrial 
problems. 

NATIONAI.    IK.-^TINO  LABOKATORIES. 

I'erhaps  this  unique  national  development  oi 
industrial  research  can  be  appreciated  in  no 
lietter  \v;iv  tlmn  Ui  recall  tlir  i-vilnfictn  of  the 
Hoyal  Testing  Gflice  1  l>as  Kumgliciie  Material- 
priifnngsamt).  which  l>egan  thirty  five  years  ago 
in  a  modest  shop  adjoining  the  engineering 
school  at  Cliarlottenburg.  and  which  has  within 
the  last  two  years  been  transferred  to  a  new  ami 
magnificent  series  of  buildings  at  GrOBS-Lichter 
f<'lde,  just  outside  of  Berlin. 

The  sttjry  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  this  grui»t 
establishment  is  in  a  large  degree  the  story  of 
c  German  industrial  progress,  and  no  better  idea 
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«aii  be  gained  of  the  process  by  which  this 

f>rogre88  has  come  about  than  to  trace  the  his- 
tory of  this  ostablishiueul.  for  practical  research. 

About  the  year  1  S71,  and  for  ten  years  follow- 
ing, ofTorts  were  made  looking  to  the  establish" 
menf  of  laiinratories  for  the  testing  of  various 
luateiiuls.  Tiiese  ex|)eriment8  were  begun  in 
Tarious  institutions,  the  technical  school  at  Cliar* 
]'  \U'n\tnv^.  in  (■•■riaiit  workslmp?;.  and  in  frroups 
of  men  engaged  in  siudymg  building  materials. 
These  efforts  were  directed  along  two  lines  of 
investifrntion. — iiifohanica]  ;unl  chemical.  Those 
of  ihc  tirst  kind  concerned  themselves  with  tests 
of  the  strength  and  nature  of  materials  snch  as 
iron,  building  stone,  cement,  brick,  and  the  like. 
The  second  had  to  do  with  the  chemical  and 
metallurgical  investigations  concerning  the  na- 
ture and  chemical  constitution  of  steel  and  iron, 
chemical  substances  used  in  commerce,  and  the 
investigation  of  the  chemical  properties  of  the 
soil.  These  detached  lal 'Oratories  under  differ- 
«Tit  invcsiipitnrs  were  finally  brought  together 
aud  organized  by  a  commission  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  under  the  name  the  Mechanical- 
Technical  Kxtiiiinunt  Ksta^'IislmirMit  (Mecha- 
nisch-TechuiscLe  V  ersuchs  Austalt),  and  in  1884 
this  research  estahlishment  was  removed  to  a 
motlest  IniiMini:  ("iinected  with  the  workshop 
of  the  technical  school  at  Charluttenburg.  and  it 
is  from  this  period  that  its  great  importance 
began.  One  must  not  confuse  this  establishment 
with  tht»  brtter-known  Hi  ii  lis  A  nstalt.  also  in 
Charlottenburg.  This  latter  is  tiie  bureau  of 
weights  and  measnrea,  and  carries  on  a  work 
annloiXOTis  to  that  done  l^v  our  National  I'nrcau 
of  Standards.  It  provides  authoritative  stand- 
ards of  weight  and  measure,  standards  of  heat, 
standards  of  di ctric  resistance.,  ami  the  !ik>' 
This  is  tiie  work  of  standardising,  and  is  entirely 
distinct  from  the  work  of  practical  investigation 
of  indttstrial  problems. 

A  BEBBARCH  AKD  SXPKRIMSKT  STATIOX. 

The  tests  and  investigations  undertaken  by 

the  experiment  establishment  at  Charlolten- 
burg  fell,  as  the  name  indicated,  into  two  gen- 
eral groups, — ^mechanical  and  chemical.  These 
tests  were  intended  at  the  beginning:  to  srrvc 
the  double  purpose  of  instructing  students  and 
of  developing  practical  results.  At  the  begin- 
iiiiiL:  the  te.sts  of  metals  were  the  most  numen»U8 
and  important.  These  consisted  in  «letermining 
not  only  the  hardne.Hs  and  the  tensile  strength, 
hut  the  behavior  of  a  l»eam  of  steel,  for  exatnple, 
under  a  load,  the  cliemical  changes  wliich  miglit 
take  place  under  varying  roudilions,  and  the 
conditions  for  maximum  strength  and  chea])ne3S 
of  construction.   Gradually  this  mechanical  part 


of  the  work  was  extended  to  testing  of  machines. 

machine  materials.  Iiiiilding  materials,  and  in- 
struments of  all  descriptions.  As  time  went  on 
other  testing  de[>artmenta  were  added,  such  as 
those  for  paper,  for  oil,  for  cement,  for  building 

materials  and  the  like. 

In  the  same  way  the  che^nical  side  of  the  e.\- 
perimenl  establishment  was  developed  to  carry 
forward  tlio  ohctincal  in vt'sti^ation  >>f  i!ie  various 
materials  and  substances  used  in  commerce,  such 
as  dyes,  earths,  wood-pulp,  cements,  metals,  and 
stnnrs.  .\11  the  n/sniirces  of  chetnica!  technology 
were  thus  brought  to  hemr  upon  any  practical 
problem  which  might  he  presented  to  the 
experts. 

SOLVIMO  PBACnCAL  PHOMLKlfS  IV  TBK  ARTS. 

The  meaning  of  this  establishment,  with  its 

experts  find  laboratories,  nmv  be  better  und»T 
stood  perhaps  by  nidicutiug  briefly  some  of  the 
problems  which  are  solved  in  it. 

A  manufacturer  win.  lias  n  problem  on  lii<^ 
bands  which  he  lind^  diflicuit  of  solution  can  at 
a  very  modest  expense  bring  this  to  the  research 
ialioratory,  whore  it  will  bn  not  only  attacked 
by  the  experts  of  the  establishment,  but  the  ex- 
perts of  the  firm  may  also  work  side  by  side 
with  those  of  the  government  on  the  common 
problem.  The  advantage  which  is  thus  afforded 
to  the  manufacturer  <  an  hardly  be  overestimated, 
for  he  finds  in  the  government  estalilishment 
not  only  a  corps  of  skilled  and  entbijsiasiir  ex 
perts,  but  he  Hnds  also  all  the  literature  of  tli<- 
subject  brought  together  for  their  use  and  ready 
at  hand  for  convenient  reference.  The  j  rnblem 
may  be  studied  in  the  light  of  all  that  is  known 
on  the  subject,  and  starting  from  the  point 
of  the  worhl  s  kni>wle»lge  rather  than  to  go 
through  the  tedious  plan  of  trying  out  methods 
alrrady  discarded  elsewhere.  A  paper  manu- 
facturer in  Berlin,  in  illustrating  tlie  benefits  of 
the  research  establishment,  told  the  following 
story  from  the  experience  of  his  own  firm  : 
'*Some  years  ago.  said  be,  "  we  began  to  draw 
our  wc>od  siipjilv  'loni  a  new  source,  and  tlie 
wood-pulp  iiiatd?  therefrom  no  longer  complied 
with  the  conditions  of  tlie  trade.  Our  business 
bec»an  to  «lecline.  and  seenjed  likely  to  disap]iear 
altogether,  in  this  emergency  we  took  our  prob- 
lem to  the  national  testing  laboratory,  and  in 
the  division  for  paper-testing  it  was  taken  up. 
Not  only  were  the  experts  of  that  division  put 
to  work  upon  it.  but  our  own  experts  were  al- 
lowed to  work  with  them.  The  result  of  tllis 
was  tliat  at  the  end  of  si.x  months  or  a  v^ar  our 
problem  was  completely  solved  and  our  busi- 
ness changetl  from  a  losing  one  to  a  paying 
one." 
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Tt)  the  matter  of  raw  materi*l6,  such  as  build- 
\n'^  stones,  if  a  builder  or  owner  anywhere  in 
(Germany  discovers  a  stone  which  seems  vahi- 
able,  he  can  send  this  to  tdo  lalioratory.  Tt  will 
there  be  tested  upon  a  large  scale,  t  ine  of  iho 
most  interesting  machines  used  iti  the  whole 
estalilisbiiipnt  is  an  enornions  frrozing-machine, 
by  w}uch  large  stones  may  be  frozen  and  thawed 
many  times  in  the  course  of  a  week,  thus  giving 
them  all  the  wear  and  tear  in  a  few  days  whicli 
they  would  receive  from  fifty  years  o£  weather- 
ing. In  a  similar  way,  machines  have  been 
invented  for  the  testing  of  silks  and  textiles,  of 
cotton  thread,  iqt  breaking  great  beams  of  iron 
and  steel  to  determine  their  strength  and  hArd' 
sees  and  pliysical  properties  which  make  them 
valuable  in  niantifnrtnro  or  in  the  arts.  An 
immense  laboratory  has  been  built  up  for  cement- 
testing  and  the  testing  uf  l.milding  stones  and 
f'ar;hs  .  f  various  kinds  ('heiuistry  has  been 
used  in  the  most  skillful  manner  to  solve  the 
problems  ot  industry  and  (o  deal  with  all  the 
Cf^'iii plicated  procrssps  whirh  enter  into  inann 
facture.  The  aim  has  been,  on  tlie  whole,  to 
establish  an  Institution  in  which  a  body  of 
exp<;rt8  thoroughly  familiar  with  thd  facilities 
and  the  literature  of  modern  science  shall  be 
ready  to  turn  tiiemselves  at  any  time  to  the 
solution  of  any  practical  problem  which  the 
inventor,  the  nisrmfarturer,  the  metal-worker, 
the  farmer,  or  the  builder  might  bring  to  them. 

BELPLKaSNKSS  OV  TUK  AMEUICA.S  IKVKNTOB 
AND  HANUrACTPRKB. 

It  is  worth  our  while  to  consider  this  idea  for 

a  nioment.  and  thf  grp.it  difference  between  this 
spirit  of  dealing  with  the  manufacturer  and  the 
inventor  and  that  pursued  in  our  institutions. 
Hardly  a  day  paasea  at  any  scientific  establish- 
iiienT  in  America  or  at  any  great  technii  al 
laboratory  that  some  inventor  or  some  niauu- 
facturer  does  not  come  to  its  doors  seeking 
expert  aid  in  tlie  solution  of  his  technical  prob- 
lems. He  is  told  kindly  but  firmly  that  the 
laboratories  of  the  institutions  are  not  meant  for 
hi.H  sort  of  problem,  and  wlieii  he  asks  anxinnsly 
whither  he  may  go  for  such  expert  aid  and 
advice,  there  is  generally  no  source  to  which  he 
may  be  sent  except  to  employ  the  occasional 
expert  with,  at  best,  meager  resources.  I  must 
confess  to  a  great  feeling  of  sympathy  with  such 
applicants,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  many 
<•■"  it  em  are  cranks  and  many  others  do  not 
Know  that  the  problems  they  pursue  have  al- 
ready been  solved  or  found  insoluble.  It  is  true 
enough  that  the  college  laboratories  are  in  no 
condition  to  undertake  many  of  these  investiga- 
tions, and  yet  this  does  not  at  all  answer  the 


fact  that  there  should  be  some  place  well 
equipped  whose  business  it  should  be  to  answer 
such  inquiries,  to  sift  Uie  wheat  from  the  chaff, 
to  tell  the  ignorant  seeker  that  hii^  prnlileni  is 
already  sulvt'd,  and  to  point  the  man  with  a  real 
problem  to  the  way  ft»r  a  solution.  It  is  truu 
that  in  our  scientific  laboratories  the  work  of 
iustructioQ  must  have  first  place,  it  is  true  the 
facilities  are  inadequate  to  the  successful  solu* 
tinn  f>f  most  snrli  practical  problems,  but  I  nm 
quite  sure  the  institutions  of  learaittg  would  lose 
nothing  if  they  took  a  little  more  friendly  atti* 
tilde  to  these  irujiiiries  and  had  a  little  closer 
contact  with  the  actual  problems  of  the  manu- 
facturer, the  chemist,  the  fanner,  and  the  in- 
ventor. 1  never  see  one  of  these  men  turned 
away  from  the  college  laboratory  unaided  with- 
out a  feeling  of  disappointment  and  an  ill-de- 
fined conviction  that  some  place  should  be 
provided  where  stich  questions  can  bo  sTifwered, 
and  where  the  real  problems  may  be  attacked  in 
real  fashion.  It  is  this  sort  of  opportunity  which 
the  establightnont  for  industrial  rosparrh  fjives 
to  the  Prussian  inventor,  manufacturer,  builder, 
and  business  man. 

mm  PLANT  OF  THE      ROYAL  TE8TIK0  OFFICE." 

Under  the  rapid  progress  of  Genuany,  and 
with  the  quick  response  to  the  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  government  to  harness  science  to  in- 
dustry, the  demands  upon  the  cstabiisiiment 
have  grown  in  number  until,  in  the  year  1{^04,  it 
was  decided  to  remove  the  research  establish- 
ment from  Charlottenburg,  where  it  was  in  im* 
mediate  connection  with'the  technical  school,  to 
a  new  and  sf  Jendid  location  at  Gross-Lichter- 
felde.  about  nine  miles  out  of  Berlin,  where 
enough  room  could  be  had  for  indefinite  expan- 
sion in  the  future.  Upon  this  site  new  and 
splendid  laboratories  have  lieeii  bnilt  f)Tid  the  in- 
stitution on  its  lUiW  site  hai>  been  lenamed.  tin;  old 
title  of  Experiment  Establishment  (Mechanisch- 
Technische  N'ersndis  .\  rist;ilt ')  beint:  abandnned 
for  the  more  comprehensive  title  the  Koyal  Test- 
ing Office  (Daa  Konigliche  Materislprufungsarot). 

OUB  OOVBEMMBVr  BKSKABC«  LABOBATOBIBB. 

To  an  American  who  studies  closely  national 

processes  of  development,  these  new  buildings 
and  perfect  equipment,  splendid  a.s  tlipyare.  will 
have  less  interest  than  the  thing  loi  which  they 
stand.  What  is  significant,  and  what  makes  the 
history  of  this  institution  of  greatest  interest  to 
us  as  Americans,  is  the  fact  tliat  here,  under  the 
German  administrative  system,  science  has  been 
harne.«sed  in  a  most  iTartical  and  efTerlive  way 
to  the  service  of  industry  and  of  manufacture. 
A.ny  citiaen  or  any  firm  may  at  modest  cost 
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bring  to  iliis  laboratory  a  tochnical  problem  ami 
obtiiiu  ttiu  Hssihlancc  of  tht^  higliest  expert  skill 
in  its  solution  or  in  its  explanation.  Scientific 
rt'searcli.  in  a  word,  has  boen  harnessod  effect- 
ively and  skillfully  to  national  development. 
It  is  this  fact  whirli  lias  for  us,  an  industrial  na- 
tion, the  greatest  significance,  for  we  too  must 
learn  to  harness  research,  and  to  harness  it  el- 
lectively  and  systematically,  to  the  service  of  in- 
dustry and  of  manufacture.  The  practical  (jues- 
lion  is,  liow  under  our  form  of  government  this 
is  to  be  effected  and  whether  by  privaUj  enter- 
prise or  government  aid.  Already  steps  have 
been  made  in  botli  directions  ;  tlie  general  gov- 
ernment is  already  maintaining  in  each  State 
what  are  called  experiment  stations,  which  are 
devoted  in  the  main  to  agricultural  and  mechan- 
ical instruction  and  experiment  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  great  private  establishments  are 
installing  and  maintaining  research  laboratories 
for  the  solution  of  their  own  special  jiroblems, 
and  perhaps  it  is  in  these  latter  that  the  comli- 
lions  for  real  research  are  most  favorable.  Kor 
instance,  such  a  laboratory  as  that  maintained 
at  Schenectady,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Whit- 
ney, by  the(Jeneral  Klectric  Company,  is  both  in 
etjuipment  an<I  in  scientific  spirit  a  true  research 
laboratory. 

And  perhaps  at  our  pn'sent  stage  of  develop 
ment  in  such  matters  no  other  preliminary  work 
needs  more  to  be  done  than  some  work  of  pop- 
ular education  relative  to  what  research  is.  For 
twenty  years  past,  and  more  particularly  for  the 
past  decade,  no  wortl  has  been  so  much  in  the 
mouths  of  teachers  in  our  colleges  as  the  word 
research.  The  most  superficial  college  claims 
to-day  its  share  in  research,  and  boldly  adver 
tises  that  fact  as  a  teason  for  the  attendance  ot 
students.  On  the  whole,  there  is  |)erliaps  no 
other  direction  in  whicii  our  institutions  of 
learning  have  been  less  efficient  than  in  their 
claims  with  respect  to  research  work  and  in  the 
provisions  they  have  made  for  it.  Happily,  there 
has  l)een  established  in  the  last  three  years  in 


Washington  a  great  institution  foi  the  promo 
tion  of  scientific  research.  At  its  head  is  one 
of  the  ablest  as  well  as  one  ol  the  wisest  of 
.\merican  scientific  men.  Wo  may  well  count 
that  this  great  institution  uixler  such  leadership 
may  not  only  stimulate  enormously  the  spirit  of 
research,  bat  that  it  may  also  help  to  etlucate 
our  colleges  and  universities  to  an  intelligent 
answer  to  the  questions:  What  is  research? 
What  part  shouhl  it  play  in  the  legitimate  work 
of -a  college  or  a  university  ?  What  is  its  rela- 
tion to  the  teacher  and  to  his  work  /  Has  it  a 
national  significance  ? 

This  much  certainly  is  true.  The  most  of 
that  which  goes  on  in  our  colleges  under  the 
name  of  research  is  not  research  at  all.  The 
connection  l.>etween  teaching  au<l  rr'.search  is 
intimate  and  close,  but  to  merely  iiuplicai<' 
year  after  year  by  one  set  of  immature  students 
the  experiments  ma<le  by  another  set  is  not  re- 
search, nor  doi'S  such  a  process  develop  inves- 
tigators of  an  able  type.  The  development  of 
a  large  number  of  weak  establishments  by  na- 
tional, ."^tate.  and  private  aid,  all  doing  jn-arii- 
cully  the  same  things,  while  it  may  have  done 
much  for  the  cause  ol  general  education,  has 
done  little  for  the  development  ol  strong  inves- 
tigators either  in  pure  or  applied  science,  and 
tlie  devt'lopment  of  research  and  of  the  re.search 
spirit  has  U^en  wholly  secondary  to  the  assumed 
••ducational  interests.  .\  labm  atory  with  an  over- 
worked teacher  at  its  head  and  a  staff  of  im- 
mature assistants  is  not  the  atmosphere  in  whi<-h 
we  may  expect  great  investigators  to  be  reared 
or  great  problems  to  be  solved.  For  this 
reas(^>n,  as  well  as  for  the  immediate  utilitarian 
results  which  might  flow  from  it.  the  establish- 
ment of  a  great  research  establishment  un<ler 
generous  auspices,  where  experts  of  a  high  order 
might  form  the  staff,  and  in  which  the  work  of 
teaching  should  be  at  least  secondary,  might  well 
make  a  great  contribution  to  the  national  tlevel- 
opment,  not  alone  on  the  industrial  side,  but  upon 
the  intellectual  and  educational  sides  as  well. 
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BY  JOHN  H.  UN  LEY. 
(Praiitleiit  of  the  Coll«ge  of  tb«  City  of  New  York.) 


THE  facts  which  give  outline  to  this  remark- 
able liff  are  these  :  He  was  horn  in  1856 
of  Scotch- 1  fish  ancestry  lu  u  small  Ohio  town  ; 
he  entered  the  preparatory  department  of  a  small 

collofTo  in  that  same  town  at  rhe  age  of  eight, 
aad  wati  graduated  from  college  when  only  four- 
teen years  old.  He  worked  for  three  yeare, 
stmlvinfj  meanwhile  privatfly,  and  then,  enter- 
ing the  graduate  department  •>!'  Vale  University, 
took  hie  doctorate  in  Semitic  languages  at  the  age 
of  nineteen.  He  was  inarrie<l  in  the  same  year, 
and  at  once  began  teaching  in  the  8uuth  ;  then  he 
was  principal  of  a  preparatory  school  in  conuoc- 
tion  with  Dcnison  UniTenity,  Oliio.  In  1879, 
wl>en  twenty-three  years  of  age,  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  in  what  was  then  the  C'hi- 
cago  Baptist  T'nion  Theological  Seinin«ry  at 
Morgan  Park,  111.  Nine  years  later  he  went  to 
Vale  l^nivergjty  as  professor  of  kSeuiitic  lan- 
guages, and  soon  after  was  made  profeeeor  of 
biblical  litt'i;itur<'.  In  tli^si-  years  brcaiiH' 
deeply  interested  in  the  Chautauqua  movement 
01  p  >|>ular  edncation,  and  was  chosen  head  of 
the  Chautauqua  College  of  Liberal  Arts.-  In 
1891  he  went  back  into  the  West  again,  this  time 
as  president  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
its  head  professor  of  Semitic  languages  ami 
lit*  ratnre.  nml  there  remained  to  tli.'  lav  i  f  his 
death.  .January  1 0.  1UU6.  During  ali  iheh*;  years 
William  Hainey  Harper  was  continuing  his  study 
in  the  fit'M  of  his  early  clioii-i'.  writing  text-books 
and  articles,  and  associating  others  with  him  in 
hisprodnctive  scholarly  work. 

These  facts,  out  of  the  ordinary  in  tlit  iiiselv(*s, 
are  especially  remarkable  in  their  sequence  and 
association  only.  That  a  boy  born  in  1856  should 
in  I  .S64  be  entering  tipon  his  college  preparatory 
work  is  most  unusual.  (The  average  lioys  of 
to  day.  whatever  the  cause  may  be,  are  but  get- 
ting fairly  under  way  with  their  reading  and 
writing  and  arirhrnetic  at  eight.)  That  this 
same  boy  8i:ouid  l>e  graduated  from  college, 
competent,  as  has  been  reported,  to  make  his 
commenrenimt  address  in  Hebrew,  is  another 
auuBual  if  not  phenomenal  fact, — a  fact  which 
gives  rise  to  further  questioning  as  to  whether 
some  youths,  at  Ica^Jt.  arc  not  rncouragt'd  or  re- 
quired to  spend  more  time  than  they  ought  in 
Acquiring  the  discipUssi  «id  knowledges  of  the 
eollege  cnrricalnm. 


I  do  not  know  what  the  standards  of  Muskin- 
gum Colh'ge,  his  .-\lma  Mater,  were  in  l  Mfi4  ;  but. 
even  if  its  curriculum  carried  the  student  no 
farther  than  the  courses  of  our  present  sophomore 
year,  it  yet  appears  that  after  two  year.s  of  resi- 
dence in  Yale  he  was  able  to  gain  the  doctor's 
degree  at  an  age  scarcely  above  that  of  the 
averaji'i'  j^dijhumorc  of  to-day,  whose  immaturity 
has  invited  general  remark.  It  is  interesting 
to  note,  in  this  connection,  that  in  the  Uni* 
versity  of  (liicago,  under  the  direction  of  this 
boy  grown  to  man.  it  has  been  made  possible 
for  students  to  progress  to  the  bachelor's  degree 
in  even  three  years  or  less  from  matriculation. 

The  experieiii  ''  of  tliis  one  Ohio  boy  has  been 
very  effective  in  its  mtluence  on  what  he  calls 
an  educational  fetich, — the  four*year  college 
course 

It  was,  doubtless,  much  easier  thirty  years  ago 
for  ohe  who  had  a  special  aptitnde  in  languages 
to  secure  his  degree  in  the  phenomenally  short 
tune  spent  by  Dr.  Harper  in  winning  his.  for 
laiigua<;e  work  filled  a  very  large  part  of  the 
curriculum,  but  one  who  knows  what  Dr.  Har- 
per's wontierful  energy  was  must  believe  that 
he  would  probably  have  mastered  a  curriculum 
of  sciences  in  as  brief  a  time,  so  eager  was  hia 
mind  for  mastery.  I  was  shocked,  tliout,di  1  was 
interestetl,  to  know  from  his  own  lips,  soon 
after  the  first  attack  of  the  fatal  disease,  how 
rhorou^rlily  he  h.-id  mastered  the  litcraiure  of 
that  disease  and  its  treatment.  This  I  speak  of 
because  I  believe  it  was  so  indicative  of  the  con* 
quering  spirit  of  the  man. 

The  period  of  his  active  work  after  this  phe- 
nomenally early  preparation  was  only  thirty 
yi  ai.H.  including  the  first  few  years  of  appren- 
tii  i.sl)it>  and  the  year  at  tlie  end  of  his  life,  which 
was  as  u  year  of  resurrection — a  year  of  return 
to  the  earth.  Bat  the  achievement  of  these 
tliree  ilccades,  begnn  at  an  immature  age  and 
crowned  with  the  glory  of  the  heroic  struggle  of 
the  last  year,  was  the  achievement  of  three  men. 
and  of  til  rep  extraordinary  men.  It  was  as  if 
these  three  men  of  the  same  basic  character, 
having  all  much  in  common  and  having  each  a 
sympathy  with  the  others,  yet  differing  in  their 
possessing  interests  and  their  intellectual  gifts, 
were  joined  together  in  a  loyal  and  enduring 
inion.   The  great  bounding  heart  was  common 
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to  all.  And  they  all  worked  together  always. 
Only  tliejr  divided  their  time  among  the  inter- 
ests of  these  three  giant  men.  Now  it  was 
teacliing  to  which  he  gave  himself  with  the 
etrfntrth  of  thrre  nion  :  another 'I'-nr  or  another 
day  It  was  to  study.  Lu  tiie  sicking  of  a  scholar; 
•and  then  the  next  hour  or  the  next  day  it  was 
the  rfimplcx  and  tangled  task  of  the  executive 
to  which  this  man  of  three  men's  brains  set  his 
liand.  By  this  cooperation  he  accomplished 
what  three  men  working  independently,  though 
■of  great  ability  each,  could  not  have  done,  it 
seems  as  if  natnre  had  here  exhibited  in  hnman 
life  the  wisdom  of  combination  and  had  given 
example  of  economy  in  the  diversity  of  interest 
and  effort. 

The  triple  accomplishment  of  this  life  has  been 
BO  often  in  these  past  few  months  recittd  in  its 
detail  that  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  repeat  it 
here.  The  story  is  known  npon  the  street  as 
well  as  in  ( la.ss  room  and  study.  It  must  liero 
suffice  to  say  a  word  out  of  my  own  observation 
«nd  affection,  of  that  achievement 

I  have  said  elsi-w lidf  that  he  was  first  of  all 
•a  teacher.  1  have  been  reading  to-day  that  one 
who  stood  nearest  to  him  of  all,  perhaps,  in  his 
univ«riity  work,  and  who  knew  perhaps  letter 
than  any  one  else  his  achievement  as  an  execu- 
tive, put  the  teaching  man  m  him  first,  too.  Of 
course,  it  is  less  possible  to  estimate  accurately 
Tliat  cf-rvice  than  to  assess  the  results  of  .'«rlif)lar- 
ship  or  the  tangible  creations  of  the  executive. 
Br.  Harper  is  certainly  to  be  put  among  the 
first  few  of  our  prcat  teacher?:,  and  possiMy  of 
the  teachers  of  the  world.  He  has  t)een  a  later 
Abelard,  attracting  scholars  and  students  from 
all  parts  of  this  country  to  a  place  remote  from 
the  older  seals  of  learning.  He  went  out  to 
what  was,  in  the  Eastern  imagination,  a  wilder- 
ness, but  scholars  and  students  followed  him. 
And  many  of  them  would  willingly,  had  it  been 
necessary,  have  made  the  sacrifices  and  endured 
the  hardships  of  the  old  students  of  Abelard.  to 
be  near  liim.  Dean  .In  lsim  said  that  nt  one 
time  he  seemed  to  think  it  his  mission  to  set  all 
the  world  to  studying  Hebrew,  and  that,  under 
the  magnetism  of  his  teachiiiL'.  it  really  appeared 
as  if  it  raiglit  be  done.  With  Abelard.  it  was 
theology.  With  Harper,  it  was  Hebrew.  The 
great  insinring  teacher  wa8  there  in  both  cases. 
Jt  mattered  little  what  the  subject  was. 

Upon  his  achievement  as  a  productive  scholar 
I  cannot  dare  to  set  my  own  valuation.  It  is 
reported  tliat  lie  <;iid  s!:ortly  before  his  enii 
that  he  would  ratiier  have  produced  his  book 
«n  the  "Minor  Prophets'"  than  to  Imve  iieen 
university  president  for  forty  years.  Sliortly 
«fter  the  death  sentence  came  to  him.  1  saw  Inm 


one  memorable  afternoon  last  spring  at -  Lake- 
wood.  He  knew  that  he  had  but  a  year  at 
most  to  live,  in  all  probability,  and  he  kept  ask- 
ing me,  or  rather  himself  in  my  presence,  to 
which  of  his  tasks  he  sliouM  give  thnsf  Ifist 
months.  He  was  practically  barred  from  ihe 
first,  his  teaching :  but  should  he  complete  or 
attempt  tn  rnmplote  the  series  of  hooks  on  the 
Old  Testament  which  he  was  writing,  or  should 
he  bring  nearer  to  completion  his  great  plans 
for  the  university  which  he  had  builded  T 
thiuk  he  found  himself  inclined  to  do  the 
former,  and  this  seemed  to  me  the  i>roper  ap- 
praisement of  the  relative  importance  of  the  two 
great  ta.sks  that  were  left  to  his  attempting. 

But  whatever  our  estimates  mav  l>e  of  the 
value  of  his  teaching  and  of  his  scholarship,  he 
is  to  be  best  retHemhered  b\  hi?  work  as  presi- 
dent of  the  university.  This  is  to  be  ids  lasting 
monument,  for  it  seems  firmly  established  as  one 
of  tlie  world's  great  universities.  Wherein  the 
great  executive  skill  lay  which  evolved  that  it 
is  difficult  to  discover.  He  had  no  great  mag* 
netism  of  personality  except  to  those  who  came 
close  to  him,  who  knew  him  intimately.  Ho  had 
no  grace  of  speech.  He  had  none  of  the  perstta- 
sive  powers  of  the  orator.  Hut  there  was  in 
him  some  subtle  power  beyond  analysis. 

The  chemists  have  recently  come  upon  a  proc- 
ess new  to  them, — ^upon  sulistances  which  have 
commanding  j>nwor  over  other  substances  in  their 
presence,  transforming  them  without  self  change, 
without  any  seeming  expenditure  or  loss  of  en- 
ergy in  themselves.  The  merest  trace  of  one  of 
these  -'catalysts,"  as  they  are  named,  may  sud- 
denly "let  loose  the  powerful  affinities''  of  a 
substance  before  insoluble.  And  so  incommen- 
surate do  the  cause  and  effect  sometimes  seem, 
that  one  author  has  likened  the  process  to  the  dis- 
soh  iiiu^  of  an  island  liy  throwiuga  few  handfuls 
of  crystals  ujxtn  it  Tliere  was  a  trace  of  ?ome- 
thing  in  Tresident  Harpt-r  which  let  loose  power- 
ful aifinitieg  between  men  and  their  wealth,  and 
led  tlieiii  t(,  form  new  and  tmselfish  afTitiities  ; 
which  made  soluble  minds  and  hearts  ttiat  had 
never  before  yielded  to  high  appeal.  This  is 
not  rh'nir>aning  his  personal  qn.'ilities  :  it  is  f)nly 
saying  that  there  was  a  trace  of  something  added 
to  those  qualities  which  can  he  analysed 'and  as> 
sessed  and  catalogue*!. 

Though  JPresideiit  Harper's  wisdom  in  certain 
aspects  came  out  of  the  East,  he  was  in  spirit  a 
Westlandcr.  He  did  what  seemed  impossible 
to  do.  and  what  would  have  been  impossible  to 
do  in  the  bonds  of  conventionalism  and  tradi- 
tionalism. He  had  freedom  to  follow  the  best 
teachings  of  experience  unliampereil  hy  prec- 
edents.  And  he  found  great  scholars  and  teach- 
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eis  wlio  wero  I'ujfer  to  join  }iim  iliat  '  hatll*'- 
ground  for  new  and  living  thoughts,  tho  "  niecH- 
ing-plaee  for  th«  world^s  contending  (orceB."  H« 
had  the  love  of  8trugir'<\  ^nit,  lietter  than  this,  he 
had  the  genius  for  hard  work.  '  Yet  be  had 
never  the  mien  of  one  who  was  consciously  and 
anxiously  bearing  jrreat  burdens.  He  kepi  «V©r 
a  buoyant  spirit  and  a  cheerful  face. 

Once  he  defined  the  university  as  Ur-  prophet 
of  democracy.  And  himself  the  incarnation  of 
the  spirit  and  purpose  of  his  own  university,  he 
stood  upon  our  western  liorizou  a  prophet — a 
prophet,  worthy  to  have  place  with  those  prophets 
of  the  elder  day  whose  scriptures  he  so  diligently 
searched.  The  great  teacher  is  always  the  great 
prophet  in  that  he  foreordains  by  his  teaching. 
'I'ln'  j.rdplit'tir  [iDw-tTof  tliis  man  wa.s  litMglitcnocI, 
multiplied,  by  his  assembling  about  huii  hundreds 
of  other  prophets,  organizing,  inspiring,  direct* 
ing  their  effort,  that  tlie  prophecy  of  his  ideals 
should  come  true  ;  and  establishing  a  school  of 
prophets  which  for  generations  should  contintie, 
not  merely  to  interpret  the  past  and  measure  tlie 
prespnt.  but,  as  Prosident  Harper  hiiiisolf  wrote 
out  uf  liis  abpiiution  for  it,  "to  lead  democracy 
in  the  true  path."  In  the  very  midst  of  bis 
definition  of  the  univpr.'?ity  as  a  proplirt.  ho  re- 
voals  the  iniliunt  character  of  his  own  ideal 
prophet,— a  university  that  fights  the  battles  of 
democracy,  its  war-cry  bfin^r.  •■  ("omp,  let  us  rea- 
son together."  This  is  the  best  depiction  of  him- 
self,— not  a  mere  interpreter  of  the  past  or  a 


measurer  of  the  pre<?<'nf  but  a  militant,  dynamic 
prophet  of  the  future  as  well. 
Re  has  left  iis,  among  other  writings,  his 

little  volume  «>f  addres.ses  and  essays  entitb^d 
'  The  Trend  of  Higher  Education'"'  This  is 
not  a  good  title.  Tlie  book  is  not  the  survey  of 
one  who  is  sitting  calmly  ajiart  watching  the 
tendency  of  things  :  it  is  the  appeal  of  one  who. 
seeing  waste  on  the  one  hand  and  need  on  the 
other,  is  creating  tendencies  against  the  waste 
am:  t'.'Wiu'd  tl:i'  iiirctitig  of  tVie  need.  It  is 
again  Uie  militant  scbular  crying.  ''Come,  lei  ua 
reason  together."  but  employing  his  great 
energies  of  sotjl  nrul  ht.Ay  to  avoid  waste  and 
meet  the  need  winch  Ids  own  eyes  have  seen. 

The  heroism  of  the  Isst  year  of  bis  life  has 
gloiiru'd  his  patient  achievements.  The  she- 
kinab  has  manifested  itself  in  the  great  temple 
he  has  bnilded.  That  presence  has  hallowed  all 
that  his  spirit  has  touched.  This  h  tlie  best 
promise  for  the  future  of  the  university,  that 
the  great  machine  conducted  by  him. — complex 
as  it  seems,  almost  beyond  the  efficient  manage- 
ment of  any  one  else, — is  ever  to  have  that  attend- 
ant spirit,  even  ab  ihu  wheels  which  the  prophet 
Esekiel  saw  in  his  vision  had  their  clicrubim  which 
went  whenever  and  wherever  the  wheels  went. 

J'hc  University  of  Chicago  now  has  its  past 
in  the  completed  chapter  of  his  life,  and  comes 
among  the  great  universities  of  the  world  witb. 
a  chronicle  of  which  any  university  might  well 
be  proud. 


A  GREAT  CITIZEN  OF  GEORGIA. 

BY  ALBERT  SHAW. 


LIRE  Dr.  Harper  of  Chicago.  Chancellor  Hill 
of  i.Ii'oftri;!  di<l  tiot  lu'li'iiir  nierely  to  a  lo- 
cality or  a  State,  but  ranked  high  among  the 
men  who  live  and  work  upon  the  national  plane. 
In  a  time  when  there  prevails  some  pessimism 
about  the  relative  uprightness  and  ability  <  f 
thutoc  who  hold  positions  of  leadership,  :t  is 
helpful  and  ren.'^,<u^i^g  to  know  and  understand 
such  men  as  the  late  head  of  the  Univ»  rsity  of 
Georgia.  In  professional  ability  he  measured 
up  to  the  full  stature  of  the  great  lawyers  and 
jurists  whose  rmrncs  r\re  ciierigbt  il  among  mem- 
bers of  the  American  bar.  As  a  leader  of  pub- 
lie  opinion  his  purity  of  motive  and  his  moral 
counige  never  failed.  As  an  educational  chief 
tain  his  authority  and  power  were  growing  every 
day.  and  his  achievements  were  substantial  and 


permanent.    If  he  had  lived  five  years  longer 

liis  populfir  rt  jiutation  would  have  been  as  wide 
as  the  country.  But  he  was  well  known  among 
men  of  leadership  everywhere,  and  was  held  in 
such  i  stcetn  by  those  who  kncw  him  thftt  their 
Words  of  confidence  and  approbation  were  al- 
ways without  stint  or  limit. 

AValter  H.irnard  Hill  was  born  in  Georgia  in 
September.  l.s.')l.  and  was,  therefore,  in  bis  fifty 
fifth  year  when  pneumonia  claimed  him  as  a 
victim,  on  the  2Sth  of  December.  1905.  His 
father  wa.«  a  judtre  in  (o-nrfria.  and  his  mother 
was  a  member  of  a  distinguished  family.  His 
collegiate  education  and  his  legal  studies  were 
pursued  in  his  native  State,  and  by  the  time  bs 
was  twenty-two  years  old  he  was  practising  law 
in  association  with  tlie  Hon.  Nathaniel  E.  Harris, 
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one  of  his  own  collepte  friends,  in  the  city  of 

Macon.  Mr.  Hill  ha<l  fully  revealed  as  a 
student  his  fine  int^llrciual  talents  and  liis  lofty 
moral  qualities ;  so  tliai  the  useiuiiiebs  aud  dis- 
tinction which  afterward  came  to  him  were  con- 
fjdi-ntly  expecte«l  by  liis  instructt)rs  and  those 
who  knew  liitn.  He  honored  the  bar  of  Georgia, 
ftnd  received  all  the  honors  of  the  profession  in 
return.  Hf  ?4-rveii  as  i>residiMit  of  t!u5  State  bar 
association,  helped  again  and  again  to  revise  the 
lognl  code  of  the  State,  made  brilliant  addresses 
before  legal  bodies  elsewhere  in  the  country,  and. 
in  short,  was  everything  in  influence  and 
example  that  a  great  lawyer  ought  to  be  to  his 
State  as  veil  as  to  his  profession. 

Being  of  a  scholarly  nature  utul  haldr.  and 
himself  a  graduate  of  the  State  univ.  rsity.  it 
was  not  strange  that  when  there  came  a  va<  Hncy 
in  the  riiaiiccllorship,  in  ho  should  have 

been  called  to  fill  the  position.  It  involved  a 
sacrifice  for  him  to  give  up  the  active  practice 
of  the  law,  but  what  wa.s  a  lo.^^s  in  some  respects 
was  more  than  ofiset  bjr  an  increased  opportunity 
for  public  service  ;  and  viewing  the  matter  in 
this  light,  Dr.  Hill  acceptoil  the  |X)Sttion.  The 
principal  seat  of  tlie  TTniversily  of  Georgia  is  in 
the  beautiful  city  of  Athens,  than  which  tliere 
ooutd  hardly  be  a  more  delightful  etiucational 
center.  Hut  the  university  as  a  corporatf  whole 
includes  not  only  th«  itcadeinic  insiitulious  lo- 
cated at  Athens,  but  also  the  Statp  a^rricultural 
colleg<\  tlic  riormal  .s(  hools,  and  other  institu- 
tions of  learning  under  the  control  of  the  State 
and  located  els^here.  If  there  are  clear  advan* 
tages  in  a  unified  conti  il  of  a  series  of  scatu^red 
State  institutions,  there  are  also  obvious  diffi- 
culties involved,  and  Chancellor  Hill  brought 
rare  talent  and  perseverance  to  the  harmonizing 
of  tho  educational  life  and  work  of  the  State  of 
Georgiu- 

Under  his  influence  there  has  been  great 
growth,  and  ho  ba.s  bi  cn  railed  to  lay  down  his 
work  at  the  very  moment  wiien  it  seemed  to  him 
possible  to  achieve  within  the  next  ten  years  a 
great  part  of  his  laudable  ambition  to  make  the 
University  o£  Georgia  one  of  the  very  foremost 
of  the  State  universities  of  America.  He  had 
visited  the  great  universities  of  tl.<-  Noilliwost, 
notably  the  University  of  ^Vi^onsin,  and  had 
studied  the  public  school  systems  of  the  upper 
Mississippi  Valley  also,  with  a  view  to  promoting 
every  department  of  educational  work  in  his 
own  great  commonwealth.  He  had  taken  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  movement  for  improving  rural 


common  schools,  and  extending  to  localities  tiie 
power  to  tux  tliemselves,  as  in  the  North,  for 
tht'ir  elementary  scIkkjIs.  He  had  also  taken  » 
prominent  part  in  the  defeat  of  the  suggcstiua 
of  a  division  of  schoo!  mn  ls  between  the  two 
races  in  the  proportion  of  tlie  amounts  contrib- 
uted by  each.  No  man  could  have  bet^n  more 
truly  representative  of  the  best  Southern  thought, 
and  nn  one  couM  have  brought  to  thf  wtudy  <>f 
the  race  problem  a  kinder  spirit  or  a  more  just 
and  reasonable  view. 

There  were  not  a  few  of  us  in  iIm-  North  who 
were  always  ready  to  say.  with  respect  to  a 
given  question  of  opinion  or  a  problem  of  policy, 
that  it  was  (juite  sufficient  to  ascertain  what 
Dr.  Hill  thought  wcmld  be  right  with  rosp«^t 
to  matters  concerning  own  region,  and  then 
to  accept  his  views  as  the  basis  for  a  working 
pnlicy,  .Many  ini-n  in  the  North  had  become 
personally  acquainted  with  Dr.  Hill  through  his 
conneetion-with  the  Southern  Educational  Board 
and  its  efforts  to  [iri iiiiot<'  cdncational  advance- 
ment in  the  Southern  States.  .  These  uieu  ap- 
preciated Dr.  Hill  as  fnlly  as  did  his  own  fellow* 
citizens  of  Georgia.  His  public  addresses  were 
strong  in  logic,  convincing  in  their  moderation 
and  fairness,  delightiul  in  tlieir  intelleiiual 
qualities,  and  memorable  for  their  flashes  of  wit 
and  humor. 

A  great  and  good  Uian  has  passed  away  at  the 
very  time  when  he  seemed  most  indisi>ensable  in 
Ids  own  State,  and  when  men  of  other  .'^tatos 
having  largo  affairs  committed  to  them  were 
most  anxiously  relying  upon  his  sound  judg- 
ment and  untiring  cooperation.  Yet  he  had 
already  done  enough  to  make  his  life  one  long 
to  be  remembered,  and  his  mature  opinions  aro 
available  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  have  to 
carry  on  the  University  of  Georgia,  as  well  as 
for  the  l>eneGt  of  his  associates  in  other  educa- 
tional and  public  undertakings.  The  best  jxis- 
siMe  tri>nite  that  can  be  paid  to  his  lifelong  and 
unseliibii  service  of  his  fellow-men  will  be  the 
bold  and  unhesitating  aiioption  by  the  legisla- 
ture and  the  people  of  tho  Ptatp  of  Georgia  of 
his  plans  for  the  enlarged  support  and  develop- 
ment of  the  educational  work  of  the  State  in  idl 
grades.  His  memory,  furtherhiore,  like  that  of 
the  late  Dr.  Curry,  can  always  be  invoked  when 
there  may  be  danger  that  good  men  of  the' 
North  and  good  men  of  the  South  may  slightly 
misunderstand  one  another  in  sj)!te  of  the  far?, 
that  they  are  all  striving  toward  the  same  ends 
of  human  progress. 
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NEARLY  twenty  years  ago  tlio  laio  lion. 
WilliMn  D.  Kelley,  bo  familwrly  known 

M  "Pig  Iron"  Kelley,  in  a  letter  to  the  writer 
I'xpressing  his  profound  interest  in  the  future  of 
the  South,  said  :  "  The  development  of  the  South 
meanR  the  enricliment  of  the  nation."  Judge 
Kolley  was  in  advanci-  "f  many  of  the  public 
men  of  the  day  in  advance  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  bnsinem'men  of  the  North,  for 
neither  thf  politieian  nor  the  merchant  nor  the 
manufacturer  had  quite  grasped  the  truth  which 
h«  10  strongly  presented.  The  bitter  aniroosi- 
ties  engendered  by  the  war  and  the  n  eonstrue- 
tion— or,  more  properly,  the  destruction — period 
were  still  too  strong  for  the  average  man  to  ap- 
preciate  entirely  the  great  truth  that  tlio  devel- 
ment  of  tin;  .-^outh  meant  not  only  the  enricli- 
ment of  tin'  nation  from  the  material  point  of 
view,  but  likewige  its  enrichment  in  a  broader 
national  spirit,  brinu'inj^  into  c!«isfr  t<>ucli  the 
people  of  all  sections.  Later,  wiitu  under  a 
revival  of  the  indnstrial  spirit,  in  which  the 
?»outh  had  led  the  country  in  colonial  d.iys  and 
for  some  years  after  the  Kevolution,  that  section 
took  np  the  deyelopment  of  its  industrial  inter- 
efslg.  many  people  of  the  North  and  West  and 
many  of  the  leading  papers  treated  tlii.s  move- 
ment as  though  fraught  with  danger  to  other 
lections,  and,  acting  on  this  idea,  sought  to  dis- 
ctsdit  the  ability  of  the  South  to  become  an  im- 


portant manufacturing  center.  Many  Pennsyl- 
vania iron  men  proclaimed  that  the  Sonth  would 

never  become  a  great  iron-maker  ;  New  Enghmd 
attenipted  to  prove  that  we  would  find  it  far  more 
profitable  to  confine  our  energies  to  the  produc- 
tion of  cotton  rather  than  to  the  manufacture  of 
<-i'tt<iii.  Tinman  nature,  seeing  only  one  side 
and  not  taking  Judge  Kelley 's  view,  thought 
that  the  South's  development  meant  competition 
and  {possible  ruin,  instead  of  realizing  that  there 
could  be  no  real  reunion  of  the  sections  until 
the  material  advancement  of  the  South  placed  it 
alongside  of  the  North  and  West  in  the  char- 
acter of  its  industries  and  in  the  prosperity  which 
they  enjoyed.  It  also  failed  to  take  account  of 
the  fact  that  the  growth  of  this  country  was  to 
be  irreat  enough  to  tax  the  productive  powers  of 
all  sections. 

IXIM  .><TIt!,\L    IN!>Kl  KNiiKXCK. 

The  full  meaning  of  the  figures  given  in  the 
prece<ling  Uble,  striking  as  they  are,  cannot  be 
graspe.l  without  smuio  .-itudy  of  the  growth  of 
the  country  at  large.  Between  18S0  and  1«J0.5 
the  South  increased  the  numl)cr  of  its  cotton 
spindles  from  6G7,000  to  9,205.000,  and  the  con- 
sumption of  cotton  in  it-s  mills  from  '2'2.'),000  to 
'2,lG.'i,000  bales.  To  some  readers  that  on  its 
face  may  not  convey  much  meaning^,  but  these 
figures  gain  a  new  force  when  it  is  remembered 

* 
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that  New  England  and  all 
the  country  outside  of  the 
South  in  1880  consumed 
1,350,000  bales,  or  six 
times  as  much  as  the  South, 
and  in  1 905, 2,'.'8'2,900  bales, 
or  but  a  few  thousand  bales 
more  than  the  South.  Be- 
tween 1890  and  1905  the 
South  nearly  quadrupled  its 
consumption  of  cotton, 
while  New  England  in- 
creased only  28  per  cent. 
A  new  conception  of  the 
meaning  of  the  3.100.000 
tons  of  iron  produced  is 
gained  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  this  is  nearly  as 
much  pig  iron  as  the  entire 
country  made  in  1H80,  and 
that  the  70,000,000  tons  of 
bituminous  coal  now  mined 
in  the  South,  and  annu- 
ally rapidly  increasing,  is 
28.000,000  tons,  or  OG  per 

cent,  njore  than  the  output  of  bituminous  coal 
for  the  United  States  twenty-five  yearH  ago. 
All  that  has  been  accomplished  in  Southern 
material  upbuilding  which  can  be  measured  by 
dry  sUtistics  is.  however,  as  nothing  compared 
to  the  value  of  the  experience  gained,  the  capi- 
Ul  accumulated,  and  the  realization  of  power 


ONE  or  THE  NEWKMT  AND  I^AKOEirr  COTTON  IN  THE  ftOUTH. 

(The  White  Oak  cotton  mills,  at  Grocnaburu,  M.  C.) 

ness  of  twenty-five  years  ago.  If  from  Mount 
Mitchell — the  highest  peak  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains — a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  South  could 
be  hail,  there  would  be  seen  a  mighty,  resistless, 
onward  movement  of  a  people  who,  having  strug- 
gled amid  the  darkness  of  the  wilderness  with 
no  pillar  of  fire  to  guide  them,  strengtlieneil  in 
and  strength  as  against  weakness  and  hopeless-     body  and  mind  by  the  hard  but  victorious  fight, 

have  at  last  come  in  sight  of 
the  Promised  Land.  No 
longer  moving  westward  as 
heretofore,  the  tide  of  popu- 
lation wouhl  be  seen  to  lie 
tu  rn  i  ng  southward.  The 
hardened  veterans  of  the 
South's  struggle  for  indus- 
trial independence  are  seen 
to  be  drawing  heavy  reen- 
forcements  from  this  incom- 
ing tide.  Capital,  the  great- 
est coward  of  earth,  joins  the 
procession,  and  the  South, 
beggar  no  longer,  invites  the 
world's  surplus  money  seek- 
ing the  most  profitable  field 
on  earth  for  investment. — 
invites  it  not  with  a  beggar's 
pU'a,  but  with  the  right  to 
t?ay  :  We  are  independent,  we 
can  stand  alone,  wc  have  ac- 
cumulated enough  of  money 
and  experience  to  assure  a 

COTTON  ON  A  NEW  ouLEANS  WHARF,  KBADY  FOH  SHIPMENT  ABROAD.  great  and  Steady  advauco  ; 
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COTTON  HARVEHT  IN  THE  MIWIHSIPPI  IlELTA. 

(On  the  line  of  the  Southern  Railway,  near  Ureenvilte,  Mtu.) 


but  8o  vast  is  tlie  field,  so  sure  are  the  returns, 
that  we  bid  the  world  a  welcome,  that  all  may 
share  in  tlie  utilization  of  our  resources  and  in 
the  consequent  wealth  to  be  created.  Here, 
says  the  South  to  all  mankind,  is  a  region  of 
which  earth  has  no  duplicate.  Does  that  sUte 
ment  seem  too  strong  ?    Examine  it  a  moment. 

TUB  SOUTH's   dominance   IN  THE  WORLD's 
COTTON  HAHKET. 

In  some  respects,  the  greatest  industry  of  the 
world  is  tlio  manufacture  of  cotton.  It  fur- 
nislies  the  clothing  of  civilized  mankind. — it 
pves  employment  to  over  $'2,000,000,000  of 
capital  and  to  some  millions  of  ofKjratives.  De- 
stroy this  industry  and  England's  business  life 
would  receive  almost  a  deathblow,  and  New 
England's  would  likewise  be  disastrously  af- 
fected ;  Germany  and  France,  and  Switzc^rland 
and  Japan,  wf>uld  also  be  dire  sufTcrers.  I'pon 
the  South  this  world-wide  industry  absolutely 
depends.  Here  three-fourths  of  the  world's  cot- 
ton crop  is  raised.  To  this  section  Europe  pays 
for  this  kingly  staple  a  tribute  of  over  $1,000,000 


a  tlay,  holidays  and  Sundays  included, — nearly 
$400,000,000  a  year,  or  more  than  the  world's 
annual  gold  production.  There  is  no  other  great 
in«lu8try  of  such  importance  as  to  l>e  even  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  cotton  so  absolutely 
dominated  by  any  one  country.  The  South  has 
taken  the  first  steps  in  preparing  to  become  a 
world-competitor  in  cotton-manufacturing.  In 
its  777  mills,  witli  their  9,200,000  spindles,  it  has 
$22.>,000,000  capital  invested  ;  but  it  furnishes 
the  raw  material  for  three-fourths  of  tlie  world's 
mills,  which  have  110,000,000  spindles,  with  a 
capital  of  $2,000,000,000.  The  room  for  e.xpan- 
sion  is,  therefore,  limited  only  by  the  South's 
ability  to  provide  labor  and  capital  for  new 
mills,  un<i  just  now  the  former  is  more  di^cult 
than  the  latter. 

Some  enthusiasts  predict  tlie  coming  of  a  time 
wlu'u  th(!  South  will  spin  and  weave  all  of  its 
own  cott<in.  Theoretically,  this  would  seem  to 
be  correct,  but  by  the  time  the  mills  of  this  sec- 
tion have  so  increased  as  to  consume  the  10,- 
000,000  or  12.000,000  bale  crop  whicli  we  now 
annually  produce  (and  this  would  mean  multi- 
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plying  by  nine  or  ten  our  present  mill  industry) 
the  world's  nulls  will  need  of  us^possibly  25,- 
000,000  or  30.000,000  bales  or  more.  Can  the 
South  supply  it  ?  Under  certain  conditions,  it 
unquestionably  can.  An  expenditure  of  about 
$20,000,000  by  the  national  government  upon 
the  levee  work  on  the  Mississippi  River  would 
reclaim  an  area  of  ."10.000  square  miles,  or  20,- 
000,000  acres  of  land  fertile  enough  to  yield  a 
bale  to  the  acre,  or  more  than  our  present  crop, 
and  give  us  by  reason  of  such  a  trifling  invest- 
ment #400.000,000  or  lt.joo.000.000  annually  of 
agricultural  productions.  ^Va8  there  ever  an- 
other case  of  such  enormous  potentialities  at  so 
small  a  cost  ?  Then,  there  are  vast  stretches  of 
land  in  the  Southwest  never  touched  by  the 
plow  which  could  bo  made  to  produce  .^,000,000 
or  6,000,000  bales  a  year.  Given  a  fair  price 
for  cotton,  and  stability  of  values  instead  of 
wide  fluctuations,  the  South  can  solve  the  labor 
problem  of  cultivating  and  marketing  any 
amount  of  cotton  which  the  world  niay  re(|uire, 
whether  it  IJfc  10,000,000,  20,000,000,  or  30,- 
000.000  bales.  Without  stability  in  price,  and 
such  a  price  as  to  yield  fair  profit,  the  South 
will  bend  its  energies  to  other  pursuits  rather 
than  to  an  increase  in  cotton  production. 


COAL  AND  IBON  DRPOSITS  OF  CNSDBPASBIuO 
RICHKE88.' 

Turn  from .  cotton  to  coal  and  iron.  Some 
writers  have  said  that  cotton  consumption  is  the 
measure  of  a  nation's  advancement,  some  have 
said  the  same  of  coal,  and  someone  has  in  8ub> 
stance  said  that  that  country  or  that  section  of 
country  which  can  produce  iron  and  steel  at 
the  lowest  cost  will  dominate  the  commerce  of 
the  world.  But  consider  what  it  means  to  hold 
a  dominating  j)08ition  in  these  three  industries. 
Coal  is  the  power  behind  the  throne  of  iron  or 
cotton.  Its  power  is  expressed  in  the  engine, 
the  real  monarch  of  the  world. — the  real  magi- 
cian whose  wand  has  touched  and  turned  into 
gold  the  riches  of  earth's  treasures,  undeveloped 
until  the  steam-engine  age  came  into  being.  Coal 
and  iron,  added  to  cotton  manufacturing,  have 
been  the  cause  of  England's  wealtii  and  power  ; 
coal  and  iron  have  made  Pennsylvania  so  rich 
tliat  its  manufacturing  capital  is  $300, 000, 000 
more  than  that  of  the  whole  South  ;  coal  and 
iron  are  the  leading  factors  in  the  creation  of 
(jermany's  growing  wealth  and  industrial  ad- 
vance. Mr.  Carnegie  recently  said.  "Iron  is 
king,"  to  which  Mrs.  Carnegie  added,  "And 


KXroSCRE  OF  A  SIXTr-FOOT  VEJN  Of  IRON  OR£  IN  TALLADEGA  COC.NTY,  ALABAMA. 
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oxiiaiist  llie  present  known  lake  supplies.  This 
fact,  Btartlinfj;  as  it  may  set-in.  is  fully  under- 
stood l»y  ev(!ry  ironmaster,  an«I  all  lea<linf;  iron 
companies  are  seeking  to  ])roviile  for  the  future. 
So  far  tlie  only  known  source  equal  to  the  niH)d8 
of  tin;  Cuming  years  is  the  Soutli.  Of  iron  ore, 
Alahumu  has  such  vast  stores  that  it  is  now  ac- 
cepted that  tlie  tlireo  or  four  leading  companies 
of  that  State  have  much  more  than  the  United 
States  Steel  (Corporation.  Every  ton  of  ore  mined 
elsewhere  is  adding  to  the  value  of  the  vast 
stores  in  Alabama  and  other  Southern  States. 

The  lata  AUram  S.  Hewitt,  one  of  the  great- 
est ironmasters  that  this  country  ever  profluced, 
in  a  meeting  of  directors  of  a  Southern  coal  and 
iron  company,  said  :  "The  Almighty  made  the 
coal  and  ore  in  the  earth  ;  and  though  man  is 
using  it  up  with  great  rapidity,  I  cannot  find 
that  the  Almighty  is  creating  any  new  sup- 
plies." At  an(jther  time  Mr.  Hewitt  put  on 
record  his  prophecy  of  the  future  of  the  iron 
and  steel  interests  of  the  Soutli  in  the  following 
words  :  "That  section,  with  its  abuntlant  stores 
of  ore  and  coal  and  limestone  in  such  close 
proximity  as  is  found  in  Alabama,  bids  fair, 
within  the  next  fjuarter  of  a  century,  to  domi- 
nate the  basic-steel  industry  of  the  world." 

TIMUEK  AND  WATEB-POWEB. 

In  a  binrs-eyo  view,  cotton,  coal,  and  iron 
might  for  the  moment  seem  the  strong  featun-s 
of  Southern  ojjporttinity.  It  is  true  that  they 
are  the  foundations  on  which  are  built  the  in- 
dustries tliat  are  the  greatest  wealth-creating 
factors  in  the  world's  business  affairs,  but  they 


coal  is  queen."  anci  to  this  it  might  be  adiled 
that  the  offspring  is  greater  wealth  than  is  pro- 
duced by  any  other  combination  known  to  man. 

What  the  future  holds  for  tlie  South  in  coal 
and  iron  development  the  mind  of  man  has  never 
and  ran  never  fully  grasp.  Great  Uritain  has,  or 
had  before  it  commenced  its  vast  mining  opera- 
tions, about  10.900  square  miles  of  coal  area,  muck 
of  it  having  thinseams;  Alabainahas  S..')00  square 
miles  of  coal  area,  or  nearly  as  much  as  (ireat  Brit- 
ain ever  had,  and  of  thicker  seams.  Great  Britain 
is  mining  nearly  250,000,000  tons  a  year  ;  Ala- 
bama. 12,000,000  tons.  Pennsylvania  lias  15,- 
0«M)  square  miles  of  bituminous  coal  land,  worth 
anywfH?re  from  $100  to  |I,500  or  more  an  acre  ; 
West  N'irginia  has  17.280  s(]uare  miles,  or  over 
10.000,000  acres,  selling  at  from  |i25  and  |i30  to 
$75  and  $150  an  acre,  but  intrinsically  worth  just 
as  much  j>or  acre  as  IVnnsylvania's,  and  certain 
in  the  near  future  to  stand  on  a  parity  in  selling 
price.  Kentucky  bus  HI,  100  stjuare  miles,  and 
Tennessee  4,400  square  miles,  and  in  the  entire 
South  wo  have  a  total  of  02,957  S(juare  miles  of 
rich  coal  lands,  against  a  combined  total  for 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  of  12.r>(M)  square 
miles.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
claims  about  700,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore.  sup- 
poseil  to  be  al>out  85  per  cent,  of  the  known 
ores  of  the  Lake  Superior  region  outside  of  a 
large  bat  unproven  quantity  owned  by  tlie  (ireat 
Northern  Railroad.  The  shipments  of  lake  ore 
now  exceed  .34,000,000  tons  a  year.  Even  at 
this  rate,  and  not  counting  for  the  enormous 
expansion  in  the  iron  trade,  only  twenty  live  or 
thirty  years  would  be  required  to  practically 
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represent  only  a  portion  of  the  South 's  imperial 
advantages.  The  progress  in  coal,  iron,  and 
cotton-manufacturing  inter»>st8  is  scarcely  more 
remarkable  than  that  of  many  other  resources 
whose  aggregate  addition  of  wealth  to  the  South 
is  almost,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  that  of  these  three. 
Viewing  other  features  of  Southern  business 
life,  it  will  be  found  that  one-half  of  the  stand- 
ing timber  of  the  United  States  is  below  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line,  and  that  tliis  is  the  basis  of  a 
rapidly  growing  woodworking  industry  typified 
in  one  little  town  in  North  Carolina  scarcely 
heard  of  ton  years  ago,  though  it  is  now  the  site 
of  over  forty  furniture  factories,  whose  product, 
aggregating  several  million  dollars  a  year,  finds 
a  market  as  fur  west  as  the  Pacific  coast  and  as 
far  east  as  A  f rica. 

The  utilization  of  water-power  for  electrical 
purposes  promises  to  make  tiiis  section  the  cen- 
ter of  activity  in  that  line  in  America.  Already 
water- powers  aggregating  half  a  million  or  more 
horse  power  are  being  harnessed  for  electrical 
work  in  the  central  South.  Pittsburg  capitalists 
are  8i>endiug  over  |G. 000, 000  to  generate  7">,000 
horse-power  on  the  Yadkin  River,  North  Caro- 
lina, for  electrical  transmission  to  factories  to 
be  established  there,  as  well  as  to  neighboring 
towns.  On  the  same  river  two  other  undertak- 
ings, which  will  aggregate  about  the  same  power 
and  the  same  investment,  are  being  Gnanced. 
Near  Chattanooga  several  million  dollars  are  be- 


ing expended  in  the  utilization  of  a  great  power 
on  the  Tennessee  Hiver  for  transmission  of 
60,000  horse-power  to  that  city.  At  Kno.xville 
a  plan  is  under  way.  and  likely  soon  to  W  ac- 
tively in  oj)eration,  involving  an  outlay  of  12.- 
500,000.  New  York  and  Southern  capitalista 
are  developing  umler  one  management  several 
powers  which  will  total  over  100,000  horse- 
IKJwer.  costing  $7,000,000  or  $8,000,000,  to  be 
tributary  to  ('harlotte  and  neighboring  towns, 
and  about  100,000  horse-power  is  being  de- 
v^cloped  in  the  vicinity  of  Atlanta,  while  others 
almost  equaling  in  aggregate  power  are  being 
utilized  at  various  points  all  the  way  from  the 
Susquehanna  to  far-away  Texas.  Thus,  the  South 
will  add  to  the  cheapness  of  its  fuel  in  coal  and 
oil  a  far-reaching  utilization  of  its  practically 
unlimited  water-powers. 

FARM  PRODUCTS. 

In  agricultural  development  outside  of  cotton, 
progress  is  being  made  much  more  rapidly  than 
is  gt-nerally  understood.  The  total  value  of  the 
South's  agricultural  productions  is  now  about 
$1,750,000,000  a  year,  of  which  the  cotton  crop 
furnishes  about  $000,000,000.  In  1904,  this 
section  protluced  661,000.000  bush^ds  of  corn, 
or  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  crop  of  the 
the  country,  65,000,000  bushels  of  oats,  63.- 
000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  21,000,000  bushels 
of  rice.  496.000,000   pounds  of  tobacco,  and 
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2,500,000  barrels  of  sugar. 
It  is  becoming  the  market 
gar<i»'n  and  the  fruit  grow- 
ing  r»>gii>n  of  tlie  country, 
(ieorgia  raisi'S  more  peaches 
than  any  other  Stat<^  ;  east- 
ern Carolina  is  the  chief 
strawberry  center  of  the 
United  States  ;  and  last 
year  that  immediate  terri- 
tory required  10,000  men, 
women,  and  cliild  ren  to  pick- 
its  crop,  which  aggregated 
about  "2,700  carloads.  Land 
which  was  selling  at  less 
than  %'>  an  acre  ten  years 
ago  now  commands  from 
$100  to  $200  an  acre,  and 
the  reason  for  this  is  found 
in  t)ie  simple  statement  that 
two  months  ago  a  Wilming- 
ton »jan  refused  ♦! 0,000 
cash  for  the  lettuce  on  a  20- 
acre  field.  His  case  is  a 
type  of  what  that  whole  sec- 
tion is  capable  of  and  what 
hundreds  are  already  accomplishing.  The  South 
has  been  the  bome  of  the  sweet  potato  ;  but  now 
the  Irish  potato  is  becoming  an  important  fac- 
tor, the  yield  last  year  having  been  nearly  25,- 
000.000  bushels,  against  16,900,000  bushels  in 
1900.  lietween  1900  and  1004,  Texas  increased 
its  production  of  Irish  potatoes  from  900,000 
bushels  to  2,200,000  bushels,  and  F'lorida  within 
the  same  period  made  an  advance  from  100,000 
bushels  to  350,000,  while  Maryland  advanced 
from  1,200,000  bushels  to  2,900,000  ljushels, 
and  North  Carolina  from  1,000,000  bushels  to 
1,900,000  bushels.  In  tlie  same  four-year  period 
the  hay  crop  increased  from  3,700,000  tons  tc» 
4.600.000,— a  gain  of  nearly  1,000,000  tons. 

TOWNS  BCILT  HI'  BV  THK  KICE  INDfSTKY. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  tlie  agri- 
cultural advancement  has  been  rice-growing  in 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana.  In  1883,  a  settli-r 
living  in  the  prairie  section  of  Louisiana  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  rice-growing  could  be  made 
*  profitable  industry.  After  much  persuasion, 
be  induced  the  Southern  Pacific  Kailroa»l  to  let 
him  carry  on  a  rice  propaganda,  though  the  offi- 
cers had  little  faith  in  the  undertaking.  This 
was  shown  when,  a  year  or  two  later,  a  local 
neighboring  landowner  endeavored  to  interest 
the  railroad  officials  to  the  extent  of  building  a 
amall  depot.  lie  offered  to  locate  a  town,  travel 
WestRthisown  expense,  and  endeavor  to  inter- 
est farmers  in  rice-growing,  provide«l  the  rail- 
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road  would  sim])ly  build  a  cheap  station.  The 
official  to  whom  the  matter  was  submitt«d  refused, 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  de- 
velop any  industry  in  that  section  sufficient  to 
justify  a  depot.  In  fact,  h«'  thought  the  great 
stretch  of  flat  land  was  vahn'less  for  agriculture 
and  so  undesirable  for  residence  that  he  doubted 
the  wisdom  of  trying  to  secure  settlers.  With 
great  persistency,  however,  the  originator  of  the 
plan  went  to  President  Huntington  himself,  and 
induced  him  to  override  the  decision  of  the  local 
official.  The  depot  was  secured,  but  so  strong 
was  the  sentiment  against  it  that  the  road  then 
declined  to  employ  an  agent  as  an  unjustifiable 
expense.  Nothing  daunted,  the  landowner  put 
an  agent  at  his  own  expense  in  the  depot. 

That  was  in  1880,  but  by  1900  nearly  25,000 
settlers,  mainly  from  the  West,  ha'l  located  in 
that  district,  and  the  little  depot  lias  become 
the  center  of  many  thriving  towns  of  from  3,000 
to  6,000  inhabitants  ;  and  by  1903,  «J,000  McCor- 
mick  reapers  were  needed  to  harvest  the  rice 
crop,  which  in  that  year  furnished  12,000  car- 
loads of  freight  to  the  railroad  of  little  faith. 
From  Louisiana  rice-growing  spread  to  the  ad- 
joining portions  of  Texas,  when?  there  are  now 
234,000  acres  under  cultivation,  against  8,700 
in  1899.  Irrigating  canals,  whose  aggregate 
length  is  hundreds  o(  miles,  and  many  artesian 
wells  furnish  water  for  the  irrigation  of  the  crop. 
Throughout  the  rice  belt,  where  land  could  be 
had  fifteen  years  ago  at  from  25  cents  to  50 
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cents  an  acre,  prices  liavo  advanced  to  from  $12 
to  1(15  for  unitiiproved  lami  up  to  $10  and  ♦5(>, 
and  in  niany  cases  more,  for  improved  proi>erty. 

KECENT   IN<'KEASK   IN   LAND  VALUK8. 

This  advance  is  only  an  imlication  of  the 
prosperity  which  lias  coino  to  many  people  and 
many  sections  tljrouj^h  lh<!  rise  iji  the  value  of 
priiperty.  Ten  years  a^^o  a  N'«?w  York  real-estate 
agent  secured  an  option  on  100,000  acres  of  cy- 
press timber  land  in  Louisiana  at  00  cents  an 
acre.  In  vain  lie  tried  to  find  a  purcliaser.  The 
same  land  would  command  $50  an  acre  to-day. 
Ahout  fourteen  or  hft<'cn  years  ago  a  leading 
lawyer  of  Charleston,  \V.\'a..  sold  for  40  cents  an 
acre  ."{0,000  acres  of  Pocahontas  coal  property, 
and  felt  that  he  was  doing  well.  To  day  |(1  .'iO  an 
acre  would  not  buy  it.  Two  years  ago  the  owners 
of  an  Alaliama  coal  property  sought  to  find  a 
buyer  at  ♦1,.')00,000  ;  they  have  since  refused  to 
accept  $7,000,000.  For  an  iron-ore  property  in 
the  same  State  costing  $ri((,000  four  years  ago, 
with  $.")0.000  expentled  in  improvements,  over 
♦  I.40(),u(»0  has  lieen  refused.  .\n  <'X-g<>veni()r 
of  Maryland,  ten  years  ago,  bought  140.000 
acres  of  timber  land  in  Alabama  for  $1.25  an 
acre.  He  still  holds  it,  though  it  is  worth  $20 
an  acre  now.    These  are  typical  cases,  of  which 
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hundreds  could  be  given,  but  the  advance  which 
they  indicate  has  only  begun.  For  every  in- 
stance which  the  last  ten  years  have  shown  of 
great  profits  through  the  increased  value  of 
timber  and  mineral  lauds  there  will  be  a  hun- 
dred during  the  next  ten.  The  well-located  coal 
property  at  $25  or  $.'U>  to-day  is  a  surer  invest- 
ment than  was  the  $10-land  ten  years  ago,  be- 
cause progress  already  made  guarantees  a  devel- 
opment many  times  as  rapid  as  could  then  be 
foreseen. 

THK  liAILKOADS  AND  THE  COAL-FIELDS. 

The  importance  of  coal  properties  to  railroad 
interests  is  appreciated  by  railroad  people  niutdi 
more  than  by  the  public.  Their  realization  of 
what  coal  means  as  a  freiglit-creator  is  shown 
by  the  Titanic  struggle  of  the  ?-ailroad  and  finan- 
cial magnates  of  the  country  to  get  a  firm 
foothold  in  the  coal-field  which  stretches  from 
West  Virginia  to  northern  Alabama.  In  that 
vast  territory,  which  might  appropriately  he 
called  "  the  heart  of  the  world's  coal  region." 
tlie  railroad  giants  of  the  country  are  struggling 
for  mastery.  According  to  the  width  and  num- 
ber of  its  veins,  an  acre  of  coal  land  will  yield 
anywhere  from  5,000  to  15,000  tons  of  freight. 
Compare  the  minimum  of  5,000  tons  in  contrast 

with  the  freight  created  on 
agricultural  land,  where  the 
average  would  be  less  than 
one-half  a  ton  per  acre,  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  an  acre 
in  cotton,  corn,  or  wheat  will 
need  10,000  years  to  produce 
the  same  amount  of  freight 
produced  by  one  acre  of  coal. 
In  this  fact  is  found  the 
potent  reason  for  the  strug- 
gle of  the  giaut«  of  industry 
and  finance  to  become  own- 
ers of  vast  tracts  of  coal 
lands  as  investments,  as  well 
as  to  secure  a  dominating 
position  in  every  coal  region 
for  the  traffic  to  be  created. 
In  West  Virginia  the  con- 
test renunds  one  of  the  strug- 
gle of  great  armies  for  stra- 
tegic positions.  Every  move 
is  watche«l  with  jealous  eye, 
and  every  available  railroad 
route  that  has  not  been  pVe- 
etupted  is  being  taken  up. 
The  struggle  in  West  \'ir- 
giiiia  involves  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  (loulds,  the  \  an- 
tlerbilt  interests,  the  Cliesa- 
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peakft  &  ( )liio.  tho  Norfolk  &  Wostorn,  tho  Ilalti- 
more  &  ( )hi<>,  ami  many  others,  wliilo  the  most  son- 
Bational  move  of  all  is  tlie  building  of  u  uow  lino, 
now  underconstruction  from  tho  lakes  to  Norfolk, 
at  a  cost  of  about  $.'>0. 000. 000,  designed  purely  as 
a  freight  rarrier,  and  which  is  l)oin>;  built  without 
regard  to  reacliing  any  particular  towns  or  com- 
munities l>etwe<»n  its  termini.  No  such  railroatl 
scheme  has  ever  been  undertaken  before  in  this 
country.  The  contractors  know  that  the  bills 
are  being  paid,  but  the  public  is  not  permitted 
to  know  where  the  money  comes  from  nor  who 
is  financing  this  vast  undertaking,  though  it  is 
generally  understooil  that  Mr.  I!.  II.  Rogers  and 
his  Standard  Oil  associates  are  the  owners. 

In  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Southwest  Vir- 
ginia movements  of  almost  equal  magnitude  are 
under  way,  while  Alabama  is  another  strategic 
point  rivaling  in  interest  even  the  West  Vir- 
ginia field.  In  Alabama  the  Illinois  Central,  t)ie 
Southern,  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  the  Hock 
Island,  and  others  are  struggling  for  position. 
Here  is  a  State  larger  in  area  than  Pennsylvania, 
with  many  times  as  much  iron  ore  iis  rennsyl- 
vania,  with  prol)ably  one-half  of  all  the  known 
iron  ore  of  the  United  States  and  nearly  as  much 
bituminous  coal  as  P<'nn»ylvunia,  which,  with 
all  that  it  ha.s  done,  has  less  than  one-twentieth 
as  much  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  and 
mining  as  Pennsylvania.  Tliis  fact  gives  a  slight 
conception  of  the  illimitable  possibilities  of  Ala- 
bama, for  that  State  is  destined  to  rival  Pennsyl- 
vania in  the  magnitude  of  its  iron  and  steel  in- 
terests. 

THE   KICDES  OP  TEXAS,  OKLAHOMA,  AND  INDIAN 
TERKITORY. 

"What  is  true  of  Alabama  in  this  respect  is 
more  or  less  true  of  the  whole  South.  Look, 
(or  instance,  at  Texas.  So  vast  is  its  area  that 
if  we  should  cut  from  a  map  of  the  country  the 
State  of  Texas,  and  put  the  center  of  it  on  Nash- 


ville, the  northern  end  would  reach  Chicago, 
the  southern  Mobile,  the  eastern  wing  would 
■  stretch  to  Haleigli,  and  the  western  to  Little 
Rock.  That  State  of  imperial  resources  is  twice 
as  large  as  Japan,  whicli  supports  a  population 
of  ,')0,()00,000.  Within  five  yeare  it  has  taken 
rank  as  one  of  the  foremost  oil-producers  of  the 
worhl  ;  it  is  a  State  of  vast  mineral  wealth  ;  of 
iron  ore  ranking  in  f|uality  with  the  best  known  ; 
of  granites  and  marbles  and  precious  metals  ; 
of  timber,  hardwood  as  well  as  pine ;  and, 
more  than  all,  of  a  people  whose  virility  found 
a  magnificent  but  not  surprising  illustration  in 
that  greatest  municipal  achievement  of  modern 
times,  the  redemption  of  Galveston  from  the 
fearful  destruction  of  the  Imrricane  of  1900  and 
the  rebuilding  of  a  Greater  Galveston,  with  a 
protection  from  the  pvossibility  of  future  tidal 
waves  by  the  construction  of  a  breakwater — 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  modern  world  of  en- 
gineering— and  the  raising  of  the  whole  city 
many  feet  higher  than  formerly. 

When  one  begins  to  write  about  Texas,  super- 
latives are  in  order,  and  even  the  strongest  ad- 
jectives are  not  equal  in  a  brief  magazine  ref- 
erence to  give  any  ade(|uate  conception  of  the 
wealth  of  such  an  imperial  domain.  ( )f  its  size 
I  have  already  given  what  is  to  mo  the  most 
impressive  statement.  X'ast  as  is  the  central 
region  of  the  country  whicli  Texas  matches  in 
size,  it  is  possibly  within  bounds  to  say  that  in 
natural  advantages  of  climate,  soil,  timbers,  and 
wealth-creating  mineral  possil^ilities  this  State 
almost  equals  that  wonderful  region  from  Ra- 
leigh to  Little  Rock,  and  from  Chicago  to  the 
Gulf,  with  its  opulent  cities,  its  millions  of  thrif- 
ty farmers,  and  its  tens  of  thousands  of  pros- 
perous industrial  establishments.  It  might  be 
called  the  cotton  State  of  the  world,  for  it  pro- 
duces from  2,.'i00,000  to  3,000,000  bales  of  cot- 
ton a  year.  It  might  with  equal  i>ropriety  bo 
called  the  {M'troleum  State,  for  its  jKttroleum 
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output  is  rapidly  placing  it  in  the  forefront  of 
tlio  world's  pctroleuni  interests. 

It  is  but  five  years  since  the  great  gush- 
ers near  Beaumont  astonishetl  the  world.  In 
that  brief  period  Texas  has  become  a  leader  in 
jvetroleum.  and  its  vast  output  of  oil.  steadily  in- 
creasing, is  furnishing  to  niuoh  of  the  South  a 
cheap  fuel,  while  millions  of  barrels  are  being 
refined  within  a  few  yards  of  the  wells  for  ship- 
ment throughout  this  entire  country,  as  well  as 
for  foreign  e.xport,  and  other  nullions  of  barrels 
ure  shipped  in  the  crude  state  to  Eastern  refine- 
ries, liut.  then,  as  Texas  prol>ably  outranks  in 
the  magnitude  of  its  granite  deposits  any  other 
State  in  the  country,  it  might  justly  be  called 
the  granite  State.  It  could  with  equal  propriety 
be  classed  as  the  leader  in  the  cattle  interests  of 
the  United  States,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that- 
the  well-known  but  as  yet  undeveloped  iron  ores 
of  Texas  will  some  day  make  that  State  rank  as 
one  of  tlie  world's  metallurgical  centers.  With 
but  a  fraction  of  its  area  yet  given  to  grain,  it 
i.s  producing  nearly  200,000,000  bushels  a  year 
of  wheat,  corn,  and  other  grains.  With  an  area 
of  265,000  square  miles,  or  in  round  figures 
170,000.000  acres,  it  is  on  i:),000,000  acres  an- 
nually growing  nearly  $.'}00,000,000  worth  of 
agricultural  products.  With  less  than  one-tenth 
of  its  area  under  cultivation, — an  amount  so 
small  that  it  might  be  cut  off  from  one  side  of 
the  State  without  being  missed  by  the  people  of 
the  other  side, — with  a  population  of  3,000,000, 


though  capable  of  easily  supporting  .'>0, 000,000  ; 
with  u  variety  of  soils  suitable  for  every  crop 
from  that  of  the  tropics  to  that  of  the  higher  al- 
titudes of  tin?  temjierate  zone  :  with  great  water- 
powers  yet  unutilized  ;  with  a  wealth  of  mineral 
resources  that  baffles  doscri[»tion  ;  with  a  beauty 
of  mountain  scenery  of  which  but  little  is  yet 
known  by  the  world  at  large  ;  with  a  charm  of 
climate  not  surpassed  in  America,  of  every  va- 
riety from  that  of  a  region  almost  as  cold  as  the 
Northwest  to  tliat  where  roses  blossom  through- 
out the  winter,  imperial  Texas  may  well  claim 
the  world's  attention. 

The  character  of  country  and  the  character 
of  people  which  have  made  the  Texas  of  to-day 
a  reality  is  duplicated  in  ( >klahoma.  0[>ened  up 
only  sixteen  years  ago,  that  Territory  now  has 
750,000  people,  who  within  this  brief  period 
have  created  a  wealtli  of  IsilOO, 000,000,  and  have 
built  cities  with  every  modern  improvement, 
marked  i»y  business  activity  and  energy  never 
surpassed  in  this  country.  And  Oklahoma's 
wealtli  of  opjX)rtuuity  and  Oklahoma's  develop- 
ment finil  duplication  in  Indian  Territory, — a 
vast  region  of  magnificent  agricultural  capabili- 
ties, rich  in  coal  and  ore  and  other  minerals. 

TIIK  SOUTH's  losses  IN  THK  OIVII,  WAR. 

There  would  be  no  excuse  at  this  late  day  for 
referring  to  the  losses  which  the  South  had  to 
endure  as  a  result  of  a  war  that  ended  forty 
years  ago  but  for  the  fact  that,  without  some 
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underatJindiDg  of  what  that  diHastrous  struggle 
cost  this  sectiun,  it  is  inipossihle  to  get  thu  right 
perapectivo  from  which  to  view  tlie  busiiiesB 
conditions  since  then  or  to  measure  what  the 
future  has  iu  store.  Because  people  generally 
do  not  understand  the  Old  South  nor  the  con- 
ditions which  prevailed  after  the  war.  many  fail 
to  comprehend  the  reasons  why  the  South  is  bo- 
hind  the  North  in  wealth,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
sons do  not  grasp  the  conditions  which  insure 
the  South's  becoming  a  world-doiiiinatiug  cen- 
ter of  industry  in  the  future. 

The  census  reports  tell  us  that  in  1800,  out  of 
a  total  of  $12,000,000,000  as  the  assessed  valu- 
ation of  property  in  the  United  States,  the  South 
had  about  44  per  cent.,  or  |5,'_'00,000,000,  and 
that  in  1870  it  had  only  000,000,000  of  as- 
sessed value,  while  the  rest  of  the  cuuntry  had 
increased  from  $6,800,000,000  in  1800  to  ulxjut 
$12,000,000,000.  In  other  words,  the  country 
outside  of  the  South  nearly  doubled  its  assessed 
value  of  property  between  I  SCO  and  1870,  while 
in  the  South  there  whs  a  ileciine  of  00  per  cent. 
Even  these  figures  do  not  give  any  real  concep- 
tion of  the  South's  losses.  It  has  been  »'sti- 
mated  that  the  recent  Kusso  Japanese  War.  lasting 
a  little  over  a  year,  cost  Japan  over  $1,000,- 
000,000,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Portsmouth  con- 
ference the  financial  stability  of  that  country 
was  in  the  lialance.  necessitating  the  influence 
of  the  world's  bankers  in  favor  of  peace. 

For  four  years  the  South  maintained  a  greater 
struggle  against  armed  forces  several  times  as 
numerous  as  Russia  had  iu  the  Rast.  Moreover, 


the  difference  in  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  this 
country  and  Japan  made 
the  cost  to  the  South  of 
feeding  and  clothing  its 
people  much  heavier  than 
the  cost  of  the  same  work 
in  Japan.  With  10,000,000 
population,  of  which  4,000, • 
000  were  slaves,  isolated 
from  the  world,  without 
financial  credit  anywhere, 
its  chief  basis  of  domestic 
and  international  trade — 
cotton — unmarketable  ex- 
cept by  means  of  an  occa- 
sional blockade-runner,  its 
fields  devastated  by  invad- 
ing armies,  the  South  sus- 
tained tliis  mighty  contest 
for  four  yeare,  while  Japan, 
with  •»0,000,000  people, 
backed  by  the  strongest 
financial  influences  of  a 
large  part  of  the  world,  its  own  country  and  the 
World's  markets  as  its  basis  for  unlimited  army 
supplies,  its  trade,  domestic  and  foreign,  in  no 
way  hamp«fred.  reached  the  limit  of  its  financial 
strength  and,  thus,  of  its  ability  to  carry  on  a 
successful  war  after  a  little  more  than  a  year's 
sti-uggle. 

During  the  time  of  the  Portsmouth  conference 
the  Boston  Ilmdd,  discussing  why  Japan  should 
seek  p>eace.  stated  among  the  reasons  therefor 
that  the  economic  value  of  an  able-bodied  man 
to  a  country  is  at  least  $10,000,  on  the  basis  that 
his  pro<luctive  power  certainly  exceeds  the  in- 
terest on  such  a  sum.  Counting,  Iiowever,  that 
by  reason  of  the  low  rate  of  wages  in  Japan 
this  should  be  reduced  to  one-half  as  to  that 
country,  the  Ilmi/tl  said  that  every  man  lost  in 
the  war  with  Russia  meant  a  loss  of  $5,000  to 
Japan.  Taking  the  Ht^rald's  estimate  of  $1 0,000 
as  the  economic  value  of  a  man.  the  South, 
through  the  death  and  permanent  invalidism  of 
at  least  itOO.OOO  of  the  very  pick  and  flower  of 
its  people,  lost  over  $;5,000.'o0(l.000  ()f  its  wealth, 
— wealth  fur  more  real  than  coal  and  iron,  or 
timber,  stocks,  or  bimds  ;  for  men  of  character 
and  energy,  not  natural  resources,  are  the  true 
wealth  of  a  country.  This  loss,  vast  as  it  is, 
wouhl  never  appear  in  the  dry  reports  of  census 
figures.  That  is  not  all.  The  conditions  which 
prevailed  after  the  war. — poverty  and  ruin,  the 
black  i>aU  of  wretclieiiness  which  covered  the 
land  through  the  stormy  times  of  reconstruc- 
tion.— caused  an  emigration  from  the  South, 
which  since  180.*)  lias  aggregated  about  2,"»<mi.- 
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000  people.  Th«  larger  portion  of  tins  emigra- 
tion was  of  the  younger  men.  who  naturnlly 
would  liave  taken  the  place  in  Southern  «levelop 
ment  of  those  who  fell  on  the  hattletielil,  but 
inclutled  in  that  great  movement  were  many 
women  and  children. 

So  instead  of  using  the  estimate  of  #10.000  as 
applicable  to  all  these,  suppose,  in  order  to  be 
ultra  conservative,  the  figures  be  cut  down  to  one 
tenth  to  represent  an  average  loss  of  ♦  1 .000  only. 
This  would  mean  fi.rjOO. 000.000  more  of  real 
Wealth  »)f  which  the  South  has  been  drained  by 
reason  of  the  war  and  the  jioverty  of  opportunity 
that  followed  as  a  natural  sequence.  In  this 
total  of  emigration  from  the  South  the  move 
ment  to  Te.xas  and  Arkansas  is  not  included, 
Itut  only  the  jK'opIe  who  went  entirely  outside 
of  the  old  slaveholding  States.  If,  therefore, 
one  would  get  a  true  picture  of  Southern  losses, 
read  the  census  story  of  the  depreciation  in  the 
assr'SHfil  value  of  property  against  the  heavy  in 
crease  North  and  West,  count  the  awful  drain 
of  a  mightier  struggle  than  tiuit  of  .lapan,  siis 
tained  by  10,000,000  people,  while  .lapan,  with 
r»0,000,ooo.  was  threati'iied  with  ruin  after  a  little 
more  than  a  y«'nr  of  war  ;  count  the  .'500,000  or 
more  of  tlu*  (lower  of  youth  an<l  manhood  of  the 
South  lost  to  this  section  on  the  battlefield  . 
count  the  'J, ,100, 000  ."^outhern-born  whites  forced 
by  conditions  more  appalling  than  any  nation  of 
modern  times  has  ever  faced,  w«»r.s«?  even  than 
the  conditions  which  prevail  in  Hiissia,  to  leave 
for  other  sections,  and  there  will  be  seen  an  ag- 
gregate lo.s8  running  into  <t7.00(»,000.000  or  fs, 
000,000,000,  or  ten  times  as  much  as  the  total 
national  banking  capital  of  the  I'nited  States 
at  prest-nt,  then  some  faint  conception  may 
l>e  liad  of  the  conditions  which  the  South  has 
had  to  meet.    Add  to  this  the  heavy  drain  on 


the  South  in  bearing  its  share  of  our  national 
|H'nsions,  nearly  all  of  wliich  went  North  and 
West.  Then  you  will  be  in  a  better  position  to 
gain  not  a  full,  but  only  a  faint  conception  of 
what  the  South  sufTi'red.  Sherman  sai«l  that 
"war  is  hell  let  loose."  The  South  suffered  its 
agonies  not  for  four  years  only,  but  for  fourteen, 
because  it  was  not  until  1870  that  the  curse  of 
reconstruction  was  lifted. 

On  the  other  hand,  study  the  wonderful  burst 
of  activity  which  swept  over  the  North  and 
West  after  the  close  of  the  war.  Stimulated  by 
the  development  of  many  lines  of  industry  as  a 
resultant  of  the  war.  with  the  West  opened  up 
to  the  surplus  m«'n  and  money  of  the  East, 
and  of  Euroi>o  as  well:  with  the  vast  prairies 
thrown  op«'n  to  the  world;  with  railroads  built 
by  the  donation  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  acres 
of  land,  afterward  to  become  worth  many  hun- 
dreils  of  millions  of  dollars  ;  with  the  capital  of 
America  an<I  Europe  combined  to  people  that 
vast  and  fertile  region  and  make  valuable  these 
enormous  land  grants,  the  North  and  West 
were  enjoying  unprecedented  prosperity  just  at 
the  time  when  the  world  was  making  its  most 
markeil  advance  in  iixlnstrial  and  railroad  devel- 
opment. In  striking  contrast  to  this  the  South, 
with  overwhelming  poverty,  poverty  of  men 
and  money,  drained  of  its  very  lifeblood,  without 
capital  at  home  or  creilit  abroad,  with  a  disor- 
ganized labor  system,  and  unsolved  problems 
greater  than  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  ha«l  ever 
faceii,  hat!  to  take  up  its  burden  and  work  out 
Its  own  salvation  in  competition  with  the  rich 
and  aggressive  North  and  West.  No  pen  can 
do  justice  to  the  tragic  story  of  the  South  be- 
tween ISOO  anil  IHSO.  Hut  turn  from  a  contem- 
plation of  that  condition,  see  what  has  already 
been  accomplisheil.  and  then  look  to  the  future. 
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TBE  SOUTH  OF  TO-I>AY  COUrARED  WITH  THE  BEST 
OF  THE  CODJITRY  IN  1880. 

As  a  complement  to  the  statistical  table  pre- 
sented at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  showing 
the  material  development  of  the  South  from 
1880  to  1905,  it  may  be  interesting  to  make  a 
comparison  of  the  South  of  1905  with  the  rest 
of  the  country  in  1880. 
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These  figures  present  some  striking  and  sug- 
gestive facts,  which  indicat«<  something  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  future.  With  a  population 
of  25.000,000,  against  a  population  of  ;J."J,S55,- 
000  f«)r  the  rest  of  the  country  in  ISSO,  the 
South  now  has  more  capital  invested  in  cotton 
mills  than  the  rest  of  the  country  then,  an<l  its 
consumption  of  cotton  in  its  own  mills  is  800,- 
000  l>ale8  greater  than  that  of  the  mills  of  the 
rest  of  the  country  twenty-five  years  ago.  Its 
production  of  bituminous  coal  is  almost  twice  as 


great, — 70,000,000  tons,  against  .15,900,000  ;  its 
coke  production  more  than  twice  as  large  ;  its 
petroleum  output  42,495,000  barrels,  against 
26,107,000  barrels.  The  total  value  of  its  farm 
products  is  $200,000,000  greater  than  the  value 
of  all  the  farm  products  of  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try in  1880,  and  its  railroad  mileage  is  9.000 
miles  greater.  The  value  of  its  exports  for  the 
fiscal  year  of  1905  was  nearly  as  great  as  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  country  in  1880,  notwithstan<l- 
ing  the  fact  that  the  exports  of  1905  were  large- 
ly reduced  in  value  by  the  temporary  decline  in 
the  exports  of  grain  and  other  products  through 
Southern  ports.  The  lumber  output  of  the  South 
in  1905,  valued  at  |(250,000,000,  was  toG.OOO,- 
000  greater  than  that  of  the  balance  of  the 
country  a  (luarter  of  a  century  ago.  In  these 
fundamentjil  lines  of  development  the  progress 
of  the  South  or  its  .«!t:itU8  to-day,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  country  in  18S0, 
shows  what  amazing  progress  has  been  made, 
notwithstanding  its  comparative  disadvantages. 

In  the  broader  diversification  of  manufac- 
tures, the  making  of  the  finer-finished  goods, 
and  the  thousand-and-onu  smaller  industries 
which  in  the  ag>;regate  make  up  so  large  a 
total  of  the  manufactiiring  interests,  the  South 
is,  of  course,  as  yet  far  behind  the  rest  of  the 
country  twenty-five  years  ago,  but  having  made 
the  great  progress  noted  in  the  devi-lopment  of 
what  may  bo  called  the  primary  industries  of 
coal,  coke,  iron,  petroleum,  lumlK'r,  and  agricul- 
tural interests,  it  is  now  prepared  to  go  forward 
with  e()ual  activity  in  the  broadest  diversifica- 
tion of  every  lino  of  human  endeavor.  When 
account  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  by  virtue  of 
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the  development  of  labor-saving  inventions  and 
the  tremendous  expansion  of  industrial  activi- 
ties as  compared  with  twenty-five  years  ago,  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  forecast  the  possibility 
that  with  the  magnificent  start  which  it  has 
made,  tlio  South  will  within  the  next  quarter  of 
a  century  rival  in  agricultural  productipn  and 


in  manufactures  that  of  the  rest  of  the  country 
of  to-day.  The  accomplishment  of  this,  which 
is  within  the  range  not  only  of  possibilities,  bui 
altogether  of  probabilities,  will  give  to  the  South 
within  that  period  a  material  advancement  great- 
er than  the  most  enthusiastic  optimist  of  to-day 
would  dare  attempt  to  picture. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  OUR  GULF  PORTS. 

BY  ROBERT  WICKLIFFE  WOOLLEY. 


NKW  OKLE.VNS  now  rauks  second  only  to 
New  York  among  .America's  exiwrting 
p<jrt8,  and  (Jalveston  is  tiiird.  (lulfport,  Miss., 
leads  all  domestic  ports  in  its  shipments  of  lum- 
ber, Pensacola  in  sawed  timl>er.  and  Mobile  in 
cross-ties.  Consider  that,  besides  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, of  the  scacoast  cities,  surpass  New  Orleans 
in  population  ;  that  Galveston,  whicli  has  about 
one-ninth  as  many  inhabitants  as  New  Orleans, 
ranked  eighth  as  an  exporting  port  at  the  time 
it  was  nearly  demolished  by  a  floo*l  and  a  West 
Indian  hurricane  in  September.  I'JOO,  when  more 
than  eight  thousand  persons  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  property  were  destroyed  ;  that 
<iulfport  was  founded  only  seven  years  ago  and 
was  op«'ne«l  to  commerce  in  i;>02,  and  you  will 
get  a  fair  idea  of  the  recent  industrial  develop- 
ment along  our  Gulf  coast. 

The  natural  wealth  and  pliysical  condition  of 
the  surrounding  country,  and  of  the  country 
adjacent  to  the  streams  which  How  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mttxico,  are  responsible  for  the  major  portion 
of  this  prosperity.  Some  persons  who  put  much 
faith  in  figures  and  know  little  of  caust'.s  at 


tribute  it  to  the  Panama  Canal's  prospective 
completion.  Refill  the  Culebra  cut  and  abandon 
the  ditch,  and  tlie  present  exjwrt  business  of  our 
Gulf  ports  would  not  diminish  one  iota.  The 
steamboats  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Alabama,  the 
Tombigbeo.  and  the  Red  rivers  would  continue 
to  go  heavily  laden  to  tidewater,  and  the  great 
railroads  of  the  South  and  West  still  would  haul 
cotton,  wheat,  rice,  sugar,  oil,  lumber,  turpen- 
tine, and  iron  to  the  Gulf  coast  for  reshipment 
to  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  an  economic  fact 
so  well  established  that  men  learned  in  com- 
njercial  affairs  everywhere  admit  it. 

Kick  a  barrel  of  flour  at  Minneapolis  and  it 
will  roll  to  New  Orleans,"  James  J.  Hill  once 
said  in  explaining  why  it  was  less  expensive  to 
send  Western  consignments  for  foreign  ports  to 
the  Gulf  coast  than  over  the  steep  grades  of  the 
AUeghanies  to  the  Atlantic. 

That  is  part  of  the  story,  but  Now  York  and 
lier  sister  cities  of  the  .Atlantic  coast  have  no 
cause  for  undue  alarm  now.  nor  will  they  have 
in  the  future.  They  are  to  remain  great  ports  of 
the  East,  middle  North,  and  part  of  the  North- 
west, while  the  cities  of  the  (i ulf,  especially  New 
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Orleans  and  Galveston,  will  hold  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  Western  and  Southern  States.  The 
lines  of  demarcation  have  simply  been  more 
clearly  drawn,  and  the  rapid  development  of 
Dixie  and  the  newer  West  gives  a  phenomenal 
aspect  to  what  is  really  a  natural  consequence. 

The  financial  distress  of  the  entire  South  at 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War  is  an  old  story.  A 
few  Southerners  told  me,  on  my  recent  trip 
along  the  Gulf  coast,  of  goMen  opportunities 
which  they  failed  to  grasp,  of  the  numerous  suc- 
cesses of  Northern  and  Kastern  men,  and  la- 
mented the  passing  of  the  old  school  of  gentle- 
men, the  midday  mint  juleps  and  easy  going 
business  methoiis.  Others  looked  prosperous, 
and  were  working  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
the  '*  Yankees."  There  is  a  difference  between 
the  recuperative  powers  of  the  ('uvalier  and 
those  of  the  Hollander  or  Scandinavian. 

PENSACOLa's  important  EXI'OHTH. 

Pensacola,  the  easternmost  of  important  Gulf 
ports  having  a  considerable  foreign  trade,  is 
an  old  Spanish  town  that  is  just  waking  up. 
She  claims  twenty  •  five  thousand  inhabitants, 
— a  substantial  increase  over  the  1900  census 
figures, — and  probably  has  them,  in  spite  of 
the  recent  ravages  of  yellow  fever.  Her  har- 
bor is  the  finest  on  the  coast,  and  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world.    She  19  the  natural  outlet 


and  port  of  «'ntry  of  western  Florida,  eastern 
Alabama,  western  Georgia,  and  the  country  to 
their  immediate  north,  and  yet  she  has  only  one 
railroad,  and  is  not  on  the  main  line  of  that. 
Hut  Pensacula  has  pluck.  She  is  to  expend 
$1,500,000  in  the  next  few  years  on  paving  her 
streets  and  making  other  public  improvements  ; 
her  business  men  have  quietly  arranged  for  the 
building  of  a  railroad  to  Memphis,  and  for  the 
extension  of  another's  lines  to  her  gates.  This 
will  create  competition  and  attract  the  attention 
wiiich  she  so  much  desires  and  is  in  need  of. 
The  turpentine  and  resin  industry  has  gradually 
worked  south  from  the  Carolinas  to  Florida, 
Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  and  Pensacola  now 
exports  more  "naval  stores,"  as  turpentine  and 
resin  are  known  in  the  commercial  world,  tlian 
any  other  Gulf  port.  During  the  year  1904  sho 
shipped  209,269  barrels  of  resin,  worth  IGTliO.'il, 
and  304,150  gallons  of  turpentine,  valued  at 
$2ir),371.  During  the  same  period  Pensacola 
also  exported  14  9,»)50  bales  of  cotton,  value 
$7,539,7<JI  ;  1 29,090.000  superficial  feet  of  sawed 
timber,  value  |tl, 580,982  ;  179.493,000  superfi- 
cial feet  of  lumber,  value  ♦2.8«4.G73  ;  124,322 
tons  of  phosphate,  value  |732,09I.  and  other 
staples  in  goodly  quantities.  And  yet  her  harbor 
looks  almost  deserted.  The  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville Railroad  has  a  great  pier  and  grain  elevator, 
representing  an  outlay  of  more  than  |250,000. 
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At  this  pier  llie  lion's  share  of  the  business  of 
ihe  port  is  done,  and  it  presents  an  interesting 
'  scone  every  business  day  in  the  year.  The  ele- 
vator, however,  is  an  ornament  around  whicli 
weeds  and  scrub  oaks  grow  without  molestation. 
It  is  interesting;  to  note  that  whereas  Pensacola's 
exports  for  linn  were  valued  at  ♦14,993,6r>7, — 
$r),04'J,'200  worth  went  to  England, — imports 
through  the  port  amounted  to  only  $779,246. 

UOMILK  AS  A  LUMBER  AND  COAL  POKT. 

There  is  about  Mobile  a  certain  air  of  ease 
and  indolence,  handeil  down  from  the  grandees 
of  France  and  Spain  who  ruled  there  a  century 
and  more  ago,  which  many  of  her  aristocratic 
sons  would  not  dispel  if  they  cinild.  Tlie  old 
town  is  growing,  tall  buildings  are  being  erected, 
and  the  business  of  her  port  is  increasing,  but 
native  Mobilians  may  claim  only  a  small  share 
of  the  credit.  Enterprising  men  fronj  North 
Carolina  have  tapped  the  stately  pines  in  .Ma- 
bama's  virgin  forests,  which  only  a  few  years 
ago  were  l<>  Ke  had  for  fifty  cents  an  acre,  lum- 
bermen from  the  N<)rth  and  East  have  sawed 
these  irei'S  and  shipjjeil  the  products  to  every 
country  in  tim  world, — there  are  thirty  sawmills 
operating  in  the  Moliile  district,  with  an  aggre- 
gate daily  cutting  capacity  of  4,1.jO,000  feet, 
aud  representing  an  investment  of  more  than 
Itl'-'. 0(H), 00(1, — anil  the  owners  of  the  land,  most 
of  them  resident.s  of  Mobile,  have  cheated  them- 
selves out  of  millions  of  dollars  by  failing  to  see 
the  opportunities  within  their  gra.sp.  and  by  not 
being  sufficiently  well  informed  as  to  intrinsic 
values  to  charge  a  fair  price  for  the  turpentining 
and  lumbering  rights.  Hut  that  is  their  own 
"  funeral."  They  have  at  least  reaped  some  bene- 


fits from  the  industry  of  oth- 
ers, and  their  pride  in  the 
appearance  and  welfare  of 
their  city  is  unmistakable. 
Government  Street  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  residence 
streets  in  America.  It  is  very 
broad  ;  the  homes,  old  and 
new,  are  spacious  and  ele- 
gant ;  the  yards  abound 
with  palms  and  flowers  of  the 
tropics,  and  along  both  sides 
are  stately  live-oaks  whose 
widesprcading  boughs  give 
a  wealth  of  shade.  A  na- 
tive Mobilian,  Dr.  Henry 
( loldtliwaite,  quarantine  offi- 
cer of  the  port,  directed 
the  fight  which  kept  the 
city  free  of  yellow  fever  in 
1905. 

Alabama  is  the  fifth  largest  coal-producing 
State  in  the  Union,  and  her  pig  iron  makes  the 
price  of  pig  iron  for  th«  world.  Warrior  River, 
which  penetrates  the  State's  great  mineral  re- 
gion, is  being  loqjced  and  dammed  by  the  (iov- 
ernment,  and  in  a  few  years  Mobile  Hay  will 
teem  with  barges  heavily  laden  with  iron  and 
coal,  and  witli  tramp  vessels,  come  to  carry 
these  staples  to  foreign  ports.    Even  now  Mobile 
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is  the  cheapost  bunkor-coal 

port  in  America  Fiftwii 

Bteamsliip  lines  to  all  parts 

of  the  world  make  more  or 

less  frequent  sailings  to  and 

from  Mobile,  and  five  rail- 
roads enter  the  city.  Her 

exports  to  Cuba  exceed  the 

c«t»bined  exports  of  all  the 

pctiks  in  the  I'nited  .StAtes, 

except  New  York  ;  in  im- 
ports of  tropical  fruits  she 

ranks  third,  and  she  handles 

almost  the  entire  sisal  crop 

of  Yucatan.   Mobile  has  the 

only  landlocked  harbor  on 

the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  his- 

\ory  docs  not  record  a  vessel 

lost  in  either  the  harbor  or 
the  bay.  Hut  the  channel 
from  the  Gulf  to  the  city,  a 
distance  of  about  thirty 
miles,  is  not  yet  deep  enough 
for  niany  of  the  big  freight- 
ers of  the  transatlantic  lines 
which  are  to  knock  for  entrance  to  Mobile's  gates 
within  the  next  few  years.  In  1 S70  the  depth  of 
the  channel  was  onlv  thirteen  feet.  This  tlio  Gov- 
emnicnt  has  increased  to  twenty-three  feet,  and 
when  improvements  now  under  way  and  contem- 
plated have  been  finished  Mobile's  channel  will 
l>e  more  than  thirty  feet  deep  and  two  hundred 
feet  wide.  A  fair  idea  of  the  importance  of 
dredging  this  channel  is  to  be  found  in  a  com- 
parison of  the  business  of  the  port  in  1894  with 
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that  of  1004.  In  the  former  year,  the  depth 
was  17  feet  and  the  total  value  of  the  imports 
and  exports  was  $.1,47.'i,830  ;  in  1904,  with  23 
feet  of  water,  tlie  exports  and  imports  were 
valued  at  l|('_M.195,H00,  an  increase  of  $17,720,- 
057,  or  over  .'>00  per  cent. 

Some  day  in  the  near  future,  when  capitalists 
of  other  sections  of  the  country  reailizo  more 
fully  than  they  «lo  now  that  it  is  good  business 
to  erect  factories  where  the  raw  materials  are 
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and  save  freight,  Mobile  will  b«  a  iiiaiiufacturiDg 
center.  It  is  inovitaMe.  It  has  been  often 
asked  why  the  wealthy  men  of  this  and  certain 
other  Southern  cities  do  not  organize  companies 
and  erect  factories  independently  of  Northern 
«'rs  and  Easterners.  The  scarcity  of  skilled  la- 
bor does  not  fully  explain.  One  reason  seems 
to  nie  to  be  that  the  balmy  climate  act*  as  an 
antidote  for  industry,  and  another  is  lliat  the 
antc-hfllum  prejudice  against  certain  forms  of 
«*  trade  "  is  still  pronounced  among  the  upper 
classes. 

MlSSISSIPri's  NRW  8EAPOBT. 

Seven  years  ago.  J.  T.  Jones,  of  Huflalo,  saw 
the  advantage  of  giving  the  State  of  Missi8sip))i 
a  real  sea|X)rt,  witli  a  deep  channel  through  Mis- 
sii^sippi  liay  to  the  (lulf,  and  he  built  Gulfport. 
He  also  built  a  railroad  from  his  new  town  to 
Ilattiesburg  and  Jackson,  a  distance  of  1  GH  miles, 
thus  piercing  the  vast  pine  forest  and  cotton 
fields  of  the  southern  and  central  portions  of  the 
State,  and  getting  into  close  touch  with  the 
3,000,000-acro  Yazoo  \' alley,  one  of  the  most 
fertile  and  proiluctive  tracts  of  land  in  the  world. 
lUit  that  is  only  half.  Mr.  Jones  had  built,  at 
his  own  expense,  a  great  pier,  ^{,000  feet  long, 
jutting  straiglit  out  into  the  bay.  This  cost 
|ti;(iii,(M)ii.  Tlien  he  had  dug,  also  at  Iiis  own 
expense,  a  cliannel  :UU  feet  wide  and  'J.'J  feet 
deep  from  th(t  south  end  of  the  pier  seven  miles 
to  (leep  water,  which  extends  five  miles  inshore 
northwest  of  Ship  Island  Light.  At  the  north 
end  of  this  channel  is  an  anchorage  basin — a 
veritable  snug  liarbor  protected  on  the  south  and 
west  by  breakwaters  —  feet  deep,  one-half 
mile  long,  and  one-(juarter  mile  wide.  The  CJulf 
kV  Ship  Island  Hailmad  extends  out  to  the  end 
of  the  pier,  and  along  the  western  side  are  being 
constantly  loade<l  and  unloaded  big  freighters 
Hying  the  flags  of  evt'ry  country  in  Kur<>|>L'.  The 
(  haiinel  and  basin  co.«l  til.iHUi.niMt,  and  to  dale 
the  Government  has  not  shareii  one  penny  of 


the  expense.  A  special  committee  appointed  to 
investigate  GulfiX)rt  and  its  channel  is  to  report 
to  Congress  at  this  session  on  the  advisability 
of  having  the  (iovernment  take  charge  of  the 
improvement  and  keep  it  dredged.  This  very 
question  of  dredging  seems  to  be  a  serious  one. 
There  are  engineers  who  believe  it  would  have 
been  wise  to  have  built  Gulfport  four  miles  to 
the  west  of  the  present  site.  Then,  they  claim, 
the  channel  could  have  taken  a  southeasterly- 
direction,  instead  of  one  due  south,  and  thereby 
lessened  the  danger  of  being  refilled  by  the  tide, 
which  comes  in  from  the  southeast  between  Ship 
Island  and  Cat  Island  and  crosses  the  cliannel 
at  a  sharp  angle. 

Gulfport's  chief  exports  have  been  lumber, 
sawed  timber,  hewed  timber,  and  naval  stores.  In 
1904  there  were  shipped  through  this  port  195,- 
302,000  superficial  feet  of  lumber,  24,500,000 
more  than  were  exported  from  Pensacola, — 
Gulfport's  nearest  rival.  The  first  import  from 
a  foreign  country  was  3,300  tons  of  iron  pyrites, 
which  arrived  from  Genoa  on  the  Italian  steam- 
ship Gt'ovan  Maria  U'Ali  on  August  11,  1904. 
The  growth  of  the  town  has  been  very  rapid, 
the  present  population  l>eing  about  7,000,  and 
if  Founder  Jones'  plans  materialize,  it  will  soon 
be  a  city  of  formidable  proportions.  A  trolley 
line  to  liiloxi  on  the  east  and  Pass  Christian  on 
the  west  is  now  being  constructed.  It  runs 
alongside  the  famous  shell  l)each  road,  so  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  wealthy  New  Or- 
leans people  who  own  beautiful  summer  homes 
on  the  Mississippi  coast,  and  bitter  opposition 
was  encountered  at  Beauvoir,  Mississippi  City, 
and  I'as.s  Christian.  Mr.  Jones  purposes  to  make 
Gulfport  the  business  center  of  a  city  more 
than  twenty  miles  long,  with  Tass  Christian  and 
Hiloxi  attractive  residen<'e  sections.  To  the 
casual  observer  it  would  seem  a  dream  impos- 
sible of  fulfillment,  but  his  past  performances 
compel  the  l^'licf  that  .he  will  make  good  his 
plan.    That  trolley  lirje  cannot  be  completed 
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without  the  removal  of  many  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful live-oak  trees  to  be  seen  in  America,  ami 
tlierein  lies  the  pity  of  it.  (lulfport's  surface 
sewers,  unclean  streets,  and  swamp  lots,  charac- 
teristic of  most  new  towns,  were  great  breeding- 
spots  for  tlie  stegomyia  mosquito,  so  yellow  fever 
made  rapid  headway  there.  Hereafter.  Mr.  Jones 
'will  see  that  all  is  clean  and  sanitary. 

THE  OBOWINO  COMMKRCB  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

The  commercial  importance  of  New  Orleans 
can  hardly  bo  overestimated,  and  predicting 
what  h<'r  size  will  be  ten  or  twenty  years  hence 
is  hazardous  business.  In  all  of  her  hot<;l8.  ex- 
changes, and  leading  caft'-a  are  posted  signs  an- 
nouncing that  all  manufacturing  enterprises  will 
be  e.xempted  from  taxation  until  1 9 1 0.  and  that, 
with  a  certain  amount  of  '•circuhirizing.  'seems  to 
have  been  about  the  most  serious  effort  made  to 
attract  out8i<le  capital  until  the  present  year. 
AVithin  the  last  few  months  men  of  wealth  have 
inaugurated  a  movement  to  organize  and  launch 
certain  >>ig  industrial  enterprises,  and  in  this 
way  it  is  liopi'd  to  demonstrate  to  outsiders  that 
New  Orleans  j>eople  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  city.  Of  course,  the  one  great  difTiculty 
to  be  overcome  at  the  present  time  is  the  fear 
of  yellow  fever.  That  this  plague  shouUl  again 
have  broken  through  quarantine  and  become 
epidemic  has  put  a  serious  aspect  on  what 
seemed  to  be  a  glorious  prospect.  Italians  or 
other  Mediterranean  peoples  will  probably  not 


be  frightene<l  away,  but  they  are  not  the  skilled 
laborers  who  are  needed  to  work  in  the  mills. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sugar  planters,  who  are 
mainly  responsible  for  the  recent  influx  of 
Italians  to  New  Orleans  and  southern  Louisiana, 
are  heartily  disgusted  with  this  class  of  labor. 
Long  before  yellow  fever  was  laid  at  his  <loor, 
the  Italian  was  found  to  he  unskilled  and  far 
inferior  to  the  negro  as  a  handler  of  cane 
and  the  mule.  Between  the  latter  and  the 
colored  man  there  is  a  perfect  understanding. 
The  mule  likes  neither  the  Italian's  ways  nor 
his  language.  The  result  is  that  efforts  are  now 
In'ing  made  to  stem  the  exodus  of  negroes  from 
the  plantations  of  Iberia  and  other  sugar-grow- 
ing parishes,  and  to  induce  the  good  ones  who 
have  gone  to  return. 

The  population  of  New  Orleans  in  1900  was 
287,104,  and  her  most  optimistic  citizens  now 
only  claim  :r_'.').()00,  which  is  rank  conservatism 
when  compared  with  the  clainis  made  for  other 
progressive  cities  of  the  South.  Actually,  New 
Orleans  is  growing  in  imj)ortance  as  a  port  out 
of  all  proportion  to  her  increase  in  size.  She 
has  a  number  of  largo  sugar  refineries  and  cot- 
ton mills,  but  few  other  manufactories  to  boast 
of.  "When  she  gets  these,  laboring  men  and 
their  families  will  go  there,  and  those  who  revel 
in  figures  will  marvel  at  her  growth. 

New  Orleans  has  reujwd  no'  tangible  benefits 
from  tlie  assured  fact  that  there  is  to  l>ea  Panama 
Canal,  unless  it  be  from  increased  activity  in  the 
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real  estate  market.  Butslio 
hopes  for  niucli  from  it.  She 
expects  the  Mississippi  River 
and  its  triljutaries,  and  the 
great  railroads  from  the 
North,  Kast,  and  West  which 
focus  there,  to  bo  like  bo 
many  endless  chains  of  buck- 
ets bearing  all  manner  of 
foodstuffs,  raw  materials, 
and  articles  of  manufacture 
to  her  wharves,  there  to  be 
transferred  to  mighty  ocean 
liners  for  reshipment  to  the 
western  coast  of  South 
Anierica,  Australia,  and  the 
Orient.  It  is  then  that  she 
hopes  to  be  able  to  throw 
the  gauntlet  to  New  York, 
challenging  her  to  maintain 
her  supremacy  among  A  mer- 
ican  seaports  if  she  can  !  ( )f 
course,  Mobile.  Pensacola, 
and  Galveston  have  great  expectations  in  this 
direction,  but  the  place  of  more  or  less  crystal- 
lized ambition  is  in  New  Orleans.  Her  great 
financial  institutions  like  the  Ilibernia  Dank  & 
Trust  Company  and  the  Whitney  National  Bank, 
two  of  the  strongest  south  of  the  Ohio  and  I'oto- 
mac  rivers  ;  the  fourteen  and  eighteen  story 
buildings  ;  the  new  lielt  Railroad  ;  the  increas- 
ing docking  facilities  and  other  improvements 
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along  the  water  front,  are  vanes  that  indicate 
extraordinary  confidence  in  the  future  as  w^ell  as 
present  prosperity. 

New  Orleans  is  a  hive  of  industry,  and  the 
recent  visitation  of  yellow  fever  will  not  deter 
her.  It  will  force  her  ofiicials  to  keep  the  more 
densely  populated  portions  of  the  city  clean,  to 
give  the  mosquito  no  quarter,  and  to  adopt 
everywhere  the  latest  sanitary  improvements,  in 
order  that  the  disease  may 
be  battled  with  the  better 
sliould  it  ever  appear  again. 
New  Orleans  has  at  all  times 
water  deep  enough  to  float 
comfortably  the  biggest  ves- 
sels afloat  or  yi-t  to  be  built. 
.She  has  an  abundance  of  raw 
materials,  and  she  is  the  nat- 
ural and  responsil-le  outlet 
for  hundreils  of  thousands 
of  mites  of  rich  and  thickly 
populated  territory.  Cotton, 
the  annual  output  of  which 
is  more  valuable  than  that  of 
any  other  crop  grown  in 
.America,  is  the  principal  ar- 
ticle exported.  The  value  of 
the  (shipments  of  this  staple 
(r:iw  )  alone  through  New  Or- 
leans in  i;t(M  was  *;}GS.839,- 
ISS.  of  unmanufactured 
tobacco,  1,540,72.3  worth 
was  shipped.  There  was  a 
decliiK'  in  the  value  of  both 
corn  and  wheat  which  passed 
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tlirou^li  the  ]>ort.  The  former  diminiBlied  from 
$4;m:!:>,000  in  1903  tot;-25,2r>7,143  in  1904,  an.l 
the  latter  from  $59,:rjy.7{>l  to  $10,821,350  in  the 
same  period.  Tljere  were  'iTiO  kinds  of  articles 
of  commerce  exported  last  year,  and  their  total 
valuation  foots  up  nearly  a  billion  dollars.  The 
total  value  of  New  Orleans  imports  for  1904  was 
only  $34,894,809. 

PLUCKT  AND  A00HK89IVE  OALVKaTOK. 

Galveston's  pluck  is  inspiring.  Kobbed  of 
more  than  S.OOO  inhabitants  and  nearly  $20,- 


000.000  worth  of  property,  cut  off  from  all  com- 
munication with  the  nminland,  and  prostrated 
b(;yond  description,  almost  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  by  one  fell  swoop  of  a  Gulf  tornado  just 
five  years  ago,  she  has  righted  herself  and  made 
herself  fairer  to  the  eye  and  of  more  importance 
in  the  business  world  than  ever  before,  (^ould 
any  other  American  city  liavo  done  as  much  in 
so  sliort  a  lime  ?  That  question  the  future  may 
answer  with  another  terrible  emergency  else- 
where. The  thing  which  most  impresses  the 
average  visitor  to  Galveston  is  the  sea  wall  and 
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the  forniidablo  riprap  of  liugo  ro<l  jjranite  blocks 
at  its  \>&>ie.  This  wall  is  built  of  stone  unil  con- 
crete, is  sixteen  feet  wide  at  the  base  and  five 
feet  wide  at  the  top,  and  is  seventeen  feet  above 
mean  low  tide. 

One  hears  no  talk  of  graft  in  connection  with 
these  stupendous  undertakings.  Sliortly  aftor  the 
flood,  the  .State  legislature  passed  a  special  act 
turning  over  tlie  city  of  (Jalveston  to  four  com- 
missioners, one  of  whom  was  to  be  elected  presi- 
dentand  i>erform  the  duties  of  mayor.  So  well  has 
the  system  worked  that  San  Antonio  and  Hous- 
ton have  adopted  it.  (Jalveston's  commissioners 
are  high-mindetl  citizens  who  are  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  salaries  they  receive,  and  whose 
sole  idea  is  to  make  of  her  all  that  the  chief  port 
of  the  Empire  State  of  Texas  ought  to  be. 

Several  cities  and  towns  tried  to  profit  by 
Galveston's  misfortune,  but  they  accomplished 
little.  Port  Arthur,  on  Lake  Sabine,  is  the 
southern  terminus  of  one  railroad,  and  is  touched 
by  another.  It  has  grown  rapidly,  and  with 
a  deefHT  channel  may  become  of  considerable 
imp<»rtance  in  the  future.  Beaumont,  on  the 
Neches  River,  is  less  than  thirty  miles  from  the 
Gulf,  and  Congress  has  made  an  appropriation 
for  digging  a  canal  from  the  mouth  of  the  Xeches, 
which  is  very  deep,  along  the  west  shore  of  Lake 
Sabine  to  the  Gulf.  That  city  has  several  big 
rice  mills,  and  the  largest  oil  refinery  in  the 
South  or  West.  Orange,  a  growing  little  city 
on  the  Sabine  River,  is  also  to  have  a  channel 
to  the  Gulf,  and  she  has  fond  hopes  for  the  fu- 
ture. Corpus  Christ!,  situated  on  a  high  bluff 
overlooking  the  bay  of  that  name,  is  to  be  a 
full-fledged  port  when  the  deepening  of  the 
channel  through  Aransas  Pass  is  finished,  and 
Port  Lavaca,  wliere  they  can  cove  oysters  and 
sometimes  use  Baltimore  labels,  will  have  deep 
water  in  the  near  future. 

But  Galveston  is  the  natural  port  of  Texas, 
and  always  will  be.  The  great  transcontinental 
railroads  enter  there,  and  the  big  passenger  and 
freight  steamers  from  New  York  and  trans- 
oceanic ports  now  find  their  moorings  in  her  bay 
safe  and  ample.  The  Southern  Pacific  company 
alone  has  spent  millions  of  dollars  for  docks, 
elevators,  and  approaches.  In  that  company's 
yards  1  saw  a  long  train  cf  cars  loaded  with 
Bugar  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  bound  for  New 
York  ami  Europe.  This  tremendous  through 
trade  is  one  of  the  things  which  make  Galveston 
great  as  a  seaport,  but  it  is  not  the  chief  thing. 
All  Texas  is  growing  faster  and  becoming  richer, 
proportionately,  than  any  other  section  of  this 
country,  and  practically  every  pound  she  ships 
by  water  goes  through  Galveston.  Moreover, 
such   railroads  as   the  Southern    Pacific,  the 
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Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Ke,  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas.  an<l  the  International  &  Great 
Northern  are  constant  feeders  from  many  direc- 
tions, and  from  one  thousand  to  two  thousand 
miles  distant. 

(lalveston's  population  in  1900  was  .37,789. 
To  day  it  is  about  .Ti.OOO.  At  the  time  of  the 
flood  she  was,  ;jtr  capita,  one  of  the  two  or  three 
richest  cities  in  America,  and  still  ranks  very 
high,  millionaires  being  fairly  common  for  a 
place  of  her  size.  Property  values  are  now  about 
the  same  as  tlu'y  were  just  before  the  disaster, 
and  there  is  groat  activity  in  the  real-estate  mar- 
ket. Many  people  who  went  awnv  to  live  have 
returned,  and  many  new  residents  have  come 
from  the  North  and  the  East.  Galveston  is  not 
growing  so  fa.st  as  she  wouM  had  the  flood 
never  visited  her.  There  are  thou.sands  of  per- 
sons who  believe  it  is  not  safe  even  to  spend  the 
night  there,  and  this  fear  is  bound  to  injure  the 
city's  growth  for  years  to  come.  Nothing  short 
of  complete  destruction,  however,  will  stop  her 
growth  as  a  port,  and  if  the  .'»00-feet-wide  cause- 
way which  is  now  being  seriously  discussed  is 
ever  constructed  U'tween  Galveston  Island  and 
the  mainlaml,  many  a  doubting  Thomas  will  be 
won  over.* 

•.\  full  nrcnunt  of  GalvcKlon'it  remnrkahle  restoriition 
afUT  till-  HimmI  of  IWU  will  bt-  fuund  In  the  fulluwinv  article. 
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HOW  GALVESTON  SFXURED  PROTECTION 

AGAINST  THE  SEA. 

BY  W.  WATSON  DAVIS 


OFF  the  Toxftn  coast,  at  the  eastern  end  of  a 
long,  low  island,  rises,  apparently  from 
the  waves,  the  city  of  Galveston.  The  island  is 
narrow,  for  a  twenty-minute  walk  takes  oni'  from 
the  surge  of  the  Uulf  to  the  placid  waters  »»f 
Galveston  Hay,  which  stretches  for  miles  inlaml, 
east  of  the  city,  and  finally  Mends  with  the  prai 
ries  or  is  lost  in  the  gloom  of  cypress  swamps. 

This  is  an  exposed  and  isolated  position  for  a 
port  which  ia  the  converging  point  of  fifty-three 
steamship  lines  and  nine  railway  systems  ;  which 
can  hoast  six  mih'S  of  dock  and  five  grain  eleva- 
tors ;  wliich  exports  one-third  of  the  wheat  sent 
from  tlie  United  States;  which  during  1;hj:{ 
shipped  4  (if), 000  more  Imles  of  cotton  than  New  Or- 
h'ans  ;  and.  finally,  which,  in  this  day  and  country 
of  strenuous  com{)etition,  has  passed,  in  turn,  lial- 
tiraore  and  Hoston  (including  C'harlestowii),  and 
DOW  ranks  third  among  the  exporting  ports  of 
our  country. 

RESri.TS  OF  THE  OREAT  STORM  OF  1900. 

And  yet  only  five  years  ago  (Jalveston  was 
visiteii  with  a  tlismsU'r  which  threatened  its  very 
existiMice.  Millions  of  dollars  and  tliousantls  of 
human  lives  were  lost,  aud  the  receding  waves 
of  the  great  storm  of  li»00  left  a  stricken  city, 
with  thousands  of  its  inhabitants  ruined  and  de- 
moralized. After  that  awful  ."^eptemher  cata- 
clysm, the  outside  world  classed  Galveston  as  a 
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city  of  the  past.  The  press  of  the  countrj'  and 
many  men  of  science  openly  condemned  tlie  geo- 
graphical situation.  Vet  the  people  of  (  Jalves- 
ton never  seriously  discussed  abandoning  their 
city.  Civic  pride  and  love  of  home,  combined 
with  financial  and  commercial  reasons,  forbade 
them.  The  ({uestion  was  not  one  of  immediate 
municipal  life  or  death,  as  so  often  lias  been  as- 
serted, but  simply  one  of  prosperity  or  decline. 

The  latter  seemed  inevitable.  The  city  was 
burdened  with  a  floating  debt  of  $200,000  ; 
there  were  no  funds  in  the  treasury  ;  |tlS,000,- 
000  of  ]>roperty  had  been  destroyed  ;  more  than 
G,000  lives  had  been  lost,  thereby  materially  re- 
ducing the  number  of  taxpayers  ;  many  more 
than  that  number  wt-re  penniless  ;  above  all 
things,  confidence  in  the  city  as  a  place  for 
home-seekers  and  a  fiehl  for  financial  exploita- 
tion was  gone. 

Nor  were  the  affairs  of  Galveston  County, — 
two  thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  which  lived  in 
<  I.-ilvcslon, — in  a  better  condition.  Its  rural  dis- 
trict.s  had  suffered  terriiily  from  the  storm,  there 
was  no  money  in  the  treasury,  a  public  debt  of 
^!>;!4,000  was  owed. 

If  ever  in  the  history  of  communities  there 
was  glooHi  ahead,  it  was  here.  Action  was  im- 
perative,— action  which  shouKl  awaken  the  peo- 
ple to  tremendous  c-fTort,  and  which  should  have 
for  its  linal  aim  and  one  great  object  the  restt>- 
ration  of  confi<h'nce  and  the  absolute  protection 
of  the  city  from  the  sea. 
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THE  CAMPAION  FOB  PROTECTION. 

This  idea  of  protection  was  not  new.  In 
187-t,  Gen.  Hraxton  Hrafrg  and  a  few  other 
thoughtful  men  advocatLMi  earnestly  the  build- 
ing of  "  an  adequate  system  of  dikes  and  other 
protections."  Thus,  the  idea  was  born  a  gener- 
ation ago.  but  failed  to  bo  generally  entertained 
until  after  the  stonn  of  l'.»00. 

Then  it  was  tliat  a  uhiquo  body  of  citizens 
took  it  in  hand,  and  with  n>a.sterly  cleverness 
and  rapiiiity  overcame  all  obstacles,  and,  finally, 
made  possible  the  actual  building  of  this  "ade- 
quate system  of  dikes  and  other  protections.'' 
The  Deep  Water  Committee  is  the  name  of  this 
organization,  composed  of  seventeen  members, 
all  solid  business  men, — bankers,  merchants, 
brokers,  lawyers.  It  was  funned  many  years 
ago,  and,  as  its  name  indicates,  its  purpose  was 
the  deepening  of  Galveston  Harbor.  It  has 
long  liad  its  representative  in  Washington,  as 
well  as  at  the  State  capital,  Austin.  Largely 
through  its  efforts,  the  national  government  was 
induced  to  build  the  great  Galveston  jetties, 
costing  ♦9,0U0.000. 

A  few  njonths  after  the  storm,  this  body 
quietly  resolve*!  to  inaugurate  a  movement  for 
protection  again.st  further  danger  to  life  and 
property.  With  clear  forethought,  these  ea{)- 
tains  of  local  finance  and  trade  planned  their 
campaign.  First,  an  efficient  and  honest  muni- 
cipal government  had  to  be  installed.  Political 
rings  then  controlled  the  city,  and  had  controlled 
it  for  the  l>est  part  of  forty  years.  Kven  in  the 
time  of  (  Jalveston's  pro8|M>rity,  tiie  expenditures 
each  year  had  been  something  like  ^lUO.OOU 
over  the  income.  It  ha«l  become  customary  to 
issue  floating  indebtedness  bonds  to  the  amount 


of  $200,000  every  two  years  to  aid  in  meeting 
the  running  expenses,  and  consequently  tliero 
was  always  a  heavy  floating  debt  overhanging 
the  city.  It  would  be  foolhardy  for  a  bankrupt 
and  demoralized  municipality  of  thirty  thousand 
to  embark  on  an  enterprise  of  such  moment 
with  its  public  affairs  under  such  management. 
Thus,  the  first  step  to  be  taken  in  physical  pro- 
tection from  the  sea  was  civic  reform. 

Quietly  the  Deep  Water  Committee  went 
about  its  work,  for  it  was  }>etter  that  a  small 
body  of  liusiness  men  should  head  v  a  reform 
movement  unknown,  since  the  attack  was  to  be 
made  on  established  political  combinations. 

A  committee  of  lawyers  was  selected  to  draw 
up  and  submit  a  plan  for  a  new  form  of  city 
government.  Under  this  plan,  Galveston  was 
to  have  a  commission  government,  with  \t»  ex- 
ecutive force, — a  mayor  and  four  comnjissiouers, 
— ai)pointed  by  the  Governor  of  Texas. 

By  the  press,  and  by  men  accountable  to  the 
Deep  Water  Committee,  the  proposition  was 
laid  before  the  people.  Simple  and  conclusive 
facts  were  stateti.  The  new  charter  was  the 
direct  que.stion  at  issue.  Protection  from  the 
sea  and  an  effort  to  lu-tter  conditions  soon  be- 
came a  living  part  of  the  campaign.  The  Irish 
drayman,  the  negro  stevedore,  the  fisherman, 

the  small  merchant,  the  liost  of  dock  hands,  

nmst  of  whom  had  heretofore  been  tools  of  the 
ward  boss, — either  became  tools  of  the  opposition, 
or  resolved  for  the  first  time  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  bossism  and  ilo  a  little  vtiting  on  their 
(»wn  acctnint.  In  the  light  of  subsequent  events, 
the  latter  seems  the  case.  Why  ?  Probably 
the  general  depression  in  the  eity  gave  then) 
le.ss  work.  Probably  ihvy  had  seen  a  dear 
friend,  or  a  wife,  or  a  child  swept  out  to  sea  on 
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that  Rwfiil  .Septein)>er  night.    Probably  a  bar 

ren  samt  l>aiik,  wlu^re  once  stoofi  a  !itt!f»  lionif, 
built  and  adorned  witU  bard  earned  savings, 
made  each  hearken  to  the  doetrine  of  protection. 
Certain  it  wag  that  an  upheaval  against  the  old 
rigime  took  place.  The  politicians?  fought  hard, 
but  they  were  opposing  vital,  living,  throbbing 
iBBues  and  tliey  lost.  Six-aevenths  of  th«  people 
were  against  thfTn. 

The  first  step  toward  protection  )iad  been  won. 
The  new  commission  form  of  govekvment,  with 
its  cxrCTitivp  force  a|>p<tintt'd  1)y  the  governor  of 
the  State,  proved  the  most  ethcicut  in  the  his- 
tory of  Galveston.  A  rapid,  effective  move  had 
been  made  by  the  Deep  Water  Committee. 

Next,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  tins  bo.ly, 
the  purely  formal  riglit  to  undertake  tlie  actual 
work  itself  was  obtained  from  the  State.  Then 
came  the  third  and  final  step  in  tbe  fight  for 
protection,  the  raising  of  adequate  funds. 

FINANriN(i   THE  UNDEKTAKINO. 

Again  appears  the  hand  of  the  Deep  Water 
Committee,  for,  on  September  24,  1901,  at  the 
first  regular  meeting  of  the  mayor  and  commis* 

fiioners  under  the  new  city  charter,  prompt  ac- 
tion was  taken  at  the  spticial  requeat  of  that  or- 
ganization. Reaolntions  were  passed  providing 
for  the  employment  of  an  expert  Imarii  of  en- 
gineers to  report  a  definite  plan  for  protecting 
the  city,  and  the  cost  of  the  work.  In  less  than 
two  months,  three  noted  per8'>iia^'e.'(  in  the  en- 
gineering world, — Gen.  Henry  M.  Robert,  late 
chief  engineer  of  the  United  States  Army  ;  Mr. 
Alfred  NoUe,  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Ripley,— had 
agreed  to  serve.  On  January  25,  1902,  they  re- 
ported a  plan  calling  for  the  erection  of  a  soli<j 
concrete  wall  along  the  Gulf  front  and  the  rais- 
ing of  the  city's  grade,  the  whole  undertaking 
to  cost  $3,5U5,U00. 

This  plan  was  promptly  accepted  by  the  city, 
and  shortly  afterward  the  county  of  Galveston 
was  requested,  through  the  Commissioners'  Court, 
to  undertake  the  building  of  the  sea  wall,  at  a 
cost  of  $1,500,000,  leaving  to  the  city  the  rais- 
ing of  the  grade.  eBtirnate>i  at  ♦2.000,000.  I'rop- 
erty  owners  in  the  city  pay  taxes  in  both  juris- 
dictions, and  hence  miist  bear  both  burdens. 

Kre  the  county  vnnUl  undertake  tliis  work,  it 
was  necessary  by  law  that  two-thirus  oi  the  vot- 
ers agree  to  it  Accordingly,  the  proposition  to 
issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  |l.500,ooo  for  the 
conslrnetion  of  a  sea  wall,  and  to  levy  a  tax  of 
fifty  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  to  provide  in- 
terest and  the  legal  2  per  cent,  .-^iokin;.'  -iii:>i. 
was  srnl'iniitted  to  tlie  pn  -pK-.  Three  thousand 
votes  were  cast  for  it  and  twenty-two  against  it. 
This  result  of  the  "  sea  wall  election "  is  one 


of  the  most  significant  evente  in  all  the  under- 
taking. It  is  t!ie  very  epitome  of  tlie  reason  for 
success.  It  shows,  as  few  things  could  kIiow,  the 
genuineness  and  unanimity  of  public  opinion. 
The  people,  heart  and  sonl,  were  backing  the 

movi'trient. 

.\pl  lication  was  now  made  by  the  city  for 
State  aid  in  its  share  of  the  work,  grade-raising. 
After  much  debate,  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  leg- 
islature, granting  to  the  city  the  ad  valtjrcm  taxes 
and  a  portion  of  the  occupation  and  poll  taxes 
for  two  year.H.  amounting  to,  probably,  I  10.000. 
Not  daunted  by  this  meager  help,  the  city  con- 
tinued to  push  ito  request,  and  thenext  year,  at  the 
assembling  of  the  twenty-eighth  legislature,  the 
time  limit  of  the  foregoing  appropriation  was 
extended  fifteen  years  and  the  taxable  area  to 
all  Galveston  County.  The  totol  sum  thus  re- 
ceived from  tlie  State  will  amount  to,  approxi- 
mately, Isl, 000,000,  —  $70,000  per  annum.  If 
this  had  not  been  granted,  Che  city  would  have 
been  unable  to  undertake  the  prade  raising.  Tlio 
other  $1,000,000  of  this  total  $2,000,000  amount 
will  be  paid  directly  from  the  city  fuiMla. 

BrrLDINO  THK  WALL. 

Preliminaries  were  now  over.  Funds  seemed 
assured.  Henceforward,  the  question  of  protec- 
tion was  eoiisifriicd  to  the  engineer's  skill  and 
the  financier's  competence  and  honesty  in  judi- 
ciously handling  the  public's  money. 

On  September  If.  1002,  tlie  contract  for  the 
building,  of  the  sea  wall  was  awarded  to  J.  M. 
O^Rourke  ft  Co.,  of  Denver,  Col.,  at  a  cost  of 
$1,198,318.  This  wall  was  to  be  of  solid  con- 
crete, IG  feet  high,  IC  feet  thick  at  the  base,  and 
5  feet  at  the  top,  and  was  to  skirt  the  Gulf  front 
for  three  and  one-quartor  miles.  To  guard  il 
from  the  full  force  of  the  wave.^.  there  was  to 
extend  along  the  sea  side  a  breakwater,  or  rip> 
rap,  27  feet  in  width,  composed  of  rough  bloclcs 
of  stone.  Such  was  to  be  tlie  finished  work,  and 
the  foundation  on  which  to  build  was  a  mere 
sand  bar  at  the  edge  of  the  heaving  sea. 

One  month  after  the  awarding  of  the  contract 
the  constrnetixn  began.  In  unison  with  tlie  roar 
of  the  surf  arose  the  rapid  thud,  thud,  thud  of 
four  pile-drivers  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
great  wal!.  Two  were  forcing  through  thirty, 
forty,  fifty  feet  of  shifty  sand  to  solid  clay  bot- 
tom huge,  creosotcd  timbers,  extending  in  four 
parallel  lines  feet  apart,  each  pile  being  4  feet 
from  its  nearest  neighbor.  In  the  wake  of  each 
of  these  two  machines  came  a  similar  one  driv- 
ing the  8h(>et  piling,  a  row  of  heavy  l*foot  {dank 
driven  24  feet  into  the  sand,  and  m  near  to  one 
another  as  to  be  practically  water-tight.  The 
purpose  of  the  sheet  piling  Is  to  protect  the 
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foundation  from  the  undermininj;  action  of  the 
surf.  It  extends  in  the  rear  of  the  seaward  line 
of  round  piling,  which  have  horizontal  timbers 
bolted  to  their  tops.  To  this  line  of  timbers  is 
spiked  each  sheet  piling.  The  pile-drivers  em- 
ployed, all  told,  forty  men,  and  carried  on  opera- 
tions in  couplets  from  different  points.  Thus, 
forty  men  and  four  machines  built  on  the  foun- 
dation of  Galveston  Island  itself  a  foundation 
more  stable  than  the  island. 

What  might  be  termed  the  upper  foundation 
came  next.  To  a^epth  of  3  feet  and  a  width 
of  little  more  than  IG,  the  earth  was  removed 
along  the  line  of  piling.  Into  the  trench  poured 
concrete  from  the  spout  of  the  "little  mixer," — 
a  machine  moving  astride  the  trench  on  rails 
laid  at  the  trench's  sides.  Into  the  over-hungry 
maw  of  the  "  little  mixer  "  were  emptied  crushed 
granite,  cement,  sand,  and 
water.  With  a  jarring 
sound,  the  mass  was  ground 
into  concrete,  which,  as  it 
rapidly  filled  the  trench, 
was  firmly  beaten  down 
around  the  heads  of  the 
piling.  Along  the  top  of 
this  concrete  foundation 
were  made  three  contin- 
uous depressions, — keys  to 
strengthen  the  juncture 
with  the  upper  wall. 

Before  the  construction 
of  this  upper  wall  was  be- 
gun, the  riprap  was  laid 
along  the  edge  of  the  Gulf 
at  its  intended  seaward 
base.  The  solid  concrete 
foundation  already  laid  fa 
cilitated  this  part  of  the 
work.  It  became  the  base 
of  operations  for  a  power- 
ful steam  crane.  Just  in 
rear  ran  four  parallel  rail- 
road tracks  built  especial- 


ly for  the  purpose  of  handling  sea-wall  ma- 
terial. ( >n  tlie  track  nearest  the  wall  stood 
cars  loaded  with  blocks  of  granite,  weighing  in 
many  cases  one  ton  apiece.  The  mighty  arm  of 
the  crane  was  swung  over  a  loaded  car,  where 
two  men  stood  waiting.  Nimbly  they  adjusted 
the  hooks  antl  chains  around  the  block  of  stone. 
At  a  given  signal,  the  arm  of  the  machine,  ohc- 
dient  to  the  engineer's  throttle,  arose  and  nja- 
jestically  moved  outward  until  it  had  reached 
the  place  of  deposit  for  its  load.  In  this  man- 
ner the  riprap  was  laid.  Train-loads  of  rough 
stone  arrived  almost  daily  from  the  great  granite 
quarries  of  central  Texas. 

The  building  of  the  solid  concrete  upper  por- 
tion of  the  wall  was  the  third  and  final  stage  in 
the  sea-wall  construction.  It  was  necessary  to 
build  this  in  sections,  because  disastrous  crack- 
ing from  contracting,  expanding,  and  settling 
would  occur  if  such  a  mass  of  concrete  were  laid 
in  one  continuous  line.  Kach  section  is  60  feet 
long,  and  is  connected  with  its  fellow  by  a 
maiiimotli  vertical  tongue-and  groove.  Elach  re- 
quired the  classic  number  of  seven  days  to  dry 
thoroughly  and  set  before  another  could  be 
added.  The  rate  of  construction  was  one  section 
per  day.  Consequently,  a  regular  system  was 
evolved.  .Seven  alternate  sections  were  budt, 
and  then  the  intervening  ones.  By  this  method 
there  was  no  delay,  and  the  same  crew  of  men 
carried  the  work  continuously  forward. 

The  first  thing  done  was  to  erect  a  wooden 
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form,  or  "box,"  the  shape 
and  size  of  a  GO-foot  section 
of  tlie  wall.  Then,  on  a  car 
iiinncdiatuly  in  roar  t)f  the 
wall  was  stationed  the 
"  l)i>;"  concrete  n>ix»'r,  with 
two  8teain  cranes.  To  each 
of  the  cranes  was  attached 
a  huge  iron  l»ucket.  One 
crane  swung  its  bucket  far 
out  over  tliree  parallel  lines 
of  loaded  cars.  From  ono 
car  llio  I>ucket  receivijd 
tlie  pr()p4'r  pn)p<>rtion  of 
crushed  granite  ;  from  an- 
other, sand  ;  and  from  a 
third,  cement.  Uack  swung 
the  crane,  and  the  loail  was 
emptied  into  the  receiving 
funnrl  of  the  mixer.  At  the 
nii.\<-r'8  discharging  funnel 
optirated  the  t)ther  crane, 
and  with  its  load  of  con- 
crete   it  swung   over  the 

wooden  "  box."  A  signal  was  given,  a  rope 
jerki'd.  the  bottom  of  the  bucket  opened,  and 
the  mass  was  dropped  within,  where  the  "tamp- 
ing crew  "  packeil  it  down.  As  the  concrete 
filled  the  wooden  shell,  it  gradually  covered  the 
10-foot  steel  rei-nforcing  rods  occurring  at  in- 
tervals of  4  feet,  and  held  iu  a  semi  ■  vertical 
position  by  light  rope. 

With  admirable  system  the  work  progressed, 
and  on  the  "JOth  of  July,  1904,  at  "2:55  r.M.,  the 
great  wall  stood  completed, — a  frowning  fort- 
ress, an  I'ngineering  triumph,  a  result  of  public 
spirit.  It  is  a  colossal  structure,  weighing  4ft,- 
UOO  ]»ounds  per  foot,  and  composed  of  13,110 
car- loads  of  material,  proportioned  as  follows  : 
Cru8he<l  granite,  7,500  ;  sand,  '2,r}00  ;  cement, 
1,H.')0  ;  round  piling,  1,000  ;  sheet  piling.  750; 
reen forcing  rods,  10.  These  figures  do  not  in- 
clu<le  the  granite  riprap,  consisting  of  5.000  car- 
loads of  stone,  and  weighing  100.000  tons.  The 
sea  wall  originally  exten«led  17,593  feet,  but  the 
uatii'iiiil  government  has  continued  it  one  mile 
farther,  so  that  it  now  include^  Fort  Crockett. 

KAI8IXO  TUE  LEVKL  OF  TUE  CITY. 

The  i'nginecring  problem  of  building  the  sea 
wall  was  simpler  than  that  of  carrying  out  the 
8econ«l  half  of  the  plan  for  protecting  the  city, 
— the  raising  of  the  grade.  This  means  the  fill- 
ing in  with  earth  or  sand  from  the  top  of  the 
sea  wall  back  acro.s8  the  island  to  the  bay  front, 
from  a  height  of  17  f»'et  at  the  wall  to  S  feet 
at  the  bay.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  busi- 
uess  section  next  the  bay,  because  of  its  many 
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large  stone  buildings  and  protected  situation,  is 
not  included  in  the  above,  area. 

After  a  careful  preliminary  survey,  in  which 
it  was  estimated  that  11,244,000  cubic  yards  of 
material  would  be  necessary  for  the  fill,  the  con- 
tract was  awarded  to  Goedhart  &  Bates,  of  N»'W 
York  City.  The  cost  was  figured  upon  the  basis 
of  18^  cents  per  cubic  yard  for  the  area  under 
the  supervision  of  the  city,  amounting  to 
9;i8,175.  For  filling  the  100-foot  strip  of  the 
sea  wall  right  of  way  immediately  in  rear  of 
the  wall,  20  cents  jx»r  cubic  yard  was  the  cost, 
or  a  total  of  1142,570.  This  latter  work  was 
under  the  supervision  of  the  county. 

The  three  fundamental  divisions  in  the  prob- 
lem of  grade-raising  were, — first,  the  obtaining 
of  the  material ;  second,  its  transportation  ;  third, 
its  distribution.  The  solution  of  the  problem 
was  as  ingenious  as  simple,  and  was  in  accord 
with  the  most  advanced  engineering  practice. 
Neither  railroads,  nor  dump-carts,  nor  the  prq- 
verliial  man  with  the  wheelbarrow  played  any 
part.  From  the  coast  of  Germany  have  come 
four  powerful  suction  dredges. — the  Holm,  with 
a  capacity  of  550  cubic  yards  ;  and  the  Textif, 
/Aiidtliini,  and  (iftlvestoii,  each  with  a  capacity 
of  1,500  cubic  yards.  The  I/ohn  was  the  first 
to  arrive.  In  conjunction  with  two  "cutter" 
dredges,  and  some  ft^rty  (since  increased  to  sev- 
enty) steel  "scrapers,"  pulled  V»y  mules,  it  began 
the  construction  of  a  ship  canal  in  rear  of  the 
sea  wall.  This  canal,  when  finished,  will  extend 
for  two  a"Tid  one-half  miles,  and  is  200  feet  wide 
and  21  feet  deep.    It  is  the  key  to  the  solution 
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of  the  prol)lem  of  transportation  and  liistribu- 
tion  of  grade-raising  material.  This  niateriul  is 
to  be  8ea  sand,  obtained  from  tlie  bay  and  oil 
the  bar.  The  suction  dredge  steams  to  sea,  and 
drops  to  the  bottom  her  receiving  main.  The 
engines  begin  to  throb,  and  into  her  rwrny 
"  liopper "  fK>ur8  semi. liquid  sand  and  water. 
When  loaded  she  turns  on  her  homeward  trip, 
and  deep  laden  enters  the  canal.  As  the  canal 
progresses,  the  dredges  establish  pipe  stations 
at  the  head  of  each  street,  ending  thereon.  At 
these  pipe  stations  they  discharge  their  loads  by 
expelling  the.a  through  4'2-inch  mains,  exten<ling 
up  each  street.  At  the  ends  of  the  mains  gush 
out  sand  and  water.  The  sand  settles  and  the 
water  flows  off.  At  no  time  will  the  base  of 
distribution, — the  dredge, — be  ujore  than  a  mile 
and  one-quarter  from  the  point  of  discharge. 
G ratle-raising  is  progressing  from  the  edge  of 
the  ranal  toward  the  bay.  After  the  grade  has 
been  raised,  the  dredges  will  fill  the  canal  by 
discharging  their  loa<is  into  it,  backing  out  as 
they  do  so. 

Night  and  day  operations  are  continuing,  each 
dredge  making  five  or  six  round  trips  in  twenty- 


four  hours.  The  contract  time  for  completion  of 
the  work  is  January  1,  1907.  In  little  over  two 
years  will  '250  men, — the  combined  strength 
of  the  grade-raising  force, — build,  virtually,  a 
mountain,  its  cubic  contents  so  great  that  if 
every  individual  of  the  350,000,000  population 
of  Europe  staggered  under  a  load  of  sand,  all 
their  loads  combined  would  }iardly  duplicate  it. 
It  would  take  more  than  700  steamships  the  sixe 
of  the  great  Baltic,  which  is  the  largest  in  the 
world,  to  carry  these  17,000,000  tons  of  sand. 

All  this  entails  heavy  accompanying  expense. 
Pavenients.  car  lines,  sewer  pipes,  buildings, — 
all  must  bo  elevated  to  meet  the  increase  in 
grade.  It  will  necessitate  the  raising  of  some 
3,000  buildings.  The  owners  of  these  bear  the 
expense. 

The  whole  scheme  of  protection  is  now  rapidly 
nearing  completion.  When  this  comes  to  pass, 
Galveston  will  stand  reclaimed.  From  the  con- 
ception of  the  idea  in  the  gloom  of  failure  and 
destruction  to  the  j)re8ent  wonderful  achieve- 
ments the  keynote  has  Ix^en — public  spirit.  The 
people  of  Galveston,  rich  and  poor,  are  bearing 
the  expense  for  these  engineering  triumphs. 
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DOWN  at  San  Antonio  they  arc  fond  of  tell 
ing  how,  one  day  early  in  the  fifties, 
Kobert  E.  Lee,  tlien  an  officer  in  the  United 
States  Army,  stood  for  a  long  time  on  a  high 
V)Iiiff  in  Kerr  County,  Texas,  and  looked  thought- 
fully toward  the  Northwest.  Joseph  E.  Johnston 
and  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  are  said  to  have 
been  standing  near  by. 

"  What  do  you  see  ?"  asked  one. 
I  am  listening  to  the  footsteps  of  oncoming 
millions,"  he  answered. 

Human  endurance  permitting,  tlio  famous 
soldier  might  have  stood  there  until  the  present 
day  without  l>eing  jostled  aside  1/y  the  injmi- 
grating  hordes,  but  they  would  have  made  him 
a  director  of  nations  in  peace,  to  gui<le  lliem  to 
pots  of  gold  and  spheres  of  influence  in  the  new 
El  Doratlo.  A  million  (iiermans,  Poles.  Czechs, 
and  Anglo-Saxons  have  settled  in  Southwest 
Texas  since  then,  native  peons  and  decadent 
liidalgoes  are  serving  them  and  catering  to  their 
wants,  and  yet  one  may  still  roam  over  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  meadow,  mesquite.  and 
cactus  undisturbed  save  by  the  bark  of  a  timor- 
ous coyote  or  possibly  the  distant  rustle  of  a 
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jaguar.  That  is  the  land  of  magnificent  acre- 
age and  distances.  Fence  off  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut from  the  Thames  Hiver  to  the  New 
York  line,  make  the  capitol  at  Hartford  the 
manor-house,  then  place  the  front  gate  at  New 
Haven,  and  you  will  have  an  estate  of  about  the 
dimensions  of  the  King  ranch,  in  Hidalgo.  Star, 
and  Xueces  counties.  Two  million  acres  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  cattle  owned  by  one 
woman  !  Ranches  containing  from  100,000  to 
500,000  acres  are  so  numerous  as  to  be  almost 
commonplace. 

But  it  is  the  breaking  up  of  these  vast  hold- 
ings which  is  responsible  for  the  sensational 
development  now  attracting  the  attention  of  all 
America.  One  optimistic  Texan  told  me  that 
the  cattlemen  had  tired  of  silence  and  longed 
for  company.  Maybe  they  have.  It  is  the  jingle 
of  gold,  thougli,  which  has  stirred  them.  From 
five  to  thirty  acres  of  grass,  according  to  the 
pro<luctivene8S  of  the  soil,  are  required  to  fatten 
a  steer.  So  long  as  tliat  steer's  selling  price 
pays,  above  all  ex|>ense8,  6  percent,  on  the  market 
value  of  the  land,  there  is  money  in  raising  it. 
When  the  land  increases  in  value,  however,  there 
is  more  money  in  selling  the  ranch.  The  steer 
is  falling  behind,  and  that  is  why  Texas,  from 
San  Antonio,  Houston,  and  Galveston  on  the 
north  to  Hrownsville  on  the  south,  is  booming 
as  it  never  did  before.  Mere  out]X)8t8  of  a  few 
years  ago  are  flourishing  young  cities  now  ;  more 
towns  are  springing  up.  and  there  are  great  i>lan- 
tations  where  the  rattle  of  the  mower  and  the 
song  of  the  plowman  have  supplanted  the  crack 
of  the  cowlx>y'8  lash  and  the  soughing  of  the 
wind  in  the  chaparral.  Whither  goes  the  cattle- 
man '(  To  western  Texas  and  the  Territories, 
and  eventually  into  Mexico. 

A  OKKAT  KKllT  AM»  VKOKTABI.R  OAKDEK. 

On  being  admitted  to  the  l'ni«m.  Texas  re- 
si-rved  the  right  to  be  sub<Iivide«i  into  five 
States  whenever  her  population  should  justify 
it  ;  atul  when  the  partitum  is  made,  that  portion 
now  kniiwn  as  ."-Southwest  Texas,  but  which  is 
n-aily  .soutliern  Texas,  will  become  one  of  the 
richest  of  all  the  commonwealths.  Governor 
Herrick,  of  Ohio,  made  the  trip  from  Corpus 
Christi  to  Ibownsville  la.st  spring,  and  tele- 
graphed Governor  Lanham  that  he  had  just 
seen  the  richest  section  of  the  greatest  State  in 
the  I'liion.  That  may  seem  fulsome  praise.  Imt 
results  go  far  to  prove  its  truth.    For  instance. 
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near  Laredo,  which  is  nearly 
two  hundred  miles  west  of 
Corpus  Chrigti,  a  man  named 
Alexanderplanted  thirty-five 
acres  in  onions  in  1!MI4.  and 
cleared,  approxiniately,  ♦'-'I,- 
000.  His  gross  receipts  wen; 
I'JS.OOO,  and  liis  expenses 
#7,000.  In  190.).  John  ("los- 
ner  reaped  nine  cuttings  of 
alfalfa  from  a  'J20-acro  field 
near  Hidalgo,  which  is  in 
the  extreme  southern  section 
of  Hidalgo  County,  on  the 
Rio  ( I  ramie  River.  The  total 
yield  was  'lA~-y  tons,  and  it 
marketed  at  (11  per  ton,  or 
#27.225.  His  net  profit  was 
#17.44j.  or  #79.25  per  acre 
on  land  which  cost  less  than 
#5  per  acre.  Three  y<far8  ago,  Mr.  Closner 
sold  the  crop  from  a  two  acn?  liaiianu  grove 
for  #500.  There  was  practically  no  cost  of 
production.  Four  hundred  refrigerator  car- 
loads of  truck,  consisting  of  Bermuda  onions, 
cabbage,  potatoes,  watermelons,  cantaloupes, 
mixed  vegetables,  and  strawberries,  were  shipped 
from  the  extreme  southwest  si'ction  during 
the  spring  of  1905,  and  every  consignment 
properly  marketed  brought  handsome  returns 
to  the  producer.  Many  fruit-growers  and  gar- 
deners simply  bilh'd  their  products  to  certain 
commission  merchants  in  tlie  largo  cities  and 
hoped  for  the  best.  Almost  invariably  an  un- 
favorable rep<^)rt  was  received.  ( Mie  man  was 
actually  requested  to  send  a  check  for  #2.»>5,  it 
being  claimed  that  the  small  proportion  of  the 
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carload  received  in  good  condition  did  not 
bring  a  surn  sufTlcietit  to  defray  expenses  of 
liandling.  Several  unscrupulous  agents  were 
detected  and  forced  to  refund,  but  the  njajority 
kept  the  money  which  rightfully  belonged  to 
the  grower. 

This  disheartened  many,  an<l  those  who  liave 
been  rushing  to  Kingsville,  I^rownsville,  and 
Laredo  in  the  past  few  months  have  met  a  few 
coming  away.  Organization  and  business  meth- 
ods will  right  all  this.  Southwest  Texas,  espe- 
cially Corpus  Christi.  sends  vegetables  and  fruits 
to  the  Northern  markets  from  two  to  six  weeks 
ahead  of  any  other  section  of  the  South,  and 
such  an  advantage  is  bound  to  prove  perma- 
nently profitable. 

IHKUJATION   BY   AKTKSIAN  WELLS. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  south  of 
(,"orpus  Christi  on  the  east  ami  just  l)elow  San 
Antonio  on  the  West  is  semi -arid  country,  and 
therefore  has  to  be  irrigated.  The  original  cost, 
if  paid  down,  is  considerable,  V»ut  those  who  are 
doing  most  to  develop  tlie  country  are  making 
the  irrigation  ])roposition  comparatively  ea.sy  for 
the  newcon)er  by  watering  his  farm  for  so  much 
an  acre,  the  price  ranging  from  #10  to  #25. 
ihwe  a  farmer  is  independent  of  tlie  rainfall  he 
is  on  a  fair  road  to  fortune.  One  company  con- 
trols .'til. 00(1  acres  west  of  Brownsville,  on  which 
there  are  sixty  miles  of  main  and  branch  canals, 
fed  ]iy  one  great  pumping  plant  witli  a  capacity 
of  100. Olio  gallons  jM'r  minutf.  .\  fair  illu.xtra- 
tion  of  ihe  possibilities  of  irrigation  is  the  water- 
ing of  the  famous  ha  I'arra  ranch,  containing 
SOO. 000  acres,  owned  hy  .lolin  O.  Kennedy.  On 
this  ranch,  which  is  inclosed  and  subdivide*! 
with  5»>o  miles  of  smooth-wire  fence,  are  97  ar- 
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from  the  chrysalis  a^x)Ut  tlio  first  week  in  July  ; 
so  the  cotton  which  is  planted  oarly  and  de- 
velops quickly  stands  the  least  chanc<?  of  beinp 
seriously  damaged.  Texas  contriliutj'd  about 
2,500,000  bales  to  the  total  cotton  yield  of  the 
United  States  for  1905,  which  was  more  than 
10,000,000  bales.  This  is  a  marked  decrease, 
as  it  was  formerly  customary  for  the  State  to 
produce  one-third  of  the  annual  crop. 

A  long  the  coast,  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  miles 
inland,  most  of  the  South  Texas  country  is  low 
and  level.  Hero  sugar  cane  and  rice  are  being 
grown  on  a  prodigious  scale.  Probably  the  moot 
extensive  sugar  plantation  is  that  at  Sugarland, 
twenty-five  miles  southwest  of  Houston.  Last 
year  there  wore  .1.400  acres  under  cultivation, 
and  this  season  the  acreage  is  to  be  increased 
to  5,000.  There  are  several  mills  and  one  large 
refinery,  which  not  only  grind  anil  refine  the 
product  of  this  plantation,  but  of  smaller  ones, 
containing  a  total  of  4.000  acres,  atijacent  there- 
to. The  Sugarland  plant,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  its  owner,  Col.  Edward  Cunningham, 
represents  an  outlay  of  $2,500,000,  ami  in  an 
average  year  pays  8  per  cent,  on  $3,500,000. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  five  was  a  banner  year 
for  rice-growt'rs,  and  Texas  led  all  rice-j)roduring 
States.  Proltaljly  the  greatest  success,  acreage 
considered,  was  scored  by  S.  Saibarra,  a  former 
member  of  the  Japanese  Parliament,  who  has 
taken  out  his  first  naturalization  papers,  and  now 
owns  a  plantation  at  Webster,  in  Hrazoria  County. 
With  seed  im|X)rted  from  Japan,  ho  pro«luced 
:50  sacks,  or  ai)out  SO  bushels,  to  the  acre  on 
200  acres,  valued  at  $25  each,  and  cleared  $15,- 
000.  ]{.  Onishi.  formerly  a  newspaper  editor 
of  Tokio,  also  had  phenomenal  success  on  an 
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tesian  wells,  whose  capacity  ranges  from  .'550  to 
1,100  gallons  |H>r  minute. 

COTTON,  BUOAK,   AND  RICE. 

Cotton  is  still  the  Texas  planter's  Iwst  beloveil 
crop,  and  thousands  of  acres  of  it  are  grown  in 
the  southwestern  country,  principally  north  of 
Skidmore.  Hut  the  Mexican  boll-weevil  is  there, 
and  does  not  seenj  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  get  away. 
It.s  visitation  wrought  financial  ruin  in  some 
sections.  Time  is  likely  to  prove  it  was  really 
a  blessing  in  disgui.se.  The  planter  has  been 
forced  to  grow  other  crops, — such  as  corn,  wheal, 
oats,  and  hay, — has  found  diversification  ex- 
tremely profitable,  and  now  receives  nearly  as 
much  for  the  cotton  which  the  insect  has  failed 
to  injure  as  he  formerly  did  for  a  full  yielil.  To 
date,  all  efforts  to  erailicate  or  to  check  the  boll- 
weevil  have  proved  futile.    It  begins  to  emerge 
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adjoining  plantation.  The 
Japanese  colony  in  the  rice 
country  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing. Tiiu  ills  that  harass  the 
wliito  man  there  accm  to 
have  little  effect  on  llie  Ori- 
t'riial.  and  the  belief  is  be- 
coming general  in  southern 
Te.xas  that  eventually  the 
white  planter  will  gracefully 
retire  to  the  uplands,  giving 
way  to  the  "  Yellow  IVril." 

It  has  recently  been  dein- 
onstrat«'<l  that  tiiere  is  noth- 
ing in  the  line  of  peaches, 
apricots,  oranges,  bananas, 
grapes,  plums,  etc..  which 
will  not  grow  in  great  abun- 
dance in   this  section,  but 
their  culture  on  an  extensive 
scale  is  only  in  its  infancy. 
In  such  a  brief  magazine  ar- 
ticle it  is  impossible  to  deal 
Willi  all  pliases  of  the  ranching,  agricultural,  or 
horticultural  situation  in  Southwest  Texas,  so 
Vast  is  tbc  country  and  so  varied  its  soils  and 
resources. 

The  foregoing  facts  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  longhorn  steer  is  giving  way  to  the  Here- 
ford antl  the  Durham,  the  common  goat  to  the 
Angora,  the  razor-back  to  the  Poland  China  and 
the  Berkshire  hog.  the  mustang  to  the  trotting- 
bred  and  coach-bred  horse,  and  the  deteriorated 
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Mexican  jack  to  the  best  imported  from  Spain 
are  ample  evidence  of  a  wide  awake,  progressive 
spirit  and  of  the  got)d  work  being  done  by  the 
national  and  State  experimental  farms,  which 
are  fairly  numerous  in  that  section. 

Kl'RAL  AND  UKBAN  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  remarkable  rural  development  of  South- 
west Texas  is  reflected  in  the  rapid  growth  and 
industrial  development  of  such  cities  as  San 

Antonio,  (.Jalveston,  Hous- 
ton. Laredo.  Corpus  Christi, 
Port  Ijavaca,  Victoria,  and 
Brownsville.  There  are 
comparatively  few  largo 
manufactories  in  theso 
places  as  yet,  but  tliey  wdl 
come,  as  will  skilled  labor. 
There  is  too  much  raw  ma- 
terial on  the  grouiKl  anil  too 
areata  local  demand  for  tlio 
finished  article  to  |>ermit  of 
their  staying  away  long. 
Probably  no  part  of  tiie 
L'nited  ."^tates  was  ever  ben- 
efited more  by  railroads. 
Such  companies  as  the 
Southern  Pacific,  .<an  An- 
tonio &  .-Vransas  Pass,  Inter- 
national A:  Creat  Northern. 
C.ulf.  Colorado  &  Santa  Ke, 
an<l  the  St.  Louis,  Browns- 
ville. &  Mexico  are  atlvertis- 
ing  it  far  and  wide  and  the 
fellow  who  wf)ul<l  lag  sees 
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his  property  increase  in 
value  in  spite  of  himself. 

The  mere  ownersliip  of 
land  in  South  Texas  iloes  not 
mean  much.  It  must  be 
good  land.  The  best,  which 
ncvi'r  i  tHjuires  fertilizing,  is 
far  choaiK>r  than  poor  land 
in  the  more  thickly-settled 
.State's.  The  most  desirable 
for  farming  is  the  "  black 
waxy  "  of  the  prairies  and 
uplands  or  the  alluvial  silt 
of  the  Uio  (Jrande  Vallev. 
On  investigation  one  may 
find  just  wliat  he  is  looking 
for  at  from  ^sii  to  $30  per 
acre,  according  to  location 
and  8tate  of  cultivation. 
Under  the  Texas  honiesU'ad 
law,  one  person  is  allowed 
to  own  200  acres  exempt 
from  liability  for  debt  of 

any  kind  except  taxes.  Like  all  other  new 
countries,  Southwest  Texas  has  many  Ishmael- 
ites  in  the  guise  of  real-estat«  operators,  and 
their  ways  are  very  seductive  to  the  tenderfoot 
home-seeker. 

IHMIORATIOX  AKD  THE  LABOR  I'KOIILEM. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Benjamin  Kidd  has 
practically  asserted  that  the  world's  seat  of  em-' 
pire  must  always  remain  north  of  the  fortieth 
degree  of  latitu«le,  large  numbers  of  Toles.  Bo- 
hemians, and  Germans  have  settled  in  Texas  and 
prospered.  "What  effect  the  climate  will  have  on 
future  generations  I  do  not  care  to  try  to  pre- 
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diet,  but  I  do  know  that  the  present  generation 
is  doing  wonders  for  the  State.  Show  me  an 
immigrant  there  of  any  of  the  three  nationali- 
ties, and  I  will  show  you  a  man  who  within  two 
years  will  own  land.  Show  nxe  in  Texas  a  land- 
holding  Mexican,  of  Spanish  descent,  and  I  will 
show  you  a  man  whose  days  as  a  proprietor  are 
nunil>ered.  The  Latin  does  not  seem  to  hold 
his  own  in  the  agricultural  districts  of  the  South- 
ern I'nited  States. 

Throughout  South  Texas,  Mexican  (Indian  and 
half-breed)  farm  labor  is  cheap  and  plentiful, 
but  inferior  wlien  compared  to  labor  in  the 
North.    The  usual  price  per  day  for  ordinary 

  farmwork  is  fifty  cents 

(.\merican  money)  and  one 
meal.  In  rush  seasons,  such 
as  when  strawberries  are 
ready  for  picking  and  ship- 
ment, the  price  will  go  as 
high  as  a  dollar.  A  Mexi- 
can's wants  for  a  week  are 
easily  supplied  with  three  dol- 
lars, and  when  he  has  earned 
that  sum  it  is  hard  to  make 
him  work  the  remainder  of 
ilie  week.  Threatening  to 
employ  him  no  more  is  of  no 
avail.  lie  knows  he  will 
never  freeze,  and  nature  is 
so  generous  in  South  Texas 
that  it  would  be  practically 
impossible  for  him  to  starve. 
Hut  he  respects  a  contract. 
Sign  with  him  at  the  begin- 
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ning  of  tlie  year,  or  for  any  f?iv»*n  length  of  time, 
and  he  will  not  only  work  for  you.  I»ut  will  zealous, 
ly  puard  your  interests.  Under  any  other  circum- 
stances or  condition,  he  is  none  too  trustworthy. 

There  is  another  class  of  labor  in  certain  por- 
tions of  .Southwest  Texas  wliich  is  only  tolerably 
reliable — the  poor  whites.  They  uredescemlants 
of  Tar-heels.  Crackers,  and  other  lowly-liorn  |m*o- 
pies  who  emigrated  to  Texas  fruni  older  Southern 
•States  fifty  and  more  years  ago.  They  have  never 
been  used  to  much,  nml  have  little  or  no  ambi- 
tion to  better  their  condition.  Seeing  other 
white  men  succeed  only  tends  to  make  them  pes- 
simistic, and  the  wann  climate  keeps  their  energy 


at  a  low  ebb.  Some  of  these  poor  whites  work 
"on  the  shares" — make  a  crop  for  half  of  it — 
but  a  majority  prefer  to  work  for  wages  by  the 
day  or  month,  as  tlie  Mexicans  do.  Their  homes 
well  illustrate  what  lialzac  has  described  as  "in- 
dustrious poverty."  Then  there  are  the  negroes; 
not  lialf  so  numerous  as  in  other  sections  of  the 
South,  and  in  great  dt'iiiand  on  sugar  and  rice 
plantations.  Of  course,  it  is  warm  for  a  long 
period  of  each  year,  and  one  cannot  always  be 
active.  The  thermometer  for  months  at  a  time 
will  range  from  7">  degrees  to  i)')  degrees  ;  but 
the  nights  are  always  cool,  and  such  a  thing  as 
sunstroke  is  never  lieard  of. 
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BUILDING  UP  A  STATE  BY  ORGANIZED  EFEORT. 

KV  HAM  1 1 /ION  WRIC.HT. 


THE  xuon  of  the  TWst  and  South  are  waving 
a  tiiagic  wand  of  pul'licity.  and,  behold  ! 
unsettled  lands  are  populate*!.  Almost  in  a 
night,  as  one  might  say.  towns  arise  and  l^ecome 
cities.  Hailroads  throw  out  a  network  of  feed- 
ers, and  a  new  conimunity  is  playing  its  part  in 
the  world  of  progress. 

Tliere  is  no  more  interesting  phase  of  the  de- 
veloj)ment  of  the  West  and  South  tlian  the  en- 
thusiastic work  of  the  Chambers  of  L'ojunierce 
and  asBoeiations  of  like  character  to  stimulate 
immigration  and  encourage  locul  improvements. 
Draw  a  line  from  Puget  Sound  to  San  L)iego, 
from  San  Diego  to  New  Orleans,  and  to  Puget 
Sound  again  ;  in  the  vast  territory  embraced  in 
this  triangle  there  are  hundreds  and  Ininclreds 
of  ihege  <iuasi  j)ublic  organizations,  engagcil  I'n  a 
unique  work  of  progress.  Once  gold  and  free 
lands  were  the  greatest  immigrRtion  agents  ;  but 
to  day  the  pul>lic-8piriled  men  of  th**  South  and 
West  believe  publicity  to  be  more  effective  than 
either  lands  or  gf>ld.  And  publicity  is  believed 
to  be  a  better  ajrent  because  it  appeals  more  to 
the  iieruianent  class  of  home-seekers  aud  less  tu 


the  adventurer  ;  in  other  words,  it  is  a  discriin- 
inating  agent. 

It  is  a  fascinating  story  of  progress,  this,  in 
wliich  the  men  of  a  community  "get  together" 
with  the  unselfish  purpose  of  building  up  a  fron- 
tier land  ;  it  is  a  story  of  the  coming  of  the  new 
settler,  of  the  turning  of  virgin  soil  by  the  plow, 
and  the  tilling  of  lands  hitherto  unlilled.  Inci- 
dentally, it  is  an  emphatic  tribute  to  the  effective- 
ness of  the  widespread  use  of  printers'  ink.  Hun- 
dreds anil  thousani's  of  ilollars  are  expended  by 
the  Chambers  of  Commerce  every  year.  Those 
who  contribute  the  funds  share  results  with  the 
rest  of  the  community  ;  they  cannot  clieck  up  re- 
turns "  as  the  merchant  who  advertises  a  specific 
article  cjin  ;  their  faith  in  advertising  is  born»>- 
out  by  its  usefulness  to  the  community  at  large. 

Pioneer  of  all  the  West  in  this  sort  of  work. 
California  is  probably  to  day  the  best  advertised 
region  of  its  size  in  tlie  world.  The  tremendous 
publicity  obtained  for  California  is  a  result  of  a 
conscious  effort  to  call  attention  to  its  resources. 
In  <'alifornia  there  are  no  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two  Chambers  of  Commorce  and, 
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pulilic  botlies  of  like  character.  Tliese  organ- 
izations all  work  throujjh  the  California  I'ro- 
tnotion  Cuminiltee,  which  is.  as  it  wore,  a  clear- 
ing house  for  all.  an»l  ile votes  its  efforts  to  the 
upbuilding  of  the  whoU'  State.  Centralization  of 
effort  has  been  atloptetl  in  other  States.  Then! 
is  the  Oregon  Development  League,  tlie  Colorado 
Promotion  and  Publicity  Conimitt«»e.  and  other 
organizations  which  combine  the  "work  of  iht- 
various  pul)]ic  bodies  of  th»'ir  Slates. 

Organization  has  been  the  keynote  of  the  work 
which  is  carried  on  by  the  various  commercial 
bodies  of  California.  Ibisiness  methods  have 
been  applied  to  this  public  effort  ;  the  work  of 
])ronu)tion  is  recognized  as  Ix'ing  as  iiitich  of  a 
business  as  any  other  business  -  ami  the  mer- 
chant's feel  that  it  pays  them  to  give  this  jnildic 
work  their  enthusiastic  and  unrpiaiined  support. 
All  the  commercial  l)oiiie8  in  each  of  the  fifty- 
8«-*ven  counties  of  California  are  banded  to- 
gether in  county  projnotion  committees.  These 
county  promotion  committees  in  turn  form  the 
Counties  Coninnttee  of  the  (California  Promotion 
I'onimittee.  Then  all  great  regions  of  the  State, 
which  by  geography  are  clearly  defined,  are 
formed  into  district  associatii>ns.  and  these  dis- 
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(Mi-mlKTs  of  the  Advisory  Committee.) 

trict  associations  are  in  turn  represi-nted  on  the 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  California  I'romo- 
tion  Committee.  The  governor  of  theStateand 
tlu-  presidents  of  California's  two  great  universi- 
ties are  represented  on  this  advisory  committee. 

Twice  every  year  the  olTicers  of  the  one  hun- 
ilred  and  fifly-o«ld  Chambers  of  Commerce  in 
California  meet  together  in  a  general  State  con- 
vention, where  they  exchange  i>ieas  and  seek  to 
improve  on  the  methods  of  their  work.  Every 
Californian  is  at  heart  an  advertiser.  Almost 
the  first  person  you  meet  on  the  street  will  tell 
you  of  the  n*sources  of  his  State.  This  general 
sentiment  has  been  crystallized  into  effective 
organization.  The  (^alifornian  believes  that, 
though  there  is  no  one  place  suitable  to  the  re- 
quirements of  every  one,  yet  there  are  in  Cali- 
fornia localities  adapted  to  the  needs  of  any 
one.  For  this  reason  you  will  find  no  man  en- 
gaged in  development  work  in  California  who 
will  advise  a  settler  to  go  toliis  locality  knowing 
that  some  other  part  of  the  Stale  would  be  better 
adapted  to  the  nee«ls  of  the  new-comer.  By 
iheir  very  nature,  the  commercial  organizations 
invite  confidence  and  command  respect  ;  should 
ihey  work  in  jealous  rivalry,  the  home-seeker 
would  neces.sarily  suffer  in  the  scramble.  The 
Work  of  State  development,  like  the  develop- 
ment of  ether  communities,  includes  a  socio- 
logical as  well  as  an  industrial  work.  The  vast 
incoming  population  is  to  be  amalgamated  into 
the  body  politic  ;  and  it  is  only  through  con- 
scientious effort  that  the  new  comer  is  diverted 
into  the  right  channels.  The  methods  which  the 
Californian  adopts  to  arouse  public  sentiment  in 
his  State  are  as  unicjue.  perhaps,  and  as  effective 
as  the  means  by  which  he  advertises  California 
to  the  worhl. 
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Mr.  Charlen  F.  Runyon.  .Mr.  Atnlrpa  StnrN>n».  Mr.  Fml  J.  Kiwtfi.  .Mr.  Kufus  1'.  JinnliiKS. 

(Member  of  the  Audltinit         (ClmlrrnHn  of  thv  coiii-  (Mrmlier  of  tin*  Auditing        lExecntive'offlrer  of  the 

Committee.)  mltlet*.)  Oommittw.)  commUlcv.) 

HUME  or  THE  FI<«IMINEMT  umt'EKH  Of  THE  CALIFOHNIA  IMIUMOTION  roMMITTRF.. 


Every  year  tbo  cuiiiniercial  nr^ranizationH  of 
California  asseiiiblu  at  the  annual  Statt^  banquet 
of  the  California  Promotion  Committee.  Several 
times  a  year  business  men's  excursions  are  given 
througljout  the  State,  in  order  that  tfic  men  of 
California  may  know  one  another  better.  A 
recent  trip  covered  over  fourteen  hundred  miles  ; 
the  itinerary  included  twenty-two  different  towns 
and  cities,  and  lasted  but  four  days.  A  special 
train  had  been  chartered  for  the  event,  and  in 
every  town  tlio  State's  best  orators  addressetl 
great  throngs.  The  party  was  received  in  truly 
Californian  style, — brass  V)anti8  and  barbecues 
siunalized  the  event.     <  )n  another  excursion  a 


journey  was  taken  through  tin;  vast  redwood 
l>elt  in  the  coast  region  n<»rlh  of  San  Francisco. 
After  leaving  the  last  railway  8tati»in  at  Sher- 
wood, the  business  men  took  stages  to  Kureka. 
for  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles  through  an 
unbroken  redwood  forest,  returning  by  steam- 
boat. Again,  on  a  recent  trip,  the  Californians, 
in  the  most  magnificent  special  train  ever  mado 
up  on  the  Tacitic  coast,  visited  I'ortland  to  take 
part  in  the  exercises  of  California  Promotion 
Committee  Day  at  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expo- 
sition. The  purpose  of  these  journeys  is  merely 
to  create  a  feeling  of  united  sentiment.  The 
members  of  tliese  excursions  have  nothing  to  buy 
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and  not]iing  to  sell  ;  they  pay  their  own  way. 
The  results  of  this  systematic  work  on  behalf 
of  California  are  shown  everywhere  in  the  in- 
creased prosperity  of  the  State.  New  industries 
are  springing  up,  thuusantls  of  settlers  are  tak- 
ing advantage  of  colonist  rates,  and  tons  and 
tons  of  "literature"  are  being  published  and 
sent  all  over  the  world.  Obscure  communities 
which  have  never  made  an  effort  to  attract  at- 
t«3ntion  have  formeil  organizations  for  their  de- 
velopment and  are  working  for  the  capital  and 
industries,  and  most  of  all  the  men.  which  will 
make  capital  of  their  natural  resources. 

A  Chamber  of  Comnierco  in  a  Western  town 
is  a  clearing  house  in  tlie  work  for  public  prog- 
ress in  that  couiinunity.  While  tlitlerent  from 
the  staid  commercial  Imdies  of  the  East,  it  em- 
braces a  most  varied  and  vigorous  activity,  and 
may  only  incidentally  devote  its  energies  to  th«? 
fostering  of  commerce  or  tlie  tabulation  of  com- 
mercial statistics.  Its  members  are  c«)mposed  of 
the  in»]Kirtftnt  men  of  tia?  community. — mer- 
chants, local  bankers,  manufacturers,  ministers, 
etiitors.  doctors,  lawyers,  judges.  an<l  others. 
It  advertises,  entertains  conventions  and  distin- 
guished visitors,  urges  local  iiiiprovenienls.  and 
takes  up  puV)lic  questions  of  a  non-political  char- 
acter.   Often  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  maintains 


a  large  headtjuarters  in  some  central  part  of  the 
community,  where  pro<luct8  are  displayetl  and 
'•  literature  "  is  distributed. 

One  hundreil  and  fifty  two  commercial  bodies 
in  California  expend  in  their  regular  routine 
work  all  the  way  from  one  thousand  to  thirty 
thousand  dollars  a  year  each.  In  two  hours  the 
business  men  of  Portland  raised  a  sum  suflicient 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Oregon  Develop- 
ment League  for  a  year.  The  press  ami  the 
public  unite  in  the  effort.  Promotion  work  is 
not  confined  to  advertising  abroad,  but  it  has  a 
distinct  local  effect.  As  an  example  of  this,  the 
California  Promotion  Committee  urged  8|>ecinl 
attention  to  making  the  home  town  attractive. 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Advancement  Asso- 
ciations throughout  the  whole  State  took  up  the 
niovenii'nt.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months  a 
marvelous  change  was  wrought  in  many  of  the 
cities.  In  one  city  more  than  a  mile  of  streets 
was  cleaned  in  a  week,  and  this  rate  was  main- 
taine<i  ;  signs  were  torn  <lown.  trees  were  pl.-inted. 
The  pro|>erty-owners  paiil  at  llie  rate  of  one-half 
cent  a  running  foot,  and  a  greater  force  of  men 
was  employed  at  th\»  work  than  the  entire  city 
street  force.  In  Kresno  County,  last  Arbor  I>av, 
twenty-one  miles  of  8tn><'ts  were  planted  un<ii  r 
til*'  auspices  of  the  commercial  organi/,atu>iiis  i 
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THE  STRONG  POINT  OF 

S£V'£iiE  criticism  of  American  diplomacy 
ftbd  diplomats,  hj  American*  themMlvefl, 

as  welt  as  by  foreign  oKst'rvcrs.  haa  of  late  years 
been  accopled  willioiit  (ieiimr  (]uile  poncrally  by 
the  American  |>eo|ilL'.  it  is  often  said  that  our 
diplomatic  representatives  abroad  are  much  in- 
ferior to  their  exptM'l  Kur  >»irnn  colh'agues,  ami 
we  arc  urgtul  to  adoi't  a  system  like  thti  Ku- 
ropoan  for  their  careful  training  and  systvinatic 
]>niiiH(tion.  It  cannot  l)e  denied  tliul  t'lis  crit- 
icism is  largely  justideU  by  the  facts,  and  there- 
fore valuable.  The  extreme  unfitness  of  many 
American  envoys  has  undoubtedly  discredited 
us,  Itiit.  as  Mr.  Kranris  ('.  Lowell  points  out  in 
an  article  on  American  diplomacy  (in  the  Aihni- 
We  Montliiff  for  Jannai7),  tlieie  are  a  lvaiitag<",s 
in  our  system — or  want  <  f  it — wliieh  we  ouglit 
nut  to  overlook.  Mr.  liowell  i»roceeds  to  the 
concrete  by  com  paring  the  American  represent- 
ativi'.s  in  [jondon  with  the  Knirlish  ie]>resi-nf 
atives  in  Wasiiingtou  siucu  the  year  l.soO.  11c 
calls  the  roll  of  Joseph  K.  Ingersoll,  James  Buch- 
anan. tJeorge  M.  1  hillas,  i'liurles  Krancii*  Adams, 
Keverdy  .lohnson.  John  Lottirop  Motley.  i{.  ( '. 
.'^chcnck.  Edwards  I'ierrepont.  John  Welsh. 
James  linssell  Lowell.  Edward  J  Thi  .[  s,  1.'  iK  ii 
'1'.  Lincoln,  Jatneti  F.  l*a\  nd.  John  .loseph 
li.  Clioate,  ami  Whitelaw  li«>id.  The  Knglisb 
during  that  time  have  sent  us  Sir  Henry  Bulwer, 
J  !'  *r  riiiiiipton,  L"!'l  Napier,  Lord  Lyons. 
:Sir  Frederick  bruce,  ."rir  Kdward  Thornton,  L. 
S.  Sackvilte  West,  Lord  Pauncefote,  Sir  Michael 
Herbert,  and  Sir  Mortimer  Durand.  Without 
any  (n»crimination  nffainsl  individual  name.*, 
says  Mr.  Lowell,  it  is  (juite  evitleut  that  the 
Americans  have  been  the  more  distinguished 
men.  It  is,  of  course,  diflicult  to  estalilish  an 
accurate  standard  of  comparison,  but  of  the 
Englishmen  wn  may  say  that  "hai*dty  one  was 
of  Ktiglish  cabinet  rank. — ihat  is  )o  say,  l  a  1  tin- 
importance  whicii  usually  belongs  m  England 
to  a  cabinet  minister."  Among  the  sixteen 
Americans,  there  were  found  one  President,  one 
"V'ic  I'lesident.  an«l  an  unsuccessful  noiiiinee  of 
a  great  party  for  the  latter  olUce.  Five  served 
in  our  small  cabinet :  two  Secretaries  of  .<tat<>,  a 
.•^t  cretarv  of  Wftr  nr;  !  i'v<>  Attorm>ys  (jeiieral  : 
two  others  were  lawyers  at  the  head  of  their 
profession,  one  was  au  historian,  and  one  a  poet. 
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both  of  high  lank,  and  stdl  wc  have  not  clas- 
sified Mr.  Adams,  who  did  the  greatest  service  of 

them  all.    The  <l)ffrrpnrp  in  tl:o  lists  is  striking. 

To  carry  the  comparison  further.  Mr.  Lowell 
r«*cites  the  names  of  the  British  ambassadors  to 
raris.  the  capital  of  Prance  being  the  first  of 
ICngland'.H  dipUtmatic  appointments.  I)uring  the 
time  Considered,  the  Hritibli  diplomatic  ref)re- 
sentatives  in  the  French  capital  were:  L'  ris 
Xormanby.  (Rowley.  Lyous.  liytton.and  DufTerin, 
.Sir  Edmoud  Mouson,  and  ^^ir  Francis  Lertie. 
Doubtless,  says  Mr.  Lowell.  Lord  Dufferin  wna 
a  -heaven  liorii  ambassador,  whom  any  counlty 
would  giadly  welcome  or  employ.  Lut  he  was 
hardly  tho  equal  of  Mr.  Hay  or  Mr.  Adams.'* 
Lord  Lyttoj),  he  continues,  had  been  also  \"ice- 
roy  of  India  and  had  made  his  mark  in  litera- 
ture. Hut.  ••  notwilhstaudiug  Lonls  I)ufTeriu 
and  Lyiton.  the  Ann'ri(  ans,  utt  the  whole,  exceed 
greatly  in  1 1  i>r  inction." 

To  the  criticism  that,  while  we  have  sent  uur 
best  men  to  England  we  have  not  done  as  w^ell 
with  other  countries,  Mr.  Lowell  says : 

'I'll  Fijitif  p.  wf>  tiavf  -.(lit  K.  IJ.  WiisliJinriif  nni)  l.i'vi 
P.  .Mwiinn.  itui  to  iiH-tutuii  uvu  utiHUcce.'isfal  candnliitc'n 
for  the  Vice-Prcsitlency,  William  L.  Dayt«n  and  White- 
law  K«id.  To  Austria,  An»on  Barltngain«,  J.  L.  Mot- 
ley. J.  A.  Kamon,  AlphouiioTaft  (Secretary  of  War  and 
Attoniev  ( ;i-tii  r-,(! ).  To  Kns.Hia,  Simon  Camenxi 
retary  of  War),  ]ia\utd  Tayloi-.  J.  W.  Foster  (Secretary 
of  State),  Alplionso  Taft.  Charle.sE.  .Smith  (  PostiniiKter- 
G«iierM)),  Andrew  D.  Wblt«,  E.  A.  Hitchcock  (Secre- 
tary of  the  luterlor).  To  Germany,  George  Bancroft, 
Knyanl  Taylor,  Ainlrrw  I).  White.  .1.  ,\.  Ku^->oii.  (n'orirf 
II.  PiMxIlftou.  To  .Spjiin.  Carl  .Schurz,  .Jului  P.  Hale, 
Caleb  Cii.HhinK  ( Attorney-tJeiieral),  .1.  K.  Lowell.  Han- 
nibal hamlin  (Vice-Prei»iclent>,  J.  W.  Foster,  J.  L.  M. 
Carry.  Very  few  men  of  tbis  diiitinction  have  hem  sent 
hy  any  Eur<>|>ean  country  to  the  Unitwl  Statfs  Xot  ^-o 
many,  I  believe,  have  served  the  dipluiuacy  of  any  one 
European  country  during  the  last  fifty  years.  . 

Few  of  these  Americans,  he  continues,  had 
long  diplomatic  experience.  Many  of  these 
served  with  little  or  none.  The  AmericAn  dip- 
lomat is  a  man  of  distinction,  taken  from  jmblic 
life,  litennure,  or  the  har.  ••  from  a  large  business, 
or  from  a  university,  and  set  to  a  job  for  which 
he  has  had  no  spec  ial  training.  The  typical  En- 
ropi  an  di]>l(jniat  is  a  man  nfli  ss  ability  and  less 
general  lii^tinctiuu  trained  to  a  profession  from 
his  youth." 
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What,  he  mIeb.  sn  the  coinparativo  advan- 
tages of  the  two  Hystcms  ?  In  reply,  he  ileclare.s 
thai  it  is  the  resource  and  initiative  of  the  Anter- 
iean  representativee  which  outweigh  in  the  long 
run  tfi-'  familiarity  with  iJctail  wbicli  is  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  ii^uropeau  diplomat.  The  sue- 
ceM  of  American  diplomacy  in  meeting  emer- 
gencies, he  says  Turther,  is  illnstnted  by  the 
career  cf  Mr.  Washburne,  our  repiesentfttive  in 
France  during  the  war  of  1870-71. 

A  TYPICAL  AMBRIOAN  DIPLOMAT. 

He  hml  a  member  of  the  American  HoUMe  of 

Reprewntatives  and  an  experienced  politician  of  lUi- 
Bois.  with  little  knowledge  of  Enrope  and  almost  none 

of  the  Kn-iii  li  l.iii^iiHKf •  Ilis  diploniatic  nink  in  Paris 
was  low.  Xuucio,  unibassadorK,  Hunie  ministers  pleni- 
potentiary, ontmnked  him.  The  United  .Stales  tlien 
bad  little  reputation  in  Europe.  But  when  the  iiotiti- 
eal  revolution  which  followed  the  battle  of  Sedan  jmt- 
plexf«l  Euroi»eun  diplDtii/it Mr  \\',i>-hhnrtu'  iimde  it 
his  hiLoiness  tu  do  tlie  work  wiiich  luy  next  his  linnd. 
a!i<i  he  found  a  good  deal  of  it.  Within  a  few  weeks 
thfc  envoy  who  had  stood  near  the  bottom  of  the  list 
was  beromc  in  effect  the  first  diplomatic  representHtive 
ill  Fr.uK-e.  How  much  credit  for  ilir  u^in  u .i-- due  to 
our  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Fish,  and  how  iiuu  li  to  Mr. 
Waubburne,  is  not  known,  l)ut  much  wa-s  due  to  tlie 
Utter.  Hia  protection  of  the  Gcrmana  wa»  efficient  be- 
fore and  during  the  siege.  When  the  French  Oovem- 
nx-iit  moved  to  ViT-jiilli'>.  in  <<>tise(jiieni-e  uf  the  out- 
break of  tlie  Coiiiiiuiiie,  Air.  Wjislibtirue  formally 
established  )iis  legation  there,  but  spent  most  of  hiH 
time  in  Paris.  He  was  helped  by  bla  extmordinary 
courage,  no  doubt,  but  cdunige  in  not  a  rare  virtue. 

Risctmimon  s»Ml.se,  leaililtg  liitii  tn  (lisi  (  U'.<:  'i  ■!  i Mu  i t  ir 
tnditiomis  conlributed  more  tliuti  liis  courage  to  his 
auficexa.  Tlm.s  he  was  able  to  save  some  proposed  vic- 
tlntM  from  the  Commune,  and  to  comfort  in  prison  the 
Arehbiahop  of  Paris  though  be  eouM  not  save  bfm. 

Much  of  hiii  action  was  irr('|.;ular,  and  his  (--.tahlisli- 
ment  in  Paris  was  criticised,  i'liu.s  he  wrote:  "This 
action,  it  must  be  admitted,  wa^  nut  entirely  acoept- 
able  to  the  goremnieDt  at  Versailles,  and  it  was  com- 
moolested  to  me,  as  coming  unofficially  from  that  gov- 
tmment,  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  me  to  Imve 
joined  all  uiy  <lii>l<imAtic  colieague^^  at  VersaiUes  and 
not  to  have  kept  up  any  legation  wlmtever  iti  Paris. 
My  answer  to  all  this  was  that,  while  1  desired  to  be  as 
sgreeable  as  possible  to  tbe  government  at  Versailles, 
and  nut  to  l>e  wanting  in  my  loyalty  to  it,  as  iniiii~ier  uf 
the  L"uited  Stales,  in  any  res|M;ct,  yet  tliaf  t  iiere  were  vjisi 
IsierestH  with  which  I  was  charged  at  Pari.s,  and,  liow- 
ever  disagreeable  it  might  be  to  remain  there,  I  owetl  a 
greater  duty  to  the  interests  wtth  wbloh  I  was-eharged 
thaaldid  to  th<-  im  n-  etiquette  wbich  would  have  re- 
quired me  to  remain  in  Versjiilles." 

Thai  soiiu-  disregard  of  diploiiialic  irudiliuus 
(li^g  not  always  discredit  a  diplomat  la  proved 
by  Mr.  W'ashburne's  ex|)eri«'iic('. 

He  bed  aided  and  protected  tbe  Genmns,  In  this 
way  he  had  obtained  the  gratitude  of  Germany ;  but 

tbe  German-  wcri-  un]>upuljir  in  France.  He  had  dealt 
with  the  leaders  of  tbe  Commune,  uouie  of  tliem  vile 
atetnalB  aa  wM  aa  armed  rebds.  If  his  aeu  bad 


HON.  KI.IHf  n.  W  ASMIirn.NK. 

(American  Minister  to  France  during  the  Frsnco-Pruralan 

War.) 


strained  our  relations  with  France,  bin  HUcceioies  would 
have  Imimi  di  iirly  bought.  H  .i  lil-  tact  and  common 
sense  uuuciliated  France,  Momentary  irritation' soon 
disappeared.  The  Fretich  ministers  of  foreign  affairs 
were  persons  too  considerable  not  to  admin  benefloent 
ability,  even  If  Its  metbodti  were  unusual.  Mr.  Wash* 
burne'H  Jiabit  ■  f  ili  aling  with  men  of  iill  sorts  as  w  tnan 
of  business,  not  inuc-h  troubled  liy  the  forinalil  ics  uf 
diploiuatie  etiijuette,  pleased  every  oiu'.  lie  earned  tlic 
gratitude  of  tbe  (ierntans,  while  keeping  French  good- 
will. Hte  cooduet  Improved  our  posltf  on  In  Europe. 

At  the  other  eiile  of  the  world,  nearly  thirty 

years  later,  America  wa.s  reprcsi'iited  in  China 
l<y  Mr.  Conger,  an  American  politician,  who  had 
little  knowledge  of  China  and  only  alight  diplo* 
matic  experience. 

An  emergency  arose,  not  provided  for  in  the  rules  of 
diplomat  ic etiquette.  While  Mr.  Conner's aehievcmetxta 
in  tbe  Boxer  trouljlcM  were  not  s'o  great  a>  .Mr.  Waab- 
burae's  in  France,  yet  it  is  undemtood  that  be  was 
rather  more  than  tbe  equal  of  fain  trained  brethren  from 
Eii^jlatid  an<i  t he  ( 'unt inetit  of  F^nrnpt'  have  just 

achieved  diplomatic  success  in  l{u->'-ia,  liav  iiiK  »li^re- 
garded  diplomatic  tradition  so  completely  that  our 
ignominious  fiUlure  was  generally  preilicted.  This  was 
tbe  achievement  of  a  President  with  neither  diplomatic 
training  ii'  >r  a  f(ireii:ti  secretary,  speaking  through  ao 
ambaissador  trained  in  business  and  poUtloSk 

Secretaries  of  legation,  continues  Mr.  Lowell, 

may  ail  i  <  ii>r1it  to  be  nn  n  of  training  and  ability 
in  liantlliii^;  lietail.  The  chief,  however,  ought 
tu  be  wliat  lie  usually  is. — a  man  of  great  re- 
source, initiative,  and  wide  scojie. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  MINING  ITS  OWN  COAL. 


LITTLK  lias  been  jnililislietl  in  tliis  country 
regarding  the  first  attempt  of  the  federal 
government  to  develoj)  a  source  of  coal  supply 
to  meet  its  own  needs.  This  enterprise,  which 
ha«  been  comhicteil  for  more  than  thirty  months 
in  Alhay  province,  Philippine  Islan^ls.  is  do- 
scribed  at  lengtii  in  an  illustrated  article  con- 
tributed to  the  Eitgiitviriuij  Mn<jnzine  f<»r  January 
by  Mr.  Oscar  II.  Heinholt,  who  was  associated 
with  the  work  during  the  years  lOO.'J  and  1904. 

The  economic  conditions  for  the  undertaking 
of  such  an  enterprise  were  very  favorable,  sine*- 
the  Philippines  bad  no  established  coal-mining 


A  PHIMPPINB  trOAL  MINI:  LOCATKU  BV  UKILLI.VU. 


industry  in  private  hands.  It  is  no  new  thing, 
however,  for  governments  to  undertake  the  min- 
ing of  coal.  iSince  1901.  Cape  Colony  has  been 
trying  to  purchase  or  to  find  ami  develop  a  coal 
mine,  primarily  for  the  needs  of  the  government 
railroads.  New  Zealand  has  now  succeeded  in 
opening  two  coal  mines,  avowedly  to  make  the 
colonial  railways  independent  of  private  produc 
tiiin  of  fuel  and  to  regulate  prices  of  coal  by  un- 
loading the  surplus  product  on  the  market  when- 
ever desired.  The  government  of  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  has  long  operated  state  collieries  on 
the  island  of  Borneo.  The  Servian  State  Rail- 
way now  actually  con- 
trols about  half  the  out- 
put of  mineral  fuel  in 
that  country.  In  South 
A  merica,  both  Vene- 
zuela and  the  United 
States  of  Colombia  have 
decided  to  embark  in 
coal  mining.  These 
countries  are  not  un- 
like the  Philippines  in 
the  possession  of  unex- 
ploited  mineral  re- 
sources, particularly 
coal  and  lignite. 

The  coal  consump- 
tion of  the  Philippines 
is  comparatively  unim- 
portant, and  practically 
all  of  the  coal  is  im- 
ported. The  local  yield 
lias  never  heretofore 
reached  a  record  of  10.- 
000  tons.  Coal  used  in 
the  Philippines  comes 
from  Japan  and  Austra- 
lia, New  South  Wales 
having  lately  taken  the 
leadership  from  Japan 
in  this  respect. 

The  coal  measures  in 
Albay  are  described  by 
Mr.  Reinholt  as  made 
up  of  alternate  beds  of 
shales,  sandstones, 
clays,  and  black  lignite 
or  lignito  •  bituminous 
coal,  besides  a  few  small 
bands  of  limestone  in 
their  lower  horizon.  As 
many  as  five  different 
Iteds  of  coal  have  been 
distinguished.  These 
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measures  increase  in  thickness,  but  apparently 
grow  more  and  more  barren  of  coal  toward  the 
north  shoro,  where  along  Gaba  Bay  the  sand- 
stones and  shales  of  the  upper  portions  of  the 
measures  may  he  regarded  as  trachyte  tuffs  slowly 
deposited  in  water.  Although  there  are  excep- 
tional seams  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in 
thickness,  the  greatest  normal  thickness  of  any 
seam  on  t})c  island,  mcasuroil  at  the  surface  by 
Mr.  Reinholt.  did  not  exceed  eight  feet. 

PntUPPINK  COAL  HAS  BEEN  TESTED. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  Philippine  coal  pos- 
sesses sufficient  iiardness  and  crushing  strength 
to  be  practically  unaffected  by  the  rough  usage 
incident  to  its  being  twice  dumped  down  long 


slides  in  the  course  of  transportation.  It  is  also 
found  that  the  coal  possesses  coking  qualities. 
It  seems  to  l>e  a  low-grade  bituminous  or  & 
lignito  hitumiuous  coal,  like  the  best  soft  coal 
of  Yampa,  Col.,  rather  than  a  mere  lignite. 

Mr.  Reinholt  concludes  that  since  the  Govern* 
ment  has  reason  to  believe  that  an  abumiant 
supply  of  really  serviceable  steaming  coal  exista 
in  the  Philippines,  and  has  already  gained  much 
experience  of  a  practical  niituri;  essential  in 
developing  these  deposits,  it  should  not  hesitato 
to  proceed  with  its  mining  operations,  especially 
since  the  sole  object  of  such  operations  would 
be  the  supplying,  not  of  private  wants,  but  of  a 
single  need  of  the  federal  government,  by  draw- 
ing upon  one  of  its  latent  colonial  resources. 


UNCLE  SAM'S  IRRIGATION  PROJECTS. 


IN  the  second  of  the  series  of  pajiers  contrib- 
uteti  to  ihc  Arena  under  the  title  "  Uncle 
Sam's  Romance  with  Science  and  the  Soil,"  Mr. 
Frank  V'rooman  describes  some  of  the  remark- 
able construction  work  undertaken  by  the  Recla- 
mation Service  of  the  national  government  with 
the  view  to  the  irrigation  of  arid  portions  of 
our  great  Southwest.  Mr.  Vrooman  shows  that 
less  than  four  years  from  the  date  of  President 
Roosevelt's  first  message  to  Congress  recom- 
mending national  aid  to  irrigation  and  national 
control  of  the  water-supply,  construction  work 
has  been  finished,  or  started,  or  planned  and  ap- 
proved, for  the  absolute  creation  out  of  Western 
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sand  wastes  of  nearly  two  million  acres  of  soil, 
an  area  which  it  is  believed  will  add  an  addi- 
tional income  of  from  thirty  to  one  hundred 
millions  to  the  American  farmers'  wealth.  As 
Mr.  Vrooman  tersely  puts  it,  "Ten  years  more 
will  sec  this  work  done  ;  twenty  years  more  will 
see  the  work  paid  for  from  the  soil  created  with, 
the  money  in  the  I'nited  States  Treasury,  and 
with  fifty  thousand  happy  homes  where  the  liz- 
ard and  the  rattlesnake  find  precarious  livelihood 
today." 

Several  projects  initiated  by  the  Reclamation 
Service  and  now  well  under  way.  if  not  actually 
completed,  are  described  in  detail  by  Mr.  V'roo- 
man. Space  fails  us  to  men- 
tion all  of  these  important 
undertakings,  but  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  the  series 
is  that  by  which  the  Gunni- 
son River,  in  Colorado,  will 
be  carried  through  a  six-milo 
tunnel  now  being  driven 
through  the  granit*^,  slate, 
and  sanilstone  of  the  divide, 
the  water  lieing  turned  upon 
the  soil  of  the  Tncotiipahgre 
N'alley.  where  il  will  refresh 
1  •_'."), 000  acres  of  land. 

.\t  a  jxiint  in  the  North 
Platte  River  three  miles  bo- 
low  the  mouth  of  the  Sweet- 
water, tin-  service  is  liuilding 
a  dam  across  the  solid-rock 
canyon  •JOO  feet  high.  This 
dam  will  not  only  prevent 
destructive  floods,  but  will 
store  these  waters  in  the 
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THE  I'OWEIl  PLANT  I.N  urNNm)N  lA.NVi>N. 

<Ii  was  n«'CfHsiiry  to  (MmNtruct  a  wnK'>ii-r<>ad  for  Mixtcon 
miles  nloMic  tlu-  fac  i-  of  I  lie  canyon  walls  in  order  to  bring 
in  the  macliinvry  for  tht*  power  plant.) 


reclamation  of  300,000  acres  of  land.  The  main 
canal,  furnisliinj;  water  in  Wyoming  and  Ne- 
braska, will  be  140  miles  long,  with  a  vast  sys- 
tem of  lateral  canals. 

IMPORTANT  OOVEHKMENT  WORKS. 

The  Roosevelt  dam  in  the  Salt  River  Canyon, 
.\rizona,  will  be  240  feet  high,  where  the  solid 
canyon  walls  are  only  700  feet  apart,  and  will 
hold  back  a  lake  25  miles  long  and  from  one  to 
two  miles  wide.  Power  will  l)e  develoi)ed  here 
for  pumping  underground  waters  to  augment 
the  surface  8Up]>ly  available  for  irrigation.  It 
is  estimated  that  200.000  acres  of  land  will  be 
irrigated  from  this  source. 

The  Trucki'o-Carson  project,  by  means  of 
which  water  was  turned,  last  June,  on  to  ."lO.OOO 
acres  of  Nevada  desert,  was  fully  de8cril>ed  in 
the  Review  ok  Reviews  at  that  time. 

A  large  number  of  reconnoissance  ami  ]>relim- 
inary  surveys  have  been  made,  and  plans  uro 
being  pre|>ared  for  numerous  other  projects  in 
the  several  arid  States  and  Territories.  Mauv 
important  investigations  have  been  made  of  un- 
derground water  resources  of  several  drainage 
basins,  with  a  view  to  utilizing  the  water  in  the 
various  sections  wlierein  the  supply  of  surface 
water  is  inadequate. 

The  success  of  the  nation  in  the  building  and 
control  of  irrigation  plants  is  declared  by  this 
writer  to  bo  so  overwhelmingly  brilliant  that  it 
must  lead  eventually  to  the  l)uilding  an<l  control 
of  other  public  utilities  and  benefits,  if  not  to 
the  federal  control  of  all  human  necessities. 


THE  LARGEST  TURBINE  STEAMSHIP  IN  THE  WORLD. 


SIN(,^E  the  completion  of  her  first  round-trip 
lx!tween  Liverpool  and  Ne\v  York,  the 
i'unard  turbine  liner  Carmauio  has  been  an  ob- 
ject of  much  comment.  The  ('aniiauiu  is  the 
first  of  the  great  ocean  liners  to  be  e<|uipped 
with  the  marine  turbine  engine,  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  which  was  given  in  the  Review  ok  Re- 
views for  June,  IJMM. 

An  illustrated  article  by  Archibald  8.  Ilurd, 
in  the  January  number  of  Cunsier's  Mngmhie, 
describes  this  great  liner  in  detail.  Her  dimen- 
sions are  as  follows  :  Length  over  all.  (il'2  feet  ; 
breadth,  72  feet ;  draft  of  water,  laden,  '.\'2  feet  ; 
displacement,  29,80G  tons.  It  seems  that  the 
Ctii  itinrtin  is  the  result  of  a  long  series  of  experi- 
ments made  at  the  Clydebank  yard  uixler  the 
direction  of  Thomas  M<-ll.  the  su])eri!iteniling 
engineer.  Even  before  these  e.xperiments  were 
begun  an  expert  commission  had  been  appointed, 


in  which  the  liritish  Admiralty  was  represente<i. 
to  make  a  thorough  iixjuiry  into  the  possibilities 
of  the  turbine.  Thus,  the  whole  subject  had 
been  carefully  investigated  before  the  ship  was 
built.  The  new  liner  is  sister  ship  to  the  (Vm*- 
tiut,  a  vessel  which  has  reciprocating  engines. 
In  all  other  respects  the  vessels  are  exactly  alike. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  size  of  the  turbine 
machinery  and  the  difficult  questions  ass*»eiated 
with  its  details  of  design  and  construction,  the 
Cnrniania  was  Completed  for  service  in  a  little 
more  than  twenty  months.  The  keel  plate  of 
this  ship  is  of  exceptional  thickness.  There  is 
a  soundly-liuilt  double  bottom  which  may  bo 
used  for  water  ballast,  the  total  capacity  of 
which  is  3,450  tons.  Besides  the  double  bottom, 
tliere  are  twelve  bulkheads  across  the  ship,  bind- 
ing it  together  and  at  the  same  time  insuring 
safety  in  case  of  collision.    Much  of  the  plating 
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on  the  deck  ami  shell  of  the  ship  has  l)een  duu- 
Med  in  thickness,  the  plates  used  averaging; 
al'out  llireo  tons  in  weight.  Most  of  the  rivet- 
ing was  done  by  powerful  hydraulic  machinery. 
Tlie  vessel  was  designed  to  maintain  a  continu- 
ous speed  at  sea  of  eighteen  knots.  The  turbine 
machinery  consists  of  one  high-pressure  turbine 
placed  on  the  center  line  of  the  ship,  and  two 
c<inibined  low-pressure  and  reversing  turbines 
placed  in  the  two  wings,  respectively. — there 
being,  thus,  three  shafts,  each  driving  a  propel- 
ler. Apart  from  the  gain  in  sperd  wliich  the 
turbine  confers,  the  Cunard  Company  attaches 
great  importance  to  the  absence  of  vibration  and 
the  increase  in  maneuvering  power.  It  is  also 
stated  that  the  turbine  needs  less  attention  and 


TRAKSTCRSS  HBCTTOir  OF  THR  "CARlf ANIA.*'  HROWINO  TRB  ARRANOKMBNT  OP 
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TiiK  >t:w  -rLKui.vi:  mtkamhhip  "cahma.ma.  ' 

is  less  likely  to  develop  defects  than  the  recipro- 
cating engine.  The  comparative  Bim{)licity  of 
the  working  of  the  turbine  has  had 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  adop- 
tic»n  of  this  new  mode  of  propul- 
sion by  the  liritish  Atlmiralty. 

In  this  vessel  the  principle  of 
driving  the  au.xilinry  machinery 
by  electric  motors  has  l>een  devel- 
oped to  a  considerable  extent,  am! 
f»}>eriul  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  disposition  of  fans  for  the 
ventilation  of  the  e.xten8ive  pas- 
senger compartments. 

In  nddition  to  tlie  Ui^ual 
ti'h'graph  and  telephones  to 
the  engine  rooni,  the  after- 
bridge,  and  the  b<)W,  there 
is  an  instailaticm  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  whole  of  tho 
water-tight  bulkhead  doors. 
These  doors  are  fitted  on  tho 
Stone- Ijh)yd  priuci[>le,  and 
can  at  the  will  of  tho  captain 
lie  closed  throughout  tho 
ship  in  a  few  seconds,  thus 
rendering  the  vessel  practi- 
cally unsinkable.  Another 
interesting  instrum«'iif  tilted 
here  is  a  sulnnarine  tele- 
plioiu'.  an  appliance  for  lo- 
<"ariiig  the  ]»osition  of  litrht- 
ships  or  lighthouses  in  foggy 
or  thick  weather. 
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SHIPWRECKED  IN  THE  ARCTIC. 


IN  the  recor.ls  of  the  last  Arctic  expedition, 
the  socomJ  one  financed  by  the  late  William 
Ziejjler.  shipwreck  plays  an  important  part.  The 
leader  of  the  expedition.  Mr.  Anthony  Fiala.  be- 
gins in  the  February  McClures  an  account  of 
the  two  years  passed  in  the  frozen  north,  in 
which  the  steam  yacht  Amerirn,  fornicrlv  llie 
wlialer  h'sifiiihutux,  o(  Dundee,  disappeared  under 
the  ice.  The  ship  left  Norway  in  June.  IDO.'J, 
having  on  l)oard  thirty-nine  men.  with  stores 
and  ecpiipment.  At  the  islands  of  Trono  and 
Archangel,  the  exj)edition  shipped  a  nutiil»er  of 
ponies  and  dogs  and  additional  store.s.  Ice  was 
reached  V)efore  the  miildle  of  July,  and  late  in 
August  the  expedition  sigliteil  Teplitz  Hay. 
where  there  were  remains  of  the  tent  in  which 
the  Duke  of  Abruzzi  and  his  ex|>edition  had 
wintered  in  1S09  and  19U0.  Here  the  exi»edi- 
tiun  was  landed,  ami  it  was  decided  that  the 
Amtrirn  herself  should  winter  in  the  })ay.  The 
party  built  a  house  on  a  ridge  of  rocks  and  set 
up  a  large  tent,  in  which  the  ))onie8  and  dogs 
were  stabled.  Although  the  ship  was  more  than 
a  mile  away,  the  dynamo  on  board  supplied  the 
current  for  an  arc  light  at  the  camp.  One  night, 
late  in  October,  this  arc  liglit  suddenly  went  out, 
showing  that  connection  with  the  ship  was  broken. 


THE  "AMEHICA's"  I.AKT  M<H>HI.VCilt. 

<Thi8  pbotograph  wa«  tAken  hy  tnnonliKbU  daring  the  six- 
montlm'  tilKht  of  ItilM.) 


ANTHONY  riAI.A.  AFTEK  THE  FIMT  WINTEK  ON  THE  FIliST 
KXPEDITION. 

During  the  severe  storm  that  followed,  the  party 
onslioreknew  nothing  of  the  ship's  whereabouts, 
but  the  CHi>tain  and  small  crew  who  had  been 
left  aboard  managed  to  navigate  her  in  safety 
until  the  storm  subsided.  In  November  the  ship 
was  in  great  danger  of  being  crushed  by  the  ice. 
and  the  party  went  to  work  to  save  the  stores. 
The  most  valuable  of  these  were  landed  in  safety. 
The  ship  did  not  at  once  go  to  pieces,  but  sur- 
vived througii  the  month  of  December  anil  the 
greater  part  of  January.  Finally,  one  night  the 
ship  sank.  leaving  no  trace  of  her  existence.  The 
accompanying  photograph  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Fiala,  by  moonlight,  a  few  days  before  the  ship 
was  lost. 

Mr.  Fiala  then  describes  the  start  witli  the 
sledges  and  the  search  for  two  lost  coMirad«»8. 
I'ortcr  and  Vedoe,  who  finally  rejoined  the 
party.  Tiie  expedition  was  then  divided,  the 
retreating  party  being  led  by  Mr.  Fiala  in  jier- 
son,  and  the  others  remaining  at  (.'amp  Abruzzi. 
The  distance  between  Camp  Abruzzi  and  ('ajHj 
Flora,  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  was 
covered  in  about  sixteen  days,  by  ponies  and 
dogs. 

In  the  March  number  of  McClure's,  Mr.  Fiala 
will  continue  his  account  of  his  Arctic  experi- 
ences, giving  a  rhunifi  of  the  second  year's  work 
ami  the  arrival  of  the  relief  ship. 
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UNIVERSAL  SUFFRAGE  AND  THE  FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS 

IN  HUNGARY. 


THESE  great  political  ideas  have  been  brought 
together  in  a  very  strange  way  in  Hun- 
gtkTj  recently,  where  now  an  exliausting  struggle 
between  the  unconsstitiitionally  appointed  gov- 
ernment and  the  I'arlmment, — that  ia,  between 
rater  and  people, — ie  being  waged. 

In  Budapest.  (n\  December  J,  Soiiio  extreme 
Socialists,  in  reality,  adventurers  and  rulHaus, 
who  will  do  anything  for  money, — allied,  it  has 
been  proven,  with  the  governm<'nt. — invaded  the 
printing-house  section  of  the  city,  and  threat- 
ened to  organize  a  strike,  unless  the  newspapers 
ehottld  assume  a  more  friendly  attitnde  toward 
the  fTovornmental  programme,  and  especially  to- 
wani  the  policy  of  universal  suilrage.  The  pres- 
ent Hongarian  Oovemment,  which  represents 
** merely  the  King's  wil!  iifrainst,  that  of  tin'  na- 
tion," is  using  universal  suffrage  as  a  catchword 
for  the  masses,  so  that  their  attention  may  be  di- 
verted  from  pressing  political  quefltiona,  such  as 
army  and  foreign-policy  reforms. 

The  printing  office  of  the  Budapesti  TTirlap 
(Budapest  News)  was  attacked  by  armed  mobs, 
bnt  the  printers  and  the  editors  repulsed  them. 
All  attempts  of  the  socialistic  leaders  to  arrange 
a  strike  were  thwarted  by  these  printers. 

A  very  brief  summary  of  the  fnndnmont.il 
views  of  the  newspapers  shows  more  clearly  the 
eircnmstancee  in  Hungary  than  any  long  ex- 
planation. There  are  really  only  two  large  news- 
papers which  seem  to  support  the  government. 

JOURXALS  SrPPOHTrNO  THK  OOVEKNltENT. 

One  of  llu'sc  is  the  Pesther  TJni/J,  a  TJcrman 
journal,  the  organ  of  the  bankers,  brokers,  and 
merchants, — ^in  fact,  the  newspaper  of  those  who 
have  business  relations  with  Anstiia.  and  whoare 
indifferent  toward  the  Haugarian  national  rights. 
The  publisher  is  Mr.  Max  Falk,  an  old  friend  of 
the  ministers.  This  paper  holds  tlie  o|iinion 
tliat  Hungary  mnst  bp  on  aniirable  terms  with 
her  ruler  and  with  Austria,  even  if  her  interests 
are  thus  sacrificed.  Further,  it  holds  that  the 
ecoiiornira]  renditions  sliould  be  ccmsiderc.]  first, 
and  that  political  questions  concerning  Hungary 
should  be  postponed,— that  is,  left  to  a  gradtial 
developn.  n'  These  questions  are. — a  8e|>arate 
tariff-terriu;ry,  Hungarian  language  in  the  Hun- 
garian Army,  and  visible  signs  of  the  equal 
rank  of  Hungary  in  the  foreign  service.  This 
postponenient  is  all  the  more  necessary,  because 
the  ruler  dues  not  favor  changes  made  in  exist- 
ing conditions.  It  is  his  opinion  that  the  pres 
ent  state  of  condiUoiia  corresponds  with  the 


agreement  of  1867,  which  is  a  fundamental  law. 
The  Pesther  lAoyd  has  been  the  sumi-oflBcial  Ger- 
man organ  of  the  Liberal  party  and  the  govern^ 

ment. 

The  other  influential  Journal  favoring  the  gov- 
ernment  is  Az  Cjsdg  (llie  News).  Its  pahlisher 

is  Kdtiiinid  (iajary.  a  very  lirni  friend  of  th>' 
late  Premier,  Count  Tisza.  It  is  regarded  as 
the  paper  of  Count  Tissa.  Its  fundamental  prin- 
ciples are  the  same  as  those  of  the  PiMher  IJoifK 
Both  these  journals  advocate  universal  suf- 
frage as  a  democratic  measure,  and  accuse  the 
opp  .-iti 'u  coalition  >t  i  eing  untrue  to  their  own 
platform.  I'ecause  they  have  wanted  to  postpone 
universal  suffrage  iu  favor  of  luditary  reforms. 
It  must  be  remembered  in  this  connection  that, 
on  the  {juestion  of  tiniversa!  suffrage,  both  pa- 
pers have  forsaken  liiu  Liberal  party,  because 
this  party  is  strictly  against  universal  suffrage. 
Count  Tisza  has  written  many  articles  in  Az 
Vjsi'vj.  declaring  that  there  are  numerous  ele- 
ments in  Hungary,  such  as  the  uneducated  Slo- 
vaks and  H>>utri;inians,  which  are  not  yet  ripe 
for  universal  suffrage,  having  no  political  COn* 
sciousuess. 

Less  influential  papers  are  on  the  govern- 
ment's side,  the  J/eyy/r  Xi  ir,z.-f  (Hnn*rarian  Na- 
tion), the  seuii-official  paper  of  all  Hungarian 
governments,  and  the  Halwia$  (Progress),  re- 
cently established  by  the  government.  Both  of 
these  papers  are  fighting  for  the  idea,  stated  sov- 
eral  times  by  the  present  Premier,  that  the  mili- 
tary reforms  are  matters  for  the  King  exclu- 
sively. :ind  should  not  be  interfered  with  by 
rar'.niment.     The  Xcnuet  reniaik.s  : 

The  enemieH  of  uuive('<«il  hulTragt)  tiru  not  satiHfled 
with  the  governnient'H  pmpoNitioii.  That  m  right.  It 
is  iooomprehensible  (hat  they  should  treat  tiw  propod- 
tlon  witb  tareasm  and  deny  its  sertonsnMS.  But  they 

will  mislead  rm  mif.  Ttu'  f  ict  is  niidoniablf  tlmt  the  gov- 
ernment really  iiJi«inls  lo  eMHbibh  univetf^l  MilTniK*?. 

The  Xt-pszava  (People's  \'oice),  the  organ  of 
the  extreme  Social  Democrats,  who  work  inter- 
nationally, advocates  llie  gov«»rnii;pnt  pnlirv  It 
is  very  hostile  toward  the  better  classes,  and  en- 
deavors to  terrify  them  by  inciting  riota  in  the 
towns. 

OBOASS  or  THE  OPPOSITIOX. 

The  journals  of  greatest  influence  and  largest 
circulation  are  with  the  Opposition.  T!ie  In  st- 
known  of  these  is  (he  Jin'f'ijirsd  Jltrlap  {li[xd&- 
pest  News),  published  by  the  celebrated  art 
critic  and  dnmatist,  Eugene  BakosL   The  Mir- 
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FRANriS  KOHSI'Til. 

(Leader  of  the  Independent  party  in  the  Hungarian  Diet.) 

liifi  is  indepomlent  of  all  parties.  It  very  often 
publishes  articles  by  ('mint  Andrassy  and  (^ount 
Apponyi,  leaders  of  the  Opposition.  The  essen- 
tial jx)int  of  these  articles  is.  that  in  Hiin^fary 
only  such  a  policy  as  corresponds  willi  the  will 
of  the  parliamentary  majority  is  possible,  ("on- 
sequently,  the  ap|K)intment  of  the  present  gov- 
ernment is  contrary  to  the  constitution,  and  the 
endeavors  of  the  government  to  carry  out  the 
wisliea  of  the  Kint;  represent  the  idea  of  aV»so- 
lute  rule.  The  present  government  has  no  right 
to  set  forth  any  prograinmi*.  anti  above  all  uni- 
versal suffrage,  a  (juestinn  which  is  by  no  means 
yet  ripe.  I'niversal  suffrage  is  worth  nothing 
if  parliamentary  rights  are  restricted. 

INDKI'ENDEXT  XEWSI-ATEKS. 

The  newspajK'rs  of  the  Inde|>endent  party  are 
tl»e  f'J</i/HrrU.i  ((\>ncord),  Jimfn/n^t,  and  J/'»^- 
»/«rr>r.<z'l^  (Hungary).  The  leatiing  political  con- 
tributor of  these  pafwrs  is  Mr.  Francis  Kossuth, 
president  of  the  Inde{)endent  party,  son  of  Louis 
Kossuth,  the  ceK'l)rated  leader  of  the  Hungarian 
struggle  for  inde{)endence  in  1  S4.S.  These  news- 
pajH-rs  urge  the  comjilete  separation  of  Hungary 
from  Austria,  without,  however,  a  change  of 
dynasty.  Conserjuently,  having  dissolvetl  the 
agreement  of  ls«i7.  Hungary  should  maintain  a 
separate  arniy  ami  a  separate  foreign  service. 


Concerning  the  actual  situation.  Mr.  Kossuth 
writes  (in  the  liutlnpest)  the  following  : 

In  Hungary  order  Ih  turne<l  upside  down,  the  coDHti- 
ttition  haM  been  destroyed,  dynastical  loyalty  is  being 
jeo|>iirili/.e<i ;  tlie  govcrnnient  Iihh  allietl  itself  with  an- 
archy ;  ill!  for  the  Hole  purpose  thai  the  Hungarian 
inten-sts  .shall  not  be  carried  out  againnt  the  German- 
(loni '  Dcutxchthum )  of  the  army.  At  the  same  time, 
>>y  uuivenuil  sulTrnge  Germandoni  will  be  thwartetl  in 
Au.stria.  Let  thiu  be  underntood  by  every  thinking 
man :  However  that  may  bo,  and  however  dt^ep  the  con- 
fusion of  ide<iH  may  l)e  .shown  by  the  fact«  nientione«l 
abiive,  we  have  l)efore  uh  the  dominating  fact  that  the 
rulere.\p«'CtH  to  grant  rightH  to  the  people;  consequently, 
the  popular  representing  bo<ly,  the  Parliament,  can- 
not refuws  these  righta  oflfere*!  by  the  ruler  to  the  peo- 
ple. It  is  absolutely  imi)os»ible,  however,  for  these 
rights  to  be  liorn  by  an  unlawful  birth  and  ax  a  result 
of  anti-constitutional  proceedings.  They  mn.st  come  in 
a  legal  way  to  the  pet)ple.  Then,  If  the  King  really  ap- 
proves of  universal  siiffrage,  he  should  remove  the  gov- 
ernment-, which  prevents  tlie  function  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and,  by  it«  every  act.  only  serves  to  widen  the 
breach  U;tw«en  the  King  and  the  nation. 

.According  to  almost  all  the  publications  of 
Hungary,  these  sentences  sum  up  the  stand |x>int 
of  Hungarian  public  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
King's  and  tlio  government's  policy. 

The  organ  of  the  New  Party  is  calletl  Pfsd 
Hirlnp  (Test  News).  The  name  is  taken  from 
the  title  of  Louis  Kossuth's  paper  in  1848,  when 
liuda  and  I'est  were  not  yet  united.  The  political 
leader  of  this  paper  is  Haron  Desiderius  Banffy, 
the  late  I'remier  and  I^rd  Steward,  now  the 
{^resident  of  the  New  Party.  The  Pesti  J/t'rlap 
holds  to  the  platform  of  the  New  Party.  It 
would  maintain  the  agreement  of  18«)7.  but  it 
fights  for  tli»'  realization  of  the  Hungarian  na- 
tional aims  in  the  army,  in  the  foreign  service, 


A  noHKMIAN  IDEA  or  THE  ArBTRO-ntTNaAIUAK 
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in  the  royal  court,  and  in  tho  separation  of  the 
Hungarian  tarifi  territory  from  the  Austrian. 
It  advocates  extension  of  the  suffrage.  In  a 
recent  laene^  in  speaking  of  the  goTenuneiit** 
suffrage  plan,  this  journal  said  : 

Here  we  have  the  idea  of  mil  versal  suffrage,— a  dean, 
inajet<tic.  noble  Idea.  But  so  many  dirty  politidanii 

have  iix^l  ir  n,;u  ;1  1m.-  l)econie  almost  uusympHthetlc 
to  the  people.  Moreover,  they  have  added  to  it  and 
made  it  unpleasant  (or  the  Hungarian  taste.  We  must 
clean  this  idea  by  the  force  of  truth  to  make  it  aooept- 
able  and  enjoyable  to  the  Hungarian  nation. 

There  axe  two  other  8m«U  papers,  each  rep- 


resenting the  views  of  a  political  association. 
The  Alkotmany  (Constitution)  is  the  paper  of 
the  People's  Party,  which  is  Catholic  and  con- 
servative. It  joined  the  Opposition  coalition, 
and  now  attacks  the  government  from  the  point 
of  view  that  it  is  unconstitutional,  that  it  is 
allied  with  irreligious  Socialists,  and  that  it  rep- 
resents the  extreme  of  demagoj^y.  Th.^  Hctznnk 
(Our  Country)  is  the  organ  of  the  Hungarian 
Agrarians,  who  do  not  oonstitnte  a  separate 
political  party,  but  who  have  partisans  in  all 
political  parties.  In  political  spirit  it  is  closely 
related  to  the  Budapesli  Hirlap, 


CANADA'S  RAILWAY  COMMISSION. 


Two  years  ago  the  Dominion  of  Canada  estab- 
lished a  "Board  of  Railway  Commission- 

ers  "  with  far  groatpr  power  than  it  is  now  pro- 
posed to  give  to  any  commission  or  court  in  the 
United  8tatee.  The  experience  of  the  Canadian 
railroa-ls  nndor  the  control  of  this  commission  is 
of  interest  in  its  bearing  on  the  question  of  fed- 
eral rate  cotitrol  now  hefore  Congress.  In  a 
symposium  on  "Federal  Control  of  Railroad 
Rates  "  contributed  to  the  new  Moodi/s  Magazine 
(New  York)  for  January,  the  lion.  Robert  Bick- 
erdike,  M.P.,  of  Montreal,  gives  a  brief  account 
of  the  results  of  the  Canadian  experiment. 

The  present  commission,  which  took  the  place 
of  the  Railway  Committee  of  the  Canadian  Privy 
C  ,'iri  ronsistsof  three  members  appointed  by 
the  Governor-in-Council,  who  are  to  hold  ofBce, 
during  good  behavior,  for  ten  years.  The  pres- 
ent chief  commissioner  is  Judge  Killara  ;  the 
other  comTnissioners  are  Professor  Milli?  and  Mr. 
Bernier  ;  the  traffic  expert  is  Mr.  Hardwell,  an 
experienced  railroad  man.  No  commissioner  is 
permitted  to  have  a  financial  intereet  in  any 
railroad. 

All  Ireigfat  tariffs  have  to  be  submitted  by  the 

companies  to  the  Railway  Commissioners,  wljo 
may  approve  or  change  them.  Tolls  (rates)  may 
be  for  the  whole  or  any  particular  part  of  the 
line,  but  they  must  always,  under  substantially 
similar  circumstances,  be  charged  equally  to  all 
persons  ;  no  reduction  or  advance  shall  be  made. 

TBS  BOABO  BS0DI«aTS8  BATES,  8PBBD,  AMD  EVEN 
COMSTRtrOTtON. 

No  teU  maj  be  charged  wblch  nnjtistly  dlaerimip 
Hates  between  different  localities.  The  lyoard  shall  not 
approve  auy  tQll  which  for  like  goodd  or  passengers, 
csfried  under  SttbstantlaUy  similar  conditiona  in  the 
direction  over  the  same  lioe^  is  greater  for  a 
than  a  longer  dfstaooe,  nntev  the  boaid  Is 
i  that|  owing  to  omnpetitfen.  It  li  expsdlent  to 


do  f»o.  Where  cnrrijtge  U  partly  by  rail  and  partly  by 
water,  and  thi-  tolls  in  a  slngl«  sum,  the  board  may 
require  the  company  to  declare,  or  may  determine, 
what  portion  la  chHged  In  respeet  of  carriage  by  rail, 
to  prevent  diiicrimination.  Freight  tariffs  are  governed 
by  a  classification  which  the  board  must  approve,  and 
the  object  is  to  have  this  claasiflcation  uniform.  Rail- 
ways shall,  when  diracted  by  tb«  board,  place  any 
speeifled  gooda  in  any  staled  elasa.  Tariffs  shall  be  In 
such  forrn  find  ifiv  -  Tir  h  details  as  the  board  may  pre- 
scribe. The  lua.xiiiiuiii  mileage tariti  hIuUI  be  filed  with 
the  board  and  be  anbject  to  its  approval;  when  ap- 
proved, the  company  shall  pabliah  it  in  the  Canadian 
OoMtte.  tbe  official  pnblloatloB.  Aa  rsspeets  this  act, 
the  bonrtl  \»  Invested  with  the  rights,  privilege!*,  anri 
powers  uf  a  superior  court.  None,  therefore,  may  up- 
pofle  it. 

The  board  may  ngnlata  tbe  speed  of  trains  and  even 
such  partlenlars  as  tbe  blowlag  of  wblstlea.  Shortly 

after  thp  hig  Are  in  Toronto,  the  rail'.'  ny.s  were  at  war 
regardniK  the  dtc  for  aud  the  buiiding  of  a  large  itta- 
tion.  The  board  took  a  hand  in  the  game  and  directed 
wliat  should  be  done.  At  the  time  of  writing  there  are- 
several  qnesttonsaa  to  overhead  eroealngs  and  tbeeroM* 

lug  by  one  road  of  the  other  inrlpr  consideration,  so 
that  the  board  hasaliiu  practical  control  of  cozustruction. 

GAINS  FROM  PDBUCITY. 

One  of  the  great  safeguards  trader  the  present 

law.  says  Mr.  Bickerdike,  is  publicity.  Formerly 
the  roads  made  their  own  rates,  just  as  they  do 
in  the  Uuiltid  Slates,  and  ihero  was  no  appeal 
from  them.  There  were  discriminations  in  favor 
of  large  shippers.  Wliun  tbe  commission  as- 
sumed control  the  Canadian  roada  were  carrying 
flour  at  a  lower  rate  than  grain.  The  commis- 
sion at  once  put  the  raw  article  on  the  sanu- 
basis  as  the  finished  product.  Some  roads  were 
charging  as  much  on  cattle  from  Toronto  to 
Montreal  as  from  Detroit  to  Montreal — a  dig- 
orimination  in  favor  of  T'liitcd  S'tates  cattle. 
This  practice  also  was  stopped.  Tiie  commission 
reduced  the  rates  on  b^ns  to  a  grain  basis. 
Many  other  adjustments  have  been  made^  Both 
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tariff  and  classification  are  under  control  of  the 

rommission,  and  inust  be  publi?lie<l  officially  be- 
fore they  can  take  r  fTect.  Heavy  penalties  are 
provided  for  illegal  departure  from  them. 

In  Canada  there  are  teo  freight  clHi»ijiflcttliuu&-  For 
tnerly  the  rate  could  be  manipulated  by  transferring  the 
fieigbt  from  one  elABBlAcatioD  to  the  other.  Recent  ef* 
forts  to  change  the  claflaiflcation,  being  given  the  neces- 
Hrtry  publicity,  met  with  opposition,  and  the  commission 
now  has  the  matter  under  consideration.  Formerly 
telegraph  poles,  railway  tien,  etc.,  were  carried  by  special 
coDtTMt  only.  As  it  was  not  to  the  interMt  of  the  rail- 
wAystohavethe  ties  leave  the  country,— thns  decreatting 
the  supply  and  prnpf>rtinnately  increa^Iii^  tlie  price, — 
the  road«s  by  the  imposition  nf  high  clitiu4itication  or 
tariffs,  or  car  shortage  and  other  devices  with  whtdl 
tber  ere  familiar,  made  it  so  difficult  for  ehippers  to  get 
their  poles  and  ties  oat  that  the  production  began  to 
show  n  larse  decrease,  i'  i>  snid.  These  articles  have 
now  been  placed  in  the  clastiification  book  and  have  to 
be  oantod  at  lumber  iiit«a, 

coMPLAnm  or  bhifpbhs. 

The  commissioners,  according  to  Mr..Bickcr- 
dike,  have  attended  satisfactorily  to  the  appeals 
of  sbippexs,  although  not  all  such  appeals  have 


been  gisnted,  many  having  been  found  to  be  un- 

just  to  the  railroads.  Many  case?  hnvn  been  ad- 
justed at  meetings  between  the  railroad  officials 
and  the  eoramiiaionen. 

A  f'  '.v  weeks  ajKo  a  complaint  was  made  by 
local  grain  and  milling  industries  that  export 
grain  wm  receiving  preference  over  them  in  the 
aarignmeni  of  can  during  a  shortage.  As  a 
means  of  te^mporary  relief  the  commission  di- 
rected what  proportion  of  cars  should  be  devoted 
to  local  shippers.  The  commission  promises  to 
go  into  the  subject  fully  an  !  tlioroughly.  in  order 
to  deal  with  the  probleta  fairly  during  the  crop 
movement  of  1906^ 

Mr.  Bickerdike  says  in  conclusion  : 

It  may  be  objected  by  many  In  the  United  Stated, 
that  the  railroads  there  will  gain  their  ends  by  bribing 
the  coMimissioners.  The  safegiiardH,  inCaiiaiin  H.i.!Hiri-*t 
this  are  the  character  of  the  commissiouera  and  the 
tariff  oflloer,  their  high  office  and  liberal  lemuneratloot 
the  importance  of  the  business  interests  at  stalie,  and 
the  publicity  given  to  the  appeals  made  to  the  board 
and  to  its  deeisioris.  Not  oue  word  of  doubt  has  l)een 
heard  upon  this  question  in  Canada,  and  safeguards, 
such  as  the  abovei  slunild  sttielj  be  solBdenfe  alee  la 
the  United  States. 


AMERICAN  MORALITY  ON  ITS  TRIAL. 


AN  Anglo-American,  writing  in  Biaekwood's 
Miii/iizii,!'  on  this  Rnbjprt  apropos  of  the 
recent  life-insurance  scandals,  says  that  the  his- 
torian of  the  McKinley  and  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tiations  will  have  an  un[)rfcodL'ct«_'dly  difUcUil 
task  owing  to  the  mysteries  of  modern  ti nance 
that  he  will  have  to  unravel  Without  denying 
or  excusing  "graft "  and  "  boodling."  the  writer 
says  that  it  is  but  an  itifinitesimal  fraction  of 
the  American  public  thai  even  gels  a  chance  to 
plunder  its  neighbors  ;  and,  what  is  more  im- 
portant, it  is  htit  an  infinitesimal  fraction,  in  his 
opinion,  that  would  take  such  a  chance,  if  they 
had  it. 

"  The  masstof  the  Aiupi  iran  pcopio  an-  c<^rtainly 
as  honest  as  those  of  any  other  country.  They 
have  quite  as  high  a  moral  standard  as  our  own, 
and  are  equally  successful  in  living  up  to  it." 

Moreover,  even  if  the  70  ppr  cent,  of  Ameri- 
cans living  outside  the  great  cities  desired  to 
eat  bread  other  than  that  of  honest  industry, 
'•the  American  woman  is  there  to  brace  them 
up."  For  the  much-abused,  severely -criticised 
American  woman  is,  says  the  writer,  now,  as 
always,  a  great  moral  power.  So  long  as  she 
hold?  her  present  position  in  her  own  household 
and  in  society,  American  morals  are  safe.  There 
are  many  varieties  of  good  women  in  the  world. 


he  says,  but  the  good  American  woman  appar- 
ently excelleth  them  all.    From  "Anglo-Ameri 
can's  "  description  of  her,  it  would  seem  that  she 
is  a  twentteth-oentury  edition  of  Solomon's 
Virtuous  ^'oman. 

So  far  as  the  83,000,000  of  American  people 
are  concerned,  then,  the  recent  scandals  may  be 
considered  abnormal.  The  whole  Ameiiean 
press  baf?  pilloried  the  dishonest  millionaires. 

"We  phlegmatic  Britons  can  hardly  realize 
either  the  audacity  of  the  millionaire  *lx>odlers' 
or  ilie  vehemence  of  the  popular  indignation 
that  has  so  suddenly  overwhelmed  them.  Both 
are,  however,  chartcteristicaHy  American/* 

Many  breaches  have  been  made  oven  in  cita- 
dels of  corruption  like  Tammany  Hall  ;  and  al 
together,  according  to  this  writer,  boodling  and 
grafting  of  all  kinds  have  received  a  severe  blow. 
But  the  most  serious  danger  of  all.  the  one  real- 
ly most  concerning  level-headed  Americans,  still 
remains, — ^the  inflaence  of  excessive  wealth  on 
the  moral  and  material  well-being  of  the  com- 
munity. The  November  elections,  however, 
proved  that  the  American  people  were  firmly 
resolved  to  resist  the  tyranny  of  the  corrup- 
tionists  and  vindicate  the  honor  of  their  Ameri- 
can citizenship.  •■  The  cormorant  millionaire 
gang,"  however,  still  remaina. 
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B0SSISM  IN  ENGLISH  POLITICS. 


AMERICANS  have  grown  accuatomed  to  the 
thought  that  the  evils  of  politiea)  bossitm 

are  peculiarly  American. — something  unknown 
in  any  other  country.  Foreign  writers,  especi- 
ally English  writers,  have  encouraged  thi«  belief 
by  their  expressions  of  horror  and  surprise  at 
the  revelations  made  from  time  to  time  of  our 
political  life.  "We are,  therefore,  hardly  prepared 
for  the  frank  con fessions  made  in  a  current  num- 
ber of  one  of  the  English  periodicals.  These 
confessions  were  written  before  the  recent  gen- 
eral election,  bttt  it  is  to  l^e  a^nmed  that  eondi* 
tions  have  not  materially  clianged  in  n'Cpnt  years. 

"A  Candid  Candidate"  reveals  in  the  Grand 
Mtufotine  the  inner  working  of  •<  Tbe  Machinery 
of  British  Elections."  He  strips  the  paint  and 
clothes  from  the  electoral  fetich  and  shows  how 
the  wires  work.  He  says  that  the  two  large 
parties,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  through  their  cen- 
tra! orpanizations  in  lyondon.  are  fontrnlled  and 
directed  by  some  six  or  twelve  active  and  ingen- 
ious workers,  who  naj  often  take  all  their 
orders  from  one  man.  This  man,  although  his 
name  is  possibly  not  known  outside  a  very  nar* 
row  circle,  exercises  an  authority  greater  than 
the  Prime  Minister.  The  writer  then  shows  how 
it  is  the  caucus,  local  and  national,  rather  than 
the  people,  who  select  the  candidates.   He  says  : 

A  inrge  majority  of  tbe  constitUL-iu  if!^  are  either  not 
rich  enough  or  not  aelf-flacriflcing  ctiough  to  provide 
tbair  local  organizations  with  aofBcient  funds  to  cany 
tkrongh  the  Rreat  expenaes  of  a  campaign.   Take  a 

tOWD'A'tlj    -•.iliif    f!fN-i-li   •!niii-;i:]d  VutfTS.  IH'Hrly  hII  of 

them  lif  longing  to  i  he  very  poorest  classes.  Any  section 
of  tbeui,  desirous  of  nominating  a  candidate,  most  Sod 
aboatitias  a  year  for  registration  expenses,  £180  a  year 
fi>r  an  election  agent,  aome  £80  a  year  (or  miscellaneotui 
fxpenscH.  and  about  £1,000  for  every  election.  Now,  a 
very  active  association  in  sucli  h  constituency  may  con- 
gratulate itKClf  on  having  done  very  well  If  ItCOOtrlTee 
to  coUeet  £S0  a  year.  Accordioglr,  two  ooarses  alone 
are  open.  Either  the  aseoelatfon  mnst  find  a  candidate 
soiSciently  rich  and  enthu.'iia.stie  to  jwiy  his  own  ex- 
peoiiea,  or  else  they  must  solicit  the  assistance  of  the 
eeninl  eancus,  whieb  will  take  advantage  of  peeMsaing 


"ADVIOB**  FBOIC  HEAPQU ARTER8. 

When  the  secretary  of  the  local  association 
solicits  the  London  wire-pullers,  he  receives  a 
letter  of  the  following  kind  : 

"Dear  Sir,— We  lieg  toaclenowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter,  and  are  preparetl  to  yive  fa\  ornble  coq- 
sideration  to  your  request  for  financial  assistance  at 
the  eoming  deetion,  pntrtded  that  you  are  willing  to' 
rapport  a  suitable  candidate.  In  the  event  of  your  not 
having  made  any  choice  up  to  the  present,  we  beg  to 
■BgVKtthat  joa  aboiild  hearanaddicsi  bf  Mr.  Carped 


Bagger,  K.C.,  who  Is  a  stanch  party  man  and  emi- 
nently suited  to  repraesnt  your  borod^— Toon  faftii* 
fully,  J.  Tadpolk." 

Reading  between  the  lines»  he  quickly  understands 

that,  unless  Mr.  Carpet-Bagger  be  adopted*  Uttleorno 
financial  assistance  will  be  forthcoming. 

THE  QEKES18  OF  THE  CARPKT  R AGQKK. 

The  carpet-bagger  is  forthwith,  with  more  or 
less  reluctance,  adopted  by  the,local  association. 
The  writer  goes  on  to  ask,  How  is  it  that  Mr. 
Tad[>o1e  is  so  eager  to  recommend  Mr.  Carpet- 
bagger ?    He  answers  : 

Tbe  secret  hiatory  of  the  affair  maj  be  told  in  a  few 
worda.  Mr.  Carpet-Bagger  haamade  a  fair  oompeteney 

at  the  bar  by  dint  of  soporiflc  dijicourses  on  Chancery 
ui!>es.  He  has  just  taken  sUk,  aud  he  fiudi>  his  practice 
is  dwindling  away.  A  sealouH  political  friend  plays 
upon  bta  ambitions  and  saggests  to  him  that  he  would 
make  an  exeellent  solIetior-geoeraL  Re  has  never  taken 
the  fuTitf  r  Interest  in  polities,  but  bis  experience  atthe 
bar  has  taught  him  to  prefer  the  winning  side.  So  he 
is  easily  persuaded  to  consider  himself  a  Consenrative 
or  a  Liberal,  aa  tbe  case  may  be,  and  be  tcota  roond  with 
a  letter  of  Introduetlott  to  the  oentral  agent  In  Parlla> 
ment  Street  or  St.  Stephen's  ChAmT:>ers. 

He  is  ushered  into  a  In.xurious office,  where,  "after 
compliments'*  (as  the  Orientals  cynically  express  it),  a 
very  polite  gentleman  inquires  ioelnuatlagly,  "What 
som,  my  dear  sir,  are  you  prepared  to  sukeerlbe  to  the 
fund.s  of  the  Central  Aasof  i  i t  i r  n  ♦•*  Mr.  Carpet-Bagger 
had  had  no  idea  of  sttbiscrlhing  anything.  But  it  is 
pointed  out  to  him  that,  though  he  is  so  famous  at 
tbe  bar,  he  is  utterly  unknown  in  politleal  life ;  in 
other  words,  to  put  ft  vulgarly,  be  must  pay  his 
frxiting. 

Then  a  proces.s  of  haggling  ensoee.  He  had  \yeen  led 
to  hope  that  the  central  office  would  nominate  him  and 
pay  all  expenses.  The  oentral  office,  on  the  other  hMid, 
considers  that  its  nemfnatiott  Is  a  highly  coveted  flavor; 
indeed,  almost  a  marketable  commodity.  It  suggest!* 
that  he  should  pay  all  his  expenses  and  subM:ribe  £1,000 
to  the  central  fund.  Eventually  a  compromise  is  proba- 
bly found.  Either  Mr.  Carpet-Bagger  provides  half  the 
espenaes  and  sabecribes  £9M^  or  be  sabscrlbes  nothing 
and  pays  all  his  expenses,  or  he  subscribes  £800  and  the 
central  agency  pays  all  his  expenses,  as  tbe  case  may  be. 
In  any  case,  if  he  is  prepared  to  pay  the  piper,  he  is 
foisted  upon  a  coustitnency  with  which  he  has  neither 
acqnalntanoe  nor  nsrmpathy.  As  to  his  political  opin> 
ions,  he  i'^  placed  in  the  position  of  a  receiver  of  stolen 
goods  on  a  h»»iti  of  "  No  questions  aslced,"  except,  of 
course,  the  one  question,  "  Will  you  place  yonieSlf  Un- 
^  reservedly  in  the  bands  of  tbe  party  whips  * " 

The  rest  nf  the  article  i.s  racilv  written,  but  is 
more  apt  to  promote  cynicism  than  respect  for 
the  political  conscience.  If  the  practices  de- 
Boribo'l  by  A  Candid  Candidate  "  prevailed  in 
the  last  general  election,  they  were  commonly 
ignored  in  the  newspaper  reports  that  readied 
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THE  GROWTH  OF  INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION  SINCE  THE 

HAGUE  CONFERENCE. 


IN  the  course  of  the  seven  years  following  the 
first  Hapif  Conference,  writes  Professor 
Lamniach  (himself  one  of  the  members  of  the 
tribunal)  in  the  DeuUehe  Rtvve,  more  than  thirty 
arbitration  treaties  have  been  signed  and  ratified. 

All  the  Eiinipfan  powers  extt'iit  Russia  Ikivo  rnii 
eluded  such  compac||».  Most  of  the  u^reenieat^s  are  re- 
Htricted  in  scope  and  time  (usually  Ave  yearH),  bat  the 
Dutcb-Daniah  treaty  of  lOOl  makes  it  obligatory  to 
tnibmlt  "  all  difTereuce8and  nil  quarrebt  which  cannot 
be  settled  by  dipluiiwitic  jiieaiis"  to  a  court  of  nrbitra- 
tion.  The  SwetliHh-Norwegian  treaty  proposes  that  the 
court  itself  be  the  umpire  aa  to  wlMther  a  dlffenaoB 
touchfl*  tbe  vital  iDt«re8tB  of  the  state. 

Tt  is  proatly  to  be  deplored.  tb('  writer  con- 
tinues, that  the  United  States,  whose  attitude  re- 
garding arbitration  at  the  conference,  and  more 
particularly  since,  was  so  creditable,  should,  on 
account  of  a  constitutional  conflict  between  the 
President  and  the  Senate,  have  failed  to  ratify 
the  seven  arbitration  treaties  which  it  had  con- 
eluded. 

While  at  first  there  appeared  to  be  a  tendency 
to  allow  the  Hague  Tribunal  to  eink  into  deene- 

tudp  for  Inck  of  occupation,  it  has  since,  tlianks  to 
the  initiative  of  President  Hooseveit  and  the  in- 
defatigable French  Senator  d^Estournelles,  etead* 
ily  grown  in  significance.  One  pf  the  advantages 

nf  settling  disagreoTiiL-nts  by  a  court  nf  arbitra- 
tion is  the  celerity  aud  cumpletenebs  of  iheir  dis- 
posal ;  questions  are  quickly  decided  which 
miirlit  otherwise  drag  on  for  years  and  bf  a  con- 
stant menace  to  peace.  Professor  Lammach  con- 
cludes : 

One  of  the  noBt  beofflorat  eflbets  wUdi  wonld  remilt 

from  the  regular  activity  of  the  Hague  Tribunal  woQld 
be  that  it  might  become  tbe  orgau  of  tbe  development 
of  a  d^/initc  international  law.  Nothing  would  better 
answer  the  spirit  of  that  law— which  Is  intended  to 
rule  states  and  regulate  their  mutual  coneems— than 
tViJit  it  slimild  ari-ic  nxit  of  the  practice  of  a  court  sum- 
lauiH'tl  hy  the  disputHncii  themselves  and  internation- 
ally recognised.  A»  the  decisions  of  the  English eiKirt« 
have,  in  tbe  course  of  oenturiee,  beoome  the  soarca  of 
the  English  eommon  law,  the  decislons'Of  a  general 
conrT  of  all  stntrs  miijlit  lilcevvise  become  tln'  sonrco 
of  a  law  common  to  all  states.  More  particularly 
might  this  be  the  where  entirely  new  problem.sare 
eooceme<l,  u.s,  for  instance,  in  colonial  law.  It  would 
wein  esptrudly  fitting  that  colonfal  dliTi»rencei!  shonld 
1:»'  siitiiiiitted  to  u  c-nurr  i  if  arbit  r;it iitn.  -inri-  they  dn  nut 
touch  the  essence  (i(  the  jwwer  of  the  stHic.  It  would 
be  particularly  important,  in  this  connection,  to  enun- 
ciate generally  aokuowledged  principles  xegardiog  the 
acquisition  Of  territory  and  tbe  rights  and  dnttee  of 
],,)>M-^Nion.  it!  onliTtodo  away  with  tho  principle  of  the 
balance  of  power  hitherto  prevailing,  which  leads  all 


nHt  ions  tft  new  anne.xHtions  of  territory,  and  only  post- 
pones but  does  not  remove  the  possibility  of  conflict. 

"For  International  Reconcinatlon," 

Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Coustant  contributes 
to  the  Revue  de  Paris  an  arucle  entitled  "The 
Two  Policies."  He  says  every  country  will  no 
doiilit  continue  to  incrcasr  its  naval  and  military 
forces,  and  on  every  side  the  result  must  b«  dis- 
content and  the  paralysis  of  labor  and  com- 
merce. And  tbo  inoie  the  oxtcrual  situation  i.** 
strsinedi  the  more  difficult  does  the  internal 
situation  become.  The  progress  of  militarism 
precipitates  socialism,  and  revolution  and  Ui* 
archy  supersodo  socialism.  Already,  however, 
several  countries  liave  l>een  feeling  the  necessity 
of  opposing  to  the  cuniagion  of  militarism  a 
new  policy  of  peace.  Tins  is  not  the  peace  of 
poets  aud  philosophers,  nor  is  it  disarmament. 
On  all  sides  an  irresistible  need  for  intercourse 
between  narions  is  manifcHt.  ami  it  is  to  meet 
this  need  for  intercommunication,  exciiangc,  and 
mutual  education  tl^at  the  Committee  of  Inter-  • 
national  Conciliation  of  the  Hague  Tribunal  has 
been  founded. 

* 

Is  This  a  New  Probi r  m  for  the  SaoonCi  Hagru« 

Conference? 

Could  the  second  Hague  Conference  properly 
consider  tbe  question  of  the  use  of  the  military 

power  in  the  suppression  of  internal  revolt  ? 
The  opinion  of  the  well-known  Kussian  monthly 
review,  Vyeslnik  Ywropy  (St.  Petersburg),  edited 
by  the  famous  Stasulevich,  as  to  the  atrocities 

committed  by  the  army  in  attempting  to  put 
down  the  prt'sent  Liberal  movement  is  as  follows  : 

The  sad  events  of  the  pa.st  few  months  give  rise  to 
new  and  very  imptwtantquestieos,  which  sbould  be  in- 
cluded in  the  progiMnme  of  the  oomlng  international 
peaoe  oooferenee  at  The  Hague.  If,  for  wars  witii  for. 

eign  nations,  certain  limiting  rnles  are  e.stabli.shcd, 
should  they  not  he  considered  as  binding  aXbo  in  the 
matter  ef  military  activity  in  domestic  affairs  whenever 
it  is  necessary  to  quell  an  uprising  of  a  people  or  at 
attemptjj  to  put  an  end  to  domestic  dlsturbuoee  and 
commotion*^  ?  Is  it  pos^iiblp  nr  proper  tliat  ia  such 
the  force  of  arms  should  be  used  without  any  rt-gula- 
tion-^  or  limiting  rules?  It  seems  to  un  that  fur  the  it^ 
fliction  of  internal  chastisement  there  should  also  exist 
some  distinct  general  rules,  which  are  independent  of 
ftie  arhifnirinf.'^snf  the  povernmentn  interested  in  them, 
and  wbicii  are  (subject  to  the  control  of  the  whole  civil 
ued  world.  The  Hague  Conference-  would  have  a  per- 
fect right  to  discuss  this  question  during  its  survey  of 
tJie  principles  and  customs  of  intemattonal  law.  Such 
M\  fxtcnsioti  nf  its  functions  wonld  be  i  n  perfect  fwcoTxt 
not  only  with  the  general  nature  of  this  international 
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ooofeKDoe,  bat  ftlao  with  the  pmctical  interesto  of  the 

signatoiT'  gOTernments.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  in- 
t^rniitiotml  or  civil  military  oiKTatiutis  in  any  of  (he 
large  EuropeHtk  countries  directlj  or  indirectly  touch* 
the  interests  of  the  other  powen»aiid  CAnnot  be  con- 
sidered M  indllformt  for  Eniope  or  ovw  tor  huiuMiifer 
atlarge. 

According  to  generml  lav,  conturaes  Chia  Rtu* 

sian  journal,  foreign  intervention  in  tlia  internal 
affairs  of  a  strange  power  is  permitted  only  in 
exceptional  cases,  when  the  local  government  is 
not  in  a  condition  to  control  the  disturbed  situa- 
tion, which  threatens  thr*  lives  and  property  of 
foreign  subjects,  or  which  may  overstep  the 
recognised  limite  in  qnelKng  diaordera,  thus 
violating  the  principles  of  humanity.  Such,  for 
example,  was  the  case  during  the  Bulgarian, 
Candisn,  Armenua,  and  MacMoniui  maasacres 
in  Turkey,  although,  to  be  sure,  the  speeial 
point  of  view,  long  established  in  regard  to 
IHirkcy,  cuuiiot  be  applied  to  the  otlu't  powers 
of  Europe.  But  this  example  shows  tliat  the 
inner  relations  and  ron>iitinns  in  foreign  coun- 
triea  aometimes  enter  absolutely  into  the  com- 
petency of  intemationat  law. 

It  is  oelf-evident  that^  between  the  proviaionB  of  the 
application  of  military  power  in  a  foreign  war  and 
^(alost  fotenial  dfetnt-lianeeB,  there  riionld  exist  no  di- 
rect contradiction.  The  nietlirKl.^  which  nre  not  per- 
mitted to  be  used  against  an  exteruai  foe  must  not  and 


cannot  be  applied  in  the  ^truKgle  against  a  dlssuitiH' 
fled  or  revolting  part  of  tin-  {(opulation  of  the  native 
country.  If  upou  tlie  capture  of  a  hostile  city  it  is  pro- 
hibited to  kill  peaceful  citizeos  and  to  destroy  private 
dwelUngB,  mneb  moreobllgatoiytlilaiHolifbitionaliontd 
be  during  the  s^or-called  restoration  Of  OlAntn  any  of 
the  cities  of  the  Fatherland. 

During  the  recent  uprisings  at  Baku,  Odessa, 
and  other  cities,  however,  the  commanders  of  the 
army,  aaya  H.  Stasulcvich.  did  not  observe  those 
fjpnpral  prinriplos  of  military  law  w'liich,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Japanese  followed  at  the  taking  of 
Port  Arthur  or  Salny. 

.  The  aitiUerr  destroysd  |»ablic  and  private  liaUdlnBS» 

pretending  that  some  shoU  had  been  fired  from  them. 
Rifle  volleys  were  poured  into  unarmed  citizens,  among 
them  WMiiLi  ij  Kiid  chiliiren,  while  in  extreme  cases  it 
would  have  sufficed  to  use  cold  steel  a^^alast  the  unlaw- 
f  al  gatheriug.  The  plunder  and  pog/ramy  (massaeiCB 
of  the  Jews)  were  often  carried  on  under  the  protection 
and  cover  of  the  troops.  Multitudes  of  people  who  had 
gathered  in  private  dwellings  wen^  l)uri)e<l  in  the  pres- 
ence of  tlie  military  detachments  and  the  police.  All 
this  happoMd  as  If  according  to  a  preconceived  plan, 
with  the  aim  to  annihilate  the  alleged  rebels.  In  no 
war  have  such  abuses  of  the  military  power  been  wit- 
nessed as  in  the  actions  of  our  army,  e.specially  tlie  t^os- 
aaoks,  toward  the  peaceful  iohabitaota  of  Russian  cities 
and  vlllaoss.  Vo  ▼iefeoriona  army  leader  baa  ever  lasnsd 
such  threatening  orders  as  our  generals  at  the  restora- 
tion  of  order  iu  the  cities  uf  the  kingdom  of  Pulaud. 


WHAT  MAY  THE  CZAR'S  GOVERNMENT  EXPECT  FROM 

ITS  ARMY  ? 


THE  constantly  spreading  internal  disorders 
which  threaten  the  stability  of  the  exist* 

ini;  trovernment  niay  fiiiaKy  If-id  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  Romanovs.  The  war  which  the 
revolutionary  forces  are  now  waging  against  (he 
bureaucracy  will  be  decided  largely-  by  (he  aUi-. 
tude  that  the  bulk  of  the  army  is  to  assume  in 
the  matter.  In  this  connection,  therefore,  it  is 
▼ery  ina(me(ive  to  read  the  authoritative  testi- 
mony of  General  Tzerpitzki,  rommandor  of  tho 
Tenth  Army  Corps,  ou  the  morale  and  the  organ- 
isation of  the  array  as  demonstrated  by  the  Jap- 
anese War.  His  letter,  recently  published  in  the 
Ituss,  is,  according  to  the  Vi/esfnik  Yevropy,  a 
powerful  "indictment  of  our  entire  military  sys- 
tem." Some  months  previously  he  had  already 
stated,  in  writing  to  the  latter  journal : 

You  are  quite  right  in  saying  that  a  whole  year  of 
war  failed  to  bring  ty  the  fore  a  hiuKlc  leader,  yet  it  is 
but  proper  to  ask  whence  such  leaders  are  to  come  in 
oar  army,  Gcoemla  do  not  drop  down  from  the  skies ; 
tlieyanaersationof  theanny. . . .  Onr  army,  thanks 
to  the  pRfailfaiB  abauid  and  peniletoas  hnraanoratio 


regime,  has  become  unproductive  iu  thi.s  respect;  it 
has  ceased  to  develop  goixl  line  officers,  but  has  been 
prodndng,  ou  the  other  hand,  officers  with  whom  it  is 
InposaAbl*  to  achieve  military  sneeesa.  ProteetiOQ  and 

favoritism  have"  built  a  nest  in  our  army  in  the  shadow 
uf  the  bureaucracy.  Former  ollicerji  iu  the  Imperial 
Guard  could  iilwnys  .-^^cure  important  appoint uu-nt.s 
notwithstanding  their  physical  disability  and  mental 
Incapacity. 

The  general  then  gives  a  list  of  such  persons 

ftflsij»ned  to  important  positions.  ''Ono  old  man 
uf  seventy-eight,"  he  says  further,  ■  who  had 
not  mounted  a  horse  for  ten  years,"  adpiitted  to 
General  TztTpitzki  that  ■■  nevpr  liad  the  pa- 
tience to  read  through  a  single  work  on  mili- 
tary matters/'  .  .  .  *<He  was  a  mere  child  in 
lii.s  conception  of  military  afrait  s,  and  ro^atded 
all  his  subordinates  in  the  district  as  serfs."  .  .  . 
•*  Another  one  tried  by  his  haughty  demeanor 
to  transform  ail  his  suliordinates  into  slaves." 
.  .  .  Till'  roinTnanilt-r  of  a  third  military  district 
was  "a  teehie  old  man,  taking  no  interest  what- 
soever in  the  army.  His  duties  were  performed 
by  his  assiatant,  a  dissipated  idler,  who  devoted 
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most  of  his  time  to  flirtations  with  the  wives  of 
his  subordinates.  A  fourth  military  district 
was  commanded  by  an  old  man  of  eighty,  who 
was  M>  feeble  thet^  in  1900,  he  iatpeeted  the 
brigade  then  commanded  by  Tzerpitzki  from  his 
carriage.  .  .  .  Our  army,  continues  the  general, 
hM  become  »  great  aggregation  of  tlavee,  thaniM 
to  the  bureaucratic  rSgime,  and  it  goes  without 
saying  that  heroes  do  not  come  from  among 
slaves. 

MlUtarsr  discipline  In  onr  amoj  has  been  leplaeedbf 

fluokeyisin.  .  .  .  Our  army  Is  ignorant,  illiterate,  and 
unpatriotic.  .  .  Allqu^tioUisgiveu totheoflicereoreii- 
liHted  men  elicit  the  same  stereotyped  answer,  "A'e  mogn 
zuaC  (I  cannot  know).  I^bis  aoawer  is  the  result  of 
ignonutoe,  stupidity,  and  absolntelndtltetenoetodtttf. 
Our  famine  stricken,  beggared,  and  oppre»8c<i  people, 
kept  in  darkne8.s,  cannot  be  a  patriotic  people,  for  all 
its  interests  are  centered  in  the  desire  to  secure  bread 
in  order  to  keep  body  and  soul  togetlier  .  .  .  since  the 
morement  for  Uberation,  of  the  sIxtlflH,  baa  retrogirened 
rather  than  progrei^oed.  and  lias  become  an  aggregation 
of  slaves  governed  tiy  bareaucmts.  The  leaders  of  the 
army,  from  the  fteniora  down,  were  engaged  In  aoqntr- 
ing  fortanes  by  Rraft.  ,  .  . 

When  one  of  the  military  hospitals  needed 
additional  funds,  amounting  to  only  three  hun- 
dred rubles  a  year,  it  took  fifteen  months  to  no- 
cure  official  sanction  ;  whereas  when  Ueneral 


Kuropatkin  became  Minister  of  War,  "a  house 
jvas  bought  for  him  after  a  few  days'  inspection, 
at  a  cost  to  the  government  of  more  than  a  mil- 
lion rubles,  end  its  annual  maintensnce  cost 
from  forty  to  sixty  thousand  rabies.  .  .  ." 

When  the  Minister  of  War  decided  to  haveaKutn- 
mer  xestdenoe  at  Yalta,  a  whole  estate  was  immediately 
rented  tor  htm,  and  cost  the  goremmeni  tweuty-flre 

thniiHand  ruTtles  aiiDually.  All  these  CSpcndi tares 
were  not  placed  before  the  council  of  the  war  iiiiDt.4try, 
and  were  not  legally  sanctioned.  Having  decided  to 
make  cxcnndons  on  the  Neva,  the  Minister  of  War 
purchased  for  himself,  at  the  government's  expense,  a 
steam  yacht,  wtiich  wa.s  likewise  iiiaintained  at  the 
goverameut's  expense.  Wiih  m  salary  of  thirty-two 
thoosaod  rabies  a  year,  and  an  additional  altowanca 
for  current  eziieases,  General  Kuropatkin  ordered  the 
payment  to  himself  of  eight  thonsatid  rabies  annually 
for  ciiiinnHndiiiu  tlic  tiiilitar>  fcirccs  of  F'inland  after 
the  latter  no  louger  exi.sted.  ...  It  is  iriipo<t$ible  to 
make  progress  under  such  conditions.  Why  is  It  that 
in  other  oountriea  cabinet  offioeca  live  like  private 
persons  r  I  visited  Count  Caprivt  several  times.  He 
lived  wltl)  liis  sist.T  in  a  six-room  apartment  on  tYtm 
third  floor,  drove  about  in  hired  cabs,  and  was  respected 
hf  everybodr.     Why  is  it,  tlien.  tliat  in  KO  poor  » 

conntiT  aa  onr%  where  half  of  the  population  alnio«it 
starve*  to  death  fTotn  year  to  year,  the  cabinet  offlo^ 
and  other  highly  placed  personaflss  most  Uva  la  im^^ 
perial  style  t 


THE  RECENT  DISORDERS  1 

TPHE  storm  of  insurrection  in  Russia" 
(writes  Herman  Rosenthal  in  the  New 
York  Staata-Zeituny)  "  rages  now  also  in  my  old 
home,  on  tlif  banks  of  the  Duna.  and  it  will 
surely  inflict  much  injury  and  will  destroy  much 
life  ere  it  shall  have  spent  its  force.  The  Letts, 
the  aborigines  of  the  Baltic  coast,  have  poeussed 
themselvos  of  tbo  local  governmont  macbinpry 
and  have  proclaimed  a  Baltic  republic.  How 
long  this  condition  of  anarchy  is  to  prevail  in 
Livonia  and  Courland  is  known  to  the  gods 
alone." 

I  well  rememlx^r  thp  sturdy  race  of  the  Letto-Slavic 
peaiiatit.>i.  I  grew  up  amunf;  them,  and  came  in  intimate 
contact  with  educated  and  uneducated  Letts,  and  must 
admit  that  In  my  youth  I  always  felt  a  kindly  sym- 
pathy fair  them.  I  admired  their  tenaci^,  their  won- 
derful industry,  and  their  iron  will  that  permitted  them 
to  rid  themselves  of  the  burden  of  slavery  which  they 
bore  for  centuries,  and  to  emerge  victorious  from  under 
the  yoke  of  a  medieval  feudal  system  which  remained 
in  ftoree  until  comparatively  recent  times.  My  faithful 

I.(etfish  nurse  r  uiuM  nn=  in  my  childluxxl  \''T  ::.usical 
language— the  you iige.st  daughter  of  Sanskrit- and  her 
beautiful,  melaooholy  songs  and  fairy  tales.  The  sad 
Boag» "  SkU  mme  randanu  Danse"  (play  me  a  dance, 
of  weeping),  used  to  move  me  to  tears,  while  her  half- 


I\  A  HE  BALTIC  PROVINCES. 

heathen  St.  John's  Day  songs  transported  me  to  the 
wonderland  of  nymphs  and  fairies  of  the  forest. 

After  reviewing  the  history  of  the  Letta  under 
the  German  knights,  the  Poles,  the  Swedes,  and 
the  KiiP!«ians.  the  author  states  tliat.  '•notwith- 
standing ail  the  reforms  of  Catherine  II.,  the 
condition  of  the  Baltic  peasants  under  Russia 
!«oon  became  even  worse  than  it  had  been  under 
Swedish  rule  " 

It  was  only  under  Alexander  1.  (1804)  that  real  meas- 
ures wore  intr<Hlu<  1  11  for  the  amelioration  of  their  ma- 
dlUon.  A  limit  waa  placed  to  tax  impoeitioos  upon 
'them,  they  were  allowed  to  become  the  actual  ownem 
of  their  property  properly  acqnin  d  and  they  were  ac- 
corded the  riKht  to  transmit  ttieii  iands  to  their  heira. 
They  were,  ln.waver,  still  tied  down  to  thesuil,  for  they 
were  forbidden  by  law  to  leava their  homes.  Theestate- 
owner  could  still  sell  his  peasants,  but  not  without  the 
lands  t4^>  which  they  %vpre  f.ttached.  Tlifs  condition  of 
affairs  affect4?d  unfavorably  also  the  iul«re.Ht  of  the 
landlords,  and  the  Ksttionian  nobility  propose<l  to  the 
government  that  they  be  allowed  to  liberate  their  serfs, 
—on  eoadltion,  however,  that  the  land  remain  In  the 

possession  (if  t  lie  landlords.  Their  proposition  was  ao> 
tt'jit^d,  and  ut-w  i>caeyiiit  laws  were  issued  on  May  23^ 
IHIO.  The  nobility  of  Courland  accepted  the  new  ar- 
rangement  in  1817,  and  forced  thereby  iu  aeoeptanoe 
also  by  the  LIvoaiaa  nobility  (1818).  The  Lettish  peaa* 
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aata  have  since  that  time  bouglit  back  a  consfderable 
ponion  of  the  laud,  altlunigli  lihej  etlll  remain  iu  debt, 
to  the  eateto'OWDers  under  the  new  mortguge  syst«nt, 
%\ln  '-e  admiDistratl( 'Fi  i-,  >'.v  ii  .^vcn  now  aa  the  Serf 
Dapartment.  Many  peaitauu  are  thus  obliged  to  pay 
Mbll«0toth04 


The  Ruseification  of  the  Baltic  provinces  be- 
gan in  1879  with  the  introduction  of  the  Russian 
system  of  municipal  administration  of  1870. 
RmsiMi  polica  and  RnasiMt  justices  of  the  peace 
camo  in  1881.  Tbeae  were  followed  by  the 
Kussian  government  commissioners,  who  were 
given,  in  1884,  control  over  all  matters  concern- 
ing the  peasantry,  an  arrangement  which  affected 
for  the  worse  the  already  strained  relations  be- 
tween tho  peasants  and  tlio  nobility.  The  use 
of  the  Rmsisn  language  was  made  obligatory  in 
school  instruction,  exception  being  made  only  in 
favor  of  religious  instruction.  The  German  uni- 
yersity  of  Dorpat  was  made  Rnssian,  and  was  re> 
named  Yurj-ev  *,  the  Riga  polyteclitiic  sctiool  was 
also  Russified,  and  Diinaburg  is  now  called 
Dvinak.    Mr.  Rosmthal  continnes : 


It  was  la  IMB,  duHng  my  fniotonged  vUdt  with  xela- 
tlves  In  Mitau,  thnr  T  nuide  the  acquaintance  of  the 
editor  of  the  first  Letlish  weekly,  Laat\c€»ka  Awlsc». 
He  was  knowD  aa  Pastor  Schoaltz  .  .  .  and  may  be  re- 
garded aa  the  splritnal  emaneipator  of  the  Letts.  Julius 
Edtaidt,  the  editor  at  that  tine  of  the  JZIgoaehe  2iei- 
tung,  hml  alrrnfly  j  nhlishfnl  Bonift  of  my  prose  sketches, 
aod  siocts  his  paptr  acceptixl  tiu  ixwiuii  (.with  the  excep- 
tion of  very  occasional  odes  of  an  official  character),  he 
referred  me  to  the  pastor,  who  was  also  owner  and  edi- 
tor of  a  Germaa  weekly  pnblleatloni  INlttlerfttnrtadt 
1/nd  Land.  My  first  \Hiem  appeared  there,  andalthongh 
I  iiCHrcely  recognized  it  after  thu  revision  that  it  had 
andergone,  1  was  still  proud  of  it  and  grateful  to  t)ie 
paator.  It  was  from  him  that  I  flrst  kamed  of  the 
tilxth  of  the  Lett  literature.  To-day  there  exist  numer- 
ous periodicals,  novels,  dramas,  and  various  scfentiflc 
works  in  the  Lett  language,  and  there  are  even  I^ettish 
theaters,  clubs,  and  learned  societies.  I  know  of  Lett- 
ish traaidations  of  SehlUer's  dramas,  of  Shakespeare's 
works,  «t&,  and  have  met  here  in  New  York  oorrespond- 
enls  and  e<litf  f?  I/t'ttinh  newspapers.  Ijettish  period- 
icals are  publisbtnl  also  in  the  United  States,  and  there 
«Kist  there  LsUISh  wortclagmea'a  and  other  ■asoda' 
ttoos. 

While  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
founders  of  this  Lettish  literature  were  really 
Germans,  and  .that  the  German  school  and  the 
Protestant  church  have  contributed  niucli  tu\var<l 
the  education  and  the  uplifting  of  tlio  Lettish 
people,  it  still  remaiiis  true  that  the  Baltic  Ger 
mans  did  not  learn  how  to  Germanize  the  Letts. 
While  preaching  to  them  in  the  church  and 
newspapers  the  need  of  obedience  to  their  mas- 
ters, they  never  accorded  to  them  the  kindness 
an.l  justice  to  which  they  were  entitled.  As  a 
result  of  this  unjust  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
the  German  population,  the  contempt  (or  the  peas- 


ants on  the  part  of  the  nobility,  and  the  economie 

and  agrarian  depression,  there  arose  in  the  seven* 

ties  the  dangt  rous  feeling  of  nationalism. 

The  rwjpuusibility  of  the  present  uprising  rests,  there- 
fore, upon  the  German  estate-owners,  as  well  as  on  the 
eorropt  Russian  government  offloials.  Both  helped  to 
feed  for  many  years  the  class  hatred  ai^  aided  therelqr 
the  leiw^tionary  Panslavist  policy  of  Pobyedonostzev. 
The  Hrbitrnry  acts  of  the  Russian  officials  and  of  the 
Oermnn-KuHHian  nobles,  which  knew  no  limit,  have 
.  imbitiiered  the  Letts  and  have  eoajured  ap  the  prcaent 
state  ot  anarchy.  Wide-reaching  leforms  In  all  the 
rtlrecttdnM  notpd  wil!  be  neces.sary  in  order  to  cvmhli  h 
Hi^aiii  peaceful  guvernment  in  the  Baltic  provinces. 
But  ti  liAltic-Ijettish  repiitilic  cannot  as  yet  be  estab- 
lished. The  liberation  of  the  Letts  wUl  be  aooom* 
pllsbed  only  wf  lb  the  Ubecatlon  of  all  Bvasia. 

While  the  Russian  nobility  has  contributed 

much  to  the  emancipation  of  tlie  Hussian  peo- 
ple, while  its  members  may  be  found  in  the  vari- 
ous progressive  groups  of  the  Russian  movement 
for  liberation,  the  (iennan  Russian  nobility  of 
the  Haltic  provinces  luive  frr(|ut'!itly  acted  as 
the  instruments  for  the  reactionary  Kussian  Gov- 
ernment, without  having  contribnted  anything 
to  the  progress  of  their  country. 

It  wotiM  \v  stifflcient  to  mention  Plehve,  a  spy  ele- 
vated to  tliu  rank  ui  niinister,  or  Governor-General 
von  Drenthe,  of  whase  inhuman  U'lifiviur  cltuiiiK  the 
anti-Jewish  excesses  In  Kiev,  in  1881, 1  was  a  personal 
wftnees.  1  came  to  hf  m  as  a  member  of  a  committee  to 
ask  him  to  suppress  the  destntctfve  fury  of  the  mobs. 
With  tlic  hirge  armed  force  at  bi.H  cumniaiul,  he  could 
have  accomplished  that  with  a  wave  of  his  hand.  But 
he  replied  to  us  that  he  did  not  propose  to  endanger  the 
lives  of  bis  soldiers  to  save  the  Jews,  and  threatened  ns, 
if  we  made  further  representations,  to  se-ncl  us  to  Siberia 
in  twenty-four  hours.  The  accompliceH  iu  the  recent 
msMmcres  were  also  of  Baltic-German  extraction,  Gen- 
erals von  Kaulbars  and  vou  Kingenberg.  There  was 
one  oommendable  exception  In  1681,  and  that  was  Count 
Todlelten,  Governor  General  of  Wilna.  The  hero  of 
8eva.stopoI  aiui  Plevna  replied  to  Ignatiev,  when  the 
latter  requested  him  to  start  anti  Jewish  riots,  that  it 
was  bis  duty  to  protect  the  Csar's  subjects,  and  not  to 
mln  themt  And,  la  fset^  no  aatl^Jewish  onthmks 
ever  ooenrsed  In  Ids  district. 

The  Baltic  Revolt  from  a  Oerman  Point  of 

view. 

The  Ttkmer,  the  illustrated  review  of  8tutt> 

gart,  (  oiiiinents  editorially  on  the  upheaval  in 
the  Baltic  governments.  Alexander  II.,  says 
the  writer,  was  the  only  Russian  ruler  who 
knew  how  to  value  the  service  of  the  Baltic 
Gerninns  in  Estlionia,  Livonia,  and  Courland. 
What  has  becuino  of  these  prospering  terri- 
tories since  Ruwian  functionaries  are  in  the 
ascendency  ? 

Lettish  r  and  incendiaries  Invade  the  land, 

tear  the  (jurumu  patitorH  from  their  pulpits,  profane  the 
chntehes,  rob  their  trsasary,  and  mordertba  landloida. 
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This  is  the  thanks  for  what  the  Gcrnmn  Baltic  nohiHty 
hM  doue  for  this  ixiople.  Luug  befort-  slaverj-  was  abol- 
ished in  Rus-sia  the  Lettlnh  peasants  were  free<l  hy  the 
Twy  das*  which  they  now  persecute.  Moreover,  aware 
of  the  tect  that  man  fkvedom  would  not  Mnsabont 
Improvenient,  the  German  landed  class  granted  their 
former  serfs  the  nieAn.s  for  acquisition  of  lands  under 
t  he  most  favorable  Qonditions.  The  descendant-s  of  these 
Letu  have  thus  (MCtentimes  become  more  well-to^o 
than  the  deaoendants  of  their  former  lord*.  Fnlltleal 

economists  consider  f  liis  case  as  the  U!ii(H>e  pnx-eedlng 
of  a  privileged  claxs  reuuuaciug  its  owu  rights  out  of 
iDOTB  WMOB  of  hnnumf ly. 

In  oonelnding  the  magasine  pointo  ont  that 

n<i  pi)!itical  significance  should  be  attribnted  to 
the  upheaval  in  the  Baltic  provinces.  It  is  mere 
injiuitice  to  make  some  Oermui  nobles  responsi- 
ble for  the  oondoct  of  the  pessMits.  Socialistic 


agitation  and  the  genuine  Eussian  administniloia 
are  to  be  blamed,  in  the  first  place. 

The  Liberal  weekly  Hi!f€  (Berlin)  also  dis- 
cusses the  situation,  demanding  speedy  financial 
aid  for  the  persecuted  Germans.  Just  as  the 
fate  of  the  Jews  hss  aroused  the  sympathy  of* 
the  world,  tlie  distress  of  the  Baltic  Germans 
should  induce  the  same  material  aid  granted  the 
former.  Under  the  leadership  of  Professors  Har- 
nack  and  von  Bergmann,  both  hailing  from  these 
provinces,  an  auxiliary  committee  is  already  in 
existence.  The  unpopularity  of  the  German  no- 
bility, partly  responsible  for  the  outbreaks  and 
now  suflfering  a  just  retrilnittoii,  should  not  pre- 
vent the  succor  o£  many  innocent  victims.  The 
magasine  thinks  that  the  fsnlt  is  more  with  the 
preceding  than  with  the  present  generation. 


THE  REVOLUTION  IN  FINLAND. 
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WITHOUT  firing  a  shot,  without  shedding  a 
drop  of  blood,  the  Finns  have  recon- 
quered Finland.  In  an  article  contributed  to 
the  Ny  Aarhundrede  (of  Copenhagen),  the  Dan- 
ish publicist,  Ivar  Borendson,  reviews  the  peace- 
able restoration  of  Finland's  constitutional  rights. 
After  the  rejection  of  the  national  petitions  to 
the  Csar  protesting  against  the  'manifesto  of 
1S!)0,  the  Finns  seemed  to  resign  tlifinsrlves  to 
their  fate.  "  The  veneer  of  liussianizatiun  has 
now  been  brushed  off  in  a  single  week.**  At 
the  head  of  the  upheaval  without  a  name  heralded 
abroad  we  may  mention  Eugene  Schaumann. 
The  assassination  of  General  Bobrikov,  on  Jan- 
uary 16,  1904,  was  really  tlie  beginning  of  the 
movement  which  ended  in  ttie  manifesto  of 


November  4,-1905,  restoring  Finland's  former 
privileges.   The  writer  thns  rsviews  the  iitna> 

tion  : 

The  weapon  used  for  the  purpose  of  paralyzing  the- 
government  was  the  general  strike.  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned to  which  clasH  belongs  the  chief  part  of  honor  in 
this  'straggle.  A  marveloaB  unity  diarscterlaad  the 
whole  movement.  While  post,  telegraph,  and  railroad 
traffic  was  stopped  the  entire  light  supply  was  cut  off. 
The  strike  e.xtended  even  into  the  private  kit<  tu  ii,  and 
this  was  one  of  the  reaaons  which  hastened  the  departoie 
of  the  Rnaslao  olBctahi.  In  the  meantime  the  queation 
was  not  only  should  Russian  guns  be  directed  on  Hel- 
singfors,  but  also  should  personal  safety  be  maintained. 
That  so  few  t  niiisgressioiis  of  the  law  occurred  with  the 
whole  police  force  on  strike  is  a  splendid  testimoay  for 
the  Ffaintob  people.  The  revolution  in  Finland  steads 
» as  an  unparalleled  exampleoC  apopular  nphaaval, 
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piVTiiig  tha  ImnuuMe  elastic  poww  of  natioDai  coo- 

The  lessons  wliich  B'iiikiid  haa  learned  dur- 
ing the  time  of  Russian  oppression  are  manifold. 
Before  the  Ruasianization,  Finland  possessed  a 
elean  administratioii,  with  honeet  jndgea  and 
other  functionarif's,  iho  official  language  of  which 
was  either  Finnish  or  Swedish,  the  latter  pre- 
dominating in  the  cities,  the  former  in  the  conn* 
try  districts.  Six  and  one-half  years  later  there 
is  a  corrupt  and  lawless  government,  with  Rus- 
sian as  the  sole  language.  Mutual  confidence  in 
the  supremacy  of  the  law,  which  has  been  lost 
during  tliis  periotl,  cannot  he  n-stored  at  onco. 
The  ituperial  manifesto,  announcing  the  return 
to  the  former  «laftw  7110,  is  bnt  a  formal  thing. 
The  Finns  realize  full  well  that  the  solemn  ukase 
only  means  that  the  Huaaianizatiou  of  Finland 
mnat  be  anapuidad  for  Ae  time  tieiag.  Whether 
it  is  going  to  be  tried  onoe  more,  depends  on  the 


condition  of  things  in  Russia.  Finnish  coopera- 
tion with  the  liberal  movement  in  Russia  must 
therefore  be  continued.  While  the  liberal  classes 
in  the  empire  vn  iif  the  moral  support  of  the 
bloodless  victory  lu  i^'inland,  the  country  sees 
the  guarantee  of  its  privileges  only  in  a  consti* 
tutional  liussin. 

Tiie  ^Social  Tnlskiij't  (Stockholm)  comments 
editorially  on  the  situation  in  Finland.  The 
Swedish  review,  after  calling  attention  to  the 
unexpected  resignation  of  Prince  Obolensky, 
the  Governor-General,  followed  by  that  of  the 
whole  Senate,  emphasizes  the  fact  that  Finland 
has  gained  more  V)y  tlie  recent  manifesto  than 
she  lost  in  189*J.  The  assurance  of  a  free  press, 
and  a  Senate  made  responsible  to  the  Roose  of 
Representatives,  opens  a  wider  range  of  liberty 
than  Finland  ever  possessed  heretofore.  It  re- 
mains yet  to  be  aeeii  if  the  Fiaaiah  peo{^e  are 
equal  to  their  opportani^. 


GERMANY'S  STAKE  IN  THE  RUSSIAN  REVOLUTION. 


WRITING  in  the  Hilfe  (Berlin),  the  well- 
known  poUtidan,  Herr  F.  Naumann, 
analyzes  its  consequences  for  the  German  nation 
of  Russia's  social  disorder.  That  which  distin- 
guishes the  present  from  former  revolutions  is 
the  fact,  tliat  we  are  more  fully  itiforii;i  <!  tlian 
they  as  to  occurrences  in  the  revolting  country. 
A  multitude  of  details  transmitted  by  telegraph 
enable  people  everywhere  closely  to  follow  this 
last  great  European  strugule  U:<v  deliverance 
from  absolutism.    Herr  Nauiuunu  continues  : 

Germaajr  Is  perhaps  the  eoontry  mesfe  vitally  inter- 
Med  Inthiseooffiot.  Its  seooomieal  and  poUUesl  life 


Is  closely  linketl  with  that  of  Ku.ssia.  How  much  the 
food  market  depends  on  imports  from  Rossis  can  be 
seen  from  the  foUowing  figurts.  Germany  received 
from  Roasia  fn  MM  (in  marks):  Wiieat.  191,000,000; 
barley,  102,000,000  -.  ryo,  4.-.000,000  ;  eggs,  ,Vi,nnO,nOO ;  bran, 
•W.000,000  ;  butt<'r.  Jl.uw.iXiO  ;  cuttle,  20,000,000  ;  other  food 
suhstance>s  ■«»,0'i"i.i»)0.  miikioK  a  toUl  of  4GOi,000,000 of 
marks  (aboat«ll!i,000,000).  If  the  Ruasisn  export  should 
ceaw  forthe  time  being,  onaeeonnt  of  Intenuil  dlatnrlv 
aiirt"^,  (ifriiirui  economical  life  would  be  seriously 
atfcct^Hl.  Moreover,  there  are  two  other  possibilities  to 
be  eonsidered.  A  temporary  suspension  of  the  interent 
payment  by  tlie  goTemueot  would  relieve  the  Rueaian 
peasant  (ram  selling  his  goods  hi  order  to  get  the 
moncgr  for  the  heavy  tama^  and  the  new  govemmaat 
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would  prefer  to  us«»  tlu-  food  in  the  country  instt-ud  of 
delivering  it  abroad.  Miril8t«r^Preiiident  Witte,  who 
brought  about  the  present  tariff  regalations,  will  no 
doobti  k«v  tlM  mmm  h  long  m  1m  remaliwat  the  Iwad  of 
tbe  govwmnent,  but  they  wfll  nolonger  be  aeftvtunded 
wheu  he  is  removed.  The  main  articles  exported  from 
Germauy  to  Evissia  are  tbe  foUowiDg  (In  marks):  Hard- 
ware, 28,00^000 :  uittchiQery,«,«HM»0:  cotton,  16,000,000 ; 
raw  bideft,  12,000,000;  silverware,  10,000,000;  lawther 
goods,  10,000,000 :  books,  8,000,000,— representing  m  total 
vftluf  of  4tl,(XiO.(X)0  of  iiiarkK  ir-Jl',0»)O,O(J(J).  Rus.sla  can 
use  four  times  the  quantity  of  uuichiuery  and  raw 
material  if  she  obtains  an  orderly  adroiniRtratioo,  but 
it  she  SbUm  back  into  hurbftrlwn,  she  will  not  even  be 
Ab1«  to  use  tbe  inwent  raMll  poitioa.  Under  &  Ubeml 
govi  rijtii-'!!^  in  I^J8■I% G«Huiie ou OKpect ft Uttgo  io- 

creane  iu  orUers. 

The  primary  and  roost  important  political 
qtieation  affecting  Germany  in  her  relations  with 

Russia  is  that  of  the  Poles.  AVill  thoy  socedn 
from  Eussia  ?  The  Poliah  question  is  a  menace 
to  the  peace  of  central  Bnrope.  The  nnpleaaant 
ituation  of  Prussia's  Polish  subjects  is  evident 
when  the  Polish  state  becomes  a  reality. 

The  check  which  Qermany's  mUltaty  power  wlU  ez- 
eretae  tii  not  aniBcf ent  to  eaae  tbe  sitnatlon.  Tbe  proo- 

lamation  of  i\n  Independent  state  by  the  Austrian  Pole* 
U.S  a  coutiequeDce  of  ttie  Russian  revolutionar>'  move- 
ment may  cause  Austria  to  fall  to  pieces.  Cracow  and 
Budapest  in  revolt  at  the  same  time  is  not  an  impossi- 
bflity,  and  it  la  this  wbl«fti  fUls  Gennany  wtth  vaeaii> 
nan  in  tIsw  of  the  Russian  revolution. 

Furthermore,  while  the  military  humiliation 
of  the  Czar's  power  on  land  was  an  advantage 
to  German  J,  the  destmetion  of  the  Russian  fleet 
would  mean  that  the  Kaiser  would  be  left  alone 
in  case  of  a  conflict  with  England.  It  is  under- 
Blood  thai  the  Turks,  as  well  as  the  English,  are 
expecting  the  moment  when  the  Czar  will  cease 
to  be  a  preat  power.  The  collapse  of  Russian 
absoltitism  isolates  Germany  in  maintaining  the 
9taH$9  quo  of  Turkey. 

Last,  but  not  least,  thecelsiaienioinlioflnence  which 
the  Russian  revolution  ezevolMi  on  the  political  evolu- 
tion in  (Germany.  Up  to  date  It  has  Itrengtbened  so- 
cialism, but  from  the  moment  it  prot-e^^dH  to  violent 
measures  tbe  cause  of  reaction  is  furthered.  A  cunsti- 
tnttonal  Rvasia  will  have  the  double  effect  of  an  in- 
creased export  and  a  decided  strengthening  of  Qerman 
liberalism. 

Cernrtany's  Case  Against  the  Polea. 

The  case  for  the  Pole*  ng^inst  the  Russiaas 
and  the  Qermans  has  heen  presented  in  these 

pages  several  times  during  the  past  year.  It  is 
appropriate,  therefore,  to  give  the  Genuaii  sitlo 
of  the  campaign  against  the  Pules  in  Prussia, 
and,  as  this  is  vigoroufily  done  in  an  article  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  J'urmer,  the  illustrated  re- 
view of  Stuttgart,  by  Dr.  Frans  Qnntram  Schult- 
heis»  of  Posen,  we  give  it  for  what  it  purports 


to  be.  The  three  million  Poles  living  under  the 
German  flag,  says  Dr.  Schulthcis,  would  not  be 
feared  in  themselves.  They  are,  however,  backed 
up  by  their  fellow-countiymen  in  adjoining  But- 
sia  and  Austria.  The  Russian  Poles,  who  num- 
ber eight  millions,  the  Austrian  Poles,  of  whom 
there  are  three  millions,  and  tbe  German  Poles, 
wliO  number  a  little  more  than  three  millions, — 
a  total  of  fourteen  millions, — by  their  linguistic 
solidarity,  make  practically  one  nation.  The 
{lolitical  boundaries  separating  them  on  the  maj) 
of  Europe  are  merely  colored  lines  on  Greater 
Poland,  "  The  chief  conservers  of  national  senti- 
mrat  are  the  aristocracy,  the  clergy,  and  the 
women.  At  the  head  of  the  movement  for  a 
free  I'uland,  these  classes  are  not  content  with 
anything  leas  than  the  leSstabtisfament  of  the 
old  kingdom."  Oalicia,  or  Austrian  Poland, 
this  writer  says,  is  tbe  hotbed  of  nationalist  agi- 
tation. 

It  is  the  PoUsh  PledmoDt,  the  country  in  which  all 
the  ttureadaof  oonaptiaoy  center.  This  is,  thanks  to  the 
w1«e  dlplomaer  of  the  daltdan  landed  arlstoeracr,  the 

BCzUiczta^  The  National  I^eague,  the  headquarters  of 
which  is  in  the  Rus.«ian  Vistula  district,  is  next  in 
importance.'  The  expemtee  of  these  organizations  are 
home  Iqr  a  national  traasnty,  which  was  began  in  the 
Polish  insurrection  of  The  money  is  to  be  naed 
in  the  interest  of  armed  resistance  against  the  oppress- 
ing governments.  That  violent  resi^Uiuce  is  advocated 
is  obvious  froinji  noti<»  which  recently  appeared  in  the 
revolntionarj  organ  Polok,  which  says :  "  Up  to  the 
present  date,  every  adnlt  Pole  has  learned  the  use  of 

arms  hy  serviii);  in  foreign  armies.    Tha-  utiiform  drill 
now  cumumuded  in  foreign  language  shuuid  be  admin* 
istered  in  the  Polish  tongue.   This  woold  greatly  fSoU 
itate  the  mobilization  of  a  Poliah  annj  at  the  oppor> 
tone  moment. 

The  writer  of  this  article  then  refers  to  the 
number,  spirit,  and  patriotic  aspiratii i tis  df  the 
Poles  in  the  United  States,  whom  he  accuses  of 
drilling  in  "  large,  armed  bodies"  in  order  to  he 
ready  for  emergency.  This  last  Btatenient  will 
be  a  surprise  to  most  Americana,  and  probably 
to  the  American  Poles  themselves.  A  laran 
secret  organization  of  Poles  all  over  the  worloi 
this  writer  continues,- — particularly  in  Europe 
and  America, — is  working  for  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  the  ancient  kingdom.  This,  he  says,  is 
the  Polish  peril,  because  it  entails  not  only  the 
rcestablitiiunent  of  ancient  Poland,  but  the  tear- 
ing away  from  Germany  of  her  whole  province 
of  Posen. 

Germany  most  he  on  her  guard.  Bismarek  once  da* 
elaved  that  the  Poles  put  poetry  into  poltttcsand  polities 
into  poetry.  Bi.smiirck  \va,s  right.  He  also  realized  that 
the  Pules  haUHl  the  U«rn)ans.  £vea  in  that  excellent 
novel  of  Sieukiewicz,  the  ^'Cmsaden,"  hatred  of  every- 
thing Oennan  is  tbe  keynote.  Tbe  reeent  deCaat  of 
Russia  In  the  Far  East  haa^  of  oonxaa^  awakened  hope  In 
Poland,  and  the  tenslen  between  Germany  and  Bn^nd 
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bAS  been  another  cause  for  Polish  jubilation.  Germany 
is  considered  the  arch-enemy  of  Poland,  and  only  after 
there  has  been  a  German  Jklukden  and  Tsushima  wilt 
the  Polish  people  breathe  freely. 

Dr.  Schultheis  believes  that  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  the  old  Polish  kingdom,  extending  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea,  is  a  possibility  of 
the  future.  Galicia  (Austrian  Poland),  lie  be- 
lieves, even  to-day  constitutes  the  basis  of  a 
future  state,  as  Piedmont  did  for  Italy.  The 
granting  of  autonomy  to  the  Russian  Poles  is  by 
no  means  an  impossibility.  This  would  possibly 
be  followed  by  the  assimilation  of  the  two  au- 
tonomous parties. 

The  combination  of  these  into  an  independent  Polish 
state  i.H,  therefore,  not  at  all  improbable  ;  but  it  is  sure 
that  the  new  state  would  be  more  short-lived  than  the 
old  one,  which  failed  because  of  the  incapacity  of  the 
people.  A  Warsaw  daily  recently  oflTered  a  prize  for  the 
best  answer  to  the  following  question,  "What  is  the 
chief  fault  of  the  PoliKh  people,  and  what  is  its  rem- 
edy*" A  certain  Dr.  Trezebisz  wou  the  prize,  and  his 
essny  stated  that  the  faults  of  the  Poles  are  legion,  but 
at  the  bottom  of  them  all  is  the  abnormal  development 
of  the  feminine  characteristics.    The  Polish  men,  he  de- 


clared, have  these  more  cousplcuously  than  the  men  of 
any  other  nation,  and  they  are  mainly  responsible  for 
Polish  dissension  and  vanity. 

In  conclusion.  Dr.  Schultheis  declares  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  German  hatred  for  the 
Poles.  From  every  human  and  moral  stand- 
point, the  Polish  people, — particularly  the  mid- 
dle and  lower  classes, — he  declares,  are  worthy 
of  all  respect  for  their  diligence  and  honesty. 
The  patriotism  of  the  Polish  women,  also,  can- 
not be  overestimated.  They  are,  however,  a 
peril  to  Germany. 

The  fight  must  be  continued, — not  to  annihilate  the 
nationality  of  Germany's  Polish  citizen,  but  to  stop  the 
conspiracy  with  their  fellow-countrj-men  beyond  the 
German  boundary  against  Germany.  Their  fate  may 
seem  tragic  to  the  Poles,  but  it  is  no  more  so  than  is 
that  of  the  Germans  in  Hungarian  Siebenburgen,  who, 
while  maintaining  their  nationality,  remain  faithful  to 
the  Magyar  state.  Moreover,  as  the  Poles  are  unable 
to  form  an  independent  state  of  justice,  law,  and  onler, 
they  ought  to  consider  it  a  blessing  that  history  has 
tied  some  of  them  to  Prussia.  The  use  of  the  two  lau 
guages  will,  in  the  long  run,  be  to  their  advantage. 


GERMAN  DIPLOMACY  FROM 

STAND 

DIPLOMACY,  according  to  Prince  Bismarck, 
is  not  science,  but  an  art.  His  great  aim 
was  to  convince  the  world  that  German  leader- 
ship in  Europe  was  better  than  a  French,  or  a 
Russian,  or  an  English  leadership,  and  it  seems 
to  the  writer  of  an  article  in  the  Deutsche  Revue 
(A.  von  Brauer)  that  the  past  century  showed 
this  ideal  to  be  the  right  one.  The  twynty-four 
years  of  German  leadership,  he  says,  were  about 
the  happiest  of  the  century,  both  for  Germany 
and  the  other  European  states. 

Bismarck  desired  that  his  policy  should  al- 
ways bo  honorable  and  straightforward.  The 
writer  of  the  article  in  the  Deutsche  lievue,  al- 
ready mentioned,  proceeds  to  characterize  it  as  a 
policy  of  moderation,  caution,  and  practical  ne- 
cessity, and  mentions  as  Bismarckian  maxims  the 
waiting  for  the  right  moment,  the  adoption  of  no 
half  measures,  letting  no  opportunities  be  lost, 
and  allowing  no  grudges  to  be  entertained 
against  other  statesmen,  or  sympathies  or  antipa- 
thies toward  individual  states.  The  Chancellor's 
foreign  policy,  concludes  Herr  von  Brauer, 
was  undoubtedly  more  brilliant  before  and 
during  the  Franco-German  War  than  it  was 
in  the  years  which  followed,  but  in  his  later 
years  the  great  Bismarck's  statecraft  became 
technically  more  perfect  as  his  task  became 
more  difficult. 


A  FRENCH  AND  A  SPANISH 
POINT. 


I'HINCE  VON  Bt'M)W. 

(Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire.) 
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"DIptomatIc  Neurasthenia." 
That  brilliant  French  writer,  M.  Alexandre 
Ular  (in  an  article  on  German  diplomacy  in  La 
Rtvue),  natnntUy  b^na  with  some  observatioM 
on  tlio  Bisumn  kian  system,  adding  that  unfor- 
tunately for  Germany  the  utility  of  this  method 
disappeared  with  Bismarck  himself.  This,  how* 
rvcT,  was  mere  coinciJvnro.  Tlie  conditions  for 
which  the  Bismarckian  diplomacy  was  created 
had  ceased  to  exist. — that  is  to  say,  the  military 
hegemony  of  tho  llohenzollerns  was  at  an  end. 
But  the  spirit  of  the  Bismarckian  diplomacy, 
continues  M.  Ular,  could  not  easily  be  exorcised, 
and  as  tho  method  of  Bismarck  permitted  to  the 
(tiplonifitists  a  somewhat  military  iiltitu>ii',  Ccr- 
many  was  no(  represented  so  much  as  German 
preetige.  Tliere  were,  in  fact,  no  other  tradi- 
tions, and  hence,  for  the  last  fifteen  \'ears.  the 
foreign  policy  of  Germany  has  been  conducted 
•  by  men  with  all  the  qualities  for  making  peace 
with  a  vanquished  foe,  but  without  any  of  the 
essential  qnalities  to  negotiate  victories  without 
war.  That  is  the  cause  uf  the  apparent  enig- 
matical character  of  Germany's  international 
policy. 

But  this  diplomatic  neurasthenia  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  psychology  of  the  Raiser.  His 

plans  of  internatioiiiil  action  show  nuirvelous 
continuity  ;  but  excellent  as  they  are  from  the 
Qerman  point  of  view,  they  are  frequ<mtty  spoiled 
because  the  indispensable  instrument  to  execute 

them  ia  defective.  ITe  resembles  an  inventor 
without  the  means  to  carry  out  his  idea,  a  genial 

financier  withoat  a  farthing,  a  Paganini  withont 
a  violin. 

TBK  KAJ8KB  AS  A  OtPLOHAmT. 

.Another  reason  for  dermany's  failures  in  di- 
plomacy is  that  the  Kaiser  himself  takes  the  ac 
tual  directioa  of  foreign  affairs,  aasuming  legis- 
lative and  exeentive  powers  at  the  same  time. 
That  he  has  many  brilliant  ideas  cannot  be  de- 
nied, but  he  does  not  know  how  to  carry  them 
out,  and  he  is  aware  of  his  lack  of  success,  but 
not  of  the  canses  of  his  failure.  He  uses  his 
Bismarckism  against  the  other  greigt  powers  as 
Don  Quixote  used  hi^  lance  against  windmills. 
Diplomacy  is  not  his  matter,  but  in  the  military 
Bismarck  epoch  his  schemes  would  have  become 
masterpieces. 

If  not  to  the  Kaiser  or  to  the  German  diplo* 
matists,  to  whom  then  does  Cermany  owe  her  re- 
cent expansion  ?  To  the  inferior  personnel  repre- 
senting the  empire  abroad,— consuls,  commercial 
agents,  an  t  all  wl;o  exerrise  practical  diploiriRcy, 
representing  Germany  and  not  the  Kaiser's  ideas, 
and  defending  the  interests  of  Germans,  and 
not  the  aspirations  of  a  government  separated 


from  the  people  by  aristocratic  conditions.  It 
is  these  semi-diplomatists  who  have  expanded 
Germany,  often  in  spite  of  "  high  diplomacy." 

SCBVIVAL  OF  THi;  UKFIT. 

Then  there  is  the  fatal  tradition  that  the  Ho- 
bensollems  in  foreign  capitals  must  not  be  rep- 
resented by  men  who  have  nothing  hut  brains 
to  recommend  them.  As  the  noblest  and  wealth- 
iest are  selected  to  fill  these  posts,  the  choice  is 
necessarily  limited  ;  and  as  these  men  are  sure 
of  their  posts,  they  disdain  to  make  tiie  slightest 
effort  to  show  themselves  competent. 

M.  Ular  returns  to  the  Moroccan  affair,  which, 
he  says,  syutliesizes  in  an  extraordinary  manner 
the  defects  and  the  good  sides  of  the  Kaiser's 
diplomacy ;  and,  in  conclusion,  advises  the  Kat* 
ser  to  procure  a  few  English  diplomatlBia  or 
give  up  conceiving  great  schemes. 

Germany  and  Macedonia. 

Writing  in  the  Revue  de  Paris,  M.  Victor 
B4rard  discusses  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  policy  in 
Macedonia.    He  says,  in  substance  : 

Whatevsr  may  be  the  sorrows  of  the  hoar  and  the 
<iangera  of  to-morrow,  the  year  1905  will  not  close  with- 
out having  accomplished  great  things  for  the  fjoDetit 
of  hunmoity.  lu  history,  perfaapH,  it  will  take  its  pljice 
among  ilie  new  eras,  along  with  1789  and  184S.  Befora 
ita  clow  it  give«  ua  in  a  final  tableau  the  fleeu  of  Eu- 
rope advaucinK  atrainst  Abdul  Hamid,  the  ships  of  the 
whole  of  Em  li  .  rvi  i  [,r  those  of  WiHiain  II.  Notluni; 
could  symbuliMj  belter,  I  believe,  tliechHagen  produced 
by  the  year  tOOA.  Superior,  and,  bo  to  Hpcak.  supremely 
superior,  are  the  people  of  the  ITolietizolIern.  AU  the 
rest  are  Inferior,  but  in  various  dtgret-^;  for  from  the 
negro  of  rdlonial  torture,  fttid  tlie  yellow  race  for  eoo- 
nomic  penetration,  to  the  Hoheneolleru  repreaentiog 
God,  the  whit«  men  and  the  white  natloDfi  represent 
different  degrees  ot  igaomiDyi  honor,  mr  splendor,  ac- 
cording totheamoontof  boetllfty.good-wtll.  or  Rervillty 
which  they  have  shown  to  t  he  mast«r.  Tin-  .Slav.s  occupy 
a  low  position  in  hts  e»tet;ui,  because  they  have  always 
prodnce<l  the  most  valiant  enemies,  or  the  least  re- 
signed victims  of  the  HohenzoUern.  To  despise  the 
Slav,  to  rob  him,  to  oppress  him,  never  to  come  to  his 
Hid  but  to  extile  and  arm  his  enemies,  Is  the  lesaon 
which  has  been  taught  in  Pesth  by  Berlin.  Aa  h  result 
of  the  combination  of  Turkey,  Hungary,  Au.<«tria.  and 
Germany,  tlw  most  visible  result  is  the  ruin  of  Mace- 
donia ;  tmt  there  Is  also  another  rssnlt  equally  clear,— 
iijinioiy,  tiie  acfi^u i>it ion  itf  Wealth  1^  thePrnssian finan- 
ciers and  liierchHUts. 

Qerman  Diplomaoy  in  IMorocco. 
In  the  lUvuB  des  Deux  Mondes,  M.  Rine  Pinon, 
in  discmsitig  the  Morocco  conference,  asks, — 

V>'hi)  \>  to  uiiiliTiaki-  tlie  reforms  in  MoriK-co*  The 
only  reasonable  solution,  he  says,  is  that  France  be  ia- 
truated'witli  tlie  direotioo  or  the  exeentlen  of  them. 
The  programme  of  reforms  is  loternatiooal,  but  the 
carrying  out  of  the  reforms  cannot  be  intern»tional. 
On  Gennany  alone  depends  tlie  suoesss  or  the  failure  of 
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the  conffivnce :  neither  Engliind,  nnr  Spain,  nor  Italy, 
nor  Ruissiia  will  oppose  the  just  dematids  of  the  French, 
and  if  Germany  will  only  permit  France  to  Huperintend 
the  refonua^  the  sucoeie  of  the  conteieiioe  will  be 
siuedt 

From  th*  Spanleh  Viewpoint. 

The  political  editor  of  the  Revista  Contempo- 
rdnea  (Madrid)  see?  only  dieaster  ahead  of  "Em- 

penyr  "Wil.iriiii.     He  asks: 

If  Napoleon,  the  first  cHpiain  of  bis  age,  the  elec- ' 
tllller  of  hi>>annjf  the  genius  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
was  at  last  conqiiered  when  he  attempted  to  set  himaeK 
agidnBt  all  EttropR,  thafbe  had  almost  dominated,  what 

will  Tx^-omeof  the  iienrntic  En  |ii  i  i  ;i  Willi  im,  who  seckn 
to  brave  the  whole  world  ?  The  prophecy  is  noLdifllcutl. 
The  fact  is,  the  world  is  passing  tbreogh  one  of  ita 
critical  periods^  in  spite  of  hearing everri^here  the  word, 
Peaca  In  essence,  the  aitoiUion  ts  thts :  Germany,  har- 
iiitt  created  an  army,  clf^ires  to  form  i  u  wy,  and  this 
work  should  be  completed  next  year,  maJitug  her  in 


consequence  a  navHl  power  of  the  first  rank.  The  enemy 
of  this  intentioQ  in  Knglaud,  who,  with  more  Hhips,  has 
not  Auch  fine  onen  an  (rermauy,  and  it  is  to  her  interests 
to  hinder  this  work.  But|  working  pmdently,  as  always, 
she  does  not  let  her  annoyaaoe  be  perceived,  and  mean- 
while g^oes  on  making  frietids — with  France,  Russia,  .T«- 
pan,  the  United  States,  I'ortugal,  and,  if  she  can,  Spain. 
Thus,  if  the  conflict  < oino,  she  will  have  her  immense 
fleM  all  protected  and  ready.  PeroeiTing  this  plan,  and 
aering  the  Triple  Allianee  Indeed  diwoWed,  Germany 
turns  her  ej-es  tow.ard  all  the  nation.s,  and  like  a  co- 
quette, now  oarpKses,  now  imposes,  upon  her  desired 
friends.  Froiu  ihi^,  Tangiers  and  the  intrusion  into 
Moroooo;  and  from  this,  the  ad  rice  to  the  Czar  and  the 
diffleuttlca  with  France:  and  from  this--eTerything. 
Nevertheless,  she  feels  her  isolation.  France  neither 
lirtaks  otf  nor  joins  with  her,  Russia  do«s  not  decide, 
Austria  disintegrates,  Italy  wftfadraws.  Whether  the 
shock  comes  soon  or  late,  one  may  repeat  that  prophecy 
Is  not  dtfllenit  t  neither  Charlemagne  nor  Frederick  II. 

could  con.serve  German  unity.    HoW  is  an  Ulbalaneed 

and  infirm  William  going  to  do  it? 


IS  A  FRANCO-JAPANESE  ENTENTE  POSSIBLE? 


*<  C'OR  the  sake  of  universal  peace,  enligbt- 
r     enment,  liberty,  and  progress,  it  ia  to 
be  profoundly  regretted  that  f  rancc.  ('8t  nin)rint; 
Japan,  an  ardent  admirer  of  her  civilization, 
should  befriend  Russia,  whose  political  ideas, 
ealtare,  and  emotioDal  life  differ  greatly  from  , 
those  of  the  French  tuition,  an<l  whosR  onmity,  « 
created  against  their  present  ally  at  the  time  of 
Napoleon  the  Greats  haa  been  repeatedly  en- 
hanced Ouritig  the  nigna  of  Lonia  Philippe  and  , 
Napoleon  111." 

With  these  sentences  Mr.  Y.  Takekoehi  be-  ' 
gins  his  article  entitled  Is  a  Franco-Japanese 
Entente  Possiblf?"  in  the  Tmjo  (Tokio).  If 
there  be  any  natiun  resembling  the  French, 
that  nation,  Mr.  Takekoshi  believes  to  be  the 
Japanese.  He  elaboratea  hia  idea  by  compar-  , 
ison  : 

Ruis^iau^>  hearing  our  language  hpukeu,  exclaim, 
*'  How  soft  and  euphonious  sounds  the  French  language 
of  the  Orient  I"  Englishmen,  noticing  the  Japanese 
crsTiDg  for  novdties,  observe  ironically,  **The  Japap 
nese  nation  i.s  the  French  of  the  far  East."  France 
is  regarded  by  her  European  neigh  burs  41^  a  "laboratory 
of  novelties,"  so  is  Japan  a  laboratory  of  new  ideas  and 
institutions  in  the  Orient.  As  the  repablie  on  the  Con- 
tinent wiped  ont  the  old  rifffme  in  a  short  period  of 
revolution,  no  (lid  the  insular  empire  of  the  E^t  cast 
away,  by  the  restoration,  traditions  and  institutions 
whieb  had  boaated  of  a  Ustotyof  twenty-five  osntnries. 

It  is  not  nnnatnral  at  present,  Mr.  Takekoshi 
proceeds,  that  France,  as  thf  ally  of  Russia, 
does  not  feel  at  liberty  to  express  her  sympathy 
with  Japan.  But  on  the  aide  of  the  Japaneae 
there  are  nnmwtalwble  indications  of  4he  deaire 


for  befriending  and  for  entering,  if  possible, 
into  an  alliance  with  France.  In  faet»  the  two 
nations  are  closely  related. 

For  our  military  successef<  wp  are  rh  much  indebted 
to  the  French  as  to  the  Germans.  Our  i?enerals  who 
fouglit  in  Manchuria  had  l>een  trained  in  the  French 
method  and  equipped  with  the  French  science  of 
strategy.  In  our  artillery  oorps,  even  younger  oflloers 
have  learue<l  French  metho.is.  Our  code,  civil  and 
criminal,  was  framed  after  tlie  French,  its  framers 
being  either  Frenchmen  or  those  who  had  studied  in 
France.  More  French  tbau  our  military  system  and 
oodeot  law  la  onradmlntatmtive  organikatioo,  which 
has  undergone  no  significant  chanfre^»  since  its  inaugura- 
tion, while  most  other  itiinjis  of  French  origin  have 
Iji  in  altered  to  no  small  dcKn'o.  Finally,  our  litera- 
ture, ^rts,  and  crafts  have  been  pomuderably  influenced 
by  the  French. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  France  and  Japan  ought 
to  be  more  friendly  to  each  other  than  thfv  an? 
at  present.  Moreover,  there  was  a  time  when 
tho  two  countries  came  very  near  forming  an  al- 
liance. Wlien  tlio  Freiicli  rjovprnment  wa.s  en 
gaged  in  imliury  opemtions  against  China,  some 
twenty  years  ago,,  as  the  eonsequenoe  of  the 
Tonn.'K:iTi)T  tronM.'.  it  ma  !o  an  overture  to  Ja. 
pan  to  enter  into  an  alliance.  Japan  was  jubi 
lant  over  this  overture;  taking  it  as  the  first 
veritable  recognition  of  her  advancement  on  the 
part  of  Wpstern  nations,  but  found  herself  not 
thoroughly  prepared  to  meet  the  responsibilities 
consequent  upon  an  alliance  with  one  of  the 
great  powers  of  Etirope.  II.  nrp.  she  was  obliged 
to  decline  this  proposal  of  the  French  nation. 
'•  Yet  this  historical  fact,  together  with  our  in- 
debtedness to  the  French  for  our  civilisation, 
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was  the  chief  cause  of  Japan's  toleration  of 
the  lenient  attitude  which  France  assumed  to- 
ward tbe  Baltic  fleets  of  RuBsia  en  roufe  to  the 
Japan  Sea."' 

Mr.  Takekoshi  repudiates  the  popular  opinion 
that  French  interesls  in  China  and  Indo-China 
are  in  conflict  with  those  of  Japan.  Japan, 
takinc:  popse^sion  of  Formosa,  eslal'li-sliin^  a 
protectorate  over  Korea,  and  extending  her 
sphere  of  influence  into  southern  Manchuria, 
ha.'j  iit'illier  ambition  nor  power  t'l  iiulul^'-o  in  a 
new  scheme  in  southeaatern  Asia.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  to  Jspen*8  sdvuitage, — indeed,  her 
wish. — to  encourage  the  promotion  of  French 
interests  in  Indo-China  as  «  means  of  establish- 
ing a  balance  of  power  in  tlie  Kar  East.  Viewed 
from  the  internal  condition  of  France,  Mr.  Take- 
koshi believes  it  of  vital  importance  that  slie 
should  enlarge  the  scope  of  her  colonial  policy 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  cbaracteristic  yearning  of 
the  Frenchmen  for  the  gloi  ious  and  the  bril- 
liant. "  If  France,"  says  this  member  of  the 
Japanese  House  of  Representatives,  <'  desires  to 
establish  a  great  colony  in  soatheastem  Asia, 


as  England  }\m  done  in  East  India,  she  must 
extend  her  sphere  of  influence  into  Kwan  si  and 
Kwang  tung  on  the  east  and  into  Ynn-naa  and 
8ze-chnan  on  tbe  north.   And  in  order  to  carry 

out  such  a  plan,  France  ratiBt  form  an  ^»Uhf" 
cordiale  with  both  England  and  Japan,  ciilier  of 
wliich,  I  believe,  is  not  necessarily  opposed  to 
the  extension  of  French  influence  in  (  hina." 
Un  the  other  hand,  France  will  find  a  for- 
midable antagonist  in  Germany  which,  having 
established  a  strong  footliold  in  Shan  tung.  is 
eager  to  make  headw^ay  in  China.  Moreover, 
the  Germaik  Governmeiit  haa  made  a  naval  base 
on  the  Caroline  Islands^  in  the  Philippines,  and. 
is  now  striving  to  procure  the  island  of  Java 
from  the  Dutch  Government.  "  These  activities 
on  the  part  of  the  Ctormans  are  all  calculated  to 
establish  her  supremacy  on  the  Pacific  and  in 
eastern  Asia."  And  it  is  but  plain  that  French 
IndO'China  wonld  be  the  first  to  feel  most 
heavily  the  pres.s\ire  of  German  predominance. 
Therefore,  says  Mr.  Takekoshi,  "  France  can 
withstand  such  a  pressure  only  by  entering  into 
an  alliance  with  I^gland  and  Japan." 


THE  MINERAL  RESOURCES  OF  JAPAN. 


OF  the  origin  of  ihe  mineral  indostry  in  Japan 
nothing  is  known  with  any  certainty;  but 
there  are  reliable  data  whicli  indicate  that  as  far 
back  as  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  a.d.. 
gold,  silver,  copper,  iron, coaXand  even  petroleum 
had  been  discovered  in  various  part??  of  the  Is- 
land Empire,  says  the  Dutch  review,  I  r«^c«  van- 
den  Doff. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  new  political 
conditions  in  Japan,  in  1^68,  tbe  imperial  gov- 
ernment, continues  tbe  review,  took  hold  also  of 
the  mine  industry.  The  quartz  mines  of  Sado, 
Ikoene.  Moeoi,  Aoei,  Kozaka.  Kaniaisja.  and 
Okoeja,  as  well  as  the  coal  miues  of  :?akasjima 
and  Niuke,were  placed  under  tbe  immediate  con> 
trol  of  the  state.  Modern  systems  of  rntninfr  were 
everywhere  introduced,  European  nuning  engi- 
neers were  appointed,  and,  in  1871,  a  school  was 
established  for  the  training  of  Japanese  for  this 
special  calling.  Thus,  the  theoretical  knowledge 
of  mining  and  the  sciences  of  geology  and  min- 
eralogy were  greatly  developed  under  the  influ- 
ence of  governmental  authority  and  support. 
But  when  sufficient  knowledge  and  skill  had  been 
thos  acquired,  the  government  again  left  the 
exploitation  of  the  country's  mineral  products 
to  private  individuala  or  companies.  • 

Hie  present  mining  law  of  Japan  enomerates 
the  foUowing  minerals  and  ores  as  found  in 


the  empire :  Gold  (with  the  exoeption  of  plaom 

gold),  silver,  copper,  lead,  tin  (placer  tin  ex- 
cepted), hematite,  antimony,  quicksilver,  zinc, 
iron,  manganese,  arsenic,  coal,  petroleum,  sul- 
phur, bismuth,  phosphorus,  peat,  and  asphalt. 
Since  1890,  foreigners  have  olttained  the  right 
to  secure  mining  privileges  in  Japan,  provided 
they  submit  to  the  lawy  of  the  empire.  Tbe 
mining  law  which  is  stUl  in  force  was  enacted 
in  that  year. 

The  coal  of  Japan  is  not  found  in  tbe  same 
geological  formations  as  are  the  carbonic  or  coal 
formationB  of  Europe  and  Amorica,  but  in  such 
as  are  of  later  ongin.  Coal-lields  of  the  meso- 
zoic  period  are  found  in  tbe  districta  of  Mini, 
Hi  rose,  and  Tojora,  in  the  province  of  Nagato, 
and  another  in  the  district  of  Amakoesa,  prov< 
ince  of  Higo ;  there  is  also  a  coal-field  in  the 
di.strict  of  Iligasjimoero,  province  of  Kii,  but, 
so  far  as  yet  known,  this  seems  of  slight  impor- 
tance. In  1901,  the  coal  mines  operated  num- 
bered twenty-two,  with  an  average  annual  pro- 
duction each  of  about  one  hundred  thousand 
tons.  The  production  of  coal  has  steadily  and 
notably  increased  in  the  empire  within  recent 
years.  The  value  of  exported  coal  in  ISSO 
amounted  to  one  million  yen  ;  from  which  time 
it  has  steadily  advanced,  so  Uiat  tbe  amount  of 
coal  mined  for  export  in  ld03  reached  the  valve 
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of  10.. TOO  onn  von  To  this  must  yet  bo  added 
the  great  quaniiiy  of  coal  demanded  for  foreign 
men<of<war  and  merchant  ships  in  Japanese  har- 
bors, though  this  demand,  until  very  rerontly. 
waa  by  preference  met  by  the  supply  of  English 
coal  imported  into  the  empire.  The  home  oon* 
sumption  of  this  fuel  in  Japan  has  also  greatly 
increased,  in  keeping  with  the  development  of 
manufactures  and  commerce,  for  which  reason 
theontire  amonntof  coal  produced,  of  course,  far 
exceeds  the  quantity  exported.  In  ISSB  there 
were  mined  1,374,000  tons  of  coal  in  the  vari- 
ous Japanese  coal-fields ;  in  fourteen  years'  time, 
1900.  tlie  quantity  had  risen  to  fi.Tfin.oOO  tons. 

Next  to  co&I,  the  most  important  mineral  pro- 
dvoed  from  Japanese  mines  is  copper,  as  it  was 
also  the  earliest  article  of  export.  The  Island 
Empire  occupies  at  present  the  third  place 
among  the  copiHir-proiluciu)?  countries.  With 
the  increasing  demand  for  tlii^  metal,  of  which 
it  possesses  incalculable  quantitie.s.  copper  may 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  national  re- 
sonroes  of  the  country. 

The  richest  known  copper  mine  in  .Japan  l»  the  "  In- 
aai,"  whieh  oonalBto  of  diluvial  and  alluvial  layers  of 
■tdimentarjr  rock,  with  some  of  voleanle  origin.  The 

thicknem  of  the  tlirw  principal  veins  in  the  Asjio  mine 
is  3S,  aO,  and  6  feet,  respectively.  In  the  Beaji  mine,  one 
vein  of  copper,  which  ix  found  in  laycra  of  elate^  has 
a  thickness  of  from  10  to  20  feet.  The  export  of  copper 
has  greAt  ly  increaMil  In  recent  yearH,  exceeding  already, 
in  1899,  that  of  tea.  Tht-Kreatost  quantity  of  this  mineral 
Is  fumisthed  by  the  Asjio  iiiiiie,  wliicti  i»  nut  only  the 
noat  important  aa  to  the  amount  produced,  but  i»  at»o 
ejwated  aooordlog  to  the  most  improved  modem  roetb^ 
eda  Tke  work  In  this  Is  done  by  nalivesi  tram  the  en- 


Kine^re  down  to  the  laborera.  Though  the  number  of 
cupiKT  mlneH  tn  Japan  is  great,  only  rixteen  of  them  are 
well  knuwn,  and  of  the?M?  the  above-named  Asjlo  mine 
furnishes  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole  of  Japan's 
copper  output.  The  Besji  mine  ranks  next  in  Impor- 
taoea^atthmi^  itsoutput  la  not  moie  than  one-half  that 
of  the  former 

Another  ralttahle  mineral  produefe of  Japanese 
soil  is  petroleum.  When  the  prsaMMeand'miieof 

tliis  firsst  became  known  (though  itR  presence,  as 
shown  above,  had  been  discovered  long  before), 
the  Japanese  Government  speedily  sent  compe- 
tent per.snn.s  to  tlie  oil  regions  of  the  I'nitod 
States  and  iiussia  m  order  to  obtain  the  fullest 
information  as  to  the  methods  used  in  extract- 
ing, refining,  and  luindling  tliis  ]>roduet.  Very 
soon,  also,  special  and  specific  regulations  were 
established  by  imperial  law  for  the  exploration 
of  petroleum  tields  in  Japan  by  geological  ex- 
perts sent  out  from  Tokio.  For  the  possession 
of  oil-wells  of  its  own  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  Japan,  since  -the  oil  imported  by  it  ia 
for  home  consumption  alone,  f^Mionntod  to 
the  value  of  $5,84d,000.  The  value  of  the  pe- 
troleum obtained  from  the  Japan^e  fields 
amounted,  in  1901  (the  latest  peri f  I  f  >r  which 
statistics  were  available),  to  a  total  of  $1,139,205. 
Now  that  the  empire  can  apply  itself  again  fully 
to  the  development  of  its  resources,  this  amount 
is  sure  to  increase  greatly  from  year  to  year. 

In  the  exploration  of  this  source  of  wealth, 
Nippon  has  been  greatly  assisted  by  American 
capital  .m  l  iTiachincry.    The  Standard  OilCom-* 
pany  extended  its  aid  to  Japan  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  part  of  its  mineral  resources. 


CHINA,  THE  SPHINX  OF  THK  TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 


»  c^TT'DV  of  China  to-day  and  ll;e  national 
*•  characteristics  of  the  Chinese  appears  in 
Uie  Chautauquan^  contributed  by  Guy  Morrison 
Walkt  r,  v,-ho  has  lived  many  years  in  the  Celes- 
tial Kingdom  and  studied  Chinese  life  in  all  its 
aapecta.  China's  answer  to  the  questions  of  the 
twentieth  century,  says  Mr.  Walker,  is  to  point 
in  silence  to  her  hi.'=itor!c  Will  she  awake 

to  Westei'n  ideas  '.'     Nu  man  citii  say. 

Colossal  in  her  antiquity,  gigantic  in  the  potentiality 
of  her  four  hundred  miUionii  of  people,  occupying  the 
most  fertile  section  of  the  greatest  continent  on  eartli, 
isolated  until  now  from  the  rest  of  the  wwld  by  her 
lack  of  the  means  of  tran.sport«tlon,  cut  off  from  any 
part  in  its  industrial  activity,  and  with  almost  uo  share 
in  its  market^  it  ia  not  strange  tluit  the  wimle  civilized 
world  ha»  turned  with  questioning  sres  upon  this  Titan 
eltiia Orient,  wondering  how  its  future  may  affect  us 
when  this  laolatioo  has  been  broken  down,  and  this 


great  sUentt  persistent,  and  tireUm people  begin  tomake 
their  plsea  in  the  Industrial  world  and  sssk  tiMfr  share 
otitstiede. 

Rapidly  fsketcliing  the  psychological  and  social 
developuient  of  the  Chinese  people,  Mr.  Walker 
makes  the  following  mtftrseting  statement : 

Bemarlcable  and  unique  amoog  nations,  the  history 

of  China,  covering  almost  Ave  thotisand  j'ears,  reveals 
the  trial  and  failure  of  almost  every  panacea  advocated 
by  modern  reformers  and  constitutes  the  greatest  exist- 
ing record  of  human  experience  in  economics,  industry, 
and  govenimeota 

While  many  other  civilixations  have  ariwn 

and  decayed,  the  civilization  of  the  Chinese, 
"established  before  them  all,  but  huik  ny-ion  a 
different  foundation,  has  outlived  theai  ail  and 
exists  to-day  with  a  vigor  and  strength  that 
confonnds  its  critica."   Mr.  Walker  paya  the 
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highest  tribute  to  Chinese  social  morality. 

founded,  as  he  points  out.  on  the  philosophy  of 
Confucius.  The  dominant  nf)te  of  Chinese  civi- 
lisation, he  declares,  is  peaoe, — peace  in  the 
soul  of  the  individual,  harniony  between  the 
meinbors  of  the  fatiiily.  quiet  in  the  community, 
and  peace  with  the  neighbor  nations."  Kvi-n 
in  the  earliest  years,  long  before  Christ.  Chinese 
literature  hecam*'  larp<'ly  otliiral  in  it.s  rliarac- 
ter,  and  taught  with  great  insistence  the  every* 
day  ▼irtnee  of  order,  decency,  civility,  truthful- 
ness, consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others, 
and  reverence  for  one's  elders.  This  last  trait 
is  probably  the  most  distinguishing  character* 
istic  of  tlie  Chinaman,  and  expresses  itself,  not 
only  in  ancestor  worship,  but  in  reverence  to 
the  living  parent. 

While  he  lives,  the  Chinese  father  remains  the  head 
of  the  family,  and  to  hiMhunie  his  sons  bring  their  wives 
as  Mrvauts  to  their  mother,  while  the  fortune  and  hon* 
on  that  oome  to  the  sons  they  hvmbly  lay  at  the  ftetof 
tlwlr  pannta,  lartng  that  th^  have  won  ftntone  or  mer* 


ited  honor  became  of  theexampleaod  teaching  reoeiTed 

from  their  honored  parents.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
head  of  the  family  Ib  held  responsible  for  theconductof 
its  iiH'inberH,  and  their  wrongdoing  is  blamed  not  so 
much  to  them  persKmally  as  to  the  elders  for  failing  to 
give  them  proper  Instmction.  Impraetlcalde  aa  this  may 
seem  to  Gkxidentals,  It  has  certainly  brought  to  the 
Chineae  the  reward  promised  by  the  prophet,  for  where 
else  upon  earth  c«n  l)e  found  h  race  occupying  the 
identical  land  upon  which  their  ancestors  settled  over 
Ave  thottsaod  years  ago^  or  where  elue  eaa  he  found  a 
people  speaking  a  language  that  became  crystalliEed 
more  than  forty  centuries  before  and  enjoying  still  a 
liiiTHture  prized  as  ancient  and  clas^sic  by  thsir 
ftitiuMs  H  iiundred  generations  liefore  them. 

Materially,  the  Chinese,  of  course,  are  back- 
ward.   Mr.  'Walker  continues : 

While  the  intellectual  and  moral  civilization  of  the 
Chinese  has  tieen  upon  a  high  standard  for  so  many 
oenturles,  their  material  and  indnatrlal  dvllliatioB  has 

remained  crude  and  primitive.  The  dominant  feature 
of  Chinese  material  civilization  has  been  its  evident 
purpose  to  fix  the  people  to  the  aoll. 

This  age-long,  deeply*rooted  pnrpoae  of  ChL 
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nese  civilization  is  being  gradually  nullified  by 
the  tremendous  influence  exerted  by  tlie  rail- 
roads which  are  now  covering  China.  Conces- 
sions to  English.  Russian.  German,  French,  Bel- 
gian, and  American  capitalists  have  already  been 
made,  involving  thousands  of  miles  of  railroad, 
a  good  deal  of  it  already  constructed,  much  of  it 
in  process  of  construction,  and  even  more  planned 
and  surveyed.  The  Ciiinaman  is  traveling  more 
and  more.  Every  month  sees  an  increase  in  the 
through  trafKc  as  well  as  the  local  passenger 
transportation. 

Mr.  Walker's  severest  indictment  is  brought 
against  the  Chinese  ignorance  of  sanitation  and 
hygiene,  which  makes  their  cities  plag^ie-8p>ot8. 
And  yet,  he  says,  in  conclusion  : 

With  all  the  offensive  nightM  and  smellH,  there  Ih  no 
denying  h  mysteriouH  and  alluring  ra.«cination  in  China 
for  all  who  come  in  contact  with  her  people  under  their 
native  conditions.  Even  the  recollection  of  the  discom- 
forts of  travel  by  the  native  means  cannot  blot  out  the 
beauty  of  the  land.scape^  the  terraceil  mountain-side-s, 
the  persimmon  groves  and  tea-houscH,  the  diminutive 
gardens,  the  little  patches  of  ripening  grain,  and  the 
great  toiling  throng,  always  cheerful  and  contentefl  in 
spite  of  their  unending  tasks.  All  who  have  been  visit- 
ors to  China  seem  irresistibly  drawn  back  to  the  coun- 
try. They  hear  the  call  of  the  East  and  never  cea.««  to 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  they  shall  return  to  It 
•gain. 

Some  Chinese  Characteristics. 

An  illuminating  article  regarding  China  and 
the  Chinese,  and  the  very  marked  differences 
existing  between  them  and  the  Japanese,  ap- 
pears in  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  (Berlin)  from 
the  pen  of  Count  Vay  von  Vaya  und  Lieskod, 
an  Hungarian  writer.  To  begin  with,  the  phys- 
ical characteristics  of  the  two  countries  stand 
out  in  bold  contrast.  In  China,  everything  is 
on  a  gigantic  plan, — immeasurable  plains  giving 
place  to  mountains  soaring  to  the  very  skies, 
huge  canals  which  are  so  many  rivers  whose 
shores  can  oft«n  not  bo  seen  by  the  naked  eye. 
If  the  ever- verdant  groves,  the  flowery  fields  of 
Japan,  transport  us  by  their  charm,  the  illimit- 
able fields  and  virgin  forests  of  China  impress 
us  by  their  great,  serious  outlines. 

Physically,  the  Japanese  is  small  but  strong, — all 
muscle.  The  Chinese,  on  the  contrary,  is  large,  broa<l- 
shouldered,  and  his  nervous  system  is  more  developed. 
The  former  is,  above  all,  a  man  of  action.  ,  .  .  He  acts 
rapidly, — often  too  rapidly  to  reflect  upon  his  deed. 
The  Chinese,  on  the  other  hand,  is  reflective.  Before 
he  undertakes  an  action  the  Chinaman  considers  it  in 
all  it«  details.  Half  of  the  work  is  done  by  the  brain, 
by  cleverness ;  reflection  thus  reduces  the  work  by  about 
one- half. 

The  best  example  of  this  is  afforded  by  the 
Chinese  laborer  employed  in  foreign  countries. 
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He  accomplishes  double  the  work  with  half  the 
labor.  Even  the  lowest  day  laborer  is  system- 
atic in  his  work.  It  is  this  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  work  which  in  the  first  place  secures 
the  supremacy  of  the  Chinaman  over  his  Euro- 
pean rivals.  The  second  great  factor  of  his 
success  is  moderation. 

The  Chinese  emigrants  working  as  day  laborers  in 
the  California  gold  mines,  as  gardeners  in  Australia, 
and  as  agricultural  lalxirers  in  South  America,  furnish 
the  most  instructive  illustration  of  the  vigor  and  ac 
tivity  of  that  people. 

WHY  CALIFORNIA  OBJECTS  TO  THE  COOLIE. 

The  opposition  manifested  against  the  coolies 
in  San  Francisco,  and  the  laws  |>romulgated 
against  them  in  Australia,  owe  their  origin,  the 
count  thinks,  not  to  their  vicious  morals, — 
though  many,  no  doubt,  are  addicted  to  evil 
habits, — but  to  the  fact  that  they  are,  on  the 
average,  more  frugal  and  industrious  than  the 
natives.  There  is  no  European  living  in  China 
who  is  not  struck  by  the  superiority  of  Chinese 
employees  over  those  of  other  nations.  «'  It 
may  justly  be  said  of  the  Chinese  :  he  does  not 
perish.  That  is  one  of  the  great  attributes  of 
ids  race  ;  he  grows  rich  where  the  European  is 
reduced  to  beggary." 

If  we  study  the  history  of  the  Chinese  in 
their  period  of  splendor,  the  works  of  their 
scientists  and  writers  who  lived  centuries  before 
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our  era,  the  writer  continues,  we  shall  get  a 
jn<?tr.r  of  the  intellectual  capacity  of  this 

people.  Their  culture  extended  over  all  the 
neighboriniar  lands,  to  the  farthest  East,  and, 
making  its  way  iliiou^li  Korea,  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  Japanese  culture.  This  ancient  Chinese 
culture  is  a  crumbling  ruin,  but  that  which  has 
retained  its  strength  is  the  race  as  such. 

«THB  TORBNOST  LITIMO  CBIltBSa  STATXSMAai/* 

Chang  Chi  Tung,  Count  \'ay  von  Vaya  re- 
marks, is  lipyond  doubt  the  foremost  living  Chi- 
nese statesman.  Since  Li  Hung  Chang's  death, 
his  countrjmien  regard  him  as  preeminent ;  if  he 
d'lfs  not  possess  till'  former's  k<'<'tiiif.'is  aii<l  extraor 
dinary  insight  into  character,  lie  is  morally  and 
in  earnestness  of  aim  incomparal^ly  superior.  He 
is  not  only  a  statesman,  but  a  man  of  wisdom  , — 
above  all,  a  philosopher.  Ho  is  a  follower  of 
Confucius,  but  is  tolerant  of  other  l>olicf8.  In 
polities  he  pursues  a  moderate  policy,  is  in  prin- 
ciple congervative.  but  favorfs  prartii-.il  innova- 
tions. Ue  is  an  author,  perhaps  the  most 
popular,  but  beyond  doubt  the  most  influential, 
of  Chinese  writers.  Of  his  work  "China's  Only 
Hope,"  published  after  the  last  Japanese  war. 
which  created  a  great  sensation,  a  million  copies 
were  issued.  The  book  is  of  intense  interest  to 
outsiders  also,  for,  incidentally,  it  throws  a  sharp 
light,  not  upon  the  writer  alone,  but  upon  the 
party  to  which  the  most  eonsiderahle  part  of 


China  belongs.   Count  Vay  quotas  a  few  lignifi- 

cant  passages  : 

Though  Chiua  is  not  as  rich  as  Eun^  her  people 
rteb  or  poor,  exalted  or  lowly,  enjoy  giaater  frscdom. 

F.nropean  states  riiHy  be  more  powerful,  the  ruling 
cliiss<'s  very  wealthy,  but  the  laboring  population  is'di»- 
proportiooat«ly  poor,  is  frequentlj  aahappy,  and,  as  a 
mle,  is  exploited.  Atqratemof  gorenimeniwlilidiovcr- 
looka  meh  fncongrafties,— nay,  creates  them,— we  can- 
not reganl  ai<  h  niixlel.  .  .  .  The  standard  of  the  West 
in  practical,  while  we,  on  the  contrary,  sought  ideals. 
Our  wise  men  and  teachers  set  the  happiness  of  the  na- 
tion la  the  bfameless  life  of  its  peopte.  Oar  rdigloa 
oommanded  equality  and  ebarlty.  Our  wAmaa,  tlie 

orK/vniwit ion  of  the  fjiniily,  fverythin^:.  '.va>  reeled 
t^iwanl  engendering  coutentuient  in  the  nias^ci  of  oar 
people.  I  do  not  doubt  the  technical  advances  of  the 
West ;  I,  loo,  have  become  their  i^mpton,  but  I  can- 
not destre  that  our  InstltntloDS,  oentaries  old,  dumM 
be  altered  in  a  moment. 

That  the  Celpstial  Empire  looks  upon  the 
Western  nuiions  us  enemies  is  little  matter  for 
wonder.  From  the  time  that  oar  first  trading 
vessels  tourlied  her  shores  to  the  present  day, 
she  baa  been  despoiled  on  every  hand,  until  now 
there  is  no  great  European  power  which  does 
not  possess  extensive  colonies  within  her  bor- 
ders. Will  China,  the  count  asks,  join  Japan, 
in  case  of  necessity,  in  annihilating  the  common 
foe  ?  Will  she  seek  to  avenge  the  wrongs  which 
she  feels  she  has  suffered,  and  which  we  see 
she  has  not  forgotten  ?  He  thinks  not ;  surely 
not  at  least  for  the  present. 


IS  MORALITY  POSSIBLE 

IS  it  possible  to  establish  a  sjrstem  of  morality 
without  a  belief  in  God  ?  This  question, 
which  is  a  burninfr  one  in  France  just  now,  in 
view  of  the  actual  separation  of  Church  and 
Statei,  baa  been  presented  to  a  number  of  the 
most  eminent  French  "  intrllprtnals "  by  the 
editor  of  La  lievue.  In  ten  numbers  of  this 
magazine  he  publishes  and  analyses  the  most 
significant  replies.  That  the  discussion  has 
been  really  intereptinp  to  the  ^^reat  thinkers  and 
men  of  affairs,  in  the  Church  and  out,  in  France 
is  attested  by  the  contributions  of  Max  N'oniau, 
Ferdiriand  Bnim  tirri',  Anatole  Lerny  'Reaulien, 
Anatole  France,  Jules  Claretie,  the  Abb6  Gay- 
rand,  and  many  others.  M.  Finot,  the  editor 
of  La  lievue,  l  elieves  that,  while  an  exchange 
of  honest  opinion  on  this  subject  can  scarcely 
be  expected  to  lead  to  a  reconciliation  of  oppos- 
ing views,  it  will  help  toward  a  bettor  under* 
standing  of  them,  and  thus  conduce  to  harmony 
and  the  ultimate  progress  of  truth.  He  says  : 
Up  to  tbe  present  the  mondfty  of  the  balk  of  hu- 


WITHOUT  RELIGION  F 

inanity  has  been  fmtnded  upon  retlglonR  dogma,  and 

the  echoes  to  which  tliey  have  listened  were  those  of 
Sinai  and  the  Sea  of  Tiberias*.  Xow,  whether  it  is  to  be 
deplored  or  not^  it  is  an  accepts  fact  that  religions 
faith  1«  decliaing  in  oardajrs.  Will  the  shipwreck  of 
our  anefent  fktths,  when  tt  takes  place,  drag  down  mo- 
mlity  hIm)  »  Tills  is  h  very  grave  question,  to  %s  hich 
the  separation  of  Cbnrch  and  State  now  going  on  in 
Fraaoe  ^ves  the  dgntfieanee  of  a  bnmiDg  aetiiidlt7. 

La  Revue  publishes  the  replies  in  the  follow* 
ing  order  of  succession  :  1.  Those  who  believe 
that  morality  grows  up  unconsciously  and  is 
derived  from  collective  habits  and  social  in- 
stincts. 2.  Tlioee  who  are  uncertain.  3.  Those 
who  hold  to  the  rigorous  union  of  morality  and 
faith.  4.  Those  who  assert  that  leason  ia  the 
sole  basis  of  morality.  It  is  in  thii  order  tiist 
we  quote. 

The  eminent  novelist,  M.  Anatole  France, 
hes  this  <^inion : 

What  is  morality'    Morality  is  tin   rule  < ,f  r usinni 
And  custom  ia  habit.   Morality,  then,  is  the  rule  of 
baUt.  HaUtual  ciutonw  are  called  good  oostoma.  Bad 
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customs  those  to  which  we  are  not  habituated.  The 
old  ta«MtB  •»  dear  and  sacred  to  men.  In  tta«m  ia 
foood  the  origin  of  the  relfgloiM  law.  Hence,  we  see 

that  the  morality  of  ivHgioDB  correspoudH  to  ancient 
custom.  This  is  true  of  all  cn\tn.  And  it  ia  in  this 
aeon  that  LucretiuH  ^  u<j  i  hat  religion  engenders 
erine.  .  .  .  We  have  already  not  only  a  morality,  but 
8Mml-ianetton  Independent  of  religions  dognias.  Bnt 
they  cannot  renmin  fixod.  Morality  changescontinnally 
with  custom,  of  which  it  is  only  the  general  idea.  Law 
dumld  tallow  castoin. 

Soeiability  is  tbd  foundation  of  morala,  Max 

N'^rdiiu  hplieves.  It  is  an  instim^t  rathor  than 
a  dogma  or  a  process  of  reasoning,  lie  contends. 
Further : 

The  .sane,  normal  man  liaii  social  tendeneleft ;  only 
the  morbid*  degenenite  !•<  an  aiiti-s'H-ial  lH?iii>;.  Tlit> 
rormer  acoepta  and  practises  morality  by  instinct  In- 
caQ.«e  it  it  a  social  in&tit  utiun.  The  latter,  on  t  he  ot  her 
h«nd,  e»^pea  morality,  al«o  by  inetinct^  and  only  aub- 
mits  to  its  prescripUoo*  tn  m  far  as  be  \k  constrained  to 
do  sa  No  argument  will  make  the  nat  urally  noofl  and 
Mcial  man  bad  ;  no  argument  will  make  tlie  bad  and 
anti-Hocial  inan  good.  Every  man  may  have  bad  im- 
palaea,  but  he  restrains  them  by  an  eneisetio  inbibltloo. 
The  inhibitory  foree  of  Tenon  may  be  augmented  by 
(■■iiicHiion.  iiistructiiin,  and  the  suggt'stlnii  nf  fnviron- 
ment:  but  if  it  is  atix-nt,  no  exterior  intiuerice  can  re- 
pisos  tit  RsHsoo  aufiu  e«  t^<  keep  the  social  being  on  tlw 
raad  of  goodness.  Keitbcr  reaaon.  nor  theology,  nor 
any  argament  whatsoever,  oao  have  the  least  effect 
upoH  the  natural  nonHnorality  or  tmmoiaUty  of  ao 
iDti-rocial  being. 

"WITHOUT  BKLIQION,  MORALITY  OODLD  NOT 
SUBSIST,** 

Two  eminent  writers,  M.  Jules  Lemaitre  and 
M.  Smile  Faguet.  conteaa  frankly  that  although 

they  have  stiulird  tlie  matter  long  and  deeply, 
thejr  are  unable  to  answer  tlie  question  pro- 
pouaded.  M.  Brunetiire,  the  well-known  literary 
critic,  on  the  other  hand,  is  positive  that  with- 
out religion,  morality  could  not  subsist.  Hear 
his  view  : 

If  you  mean  hy  reason  simple  common  sense,  or  in- 
dividual sense,  it  is  fvitlcnt  that  morality  could  not 
nst  on  a  more  fragile  or  more  mlnomi  basis.  Individual 
tense  is  telatfve,  and  morality  ft  nothing  tf  It  has  not 

»n  ahMilnt*' Hn--:'^  Since  human  reason  cannot  attain 
tbe absolute,  what  remains  to  us  hut  to  recuguize  that 
reaaon  ia  incapable  of  snpijlying  a  basiH  for  morality? 
And,  in  fact,  this  will  be  proved  iu  the  future,  as  it  has 
htsn  in  the  past  There  Is  a  Jewtsh  morality,  a 
Christian  morality,  ft  Biu1rlh1=it  morality,  a  Moham- 
medan morality.  There  has  practically  never  existed 
in  history  a  .'^tolc  morality,  or  a  Platonic  morality,  nor 
even  a  Socratic  morality.  There  have  been  rare  Stoics 
er  dftdplca  of  Socrates  who  have  tried  to  seenlariae  the 
!f«»son8  of  a  reli^jloiin  origin,  hnt  the  only  result  was 
the  "Manual"  of  Epictetus  aud  the  "Thoughts"  of 
llsicaa  Anieilita 

Analola  Leroy-Beaulieo,  French  author  and 


president  of  the  Anti-Atheiat  League,  takes 

issue  with  these  oonchisions,  though  he  also 
maintains  that  to  suppress  God  means  to  sup- 
preea  morality.    He  declares : 

That  morality  can  bf  founded  on  reason  does  not 
admit  of  any  doubt.  All  history  proves  it,  from  So- 
erates  to  the  Stoics  tn  elassleat  aotiqaity ;  from  Con> 

fndus  in  Chinpfw  antiquity  to  Kant  and  Guyau.  A 
morality  founded  on  reason,  a  purely  rational  morality, 
docs  not  signify,  hi  I'.vever,  a  "  ni- >r;Al  iu-  \'.ithiiut  iTod." 
Far  from  it.  From  Socrates  to  Kant  the  greatest 
philosophers  have  supported  their  mondlty  tipon  faith 
in  Hod.  BO  that  one  might  say  that  if  the  religions  idea 
aiul  the  moral  idea  have  been  interwoven  and  iwund 
t^)Kether  through  thecourneof  the  cent  nrit  >,  phil  si  ;>liy 
has  contributed  to  that  end  almost  a^  much  as  religion. 
Morailtjr  has  beeu  so  intimately  connected  with  re- 
liginn,  and  especially  with  a  faith  in  God,  that  it  is 
(lidicult  to-day  to  separate  them  without  distorting 
and  enfeebliiijj  morality  by  depriving  it  of  the  force  it 
drew  from  religious  creeds.  This  is  a  truth  confirmed 
hy  the  oheerratlon  of  indWidnals,  aa  well  as  hy  the 
history  of  nations.  Except  in  the  cases  of  rare  and 
noble  individuals,  the  disappearance  or  weakening  of 
faitli  iias  i)een  followed  hy  a  lowering  of  morality  and 
by  a  looseness  of  customs.  This  fact  is  so  constant  that 
It  might  he  eieetsd  Into  a  law  of  history.  .  .  . 

It  is  not  enough,  either  with  individuals  or  with 
nations,  to  have  a  high  moral  ideal ;  it  is  neoesaary  to 
have  the  power  to  realize  this  ideal.  Religious  cree<ls, 
faith  ia  a  God  and  in  a  future  in  life,  the  habit  of 
prayer,  even  tlM  worship  of  a  cult,  offer  to  human  in- 
firniity  the  resources  which  are  Ukeking  entirely  to  a 
morality  without  a  God. 

M.  TAbbo  Gayraud,  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  naturally  believes  that  morality  ia 

impossible  withotit  rolipion.    He  argues  : 

It  is  only  by  authority  that  man  acquires  and  pos- 
•easss  literary,  historic^  and  sdenttfio  knowledge,  and 

often  even  the  profesaional  knowledge  which  ooostitntes 
the  fund  of  his  little  intellectual  life.  Why,  then, 
should  the  knowledge  of  morality  escaj)^  thin  law  of 
popular  educatioa?  Reasoning,— that  is  to  say,  the 
prooessof  investigation  or  of  thedemonstntloD  of  truth 
by  research  and  personal  reflection, — Is  no  more  within 
the  reach  of  the  men  of  the  i>eople  than  of  l>eginiier.s. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  nietho<l  of  authority  is 
iiot  rational  or  reasonable.  But  opposed  to  it  Is  the 
method  of  discnmion,  of  erltlelsm,  and  of  Individual 
reasoning.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  morality  should 
not  be  taught  to  grown-up  people,  any  more  than  to 
children,  hj  the  method ol  erlttoal,  IndiTidaal  diseua- 
sion. 

Jules  Claretie,  the  famous  novelist  and  critic, 
saya : 

My  answer  is  positive:  Tea,  H  la  possible  to  found 
a  popular  morality  such  as  yon  have  posited.  Reaaon 
will  end  by  being  right ;  that  has  been  said  long  ago. 
And  leaaoD,  which  is  the  trath,  Is  good,  It  seems  to  ma. 

Octave  Hirbeau  ia  almost  startling  in  bis  vigor.  . 

He  says  : 

Religious  hare  never  founded  a  morality.  Nay, 
more^  thsgr  have  founded  the  very  eontraiy  of  a  motal- 
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MAimiRB  MABTBROniOK.  TOB  "BBLQIAN  SHAVBSPBARB;*' 

it'jr,  since  they  are  all  baaed  on  lies  and  on  extortion, 

and  it  is  enough  for  the  most  infamous  scoandrel  to 
repent  a  second  before  hiM  death  to  be  paternally  re- 
ceived !)}•  God  and  to  gain  the  eternal  joy»  of  heaven. 
As  long  as  there  are  goda  on  earth,  ao  long  will  there 
be  no  morality;  tbere  will  be  only  tbe  bypocrisy  of 
morality. 

Finally^  the  great  scientist.  M.  Berthelot, 
speaks  in  bohalf  of  science: 

Science  la  the  trae  moral  school,  let  as  openly  admit ; 
it  teaches  man  to  love  and  to  reapect  the  trntli,  without 
which  all  hope  Ih  chimerical.  Science  teachen  man  the 
idea  of  duty  and  the  net-owity  of  la)x)r,  not  a»  a  chaj*- 
tioemeut,  hut,  on  tbe  contrary,  as  the  most  exalted  em- 
ployment ot  our  activity.  It  is  to  science,  above  all, 
that  we  owe  the  Idea  of  the  solidarity  of  the  human 
race. 

"Common  Sense"  and  "Good  Sense"  versus 
"  Mystlo  Reason." 

Profoundly  and  sadly  impressed  by  tbe  fact 
tbat  a  large  portion  of  mankind  is  gradually 
forsaking  the  religion  in  whicli  it  has  lived  for 
nearly  twenty  centuries,"  Maurice  Maeterlinck, 
the  "  Belgian.  Shakespeare,"  believes  tbat  we  are 

assisting  at  tbe  more  or  less  unoooscious  and  feverish 
elaboration  of  a  morality  that  Is  premature,  because 
we  feel  it  to  be  indispensable,  made  up  of  remnants 


gathered  from  the  past,  of  conelnaionB  borrowed  from 

ordinary  good  sense,  of  a  few  laws  half -perceived  by 
(science,  and,  la-stly,  of  certain  extreme  intuitions  of 
our  l»ewilderetl  intelliKeiice.  which  returns,  by  a  cir- 
cuitous road  through  a  new  mystery,  to  old-time  vir- 
taes  which  good  sense  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  prop  up. 

Our  conventional  morality,  M.  Maeterlinck 
believes  further  (we  are  quoting  from  an  article 
by  him  which  appears  in  the  January  Atlantic 
Monthly)  may  be  divided  into  three  regions  : 

Right  at  the  bottom  lies  the  heaviest,  the  densest, 

and  tbe  moat  general,  which  we  will  call  common 
!«eus«e."  A  little  higher,  already  driving  toward  ideas 
uf  immaterial  usefulaet>s  and  enjoyment,  is  what  might 
l>e  called  "good  sense."  Laatlj-,  at  the  top,  admitting, 
>)Ut  cuntrolliug  as  severely  att  i>o8Mible  the  claims  of  tbe 
intagination,  of  tbe  feelings,  and  of  all  that  connects 
our  conscious  life  with  the  uocouscious  and  with  tbe 
unknown  forces  within  and  without,  is  the  indeter- 
minate part  of  that  same  total  reason,  to  which  we  will 
give  the  name  of  *'my»lic  reason." 

Tbe  morality  of  "  common  sense  ^  is  the  morality  of 
each  man  for  himself,  of  practical,  solid  egoism,  of 
every  material  Instinct  and  enjoyment.  He  who  starts 
from  "common  sense"  eon»ider«  that  he  possesses  but 
one  certainty.— his  own  life.  In  that  life,  going  to  the 
bottom  of  thing!>,  are  but  two  real  evilsi, — sicknenH  and 
poverty ;  and  bnt  two  genuine  and  irreducible  boona,^ 
health  and  riches.  All  other  realities,  happy  or  an- 
happy,  i!ow  from  these.  The  rest^ — joys  and  sorrows 
born  of  tbe  feelings  and  tlie  pas-sions — is  imaginary,  be- 
cause it  depends  upon  the  idea  that  we  form  of  it,  .  .  . 

As  for  "good  sense,"  which  is  a  little  lew  material, 
a  little  leas  animal.  It  looks  at  things  from  a  aligbtly 
higher  standpoint,  and  consequently  sees  a  little  fur^ 
ther.  It  soon  perceives  that  niggardly  "common 
sense"  leads  an  obscure,  confined,  and  wretched  life  In 
its  shell.  It  olinerves  that  man  is  no  more  able  than 
the  bee  to  remain  .solitary,  and  that  the  life  which  he 
shares  with  liis  fellows,  in  order  to  expand  freely  and 
completely,  cannot  be  reduced  to  an  unjust  and  pitiless 
struggle,  or  to  a  mere  exchange  of  services  gru<lgingly 
rewarded.  In  its  relations  toward  others,  it  still  makes 
selflsbness  it«  .starting-puint;  but  this  {selllshnesaia  no 
longer  purely  material.  It  still  considers  utility,  but 
already  mlinits  \{y,  spiritual  or  sentimental  side. 

One  of  the  features  of  our  time  is  the  ever-increasing 
and  almost  exclusive  coiilldeuce  which  we  accord  to 
those  parts  of  our  intelllgeroe  which  we  have  Just  de- 
scribed as  common  sense  and  good  sense- 
But  why,  asks  tlie  Belgian  philosopher,  have 
we  modern  materialists  attempted  to  cast  aw»y 
"mystic  reason?** 

Starting  from  a  certain  line,  which  is  exceeded  by 

the  heroes,  the  great  wise  men,  ond  even  the  majority 
of  mere  good  men,  all  the  height  of  our  morality  is  the 
fruit  of  our  Imagination,  and  belongs  to  mystic  reason. 
The  ideal  man  aa  formed  by  the  most  enlightened  and 
the  most  ext«nsive  good  sense  does  not  yet  correspond, 
does  not  even  correspond  at  all,  with  the  ideal  man  of 
our  i?naginaiion.  The  latter  is  infinitely  higher,  more 
generous,  nobler,  more  disinterested,  more  capable  of 
love,  of  self-abnegation,  of  devotion,  and  of  nccesaatr 
sacrifices. 
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THB  aiOBTS  or  OOB  INBTIKOTB. 

It  is  fitting,  continues  M.  Maeterlinck,  that 

we  should  come  tn  au  uiulerstaiuling,  onco  for 
all.  r  n  the  rights  of  our  instincts. 

We  no  loDBBr  allow  the  rights  of  any  of  oar  lower 
iottfnets  to  be  oontetted.  We  knowliow  to  justify  and 

to  ennoblf  tlicm  by  attncliitig  tlietu  tr  tm  k-n  it  law 
of  nature.  Wby  tthould  uul  certain  mure  elevated  ia- 
stincts,  quite  as  IneonteBtable  an  tbew  whfcll  oiawl  at 
the  twttom  of  our  s^nse^,  enjoy  tbeKame  prerogatives  f 
Mnst  they  be  denied,  HURpect«d,  or  treated  as  illuition«i 
b«  (;iu^'  tht  y  ;iri'  unt  related  to  the  two  or  three  prim- 
itive necessitieH  of  animal  life*  Once  they  exist,  it  i» 
aotprobabM  that  theyareai  indispen<tablea.s  theotlieni 
to  tlie  aeoompllahment  of  a  destiny  concerning  which 
we  do  not  know  what  im  Uiteful  or  uaelesM  to  it,  since  wo 
do  not  know  its  object'^.  Arid  it  is  not.  tlien,  the  duty 
of  our  ^XmI  Muae,  their  iiin:it<^  enemy,  to  help  them,  tO 

enoonrage  tbem,  and  titiMiiy  to  confcns  to  ttaelf  that' 
eertain  parts  of  oar  life  are  beyond  its  sphere. 


Our  reason,  lie  tjofs  on  to  say,  is  perhaps 
right ;  but  what  is.  much  more  deeply,  much 
more  aurely,  right  is  our  ideal  of  jtttticei,  which 
proclaims  that  our  reason  is  wrong. 

Even  when  it  is  not  acting,  it  is  well,  if  not  for  the 
pre^ient,  at  least  for  the  fuiuru,  that  ihis  ideal  should 
have  a  Quick  hcnau  of  iniquity  ;  and,  if  it  no  longer  io* 
voItm  rannnciattons  or  heroic  sacriOces,  thi«  is  not  be- 
eanie  ft  fs  less  noble  or  leiui  sure  than  the  ideal  of  the 
Ix'st  :>  !iul  Jtis,  l)ut  iMjcaiLs* it  i)r<)riii.'>(.'s  inx^tluT  rfward* 
tliau  tlxoati  ot  duty  accomplished,  and  liecause  th^w 
rewards  are  just  thosie  which  hitherto  oolya  few  herosa 
hare  ondemtood,  aud  which  the  great  presentments 
that  hover  beyond  onr  iotelUgence  are  weking  to  make 


To  return  to  and  sum  up  the  central  ido;i  of 
all  of  this,  let  us  recognize  that  it  is  necessary 
to  maintain  the  "equilibrium  betwcMi  what  we 
have  called  good  sense  and  the  Other  faculties 
and  aentimenta  of  our  life." 


SOME  BENEFICIAL  EFFECTS  OF  COFFEE  AS  A  DRINK. 


S< )  tnach  is  being  said  and  written  to-day 
against  the  use  of  coffee  as  a  regular  bev- 
erage that  the  following  opinion  is  valuable  and 
interesting,  coming,  as  it  does,  from 'Dr.  Valentin 
Nalpasse,  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris 
and  medical  adviser  to  the  Persian  embassy  in 
the  P'rench  capital.  Dr.  Xalpasse^s  opinion  is 
given  in  the  ^naa/e«  PiUUiquta  «t  LiUtmirts,  He 
says : 

AVlii-ii  cofTcf  i-  i)r<)[  I  i  l  v  rn rule  and  tnken  in  modera- 
tiuii,  u  i»  a  lutAsi  valii;it>l('  <li'ink.  It  facilitate.s  the  dt 
ge»tion,  because  it  produces  a 'local  excitement.  It« 
principal  action  givea  clear  and  stable  imagloative 
power  to  the  brain.  By  doing  that^  it  makes  intelleotnal 
work  easy,  and,  to  .1  certain  extent,  regulates  the  func- 
tions of  tlie  brain. ,  Tiie  thoughts  become  more  precise 
and  clear,  and  mental  combinations  are  /ormed  with 
much  greater  rapidity.  Under  the  ioflneaoe  of  coffee, 
the  memory  Is  sometimes  surprisingly  aeUve,  and  ideas 
atid  wonis  flow  with  ense  and  elegance.  I  am  not 
ftpeaking  of  the  effect  of  the  ubu.so  of  coffee,— I  am 
spmking  of  the  effecti*  that  follow  a  methodical,  ordi- 
nary,  and  reasonable  eroployroeut  of  coffee  properly  pre- 
pared. 80  taken,  it  tecllitates  corporal  aetlTlty,  be* 
cause  it  causes  the  partial  disnppejiratice  of  fatigue. 
European.s  wlio  live  in  tropical  countries  u.->e  coffee  <is  a 
means  of  resisting  the  depressing  action  of  the  climnte, 
and  they  declare  that  nothing  is  as  refreshing  or  as  well 
fitted  to  shkke  thirst. 

Sketching  the  history  of  the  ttSO  of  coffee.  Dr. 
Xalpassc  reniinds  us  that  in  1823  the  French 
Parliament,  following  the  propnpition  nuidf  by 
Houssin,  introduced  coffee  into  the  duily  nuuntih- 
ment  of  the  marine  service,  and  to-day  the  French 
sailor  would  sacrifice  anyUiiDg  rather  than  give 


up  his  coffee,  whose  recuperative  and  tonic  qual« 

ilies  are  demonstrated  by  tlio  fact  that  a  dt'i-iMi'il 
gain  in  the  health  of  the  navy  was  noted  from 
the  moment  that  it  was  given  as  part  of  the  daily 
alttnentation.  It  is  a  regular  ration  whenever 
the  French  Army  is  campaigning,  and  tlie  sol- 
diers find  it  unequaled  for  quenching  thirst, 
sustaining  strength,  and  countt^racting  the  effect 
of  a  chauge  of  cliniaff,  exco«siv.>  bt  :it,  ftc.  All 
through  the  military  annais  following  tiie  intro- 
duction of  coffee  into  the  military  service,  we 
find  tostimony  in  its  favor.  In  I8j7.  Army  sur- 
geon U.  JUarey  (son  of  the  celebrated  Larey  who 
attended  Napoleon  I.)  stated  that  he  attrilmtad 
the  health  of  the  soldiers  in  camp  at  Chalons, 
and  also  the  health  of  the  army  during  the  war 
iu  Italy,  to  the  fact  that  they  drank  coffee. 
Lapucquc  and  Paris' :>(  declared  that  the  men  re* 
quired  coffi  i-  to  ^ivr  thom  strrriL'th  to  endure 
forced  marches,  and  to  give  tiieni  breath  after 
their  long  runs.  The  alkaloids  of  coffee  are 
esjMv  irdly  go  xl  when  the  health  has  been  short- 
ene'l  tty  iiiulue  exercise. 

Tukeu  after  meals,  coffee  is  an  aid  lo digestion.  Un- 
der its  iuflueuce^  the  development  of  digestion  is  more 
perfect  and  more  rapid.  This  mont  exceUeut  drink  is 
a  stomaehte  of  the  flrst  order,  partieularly  when  it  ta 
taken  hot.  It  warms  the  '-trminrli,  ulvcs  vitiilit y  to  the 
muscles*,  animates  the  system  of  Ltrculiitiuu,  a\u\  nug- 
ment-s  the  secretions.  It  agrees  equally  well  with  peo- 
ple inclined  to  embonpoint  and  heavy  eaters  whose  di- 
gestion is  slow  and  difflcott. 

It  is  to  be  noted  well  that  children  ought  not 
to  drink  oofleu  in  any  form,  strong  or  weak* 
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Until  fully  developed,  tbe  young  nre  fmmoder- 

ately  excited  hy  it.  Adolescenta  may  take  it  in 
weak,  small  doses,  but  it  ia  better  not  to  permit 
its  use  nnlesa  full  corporal  development  is  ac- 
complished. Xaturally  enough,  cofTee  should 
be  avoided  by  every  one  who  has  any  form  of 
heart  disease ;  but  people  over  fifty  yews  of  age, 
who  are  free  from  heart  disease,  ought  to  drink 
it,  unless  it  induces  insomnia,  because  it  gives 
energy  and  sireugtb.  It  is  possessed  of  a  prop- 
erty to  counterbalance  the  slow  intoxication  of 
tnhacco.  Considerinf;  all  that  is  nrgCKi  in  favor 
oi  coffee,  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  is  indispen- 
sable for  bard  smokers,  and  it  may  be  prescribed 
for  hard  drinkers  to  counterbalance  the  baleful 
excitability  produced  by  alcohol  by  an  excita- 
bility tiiat  is  harmless.  Many  people  abuse  cof- 
fee without  feeling  any  bad  effect. 

BUaabeth  Durieuz  was  one  bnadnd  and  foarteen 

yeara  old  when  nhe  was  prefiented  at  the  Freuch  court 
(In  1827),  Her  principal  nourishment  had  been  coffee, 
Hiid  she  had  taken  furty  small  cups  of  it  per  day. 
Fontenelle,  who  drank  it  Inweantiy,  wan  over  a  hun- 


dred years  ohl,  and  when  people  told  him  that  be  was 
drinking  poison  he  answered,  "  If  it  ia  poison,  I  am  a 
fine  sxample  of  the  tect  thai  it  la  a  very  alow  poison.^ 

Voltaire  inatle  an  cxceswlve  U'>f'  of  cnlfoe.  H<-  .li  1  that 
it  >;ave  liim  youthful  vigor  u£  lutud  and  IkkIv.  He 
lived  To  Ih-  eighty  yeara  old.  Xapoleon  I.  drank  more 
than  twenty  caps  of  coffee  a  day,  and  was  never  hart 
hyit. 

All  the  above-named  notable  coffee  drinkers 
were  hard  workers.  They  wrote  and  published 
unquestiouably  line  books,  or,  like  Napoleon, 
did  other  work  requiring  mental  and  physical 
strength  :  and  that,  too,  at  an  age  when  thepeo* 
pie  of  our  day  think  of  rest. 

Like  all  stimulants  and  active  excitants,  when 
aVmsed,  cofTee  produces  (or  may  produce)  pallor, 
insomnia,  and  emaciation.  It  cannot  work  mir- 
acles from  idiots.  It  cannot  turn  a  dullard  into 
a  Corinne.  Neither  can  a  chronic  dyspeptic  ac- 
quire the  digestive  jiowers  of  the  ostrich  by 
means  of  his  ?Ma«ayruu  "(•' black, '  sweetened 
coffee  with  a  thread  of  cognac).  But  taken  in 
moderation  nt  the  prn|iitinus  time,  coffee  gives 
physical  vigor  and  pronounced  mental  alacrity. 


THE  RELATION  OF  ANIMAL  LIFE  TO  HUMAN  DISEASES. 


AN  interesting  article  on  the  above  subject 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Boston  Mtd- 
teal  and  Surtfical  Journal,  by  Prof.  Theobald 
Smith,  M.T).,  of  Harvard  T'niversity,  opens  with 
the  statement  that  wlien  we  speak  to  day  of  the 
relation  of  animal  life  to  the  diseases  of  man- 
kind we  mean  tlie  infoctiotjs  proceij-ses. 

From  the  time  that  man  became  agricultural, 
in  the  dim,  uncertain  past,  animals  have  been 
his  close  associates.  This  relation,  still  very 
intimate  in  aprienltnre.  is  less  so  with  t!ie  grow- 
ing urban  population  of  the  world.  Hut  even 
in  our  densely  populated  cities  we  come  in  con- 
tact witli  dogs,  cats,  mice,  rats,  and  birds  in  our 
homes,  and  with  horses  on  the  streets.  Every- 
where are  consumed  the  flesh  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts of  cattle,  tlio  flesh  of  sheep,  swine,  and  of 
many  varieties  of  game,  both  mammals  and 
birds,  of  fishes  and  moUusks.  We  are'  beset  by 
insect  pests  wh  :  J  ;  utksitize  upon  our  skin  and 
draw  our  blood.  In  short,  almost  every  one  of 
the  great  divisions  of  animal  life  has  one  or 
more  xepreeratatlves  which  play  some  r6lt  in 
directly  benefiting  or  injuring  liuinan  beings. 

With  the  beginnings  of  bacteriology,  the 
writer  tells  us,  the  relation  of  animal  life  to 
human  disease  ghadually  emerged  from  a  fog 
of  possibilities  and  suppositions,  and  each  year 
has  brought  greater  clearness  and  definition. 
Some  old  views  are  being  abandoned,  or  at  least 


greatly  circumscribed,  and  new  ones  opened  to 

investigation. 

It  is  rif  interest  to  note  that  there  are.  in  fact, 
no  strictly  human  infectious  discfises  which  are 
occasionally  transmitted  to  animals  spontaneous- 
ly. There  are  human  infections  which  can  be 
inoculated  into  animals,  but  infection  in  the  nor* 
mai  way  is  unknown. 

I  MPKKFErT  S  A  V ITATIOK. 

The  second  grotip  of  infections  carried  by 
auiiuals  or  aniiual  products  is  largely  due  to  in- 
complete sanitary  progress.  According  to  the 
author,  the  transmissiun  nf  diseases  by  milk  is 
at  best  a  result  of  uncleanlineas  in  the  handling 
of  this  product.  The  diseases  carried  by  milk 
are  chiefly  of  human  origin,  and  the  miUc  ia 
simply  a  favorable  vehicle. 

TTie  agency  of  oysters  and  other  shellfish, 
Professor  Smith  informs  us,  is  precisely  similar 
to  fliiit  of  milk  These  animals  are  not  known 
to  be  alHicUHl  with  any  parasitic  or  bacterial  dis- 
eases dangerous  to  man,  but  they  act,  apparently^ 
as  more  or  less  passive  npents  in  Tiringing  back 
to  us  the  human  infecuun.s  consignSd  to  sewage. 

**  The  common  house  fly  is  still  another  agency 
\\  iiose  field  uf  activity  remains  to  be  more  ac- 
curately determined,"  says  the  professor. 

We  may  safely  arfirni,  however,  that  the  common  fly 
is  a  psssivs  earfier  of  lafectSooa  agents  and  that  It  la 
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not  a  trutt  itecoudarj' host  of  any  liuinaa  iufectionii.  ,  .  . 
NeYertheless,  the  flies  which  Alxtuiid  uvat  aiul  \n  huttian 
dwaUlngB  are  fit  objects  o(  Htudy  for  the  aaaitariAa.  A 
ImMw  knowkdfle  of  tbetr  faneklom  may  leod  to  more 
adequate  me<L<i urea  for  the  prompt  collecri  in  nf  rt-fusf 
in  which  they  breed  thaa  U  uow  poH-sible  in  luigi.  cities, 
owiag  to  public  Indifference. 

Aa  rogaida  tbo  kind  of  liifectioaa  canted  by  bouse 
flica,  wo  miut  at  pnnant  aiauine  that  tluj  may  carrjr 
on  or  in  their  bodies  all  IcindB  of  infectlonii,  though  th<> 
danger  of  such  infections  is  greatly  diminished  by  the 
inability  of  these  flies  to  pierce  or  lacerate  the  sicin. 
Tba  cUef  dangar  Ucs  in  tba  coataminattoo  of  foods 
eonaitmad  »w,  or  of  foods  sterillasd  bj  cooking  to 
which  flies  ha  VP  acrc^^s  rift»T  thtu  process  is  complet«'d. 
In  this  regard,  a.s  in  hi>  initiiy  uthers,  the  »t«rilisatiuii  uf 
foods  by  coolcing  and  subsequent  protection  is  h  most 
Taluable  safsguardi  and  all  piactioea  favoring  the  con- 
sumption of  foods  mw,  or  cvon  partiaUy  cooked,  shoald 
be  frowned  upon  by  sanitary  science  unless  name  vctj 
weU-aupported  argumcntof  are  preHvuted  in  uppusiliou. 

ANIMAL  i-AKABITK.S. 

After  a  brief  cooaideratioa  of  the  diMMes  of 
mankind  thftt  are  trantmitted  1^  inaecta  in  th« 

tropics,  the  author  points  ont  that  in  tlie  case  of 

our  domestic  animals  we'have  a  donVilo  |»r  ">>If'm 
before  US, — namely,  to  protect  humau  Uvea  aud 
to  promote  the  welhtre  of  our  animals  as  well. 

"The  significance  of  animal  parasites  is  now 
being  gradually  recognized,"  he  says.  "  Fortu- 
nately, only  a  small  number  of  buman  parasitee 
are  also  the  property  of  our  dunit'stic  animals. 
Among  these,  the  most  important  are  tho  formi- 
dable and  very  small  tapeworm  of  the  dug,  the 
beef  and  pork  tapeworm  and  triehiaa*** 

The  tepeworra  of  the  dog  rarely  invades  man, 
but  when  he  does  is  a  dangerous  gu«'si.  Uf  the 
othmr  parMitie  diseaaea  due  to  animals,  Professor 
Smith  considers  trichinosis  the  only  one  of  con- 
■iderabie  importance.  He  quotes  U.  U.  W  illiams 
m»  having  found  at  autopsies  nearly  5  per  cent 
of  the  bodies  harboring  trichinae.  Imt  states  that 
this  figure  cannot  be  made  general,  since  the  in- 
dividuals autopsied  belong  largely  to  tho  lower 
atralnm  of  society. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  gov- 
ernment inspection  of  pork  for  trichinss  is  for 
the  benellt  of  the  foreign  eontumer,  and  the 


opinion  is  expressed  that  the  packer,  aud  not 
the  central  govMrnment,  sbonld  bear  its  coet. 
In  regard  to  tuberculosis,  the  writer  says  : 

A  most  timely  and  efficient  aid  in  the  warfare  iipoii 
buvlue  tuberculot.i«  ii>  the  moTement  for  cleaner  milk, 
gradually  gaining  strength.  Whatever  can  \ye  done  to 
redoce  the  number  of  bacteria  in  milk  wUl  Indirectly 
aid  the  work  J^tast  tuberanlosts.  For  eleaa  millc 
means  a  normal,  or  nearly  normal,  i:fW(>r.  .  .  ,  The  ile 
iimud  lot  clean  milk  will  eradicate  all  eiiiaciated  ur 
siclcly  animals,  many  of  which  are  tulierculoas.  In 
•hoti,  tb«  crusade  against  dirty  milk  calls  attaattoo  to 
all  those  defects  which  a  cow  shedding  toberola  badllt 

Is  likely  to  exhibit,  anil  we  may  rest  content  that  tlil^ 
movement  will,  at  IcHst  for  the  present,  meet  the  de- 
mands for  milk  free  from  tubercle  faoeillL 

Glanders  in  man  and  httinan  anthrax  are  so 
rart'ly  iix  t  with  that  they  are  of  little  genoral 
interest,  but  rabies  or  hydrophobia,  which  is 
next  taken  up,  is  rather  common, — at  any  rate,  ae- 
cordinp  to  news}>aper  reports.  Professor  Ptnith 
treats  of  it  as  a  disease  that  stands  quite  by 
itself  in  its  etiology,  mode  of  dissemination,  and 
species  susceptiMe  to  it.  It  is  tho  only  one 
of  the  infectious  diseases  of  unknown  etiology 
which  is  inoculable  into  a  large  series  of  animals. 
It  is  also  unique  in  tliis,  that  it  is  diassminated 
only  by  inoculation  through  a  wound. 

It  would  seem  to  be  a  compaiativcly  eaqr  thing  to 
obeek  and  completely  wipe  ont  this  diseam,  jret'  there 
are  many  obstacles  to  encounter.  The  fondnens  of  the 
human  lieiug  for  the  dog,  which,  at  le«Ht  with  um, 
makes  mea  and  woman  impatient  of  any  restriction 
plaeed  upon  cantses,  stands  In  the  way.  So  does  the 
uuclty  with  which  stray  and  ownerless  dogs  u«  dealt 
with.  The  %  ariii1)le  and  often  long  period  of  incnlmtion 
o(  this  disea.'te  makes  it  difficult  to  exercise  sufficient 
control  over  exposed  and  auspected  animals.  There  Is, 
however,  nothing  to  stand  In  the  way  of  ridding  our 
country  of  rabies  if  we  really  and  earnestly  desire  to  do 
soand  make  the  neosaasxy  sacrlflos& 

In  conclusion,  the  professor  refers  to  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  epidemics  of  meat  poisoning 
in  certain  portions  of  Europe,  and  predicts  that 
eventually,  with  a  denser  population  iu  tin' 
Western  States,  we  shall  inevitaMy  adopt  the 
method  of  European  couutries,  and  that  we  shall 
then  have  to  cope  with  the  same  diseases. 
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SUBJECTS  TREATED  IN  THE  POPULAR  A 

Kconomicand  FinanctAl  Problems.— More  and 
more  the  "live"  questions  in  economicii,  and  especially 
in  flnnnce,  both  public  and  private,  are  coming  to  the 
front  in  the  popular  magaxioea.  Several  of  the  widely 
clrenlated  oontbUes  are  nowadvertfalnK  artfdai,  and 
evfii  sorips  of  articlea,  dealitiK  with  the  results  of  muni- 
cipal ownership  in  European  countries.  The  work  of 
Mr.  Charles  Edward  Russell  in  this  Held  is  appearing 
from  month  to  month  in  Evcrybodj/'»  Magiutne  and 
the  CtmnopolUan,  Hr.  Rttmll^  obBerratdona  in 
Europf  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  problems  of  many 
American  cities. — The  subject  of  railroads,  uuw  upper- 
most in  Congress,  i»  ably  treated  in  two  of  the  February 
nomben.  In  the  Cenlury^  the  Hon .  Charles  A.  Pnmty, 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commlarfoo,  reviews  and 
(Icfends  President  Roosevelt's  position  on  the  question 
of  rate  control  by  the  federal  government.  In  McClure^B, 
Mr.  Ray  StanuMtl  Baker  continues  his  exposures  of  the 
prlT«t»«ar  monopoly  in  its  relations  to  the  tr»nspor^ 
tadon  of  frtilt  on  American  ranroHds.— The  growth  of 
the  independent  telephone  movement  in  this  country 
Ih  the  subject  uf  au  illuminating  paper  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  by  Jesse  W.  Weik.  The  independent  com- 
panies are  making  rapid  headway*  especially  in  the 
central  West  They  now  claim  to  have  In  the  whole 
country  more  tlian  000,000  8uh«crn>ers,  while  the  Bell 
Conipauy  claiuieU,  iu  Augtist  laist,  i.tiOO.OOO.  Further, 
t)>e  independents  claim  to  have  manufactured  and 
placed  in  servloe  in  ten  years  more  telephones  than 
their  competitor  has  In  twenty-seven  yean,  during  the 

first  .seventeen  of  which  the  Bell  Company  had  absolute 
C4>uirul  of  the  Quid  tbruugtt  puteut^ — The  same  maga- 
zine has  a  discriminating  article  on  "Industrial  Securi- 
ties as  Investments)"  by  Charles  A.  Conant.— A  sertaa 
of  questions  relative  to  the  dangers  Involved  f  n  the  ao- 
cunmhition  of  great  fortunes  having  het-n  proiioimdcd 
to  President  Eliot,  Joliu  Wauuiuaker,  Edward  Alkiu- 
8on,  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  Ernest  Crosby,  Henry 
Clews,  President  David  Starr  Jordan,  Dr.  Washington 
Gladden,  Jack  London,  and  Justice  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  the  answers  given  by  these  gentlemen  are  pub- 
lished in  the  February  Co8mopolff«n.  Only  four  of 
the  ten  are  ready  to  declare  that  the  possession  of  a 
billion  dollars  by  an  individual  constitutes  a  menace  to 
the  mpubllc.  There  la  absolute  unanimity  on  the  prop- 
osition that  it  is  neither  practicable  nor  advi.-  'H-'  to 
set  any  limit  to  the  amount  of  property  an  indiv  idual 
may  acquin. 

Mde^Iilffhta  cm  AiB«rlc«n  Polltloa.— Two  ax^ 

tides  on  the  Fnited  States  Senate  nre  likely  to  attract 
H  ratlier  unusual  amount  of  attention  this  month,— the 
Miic,  contributed  by  William  Everett  to  the  Atlantic 
MotttMy,  an  estimate  of  the  Senate's  place  and  impor- 
tance In  our  scheme  of  government ;  the  other  a  paper 
written  for  the  Warhl's  Worfi  hy  Henry  Beach  Nwd- 
ham,  who  tells  the  story  of  the  pare- food  bill  as  an 
inustMktlOBOf  tbeScnate**  ohatroeclTt  SMtluda  aaA  a 


lERICAN  MONTHLIES  AND  aUARTERLIES. 

typical  instance  of  the  inflnenro  of  the  "special  Inter- 
ests" on  legislation.  The  eviin  disclosed  ill  Mr.  Ne<Ki- 
ham's  paper  would  perNist,  probably,  in  the  face  of  the 
reforms  advocated  by  Professor  Everett,^n  the  main, 
a  stout  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Prerident  and  the 
Hou«e  to  the  nstirpations  of  the  Senate. — A  dark  chap- 
ter in  recent  Auiericau  hiiitory  is  revealed  in  the  furies 
of  papers  on  "The  Looting  of  Alaska"  contrit)uted  to 
Appl€Um'$  BooMoven  by  Bex  E.  Beach.  The  February 
installment  la  devoted  to  the  dlsgraeefnl  proeeedlngs 
of  "a  suborned  judiriarr."  The  harshness  of  tbia  phrase 
is  justified  by  the  record.— In  the  same  magazine  Alfred 
Henry  Lewis  sets  forth  the  arguments  for  and  "gp^tll; 
the  Statehood  propositions  now  before  Congieae. 

International  Topics.— An  interesting  article  1^ 
Thomas  F.  Millard  on  "Xhe  New  China,"  iu  Scrlbner's, 
shows  that  the  recent  boycott  on  American  goods  worked 
powerfully  against  other  foreign  interests,  and  even 
against  the  Chinese  themselves  In  some  Instaocea.— An 
article  in  the  World's  Work,  entitled  "What  Shall 
Haiti's  Future  Bet"  describtis  the  i)ersistent  activity  of 
the  Germans  in  that  country,  whicti  is  well  within  the 
American  "sphere  of  influenoe,"  if  trad«  balanoea  form 
•ay  criterion.— Ifr.  Henry  W.  Nerlnaon'i  survey  of 
"The  Slave-Trade  of  To-day  "  is  concluded  in  the  Feb^ 
ruary  Harper'*.  The  writer  declares  that  England  can 
no  longer  be  regarded  as  the  champion  of  liberty  or  <it 
justioe  among  mankind ;  but  America,  he  says,  may 
take  the  part  that  once  was  England's,  by  right  of  in- 
herit.'inca  "Let  America  declare  that  her  will  Is  f^et 
against  slavery,  and  at  her  voice  the  abominable  trade 
in  human  beings  between  Angola  and  the  islands  will 
collapse,  a«  the  slave  trade  to  Brasil  collapsed  at  th* 
voice  <rf  England  In  the  days  of  lier  greatness.*^A 
writer  in  AppJt  tun's  liooMovcr!',  ronstantine  Menelas, 
shows  the  falkicy  of  the  assumption  that  Bulgarians 
fairly  represent  the  ChristiBIl  p(VnlKtl«ll  d  Mneedotlla 
in  reform  agitations. 

Religious  and  Kthical  Discussions.— Impor- 
tant papers  appearing  iu  the  first  issue  of  the  Int«r- 
nattonal  Jou  rmd  of  Ethics  (Philadelphia)  for  1906  ar« 
"Ethical  lafluenoee  In  Universi^  Life,"  bfVtoUmar 
Toy,  of  Harvard ;  '^Bthieat  Foms  in  the  Practice  of 
Medicine,"  by  Dr.  Richard  C.  CulKit.  of  Boston  ;  and 
"Suicide:  Some  of  It«  Causes  aud  Preveutives,"  by 
Miss  C.  F.  Yonge.— "  Scientific  Authority :  Its  Use  and 
Abuse,"  Is  the  sul^ect  of  a  rather  elaborate  exposition, 
firom  a  conservative  viewpoint,  by  J.  F.  Springer  in  the 
nihUi'tln  cn  Snrra  fOlx-rlin,  Ohio),— Tliesiune  qu  i:  (•■rly 
has  an  interesting  study  of  "  Religion  Among  the 
Chinese,"  contributed  by  the  Rev.  George  Durand 
Wilder,  for  some  years  a  missionary  in  China.— In  a 
paper  entitled  "The  Passing  of  Mechanical  Natural- 
ism," Prof.  Borden  P.  Bowne.  the  distinguishwi  Metho- 
dist theologlaa,  summarizes  for  the  Homdettc  Review 
(Ntw  York)  hi*  «ri(felaa  of  tbe  posltloM  «»*iiitftift«d 
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by  BMokel  in  hi*  works,  "Th«  Riddto  of  the  Uoiverae" 
•nd  "Tlitt  Wondtnt  of  Lite."— Id  the  SfMlcnl  WwiA 

(University  of  Chicago),  Dr.  Theodore  G.  Soart^'<  write* 
on  the  ethical  value  of  the  Old  Testament  in  nuwltru 
life,  and  Dr.  Richard  Morse  Hodge  on  "Worship  in  the 
Snndajr  School. "—M  Inst  two  of  theartidw  appearing 
in  the  currant  tasOM  jof .  Mathodlst  magaslnen  hava 
special  pertinence  in  relation  to  recent  developments  in 
the  Methodist  Chnrcli.  Prof.  George  E.  Vincent  con- 
tributes to  the  Methodist  Review  (New  York)  a  paper 
entitled  "Conformity  and  Heresy :  A  Study  in  Social 
Piyehology.'*  Id  the  ifethodm  Quarter^  Review 
(published  at  Nashville  for  the  M.  E.  Church,  South), 
the  editor,  Dr.  John  J.  Tigert,  writes  at  some  length 
on  ^TbB  Methodist  Doetrine  of  (be  AtonemaDt.^ 

Vurmmmi  Sketches.—In  the  Febraarr  8er(bnt!f% 

Francis  Wilson,  the  ronK-dinn,  Kiv('>  snrnt*  i-nti-rtniniug 
reminisce uces  of  Jofteph  Jeff«^r!>uii.  .Mr.  Wil.suu  Hccms 
to  have  made  it  a  practice  to  record  with  much  care  his 
ooDveTSatioDs  with  the  famooa  actor,  and  if  the  current 
Installment  ts  to  be  taken  ae  merely  a  mmple  of  his 
store,  he  seems  to  have  the  nmtrriuls  of  a  most  interest- 
ing book.  Mr.  Wilnou  takes  suiiie  paiii.H  to  set  forth 
Mr.  Wilson's  own  conception  of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  and 
to  give  bis  frank  amusing  comments  on  the  play  and  its 
Qopaialleled  snceew.— Another  aetor,  Mr.  John  Drew, 
who  has  uever  been  the  victim  of  a  thiufricnl  press- 
Hgeut,  i»  ijketched  in  Munacif'ti  by  Actoa  Dikvies, — 
Mexico's  new  President,  Ramon  Corral,  is  the  subject 
of  m  brief  article  in  Applettni's  BooMovert  by  Edward  ^ 
ML  Conley,  who  dedam  that  Corral  Is  more  like  an 
,\nifrican  in  appearance,  action,  and  views  than  any 
other  man  in  an  important  official  position  in  Mexico. 
Moreover,  he  has  always  been  exceedingly  friendly  to 
Americane.— Linooln  Steflens  writes  in  McClur^a  of 
Everett  Colby,  the  rich  young  man  of  New  Jersey,  who 
has  developed  into  a  political  leader  in  tho  revolution 
against  bo-s^ism.— The  achievements  of  "TIju  Lkmi  ul 
the  Great  Forty-Niners,"  D.  O.  Mills,  are  related  by  Ian 
Clifford  in  the  February  JfunMy's.  Comparatively 
Hula  baa  been  printed  eonoeminflr  the  hnslncas  life  of 

a 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE 

The  Food  Tax  In  France. — Of  the  art  icle.';  in  the 
iriMtcentA  Century  (London)  for  January,  one  of  the 
most  generally  toteresHng  is  Mr.  W.  B.  Robertson's 

paper  on  '  ^  OrTrof.s"  and  tlie  exceeding,' vi-x.itious- 
nees  of  the  op<  i  iU  i  n.-i  of  these  duties  iu  FraDtc,  e-sptci- 
nlly  in  Paris,  where,  as  is  ahoWD,  they  add  enormously 
to  the  ooat  of  food,  and  bear  very  heavily  indeed  on  the 
poorer  classes.  A  law  passed  In  18BT  gave  mnnldpal 

authijrities  the  power  to  suppresn  oetmi  dutie-^,  .-id- 
vantage  of  which  power  was  speedily  taken  by  many 
towns,  which,  however,  seem  never  to  have  abolished 
dtttlea  00  alooboL  In  other  towoaiagainj  all  octroi  was 
abolished  except  on  alcohol  and  butcher's  meat.  Lyons, 
with500,00f)  iri'i  itjiMnLs  can  proudly  coii^rr;itulat>-  it-elf 
on  having  been  the  Orst  French  city  to  abolish  the  o<  t  roi. 
It  baa  a  municipal  tax  on  aloobol,  and  various  replace 
ment  datiea,  however,  on  automobilee,  balldinga,  laud, 
clobs,  etc.,  but  not  on  food.  Only  now  are  the  full  ben- 
efits of  the  suppression  Ix-ginning  to  Ix'  realized.  "  F.iod 
is  both  cheaper  and  better.  Since  the  uctrui  whs  abul- 
Ished,  the  inbaUlant  of  £|yon»  drinks  flfty^ne  more 
Uteva  of  wlao  par  annum,  and  eata.  twelve  pounds  of 


Mr.  Mills,  one  of  the  important  ptuiaes  of  which  has 
been  a  ^pe  of  basinesa-llke  phUanthrapf  laanlng  in 
model  dwellings  and  lodglng^houBea. 

Travel  Notes.— An  illustrated  article  in  Scrihncr's 
by  Qeorge  Porter  Feroald  describes  the  tUIas  of  the 
Venetians.— The  Febraary  MetrofNilitan  Is  latgely 
given  over  to  travel  sketches  :  Frank  Alvord  Perret 
describes  "Vei>uvius  as  It  Is  To  day,"  M.  H.  Squiro, 
"Life  in  a  French  Village,"  and  Beatrice  Grini^haw, 
"The  Samoana  at  Close  Range."— In  lfarper'«,  by 
means  of  drawings  and  letter>pie8B,  Thornton  Oakl^ 
6ucc(>>>ds  in  ronveyin^  a  vivid  imprBMlon  of  aeenoaoii 

the  Ohio  liivLT  at  Pitt.HVnirg. 

Sogar  Obtained  by  »  New  Proceea.— In  an 
article  which  he  contributes  to  the  Teehnieal  World 

Mmiazlnc  (Chicais'i))  for  February  concerning  a  new 
German  process  for  the  manufacture  of  alcohol,  Mr. 
John  C.  Jenkins  explains  theconversion  of  the  cellulose 
of  sawdust  into  sugar  or  glucose.  For  this  purpose 
gaseous  sulphurous  add  Is  utilised,  instead  of  sulphuric 
acid,  which  it  is  difQciiIt  and  costly  to  removr  A  Ioti;-- 
ton  of  sawdust  produces  a  solution  contrtiniiiK  about 
500  |>ounds  of  sugar,  of  which  about  75  or  80  per  cent.  Is 
fermenuble,  when  treated  with  yeast,  the  remaining 
portion  being  non-fermentable.  Thesawdust,  after  leav^ 
ing  the  exhau'stion  vats,  can  be  used  for  fuel.  About  25 
gallons  I  if  absolute  alcohol  is  now  obtained  from  a  long 
ton  of  sawilust,  or  about  double  that  quantity  of  crude 
alcohol.— It  ought  to  be  said  in  the  interest  of  historical 
verity,  that  the  discovery  of  saooiharin  (attributed*  to  a 
German  eheinist.  Mr.  C.  Fahlberg,  in  the  article  quoted 
in  January  from  i  Im  Dut«h  monthly  Vrageiindf.M  Tijiix) 
was  really  made  by  an  eminent  American  chemist.  Dr. 
Ira  Kemaen.  Saccharin  was  first  produced  in  Balti- 
more, in  the  laboratory  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
In  the  courxe  of  nn  inve.sr!i.'arir)n  carried  on  Jointly  by 
Profe.HSor  Kemstni  (now  prenident  of  the  .lohns  Hop- 
kins) and  Mr.  Fahlberg,  who  was  at  tliat  time  a  student 
working  under  Professor  Remsen's  direction,  and  it 
is  only  fair  that  they  should  leoalve  due  evedit, 

FOREIGN  REVIEWS. 

meat  more  than  he  did  under  the  old  order.  So  it  will 
be  in  time  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Ptsnce. 
The  lessons  of  experience  have  only  to  be  made  eon* 

vincinK.  and  the  fifteen  hundred  octrois  ot  FknnoewUI 

be  relegated  to  the  shades  of  the  has-beens." 

Innnmerable  Tanea  in  Spain,— The  outcry 
analnst  Increased  living  expenses  comes  also  from 

Spain,  where  tcovernment  and  city  taxes  and  imjKirt.s 
seem  to  be  the  chief  cause.  Gabriel  M.  Vergara,  in  the 
RevlntaCnntcmjutrAnen{^lcu\rUl),  discusses  these  in  an 
arUde  entitled  Is  It  Possible  to  Live  in  Spain  t "  He 
takes  a  little  over  a  page  to  list  the  government  taxes 
and  a  pau'c  and  a  half  to  eimnierate  the  special  taxes 
and  licenses  rwiuired  by  the  city  of  Madrid,  besides 
mentioning  a  few  others  that  are  being  considered. 
Addingtothese  the  expensesof  clubs,  societies,  fraterni- 
ties, the  tribute  levied  by  servants  on  purchases,  the 
sliortage  of  weight  by  merchants,  the  adulteration  of 
food  pruduots,  the  writer  asks,  "If  one  cannot  live  iu 
Spain  in  peaec^  and  ean  live  in  Madrid  only  by  a  mir- 
ade*  where  mast  one  jp>  to  eujoy  life  agreeably  t" 
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Tlie  Siztended  Monroe  Doctrine.— "InTntor," 
wrtttoglntlM  lfonthlvRnifew(Loadon)for  Jsniiu7on 

"Latiu  America  and  the  United  States,"  reraarts  on 
President  Rooaeveit'i»  threat  extettsiou  of  tlie  original 
Monroe  Doctrine.  At  first  It  WMA  "  Thou  shall  not,"  ad- 
drMBod  to  «U  whom  itniay  oooceni ;  it  is  now  modlflwl  to 
aneit  tbnt  tite  United  Statei  must  be  the  sole  erUter  be* 
tween  the  Latin- American  republics,  froiii  Mexico  to 
Ceutral  Anu-rica,  and  Peru  to  Uruguay,  and  any  outaide 
European  power;  they  alone  must  Judge  when  interven- 
tion ie  desirable,  and  they  alone  must  Interreoe.  Cei> 
inin  el  tbflM  republics, — ^Argentina,  Braidi,  Cbtle,  and 
Mexico,  the  moat  firmly  established, — would  probably 
resent  as  unjusti  flable  iuterftjrvnce  any thi  iig  like  Uuited 
States  "protection."  The  writer  then  summarizes  the 
poaition  and  flnanctnl  pfoepeota  of  the  veriooeLntio- 
Amerienn  atatee  in  order  to  show  thnt  If  tlw  United 
States  really  mean  to  act  II 1 1  tr>  the  principles  enunciated 
recently  by  President  Roosevelt.,  their  path  must  be  be- 
set with  dilHenlti--' :  nuA  if  the  present  improvement  in 
the  genersl  eondiUon  of  the  Liitin-Anerioan  atntes  he 
not  permumit— qnlte  s  likely  erenfe— their  position  wIU 
become  yet  more  difflrnlt.  He  then  sums  up  the  resultn 
of  American  dealings  with  Santo  Domingo,  Colombia, 
Venezuela,  etc,  to  prove  his  case,  which  is  that,  so  far, 
United  Statee  protection,"  or  whatever  else  the  new 
version  of  the  Itoiroe  Doctrine  may  mean,  has  been 
prejudicial  rather  than  favorable  to  European  bond- 
holders aad  European  interests  generally.  What  has 
been  done  has  exclusively  benefited  American  citizens ; 
and  he  plainly  nays  thnt  bondhoUeis  in  any  Lntin- 
Amerlean  state  need  not  look  to  Unele  Sam  for  aay  im- 
provetnent  in  the  value  of  their  securities.  MoreoVBTf 
many  of  them  oppose  the  new  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Anomnlles  la  the  British  PnrlinmeotMT 
System.— In  his  peper  on  **The  Making  of  Psrlin* 

nient"  in  tlie  'Sinctti  nt'li  Cintnry  (Tyondon)  for  Janu- 
ary, Mr.  Michael  MacDuuagh  couimeulj*  on  various 
onrieos  nnoBaUes  in  the  English  parliamentary  and 
voting  system.  Members  of  Parliament,  he  says,  no 
longer  represent  eonstltaenelee,  but  political  prinetples. 
A.  nominally  jiils  fur  Ilodye.shire,  hut  in  n  \  1j  vits 
fur  Ih^  Tariff  Hefurm  I..eague,  the  Naliuual  Liberul 
Federation,  or  the  Conservative  Central  OflhNk  As  II- 
lostraUng  the  ahsotditiee  in  which  the  law  sonMltoies 
lands  ns,  Ifr.  Chamberlain  fn  1865  remarked  that  hfs 
son,  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  v,  li  lived  at  the  j  an  utal 
bouse,  was  therefore  neither  a  hi  >u.sehalder  uor  a  lodger, 
aud  had  no  vote.  Yet  he  might  become  not  only  n 
Member  of  Fnrliament,  bnt  n  member  of  the  govem- 
ment»  The  late  Chanoellor  of  the  Bzehequer,  thereo 
fore^  was  not  OD  ilie  mils  «s  a  voter. 

The  NavieN  of  Germany  mad  Britain.— Accord- 
ing to  **£zicnbitor,'*  writing  in  the  FortmUfiMv  Review 
(London)  for  January,  the  Oermans  have  ntte^y  fatted 
in  their  attempt  to  rival  Great  Britain  a.n  a  sea  jxiwer. 
All  their  ships  are  too  small  aud  carry  too  light 
gons  to  hold  their  own  against  the  Britidi  Navy.  He 
aays:  **Step  by  step  in  the  past  five  years  the  admi- 
ralty has  met  the  challenge  of  Germany  on  the  seas,  and 
stop  by  step  Germany  has  been  defeated,  although  the 
expenditure  on  the  Crerman  fleet  has  already  riaen  from 
leas  than  five  millions  to  nearly  twelve  mtllieos  sSer> 
ling,  and  will  continue  to  increass  year  by  year  until  it 
CKceeda  riiEfesan  and  one-half  millions  in  1917.  The  new 
act  writes  the  woid  tailurs  ovsr  almost  evsiy  otanss  of 


the  Act  of  1900.  In  short,  the  new  nnvy  hili  eonfeans 
the  fkilnreof  the  email  battleehip,  the  comparative  nae- 

lessness  of  the  small  armored  cruiser,  and  the  wa.Hteful 
expenditure  on  little  protected  cruiitera  and  flimsy  tor- 
pedo eiaft.  The  German  Navy  is  no  strou'ger  to-day  in 
oompaxiaim  with  the  British  fleet  than  it  was  in  U07, 
the  year  of  the  Diamond  Jnbtlee  review.* 

New  Zealnnd  Football.~Mr.  E.  B.  Osbom,  writ- 
ing on  this  snbject  in  the  Nineteenth  Ci^ttury  (Londmi) 
for  Jannnry«  svs  that  the  New  Zealand  team  have  rsvO' 
Inttonlsed  the  theory  and  prsetloeof  Rngby  Union  foo^ 

ball.  Even  at  it.H  best  ttie  Welsh  system  is  not  so  scien- 
tific as  that  of  the  New  Zealanders.  No  British  flfteeo, 
except  pOHsihly  one  or  two  public-school  tOIHS^  have 

mastered  the  New  Zealand  style,  yet "  we  are  gcndoally 
learning  our  lesson,"  as  he  proeeedstoShow.  On  tbeons 

occasion  on  wliich  the  New  Zealanders  w.  r*  lH-r\Ten  (at 
Cardiff)  they  were  palpably  stale  and  lintle^  iluwever, 
he  81^  that "  it  is  the  beightof  folly  to  prate  about ttw 
degenexa^  of  physique  of  liogby  Union  of  the  four  nar 
tions  at  home.*  in  this  then  f  s  nothing  to  choose,  so- 
cording  to  Mr.  Osborn,  betw(rii  t!u  home  and  the  colo- 
uial  teams,  aud  the  individual  home  players  are  as  good 
as  the  best  colonials.  He  remarks,  however,  that  the 
strangest  fifteen  of  the  New  2Sealander8  were  beaten  hr 
a  pfovfttcinl  team  in  New  Zealand  just  before  leaving, 
— he  should  have  ."^aid  were  l>eiit<'n  by  tw  )  col  jnlal 
teams,  in  Wellington  aud  in  Christchurch,— so  that  they 
do  not  really  represent  the  full  afcnngth  of  flie  ookmy. 

^    Vbe  Frendk  BleptioiM.— Mr.  R.  Dell,  writing  in 

the  January  Portnightly  (London)  on  the  approiu  bin  ■ 
general  elections  in  France,— purl  of  the  Senate  was  re 
newed  in  Jannar>',  and  the  Chamber  will  be  reflected 
nestMayt'^Biys:  "Ttwoniyohangethatssemstohsat 
all  pomlble  Is  an  Incrauie  in  the  strength  of  the  *PrO' 
gres'^lst.s'  led  by  M.  Meline.  The  chief  hope  of  the 
Center  is  that  the  '  uuiticatiou '  of  the  Socialist  party, 
and  the  oonaeqaeat  retirement  of  M.  Jaur^s  and  his  fd- 
tosrem  from  the  orgaaiaation  of  the  Bice,  may  Ibree 
the  rest  of  the  Left  to  combine  with  the  Center  aftsr 
the  elections  in  order  to  secure  a  workinj^  majority. 
ThiH  would  mean  n  coalition  ministry,  probably  includ- 
ing M.  Kibot  and  M.  M^line,  with  a  much  moderated 
M.  Rouvier  ae  Premier.  Among  all  the  trends  of  po- 
litical opinion  there  are  two  eharsctsristics  of  modem 
Frame  that  stand  out  clearly.  She  Is  overwhrtriiiiigly 
republican  and  overwhelmingly  anti-Clerical ;  but  aoti- 
Clericat  dose  not  mean  antt-reUgioiiai" 

The  British  Government  and  th*  Uii«bb- 

])l<iv<  <l.  In  Mr.  C.  F.  C.  Mu^terniHii"'!  article  on  the 
L'iieukpluyed  "  in  the  Vontcmpi>rtiry  Review (iMudoD) 
for  January,  It  is  suggested  that  the  inoomiog  govern- 
ment mnst  elth«r  (1)  deal  directly  with  them  by  new 
distress  committees,  espedally  In  connection  with  land 
colonies;  (2)  deal  indirectly  v^ith  them  by  small  hold 
Ings,  encouragement  of  coO;>eration,  etc,  or  by  the 
development  of  English  sylviculture,  or  e^JkbUsbing 
schemes  of  reclamation ;  or  (8)  deal  dlSBOtly  with  the 
problem  of  poverty  by  lifting  taxes  from  neoessarles, 
child  la1r  U  L;iHlation,  greater  economy  in  government 
expenditure,  concern  for  physiiml  efficiency  of  poor  chil- 
dren, and  slmSlar  methods. 

Bernard  Shnw  Comparod  with  Tolstoy.— Mr* 
Q.  S.  QbMlertoali  note  on  Mr.  Boniaid  flhaw  In  thn 
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/iwlqiettdeiU  RevUw  (London)  fur  Jannary  concludes 
with  the  following  InterestingconipHrison  with  TolBtoy : 
"Perhaps  the  I'i-i  v  i,  if  n  iiiriL'the  f uti(Jftrneiit«l  f  il 
Uicy  in  Mr.  Shaw's  iiitellectual  PuritHnisin  may  bt: 
foand  if  we  compare  bim  with  Tolstoy.  The  difference, 
of  coarse,  isobTiooa;  lolatoy  says  that  certain  things 
should  not  exist ;  Shaw  merely  that  they  should  not  be 
idealized.  A  st<iry  like  '  Peace  aud  War'  says  in  effect, 
'  Have  uo  armien.'  A  play  like  '  Arms  and  the  Man '  says 
ineffect,  'Havearmles,  but  do  not  admire  them.*  Astory 
like  '  The  Kreutzer  Sonata'  says  in  effect,  'Have  noMZ- 
ual  love.'  A  play  like  'The  Philanderer'  says  in  efftet, 
'  Have  love,  but  not  romantic  love.  Have  love,  but  do  not 
love  it.'  ToUtoy  takes  war  and  love  and  opealy  demands 
tttat  tllejr  ahould  be  destroyed.  Shaw  to  more  modest, 
JNid  Is  qntte  content  if  they  are  desecrated.  But  the 
profound  practical  weakness  which  runs  through  the 
wboleof  hi^i  practical  plulonophy  is  simply  this,— that 
if  tliese  things  are  to  be  real  at  all,  they  must  be  romau- 
tle.  An  nnroroaotie  lover  would  simply  cease  to  be  ft 
lover ;  a  perfectly  reasonable  soldier  would  simply  run 
away.  If  we  are  really  goinfc  to  abolish  the  poetry  of 
these  thiiiu-  vith  Mr.  Shaw,  we  should  1h-  iiifliut<ly 
more  practical  if  we  went  the  full  len^h  of  Tui.><t'oy, 
and  abolished  the  things  tbemselves.  But  all  this  is 
only  a  part  of  the  weird  austerity  and  perfection  of  Mr. 
Shaw's  mind,  of  which  I  spoke  at  the  beginning.  In 
hiH  diet^  he  is  too  healthy  for  thisworid.  la  hJs  politics, 
he  ia  too  practical  for  this  world." 

Opposition  to  the  Higher  Criticism.— Dr.  Emil 
Reich's  thini  article  on  "The  Bankruptcy  of  Higher 
Criticism"  in  the  €onttin]><ir<iry  Review  (Ijond 
says  that  cou&ideriug  the  Importance  of  biblical  criii- 
dHO,  would  it  not  be  better  to  try  to  settle  the  problem 
of  it  and  of  the  Pentateuch  by  excavations  in  Palestine, 
the  cost  of  which,  he  suggests,  could  easily  be  met  by 
voiiiiitAry  subscription.  It  may  easily  be  imaginc^l 
what  would  be  the  efffect  of  the  discovery  of  a  copy  of 
Genesis  or  Sbrados  in  cuneiform.  He  does  not  say  that 
such  a  copy  will  unfailingly  be  found,  but  only  suggests 
that  it  is  very  likely  to  be  found  somewhere  in  Pales 
tine.  Several  rich  Unt  amateurH  are  speiuliiin  lar^e 
sums  on  publishing  Oriental  manuscripts,  none  of 
whleh  can  oomfM*  In  Importance  wttb  the  Pentn> 
teoi^ 

A  Study  of  Nicknames.  —  Julio  Cejador,  in 
£«paAa  Modema  (Madrid),  gives  a  coriooii  scientific 
wtxAjtA  the  nii^names  oonmoidj  used  among  Spanfah 

people  which  Is  very  suggestive' of  the  origin  of  family 
names  everywhere.  Son»o  are  from  i)hysical  defects  or 
characteristic!*,  some  from  moral  or  immoral  qualities, 

some  fantastically  metaphorical,  others  more  graphic 
than  polite,  bnt  all  express  a  great  deal  of  meaningcon> 

clsely.  Besides  the  personal  nicknames,  there  are  others 
applied  wholesale  to  residents  of  certain  cities  or  dl-s- 
tHctH.  >>a.'ie<l  on  all  sorts  of  ideas,  or  on  legends  or  popular 
Jokes.  Personal  nicknames  the  writer  olasslfles  under 
inanimate  objects,  plants,  antmats,  oiBoes,  regions,  de- 
fects or  bodily  quaHties,  nnd  tTir  ral  qualities.  A  story 
is  told  of  a  parbou  who,  at  a  church  fraternity  uteeliiig, 
called  off  the  names  of  members  and  received  no  re- 
spouses  tboagh  the  room  was  (uU.  The  lehool  master 
took  tiie  hetik.  nod  oelled  ofT  a  list  of  nteknames,  every 
one  of  which  brought  a  "Present."  The  pea.sjints  liad 
actually  forgotten  their  official  names  through  alwaj's 


Is  Mexico  Being  Amerlonnlaed  ?— In  spite  of 
the  oft-repeated  assertion  that  the  "Americanization" 
r  Mexico  is  proceeding  apace  (iuour  December  num- 
l>er,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Couley  was  perhaps  overconfident 
in  his  assertion  of  the  fact),  there  Is  evident  In  period- 
icals, both  American  and  Mexican,  an  endeavor  on  the 
part  of  the  Americans  who  know  Mexico  thoroughly  to 
sltow  that  tlie  American  influence  south  of  the  Rio 
Grande  has  been  much  overestimated.  Modern  Mexico 
(pubUslied  In  Eug^toh  In  New  York  and  Mexico  City) 
warns  against  exaggerations  of  American  Influence  in 
Mexico.  The  overestimate  is  to  be  deprecated,  says  this 
journal  editorially,  because,  in  the  llrst  place,  they  are 
overestimates.  In  the  second  place,  they  are  to  be  dep- 
recated because  they  are  misleading  and  arellaUeto 
attract  young  Americans  hither  by  what  is  a  gross  mis- 
representation of  the  actual  situation.  Americans  com 
inK  t  J  Mexico  under  the  impression,  likely  to  1h  in 
oour&gcd  by  articles  such  as  those  on  which  we  are 
animadverting,  that  this  countrjr  Is  a  sort  of  pR^eetlra 
or  prolongation  of  the  United  States,  and  who  on  arriv- 
ing here  And  themselves  in  a  decidedly  foreign  atmo»- 
jihere,  and  amid  exotic  conditions  to  which  they  will 
liave  to  adapt  tlieniselves,  with  no  little  patience  and 
trouble,  if  they  decide  to  stay,  will  not  feel  exactly  in- 
clined to  thank  the  authors  of  the  articles  by  which 
they  have  been  deceived.  In  the  third  place^  legitimate 
American  i^nterprise  and  influence  in  Mexico  are  not 
likely  to  be  aided,  but  rather  to  be  harmed,  by  being 
described  in  the  rbetorleof  the  ballyboo-man.**  Modem 
Mexico,  further,  referring  to  the  '*  preposterous  "  state- 
ment that  "Americanization  is  influencing  the  social 
itid-^family  life  of  the  etjnntry,"  reniarks  :  ''We  are,  of 
course,  not  in  the  Mnallest  degree  deprecating  such  an 
evcdution,  but  axe  stating  a  simple  feot  In  Miylng  that 
up  to  the  present  there  are  no  fflgns  of  it."  A  reader  of 
the  Review  of  Reviews,  who  has  resided  in  Mexico  for 
twenty  years,  writes  criticising  Mr.  Conley'.s  article  (ul 
ready  alluded  to)  on  pointof  both  statement  and  opiniou. 
niere  are  fully  two  liundied  thooeand  Amerioina  la 
Mexico,  «nys  this  writer,  not  ten  thousand.  The  figures, 
as  we  priiit^Hl  them  In  December,  are  manifestly  too 
small.  We  are  frank  to  mlmit  also  that  the  article  in 
quebtiou  probably  did  overstate  the  social  and  moral  in- 
flnenee  exerted  h^  American  residents  in  our  neighbor 
to  the  Houth.  Mexican  family  and  social  life  ischarming 
and  conservative.  Americans  who  go  to  Mexico  will,  tin- 
doul)te<ily,  find  that  tl)eyare  fully  as  likely  i  <>  hiMtinnr 
manners  and  ideas  modified  by  their  Mexican  surround- 
ings^ aa  the  native  people  are  to  lie  Influenced  by  Amei^ 
toan  ways. 

German  Parliuiueiitarlsm.  — In  the  Corre^pond- 
aiU,  Herr  E.  Wetterl6,  a  Deputy  in  the  Reichstag,  has 
an  article  on  the  parlhunenlary  insUtations  of  the  Ger- 

nian  Empire.  He  ?yiys  the  German  Elmpire  is  not  a 
state,  but  a  federation  of  independent  states.  Each 
•tate  has  its  own  constitution  and  laws,  so  that  in  (ier- 
many  it  is  poiwible  to  study  ahnost  every  variety  of 
government^  every  electoral  system,  and  every  form  of 
taxation,  the  republican  constitution  of  Hamburg, 
the  absolutism  of  the  two  MecklenburKs.  universal 
suffrage  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden.  j)rogressive  tax- 
ation in  Wiirttemberg,  etc  There  is  no  Emperor  of 
Germany,  but  a  German  Emperor.  The  federal  char- 
acter  of  Germany  makes  parliatnentarism  veryrtiflirnlv 
and  causes  confusion  in  the  finances  of  the  empire  una 
those  of  the  Individual  states.  Yet  this  ledsrallim  is 
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Uenuaoy'ii  strength.  The  writer  explAins  which  legi»- 
Istfoii  Is  reserved  for  the  empire :  he  tells  how  theReldis* 

tag  is  eleotfd  :  givrs  piirtirular^  of  thf  fliffert'Tit  parties 
and  Kfoup^iHiil  tlit-ir  {ilai-cs  in  the  Keiclistau;  felln  how 
the  new  laws  are  discuHsed  luiil  passed;  dcscrilK-s  the 
iuaotious  of  the  Bundeiirath,  or  Federal  Ck>UDcil,  etc. 

X-Rays  and  Digestion.— A  new  applicatfon  of 
the  X-raj's  for  meiUcal  purposes  was  demonstrated  at  the 
Iiuenuitiotial  ROatgc'ii  Ci)ii^'ies-i  at  Berlin,  last  sum- 
mer. Dr.  Hieder,  o(  Munich,  writes  in  the  illustrated 
CTmeehatt  (Franlcfeirt-ott-lifain)  on  thta  leoent  dis- 
covery, fihmving  rhat  X-ray«  imr  only  penetratea  Rolid 
bodies^  but  ulao  under  certiiiu  circumstanceti  expose 
more  intimate  proceedinj^;- of  t  lie  living  organism.  The 
passage  of  food  through  the  iuteatiaes,  so  imperfectly 
known  bf  tberto,  is  no  longer  a  secret,  faeoatise  It  can  be 
put  on  the  photographic  plate  by  the  aid  of  X-rays. 
PhynicianH  are  thu.s  enabled  to  malce  a  closie  .Htudy  of 
the  .sicic  Mtomach.  In  order  to  examine  the  intestiiie.s 
of  his  patients,  Dr.  Kieder  use*  the  iMMio  spirit  uf  uiter, 
which  mnkes  the  parts  astttrated  bf  this  drug  pene- 
triilile  for  X-rays.  T)ir  dnig  is  simply  ndscrl  with  the 
fuod,  liot  cauHiuK  Hii  v  disayreeable  or  daiigeruus  co^^^ti^ 
(luencea  for  the  pjiiient.  While  still  exiitaining,  a  num- 
ber of  pictures  are  taken,  enabling  the  physicians  to 
examine  both  form  and  movement  of  the  Intestines 
dnrinR  the  time  of  dipe^ition.  Dr.  Riedcr  ha«  thus 
provt'd,  that  the  location  of  the  stomach  iu  filled  con- 
dition Is  perpendiculai  and  not  horizontnl.  an  generally 
belieTed.  The  gas  accuwulatious  occurring  regularly 
nnder  the  progress  of  digestion  have  also  been  analyied. 
Regarding  the  form  of  the  stomach  there  are  certain 
differences.  The  one  of  woman  is  by  reason  of  the 
corset  pressure,  as  a  rule,  drawn  at  length  and  pressed 
downward,  wherefore  fihysicians  also  use  the  term 
laee-«tomaeb.  The  position  of  the  hnman  bowels,  par* 
ticularly  the  appendix,  Is  locntwl  in  the  same  way. 
The  wismuth  solution  is  here  applieil  to  the  food,  form 
and  position  being  exactly  visible  on  the  photoKrHphic 
plate.  The  X-rays  teach  as,  furthermore,  that  the 
emptying  of  the  stomach  proceeds  by  starts,  and  nob  In 
n  contintion^  stream.  The  important  question,  how 
long  ditrereiit  kinds  uf  food  charge  the  stomach,  can 
also  exactly  be  stated.  In  order  to  faeilitate  tlie  exam 
ination  of  the  body,  the  navel  region  is  on  all  the  pio- 
tutea  indicated  by  •  ooln  of  lend,  whioh  on  the  photo- 
graph leaves  a  blMk  Impression. 

An  Italian  View  of  the  Policy  of  Pope  Pius  X. 
—Writing  fo  the  HU/e  (Berlin),  Marchese  Barbara  di 
San  Giorgio  discosses  the  policy  of  Pope  Plus  X,  em- 

phasizint;  partie  ularly  hh  nttttude  at  the  recent  elec 
tions  for  parlianieiit  ia  Italy.  The  idea  that  the  Pojmj 
was  striving  for  a  great  Catholic  party  the  writer 
vigorously  denies.  To  quote :  Pins  X.  follows,  as  the 
head  of  the  Catholic  Chnreh,  the  same  policy  which 
he  pursued  when  he  still  1»oi  f  the  name  Ginseppp  S^arto 
and  was  the  Patriarch  uf  Venice.  As  «ucli  lie  was 
accustomed  t«  look  at  the  King  Us  the  supreme  head 
of  the  state.  Indeed,  Cardinal  Sarto  never  missed 
the  opportunity  to  visit  and  piqr  his  homage  to  Hum- 
bert I,  or  Victor  EmmaniMl  IIL  on  their  frequent  so- 


journs in  lieautif  ul  Venice.  At  the  same  time,  he  showed 
the  greatest  politeness,  —  yea,  hearty  triendHaesa,  — 

to  the  prefect  and  all  thf  high  dignitaries  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Taking  his  seat  at  the  Holy  Sfe,  the  p.i- 
triarclial  attitude  of  Pius  X.  Ix'canie  soon  manifest. 
Pius  X.  saw  his  cour»e  plainly.  Tlie  monarchy  Is  the 
authority,  and  the  anthoHty  upholds  rdlglon.  The 
ene^mips  of  thn  monarchy  are  therefore  the  enemies 
of  the  Church.  Considering  his  success  an  Arch- 
bibhop  of  Venice,  where  he  had  gaiiiwi  the  esieeui  of 
everybody  without  injuring  the  Vatican,  there  was 
no  teaaon  for  giving  «p  the  former  tactics  of  being 
at  the  same  time  a  good  priest  and  a  good  It.ilian. 
Aft*r  this  brief  survey  of  the  personal  attitude  of  Piu.-* 
X.,  tlie  writer  Koes  on  to  analyzt?  the  recent  circulars  is- 
sued from  (he  Vatican.  Much  has  been  said  and  written 
about  these  pnblleatlons.  The  new  Pope,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  anxious  that  the  It.illan  CatV.ob>s  should  be 
goml  citizens,  and  in  this  very  tJiounht  we  can  trace  the 
reason  for  the  failure  of  socialism  in  Italy,  which  has 
gathered  all  its  strength  for  the  overtlirow  of  tiie 
Chnreh  as  well  as  of  exlstingoondfttona  At  the  recent 
elections,  tlie  pri<-  :t«  l-jivc  their  votes  en  masse  at  the 
ballul-hoxes,  someiliuiK  that  never  had  happ«ne<l  since 
the  political  conquest  of  Italy.  The  result  was  star- 
tling. Milan,  the  strongliold  of  the  extreme  parties, 
sent  M onarehists^— yea,  one  (^erieal  member,— to  par* 
liamcnt.  Such  a  policy  on  the  part  of  Pius  X.  excited, 
of  couri^e,  much  comment.  SomCiOiid  that  he  had  drop- 
ped the  i  reconcilable  policy  of  his  predecessors  in  regard 
to  the  Qulriual.  In  foreigu  countries  the  excitement  was 
also  great.  It  was  even  aald  that  the  Pope  wioold  go 
over  to  Protestantism.  This  was  the  reason  for  the 
second  epistle,  which  was  a  complement  of  the  flrsl  one. 
Pius  X.  emphasizes  the  stat+  iuent  that  he  has  not  given 
up  the  rights  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  that  he  never 
would  approve  theviolent  deatmction  of  Papal  aseend- 
ency.  The  ^^tipiwrt  of  the  monnrchy  in  the  economic 
and  moral  rise  of  the  nation  in  ordcf  to  aid  the  Church 
in  the  attack  of  the  freethinkers  is  the  chief  object  of  the 
policy  uf  Pius  X.  The  Pope  will  not  hurt  the  King, 
and  both  must  Iceep  down  the  elements  of  soelallam. 
Too  open  friendship  hot  ween  the  head  of  the  State  and 
t  he  head  of  t  he  Clmrch  would  only  awaken  suspicion  iu 
the  camps  of  the  Liberals  and  the  Clericals,  yet  nobody 
could  prevent  them  from  exchanging  congratulations 
by  telephone. 

The  Zotiittcal  Llj|;ht  PhotOgrai)he(l.— The  as- 
tronomer ynenisset,  of  the  observatory  at  Nanterre. 
France,  has  succeeded  in  getting  rarely  sttooeaafol 
photographs  of  the  sodlaeid  light,  one  of  whieh  is  re- 
prfxluccd  in  the  Ifnjaa  Sdeetfift  fBarcelona).  The  best 
objecii\  e  found  for  the  purpose  was  that  formed  by  the 
two  plano-convex  lenses  of  a  condenser  for  a  stereopticon, 
and  it  must  be  stopped  down  00  per  cent.  £xtra  rapid 
plates  and  an  ezposnre  not  long  enongh  to  allow  dlfTn- 
Mon  to  take  place  are  other  rpQnisites.  The  experiment 
must  be  made  in  the  shade  of  muuntaius.  and  prefer- 
ably in  equatorial  regions,  where  the  zodiacal  light  is 
seen  most  intense.  The  photograph  shows  an  almost 
globular  fbnn,  with  the  intensity  of  light  dittiniihing 
toward  the  upper  portion. 
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NOTES  ON  RECENT  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 


A  FEW  OP  THE  LATEST  BIOGRAPHIES. 

MR.  MODESTE  TCHAIKOVSKI  has  found  seven 
hnndrM  ami  fifty  pages  insuflicietit  for  liin great 
work  on  the  life  aod  letters  ot  bis  famous  brother,  F«tor 
llieh  TohafkovaU.  Thia  Mogr»phical  and  memorial 
Tolunie,  origiimtly  iKsnpd  in  twenty-five  parts  byaMon* 
cow  publisher,  has  been  trauitlated  and  abridged  into 
HH  Eiigiisti  version  (Joba  hvnt),  wltb  Ml  iiitrodiie* 
tioo  bj  Bosa  New- 
roareh.  The  Tolnme  ta 
copiously  lllnstnited, 
and  oontainH  many  let- 
ters, docaments,  lUtts 
aaal  jaes  of  operas,  and 
ezprnsloas  ^  newapa- 
per  opinion.  Particu- 
larly interestiiiyare  the 
letters  from  Tciiailiov- 


UKm  fCHAtaOVIKI. 


ski  during  bis  friend- 
abfp  and  comtsblp 

•w  ith  t he  \v  o  ni  a  u  to 
wliont  lie  never  a<i- 
dr««.sed  a  personal 
greeting,  and  also  tbe 
•eeonnt  of  bis  tonr  In 
America.  The  great 
R  u  8  M  i  a  n '  musical 
work  is  so  full  of  tlie  sincerely  emotional  and  human 
•laments  of  bis  cbaracter  tbat  tbe  atory  ot  bis  life  and 
adaetlons  from  bis  letters  make  reading  almost  as  at- 
tvaetive  as  that  of  a  novel. 

"  The  Life  Story  of  Henry  Clay  Trumbull "  is  enter- 
tainitiRly  told  by  Philip  E.  Howard  (Philadelphia :  The 
Sunday-Scbool  Times  Companyj.  Tbe  late  Dr.  Tmm' 
boll,  for  -eo  many  years  editor  of  tbe  8m»day-^ehool 
Timen,  was  In  his  lifetime  one  of  tlie  In'-t  knnwn  of  re- 
ligrfrtU-H  journalists,  but  In-fore  he  was  a  journalist  ho 
bad  been  a  niissiotiary  and  an  army  chaplain.  His  per- 
sonality was  one  tbat  indelibly  impressed  itself  on  those 
witb  whom  be  came  In  contact.  Tbis  aotborlsed  biog< 
raphy  preserves  tlifise  tra!t8  that  were  familiar  to  the 
public,  an<l  reveals  at  the  same  time  many  things  that 
were  kuowu  in  Dr.  Trumbull's  lifetime  only  to  his  in- 
timates. It  is  a  bright,  oompelling  book  from  beginning 
to  end.— «»  worthy  treatment  of  a  nniqne  subject. 

The  late  John  Fletcher  Hurst,  one  of  the  most 
scholarly  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
iB  the  sul>ject  of  an  authorized  biography  by  Albert 
Osboro,  who  was  for  many  years  tbe  bialiop's  secretary 
(Mow  York :  Eaton  ft  Wblns).  Bishop  Hnrst  waa  a 

tMWeler  ns  well  as  a  student.  His  Euroiiean  ex- 
periences Iwgan  wiien  he  was  a  very  young  man,  and 
contiDue<l  almost  to  the  last  year  of  his  life.  He  was 
»  book-lover  and  an  antiquarian.  His  marked  literary 
bant  gBTO  him  a  dlstingnished  place  among  his  hrethran 
of  the  Methodist  clergy. 

In  the  series  of  "American  Crisis  Biographies" 
(Philafielpliia :  George  W.  .Jacobs  &  Co.),  the  life  of 
William  T.  Sherman  is  written  by  Edwin  Robins. 
Oeacral  ShaniMa'fe  earcer  in  its  mala  ontUnaa  la  par- 


hapaas  well  known  aa  that  of  any  other  of  the  Civil 
War  commanders  after  Grant  and  Lee.  The  generAtlon 

to  which  Sherman  stood  in  the  relation  of  a  popular 
hero  is  rapidly  passing  from  the  slagp,  and  it  is  well 
that  a  popular  biography  I  i  ice  this  sketch  by  Mr-  Robins 
should  ba  prepared  for  the  express  purpossof  mssting 
the  needs  of  the  younger  generation  ot  readers.  The 

tHiok  i->  written  niri-iutiv.'ly  ai.il  with  dU*  fSgard  tO  tlM 
utlicial  and  stiiudnnl  Hulhorilies. 

HISTORY  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

An  absorbingly  intore.'iting  work,  including  both  de- 
scription and  history,  is  Mr.  U.  L.  Putnaai  Weale's 
"  Resbapingof  the  Far  East"  (Macmillao).  Mr.  Weale, 
wholstlieanthorof  **Manehn  and  Ifvseanrlta**  (already 
noticed  in  these  pages),  has  given  in  this  two-volume 
work,  aggregating  more  than  eleven  hundred  pages, an 
exhaustive  and  st imiihit ingly  written  liistory  uf  the  re- 
lAiions  between  the  Occident  and  tbe  Jj'ar  KaaU  a  sum- 
mary of  Chinese  and  Japanese  history,  a  description  of 

some  exceedingly  interesting  personal  experiences  dur- 
ing a  number  of  tours  throuuiiont  Cliinii,  Korea,  and 
Japan  ending  in  the  late  qprin^  of  nm,  just  after  the 

battle  of  Mukden,  and 
supplementing  his  text 
with  numerous  illus 
tratious  from  plioti^ 
graphs.  Mr.  W  e a  1  e '  s 
grasp  of  the  signifi- 
canee  and  forces  now 

reshaping  the  Far  East 
is  remarkable.  He  lias 
a  keen  insight  iuto  the 
political  and  psycho- 
logical reasons  for  Rn»> 
slan,  German,  and 
French  dealings  with 
China,  influences  he 
sums  up  in  the  ex- 
pression, '*tbe  Oontt- 
ni  Mtal  Block."  Belgi- 
um lie  calls  the  lackey 
of  these  continental 
powers.  British  influ- 
ence he  fears  Is  on  tbe 
wane,  and  it  is  to  arouse  British  attention  tn  this  al- 
leged waning  influence  that  he  devotes  muchof  his  best 
writing.  American  power  and  prestige,  he  believes,  is 
on  the  increase.  Japan  be  counts  as  the  future  drill- 
master  of  the  East.  Thereare  sereral  appendices,  com- 
prising  the  texts  of  treaties,  a  number  of  other  official 
documents,  ami  an  analysis  of  tlie  purely  military  his- 
tory of  the  Russo-Japanese  War  up  to  May  1,  last. 

Another  book  on  Tibet.  Tbis  time  it  is  by  Oscar 
Terry  Crosby,  and  is  entitled  "Tibet  and  Turkestan** 
(Putnams).  Mr.  Crosby,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
the  Englishman  who  took  that  memorable  journey  of 
exploration  in  1908  through  central  .Asia,  with  ("apt. 
Ferdinand  Angioieur,  of  the  French  Army.  Tbis  vol- 
nnsb  theoollectad  ezpeikmeea  of  Mr.  Croabgr  dnring 
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t  hiH  and  fleveral  other  journeys  through  central  AHia. 
It  is  iUtuCrated  from  pbotograpiis,  and  ooataioa  Mvemi 
«xcell«ul>  maps.  In  a  number  of  appendteea  are  lo  be 

found  the  texts  of  a  number  of  trrntiea  between  Great 
Britain  and  Tibet  and  Russia  and  Tibet. 

The  impremions  of  a  buHiness  man,  obtained  during 
a  iMuliieM  trip  In  the  Far  East,  cast  into  narcatiTa 
form,^UiIe  fa  the  dneription  Mr.  Ernest  F.  O.  Hatch, 
M.P.,  himself  gives  to  his  book,  "  Far-Eiastern  Impren- 
Rions,**  juat  issued  by  HutcbinsMii  in  Ijondon  and  Mc- 
Clurg  in  Chicago.  The  book,  which  is  Illustrated,  and 
which  oanUine  eeveral  valuable  mape,  treato  of  Japan, 
China,  and  Koi«a»  and  eeta  forth  some  ezceedlDstj' 
Interesting  data  aiboat  buslnem  opportunities  in  the 
Orient,  • 

"Japan  and  the  Japanese  as  Seen  by  Foreignerts" 
—prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  Rosso-Japanese  War- 
has  lieen  edited  by  Karl  K.  Kawakaml,  HUtbor  of  "The 
Political  Tdeivs  of  Modem  Japan,"  and paUUiliedtii^ the 
Keitteisba  in  Tokio. 

In  the  series  of  "Our  Asiatic  Xeigbbon  "  (Putnams), 
we  have  "Philippine  Life  in  Town  ahd  Country,"  iqr 
James  A.  Leroy,  Amerioan  oonsnl  at  Durango,  Mezloa 
Mr.  Leroy  was  for  two  years  conneeted  With  tlie  United 
States  Philippine  Commimion. 

A  {wriod  of  European  history  as  yet  only  cursorily 
treated,— that  from  1870  to  ItNW^— has  been  graphically 
summed  up  In  a  scholarly  manner  by  Dr.  J.  Holland 
Rose,  nf  Christ  CrilleRp,  riimbridge,  in  a  two-volume 
illui«trated  work  entitled  '  The  Development  of  the 
European  Nations,  1870  to  1900"  (Putoanw).  The  first 
volame  has  already  come  from,  the  press.  Dr.  Bose 
devotes  spedal  attention  to  the  eanees  of  the  Franco- 
Herman  War,  that  memorable  conflict  it«e!f,  the  finmd- 
iug  of  the  French  republic,  the  German  Empire,  the 
Eastern  question  and  the  Russo-Turkish  War,  the 
Balkan  settlement  and  the  malting  of  Bulgaria,  and 
Nihilism  and  aheolntimn  In  Itussta.  ' 

Dr.  Gokiwin  Smith  has  Riven  us  what  is  probably 
the  uiost  liriiliaiit  exposition  of  the  Irish  question  in  ail 
lt«  phaaei!  which  has  ever  beeti  written.  His  history 
and  plea  (for  it  ia  both)  appears  under  the  title  of 
**  Irish  History  and  the  Trish  Queation  **  (MeClnre,  Phil- 
lips). It  furnishes  a  clear  accrmiir  of  tin-  imlifleaJ  and 
historical  relations  between  Ireland  aud  Euifiaud  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  closes  with  a  chapter  on  the 
present  state  of  affairs  in  the  unfortunate  island,  i^ith 
some  shrewd  oonelnslonR  an  to  causes  and  lemedtes. 

Tliiit  very  excellent  mtIi-s  nf  lx»)k«  entitled  "Tlie 
E>>ii4'Utials>  of  Hintory.''  Itetug  issued  hy  the  Anieriran 
Itook  Company,  Offers  as  its  latest  pnxliii  t  ion,  "'rUe 
Usaentials  in  Medieval  and  Mcxlern  History "  (from 
Charlemaarne  to  the  present  day),  by  Dr.  Samuel  fian- 
nister  TTardinp;,  of  IinlLuia  University,  in  consultation 
with  Albert  Bushuell  Hart,  of  Harvard.  Professor 
Harding  begins  his  survey  of  the  world  in  the  year  800 
A.D.,  thus  taking  up  the  history  at  the  last  chapter  of 
Profeaaor  Wolfson*B  "tosentlalB  in  Andent  History.** 
In  accordniKje  with  the  plan  of  the  series,  the  essetittals, 
not  the  details,  are  treated,  and  the  three  mo&t  dilbcult 
problems  in  medieval  history  for  young  people— feudal- 
ism, the  church,  and  the  rivalry  between  the  empire 
and  the  church— are  brought  forward  and  clearly  pre- 
sented in  the  openin^^  chapters.  Succeeding  volumes  in 
the  series  will  be Esaeutials  iu  English  Historj',"  by 
Mr.  AllJert  Perry  Walker,  and  " Es.seutials  in  Ameriean 
History,"  }ay  Dr.  Albert  Bnsbnell  Bart.  The  volumes 
Me  M  lllnstrated  and  provided  with  maps. 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  AND  ECONpMIC  PROBLEMS. 

In  bis  book  "The  United  StatM  in  the  Twentieth 
Century,**  originally  published  In  Paris  about  a  year 

ago,  M.  Pierre  I^eroy-Beaulieu,  the  well-known  French 
economic  writer,  gives  us  what  is  perhaps  the  most  note- 
worthy work  on  the  United  States  since  the  publication 
of  Btyee's  "Aipetioan  Commonwealth."  Tt9  ic«g"«i« 
translation,  by  H.  Addtegtou  Bruce,  has  been  Issued  in 
thi  -  rity  hy  Funk  &  Wagnalls.  In  his  preface,  M.  T>eroy- 
Beauiieu  announces  that  the  statistical  portion  of  his 
work  is  based  upon  the  report  of  our  twelfth  eenstia, 
supplemented,  of  course,  by  the  French  writer^  own 
experiences  and  Impressions  while  In  Uiis  oonutry.  BC. 
I.«roy-Beauliea  is  one  of  the  sincere  admirers  of  the 
United  States  and  a  ^liever  in  the  great  destiny  of  ita 
people.  He  hopes,  however,  that  the  most  impresadva 
quality  of  Americans,— "a  great,  tirelsea  energy***— 
will  not  be  Icet  now  that  our  countiy  is  **so  wealthy 
that  the  individual  cannot  always  hope  to  see  his  efforts 
a.4  richly  compensated  a^  vvu.s  formerly  the  case."  Be- 
fore the  second  century  of  our  national  life  is  far  ad- 
vanced, this  French  writer  believes,  the  United  Statee 
*'  will  unquestionably  dominate  economically  all  the 
Asiatic  and  American  countries  Ixinlerinjr  on  the  Pa- 
cific, and  will  play  in  the  world  tlie  part  played  antll 
these  latter  days  by  England." 

Information  about  the  Tuskegee  Xormal  and  In- 
dustrial Institute  Is  not  lacking  in  our  current  litera- 
ture, but  inquiries  are  contltumliy  coming  to  Principal 
Washington  and  his  colle^igues  as  to  what  the  gradu- 
ates of  that  institution  are  doing  after  the  completiou 
of  their  Bcbool  work.  It  is  felt  that  the  teal  test  of  the 
institution  Is  the  success  of  Its  graduates  in  practical 
life,  and  with  a  view  tu  showing  how  that  test  has  been 
met  a  volume  has  been  compiled  under  the  title  "Tus- 
kegee and  ItA  People,  Their  Ideals  and  Achievements" 
(Appletons).  The  work  is  edited  by  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington, and  contains,  in  addition  to  an  outline  of  the 
scope  and  purpo  ?  t  '  tin  institute  work,  a  series  of 
autobiographies  by  gratluatej*  of  the  school.  Tbow 
sketches  are  contribut<*d  by  men  and  women  in  various 
callings.  Those  which  will  prove  of  greatest  interest, 
we  imagine,  to  most  readers  are  the  lifeetoriea  o(  the 
colorwl  jM-ople  who  have  become  successful  farmers, 
builders,  and  tradesmen.  These  show  how  the  training 
received  at  Tuskegee  has  home  fruit  in  real  life,  and 
really  furnish  some  of  the  strongest  testimonials  to 
the  value  of  the  school  to  the  modem  South.  There 
are  also  a  few  records  of  professional  men,  showing 
that  the  black  nuiit  in  the  South  who  has  ability  and 
strength  of  purpose  is  not  debarred  from  intellectual 
calUags.  But  the  main  force  of  the  book,  as  we  have 
remarked,  Is  the  testimony  that  It  oAeis  to  the  value  of 
the  Tuskegee  Idealn  thelndnatrlaldeieelo|NnenteoC  the 
negro  race. 

Dr.  Frank  Julian  Warne  began  some  years  ago  • 
careful  study  of  labor  organiwtioa  among  Americaa 
coal-miners.  Dr.  Warned  attitude  toward  the  unloDS 

is  distinctly  sympathetic.  He  has  studied  the  objects 
and  organization  of  tiie  co&l-miuer's  union,  in  peace  ae 
well  as  in  strikes,  and  has  watched  its  acttial  workingpt 
outside  as  well  as  inside  ita  written  constitution.  The 
restilt  is  a  compact  little  volume  entitled  **TheCoid- 

Mine  Workers  :  A  Study  in  T<alK)r  Organiz-atioTi " (Tx)iig- 
mans).  Beginning  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America.  Dr.  Warne  proceeds  to  give 
an  Interesting  aooount  of  the  interstate  Jdnt  eonCe^ 
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conciliation  rhaptern  ar*  devotod  to  "The  Trn<lo- 
Uaionuid  the  Strike"  and  "The  Growth  of  the  Mine- 
Worken^  Union,"  and  In  ooncloalon  the  anther  snma 
op  the  philosophy  of  trade-unionism  aM  derived  from 
his  studies  of  ita  workings  among  the  minem.  Dr. 
Warrip  dofs  not  lii-situt*  to  point  out  what  lie  n'gards 
u  mistakes  in  organization,  and  endeavors  throoghout 
the  work  to  do  fall  Jnatiee  to  the  o|>ponents  aa  well  m 
the  advocates  of  trad»'iialonism.  The  fact  that  more 
than  half  of  the  !yOB,000  mine-workers  in  the  United 
States  are  now  enrolled  as  members  of  the  United  Mine 
Worken  ia  in  itself  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  ini- 
poftanoe  of  the  nil^Ject  treated  bjr  Dr.  Warne. 

Anew  edition  of  Mr.  William  E.  Smythe's  "Con- 
qneat  of  Arid  America"  (Macmillan)  is  notable  for  the 
inclnsion  of  cViajiters  dej<cribiiiK  the  aohievenjents  of 
tbeGovemment  under  the  Reclamation  Act  of  June17| 
MOIL  An  Intaresting  chapter,  entitled  "  Uncle  Sam's 
Tomg  Men  at  Work,"  gives  details  conoeming  tlie  p^r- 
•OB Del  of  the  Reclamation  Service  now  operating  with 
such  Huccess  on  various  irrigation  projects,  as  outlined 
on  page  218  of  thia  number  of  the  RsVfBW  or  Rrvikws. 
nin  am  also  sood  aoeonnts  of  the  more  important  of 
ttWMpralMts,  together  with  excellent  illustrations. 

Mr.  Henry  George,  Jr.,  In  the  book  entitled  "The 
Nttrmcc  of  Privilptie"  (Macn»illan\  makes  a  tellinjt  pre- 
aeotatioQ  of  tbe  dangers  to  our  republic  arising  from 
Ike  eiiifeeiiea  of  a  favored  daas.  He  liegins  with  the 
■wrtion  that  oars  is  the  land  of  inequality,  and,  pro- 
ending  to  an  analysis  of  the  canses  of  that  inec|iia1ity, 
be  distinfciiishes  between  various  tj-jK"^  of  ••  prince--,  nf 
privilege."  A  somewhat  pessimistic  chapter  describes 
the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  datoriocalilan  ot  tb« 
■asses.  Mr.  George  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  dangers 
sf  anionism,  and  several  chapters  to  what  he  terms 
Veapoas  of  privilege,  chiefly  the  use  of  the  courts,  and 
cormption  in  politics.  The  proposed  remedy  of  all 
these  inequalities  and  wrongs,  aa  one  would  naturally 
Met  from  Mr.  George'a  well-knoira  pndUeetioiUi  Is  to 
ks  foond  In  the  single  tax. 

■CIBNTIPIC  WORKS. 

It  is  bat  seldom  we  come  across  a  more  charmingly 
«t scientific  story  than  Professor  N.  8.  Bhaler's  "Man 
■ad  the  Earth  "  f  Pox,  Duffleld).  This  book  is  a  coherent 
story,  w  r  i  1 1  e  n  by  an 
eminent  geologist  who 
has  eommand  of  a  tas- 
daating  English  style, 
oatlining  the  relations 
which  have  existed 
from  prehistoric  ages 
batween  man  and  the 
pisoet  on  which  he 
M***,  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  mate- 
nal  resources  of  the 
esrth.  The  concluding 
chapters,  particalarly 
ths  oofls  entitled  "The 
Foture  of  Nature 
Upon  tbe  Earth," 
"The  Bean ty  of  the 
larth,"and  "The  Last 

of  larth  and  Man,"  are  absorbingly  intereeting. 

A  remarkable  work  of  more  than  four  hundred 
pagea,  with  many  illustrations,  on  an  astronomical 
nkjielk  br  a  iponan,  ii  ana  of  the  notowetthy  addt- 


tions  to  fteientiflc  lit«ratiire  which  we  have  from  Adam 
and  Charles  Blaclt,  of  London,  through  the  Macmillans. 
This  work,  "The  System  of  tbe  Stars,"  now  In  Its  seoond 
edition,  is  by  Agnes  M.  Gierke,  author  of  "  History  of 
Astronomy  During  the  Nineteenth  Century  "and  "Piob- 
lenifl  in  Astro-Ph yKi<  h."  Tn  the  whole  "aatoniahing 
history  of  tbe  human  intellect,  there  is  no  more  aatoo* 
fehlDg  ehapCer  than  that  oonoerned  with  the  sideteal 
researches  ot  the  last  half-century."  This  is  the  atoiy 
that  Miss  Gierke  tells  with  scholarly  ability. 

In  hi»  scientific  treatise.  "Life  and  Matter"  (Put- 
nams>,  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  replies  to  Professor  Haeckel's 
"Riddle  of  the Uahrana"  Tbe  author  acknowledges 
the  German  philoeopber's  service  to  scientific  thought 
in  introducing  Darwinism  to  Germany,  and  admits 
thattophilosophicHlly  trained  inindHllaeckers  writings 
can  do  no  harm.  Tbe  English  thinker,  however,  be- 
llevea  that  te  the  fleneml  reader  ProfeHwr  Haeckel's 
ideas  are  inevitably  harmful  unless  accompanied  by 
some  qualification  which  will  warn  the  reader  against 
•their  apeenlative  and  dcrtnietlve  tendeDoiei. 

BOOKS  ABOUT  MUSIC  AND  ART. 

The  first  book  In  English  on  the  life  and  personally 

of  the  famous  Norwegian  composer,  Edva^  Grieg,  Is 
by  Henrj"  T.  Kincli,  antl  l-.  issued,  with  many  illustra- 
tions, by  John  Lane.  Grieg  haa  never  been  communi- 
cative about  himself, 
and  only  a  few  of  his 
very  numerous  letters 
have  \Mf  n  made  public. 
The  most  important  of 
these  lettera  aie  Inelnd- 
ed  In  the  present  vol- 
ume. WhatMr.  Finck 
ho|)e«  to  accomplish  by 
thi<«  little  volume  is, 
briefiy,  to  destroy  the 
delusion  that  Grieg  did 
"little  more  than 
transplant  to  his  gar- 
den the  wild  flowers  of 
Norwegian  folk«mii> 
sic."  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  says  the  biograph- 
er, "95  per  cent,  of  his 
music  is  a>)solutely  and  in  every  detail  his  own."  This 
volume  is  one  of  a  series  of  monographs  on  "Uling 
Masters  of  Music."  edited  by  Rosa  Newmaroh. 

Two  little  collections  of  sayings  and  memorabilia  of 
Beethoveu  and  Mo/jirt,  compiled  and  aniii)tat<Ml  by 
Friedrich  Kerst,  and  translated  from  the  German  and 
edited  by  Henry  Edward  Krehbiel,  have  been  published 
by  B.  W.  Huebech,  New  York.  These  consist  of  the 
utterances  of  Beethoven  and  Mosart  on  art,  their  esti- 
mates of  other  con)iK>ser8,  their  reUgioos  vtowe,  and 
their  opinions  of  their  own  works. 

Two  volumes  of  "  Songs  and  Airs  by  George  Frideric 
Handel,"  one  for  high  and  one  for  low  voice,  and  edited 
by  Dr.  Rbenezer  Prout,  come  to  us  from  the  press  of 
the  Oliver  Dit^son  Company.  Dr.  Prout  has  made  his 
selections  with  great  discrimination,  and  eighty  nuni- 
ben  oompose  the  eolleetion,  chosen  from  numerous 
operas  as  well  as  from  orations  and  other  eccleaiastical 
music  art  forms.  The  songs  are  in  chronological  order, 
and  the  work  Ixdon^s  to  tlie  splendid  neries  which  is 
being  issued  under  tbe  general  title  of  "The  Musician's 
Ltbniy." 
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In  the  •'British  Artist"  series  the  Mncmilf&nK  (im- 
porting (or  Bell,  of  iiomlou)  have  issaed  *^  J.  M.  W. 
Tonier,"  by  W.  L.  WylHe,  A.R.A.  This  Tolnme  Is 
illustrated  in  tint  and  cnlni-,  with  repnxluctionsof  most 
of  Turner's  well-knowu  piiiutiiigs.  The  author  has 
tried,  he  says,  to  look  at  Turner's  life  and  work  from  a 
non-litemiy  point  of  view,  "aa  they  appear  to  a  fellow- 
pnfnter  travelinirt  bowever  remotely,  along  tbe  same 
mad." 

"Tbe  American  Art  Annual "  for  1905  and  IWii  (Vol- 
ume V.)  has  just  appeared,  under  tbe  editorship  of 
Florence  N.  Levy.  Tbis  well-Itnown  nniiual  reviews 
tbe  art  acttvitiek  of  tbe  United  States,  and  oontidns  a 
good  (lifil  (jf  liiiiKrHphioal,  statistical,  and  other  tabu- 
lated matter  upon  the  status  and  progress  of  Ameri- 
can art  wblch  ISTftlaable  for  reference.  It  is  published 
under  its  own  name  at  No.  We^  Thirty-iourtb 
Street,  York. 

BOOKS  OF  BSSAYS,  PLAYB,  AND  MnCBLUANY. 

Scribners  bftve  jost  issued  Mr.  Augustine  Rirrell's . 
eoUection  ot  essays  entitled  "In  this  Name  of  tbe  Bod- 
leian." Mr.  BIrrell'B  Uteniy  ehmt  and  gossip  will  be 

re.'^Ki  with  iiu'onscd  interest  sinee  Ills  advent  as  a-Brlt- 

ish  cabinet  minister. 

Dr.  "William  Osier  is  one  of  the  few  living  medieal 
men  (it  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  forget  Dr.  S.  Weir 
Mitcbell  and  Dr.  Con  an  Doyle  as  we  write  tbis)  wbo 
possos.s  a  literary  style  and  ii  wide  acquaintance  with 
other  than  technical  literature.  The  little  volume  en- 
titled "Counsels  and  Ideals"  (Houghton.  Mifflin),  8^ 
looted  from  Dr.  Osier's  writings  by  Dr.  C.  N.  B.  Camoc. 
Is  full  of  quotable  paragraphs,  all  of  wbfcb  yh  to  sbow 
tbfit  the  Ketiial  doctor  hiinst  lf  is  ffkr  from  that  attitude 
o[  niind  which  he  so  scores  iu  the  uvera^u  pli>sician 
— "  the  nickel-in-the-slot"  attitude. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Wrigbt  Mabie's  "Tbe  Great  Word" 
(Dodd.  Mead)  Is  a  series  of  "Insiilrallonal  editoilBls''on 
(  thica,  »sthetici<.  aii'1  literature,  bimdled  In  Mr.  Mabie^s 
owu  thought-provoking  style. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  form  of  the  novel,  prepared 
primarily  (or  tbe  teadier  ot  literature,  baa  juat  been 
iHitied  by  Heatb  from  tbe  pen  of  Mr.  Belden  L.  Wblt- 
coiiih,  a'-^oclate  professor  of  Knglish  literature  in  llie 
I'niversity  of  Kansas.  It  is  called  "Tlie  Study  of  a 
Novel,"  and  is  really  a  dissection,  diagraniniatieally  set 
fortb,  o(  a  number  of  the  great  novels  in  English. 

The  "Ijectnres  and  Essays  of  Canon  Alnger**  bave 
Ixt'ti  issiu'd  in  two  volumes  by  the  Macmillans  Tiie 
work  is  edited  by  II.  C.  Reeching,  Ur.  Aiuger's  iiterary 
eaeeutor.  Of  the  late  Canon  it  has  been  said  that  "he 
never  forgot  in  tbe  pulpit  that  he  was  a  man  of  letters* 
or  out  of  it  that  he  was  a  clergyman.**  Tbe  essays  and 
lectures  treat  of  most  of  the  xvell-kM"\vii  luTHonalities 
and  periods  m  two  centuries  of  Britisli  literature. 

Studies  of  "Ten  Plays  of  Shakespeare'"  have  been 
issned  in  book  form  by  Holt  for  tbe  Englisb  critic, 
Mr.  Stopford  A.  Brooke. 

Mr.  G.  Ik-rtianl  Slmw  has  seen  fit  to  piihli^li  in  pam- 
phlet form  his  'Apology  for  'Mrs.  Warren  -.  I'lofrs- 
siou,"*  the  play  wliich  caused  so  inuch  disc  usr.i,ni  to 
its  deoencyon  its  production  in  New  York.  To  tbis  bos 
been  added  an  Introduotlon  by  John  Corbln,  on  **Tbe 
Tyranny  of  Police  and  Press."  Tbe  brochure  Is  Issued 
by  Bfentano's. 

McClurc,  Phillips  &  Co.  have  just  brought  out  the 
third  edition  of  Mr.  6.  Lowes  Dickinson's  "The  Greek 
View  of  iilfs."  This  Is  Intended  to  serve  as  a  general 


introduction  to  Greek  literature  and  thOOi^tipVtinavilj 
(or  those  wbo  do  not  know  Greek. 

"Tbe  Girl  with  the  Green  Eyes"  (Maemfllan)  iaa 
play  in  four  acts,  hy  Cl\  ik-  Fitch. 

From  the  I'l.it  liook  Company  we  have  received 
the  "Letters  ami  Addresses  of  Thomas  Jefferson," 
edited  by  Mr.  William  B.  Parker,  wbo  is  lecturer  in 
EniBtlisb  at  Colnmbia,  and  Mr.  Jonas  Vltea*  wbo  fs 
assistant  professor  of  blatory  In  tbe  Universtty  of  Ml» 

souri. 

The  love-story  of  the  immortal  Shakespeare  and 
Anne  Hathaway  has  been  written  by  Sara  Hawkes 
Sterling,  under  the  title  '*  Shakespeare^  SweetiMart" 

(G.  \K.  .Tfieobs.  Philadelphia).  The  story  is  told  in 
quaint  literary  style,  and  the  author  tiii^s  fairly  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  what  she  set  oat  lodo— in  suggesting 
the  rhythm  of  Shakespeare's  own  poetry.  Tbe  pictures 
are  by  Clara  Bisena  Pedc. 

A  careful,  reverent  volume,  entitled  "The  Evolution 
of  a  (ire.iit  Literature"  (James  H.  West  Conipauy),  has 
been  written  by  Newton  Maun,  with  an  aim  "to  pre- 
sent within  small  compass  and  for  tbe  use  of  the  general 
reader  the  main  coaclualons  ot  advanced  •ebolamhip 
touching  the  oomposltlon  of  tlie  vatlona  parts  ot  tlia 
Bii.le." 

Four  lectures  on  the  divine  comedy  of  Dante.  In- 
tended especially  for  those  who  have  never  read  the 
|Hiem,  but  wbo  would  like  to  know  «ometh{i)g  about  It, 

wliicli  uere  deliverwl  >)y  Walter  I  Stn  I  loii.  of  the 
Ethical  8s>ciely  of  St.  Louis,  have  tjeiu  published  by 
8.  Bfirns  Weston,  of  Philadelphia.  A  number  of  dla- 
grams  help  to  make  tbe  author's  thoughts  eleaier  and 
to  supplement  hia  methods. 

TWO  BXCBLLBMT  BOOKS  OF  KBPBRBItCB. 

The  annual  publication  known  as  "Moody's  Man- 
ual "  (New  York :  Moody  Publishing  Company)  baa  be- 
come an  invaluable  guide  to  tbe  freshest  and  moat  re- 

lialile  InforriiJitioii  repirtliug  American  railroa^ls  and 
all  lortiis  of  corporatiou  securities.  Thoroughly  in- 
dexed, it  contains  complete  lists  of  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  all  members  of  tbe  stock  excbongea  of  tbe 
United  States  and  Canada,  statements  of  the  public 
<lel)ts  of  all  nations,  and  statisties  of  .\merican  niil- 
roads,  tractioa  companies,  corporations  organized  to 
supply  gas  and  electric  light,  water,  telephone  aod  tala> 
graph  service,  industrial  and  mining  corporalilona,  and 
banks,  trust  cotn panics  and  other  Ananelal  Inatttutioiiai 
The  whole  is  ailmirahly  arranged  OUd  fOtma a  oompr^ 
hensive  financial  da-eciory. 

Lippiiicott's  new  "Pronouncing  Gazetteer"  is  pre- 
cisely what  it  is  styled  in  its  sub-title,— a  "  Gcograpbioal 
Dictionary  of  the  World.**  No  one  should  make  the 
ake  of  a'-siiniiri>;  that  the  present  puhlicnt mi  .  h 
lucre  revi.».ion  uf  tlic  wcU-kuuwu  work  wiiich  iias  tieea 
i.<^sued  under  the  same  title  for  the  past  half-century. 
The  new  iMok,  edited  by  Aogelo  and  Louis  Heiipvin, 
has  been  reset  from  new  tyfie  throughout,  and  boa  oora- 
paratively  little  in  romnioii  with  its  j.redeoessors.  Tlie 
system  of  pn>uuiiciatitiu  introduced  by  Dr.  Joseph 
Tlioinas  lias  bei'ti  retained,  it  is  true,  and  this  is  not 
likely  to  be  modified  to  any  great  extent  in  futnre  edi- 
tions, but  this  Is  almost  tbe  only  feature  that  renudas 
uncbaii^etl.  The  work  .as  a  wliote  is  far  more  compr*"- 
hen»ive  iu  &uupe  than  ev^r  before,  its  treatment  of  tbe 
recently  acquired  possessions  of  the  United  States  givsa 
it  a  distinctive  valiw  to  Americans  soak  as  no  otlwr 
book  ot  Its  class  now  IMS' 
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»  ^  ».<.   •'^inco  the  becrinnincr  of  the  year,  the 

A  Hate  Bill  •        i        »i  1 

Passed  by  Housc  of  Kcpresentati  VC8  has  debated 
tht  House,  j^jj^j  passed  three  measures  of  cardi- 
nal importance.  The  terms  of  the  Philippine 
tariff  and  joint  Statehood  bills  wore  fully  ex- 
plained in  those  pages  last  month.  After  the 
passage  of  these  bills,  late  in  January,  Chairman 
Hepburn,  of  tlie  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  reported  his  railroad- 
rate  bill,  which  had  the  unanimous  recommen- 
dation of  the  entire  Republican  and  Democratic 
membership  of  tho  committee.  This  important 
measure,  tho  ])roduct  of  several  years'  consider- 
ation by  the  House  committee,  is  made  up  from 
the  nineteen  bills  heretofore  presented  in  the 
Housc,  and  has  for  its  object  the  amendment  of 
the  present  interstate  commerce  law  bo  as  to 
give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  more 
power.  It  should  bo  noted,  however,  that  the 
bill  does  not  give  to  the  commission  the  initia- 
tive in  rate-making.  Nor  does  it  authorize  tho 
commission  to  readjust  freight  classification.  In 
attempting  to  meet  the  demaml  of  shippers  for 
the  correction  of  glaring  evils  the  Hepburn  bill 
provides,  in  tlie  first  place,  a  broader  definition 
of  tho  words  "railroads"  and  "transportation," 
so  as  to  include  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
commission  the  regulation  of  private  cars  and 
terminal  charges.  Tower  to  establish  a  rate  or 
to  declare  what  will  be  a  i>roper  charge  in  a  cer- 
tain instance  is  conferred  on  the  commission 
only  in  cases  where  complaint  has  been  made. 
In  such  cases  the  commission  is  authorized  to 
declare  what  shall  bo  "a  just  and  reasonable 
and  fairly  remunerative  rate  or  rates,  charge  or 
charges,  to  lie  thereafter  observed  in  such  case 
as  tho  ma.ximum  to  be  charged." 

The  section  of  the  bill  to  which  c.\- 

FrotpectM  «         •       ,       ,  ■     . I 

,n  the      ception  was  taken  in  tho  .'^enate  is  tiie 
Senate.  providing  that  the  commission's 

order  in  such  a  case  shall  remain  in  force  un- 
less suspendeii,  modified,  or  set  aside  by  the 
commission,  or  by  courts  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion.   The  chief  contention  of  the  Senators  was 


HON.  WILLIAM  P.  IIEPBUItX,  OF"  IOWA. 

(Whose  name  fsa.«i8oci»tc>d  with  the  rnilmnil-rato  bill  iMumcd 
by  the  House  of  Uepr««etitatlveH.) 

that  the  bill  should  contain  an  e.xplicil  provision 
for  the  review  of  tho  decisions  of  the  commis- 
sion by  tho  courts.  After  a  debate  of  about 
ten  days,  the  House  passed  the  bill  by  a  vote  of 
;MG  to  7.  all  of  the  votes  in  tho  negative  being 
reconled  by  Republicans.  The  fact  that  such  a 
bill  slu)uld  bo  unanimously  reported  from  com- 
mittee and  passed  by  such  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  botli  political  partio.s  in  tho  popular 
branch  of  the  national  Congress  is  an  indication 
of  the  popular  demand  from  all  quarters  of  the 
I'nion  that  has  at  last  made  itself  heard  in 
Washington.    Xo  one  looked  for  tlie  passage  of 
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tlie  bill  in  the  Senal<'  witliout  airicn<linent.  and. 
as  we  have  already  intimated,  tlic  nominal.. it* 
not  the  real,  point  of  attuck  was  the  question 
of  judicial  review.  While  the  memliership  of 
the  .*<enJit»>  includes  a  largo  element  that  is  al- 
ways hostilt!  to  any  form  of  interference  with 
monopoly  or  privilege,  it  also  inchides  several 
of  the  must  unconipromisinp  radicaLs  now  in 
Congress.  The  facilities  for  debate  in  the  upper 
chamber  are  practically  unlimited,  ami  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Hepburn  bill  and  its  substitutes 
seemed  likely  to  continue  for  several  week.s. 

.  „  ,  ,  While  the  House  was  tlius  takini; 
for       thi'  initiative  in  tlie  most  important 

Alaska.  i,.^islalion  of  the  se.nsion.  the  .Senate, 
on  its  part,  pas.smi  sevei'al  bills  which  at  once 
demanded  cilHsideratioi)  at  the  other  end  of  thtf 
Capitol.  One  of  these,  the  consular  service  bill, 
was  describe*!  Ia»t.  month.  An'otther  meritori- 
ous iiieasuri!  initiated  in  the  Senate  was  the  bill 
providing  for  the  repn^sentation  of  Alaska  I'V 
an  elective  deli'gate.  In  two  succi'Ssivc  annual 
messages  President  Roosevelt  has  called  attjen- 
lion  to  the  anomalous  position  of  .Masku  in  the 
matter  of  representation  at  Washington.  We 
c«)mnionly  refer  to  Alaska  as  on«' of  the  non-con- 
tiguous territories  of  the  I'nited  States.  Hut  it 
should  be  remembi>red  that  Alaska  is  b^  n<» 
means  a  *■  territory"  in  the  sense  of  an  oigan- 
izetl  di'pendency  of  our  government.  Organi- 
zation, indeed,  is  almost  wholly  lacking.  Thv 
need^  of  the  few  thousand  American  resi^lents 
have  heretofore  been  made  known  in  Washing- 
ton onU'  through  unofficial  channels.  Surely 
the  least  tiiat  .the  Washington  government  can 
do  in  the  way  of  promoting  the  orderly  settle- 
ment of  this  outlying  possession  is  to  provide  a 
regular  and  decent  system  of  representation  by 
which  the  needs  and.  the  grievances  of  Ameri- 
cans who  go  to  that  country  may  be  promptly 
communicated  to  the  national  t'ongress. 


Ship 


A  third  Senate  bill  which  seemed,  on 


Subtifiiet  the  dav  of  its  passage — Februarv  H 
In  the  senate.  _ie88  likely  than  either  of  the  others 
to  find  favor  in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives 
was  the  ship  subsidy  measure,  to  which  allusion 
has  already  been  made  in  recent  numbers  of  this 
Hkvikw.  This  bill,  as  passeii.  establi.siies  thir- 
teen new  contract  mail  lines,  and  increases  the 
subvention  to  the  Oceanic  liine,  running  from 
the  Pacific  Coast  to  Australasia.  Subventions 
are  also  grante«I  by  the  terms  of  the  bill  to  cargo 
vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  Stales  and  to  vessels  engaged  in  the 
Philippine  trade.  (The  I'hilippine  coastwise 
law  is  postponed  to  190'J.)    The  bill  also  creates 


a  naval-reserve  force  of  ten  thousand  officers 
and  men.  modeled  after  the  British  sj'stem.  An 
aggregate  compensation  for  mail  lines  of  about- 
three  million  dollars  annually  is  i)rovided.  This 
is  the  measure  advocated  l-y  the  Menhaut  Ma- 
rine Commission,  whose  investigations  were  fully 
described  in  this  magazine  for  Ih-cember,  M*04. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  sufficient  pressure 


IiU!<^  TIIUMA.H  M.  PATTEKSON,  OP  OOLUHAUO. 

(Who  Inut  month  announced  his  support  of  the  adminlBtra- 
tioD,  in  di-flani-o  of  tlii*  caucus  of  bin  party.) 

can  be  brought  to  b<«ar  upon  the  leaders  of  the 
House  to  secure  favorable  action  upon  the  bill 
at  the  present  session. 

The  Senate  ^°  o^der  to  accomplish  the  defeat  of 
Caucus  in  the  Santo  Domingo  treaty  in  the 
Treaty  Votes,  c;,.^^^^,  last  mouth,  caucus  dictation 
was  invoked  by  the  minority  party.  It  had 
never  l>een  customai-y,  in  the  Senate,  to  regard 
the  confirmaticjn  of  a  treaty  as  a  party  measure 
subject  to  caucus  methods.  In  times  past,  the 
cleavage  in  votes  taken  in  connrmati(m  or  re- 
jection of  treaties  has  not  been  on  party  lines. 
The  constitutional  provision  for  the  ratification 
of  treaties  by  a  two-thirds  vote  certainly  never 
contemplated  the  intervention  of  the  party  cau- 
cus. I'lider  caucus  rule,  it  is  not  necessarv  to 
win  over  one-third  of  the  Senate  in  order  to 
prevent  the  ratification  of  any  treaty.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  by  the  New  York  Sun  that  a 
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minority  party  of  thirty-one  can  liold  a  caiicus 
in  which  sixteen  Senators  can  decree  that  if  two- 
thirds  of  the  caucus. — that  is,  twentv-ono  Sen- 
Ators. — oppose  the  treaty  the  entire  thirty-one 
siiall  vote  a^rainst  it  under  the  coercion  known 
as  party  «ii8cipline.  Thus,  the  treaty  is  rejected 
by  these  twenty-one  opposing  votes,  and  not  by 
the  thirty-one  votes  required  by  tlie  Constitution 
ior  rejection.  In  any  view  of  the  situation, 
such  minority  dictation  must  bo  regard(;d  as  a 
violation  of  the  spirit  if  not  the  h'tter  of  the 
constitutional  provision  for  the  ratification  of 
treaties.  Senator  Patterson,  of  Colorado,  early 
announced  hi.s  independence  of  caucus  tlic  tation 
in  the  .*^anto  T)omiii;ro  matlcr,  and  l>is  purpose 
to  supjfort  tlie  Tresidents  policy. 


CcpyrlKlKbr  J.  H.  Pnrty  *  Co.,  D-T-.t.i; 

RBPRBBKNTATITX  NICROLAH  MlNOWORTn,  Of  OHIO. 

A  Wtdditi  ^^''"^  House  weddings  have  not  been 
at  th*"     frequent   in   Wasliiii^ton  history; 

Whiu  Horn*.  }jpn(,p^  it,  ig  not  stranjfe  that  for  a  part 
of  last  month  all  legislative  and  administrative 
problems  yieldetl  place  in  popular  interest  to  the 
marria^M  of  Miss  Alice  Koosevelt,  the  Presi- 
<ient'8  daughter,  and  the  Hon.  Nicholas  Lon^- 
worth.  of  Ohio.  Never  before  have  foreign 
3>eople8  and  potentates  displayed  so  keen  an  in- 
terest in  an  American  sx-ial  event.  Gifts  for 
the  bride  came  from  many  distant  lands,  and  the 
occasion  served  to  accentuate  the  growing  spirit 
of  internationalism  which  nuirks  our  time.  Truly, 
America  is  no  longer  an  isolated  nation.  All 


Copynght.  i-gaL,  by  H.  II.  I'lctve.  UoJton. 

MRH.  NICnOIJlR  IXINOWOKTH,  K^E  HOMHEVELT. 

("Whose  weddlnic.  on  Fi-hruary  IT,  w«h  the  rvi-nf  if  the  yt-ar 
In  WAHhiiiKtuii  (MKrlai  life.) 

Europe  and  tin?  islands  of  the  sea  wish  jf»y  to 
our  untitled  President  s  daughter. 

.    -    From  time  to  time,  administrative 

Improving  Our  f  i     i      .   m-  i 

Through     reforms  are  accomplislied  at  \\  ash- 
Mail  strviee.  jjj^t^jj,  gg  qjijetly  that  the  country  at 

large  liardly  becomes  aware  of  them.  Thus, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  changes 
effected  by  Po8tma8t4'r-<  leneral  Cortelyou  in  the 
carrying  of  our  transcontinental  mails  have 
reduce<l  the  time  consumeil  between  New  York 
and  San  Francisco  by  a  solid  twenty- four  hours. 
The  railroads  which  carry  these  niails  between 
the  Missouri  Hiv»?r  and  the  Pacific  coast  have 
succeeded  in  condensing  their  schedules  to  a 
degree  that  a  few  years  ago  was  declared  im- 
possible. The  mails  are  now  carried  the  entire 
distance  across  the  American  continent  on  the 
fa.stest  trains  that  can  be  secured.  The  mail 
train  that  leaves  Chicago  at  '.i  a.m.  now  arrives 
in  ."^an  Francisco  about  noon  on  the  third  dav, 
thus  reducing  the  time  of  the  fastest  train  here- 
tofore run  between  those  points  by  ten  hours. 
Other  improvements  have  been  put  into  effect 
which  result  in  distributing  mail  to  a  large  pro- 
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portion  of  tlie  West  many  hours  ahea<i  of  the 
schedule  heretofore  in  force.  Only  seven  years 
ago,  the  transcontinental  time  was  reduced  to 
ninety-two  hours,  and  that  was  regarded  as  a 
remnrkablo  development.  The  new  schedule 
reduces  the  time  to  eighty-one  liours  and  forty- 
three  minutes,  and  it  should  be  noted  that  this 
gain  in  time  is  not  confined  to  points  on  the 
main  line,  but  affects  hundreds  of  trilnitiiry  dis- 
tricts. So  marked  a  reduction  in  time  sched- 
ules could  not  have  been  obtained  except  for 
the  recent  marked  improvement  in  the  motive 
power,   roadbeds,  and   general   equipment  of 


MH.  KHAXriS  L,.  KOHBrN.S,  (IK  I'lTTHBCUO. 

(Representallvo  of  the  bituniinoux  operators  in  cunductiiiK 
nuKotltttion^  with  the  Miners'  Union.) 


our  Western  railroads.  Among  business  men 
throughout  the  country,  this  improvement  has 
been  liailed  as  one  of  tlie  significant  achieve- 
ments of  Mr.  Cortelyou's  business-like  adminis- 
tration of  his  department. 

Karly  last  month  it  was  announced 
^o'^^rel''!"^  that  the  joint  conference  of  8t)ft  c<tal 

Coal  Stnht.  •<  ,1111 

nnners  and  operators,  which  had  been 
in  session  for  8on»e  days  at  Indianapolis,  had 
faiU-d  to  reach  an  agreement,  and  tliat  a  general 
strike  would  prol>abIy  I'O  declared  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  present  agreement  on  the  first  day 
(if  April  next.  It  was  understood,  at  the  game 
time,  that  certain  demands  would  l>e  presented 
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MB.  DAVID  WILIA-OX. 

(Pri'Mldent  of  the  Drhiwarc  &  Hudson  Ctinipwny  and  chief 
Hpokewnian  of  the  anthracite  oiieralom  lu  the  coutru%'or8y 
with  the  niineni'  union.) 


by  the  United  Mine  Workers  to  the  anthracite 
operators,  whose  mines  are  now  being  worked 
under  the  award  of  the  strike  commission  of 
1!»0!{,  which  expires  on  the  last  ilay  of-  this 
month.  The  seriousness  of  an  industrial  situa- 
tion involving  five  hundred  thousand  men  at 
once  arrested  the  attention  of  the  wholts  coun- 
try.. The  gravity  of  the  crisis  of  1902  in  tl»e 
anthracite  regions,  which  was  only  relieved  by 
tiie  prompt  action  of  President  Hoosevelt,  has 
tended  to  obscure  the  real  importance  of  the 
soft-coal  industry,  which  was  not  at  that  time 
directly  involved.  Of  the  half-million  miners 
who  wouhl  probably  take  part  in  a  general  coal 
strike,  should  such  a  strike  be  declared  next 
month,  about  four-fifths  are  entployed  in  the 
8<>ft-coal  mines  of  western  Pennsylvania,  West 
Virginia.  Ohio.  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa.  The 
anthracite  strike  of  three  years  ago.  calling  out 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  miners,  never- 
theless cost  the  country  more  than  fll  50,000.000, 
and  affected,  directly  and  indirectly,  thousands  of 
American  homes.  A  strike  of  bituminous  miners 
would  doubtless  result  in  even  greater  financial 
loss,  and  would  so  paralyze  American  industry 
that  many  families  anil  homes  would  be  quite  as 
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seriously  affected  as  in  the  case  of  an  anthracite 
strike.  One  feature  which  makes  a  soft-coal 
labor  diflBculty  peculiarly  ominous  at  the  present 
time  is  the  fact  that  comparatively  little  fuel  lias 
been  or  can  be  stored  for  emergencies  by  manu- 
facturing establishments.  It  is  stated  that  hardly 
one  of  the  great  industrial  plants  of  the  Kast 
tnakes  a  practice  of  carrying  a  supply  of  coal  for 
more  than  a  few  days  in  advance  of  current  con- 
sumption. The  only  concerns  which  have  been 
able  to  store  soft  coal  in  any  quantity  are  the 
railroads  ;  but  even  their  stock  would  soon  bo 
exhausted  in  the  event  of  a  prolonged  strike. 

Strong  Poti-  Xot  oulv  aro  private  consumers  left 

tlett  of  th*  •     11       •  1  ,11 

Anthraeitt  practically  wUnout  stores  of  coal,  but 
Optratorg.  jjjg  mine  operators  themselves  have 
been  able  to  make  only  the  slightest  accumula- 
tions. The  anthracite  operators,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  minotl  far  in  e.xccs8  of  tlio  current 
demand,  and  liavehad  facilities  for  storage  which 
seemed  to  insure  at  least  a  year's  supply  in  atl- 
vance.  Thus,  at  the  very  beginning  of  such  a 
contest  as  was  threatened  last  month  "by  the 
leaders  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
the  coal-carrying  roads  which  control  the  anthra- 
cite output  of  the  country  would  be  in  a  decid- 
edly advantageous  position.    As  to  the  demands 


Stcrcoerapb.  CopyriKhl.  1906.  by  Uodcnrood  &  Uiuienroad«  N.  Y. 


IIK.  JOHN  MITCnELI^ 

(Pn»8ident  of  the  United  Mine  Wurkern  of  America.) 


Copriiflit.  neA.  by  H  .  M  Smiih,  N.  V. 

OOiaUTm  FKOM  THE  CMTED  MI.NE  WOnKKR.4  OF  AMETMPA  APIK>I.\TF.D  TO  rOKMUXATE  THE  DEMANDS  OF  THE 

A.NTHRAcnTE  MI.VEHH. 
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of  the  union,  it  ia  claitiKHl  that  tho  advance  of 

Tti,  por  cent,  in  wajics  asla-il  in  soft  roal  (ielJs  was 
really  nothing  more  than  a  restoration  of  the 
former  wage  scale,  reduced  about  a  year  ago  by 
th»'  trado  agrooment  l  i'tweeu  the  nj-r  i  nt' and 
the  tiiiuers  which  has  been  a  regular  institution 
of  the  liituminous  coal  ngions  for  the  past 
eight  yt^ars.  The  demands  on  hehalf  of  thn  an- 
thracite miners  were  apparently  much  lieavier. 
Tlit-y  included,  not  only  a  10  per  cent,  advance 
on  the  wage  scale  put  in  force  by  the  award  of 
the  strike  comniip-ion.  I'Ut  ;i  foniial  recognilion 
of  the  uniou  and  a  universal  eight-hour  day. 
Mr.  John  Mitchell,  the  head  of  the  United  Mine 
Workei  8,  with  a  group  of  union  representatives, 
met  and  conferred  with  the  anthracite  operators 
in  New  York  City  on  February  15.  The  miners' 
deinantis  were  then  submitted  to  a  joint  sul)- 
cominitttie  composed  of  representatives  of  botli 
parties  to  the  conference.  Both  sides  expressed 
hope  for  a  satisfactory  agreemenL 

*^"th!""oV'  ordinances  providing  lor  the  niu- 
CkixagoTrae-  nioipal  Ownership  and  operation  of 
t  on  Lints,  (^tiicago's  Street  railways,  havinEr  at 
last  been  passed  by  the  City  Council  and  duly 
signed  >>y  Mayor  Dunne,  will  be  submitted  to 
|)opular  vote  at  the  next  election,  on  .\pril  '^. 
The  pro{)osition  for  municipal  operation  will  re- 
quire approval  by  three-fifths  of  those  voting 
thereon  in  order  to  become  a  law,  the  other  or- 
dinance to  gn  into  (  ITrrt  if  approved  by  a  bare 
majority  of  those  voting.  The  issue  is  thus 
placed  squarely  before  the  people  of  Chicago. 
The  cxfrnsion  of  existing  franchises  is  no  longpr 
a  living  question,  if  the  ownership  ordinance 
is  carried  by  popular  vote  there  will  be  an  issue 
of  $"•'',000,000  of  street  railway  certificates,  se- 
cured l)y  mortgage  on  the  tangible  property. 
It  is  provided  that  these  certificates  are  under 
no  circumstances  to  become  an  obligation  or  lia- 
bility of  tlu!  city,  or  payable  out  of  any  general 
city  fund.  They  are  to  be  payable  solely  out  of 
thf?  revenue  or  income  to  be  derived  from  the 
Btrt-et  •  railway  properties  for  tlie  purchase  of 
which  they  were  issued.  There  is  provision  for 
a  sinking  fund  and  tlte  retirement  of  the  oertifi- 
eatea.  llie  Chicago  City  Council  has  also  passed 
over  Mayor  Dunne's  veto  an  ordinance  fixing 
the  price  to  be  paid  for  gas  by  consumers  at  85 
cents,  instead  of  90  cents  and  one  dollar,  the 
mayor  holding  for  a  still  greater  redttction. 

Tht  Tidt  immigration  figures  for  the  year 

of        190'»  continue  to  e.xcite  Comment. 
immigntian.  ^yjjjig  tjjg  government  statistics  cov- 
er the  fiscal  year  ending  on  June  30,  the  figures 
lor  the  calendar  year  are,  of  course,  equally 


good  for  purposes  of  comparison.  It  is  known 
that  the  calendar  year  iyo.5  broke  al!  n  ioids, 
the  exact  tut&l  of  foreign  immigrants  entering 
ports  of  the  United  States  amounting  to  1,055,* 
'■^?>\.  This  total  exceeds  tliat  for  thf  preceding 
year  by  more  than  200,000,  About  seven-tenths 
of  these  arrivals  of  last  year  came  from  Austria- 
Hungary,  Italy,  and  Russia.  Thus,  a  sufficient 
number  of  Russians,  Italians,  Austrians,  and 
Hungarians  reached  our  shores  in  a  single  year 
to  repopulato  one  of  our  States.  The  bulk  of 
this  immigrati'in  is  not  dispersed  through  the 
country,  but  becomes  congested  in  our  larger 
cities.  The  study  of  our  immigration  problem, 
which  was  notably  furt!;cr('d  by  tlio  conference 
held  in  New  York  last  December,  is  likely  to 
result  in  some  important,  if  not  radical,  modifi* 
cations  of  our  pre.sent  immigration  laws.  Pro- 
fessor Ward,  of  Harvard  University,  contributes 
to  this  number  of  the  Rkview  of  Rkviews  (page 
336)  an  article  embodying  his  ideas  of  immi* 
gration  reform,  to  wliich  he  invites  the  support 
of  non-extremists  among  the  restnctionists  as 
well  as  among  those  who  believe  in  the  policy 
of  the  «<  open  gate^." 


Our 


Meanwhile,  the  most  difficult  immi' 

Rtitti'ions    gration  problen^  tliat  our  government 
witti  China.  jjQ^  jjg^  jjjj  hand  is  that  connected 

with  the  modification  of  the  Chinese  exclusion 
law.  Hearings  were  held  last  month  by  the 
House  Cornmittep  on  Foreign  Affairs  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  views  of  the  public  on 
this  important  matter.  A  suggestion  that  had 
met  with  President  Roosevelt's  faror  is  that  the 
new  law  should  provide  for  the  examination  in 
China  of  the  Chinese  who  intend  to  come  to  this 
country.  It  is  propo8e<l  that  boards  composed 
of  agents  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  shall  be  established  at  certain  Chinese 
ports  and  tliere  examine  all  passengers  bound 
for  America.  T?iosf>  pas«iii;;  these  examinations 
successfully  woul<i  t>e  furnisiied  wiiit  certificates 
that  would  admit  their  owners  at  our  ports  with' 
nut  further  trouble.  Certifirates  would  bo  re- 
fused to  all  who  fail  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  our  laws,  and  thus  a  long  and  expensive  jour- 
ney would  be  saved.  Commercial  interests  of 
this  country  at  present  affected  by  the  Chinese 
boycott  against  American  goods  are  asking  for 
legislation  that  will  fully  assure  the  Chinese  that 
they  are  not  being  unduly  diReriniinaled  against, 
and  so  will  induce  them  to  lift  the  boycott.  The 
reception  of  the  imperial  Chineee  commisaioners 
in  this  country  shows  that  t!io  Amprican  people 
in  general  are  far  from  inimical  to  China.  At 
a  dinner  given  for  the  commissioners  at  Boiton, 
on  Lincoln's  Birthday,  the  Hon.  Richard  Olney, 
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«z-8eeretary  of  State,  expressed  his  hearty  coA' 

currence  with  the  sentiments  of  President  Roose- 
velt in  the  matter  of  just  dealing  between  the 
two  peoples.    In  the  present  state  of  anti-foreign 
agitation  in  the  ChiDeaa  l^npire.  it  is  proper 
and  necessary  that  our  governmont  should,  look 
out  for  the  dct'euse  of  Americans  a^j^uinst  mal- 
traatment    But  Mr.  Olney  is  entirely  ri>rht  in 
il.'inandinjr  thnt  tin;  relations  >)etween  the  T'nitr  d 
States  and  any  foreign  country  be  put  ou  such 
a  footing  that  American  Uvea  and  property  will 
)»•  safe  simply  because  of  the  lack  of  any  iiniiuT- 
meat  or  desire  to  attack  them.    Elsewhere  in 
thia  number  (page  299)  Professor  J.  W.  Jen]cs» 
vbo  vas  designated  by  our  government  to  meet 
and  accompany  the  Cliinrse  commissioners  on 
their  visit  to  this  couuiiy.  gives  an  intorestiug 
summary  of  the  aims  and  significance  of  this 
itiiportnuT  ombassy  and  the  characteristirs  of 
its  personnel.    The  commiBsioners  sailed  from 
Xew  York  for  Germany  on  February  16. 

Ckwnk  meeting  of  the  Interchurch 

FeStMatm  Conference  on  Federation,  iu  New 
Mtf  iMtf.  York  City,  last  November,  there  have 
been  several  notable  gains  for  the  cause  of 
church  union.  While  the  aim  of  that  confer- 
ence waa  not  union  at  all^  but  merely  the  feder- 
ati  n  if  dt-nominations  for  the  carrying  on  of 
('hnstiau  work,  the  influence  of  the  meetings 
was  distinctly  in  favor  of  a  closer  unity  among 
many  of  the  smaller  evan^olii  al  denominations. 
The  conference  distinctly  empliasized  the  agree- 
ment of  all  denominations,  large  and  small,  on 
essential  points,  and  distinctly  minimized  the 
j>f.>int«  of  difference.  It  could  not  fail  to  sug- 
^e^l  to  many  iniuds  the  possibility  of  actual  or- 
ganic unity.  Very  soon  after  the  meeting  of 
the  IntorLliurch  Conferencp  camp  thn  newg  of  an 
accomplished  union  betwceu  Canadian  Metho- 
diata,  Presbyterians,  and  Congregationalists  in  a 
single  denomination  to  be  known  as  the  T'nited 
Church  of  Canada.  In  our  own  country,  last 
month,  a  joint  committee  representing  the  Con- 
gregationalists, the  United  Brethren,  and  the 
Methodist  Protestants  met  at  Dayton,  Ohio, 
and  formulated  a  plan  of  union  which  it  is  be- 
lieved will  in  due  time  be  carried  into  effect 
Tho  Congregationalists  of  the  United  States 
have  nearly  700,000  communicanta,  the  United 
Brethren  260,000,  and  the  Methodiat  Protestants 
about  200,000.  Thia  merging  of  important 
denominational  interests  is  significant  not  so 
much  because  of  the  interests  themselves  as  for 
the  moral  effect  that  such  an  obiecVlesson  in 
unification  is  likely  to  have  on  the  counrlpss 
number  of  smaller  religious  bodies  in  this  coun- 
try* whidi  nay  find  tiiai  since  they  agree  so 


harmoniondy  on  all  matters  that  now  seem  es- 
sential they  may  without  detriment  waive  in- 
siBtenco  on  those  matters  that  all  agree  iu  re- 
garding AS  non-eesential,  for  the  sake-  of  the 
enlarged  practical  efficiency  of  their  respective 
organizations.  The  details  oi  these  mergers  are 
yet  to  be  worked  out. 

Aftth  ^'^^  month  the  birth- 

uUm     day  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  ob- 

mmtrM,  served  more  generally,  perhaps,  than 
ever  before.  As  the  years  go  by,  approaching 
the  centenary  of  the  "First  American,"  it  is 
noticeable  that  popular  interest  in  the  life  of 
Lincoln  and  in  all  that  he  did  .is  steadily  grow- 
inf^.  Elsewhei-e  in  tlds  magazine  a  statement 
18  jnado  regarding  tho  plans  of  the  Lincoln 
Farm  Association  for  the  development  of  the 
Lincoln  liirtliplac.-,  in  Kentucky,  into  a  national 
park.  Since  no  £?tato  of  the  (Jnion  bears  the 
nam^  of  the  great  emancipator,  it  is  fitting  that 
liis  birthplat'e  f;irtu  should  lieeonie  a  pi'mianent 
rnenioria!  of  a  thoroughly  national  character, 
giving  expression  to  the  reverence  felt  by  North 
and  South  alike  for  one  of  the  great  Azuericans 
of  all  tiiiio.  I'articipation  in  this  movement  is 
not  couliued  to  the  citizens  of  any  uuu  State 
or  gronp  of  States,  bnt  every  one  is  invited  to 
have  a  share  in  thia  mcmnrial.  AVe  slialt  he 
glad  to  furnish  detailed  information  regarding 
the  plans  of  the  Lincoln  Farm  Association  to 
any  of  our  leaders  npon  request 

'*»fwo«r-  An  important  educational  movement 

'^Slurietin  was  recently  initiated  with  the  estab- 
Music.  lisliment  of  the  New  Music  Society 
of  America,  in  New  York  City.  This  society  is 
not,  like  most  similar  enterprises,  an  organisation 
of  composers  bent  merely  upon  the  advancement 
of  their  individual  fortunes,  but  it  includes 
among  its  members  critics,  artists,  publishers, 
authors,  pianists,  violinists,  teachers,  and  men 
of  affairs,  as  well  as  composers.  Its  purposes 
are  not  concerned  with  the  establishment  of  a 
"national"  school  of  music.-  On  the  contrary, 
considerations  of  mere  "  patriotism "  have  no 
part  in  its  activities.  It  aims  to  bring  to  light 
the  best  music  in  the  larger  instmmental  forms 
that  has  been  or  is  now  being  written  hy  Ameri- 
can composers,  and  specifically  to  make  it  known 
by  actus)  public  performance.  Much  has  been 
done  in  recent  years  to  stimulate  other  forms  of 
artistic  expression,  but  it  has  not  been  easy  for 
many  of  our  native  composers  to  get  a  hearing. 
An  altruistic  effort  to  supply  a  medium  for  the 
discovery  and  presentation  of  whatever  in  our 
native  music  merits  such  recognition  should 
have  generous  public  support 
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When  the  Canadian  Paniament  re- 
^Affallf"    assembles  on  the  8th  of  the  present 

month  it  will  face  a  number  of  prob- 
lems of  political  and  economic  interest,  not  only 
to  the  people  of  the  Dominion,  but  to  us  of  the 
United  States.  The  Dominion  Tariflf  Commis- 
sion, after  five  months  of  patient  investigation 
into  the  needs  and  opinion  of  the  entire  king- 
dom, has  begun  the  tabulation  of  statistics,  tiio 
sifting  of  evidence,  and  the  drafting  of  conclu- 
sions. The  result  of  the  inquiry  points  to  a 
"stand-pat"'  policy  with  rejiard  to  the  present 
tariff,  which  went  into  effect  on  the  advent  of 
the  Liberal  party  to  power  in  1.S97.  The  three 
commissioners, — Mr.  W.  S.  Fielding,  Minister 
of  Finance  ;  Mr.  W.  Paterson,  Minister  of  Cus- 
toms ;  and  Mr.  L.  P.  Brodcur, — have  paid  espe- 
cial attention  to  the  trade  relations  of  the  Do- 
minion with  this  country,  and  it  may  be  expected 
that  a  number  of  suggestions  liighly  important 
and  significant  to  the  American  business  world 
will  be  forthcoming  when  the  report  is  published. 
The  question  of  a  preferential  tariff  with  the 
motlier  country  liaa  not  been  decided,  many 
prominent  Canadians  think,  by  the  defeat  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  policy  in  the  British  elections.  A 
number  of  the  Dominion  leaders,  however,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Fisher,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  be- 
lieve that  the  farmers  of  Canada  (wlio,  of  course, 
form  the  large  majority  of  the  Dominion  popu- 
lation) do  not  ask  for  a  preferential  tariff. 

„     ^  ^     The  Parliament  will  also  consider  the 

Canada  for       . ,        ,        ,      . , .  .  ,  , 

Engiand  s  railroad  and  militia  questions  and  tliu 
Unemployed.  letting  of  some  ucw  mail  coutracts.  On 
January  16  the  Dominion  government  took  for- 
mal control  of  tlie  garrison  at  Halifax,  Nova  Sco- 
tia, and  thus  disappears  the  last  imperial  British 
military  post  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  this  conti- 
nent. Tlie  suggestion  made  by  General  Booth,  of 
the  Salvation  Army,  that  places  be  fouml  in  the 
public  domain  of  Canada  fur  the  worthy  unem- 
ployed of  England,  a  suggestion  formulated  and 
commented  upon  by  Miss  Agnes  Laut  in  an  arti- 
cle in  our  January  number,  is  about  to  be  car- 
ried out,  we  are  told,  under  private  initiative. 
The  British  Uotlischilds  have  perfected  a  scheme 
under  which  two  hundred  families  are  to  be 
sent  at  once  to  Canada,  provided  with  clothing, 
food,  passage  money,  temporary  situations  on 
their  arrival,  ami  a  sum  to  provide  against  emer- 
gencies. These  people,  it  is  intended,  will  be 
distributed  throughout  the  Canadian  Northwest, 
where  they  will  find  occupation  and  opportunity. 

„     .  A  really  remarkable  religious  move- 

"The  united  •'         ,  ,     i       t»  i 

Church  ment  toward  union  of  the  rresby- 
ojCanana.  '  ^ej-ian,    Methodist,   and  Congrega- 


PRESIDB.XT  CIPUIAHO  CASTRO,  OF  VENEZTEI-A. 

tional  churches  of  Canada  has  taken  definite 
shape  since  the  recent  public-alion  of  a  report 
by  the  joint  committee  of  the  three  denomina- 
tions. About  a  year  ago,  representatives  of 
these  three  churches,  to  the  number  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  met  in  Toronto,  and,  after  three 
days'  deliberation,  deciding  that  there  were  no 
insuperable  difficulties,  appointed  a  committee  to 
harmonize,  if  i)ossible,  the  various  systems  of 
doctrine  and  administration.  On  December  20 
and  21,  last,  the  committees  met  again,  reported 
a  practical  l.iasis  of  union,  and  presented  a  com- 
mon creed  expressing  the  essentials  of  the  differ- 
ent doctrines  held  by  the  different  denomina- 
tions. Tlie  tentative  plan  of  union  will  be 
submitted  at  an  early  date  to  the  General 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
the  Congregiitional  Union  for  further  action. 
These  governing  Viodies  will  no  doubt  refer  the 
matter  to  their  laity  for  approval,  perhaps  by  a 
referendum.  If.  ultimately,  a  "United  Church 
of  Canada"  result,-  it  will  have  a  membership  of 
a  million  and  three-quarters,  nearly  one -third 
tlie  population  of  the  entire  Dominion. 

_^  ,         .As  soon  as  the  Morocco  conference 

The  franco-  .  ■       •         ,  .       ,    .  ^"^^ 

Venezuelan  at  Algeciras  has  completed  its  ses- 
DUpute.  gions,  but  probably  not  before,  France 
will  take  up  her  quarrel  with  President  Cipri- 
ano  Castro,  of  Venezuela.  It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  world  is  at  odds  with  Sefior 
Castro,  and  not  with  Venezuela.    Indeed,  it  is 
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being  reported  on  the  best  of  authoritioB  that 
the  majority  of  Venezuelans  would  welcome  the 
application  of  forcible  measures  by  France,  for 
they  are  tired  of  Castro's  erratic,  oppressive 
policies.  "Whatever 


happens,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the 
French  forei>in  of- 
fice is  in  perfect  ac- 
cord with  our  own 
Department  of 
S  t  a  t  c  as  to  tlie 
means  necessary 
and  permissible  in 
coercing  Castro. 
After  his  expulsion 
from  Venezuela, 
M.  Taigny.  the  for- 
mer French  chartfi 
d'affaires,  came  to 
this  country  to  pre- 
sent his  report  to 
Ambassador  J  u  8- 
Be  rand  at  Washing- 
ton. Until  this  report  is  communicated  oflBcially 
to  Paris  (by  M.  Taigny  in  person),  no  further 
developments  can  be  expecU-d.  The  corrert  at- 
titude and  good-will  of  our  own  government 


na.  J08K  lONACin  oranados. 

(Who  has  hmuKht  Rl>oiit  ht-tter 
relations  betwet^n  Colombia 
and  Venezuela.) 


ENGLAND 
1900 


UUtA 

toward  both  disputants  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that,  while  Secretary  Root  has  decided  to  permit 
the  American  embassy  at  Paris  to  take  charge  of 
the  Venezuelan  consulate  in  the  French  capital, 
this  government  is  also  looking  after  Fr(?nch  in- 
terests in  Venezuela.  While  the  report  of  Special 
Commissioner  Judge  Calhoun  on  the  claims  of 
the  New  York  &  Hermudez  Asphalt  Company 
against  Venezuela,  and  other  claims  of  Ameri- 
cans against  that  country,  has  not  yet  been  made 
pulilic.  it  may  be  assumed  that  Minister  Russell, 
at  Cardciis,  will  not  cease  his  efToits  to  obtain  a 
satisfactory  settlement  of  these  claims.  Minis- 
ter Itusst'll  has  been  largely  instrumental  in  re- 
storing friendly  relations  between  Colombia  and 
Venezuela,  relations  which  had  been  strained 
over  a  boundary  dispute.  The  actual  resump- 
tion of  formal  difilonuitic  n-lafiotis,  which  were 
broken  off  five  yt-ars  ago.  should,  however,  be 
credited  to  Dr.  Jose  Ignacio  Granados.  the  con- 
fidential agent  of  Colombia,  who,  early  in  De- 
cember, succeeded  in  having  an  agreement 
entered  into  l>t!tween  the  two  interested  govern- 
ments providing  for  the  appointment  of  minis- 
ters. The  Colombian  representative.  General 
Miguel  Ilerrera,  began  negotiations  at  Cariicas, 
early  in  January,  to  adjust  all  the  differences 
over  the  boundary. 


ENGLAND 
1906 


ROW  CONSERVATIVE  ENOI.AKD  IV  1000  IIECAME  I.IBEKAI.  ENULAND  IN  1906. 

(The  above  cbarta  indicate  the  constitnencles  In  EnKland  which  went  Conservative  in  1000  and  Liberal  in  1008.  The  dark 
shaded  portlonn  indicate  Conservative  constttiienclen  and  the  light  onex  Liberal.  In  Scotland  the  chance  waM  even 
more  radical.  In  Ireland,  the  only  difference  was  the  chan^  of  part  of  County  Tyrone  from  Conservative  to  Liberal. 
The  charts  arc  reproduced  from  the  London  draithic.) 
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MR.  JOSEPH  (  IIAMUEIILAIN. 

^    ^*»  ,    Althoviifh  there  aro  still  tliree  Scot- 
Defeat     tish  constituencies  and  one  Irish  to  l>e 
if,  England.  ^\\^^^  jj^g  delluito  rosulta  of  the  Hrit- 

ish  general  election  are  now  known.  The  first 
Parlianient  of  King  Edward  VII.,  which  assein- 
ble<l  formally  on  February  III.  numbers  429  Lib- 
erals, 1.57  Unionists,  and  S.'J  Nationalists.  "With 
the  Liberals  aro  inclu<led  r)4  Labor  M.P.'s,  of 
whom  ."J.'t  are  pledged  to  independent  action  in 
favor  of  labor  legislation.  In  general,  however, 
the  Laborites,  as  they  are  called,  may  be  counted 
U|)on  to  vote  with  the  Liberals.  For  the  past 
two  years  acute  observers  of  British  politics  have 
maintained  that  the  election  of  IIMIG  would  surely 
return  the  Liberals  to  power.  The  most  opti- 
mistic opponent  of  the  Halfour  government,  how- 
ever, had  never  dreamed  of  so  overwhelming  a 
victory  as  has  actually  been  won.  The  Conser- 
vative-I'nionist  overthrow  has  not  only  been  the 
most  decisive  defeat  of  that  party  for  more  than 
two  decades. — it  has  also  torn  ami  divided  its 
<-ouncil8.  so  that  the  rpiestion  of  leadership  is  the 
liurning  one  with  the?  party  the  day  after  the  last 
polling.  Mr.  Joseph  Chaml)erlain's  triumph  in 
Hirmingham.  where  the  seven  ••  Protectionist " 
iiiember.s  were  triumphant,  by  large  majorities, 
over  the  Liberals,  has  marked  him  as  the  ''log- 


ical "  candidate  for  leadership.  Despite  his 
brilliant  intellectual  gifts  ami  his  undoubted 
strength  in  debate,  Mr.  Halfour,  the  ex-Conaor- 
VHtiv(!  leader  and  Premier,  has  never  bi'en  a 
successful  political  chief.  He  has  great  per- 
sonal charm,  but  his  fondness  for  fine  distinc- 
tions and  for  political  hairsplitting  makes  him 
impossible  as  a  successful  leader  with  a  people 
like  the  English,  who.  above  everything  else,  lovo 
a  clear  and  definite  position  and  a  sharply  clefine<i 
issue.  Mr.  Chamberlain  rightly  regards  the  re- 
sult of  tlie  elections  as  a  personal  triumph  as 
well  aa  a  vindication,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  his 
tariff  -  l  evisiun  iilea.  On  another  page  of  this 
issue,  Mr.  Alfred  Mosely,  who  is,  after  Mr.  Chain- 
V>erlain  himself,  perhaps  the  best  living  English 
authority  on  British  tariff  needs,  lays  down  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  theory  and.  e.xplains  what  he  re- 
gards as  the  needs  of  the  Unitetl  Kingtloni  in 
matters  of  tariff  policy.  In  several  after-election 
speeclies.  Mr.  Balfour  gave  utterance  to  certsiin 
skillful  hut  ambiguous  ideas  as  to  the  present 
ami  the  future  duty  of  the  Conservative  party, 
which,  however,  have  not  succeeded  in  reinstat- 
ing him  in  the  leadership.  Jle  will,  no  doubt, 
come  to  some  agreement  with  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
and  {M"rha}>s  both  will  hereafter  hold  the  reins  of 
party  h-adership.  Mr.  Balfour  will,  it  is  exjH-cted, 
sit  in  the  next  Parliament  in  tin?  seat  to  which 
Mr.  Alban  (i.  H.  Gibbs,  a  Lontlon  City  Conserva- 
tive, was  elected  by  a  large  majority,  he  Imving 
retired  in  the  ex-Premier's  favor.  Whether  the 
Liberals  will  contest  this  seat  remains  to  be  seen. 

British  Labor  ^^'^  "^^^  ^it 

"  on  the  on  the  benches  of  the  new  House  of 
Firing  Line.  Pyjiimons  are  strangers  to  its  customs 
and  traditions.  Indeed,  so  sweeping  has  been 
the  change  in  the  personnel  that  one  of  the 
London  dailies  (the  J/u//)  refers  to  the  election 
as  "the  revolution  of  1900."  Perhaps  the  most 
significant  and  noteworthy  fact  connected  with 
the  new  House  is  the  tremendous  increase  in  the 
number  of  Labor  members.  With  John  Burns  in 
the  ministry,  and  more  than  fifty  members  un- 
der the  leadership  of  James  Keir  Hardie,  in  the 
Commons,  labor,  in  the  words  of  the  Chrt'on, 
the  organ  of  English  labor  interests,  is  no  longer 
"on  the  doorstep.''  "  Labor  is  inside,  and  some- 
thing will  happen."  To  the  fifty-odil  represent- 
atives of  the  British  workingman  (we  reproduce 
this  month  portraits  of  a  number  of  the  leaders) 
Mr.  Robert  Blatchford,  editor  of  the  Clarion,  of- 
fers the  following  {)arliamenlary  programme, 
which  he  declares  has  been  already  subscribed  to 
by  the  members  individually,  and  which  em- 
bodies what  has  been  known  on  the  Continent 
for  vears  as  ••  Constitutional  .''Socialism  "  : 
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Th«  rvmoral  of  taxation  from  articles  used  by  the 
worlrara,  raoli  ai  tea  and  tobaoco,  and  {nerease  of  taxa- 
tion on  large  incomes  and  on  land. 

Ttie  compulsory  Kale  of  land  for  the  purpwje  of 
manldpal  bouses,  works,  farms,  and  gardens. 

Tlw  nationalisation  of  railways  and  mines. 

Taxation  to  extlnetion  of  all  mineral  royalties. 

Viistly  improved  edoeation  for  the  working 

Olii-iige  iKinsions. 

The  adoption  of  the  iniUatiTsattdsvfereodnm. 

Universal  adult  suffrage. 

The  eight-honr  day  and  standard  rates  of 
all  KoverniiH'iil  an<l  municipal  works. 

The  establishment  of  a  department  of  agriculture. 

State  insurance  of  life. 

The  nationalisation  of  all  banks. 
'  The  second  ballot. 

The  ab<iHtion  of  property  votes. 

The  forniutiua  uf  a  citizen  army  for  home  defense. 

The  abolition  of  workhouses. 

Solid  legifllation  on  the  bousing  qnsstion. 

Government  Inquiry  into  the  food  question,  with  a 
▼lew  to  restoring  &itish  agriculture. 

For  tlie  first  timo  in  the  liistory  of  Great  Brit- 
aia,  tho  British  I'arliaiiient  contains  represent- 
atives of  all  clasaes  of  the  British  people.  The 
Britisli  workman,  says  one  of  the  now  Labor 
members,  has  at  last  reached  the  firing  line.  He 
'begftn  with  a  trade-union,  he  asoended  to  the 
monioipali^,  he  has  now  gotten  into  Parliament. 

The  overwhelming  Liberal  "Tictory 

ofiriih     inspires  tlie  press  of  Great  Britain 
Home  Rule?  ^^j^,}  ^j^^  Continent  to  ask  tiie  new 

Premier  wlia;  he  is  going  to  do  for  Ireland.  De- 


spite tlie  opposition  of  many  of  the  Liberal  lead- 
ers and  Sir  Henry  Campbell- Bannerman's  own 
statement  that  any  measure  of  local  sclf-govem- 
ment  for  Ireland  which  the  Liberal  party  favors 
contemplates  subordination  to  the  imperial  Par- 
liament, there  is  a  general  feeling  that  aorae 
measure  of  Home  Rule  will  be  conceded  to  the 
Irish.  Ever  since  January  1,  1801,  when  the 
Irish  Parliament  accepted  the  Act  of  Union  with 
England,  the  history  of  Ireland's  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  a  story  o£ 
uninterrupted  struggle  for  civic  ami  religious 
frei'  i'itn  and  for  separation  from  Great  Britain. 
In  almost  every  snccessive  Parliament,  the  Irish 
members  have  steadily  refused  to  participate  in 
any  imperial  legislation  unless  this  legislation 
concerned  or  could  be  jnade  to  serve  tho  inter- 
ests of  Irish  nationalism.  Despite  mistakes  and 
misunderstandings,  these  persistent  efforts  have 
at  various  times  attained  a  measure  of  success, 
notably  in  gaining  tlie  strong  support  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  in  the  passage  of  the  Irish  Land 
Act  of  1903.  The  sympathy  of  the  Labor  M.P.'s 
for  the  Irish  Nationalists,  and  the  aid  given  the 
former  by  the  Irish  electors  (on  the  advice  of 
the  United  Irish  League),  will  more  than  atone 
for  the  failure  of  tlie  Irish  to  incn-asi-  their  rep- 
resentation. The  I^arliameut  of  IdUU  numbered 
82  Irish  members ;  the  present  Pariiament  num- 
bers 33.  Sir  Henry  Campbell- Bannerman's  vic« 
tory  is  sweeping  enough,  on  the  face  of  the  re- 
turns, to  enable  him  to  dispense  with  the  Irish 

vote.  It  seems  likely, 
however,  that,  recogniz- 
ing the  strength  of  the 
Irish  sratiment  among 
his  Labor  allies,  the  new 
Premier  will  soon  formu- 
late some  noBsnni  of  self  • 
government  for  Ireland. 


Francf  in 
Hfr  Ftircign 
Rclatiom. 


A  NIQLIOJBLE  yL  ANTITV. 

Tna  Xsm  LmaDBB  Ofr.Bedinoiid):  "My  weight  doesn't  i 

From  Punch  (London). 


1  to  matter  maeh  now.*' 


A  most  excel- 
lent  impres- 
sion of  the 
choice  of  France  iu  elect- 
ing M.  OUment  Arroand 
Kallieres  President  of  the 
republic  is  evident  in  the 
British  and  Continental 
pres.s.  The  personal  char- 
acter of  M.  Fallieros  and 
the  principles  fur  which 
he  is  known  to  stand  an- 
gur  well  for  a  firm  and 
dignified  yet  conciliatory 
and  peaceable  attitude  of 
France  in  the  two  impor- 
tant international  ques- 
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TIIK  NEW  CIlACfFEUR  or  8TATK  IN  FHANCB. 

LoUBET:  "Ynii  '»<'e,  my  dear  F«lli^^o'*.  >"""  must  not  go  too 
ImU  DonH  torn  to  the  riicbt  or  to  tlw  left,  and  change  your 
tirea  freqimttr."— Vnm  fh*  Am^tarimmmtr  UiiiBtacdMB). 


tions  which  now  fftce  the  Roomier  ministry. 

The  moderation  and  jnstice  of  the  French  con- 
tention at  the  Algeciras  conference  liavo  been 
graihially  but  surely  appeal injf  to  the  good  sense 
of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  it  may  be  said  that 
tl.e  French  '  -ise  has  considerably  bettered  since 
the  conference  opened.  In  the  rupture  with 
Venesuelft,  abo,  the  eminently  calm  and  fair  at* 
titude  maintained  by  the  French  foreign  ofBcc 
has  prevented  any  possible  opposition  to  even 
the  stemeat  of  meaaarea  againat  Frerident 
Castro.  In  her  colonies,  France  is  to  be  con- 
jEjratulated  upon  her  great  work  for  civ'ilization. 
By  the  completion  of  the  railroad  fruin  Berber 
to  Suakin,  the  last  link  is  forged  in  the  chain  of 
Fn'ncli  coast  an  i  trading  settlements  which 
have  given  the  republic  practical  control  of  the 
Tart  region  heretofora  known  as  the  Sahara 
Desert,  and  far  to  the  southward,  even  to  the 
Congo  and  the  British  and  German  spheres  of 
influence  on  the  West  African,  coaat.  It  ia  a 
thrilling  story  of  exploration  and  devotion  to 
science  which  Mr,  Cyrus  C.  Adams  tells  on  an- 
other page  of  this  Review  of  the  French  peace- 
ful penetration  "  of  the  Monocan  hinterland. 

In  her  domestic  politics^  France  has 
^iMMSm  heen  chiefly  oonoemed  with  the  dia- 

Cmmnklmm.  fcurbances  occasioned  by  the  forced 
inventory  of  Catholic  Cht^ch  property  called 
for  by  the  new  religions  aaaociadona  law.  Ac* 
cording  to  this  measure,  by  which  the  famona 
Concordat  was  abolished,  it  is  necessary  for 


churches  which  desire  to  hold  property  to  form 
religious  associations  under  much  the  same  gen- 
eral forma  aa  commercial  and  other  aeenlar 
bodies.  The  law  provides  that  all  the  property 
of  the  churches  must  be  listed  and  appraised  by 
the  government,  in  order  that  it  may  be  tnmed 
over  intact  to  these  local  religious  associations 
which  are  to  control  it  in  the  future.  This  action 
has  been  furiously  opposed  by  the  Catholica 
(who  number  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  re- 
ligious forces  of  France),  since  they  regard  it  as 
a  desecration  of  the  sacred  utensils  and  relics  to 
have  them  handled  and  appraised  by  govern* 
ment  officials.  A  number  of  prominent  Catho- 
lic leaders,  including  Cardinal  Kichard,  Arch, 
bishop  of  Paris,  have  notified  the  prieata  and 
parishiouers  that  the  law  could  not  require 
them  to  submit  to  this  inventory.  In  several 
churclies  in  Paris,  and  in  a  number  of  convents 
an  1  innnastt  riee  throughout  the  republic,  seri- 
ous rioting  has  occurred  wlien  the  police  and  gov- 
ernment officials  have  attempted  to  examine  the 
ohnrch  property  and  list  it.  In  one  caae  the 
Paris  prefect  of  police  and  a  company  of  munici- 
pal guards  were  attacked  at  the  door  of  a  church 
with  stones,  and  with  f  ootatools  and  other  chnrch 
furniture.  The  entrance  was  finally  forced  only 
by  assault.  The  government  later  revoked  its 
order  requiring  the  opening  of  the  sacred  tab- 
emaeles,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  l\>pe 
telegraphed  to  the  P'reuch  bishops  deploring 
violence  and  advising  submission  to  the  law. 
When  the  government  was  attacked  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  for  its  action  in  tliis  mat- 
ter Premier  iiouvier  asserted  that  the  law  must 
take  its  normal  coarse,  bnt  that  the  ntmost  tact 
and  moderation  would  be  used  in  carrying  out 
its  provisions.  A  vote  of  confidence  was  then 
taken,  the  government  being  victorious  by  a 
majority  of  218. 

^  If  Ambassador  Henry  White,  the 
owftMM*  at  leading  American  delegate  at  the 

A  gteirai.  (\ij,p(>iras  conference,  is  finally  able 
to  submit  a  proposal  for  the  policing  an<l  finan- 
cing of  Morocco  which  will  prove  acc<  piable  to 
both  France  and  Germany,  another  diplomatic 
triumph,  scarcely  li  ^s  lirilliant  than  tliat  of  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  at  I'urtsmoulh,  last  summer,  will 
be  scored  by  the  United  States.  During  the 
last  days  of  February,  wlien  the  delegates  at  tlie 
conference  had  agreed  upon  the  minor  points  in 
diapnte  and  agreed  to  disagree  over  ute  ques- 
tions which  have  more  than  once  threatened  to 
precipitate  France  and  Germany  into  war,  it  was 
repeatedly  annoonced  tiiat  Ambassador  White 
waa  only  awaiting  the  proper  moment  to  submit 
a  plan,  involving  mntnal  concesaiona,  which  he 
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PEACK  PBESIDIXa  AT  THE  ALOECinAS  COSrEKENCB. 

"  It  was  quite  unnecessary,  my  friends,  for  you  to  come  here ;  I  could  just  aB  well 

have  presided  over  the  settlemt-nt  of  this  cjiij-^tion  without  a  conference.   I  ani  hure 

none  of  you  thiuks  of  coveting  auythinK  which  belongs  to  his  neighbor." 

«  •     •  w 

From  the  .4mi4rr((<imm<'r  (Amsterdain).  '  •' 


had  autliority  to  assume  was  acceptable  to  both 
of  the  nations  most  vitally  interested  in  the  ilis- 
pute.  In  the  early  days  of  the  conference  the 
question  of  contraband  trade  was  disposed  of  by 
the  unanimous  agreement  that  the  enforcement 
of  the  regulations  adopted  should  be  left  to 
France  axtdL  Morocco  as  regards  the  Algerian 
frontier,  and  to  Spain  and  Morocco  as  regards 
the  Spanish  frontier.  The  three  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  former  Madrid  conference, — that  the 
territorial  integrity  of  Morocco  must  be  pre- 
served, the  absolute  independence  of  the  Sul- 
tan recognized,  and  the  commercial  policy  of 
the  opt^n  door  maintained. — were  unanimously 
agreed  upon  as  bases  of  the  conference.  It  was, 
in  substance,  also  agreed  that  France  and  Spain, 
the  powers  having  territory  -contiguous  to 
Morocco,  occupy  exceptional  ])08ition8,  and 
should  be  permitted  to  make  wliatever  regula- 
tions they  tliink  fit  for  preserving  order  on  their 
respective  frontiers.  Germany  is  willing  to  ad- 
mit France's  special  position  as  a  Mediterranean 
power,  but  is  not  willing  to  have  the  republic 
control  the  financial  and  police  regulations  of 
the  Moorish  Empire.  If  this  were  admitted,  the 
Germans  claim,  it  would  mean  only  the  first  step 
in  a  French  absorption  of  Morocco. 


licing  of  Morocco.  Other 
schemes  contemplate  hand- 
ing over  the  police  regula- 
tion of  certain  sections  of  the 
country  to  France,  certain 
others  to  Germany,  and  cer- 
tain others  to  England.  An- 
otlier  plan,  which  would  have 
made  some  neutral  power 
(such  as  Italy,  Switzerland, 
or  lielgium)  responsible  for 
the  preservation  of  order  in 
Morocco,  fell  through  be- 
cause of  the  reluctance  of 
the  neutral  country  to  un- 
dertake the  task.  The  idea 
of  a  general  international 
police  force  would  seem  to 
be  impracticable.  In  the 
meantime,  while  the  powers 
are  talking  the  internal  con- 
dition of  Morocco  is  becoin- 
•  ing  worse.  A  nunil>er  of 
prominent  Moroccan  leaders 
were  assassinated  on  their  way  to  confer  with 
the  Sultan,  early  in  Ftiluniary,  and  lat«r  the  burn- 
ing of  three  villages  ami  the  wholesale  massacre 
of  Jews  in  the  vicinity  of  Tangier  eniphasizfHl 
the  need  for  speedy  action.    In  passing,  it  is 


/«  the 

Uorocco 
froblem 
Solvabtt  ? 


A  number  of  suggestions  for  a  com- 
promise plan  have  appeared  in  Brit- 
ish ami  (-'ontinciital  journals.  One 
of  the  London  dailies  insists  that  the  United 
States,  from  its  exceptional  position,  should,  in 
the  interest  of  world-peace,  undertake  the  po- 
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interesting  to  note  the  figures  of  Moroccan  com- 
merce for  the  years  1903  and  1904.  These  figures, 
as  reported  by  the  Belgian  minister  in  Tangier, 
show  that  tlie  value  of  Moroccan  trade  with 
England  in  1904  was  $8,500,000  ;  that  with 
Franco,  $4,000,000  ;  that  with  Germany,  ♦2,500.- 
000  ;  and  that  witli  the  United  States,  somewhat 
less  than  $400,000. 

n      ^  By  the  death  of  the  venerable  Danisli 

The  Dtath  of  .  ...  , 

Christian  IX.  King,  ou  January  J9.  the  courts  of  at 
of  Dtnmarh.  jg^gj  jjyg  European  nations  were  made 
to  mourn.  "  The  father-in-law  of  Europe,"  whose 
democratic,  highly  respected  career  is  set  forth 
sympathetically  on  another  page,  this  month,  by 
one  of  his  Swedish- American  admirers,  was  in 
his  eighty-eighth  year.  He  is  succeeded  by  his 
son  Frederick,  himself  a  man  of  sixty-two,  who 
will  reign  as  Frederick  VIII.  The  new  King, 
whose  accession  was  at  once  proclaimed  from  the 
balcony  of  the  Amalienborg  Palace,  in  Copen- 
hagen, by  the  Danish  Premier,  Jens  Christiansen, 
made  a  short  speech  to  the  assembled  people, 
in  which  he  declared  his  intention  to  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  father,  closing  with  tlie 
words  :  "  I  offer  a  sincere  prayer  to  the  Almighty 
that  I  may  always  have  the  good  fortune  to 
reach  an  understanding  with  tlie  people  and 
their  chosen  representatives  on  all  that  tends  to 
the  gocKi  of  the  people  and  the  happiness  of  our 
beloved  fatherland.'' 


'  Tht 


The  children  of  the  late  King  Chris- 
Father'-ln-Laat  tian  and  his  wife,  Queen  Louise  (who 
of  Europe.  ^^^^^  gome  years  ago),  constitute  to- 
day perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  all  royal 
families.  The  oMest  son,  who  combines  the 
good  qualities  of  his  father  with  even  more  in- 
itiative and  t-nergy,  is  now  King  of  Denmark. 
The  second  son,  George,  fills  the  difficult  posi- 
tion of  King  of  Greece.  The  t-ldest  daughter, 
Alexandra,  is  the  bt'loved  Queen  of  England. 
The  8econ«l  daughter,  Mario  Daginar,  has  ex- 
ercised great  influence  bv)th  as  Empress  anil  as 
Dowager-Empress  of  Russia.  The  third  daugh- 
ter. Thyra,  is  the  wife  of  tho  Duke  of  Cumb«'r- 
land,  whose  right  to  the  throne  of  Hanover  was 
recently  set  aside  by  the  Cilerman  Em{>eror.  Tiie 
eldest  son  of  the  present  Danish  King  is  the 
heir-apparent,  and  his  brother  has  just  become 
King  of  Norway  as  Haakon  I)uring  the 

life  of  the  late  King  his  capital  became  the  haven 
of  rest  for  the  troubled  monarchs  of  Europe, 
and  it  was  almost  exclusively  dt-mocracy,  peace, 
and  progress  which  Ijenefited  by  the  gatherings 
at  Copenhagen.  King  Christian  IX.  was  de- 
servcdlv  the  most  honored  figure  in  "the  group 
of  European  monarchs.    His  son  may  be  ex- 


HER  MAJEHTY  gUEE.N  I.Oi;i8A  OF  DENMAHK. 

pected  to  follow  in  his  ft)ol»teps.  and  it  may  be 
safely  asserted  that  under  Frederick  \'III.  Den- 
mark will  preserve  her  honored  and  influential 
position  among  tho  nations  <if  Europe.  With 
the  United  States,  the  relations  of  the  Danish 
Kingdom  have  always  ]>een  conlial,  as  have,  in- 
deed, our  relations  with  all  the  Scandinavian 
countries.  With  Sweden.  Americans  are  now  to 
come  into  closer  business  connection  by  the 
recent  establishment  of  a  parcels  post  at  cheap 
rates  between  the  two  countries. 

Our  Tariff  approached  upon  which 

Relations  with  iiiQ  uew  German  tariff  went  into  ef- 

Qermany.  ^  March  1 )  it  becaMJO  evident  that 

the  prospect  of  a  tariff  war  between  (rermany 
and  this  country  was  more  di.stasteful  to  our 
German  friends  than  to  ourselves.  An  analysis 
of  tho  volume  and  character  of  German-Ameri- 
can trade  shows  that  while  W(?  could  either 
make  at  home  or  buy  elsewhere  practically  all 
the  goods  the  Germans  now  sell  us,  Germany 
would  find  it  impossil'le  to  obtain  from  any 
other  source  more  than  three-fourths  of  what 
sho  now  buys  from  us.  The  empire  needs  our 
raw  material,  notably  cotton  and  petroleum,  and 
tho  recent  organization  of  the  (Jerman  meat- 
consumers  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  more  lib- 
eral regulations  ns  lo  American  meats  indicates 
that  Germany  needs  us  even  more  than  we  need 
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her.  This  fact  is  cvitlcntly  appreciated  in  the 
llouso  as  well  as  in  the  Senate,  as  is  shown  by 
the  inlrodiution  of  the  bill  by  liepresenlative 
McCleary  (Minn..  Rep.)  providing;  for  a  '25  per 
cent.  duly,  in  addition  to  the  Dingley  tariff,  on 
the  products  of  any  country  discriminating 
against  us.  The  powerful  agrarian  party  in 
Gennany  is  the  most  important  and  strongest 
influ»'nce  Ix'hind  the  new  tariff,  and  these  agra- 
rians are  very  hitter.  Before  tlie  end  of  Feb- 
ruary, however,  informal  but  authoritative  in- 
formation had  been  conveyed  to  Washington 
thai  if  certain  objectionable  ap]>raisement  prac- 
tices of  American  customs  officials  were  revised 
the  lierlin  government  would  make  a  provisional 
agreement  of  one  year  by  which  the  United  States 
would  retain  the  advantages  of  the  old  commercial 
treaty.  This,  according  to  the  oflicially  inspired 
Cologne  Gazette,  has  been  determined  upon  in  the 
hope  that  tlie  next  Congressional  elections  may 
develop  a  tariff-reform  sentiment  in  the  TTnited 
States,  and  with  it  a  pro8i)ect  t)f  obtaining  the 
tariff  concessions  whicli  Germany  desires. 

Gtrman  foreign  relations  of  Germany 

Imperial  the  contest  of  the  Kaiser's  diplomacy 
Poiitiet.     ^jj^j,  jjj^j       France  over  Morocco 

end  the  German-American  tariff  situation  are 


tlE.VCnAI.  VON   MOI.TKE  IJfEPIIKW  OF  TIIK  PAMUt'K  FIBI.D 
HAK8HAL).  NEW  CMIEr  OF  THE  <IKKMA.V  OKNEKAt.  STAFF. 


the  important  questions.  The  empire  is  fortu- 
nate at  this  juncture  to  have  in  its  new  Foreign 
Minister,  Ilerr  Ileinrich  von  Tschirschky  und 
Bogendorff  (succeeding  the  late  Baron  von  Richt- 
hofen).  a  thorough  diplomat  wlio  has  personal 
knowledge  of  the  courts  of  St.  Petersburg  and 
Constantinople.  By  the  appointment  of  Gen- 
eral von  Moltke,  nephew  of  the  famous  Count 
von  Moltke.  to  be  chief  of  the  general  staff,  the 
Kaiser  maintains  the  high  efficiency  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  bis  army  while  preserving  the 
traditions  of  a  great  military  family.  In  colo- 
nial matters,  Kaiser  Wilhelm  is  still  confronted 
by  his  little  Southwest  African  war  with  the 
Ilcrroros.  but  has  scored  a  real  triumph  in  his 
treaty  of  trade  and  friendship  with  Abyssinia, 
an  agreement  which  will  be  of  great  benefit  to 
Germany's  African  possessions. 

„  Germany's  most  important  domestic 

Socialists  and  problem  18  the  readjustment  of  the 
th*  franchise,  franchise  rights.  The  necessity  for 
such  readjustment  is  made  pressing  by  the  con- 
stantly increasing  Socialist  vote,  which,  despite 
the  many  and  unjust  discriminations  against  it, 
bids  fair  to  have  the  government  at  its  mercy 
in  the  near  future.  The  Im(>erial  Chancellor, 
Prince  von  Bulow.  undoubtedly  voiced  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Ktufwror  and  of  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment when  he  declared  openly,  in  a  recent 
speech,  that  the  motto  of  the  Berlin  government 
and  of  the  non-Socialist  German  classes  must  be, 
"  War  against  the  revolutionary  Social  Democ- 
racy." All  the  conservative  and  reactionary 
cla88^8  of  the  empire  are  alarmed  at  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  Socialist  v»»te,  and  a  movement 
is  well  under  way  to  revise  the  election  laws  in 
order  to  restrict  the  suffrage.  The  vote  for  the 
imperial  parliament,  or  Reichstag,  is  direct,  uni- 
versal, and  secn't,  and  in  the  city  of  Haniburg 
alone  there  are  one  hundred  thousand  Social 
Democratic  votes  as  against  sixty  thousand  by 
other  parties.  The  Social  Democrats  of  Ham- 
burg send  throe  representatives  to  the  imperial 
parliament,  inclu<iing  their  leader.  Herr  Bel.)€l. 
Under  the  new  Hamburg  law,  certain  high  projv 
erty  qualifications  are  demanded,  which,  if  en- 
acted, will  debar  nine  tenths  of  the  Social  Dem- 
ocrats fmni  voting.  The  electoral  law  throughout 
Prussia  is  even  more  unfair,  since,  although 
the  Social  Democrats  outnuml«er  all  other  j>artie8 
in  the  king<lom,  they  liave  not  as  yet  been  able 
to  elect  a  single  member  to  the  Prussian  cham- 
ber. Protest  against  the  new  Hamburg  law 
took  the  form  of  rioting  (as  stated  in  these  pages 
last  month),  which  was  only  i)Ut  down  by  the 
police  after  considerable  street  fighting  and  de- 
struction of  property.  The  Socialists  deprecated 
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this  disorder.  Quite  a  number  of  niass-moet 
iDgs  and  dcmoDstratioDS  of  protest  agaiust 
tlie  proposed  law  were  held  in  Hamburg  on 
January  the  anniversary  of  the  liussian 
"  Red  Sumlay,"  but  so  well  has  llcrr  Hebel 
organized  bis  forces,  and  so  sagacious  is  bis 
leadership,  that  no  disorder  occurred. 

Steady  Pro  Bocms  Strange  tiiat  a  modern,  pro- 
rt'ao/s^fai  gressive,  scientific  state  like  (iermany 
Dtmocracy.  (.j^uuqj  gj,f|  ^ny  more  Worthy  and  en- 
lightened methods  of  maintaining  the  exist- 
ing order  than  an  electoral  system  which  is 
even  less  modern  than  the  rfijioie  alrea<ly  in- 
augurated in  Russia  for  tiie  coming  Duma. 
Certainly  the  Prussian  electoral  system,  which 
practically  disfranchises  1.750,000  Social  Demo- 
crats, is  not  only  retrograde,  but  iinfair.  To 
give  full  and  honest  franchise  to  the  German 
people  would  probably  be  the  only  effective  way 
of  "killingtbe8ocialistmovement,"since,  as  Lord 
Salisbury  once  saiil,  "  The  best  way  to  transform 
Radicals  into  Conservatives  is  to  give  them  the 
franchise.  This  makes  them  partners  in  a  sys- 
tem which  from  that  moment  it  becomes  their 
interest  to  conserve."  Despite  the  efforts  of 
the  reactionaries  and  the  severe  displeasure  of 
the  Kaiser,  Germany  is  constantly  advancing 
along  the  road  toward  complete  state  socialism. 
The  advantages  and  excellences  of  the  German 
state-owned  railroads  are  set  forth  in  a  Lead- 
ing Article"  on  another  page  this  month.  This 
public-ownership  idea  has  now  reached  the  Ger- 
man municipality.  During  the  last  days  of 
January,  the  municipal  officials  of  Berlin  and 
eight  suburban  towns  met  and  decided  to  acquire 
and  operate  all  the  street-railway  lines,  which 
have  recently  combined  to  hold  a  monopoly  in 
the  capital  and  its  8ui)uriis.  This  company, 
which  controls  trolley,  elevated,  and  under- 
ground lines,  will  hereafter  be  operated  joint- 
ly by  tlie  interested  municipalities.  When  the 
transfer  is  actually  made,  Berlin  will  be  the 
largest  city  in  the  world  owning  and  operating 
street  railways. 


KINO  AI<KOXROOK  SPAIN  AMI  HIS  PIANCiK,  IMIINCKltft  KNA 
OK  BAriENbKKU. 


electric  installation  work  remains  to  bt^  finished, 
but  it  is  now  only  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore regular  passenger  traffic  will  be  begun.  The 
Italian  Parliament  reassembled  on  January  30. 
After  much  heated  debate,  the  Fortis  ministry 
fell,  on  February  2,  on  a  vote  of  confidence,  the 
opposition  accusing  the  cabinet  of  too  strong 
Clerical  leanings.  King  Victor  Emmanuel  final- 
ly succeeded  in  persuading  Baron  Sidney  Son- 
nino,  the  leader  of  the  Center  group  (Conserva- 
tive) in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  form  a  new 
ministry.  Baron  Sonnino  is  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, as  well  as  Premier,  in  the  new  cabinet ; 
Count  Guiofianlini,  Minister  of  Finance  ;  Signor 
Mainoni,  Minister  of  War  ;  and  Admiral  Mira- 
bello.  Minister  of  the  Navy.  There  is  a  Radical, 
for  the  first  time,  in  this  cabinet, — Signor  Sacchi. 
who  holds  the  portfolio  of  Justice.  The  Italian 
delegate,  Manpiis  V'isconti  Venosta,  at  the  Alge- 
ciras  conference  is  playing  an  honored  and  in- 
fluential part,  and,  on  the  whole,  Italian  trade 
ami  progress  has  made  a  noteworthy  advance 
during  the  past  few  months.  American  exports 
to  Italy  have  doubled  since  LSD.*,  ami  in  one 
commodity,  raw  silk,  our  imports  from  that  king- 
dom (we  are  told  by  an  official  consular  report) 
have  quadrupled  in  the  decade. 


^      ,      Although  Italy  has  figured  in  the 

Cabinet-  7  .V     1  « 

Making  uews  of  the  pust  montli  cliieny  as  a 
in  Italy,  country  which  is  having  «lifficulti<'3 
in  keeping  a  ministry,  the  real  noteworthy  and 
imp<jrtant  event  for  the  Italian  people  during  the 
past  few  weeks  was  the  opening  of  the  Simplon 
tunnel.  By  means  of  this  cut  througli  the  moun- 
tains from  Switzerland  the  peninsula  kingdom 
is  brought  almost  twenty-four  hours  nearer  the 
commercial  and  tourist  world  of  (J  real  Britain 
and  the  north  of  the  Continent.  The  first  train 
passed  through  the  tunnel  on  January  25.  Some 


„,    .,,       An  event  of  considerable  %6t\i\\  as 

King  Alfonso        ..  .....  ,  , 

of  Spain  w«'ll  as  political  interest  has  been 
Betrothed.  (^].ii,„i„g  ^fj^  attention  of  the  Spanish 
people  for  several  months.  After  reported  en- 
gagements to  four  or  five  European  jirincesses, 
it  is  now  being  pcjsitively  announced  that  King 
Alfonso  has  become  lietrotbed  to  Princess  Ena 
(Victutia  Eugenie)  of  Battenberg.  The  young 
lady  is  the  daughter  of  Prince  Henry  of  Batten- 
berg  (who  was  killed  some  years  ago  in  South 
Africa)  and  Princes.s  Beatrice,  daughti-r  of  Queen 
\'ictoria  ar.d  sister  of  King  Edward.   The  future 
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Qaeen  of  Spain,  therefore,  ii  ft  ni«ee  of  tlia 

pr(>H(>nt  KnpHsh  King.  Princess  Ena  and  1>or 
luollitT  have  just  coutpletod  a  tour  of  iSpain, 
during  which  tibe  young  King  saw  her  frequently 
and  acted  tlie  part  of  a  very  solicitous  suitor. 
She  has  already  agreed  to  eniijrace  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  it  is  reported  that  the  necessary  agree* 
ments  liavo  1>pon  drawn  np  a:nl  signed  between 
the  British  and  Spanisli  governments.  It  is 
expected  that  the  official  proclamation  of  the 
betrotlial  will  In-  made  in  April,  during  King 
£dward  8  visit  to  Madrid. 

The  •' Unitta  tboro  be  a  federal  union  in  the 

stcrM^Mc  near  future  of  all  the  Balkan  states  ? 
SHftem."   fpjjjg  jg  ^  consummation  to  which 

]);itriutic  Servians,  Roumanians,  and  Bulgarians 
liavo  lieon  lookinj:  forward  for  a  generation,  and 
winch  a{»jx'ars  appreciably  nearer  realization 
sinre  the  signing  of  the  roceiit  coTuraereial  treaty 
betwi'i'n  Serviaand  Bul^^aria.  Tlnw  treatv,  w>iicii 
was  passed  by  the  Bulgarian  Sobranje  (Parlia- 
ment) on  January  2,  was  about  to  be  brought 
before  tbn  Servian  Skupshtina  (Tiiet),  when 
Austria  interposed,  demanding  that  the  treaty 
be  abrogated,  on  the  ground  that  it  might  inter- 
fere with  the  Austro-Servian  comnicrcijil  treaty 
then  under  negotiation.  This  Servia  refused  to 
do,  but  consented  not  to  bring  the  convention 
brioro  her  Diet  until  the  conclusion  of  the  dis- 
cussion over  her  treaty  with  Austria.  The  pro- 
posed Servo-Bulgarian  convention  provides  for 
free  trade  and  equal  privileges  between  the  two 
states  and  nn  eventual  railroad  merger  and 
uiuuetary  union,  it  was  to  be  in  force  from  the 
first  day  of  the  present  month  until  March  1, 
1017,  when  a  u«*f  irm  foreign  tariff  wna  to  be 
established.  Such  a  close  commercial  union  as 
this  would  undoubtedly  accomplish  would  be 
likely  to  destroy  Austria's  paramoiintcy  in  the 
Balkans  and  to  furnish  a  center  of  political 
crystallization  which  might  eventually  attract 
<Trcec(>  and  Macedonia  and  other  disaffected 
portions  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 

While  the  treaty  is  l)eing  discussed 
AvHriaii  m  uu-  ^orviau  Diet,  .vustna  Hungary 
.  6Mtf*.  muuilVsting  its  displeasure  by  clos- 
ing the  fr(»tuier  to  ."Servian  live  stock,  the  trade 
iu  which  ia  one  of  the  njain  ]ir<>[)s  of  .'Servian 
cuiuinerco.  Both  Si.»rviau  and  Bulgarian  uior- 
chants  are  boycotting  Austrian  goo«ls  in  favor 
of  tieniiany,  a  fad  which  lia.s  led  lo  ;i  i<U!?]iicioii 
that  German  statesmen  or  linanciers  are  i>elkind 
the  whole  matter.  On  the  other  band,  Turkey, 
- — at  the  instigation,  it  is  belit-ved,  of  .Austria, — 
has  called  upon  Bulgaria,  over  which  state  the 
Porte  has  suzerain  rights,  to  cancel  the  conven- 


tion with  Servia.  This  the  Bulgarian  Govern- 
ment has  declined  to  do.  King  Prter  i  f  Servia. 
whoso  throne  has  really  been  insecure  since  his 
accession  after  the  bloody  taking  off  of  King 
Ale.xander  and  Qnoon  Draga,  three  years  ago, 
has  not  been  sufficiently  strong  in  his  opposition 
to  Austria  to  suit  his  people,  and  it  is  reported 
tliat  liis  enftnios  in  the  army  have  decreed  h''.% 
death.  Another  move  against  Austria  in  ihia 
troubled  region  is  the  military  convention  which 
is  reported  to  have  just  been  made  between 
Italy  and  Montenegro.  W  hen  the  Balkan  states 
were  created  the  European  powers  intended 
them  to  remain  separate,  weak,  and  dependent 
upon  their  more  important  neighbors,  so  that 
they  could  never  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe. 
During  the  last  decade,  however,  these  states 
have  developed  a  remarkable  dt  irn  e  -  f  national 
self  consciousness,  and  we  may  ev<  iiiuaii y  .see  the 
crcat  i I  )U  of  a  Slav-Balkan  federation,  whi(  h  would 
partially  solve  the  question  of  the  fate  of  Turkey. 

.   ,      Pebmary  seemed  to  be  a  period  of 

Manners  stupor  for  the  nnsFian  ijinerals  ana 
Matthv  Timt.  R^icaig.  A£ter  the  terrible  venge- 
ance wreaked  on  the  Moscow  Revolutionista 

for  their  outbreak  in  DecembiT  and  January, 
fortune  seemed  to  turn  m  favor  of  the  reac- 
tionary and  bureaucratic  elements.   The  most 

brutal  and  repressive  measures  in  the  Caucasus 
and  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  the  redeclaration  of 
martial  law  in  Poland,  and  the  wholesale  execu- 
tion of  radical  and  labor  leaders  throu^hor.t 
the  empire  indicated  with  terrible  oni|<t;asis  the 
swing  of  the  pendulum  back  toward  the  obi  or- 
der of  things.  It  is  true  that  the  "  pacification  ** 
was  accomplished  only  under  armed  pressure, 
and  that  a  number  of  mutinies,  including  a  seri- 
ous one  at  Vladivostok,  had  broken  out  This 
is.  however,  evidently  a  {Hiriod  of  rnarkinLT 
time  *'  for  Russian  reformers.  <  >  r  ga  n  ized  bodies 
all  over  the  empire  are  anxiously  demanding 
the  summonin;;:  of  the  Duma  as  the  only  cure 
for  the  nation's  woes.  The  meeting  of  this 
body,  however,  has  been  postjwned  indefinitely. 
Count  Witte  declares  that  it  will  not  meet  until 
tlto  country  is  pacified."  Even  then  we  shall 
harilly  witness  the  regeneration  of  Russia.  Pa- 
tience,  resolution,  energy,  and  intelligence  am 
more  sorely  neeiled  in  Russia^  even,  than  in  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

„  _  ,       .Tui^t  h^w  the  rnnntry  rcfrards  tin's 

Sufferings  ,       ;  . 

temporary  triumph  of  reaction  and 
Pnamnta,  y^^^^  jj.       oome  to  look  upon  what 
many  Rns'^ians  call  the  cowardly,  makeshift  pol- 
icy of  Count  Witte  are  set  forth  iu  a  "Leading 
Article"  this  month.   Meanwhile^  the  distress 
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among  the  peasants  continues.  Intleed,  it  is  the 
agrarian  inuvtMuent  that  is  most  alarming,  and 
it  is  to  a  peasant  uprising  in  the  spring  that  the 
existing  reijiine  looks  with  the  greatest  appre- 
hension, i'rince  Khilkov.  who  knows  (if  any 
man  does),  has  declared  that  last  year's  crops 
were  the  worst  in  more  than  three  decades,  and 
that  the  pensauts  have  not  enough  grain  to  last 
them  beyond  the  first  of  the  present  month 
When  the  food  is  all  gone,  and  with  one  out  of 
every  five  ablt'-bodie<l  men  doing  soldier  duty  in 
th»?  Far  East,  what  will  there  be  to  give  the  tax- 
collector,  with  his  Cossacks  ?  In  the  spring,  the 
reformers  lielieve,  will  come  the  most  serious 
of  anti-governmental  movements, — perhaps  even 
civil  war.  A  number  of  plans  have  been  de- 
vised to  aid  the  Muzhiks  by  distributing  public 
land  freely  or  buying  private  property  and  sell- 
ing it  at  a  low  figure.  None  of  these  plans  have 
seemed  feasi!>le.  however.  When  the  National 
Assembly  meets,  the  Czar  has  promised  that  this 
land  question  will  be  taken  up  at  once  for  the 
relief  of  the  peasants.  In  order,  however,  to 
counteract  the  widespread  belief  among  them 
that  he  has  ordered  the  distribution  of  all  pri- 
vate lands,  and  to  emphasize  the  right  of  private 
property,  his  majesty  recently  declared  to  a 
deputation  of  peasants  from  Kursk  : 

My  brothers,  I  am  most  glad  to  see  you.  You  must 
know  very  well  that  every  right  of  property  is  sacred 


aittocracy'b  btose  rt)K  bkeau. 

MiXiSTEn  DrRNOvo  (to  the  peasant."*  who  hnve  rome  to 
toll  of  the  fftlluri'  of  their  rr«)p«):  "You  want  brfiwl.  <lo  you? 
Are  you  sure  vou  don't  need  the  whiiw  of  my  Co*sa<  k8?" 
From  the  SlrdU  (St.  Peti  rshurg). 


to  the  8tat«.  The  owner  has  the  name  right  to  hU  land 
as  yoii  p«4isatit«  have  to  yours.  Communicate  this  to 
your  fellows  in  the  villaftes.  In  niy  solicitude  for  you, 
I  do  not  forget  the  pfusants,  whose  needs  arc  dear  to 
itie,  and  I  will  look  after  them  continually,  as  did  my 
lau.^  father.  The  National  Assembly  will  soon  assem- 
ble, and,  in  co4|>eration  with  me,  discuss  the  best  meas- 
ures for  your  relief.  Have  confidence  in  me.  I  will  as- 
sist you.  But,  I  rei)eHt,  remeiiilier  always  that  right  of 
property  is  holy  and  inviolable. 

Two  important  congresses  early  in 
Important  February,  one  of  Revolutionists  and 
CongrtsB**.  ^£  Conservatives,  indicate  the 
trend  of  feeling  in  the  two  classes  which  are  at 
war.  At  the  congress  of  Revolutionists,  held  at 
Imatra,  Finland,  ninety  delegates  were  present, 
representing  the  central  committees  of  the  Social- 
Democratic  Revolutionists,  the  Peasant  League, 
the  Council  of  Workmen,  tlie  Polish  Socialists, 
and  the  Finnish  Revolutionists.  The  conference 
decidetl  to  postpone  further  revolutionary  opera- 
tions until  spring,  when  the  reformers  hope  for 
the  culmination  of  the  agrarian  troubles.  As 
to  the  Duma,  this  assembly  said  : 

I'nder  the  rcstricteil  and  unequal  sufTrage,  the 
arbitrary  rule  of  the  satraps  of  martial  law  throughout 
the  empire,  and  the  countless  arre-st.s  and  repres.sioD8 
of  the  true  defenders  of  political  freetlom  and  of  the 
Interests  of  workmen,  the  latter  are  able  to  enter  the 
National  Assembly  only  accidentally  and  in  small  num- 
bers. The  existence  of  such  a  caricature  of  a  national 
assembly  as  a  feature  of  constitutionalism  will  only 
serve  the  interests  of  the  autocratic  and  bureaucratic 
systems,  ext«Mid  their  calamitous  rule,  help  to  impro%'e 
their  credit  in  Kurope,  and  forge  new  financial  chains 
for  the  nulioii. 

The  congress  of  noblemen  was  held  at  Moscow. 
The  delegates  demanded  : 

(1)  A  strong  power,  using  sensible,  rational  measures 
to  suppress  revolution  an<l  to  protect  peaceful  RussianN 
from  violence ;  (2)  the  immediate  announcement  by  the 
Emperor  of  the  date  for  the  convocation  of  the  Duma, 
— not  later  than  April  'J8  ;  (3)  the  sjicriflce  of  thodreatns 
of  the  Poles  and  other  bonier  nationalities  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  whole  nation,  "  for  Russia  is  one  and  indivis- 
ible ; "  (4)  the  maintenance  of  the  inviolability  of  private 
property,  but  (to  enable  peasants  to  buy  private  hold- 
ings) the  sale  of  unoccupied  private  lands  on  easy 
terms,  and  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  ea.sy  credit. 

All  these  projects  require  a  large  sum  of  money, 
which  Russia  has  not  and  cannot  obtain.  Ac- 
cording to  figures  issued  by  the  Imperial  Coun- 
cil early  in  February,  the  total  cost  of  the  war 
with  Japan  was  l,9»;G.G00,000  rubles  (|;'.»s:{,:{00.- 
000),  almost  double  the  cost  of  the  Russo  Turk- 
ish  War.  To  pay  the  interest  on  the  foreign 
loan  floated  for  this  war  debt,  and  to  meet  cur- 
rent expenses,  Russia  must  have  vast  sums  of 
money.  It  is  rumored  that  German  bankers 
have  agreed  to  loan  fifty  millions,  and  that 
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French  bankers  would  furnish  from  threo  hun- 
(Irt'il  to  four  hundroii  millions  raoro. — only,  how- 
ever, on  tlie  condition  that  some  kind  of  u  stable, 
rei>re8rntalive  rt-jime  be  establisheii  in  the  em- 
pire. Meanwhile,  heavy  new  internal  taxes  on 
coinm(?rcial  undertakings  have  been  created. 
Dire<-tor8  and  managers  of  new  ooncern.s  must 
hereafter  pay  7  per  cent,  of  their  salary.  The 
financial  as  well  as  the  political  future  of  Kussia 
seems  very  gloomy  at  present. 

If  China  were  not  the  last  country  in 
Ftrmrntin  the  World  to  do  the  things  which 
China.  Europe  and  America  expect  of  her. 
the  newspaper  rej>ort8  during  the  jmst  few  weeks 
would  make  us  believe  that  a  tremendous  na- 
tional mov(^ment,  resembling  the  Boxer  rebellion 
of  si.x  years  ego,  is  about  to  take  definite  form, 
and  that  its  earliest  manifcsttitions  are  likely  to 
be  the  wholesale  massacre  of  foreigners,  par- 
ticularly Americans.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a 
strong  anti-foreign  sentiment  exists  in  many 
sections  of  the  Chinese  Ktnpire.  Indeed,  this 
has  been  freely  admitted  by  their  excellencies 
the  special  imperial  commissioners,  who  have 
recently  terminated  their  tour  of  this  country. 
Travelers  from  the  Orient  declare  that  the  dan- 
ger to  all  foreigners  is  increasing,  and  tliat  even 
Japan,  by  her  policy  in  Korea,  has  incurred  the 
hatred  of  the  Chinese.  Dr.  Morrison,  the  best 
informed  of  Peking  correspondents  (he  repre- 
sents the  Londtm  Times  at  the  Chmese  capital)  ; 
Mr.  Conger,  formerly  American  nnnister  at 
Peking.  an<l  a  number  of  other  eniineutiy  cred- 
ible authorities  declare  that  serious  anti-foreij;n 
demonstrations  are  inevitable  during  the  coming 
summer,  if  not  before.  Primarily,  it  will  he  a 
domestic  trouble,  Dr.  Morrison  believes, — a  re- 
volt of  the  people  against  Mancliu  rule.  •'  There 
is  danger,  however,  tliat  foreigners  will  be  drawn 
into  the  vortex  and  massacred  if  they  do  not 
h  ave  the  country."  The  boycott  is  probably 
behind  the  anti-American  feeling,  which  the 
im]K'rial  throne  and  a  number  of  the  more  en- 
liglitened  viceroys  are  trying  in  vain  to  check. 
f^Lsewhero  in  this  ileparliiient  we  6j>euk  of  the 
visit  of  the  imperial  Chinese  special  commission 
to  the  United  States.  This  is  only  one  of  a  num- 
l)er  of  impitrtant  Chinese  olhcial  commissions 
sent  abroad,  at  the  instigation  of  the  progressive 
Dowagor-Empress,  to  study  Western  civilization. 

•'China     Yuan-Shi-Kai,  Viceroy  of  the  Prov- 
fortht^    ince  of  Pe-chi-li.  who  is  probably 
Chinttt."    jijg  mo^l  influential  man  in  China 
to-day,  has  succeeded  in  practically  recreating 
a  number  of  Chinese  provincial  armies,  whicli 
will  bo  the  nucleus  of  a  fine  imperial  military 


YI'AM-«I1I-KAI,  VICKKOY  OK  PIWHI-LI. 

<The  most  powerful  man  iii  Chins.) 


organization.  A  Japanese  naval  attnrhi,  also,  is 
now  in  Peking  consulting  with  the  imperial  au- 
thorities as  to  the  reorganizati<in  of  the  C-hineso 
navy.  The  new  treaty  between  China  and  Japan, 
calletl  for  by  the  Portsmouth  treaty,  opens  to 
intt-rnational  trade  sixteen  cities  in  Man«-huria, 
including  the  important  towns  of  Liao-Yang, 
Ilarbin,  antl  Kirin.  In  opening  up  these  cities, 
as  well  as  the  port  of  Ciii-Nan-Ku,  in  Shangtung, 
\"iceroy  Yuan-.'^hi-Kai  has  so  drawn  the  regula- 
tions that  a  predominance  of  foreijrn  influence 
has  been  carefully  guarded  against.  No  foreigner 
is  to  be  allowed  to  buy  land,  nor  to  lease  for  a 
period  longer  than  thirty  years. — and  then  on 
terms  fixed  by  the  imperial  governnient.  The 
taxation,  police,  and  postal  service  are  to  l>e  in 
the  hands  of  the  Chinese.  The  recent  attack  upon 
the  English  Presbyterian  and  Roman  Catholic 
missions  at  Chang  pu,  near  Amoy.  has  recalled 
the  attention  of  the  world  to  the  danger  of  all 
foreign  missionaries  in  the  Celestial  Empire.  It 
is  reported  that  in  consetjuence  of  this  anti-for- 
eign ferment  the  powers  will  decline  to  accede  to 
Emperor  William  of  (Jermany's  proposal  that 
they  withdraw  their  troops  from  China.  Indeed, 
the  St.  Petersburg  government  has  actually 
ceased  its  evacuatitm  of  Manchuria,  insisting 
that  present  conditions  in  China  demand  a  strong 
Russian  force  north  of  the  Amur. 
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Nearly  a  million  people  are  on  tUo 
Fmrntmim    verj^e  of  Starvation  in  northern  Js- 

Japan.  ^  .^^^  Tliis  is  tliB  fact  of  greatest 
signi&cAUce  whicU  the  cables  have  brought  ua 
from  the  Mikadoes  «mpire  during  January  and 
February.  In  the  face  of  thu  terrible  fact  the 
world  forf;r»t.s  the  other  announcements  that  the 
iijiaiid  empire  is  now  able  to  construct  battle- 
ships of  any  sise  in  her  own  dockyards,  and 
that  Japanese-Korean  rpl;iti<  n.^  liavc  ln'i-n  iilaci'  I 
on  a  definite  and  friendly  oasis,  it  is  now 
known,  from  the  official  figures  of  the  Japanese 
finance  department,  tliat  the  actual  outlay  for 
the  war  with  Russia,  from  the  breaking  out  of 
bostilities  until  Septeroher  19,  was  1.170,000,000 
yen  (approximatoly  |t.'?«.'.nno.nnn).  To  this  must 
be  added  the  economic  loss  due  to  the  with- 
drawal of  so  many  thousands  of  agricultural 
workers  from  the  soil.  To  make  inatttirs  still 
worse,  the  rice  crop  of  1905  was  the  worst 
in  years,  and  there  is  less  food  for  the  peasant 
of  the  north  than  in  any  year  since  1840. 
The  conditions  are  regarded  as  ♦■Ttn-nnOy  se- 
rious, and  the  imj>erial  goverumeat  is  making 
great  efforts  to  furnish  prompt  and  efficient 
relief  to  the  sufferers.  Our  own  President  has 
publicly  asked  for  substantial  sympathy  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people. 

.  Japan  has  her  financial  problems 

nmJSS^Sid  also,  the  annual  deficit  being  now 

fndustry.  psti:iiat...l  ut  i-O.non.OOn.  The  new 
Minister  of  Finance,  Mr.  Sakatani,  proposes  to 
convert  war  taxes  amounting  to  $80,000,000 
into  permanent  imposts,  and  to  establish  a  de))t- 
consolidation  fund  to  the  service  of  which 
$73,000,000  will  be  devoted.  The  entire  miu 
iaterial  programme,  which  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  war  debt  in  ID'.V.'*  and  all  domestic 
obligations  by  was  passed  by  the  lower 

house  of  the  Japanese  Parliament  early  in  Feb- 
ruary.  Although  it  i<5  ho'w^  rr.n^tantly  reported 
that  the  treaty  with  Korea  was  lorced  by  Japan, 
and  that  the  Korean  Emperor  repudiates  It.  it 
\vi.»uM  s.T-in  tdbp  a  fart  beyond  dispute  that  the 
treaty  was  legitimately  negotiated  and  signed, 
the  document  bearing  the  date  November  17, 
1905,  and  being  signed  by  the  Japanese  envoy 
and  the  Korean  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
Under  the  treaty,  the  national  defense  of  Korea 
will  be  entirely  undertaken  l>y  Japan,  and  every 
p'  ssilih^  effort  will  be  exerted  to  develop  agri- 
culture, mining,  forestry,  and  fishing.  General 
education  in  the  Hermit  Kingdom  wilt  be  the 
rnf>-;t  important  measure,  Marquis  Ito  believe.s. 
before  the  authorities  at  Tokio.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  in  passing  that  early  in  April  Ad- 


miral Togo,  with  two  armored  cruisers,  expects 
to  visit  the  United  States. 


From  the  continent  of  Africa  wo 


Afttea     have  reports  of  great  stirrings,  po- 

litical  and  commercial.  Under  the 
efficient  administration  of  Lord  Cromer.  Egypt 
continues  to  prosper  industrially,  commercially, 
and  intellectually.  \V'biii"  the  republic  of  Li- 
beria has  not  ]iroved  the  Holy  LhikI  of  the 
negro,  it  is  ofleniig  to  a  few  patient,  heroic 
pioneers  a  splendid  commercial  future.  Several 
recent  rrp<irts  on  thf>  situati  m  in  the  Congo 
Free  State,  while  admitting  much  cruelty  and 
rapacity,  indicate  a  marvelous  advance  along 
huniftno  and  moral  lines  While  rJeiinany  lias 
not  yet  ended  her  '■  little  w^ar  "  against  the  Uer- 
reroB.  she  has  learned  to  respect  her  adversaries, 
an  !  tlie  contest  is  being  carried  on  with  less 
brutality.  It  promises  to  come  to  an  early  close. 
The  resistance  to  the  payim-nt  of  a  poll-tax  on 
the  part  of  the  Kaffirs  ot'  Natal,  however,  would 
seem  tn  he  pari  of  a  wi  iespi  i  ad  movement  which 
is  to  have  lor  its  niutiu  •  Africa  for  the  Afri- 
cans." The  light  of  Civilixaticn  ia  breaking  in 
on  the  <•  Dark  Continent," 

-       ,    Railroad-building  in  Africa  is  ad- 
tloH ffoaresg  vancing  witli  marvelous  speed.  l!y 
iKAfrha.    jjjg  completion  of  the  bridge  over 
the  Zambesi  River  the  Cape  to  Cairo  route  is 

practically  fiiiislied.  Now  that  the  French  have 
begun  their  railroad  service  between  the  Atlan- 
tic port  of  Dakar,  in  Senegal,  and  the  famous 

town  of  Timbuktu,  near  the  Niger,  it  is  possible 
to  go  from  I'aris  to  the  center  of  the  Sahara  in 
nineteen  days  witliout  stop.  The  recent  re.uoval 
by  dynamite  of  a  sunken  vessel  from  the  Sues 
I 'anal  has  called  public  atienti '  ii  to  the  com- 
mercial value  of  that  great  waterway  and  its 
steadily  growing  importance  to  commerce  and 
ija\ iLTition.  In  ISTl,  ju.st  after  tlie  canal  was 
opened,  according  to  an  official  report,  765  ves- 
sels, with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  361,000  tons, 
passed  through,  and  the  receipts  were,  in  round 
numbers,  one  and  three-quarter  millions  of  dol- 
lars. In  1901,  3,699  ships  passed  throngh,  ag- 
greg;iti:iLC  in  tonnage  over  ten  million,  and  pay- 
ing to  liie  canal  iiiaiiagenient  more  tlian  twenty 
millions  of  <lollars.  It  is  significant  to  note  the 
faet  that,  while  in  1S;)(»  70  per  cent,  of  the  ves- 
sels passing  through  the  canal  carried  the  Brit- 
ish llag  and  only  8  per  cent,  carried  that  of 
tierinany,  ten  years  later  oG  per  cent.  carrie«l 
the  Hritisii  and  1  t  tlir  ncrnian.  Tlio  Dr.T  1 
follow  the  Germans  in  rank,  and  then  come  the 
French,  with  Americans  a  bad  eighth. 
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^^yt^m  January  90  to  Ftltruary  K,  IS06.) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS. 

January  23. —  In  the  Semite,  Mr.  S|MK>ner  (Rep., 
Wis. )  answers  critics  of  t}ii'  ndniiiii^tration's  course  in 

regard  to  Morocco  and  .Santo  Domingo  The  House 

a4lopts  an  amendment  to  the  deilcienc)-  appropriation 
bill  forbidding  nicmlx^rs  of  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
mission Ui  receive  pay  other  than  their  regular  salaries. 

January  24.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Lodge  (Rep.,  Mass.) 
H{M'aks  in  defense  of  the  administration's  Moroccan  and 
Santo  Domingan  jwlicies. . .  .The  Iltmse  adopts  a  rule 
for  the  consideration  of  the  joint  Statelioo<l  bill. 

January25. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Money  (I>em.,Mis.s.) 
criticises  the  administration's  Moroccan  and  Santo 
Domingan  i)olici«'s,and  Mr.  Heyburn  (Rep.,  Idaho)  advo- 
cates the  anne.xat  ion  of  Santo  Domingo  The  H«>u.se, 

by  a  vote  of  IM  to  150,  pas.se9i  the  joint  Statehood  bill. 

January  'ifi.— The  Hou.se  in  committee  of  the  whole 
j>asses  an  amendment  to  the  deficiency  appropriation 
liill  abrogating  the  eight-hour  law  in  »o  far  as  it  ap- 
plies to  alien  lalx)rers  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

Januarj'  27.— The  House  pa.<wes  the  deficiency  appro- 
priation bill,  including  the  amendment  abrogating  the 
I'igiit-hour  law  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama;  Mr.  Hep- 
tiurn  (Rep.,  Iowa)  reports  his  railnxul-rate  bill  from  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

January  29.— The  Statelioo<l  bill  is  favoralily  reported 

in  tlie  Si'uate  The  House  miopts  a  resolutitm  asking 

the  Presi<lent  for  informaliou  concerning  an  alleged 
illegal  combination  between  the  Pennsylvania  and 
other  railroads. 


PRorixsoR  nr.AN  c.  woiickster. 

(The  new  Sujierlntcndenl  of  Publii-  Instruction  In 
the  Philippines.) 


January  3i). — The  Senate  passes  the  consular-reform 

bill  and  delmtes  the  shi|>-subsidy  bill  In  the  Hou.se, 

the  discussion  of  the  Hepburn  railroad-rate  bill  is 
opened  with  a  speech  bv  Mr.  Towusend  (Rep..  Mich.). 


1 


RON.  RSNKY  C.  IDB. 

(New  Governor-General  of  the  Philippines.) 

January  81.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Patterson  (Dera., 
Colo.)  strongly  supports  the  administration's  policies  in 
regard  to  Santo  Domingo,  Morocco,  and  railroad-rato 
regulation. ..  .The  House  continues  delwte  on  the  Hep- 
burn railroad-rate  bill. 

February  1-2.— The  .Senate  continues  the  debate  of 
lh<'  s)iit>-sul>Kidy  bill.... In  the  House,  deuate  on  the 
Hepburn  nite  bill  is  continued. 

February  !i. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Patterson  (I>cm., 
Colo.)  intr<Mhu-es  a  re,solution  declaring  the  action  of  the 
Democratic  caucus  in  attempting  to  bind  Senators  to 
vote  against  the  Santo  Domingan  treaty  unconstitu- 

tiniial  In  the  House.  Repre.sent«tives  Littlefleld 

(Rep..  Maine) and  Gr«>svenor  (Rep.,  Ohio)  s|>eak  ligainst 
the  Hepburn  railroiui-ratc  bill. 

February  6. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Bacon  (Dem.,  Ga.) 
and  Mr.  SjKjoner  (Rep.,  Wis.)  discu.ss  the  Senate's  pow- 
ers in  regard  to  the  negotiation  of  treaties. 

February  7.— In  the  House,  dettate  on  the  Hepburn 
railroad-rate  bill  is  clo.sed,  all  amendments  Iieing  re- 
jected. 

February  8.— The  House,  by  a  vot«  of  34<'»  to  7,  jmsses 
the  Hepburn  railn>ad-rate  bill ;  the  pension  appropria- 
tion bill  is  also  i)ji.s.sed. 
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February  9. — The  Senate  pafnea  the  deficiency  ap- 
propriation bill  The  HouHe  passes  4'i9  Hpecial  pension 

bilbt  in  seventy-two  minutes. 

February  13.— Mr.  Lo(iKe(Rep.,  Ma<i8.)  addresses  the 
Senate  on  the  railroml-rnl^  queHtiun  ;  the  Senate  adopts 
the  resolution  of  Mr.  Tillman  (Dem.,  S.  C)  calling  for 
an  investigation  of  the  charges  that  an  unlawful  com- 
bination between  the  coal  roads  exints. 

February  13.— In  the  Senate,  the  ship-subsidy  bill  is 
discussed  The  House  debates  the  fortifications  ap- 
propriation bill. 

February  14. —  The  Senate  pa.sses  the  ship-subsidy 
bill  by  a  vot«  of'28  to  27,  five  Republicans  votiofj  with 

the  Democrats  in  op|>oHition  The  House  jm-sses  the 

fortifications  appropriation  bill. 

February  15. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Dick  (Rep.,  Ohio) 
speaks  in  favor  of  the  joint  Stateh(X>d  bill. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-AMERICAN. 

January  23. — The  Government  opens  its  cose  against 
the  beef  packers  at  Chicago. 

February  1. — Lieut.-Gen.  Adna  R.  Chaffee  is  placed 
on  the  retired  list  of  the  army  ;  Maj.-Geu.  John  C.  Bates 
is  nominated  for  lieutenant- general,  and  Brig.-Geu. 
A.  W.  Grwly  for  major-general. 

February  3. — A  caucus  of  Democratic  Senatora  at 
WoMhingtoD  adopts  a  resolution  that  it  is  the  duty  uf 
all  Democratic  Senators  to  oppose  the  Sail  to  [3oniiugau 
treaty. 

February  5. — Secretary  Metcalf  amends  the  regtila- 
tions  governing  the  admission  of  Chinese  to  the  United 
States,  making  them  more  liberal. 

February  9. — The  Pennsylvania  House  of  Represent- 
atives adopts  a  resolution  directing  the  Attorney-Gen. 


THE  no!cn:RK.<«rK  at  alobciras. 


(Mobanmied  El  Torre*,  the  Sultan's  envoy,  the  "  Honef>t  Man  "  of  Morocco,  lea\ing 
the  hotel  to  attend  the  confcn-ncv.) 


M.  FALLlfcRES,  THK  NEW  FRENCH  PRESIDEST.  AS  SEEN  BT 
THE  rARTOO.MST  OF  "LB  RIRK"  (PARIS). 

eral  of  the  State  to  proceed  against  railroad  combines  if 
he  finds  that  they  are  mining  coal. 

February  14.— The  City  Council  <if  Chicago  passes 
the  85-ceut  gas  bill  over  Mayor  Dunne's  veto. 


POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 
—FOREIGN. 

January  20. — The  Constitu- 
tional Democratic  Congress  of 
Russia  decides  by  an  enormous 
majority  to  take  part  in  the  elec- 
tions to  the  Duma. ..  .General 
A 1  faro  is  proclaimed  President 
of  KcuiMior. 

.Tainmry  21.— Monster  demon- 
str.it ii»ns  of  the  German  Social 
Democrats  are  held  in  Berlin  and 
other  chief  towns  of  Pru.saia. 

.Tatmary  22.— A  constitutional 
gnvcriiiiifiit  is  rejwrted  to  be  in 
fiircf  in  PjTsio. 

.Tidtuary  '^4. — The  Belgian 
ChanilKT  jMusses  the  port  of  Ant- 
werp bill. 

.January  SO.  —  The  Crown 
Prime f>f  Denmark  is  proclaimed 
King  KnHierick  VIII.,  to  sue- 
cee<l  his  father,  the  late  Chris- 
tian IX. 

January  31— Marquis  Ito  oiit- 
llnes  the  .Japanese  policy  in  re- 
gard to  the  development  of  Ko 
rea. 

February  2. — The  Italian  min. 
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THK  I.ATE  BAMt'EL.  It.  ItADI.IV. 

(Sapcrintendeiit  of  the  Jerry  Mi  Auh'y  Water  Street 
MlNKiott,  ill  New  York.) 


istry,  heikded  by  Premier  FortK  tenders  its  re.simia- 
tion. 

February  10. — Xntionalist  nienilx>rii  of  tlio  Hritisli 
Pnrliament  again  v\vcl  John  Re<ln)ond  chairman. 

February  13. — A  royal  coniniis.si<iii  o|K'ns  the  second 
British  Parliament  of  KinK  E<l\vard's  reiftit ;  Mr.  Low- 
ther  is  reiileoti'il  .Speaker  nf  the  House  of  Comnjons. 

February  l.'i.  — Mr. 


Balfotir  is  indorsed 
by  theKritish  Union- 
i.>«(s  in  London. 

February  HV— M. 
Duhost  in  clioseu 
Pre.siiit'ii  t  of  the 
French  Seiiale. 

INTKRNATIONAL 
RELATIONS. 

January  '-"i  —In 
the  Morocco  confer- 
ence at  A  1  nee  i  ras 
profxrcw  is  made  with 
articles  relatini;  to 
contraband   Chi- 
nese I  roups  invade 
Tonquin.  but  are 
l»eaten  biick  wiiii  a 
loss  of  6(J0  killeil  or 
wounded  by  a  French 
force. 


January iJ4.— Italian  authorities  seize  the  customs  in 
their  zone  in  Crete,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  author- 
ities to  give  satisfaction  for  a  murder  The  members 

of  the  iniiM-'rial  Chinese  conunission  isee  jwge  2S*(»)  an? 
received  by  Presiilent  KiKJsevelt  at  the  White  House. 

January  27.— Memliers  of  the  diplomatic  ojrps  at. 
CarAcas  .send  a  note  to  the  Venezuelan  (Jovernment  ex- 
pressing disapproval  of  the  treatment  of  M.  Taigny,  the 
French  chitnji'  d'afaircH. 

January  The  Morocco  conference  at  Algeciraa 
considers  the  Moorish  finance  proposals. 

Feiiruiiry  13.— The  Vene/iu-lan  Government,  in  its 
re\i\y  to  the  note  of  the  French  foreign  office  dismissing 
the  rhnrgi  d'tiffnirat  at  Paris,  hint.s  at  arbitration. 


SIR  riCANCIB  r.  BtTKNANO. 

(Wlio  ri-tlrrs  nft«T  forty  years' 
editorship  of  London  t'UHfh.\ 


Till:  I.ATI-:  IIAKKISON  WEIU. 

(The  well-known  EniclUh  artist.) 

February  14.— France  agree,s  to  mo<lify  the  law  re- 
siM-ct  ing  fiii-eiun  insurance  companies  so  as  to  meet  the 
American  content  ion. 

February  1.5.— The  spreatl  of  anti-foreign  sentiments 
is  reported  from  China.  ...  It  is  announced  that  Ger- 
many favors  a  short-term  reciprocal  trade  treaty  with 
the  rnitiMl  States  on  the  same  terms  grante<l  to  other 
favored  nat  ion.s. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 
.Tiiniiary  '."i.  —  The  anniversary  of  ■•  Ktni  Sunday** 
pa— es  quietly  in  St.  Petersburg  and  other  Rus.sian 
cities. 

January  2.S. — In  the  wreck  of  the  steamer  Valcncln 
on  the  -out hern  cwist  of  Vancouver  Island  all  but  29 
of  the  l.VI  perstins  on  bi>nnl  are  drowned. 

January  2.V— The  first  passenger  train,  carrying  pub- 
lic men  and  ofllcials.  passes  through  the  new  Simploa 
tunnel  piercing  the  Alps. 
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January  27.— The  Joint  con- 
ference.s  between  tbf  bitmni- 
Dous  coal  operators  and  the  min- 
ers open  at  Indianapolis. 

January  29.— King  Chri.stian 
of  Denmark  die.s  suddenly  at 
Copenhagen  (see  page  289). 

February  1.— British  policy- 
holders in  the  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Conipany  of  New  York 
pass  resolutions  dentanding  rep- 
resentation and  an  increase  of 
the  company'^  securities  in  Eng- 
land. 

February  3.— The  conference 
of  bituniiuou.H  operators  and 
miners  held  at  Indianapoli.s  a<l- 
jonrus  without  reaching  an 
agreement. 

February  10.— The  British 
battleship  Drc  <nl  nn  ught  is 
launche<l  at  Portsmouth. 

February  14.— Sir  Francis  C. 
Burnand  resigns  as  editor  of  the 
London  Punch. 

February  15.— The  anthracite 
operators  and  miners  hold  a  con- 
ference in  New  York  City  ;  the 
demands  of  the  union  are  sub- 
mitted to  a  joint  sub-committee. 

OBITUARY. 

January  22.  —  George  Jacob 
Holyoake.  the  English  author 
and  lecturer,  89. 

January  23.— Profefwor  Seve- 
rio  Kinger,  of  Lehigh  Univer- 
«ty,  85. 

January  25 — General  Joseph 

Wheeler,  fi9  (see  page  288)  

Cardinal  Peter  Lamliert  Goos- 
«en.>*,  of  IWlKium,  79....M.  Bout- 
Dv,  of  pHris,  71.. .  .General  John 
S.  Harri.s.  formerly  UniUfl  .States 

Senator  from  Louisianii,  81  

General  W.  K.  Webb,  a  well- 
known  newspaper  correspond- 
ent in  the  Civil  War,  62. 

January  26.— Sir  Kilward  Thornton,  former  British 
minister  to  the  Uniteil  States,  88. 

January  28.  — Father  Matthew  O  Keefe.  of  Balti- 
mori',  T8. 

January  2ft.— King  Christian  IX.  of  Denmark.  87 
(.lee  page  280  (. 

Fi-bruary  1— Kev.  Joseph  G.  Montfort.  D.I).,  for- 
merly e«litor  of  the  Herald  nml  Pnnhi/fn:  IfcV 

February  2.— Lord  Masham,  the  great  English  In- 
Tentor,  91. 

February  3.— Rev.  Timothy  G.  Darling,  D.D.,  of 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  »53. 

February  5.—  Kev.  Levi  Henry  Cobb,  D.D.,  for 
twenty-i.ne  years  secretAr>-  of  the  Congregational 
Church  Building  .Society,  82. 

February  0.— Prince  Paul  Metternich  of  Aiustria,  '..I 


(The  veteran  social 


TIIK  I.ATK  OEOROE  JACOB  IIOt.YOAKE. 

reformer  of  Kntfiand :  author  of  works  on  coAprration,  etc.) 

 Kev.  Edward  Henrj-  Perowne,  D.D.,  ma-stcr  of  Cor- 
pus Christi  College,  Cambridge,  England. 

February  9.— Paul  I^urence  Dunltnr,  the  negro  poet, 

'M  Samuel  Hopkins  Hiulley,  for  twenty  years  KUi)er- 

intendent  of  the  McAuley  .Mi.ssion  in  New  York  City. 

«3  (General  Jidin    Kat^m,  fornu'rly  I'nited  States 

Commissioner  of  Education.  77  William  Morton 

Grinnell,  a  well-known  New  York  lawyer,  48. 

February  10.  — Cardinal  Adolphe  Perniud,  Arch- 
bishop of  Aututi,  78. 

February  12.— Major  John  W.  Thoma.s,  president  of 
the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  Railroad,  76 
....William  Enicrson  Barrett,  publisher  of  the  Boston 
AdvrrtSxir  nud  Jli  rnrd,  50. 

Febrtiary  15.— Leonard  Kip,  scholar  and  writer,  of 
Albjiny,  X.  Y.,  80. 
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KO  WONIIBK  IT'S  A  HAHD  jou  TO  Dio  THE  PANAMA  CANAL.— From  the  yorih-Amcrican  (PhiUdelphla). 


THE  PfllLir  18  IIAt'NTKn  BY  KEAR  or  A  COAL  STRIKE. 

From  the  Si>okemian-Rei'it*c  (Spokane). 


THEY  HAVE  TUR.NKt)  THEIR  MCT>  BATTERIE8  AOAIKST  HIM. 

From  the  SiMikrman-RevUic  (Spokane) 
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•TAW  POR  TRa  VfUM. 

H0C8B  OV  SaPKEKKNTATlVEH  :  "I  have  ba-xtcHl  them  OB. 
Kow  let  the  Bmftte  put  in  the  flDal  stitchea."— From 


Twoof  tlM  nxMt  flwqneiitly  «Mtooa«d  BfUuitlomi  la 

onr  domestic  affaira  last  month  were  the  fate  of  tiM 
Statciioud  bill  and  the  pomibility  of  a  Htrike  of  ooal 
nii:MT>-.  Tlif  Mibject  uf  (■i)iiKrf>>ii)MHl  net  inn  in  the 
oxatter  of  preserving  Niagara  Kull.s  from  destruction  by 
eorporate  greed  is  one  of  increauiag  inteiMtaiidliBpor- 
tMioe.  InaaearlylaBoeof  the  RKvnwweliopetoaet 
forth  tills  maltar  la  datalL 


WHY  TaaUK  BBOULO  ■■  MO  OOAIi 

the  Svenino  Mall  (Nmr  Tork) 


ATRmm  m  cak  or  a 
Fknb  the  JftraM  (Datath). 


TABOV  WAB. 


OOMOKM  mUL  BATB  TO  AIM  TBOS. 

TramtlMPIomirPrm  l8t.pBuI). 
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TiiK  fiFKMAN  Emperor:  "It's«(fre«t  <>iii«)rttinlty." 
(With  RuBsia  out  of  the  n-ckuiiiiii;.  M>e  KalstcT  in  no  longer  auxioua  over  his  eastern  frontier.) 

From  the  AVim  (DetroitK 
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ThkKaiakr:  "Why  do  the  people  call  me  warlike?  See 
how  peaceful  1  am."— From  La  SUhiturtU  (Pari*). 

Are  the  aims  of  Germany  peaceful  or  warlike*  The 
Kaiser  him>«elf  protentH  that  Germany  staod.s  fur  peace. 
The  re«t  of  the  civilized  world,  however,  is  inclined 
to  look  at  the  present  tendency  of  Gi*rnian  international 
politics  in  the  same  way  nn  the  artist  of  Lu  Silhouette, 
whose  cartoon  we  reproduce  alwve. 


THE  Bf»8IAN  »ITCATIOS  FBOM  WITHIW. 

"H«>U1  fast.  We'll  KC't  It  together  again."- From  Kladdtr- 
adattich  i Berlin). 

A  tem|x>rary  triumph  of  reaction  is  depreRsinn  the 
Russian  Liljerals.  What  will  be  the  final  reKult?  In 
the  vast  empire  of  the  Cjuir  fated  to  fall  Ui  pieces,  or  will 
Count  Witte  Anally  succeed  in  reconcilinK  all  claHseM  of 
society  and  holding  the  state  together?  We  give  a 
German  view  above.  Of  course,  the  chief  subject  of 
British  ctirtoonists  just  now  is  the  tremeuduuji  victory 
of  the  Liljenils  in  the  British  elections. 


mviIlEO  WK  RIDK.  rMTEI>  WE  fALI* 

Who  Will  lead  the  defeated  Brltiiih  ConnervKtlvesV 
From  the  Wtstmiruttr  Uaxette  (London). 


jir-jiTsr  on  the  passing  op  AHTni'R. 
Joe:  "Don't  accept  the  verdict  as  final.  Arthur.** 
From  the  fCutminnttr  OiWtle  (London). 
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GENERAL  JOSEPH  WHEELER. 


GKNKHAL  .lOSKlMI  WHEELER.  wlKxlied 
in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  on  .January  '-.'>, 
in  his  seventieth  year,  was  a  veteran  of  two  wars. 
A  graduate  of  West  Point,  (ieneral  Wheeler 
was  one  of  that  numerous  group  of  oflScers  of 
the  "old  army  "  wlio  "  went  witlj  tlie  South  "  in 
\H*\\  because  the  South  was  their  homeland,  and 
who  fought  many  battles  against  the  Stars  an<l 
Stripes.  Unlike  many  of  his  comrades,  how- 
ever, General  Wlieeler  lived  to  renew  a  loyal 
devotion  to  the  old  Hag.  an<l  oven  to  fight  bat- 
tles for  the  reunited  country.  During  the  Civil 
War  he  was  a  dashing  cavalry  leader,  liaving 
a  brilliant  part  in  the  fighting  at  Chickamauga, 
the  most  desperate  cavalry  battle  of  the  war,  and 


in  several  brilliant  exploits  seriously  harassing 
(reneral  Sherman's  advance.  At  the  close  of 
the  war,  *'  Fighting  Joe,"  as  he  was  called,  was 
a  lieutenant-general,  had  been  under  fire  in 
more  than  eight  hundred  skirmishes,  and  had 
commanded  in  more  than  two  hundred  battles. 
After  the  war.  General  Wheeler  became  a  lawyer 
and  planter  in  Alabama,  and  represented  the 
eighth  Alabama  district  in  Congress  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  At  the  outbreak  of  our  war  with 
Spain  he  was  appointed  a  major-general  of  vol- 
unteers. Tie  was  the  senior  officer  in  the  field  at 
the  liattle  of  San  Juan,  July  1-2,  and  engaged  in 
all  the  conflicts  in  front  of  Santiago,  (reneral 

Wheeler  also  commanded  in  the  Pbilippines.  , 

I  *^  LaOOgle 


THE  LATE  KING  OF  DENMARK. 


BY  EDWIN  BJORKMAN. 


FK  W  care  to  recftll  just  now  that  nhristian  tX. 
of  DeniiKirk  was  not  always  a  popular 
iQOOarcL,  worshiped  by  his  subjects  and  revered 
by  the  whole  civilised  world — or  tliat,  in  {act, 
he  was  once  susppctcd,  foareil,  and  liated  in 
Denmark  as  well  as  l>eyoDd  its  borders.  Aud 
yet  the  meaning  of  his  life-story  cannot  be  clear* 
ly  reatl.  nor  tln'  worth  of  his  life  work  justly 
measared,  if  that  fact  is  uot  kept  iu  mind. 

Contemplation  of  hia  long  and  eventful  career 
compels  the  conclusion  that,  in  public  life  and 
in  till-  lonp  run.  moral  qualities  always  count  for 
iiiort'  tlmn  jjieutul  ones,  personality  for  more 
tiian  genius.  By  virtues  of  the  homeliest  kind,— 
by  sincerity  of  conviction,  ptirity  of  purpose, 
kindness  of  heart,  and  upngtitness  in  his  deal, 
inga  with  all  men. — King  Christian  succeeded, 
notwithstanding  lii.s  lack  of  more  brilliant  gifts, 
in  changing  the  distrust  and  dislike  of  a  whole 
nation  into  confldenoe  and  love.  By  remainiiig 
true  to  himself  and  his  own  idi^als,  hostiln  as 
these  were  to  the  views  aud  ways  of  a  new  time, 
be  managed  to  turn  years  seemingly  wasted  on 
profitless  party  strife  into  a  time  of  birth  and 
growth,  out  of  which  sprang  a  rejuvenated  Dan- 
ish nation,  strong,  progressive,  conscious  of  its 
own  aims  and  needs,  and  self-reliant  without 
arrogn  nre. 

The  young  rriiiceof  Oliicksburg,  whu  ai  ls:>2. 
when  the  impending  extinction  of  the  house  of 
Oldenburjr  made  the  Danish  pnccession  a  burn- 
mg  international  question,  won  the  recognition 
of  five  great  treaty  powers  and  the  two  Soan> 
dtiinvian  .^istrr  nations  as  tlic  lawful  lioir  to  the 
Danish  throne,  was  tlio  younger  son  of  a  Ger- 
man "dozen-prince,"  and  a  claimant  only  by 
reason  of  Ins  inm-riH^r  to  h  diistaiit  relative  of 
the  reigning  monarch,  the  I'rincess  Louise  of 
Hesse.  By  the  Danes  he  was  ntgarded  as  a  for- 
eigner, although  he  had  bi  i-tt  educated  among 
tlu  rn  and  had  fought  by  their  side  in  ISIS  and 
Hgaiugt  his  own  countrymen.  To  the  (Jer- 
nsna  he  was  a  i-enegade  and  a  traitor,  and  they 
"Tx^'ke  contemptuously  of  him  as  *'  the  protocol 
prince."' 

Hardly  had  he  hecome  King  whon  the  crisis 

wli:rh  had  threatoncd  tho  oonntrv  over  since  the 
readjustment  of  European  boundaries  after  tho 
collapse  of  the  Napoleonic  empire  reached  a 
climax  and  the  long  post]ion<'d  conflict  with 
Prussia  was  precipitated.    By  the  importunings 


of  his  ministry  and  the  clamor  of  his  people, 
Christian  was  led,  two  days  after  he  had  donned 
the  royal  robes,  to  sign  the  bill  making  the 
Duchy  of  Schleswig  an  integral  part  of  the 
DfiniHli  riN'dni.  contrary  to  tin'  wisbfs  nf  a  ma- 
jority of  its  population.  Jt  was  the  only  time 
he  yielded  to  any  voice  but  that  of  his  own  con- 
viction. In  l.S7()  he  held  liack  his  people  with 
firm  hand  when  the  cry  for  revenge  on  Ger- 
many rang  loudly  through  the  land  and  eveiy- 
body  was  ready  to  plunge  recklessly  into  an- 
other sanguinary  a<lventurt'. 

I' n fortunately,  that  first  fatal  concession  de- 
termined the  attitude  of  King  Christian  during 
the  rest  of  his  life  toward  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple on  domestic  as  woll  as  foreign  policy.  Up 
to  within  a  few  years  of  his  death  he  acted  the 
part  of  a  iK-nevoIent  despot,  maintaining  firmly 
that  he  knew  lictter  bow  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  nation  than  did  the  mass  of  its  citizens, 
and  that  his  ripinion  counted  for  more  than  aiiy 
expression  of  popular  will.  A  simple  man  by 
nature,  devoted  to  his  duties,  fond  of  his  peo- 
ple, mn]  loviiiLC  nothing  Ijetter  than  to  chat 
freely  and  frankly  with  the  humblest  among  his 
subjects,  he  took  an  unrelenting  stand  against 
modem  parliamentarism  and  what  he  regarded 
a?  popular  encroachments  on  his  sacred  rights 
HA  niouarcli.  And  foremost  of  thusf  h>'  I'liiced 
the  right  to  choose  his  ministers  without  refer- 
ence to  the  political  complexion  of  the  national 
legislalivf  assetnblv.  the  HiLT.sdag. 

A  KiNu  .M(inK  rorri.AH  Tn,\N  HIS  roLiciKS. 

The  -'revised  constitution"  of  l.S(U)  was  a 
masterpiece  of  ambiguity  that  split  up  the  gov- 
erning power  between  an  upj)er  house,  repre- 
senting only  the  King  (who  has  the  appointment 
of  twelve  out  of  sixty-six  members)  and  a  small 
group  of  large  property-owners,  and  a  lower 
house  elected  on  tho  basis  of  a  franchise  ap- 
proaching close  to  umvrr.sul  tjulliage.  For  thirty- 
five  years  the  political  life  of  the  nation  was 
devoted  to  a  strufrgln  botwi'r  ti  tli--  two  branches 
of  the  liigsdag,  the  King  taking  side  with  one, 
while  back  of  the  other  stood  an  almost  undi- 
vided j)r'0]i;c.  Year  afTi  y  y«>ar  a  ri-ai  ti -  nary 
miuistry  stayed  in  office  with  the  sanction  of  tlie 
monarch  and  against  the  will  of  the  people  ;  year 
after  y»>ar  the  constitution  was  ovrr  ridden  and 
the  expenses  of  the  administration  paid  out  ox 
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THE  LATK  KJNU  (  HUIWTIAX  IX.  OF  DENMARK. 
<Born,  April  8,  \m.   Died.  January  »,  IWW.) 


"provisional  budgets,"  created  by  royal  decree 
and  unsanctioned  l>y  the  Rigsdag.  By  laws  of 
similar  origin  the  right  of  meeting  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  were  curtailed.  The  leaders 
of  the  opposition  were  hotni«K'il  and  prosecuted 
and  imprisoned.  Currying  out  the  wishes  of  the 
King  anil  tlu;  constantly  dwin<lling  parly  back 
of  them,  the  Estrup  ministry  spent  |ti:{, 000,000 
on  a  ring  of  ix-rmanent  fortifications  around  the 
capital,  which  was  opposed  almost  unanimously 
by  the  people,  and  which  was  declared  by  the 
clearest  heads  in  the  land  to  serve  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  tempt  the  enemy. 

Yet  no  word  was  uttered  against  the  King 


himself.  At  a  time  when  peasants  and  work- 
ingmen  spoke  with  equal  eagerness  of  armed 
resistance,  when  the  Rigsdag  rejected  every  prop- 
osition emanating  from  the  ministry,  and  when 
the  country  rang  with  shouts  of  protest  against 
the  violation  of  its  constitutional  liberty,  the 
King  walked  about  the  streets  of  his  capital  in 
acconlance  with  his  life-long  habit,  as  safe  from 
harm  and  insult  as  if  he  had  been  surrounded 
only  by  the  devoted  members  of  his  own  family. 
One  reason  for  this  rare  state  of  affairs  lay  in 
the  sane  temper  of  the  people  ;  another  in  the 
general  recognition  of  the  disinterestedness  and 
probity  of  the  monarch.   Had  Christian  IX.  been 
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another  mftu  tbftn  lie  was,  Denmark  would  have 
bad  freedom  twenty  years  ago,  or  a  revolution. 

Denmark's  nEMOCRAor  akd  industry. 

The  repression  of  the  popular  will  acted  like  a 
weight  on  the  sBfcty-vatve  of  a  boiler.  Each 
passing  year  niaiie  the  mass  of  the  ppople  more 
radical  in  their  views.  The  ministerial  party  in 
the  lower  homee  ehrank  to  eight  members.  Sev- 
enJ  times  portions  of  the  "  Left seceded  and 
joined  the  conservatiye  ''Right,"  only  to  be  re- 
placed by  new  and  more  tnistworthy  men  at  the 
next.  i'l<'cti<>n.  I^ooinl  ripriiocr;i''y.  wliii-li  in  !S7'2 
could  drum  up  only  19!)  votes  for  its  pioneer 
leader  in  the  capital  polled  55,000  votes  ont  of  a 
total  24R.000  in  1903,  and  sent  1 6  representatives 
to  the'  Folkething.  To-day,  the  Danish  nation 
must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  democratic 
in  the  world.  To  day,  there  are  few  countries 
where  the  political  lif*^  stirs  more  vigorously 
than  in  Denmark.  The  people  and  its  leaders, 
granted  their  legal  riglits  at  last,  are  going  ahead 
rapidly  now,  and  with  fewer  jiiistaki's  (Imn  wnuKl 
have  followed  thirty -five  years  of  unopposed 
parliamentarism. 

Niir  ili'l  tl;(^  diversion  of  {lolitical  activity  from 
its  natural  channels  interfere  with  the  steady 
development  of  national  resonrees.  Denmark 
has  grown  immensely  in  wealth  and  prosperity 
since  ld63.  Conmierce  and  industry  have  ad- 
vaneed  with  giant  strides.  The  national  debt 
JiMbees  reduced  from  265,000,000  crowns  (a 
crown  equals  26.:,  nts)  in  1868  to  210,000,000 
in  1!»00,  although  a  Imndred  millions  or  more 
hiive  been  spent  daring  that  i)eriod  on  the  build 
ing  of  government  railroads  and  the  purchase  of 
private  roads.  The  entire  Danish  railroad  sys- 
tem ia  government  property  to-day,  and  readen 
a  fur  net  pro6t 

ALUAWOBB  WITH  BUBOPBAy  ROTALTT. 

And  in  the  meantime  Denmark  has  come  to 
hold  a  unique  position  among  the  civilized 
"powers  of  the  world,  it  may  be  said,  thanks  to 
a  series  of  matrimonial  alliances  which  have 
m.ide  the  Danish  royal  liouse  related  to  almost 
every  reigning  family  in  Europe.  These  ad- 
vantjigeous  ties,  which  fnmieh  better  guarantee 
for  the  future  security  of  the  country  than  any 
treaties,  were  largely  the  outcome  of  the  good- 
natnred  bnt  none  the  leas  effective  scheming  of 
the  clever,  clear-headed  Qtii  i  ti  1,< .ni;-.  ,  whoso 
death,  in  1»08,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  was  the 
greatest  sorrow  that  ever  befell  King  Christian 


in  his  eighty-eight  years  of  life.  Her  plana,  > 
however,  might  liave  availed  little  but  for  the 

general  respect  inspired  by  the  King's  character. 
At  the  very  ebb-tide  of  his  country's  fortunes, 
this  treaty -jnade  and  newly  arrived  monarch  of 
a  third-class  power  saw  his  second  daughter 
marrit-d  fo  the  iH'ir  to  tlic  .  Russian  Ktnpire, 
wlulti  just  before  his  own  enthronement  another 
daughter  had  been  married  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  iiiid  a  son  V'pcame  Kinfx  nf  (rreece.  The 
Crown  Prince,  .now  King  Frederick  VIII.,  mar- 
ried, about  tliat  time,  the  only  child  of  the  late 
Kiiif:  Charles  XV.  of  Sweden,  olitaiiiiii^^'  with 
her  one  of  the  largest  private  fortunes  said  to 
be  owned  by  any  reigning  monarch.  And  gradtt* 
ally  the  royal  palaces  in  and  about  Copenhagen 
became  so  many  havens  of  refuge  whore  fatigued 
royalty  could  find  relief  from  the  restraint  of 
court  ceremonials  and  the  worries  of  governing, 
and  whnre,  between  a  hunt  and  a  dance,  the  pre- 
carious peace  of  the  Comment  was  more  than 
once  patched  up  for  another  few  years. 

A  poesiBLK  acAwnmAViAit  vedbratiox. 

.  Although  King  Ohrietian  never  took  kindly 

to  the  idea  of  a  united  Scandinavia,  more  was 
done  during  his  reign  than  ever  before  to  bring 
the  three  sister  nations  into  intimate  relation* 
ship.  They  have  now  the  same  monetary  sys- 
tem, coins  of  each  nation  circulating  without 
restraint  throughout  the  three  countries.  They 
have  many  commercial  and  financial  laws  and 
regulations  in  common,  and  at  present  a  tri- 
national  cotimtihsion  is  at  work  on  the  codifica- 
tion and  unification  of  the  entire  civil  code.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  sepnreticn  of  Norway  and 
Sweden  and  the  elevation  of  a  grandson  of  the 
aged  King  to  the  Norwegian  ^rone  tends  to 
facilitate  rather  than  to  obstruct  the  future  reali- 
zation of  a  Scandanavian  federation.  The  elctc- 
tion  of  King  Haakon  by  the  Norwegians  was  a 
great  joy  to  his  grandfatlier.  who,  in  spite  of  liis 
four-score-aud-eight,  was  actively  planning  to 
attend  the  crowning  at  far-off  Ttoiiuhjem  when 
death  cut  his  life-thread. 

Of  the  new  King  little  ran  be  said  now.  His 
tact  and  his  warm  iiiierest  in  his  people  are 
known.  Turrrtlu  r  with  his  more  modern  views 
on  the  rrlatiouship  between  monarch  and  nation, 
they  will  undoubtedly  serve  to  make  him  an  ef- 
ficient leader  of  his  people  on  the  path  to  ever- 
increasing  prosperity  and  self  realization  in  art 
and  literature  as  well  as  in  public  *  spirited 
citizeusliip. 
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THE  NOTED  ROCK  8PUIXU  OS  THK  LJMCOLJt  FAUM,  IN  KENTUCKT. 

A  PARK  OF  PATRIOTISM:  THE  LINCOLN  FARM. 


NOT  until  Washington  had  been  dead  half  a 
century  did  the  American  people  realize 
the  historic  significance  that  centered  in  the  old 
Mount  Vernon  honje  and  take  steps  to  preserve 
it  as  part  of  the  nation's  heritage. 

It  is  now  almost  a  century  since  the  great 
martyr- President,  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  born 
on  a  little  farm  of  one  hundred  and  t«>n  acres, 
two  miles  from  the  little  town  of  Hodgenville, 
in  the  heart  of  Kentucky,  and  his  birthplace 
is  to  this  day  a  scene  of  neglect  and  decay. 

One  hundred  years  ago  this  month  of  March, 
Thomas  Lincoln,  of  Virginian  birth,  laid  claim 
to  a  little  farm  in  the  center  of  which  was  a 
noted  spring,  sheltered  from  the  summer  suns  by 
a  shelving  rock.  The  waters  of  that  spring, 
even  in  that  early  time,  were  famous  througli- 
out  Hardin  County,  in  which  it  was  located,  as 
now  it  is  famous  throughout  central  Kentucky. 
Near  this  i)icture8quo  natural  spring  this  strong 
young  Virginian,  a  carpenter  by  trade,  built  a 
log  cabin,  to  which,  on  the  following  10th  o£ 
June,  he  brought  his  bride,  Nancy  Hanks ;  and 
in  that  little  cabin,  three  years  later,  the  Lincoln 
family  gave  welcome  to  the  child  whose  name  was 
to  belong  to  the  ages.  On  this  farm  the  boy  Abra- 
ham useti  to  play  with  his  sister  and  tlie  boys  of 
his  neighborhood.  In  this  little  cabin  Lincoln 
received  his  first  schoolmg  in  tlie  primary  three 
U  s  from  his  mother,  who  taught  him  what  she 
could  in  the  long  evenings  by  the  light  from 
spice-wood  twigs  hacked  together  upon  a  log. 

It  was  during  the  nine  years  spent  ujwn  this 
farm  that  Lincoln  enjoyed  all  the  real  boyhood 
he  ever  had.  Though  the  life  there,  as  in  In- 
diana and  Illinois,  as  ho  later  said,  was  de- 


scribed by  the  single  sentence  in  Gray's  Elegy, 
"The  sliort  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor,"  his 
real  play-time  was  on  the  rock-spring  farm.  Here 
he  was  a  natural  boy,  hunting  coons  and  par- 
tridges, victimizing  his  playfellows  with  practical 
jokes,  always  accompanying  his  father  with 
grist  to  th(i  mill,  for  the  sake  of  an  outing,  and 
for  the  same  reason  he  pursued  the  stone-wag- 
ons and  the  help  which  his  fatlier  used  to 
general  into  service  along  the  old  picturesque 
Louisville  and  Nashville  pike,  of  which  the 
good  father  was  the  county  supervisor. 

Partly  because  of  the  growing  development 
in  that  section  of  the  slave  trade,  which  Thomas 
Lincoln  thoroughly  hated,  and  partly  because  of 
the  insecurity  of  land  titles  at  that  time,  the 
father  of  Abraham  determined  to  move  north 
across  the  broad  Ohio  to  seek  fortune  in  the  vast 
wilderness  of  Indiana.  To  the  grave  of  the  baby 
brother  the  troubled  mother  took  the  boy  Abra- 
ham and  his  little  sister  to  say  good-bye,  a  scene 
that  so  aiTected  the  sensitive  soul  of  that  rugged 
little  pioneer  that  he  was  never  able  to  refer  to 
it  in  later  years  without  touches  of  emotion. 
Then  came  the  long  heroic  pioneer  journey  by 
ox-team  to  the  north.  This  ended  the  childhood 
of  the  First  American.  "  Tliough  but  nine 
years  old  when  the  little  caravan  ceased  its  jour- 
neying and  sought  to  make  a  clearing  in  the 
woods  of  Indiana,  the  axe  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Abe.  From  that  day  on  it  was  work, 
— rail-splitting,  study,  unceasing  energy,  tiro- 
less  effort, — until  such  labors  began  to  bear  their 
tangible  fruits  and  he  became  known  as  Honest 
Abo,  the  lawyer."'  "the  sad  humorist  of  the  San- 
gamon," and  "the  politician  of  unimpeachable 
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integrity,"  and,  finally,  the  "crude,  awkward 
pay  from  Illinois,"  who  won  the  Chicago  con- 
vention, in  1S60,  away  from  the  more  polished 
and  accomplished  Chase,  of  Ohio,  and  Seward,  of 
New  York. 

The  rest  of  his  groat  story, — his  campaign  for 
the  Presidency,  his  great  and  burdened  war  ad- 
ministration, his  reiilection,  and  his  tragic  death, 
— is  known  to-day  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  nation.  During  each  succeeding 
decade,  since  the  tragic  end  of  that  remarkable 
life,  the  American  people  have,  through  the  per- 
spective of  time,  found  their  appreciation  of 
his  great  character  and  achievements  constantly 
growing.  Yet  in  all  these  years  no  national 
movement  has,  until  now,  been  begun  to  pre- 
serve, park,  and  embellish  the  birthplace  and 
boyliood  home  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  which, 
while  Tn-sident  of  the  United  States,  he  once 
said  :  "  When  the  war  is  over  I  would  like  very 
much  to  visit  my  old  Kentucky  home  ;  I  remem- 
ber the  old  home  very  well." 

In  these  ninety  years  and  more  since  the  Lin- 
coln family  left  that  bit  of  rugged,  rolling  tree- 
and-bush-covered  farm  the  records  of  the  Hodg- 
enville  court-house  show  that  the  title  to  the 
property  has  changed  but  twice.  A  wealthy 
restaurant-owner  in  New  York  City  bought  it 
from  the  Creel  family,  of  Kentucky,  who  bought 
it  from  Thomas  Lincoln.  This  New  Yorker  had 
hoped  to  make  a  national  park  of  the  place, 
through  some  device  or  other,  but  business  fail- 
ure threw  his  estate  into  litigation,  and  there  it 
rested  for  years.  During  this  period,  Mr.  John 
Wanaiiiaker  is  known  to  have  made  rei>eated  at- 
tempts to  secure  tlie  projierty  ;  various  patriotic 
societies  have  undertaken  to  save  the  place  ;  a  bill 
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was  introduced  in  the  Kentucky  Legislature, 
but  failed  to  pass  ;  the  postniaster  at  Hodgen- 
ville  made  several  attempts  to  rally  local  inter- 
est in  the  preservation  of  the  property,  and  even 
appealed,  without  success,  for  Congressional  as- 
sistance in  the  matter.  Early  in  August  of  1 905, 
by  order  of  the  court,  the  property  was  an- 
nounced for  sale  at  public  auction,  from  the 
court-house  steps  at  Ilodgmville.  Humors  were 
current  at  the  time  that  various  commercial 
organizations  were  contemplating  purchasing 
the  farm  at  that  sale  and  using  it,  through  some 
means  or  other,  for  advertising  their  enter- 
prises. Among  such  was  a  prominent  Eastern 
department-store  proprietor  and  a  Louisville  dis- 
tiller. Believing  that  such  vandalism  should  be 
checked,  and  that  the  property  should  in  some 
way  revert  to  the  f>eople,  Mr.  Kobert  J.  Collier, 
of  New  York,  bought  the  farm  under  the  ham- 
mer, and  with  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  of  the  Review 
OF  Reviews,  and  others  organized  the  Lincoln 
Farm  Association,  which  has  been  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Kentucky,  to  develop  the  Lin- 
coln birthplace-farm  into  a  national  park.  Gov. 
Joseph  W.  Folk,  of  Missouri,  acting  as  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  is  supported  in  this 
movement  by  a  board  of  trustees  of  representa- 
tive citizens,  including  the  lion.  Joseph  H. 
Choate,  ex-ambassador  to  England  ;  the  Hon. 
"William  11.  Taft.  SecreUry  of  War  ;  the  Hon. 
Horace  Porter,  ex-ambassador  to  France  :  the 
Hon.  Lyman  J.  Gage,  ex-Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury ;  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Archbishop  of  Balti- 
more ;  Mr.  Norman  Ilapgood,  of  Collier  s  Wtekltf  ; 
Col.  Henry  Watterson,  editor  of  the  Louisville 
Courier- Journal ;  Mr.  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens, 
sculptor ;   the  Rev.   Jenkin   Lloyd  Jones,  of 

Chicago;  District  Attorney 
William  Travers  Jerome, 
of  New  York  ;  Mr.  Samuel 
L.  Clemens  (Mark  Twain)  ; 
August  Belmont  ;  Edward 
M.  Shepard,  of  the  New- 
York  bar  ;  Miss  Ida  M.  Tar- 
bell;  Charles  A.  Towne.  ex- 
United  States  Senator  from 
Minnesota  and  now  Con- 
jrressman  from  New  York  ; 
Thomas  Hastings,  architect ; 
Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  editor  of 
the  Review  of  Reviews  ; 
Mr.  Robert  J.  Collier,  of 
New  York ;  Mr.  Clarence 
11.  Mackay,  president  of  the 
Postal  Telegraph  &  Cable 
Company,  acting  as  treas- 
urer, and  Mr.  Richard 
Lloyd  Jones  as  secretary. 
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This  patriotic  association  is  now  making  an 
Appeal  to  the  American  people  for  voluntary 
contributions  of  any  sum  from  twenty-five  cents 
to  twenty-five  dollars,  as  an  endowment  anU 
trust  fund  for  the  association,  the  sole  purpose 
of  which  is  to  make  of  this  historic  spot  a  na- 
tional shrine  of  patriotism  and  civic  inspiration. 

It  is  the  pur{x>se  of  the  Lincoln  Farm  .Asso- 
ciation, directed  by  the  patriotic  citizens  who 
compose  its  board  of  trustees,  and  in  which  as- 
sociation every  American  shall  be  given  mem- 
bership who  contributes  any  sum  upward  of 
twenty-five  cents  to  the  general  subsidy  of  tliis 
plan,  to  make  of  this  liistoric  spot  a  national 
park  and  an  infinitely  wider  and  broader  in- 
spiration than  that  of  the  national  parks  of  Get- 
tysburg, Chickamauga.  Missionary  Ridge,  and 
Vicksburg.  It  is  not  to  be  a  park  to  commem- 
orate our  lamentable  differences,  but  a  park  to 
commemorate  our  unity,  harmony,  prosperity, 
and  high  citizenship.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Lincoln  Farm  Association  to  restore  to  its  orig- 
inal site  the  log  cabin  in  which  Altraham  Lincoln 
was  born,  and  which  has  been  carried  away  by 
vandal  hands  as  an  idle  curiosity  and  exhibition. 
The  old  spring  will  be  properly  cleaned  and  pro- 
tected ;  the  old  fields  which  Lincoln  himself  use<l 
to  help  to  plant  will  be  put  in  blue  grass  ;  at 
least  one  noble  monument  will  be  erected  to 
grace  the  grounds  ;  and  there  will  be  an  histor- 
ical museum,  which  President  Roosevelt  has  sug- 
gested should  be  called  ••  a  temple  of  patriotic 


A  BIT  op  THE  PARV  AH  IT  APPKAItS  TO-tlAT. 

(The  house  in  the  center  of  the  picture  was  built  after  the  Lincoln.-*  left  the  farm ;  It  U  now  uccupicd  by  the  keeper.) 
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THE  CAHIN  IN  WHICH  I.INC(U.?(  WAS  BORN. 

(It  in  a  part  nf  the  plans  of  the  Lincoln  Farm  Asaoclation  to 
restore  thin  Iok  cabin  to  it«  original  iilte  on  the  farm.) 


righteouanoss."  This  should  be  made  in  the  form 
of  a  permanent  building,  which  should  safely 
house  the  historic  treasures  to  be  gathered  and 
placed  there. 

Lying,  as  this  farm  does,  almost  at  the  very 
center  of  our  national  population,  it  will  ever 
be  most  accessible,  and  in  many  ways  will  be 
the  most  attractive  of  all  our  historical  parks, 
antl  tlie  most  uneful  as  a  common  ground  for 
the  nation,  representing,  as  it  will,  a  great  na- 
tion's school  of  peace,  civic  righteousness,  and 
unity. — a  museum  of  national  loyalty,  where  ani- 
mosity will  forever  be  buried,  and  where  North 
and  South  will  find  a  common  ground  of  pride. 


ANATOLE  LE  BRAZ. 


[M.  Le  Brnz,  who  arrive*!  in  Ntrw  York  on  February  7  for  a  lecture  tour  under  the  auspices  of  the  Alliance  Fran- 
9aise,  hiis  alrcmly  deliverwl  «e\'eral  lectures  at  Harvard  University  on  the  Celun  of  Brittany.  As  can  be  seen 
from  the  alwve  iwrlrait,  this  nift«<l  Frenchman  ha.s  a  highly  magnetic  personality.  He  is  really  more 
apostle  than  niati  of  letters.  Eloquent  and  convincing  ah  he  is  on  the  lecture  platform,  he  in  more  eloquent 
and  convincing  when,  having  chanced  ui)ou  a  sympathetic  list«ner,  he  feels  free  to  speak  of  himself  and  the 
faith  that  is  in  him.  At  such  times  he  8i>eakH  unreservedly  in  the  fervent  yet  dreamy  fashion  that  charac- 
terizes the  Celt.  He  chose  teaching  as  his  career,  he  says,  because  "  I  insisted  upon  being  stationed  among 
my  iinrnf<Uat«  compiitriots.  I  taught  for  fourteen  years  at  the  Lycee  of  Quimper  in  spite  of  educational  and 
journalistic  offers  from  Paris.  At  a  time  when  every  one  who  wielded  a  pen  was  being  drawn  to  the  capital, 
I  resolved  to  renuiin  faithful  to  my  native  province ;  and  if  there  is  anything  original  about  my  work  it  is 
entirely  due  to  the  fact  that,  son  of  Brittany,  1  gave  myself  to  Brittany  Ixxly  and  soul.  In  fact,  my  sole 
thought  and  my  s^jle  ambition  were  to  bring  to  light  what  is  most,  personal  aud  most  profound  in  my  coun- 
try and  my  race.  For  that,  it  was  not  enough  to  study  myself.  It  was  necessary  to  search  in  the  bouI  of 
the  people,  where  it  is  preserved  intact.  For  years  I  wandered  up  and  down  the  moors  and  the  coasta.  I 
haunted  the  thatclied  huts  of  the  ix-asants  and  the  fishermen.  I  delve<l  in  the  mines  of  their  memories,  and 
brought  forth,  little  by  little,  their  eiu-hanting  secrets.  I  want  now,  if  destiny  i>ermit,  to  study  the  rela- 
tions of  Brittany  to  the  other  Celtic  countries.  This  is  a  practically  unworked  field.  There  are  va.ster 
subjects,  I  know,  but  I  doubt  if  there  are  many  richer  and  nuire  seductive  ones."] 


ANATOLE  LE  BRAZ,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 

CELT  OF  FRANCE. 

BY  CARROLL  DUNHAM. 


Tilb^  Celtic  peoples  of  Europe,  driveu  west- 
ward by  die  preesnre  of  other  races  now 
dominnnt.  inhabit  the  extreme  peninsulas  and 
islands  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  They  hold 
their  own  in  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  in 
EiiirliHli  roniwall,  and  in  the  great  wild  prov- 
ince u£  Brittauy,  in  France.  Many  instances  of 
Celtic  energy  may  be  found  in  the  history  of 
England  ;  and  that  country's  conflicts  with  Ire- 
land, though  more  or  less  disguised  under  the 
forms  of  peace,  have  not  yet  died  away.  Al- 
though they  have  become  powerless  to  govern 
other  races,  thf  forct-  and  g-'nius  of  thti  ("cits  still 
aficct  those  who  have  overcome  them.  They 
ding  to  their  nationality  in  spite  of  politied 
absorption,  nnd  shoot  penetrating  inflnences 
through  the  races  ruling  them. 

We  Amerleam  are  familiar  with  the  Celts  of 
Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland.  The  Cits  of 
France,  however,  are  lees  well  known  to  us; 
much  less  well  known  than  they  deserve  to  be. 
Until  within  our  own  time  they  have  bt  t  n  an 
isolated  and  a  separate  people.  Armorica>  thoir 
ancient  country,  now  known  as  Brittany',  did  not 
become  a  part  of  the  growing  kingdom  of  France 
•until  ft  year  ]>cfore  the  first  voyage  of  Cohimbus. 

A  passioiittte  conservatism  has  always  charac- 
terized these  Celts.  They  have  ching  to  old 
allegiances,  much  as  they  have  clun^  to  tho 
fringes  of  their  old  lands.  Usually  more  ruyul- 
Ist  than  the  king,  they  have  oft«'n  Ijeen  more  re- 
ligious than  the  church.  Tt  may  bi-  said  tliat 
their  royalties,  if  intense,  have  often  been  nar- 
row, llieir  unit  of  government  has  been  the 
clan  rather  than  tho  nation  ;  tlio  clan,  a  kind  of 
enlarged  family,  grouped  about  a  tightiug  leader, 
who  was  also  a  judge,  a  provider,  a  benevolent, 
parental,  arbitrary,  and  absolutt'  master.  Some- 
thing of  this  survives  among  us  in  the  vitality 
and  persistence  of  a  clan  rule  like  that  of  Tarn* 
many  in  New  York. 

The  Celts  of  Brittany  are  thns  a  fx^oplc  of 
strongly  marked  ciiaracter.  Tho  warrior,  at  the 
head  of  his  clan,  is  one  uf  their  great  men.  The 
woodland  prii'SL  it^  another  ;  and  quite  as  inter- 
'^ting  and  im]>ortant  as  either  is  the  miiiatrel, 
who  sings  of  love  and  war,  of  the  mystical  forest 
anil  t'li-  irods  aT»ove.  (")no  may  find  his  ?iic'.'''><sor 
today  in  the  wandering  singer,  who  goes  from 
Patdon  to  Pardon,  x«cit^  in  the  Breton  tongue 


old  pueius  iroiu  memory,  and  often  delighting 
his  listeners  with  now  ones  of  his  own  creation. 

Such  a  man.  born  of  tlie  Bretons,  trained  in 
the  schools  of  Paris,  a  minstrel  and  teller  of 
tales,  is  Anatole  Le  Bras. 

TiO  Brsz  was  born  in  tho  center  of  the  Breton 
penin8uh^  in  the  region  covered  by  the  famous 
forest  of  Broeeliande,  among  the  clans  of  wood> 
cutters,  charcoal-burners,  and  makers  of  sabots. 
He  says  of  himself  :  "  I  imagine  that  the  Celtic 
Vivien  visited  my  birthplace  more  than  once.** 
All  his  ancestors  were  Bretons  of  old  stock ;  he 
is  what  an  Irishman  would  call  '-a  true  son  of 
the  old  sod."  His  native  language  was  Breton. 
His  parents  spoko  no  other,  nor  did  tlm  boy 
learn  French  until  he  was  seven  years  old.  Ho 
was  born  in  the  hills,  but  when  he  was  two  his 
family  moved  to  the  north  coast.  There  he 
grow  np  among  the  natives.  At  tho  age  of  ten 
he  Went  to  school  at  Saint-Brieuc,  finishing  bis 
preparatory  studies  afterward  in  Parisi,  miere 
lie  subsequently  took  the  university  degrees  at 
the  Sorbonne. 

After  seven  years*  work  in  Paris,  confident  of 
his  ability  to  express  himself,  his  one  desire  was 
to  return  to  Brittany.  He  was  drawn  thither 
by  the  conviction  that  his  work  lay  there,  ready 
to  his  hand,  among  the  men  of  his  race.  Ho 
wont  to  Qnimpor,  where  he  taught  at  tho  Lycd'O 
for  funrteen  years,  liviug  iu  au  uld  uiunor-houso 
set  in  a  beautiful  garden  at  one  end  of  the  town. 
The  native  peasants  and  sailors  soon  learned  the 
way  there,  and  on  winter  evenings  they  sat  about 
his  fire  telling  tales.  In'  writing  of  this  time,  Lo 
Braz  says  :  "As  T  listened  to  them  the  lines  of 
the  '  Chansons  de  la  Brdagne '  began  to  sing  in 
my  mind."  He  wrote  down  the  songs,  turned 
them  into  French,  and  published  a  book  which 
was  crowned  by  the  French  Academy  and  made 
its  anthor*B  name  known  throughout  France. 

Another  work  even  more  unusual  in  its  qual- 
ity had  a  somewhat  similar  oritrin.  This  is  tho 
book  known  as  the  «<  Legends  of  Death  iu  Brit- 
tany." Its  method  is  original,  and  its  rontents 
of  peculiar  interest,  for  it  is  a  (  oilection  of  tho 
legends  of  the  Bretuu  people,  taken  down  verba- 
Hm  in  their  own  words  and  translated  into 
French. 

Each  legend  and  each  variant  is  ascribed  to 
its  narrator,  with  the  place  where  it  was  heard 
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and  the  date  added.  The  paticut  labor  required 
to  prodnctt  this  vork  can  only  be  gneued  at  by 

those  who  know  the  sbyness  and  taciturn  rcsorvo 
of  the  Breton  people.  Tlie  first  edition  has  long  . 
been  out  of  print,  but  a  second  is  now  obtaiD- 
able.  There  U  pro  hal  iy  no  better  way  of  enter*  • 
ifi^;  into  the  nature  of  the  Celts  than  by  reading 
this  book.  Something  in  our  blood,  something 
elemental  in  us,  answers  to  these  legends,  per- 
haps because  f<'\v  of  us  Americans  are  without 
some  tincture  of  the  Celt. 

It  was  only  after  sneh  a  long  and  thorough 
training  that  Lo  Braz  V'Ogan  to  use  his  knowl- 
edge with  the  freedom  of  a  creative  artist  Uo 
is  a  born  storyoteUer,  who  pnts  into  his  tales  and 
verses  his  own  heart,  and  his  deep  understand- 
ing of  his  people.  His  book  <'Au  Pays  des 
Pardons  "  deals  with  the  religious  state  of  mind, 
which  he  considers  to  be  the  most  marked  trait 
of  the  race.  In  other  books  he  has  riescribeil 
the  homely  yet  poetic  Breton  life,  a«  lived  ou 
the  eea^  or  in  the  woods,  or  on  the  desolate  wind* 
Fwopt  wastes  f)f  tln»  province.  Amonjr  these 
books  may  be  mentioned  "Piques  dlslande;" 
Vieilles  Hiatoires  du  Pays  Breton,*'  and  "Le 
Cardirn  dn  Ffu."  More  recent  works  nro  <'La 
Terre  du  Passe  "  and  "  Contes  du  tSolcil  et 
de  la  Brun  ;  *'  and  latest  of  all  is  the  study  of  the 
<'  Thc'&tro  Celtiqne/'  which  brought  him  his  doc* 
tor's  degree. 

Anatole  IjC  Braz  is  by  origin  and  early  ex- 
perience himadfatrue  Celt  of  Brittany.  Among 
them  he  has  grown  up,  speaking  their  language, 
thinking  their  thoughts,  dreaming  their  dreams. 
It  is  because  of  this  that,  stuilying  the  t'eltio 
peoples,  lie  has  b«>»>n  able  to  do  so,  not  by  obser- 
vation only,  but  by  that  must  intimate  of  all 
methods,  the  study  of  traits  spontaneous  in  him- 
self, n.iing  liis  tr.iined  intelligence  and  his  re- 
markable talent  to  penetrate  the  characteristics 
and  peculiar  gifts  of  his  own  authentic  Breton 
naturr.  That  which  an  oulsid.T  would  carofully 
obeerve  and  laboriously  note  down,  Le  Braz  him- 
self actually  is ;  and  therefore,  when  meet  free, 
most  unconscious,  most  inspired,  he  is  most  truly 
Breton.  Shy  and  secretive,  the  Breton  is  like 
the  mountain  in  his  own  legend  which  opened 
onco  in  ev'-rv  lum  ir.  ii  years,  and  then  only 
■when  the  twelve  strokes  of  midnight  sounded. 
Th*'  stranger  never  enters.  But  to  Le  Braz  the 
humblest  peasants  open  their  liearts  and  reveal 
their  dreams,  fi  r  }ic  is  a  brother, — familiar,  in- 
deed, with  the  strange  and  distant  outer  world  of 
France,  but  truly  at  one  with  them,  sharing 
their  visions,  lovino:  tht-'ir  beliefs.  Thus,  he  has 
become  their  mouthpiece,  the  represeuutive 
Ban  of  their  race  in  France. 


The  late  Augusto  Sabatier.  one  of  the  ablest 
of  bis  xenMurkable  family,  writing  of  the  <*Q«r- 
dien  dn  Feu  "  in  the  Jammal  <k  Gativt,  says : 

r  wieur  Anatole  Ia'  Braz  lia-s  placed  himself  at  the 
outset  iu  the  Am  rauk  of  our  writers  uf  romances.  I 
know  no  one,  at  present,  who  shows  a  more  original 
native  talsat  or  a  happier  development,  "ii—if  |^ 
Breton,  In  mind  and  principle,  he  guacda  wtth  JMotn 
care  the  sacrr-d  flami-  of  Ci-ltic  ikk'sv,  which  from  th  ■ 
old  Armoricao  hearthstone  had  i>tiNKed  into  hin  suul 
and  illumined  his  feelings,  his  thoughts,  his  style,  hla 
whole  manner  of  Ufo.  His  tales  and  poems  show  tlm 
nwbmcholy  of  the  race,  the  mdnem  of  the  land,  the 
sobriety  of  crctiirfs  and  attitudes,  the  tenderness  of 
heart,  aud  that  old  Imliit  of  dri-aiuing  life  iuBtead  of 
living  it. 

Bat  the  pictuteaque  aad  the  exotic  are  not  his  only 
qnalttkM.  Seenes  and  events  are  symbols  to  Mm  of  the- 

Htiite  nf  the  human  soul.  His  cultivated  and  tbouKht- 
ful  -spirit  rines  easily  from  particulars  to  geru-nilities ; 
he  perceives  the  deep  mystery  of  theeMtninoti  lot,  m  rosy* 
the  background  of  which  individual  dei>tinies  some- 
times flash  for  a  moment.  So  that  after  eharming  ob- 
with  exteritir  details,  with  the  qnaintneM  of  his  local 
stories,  he  touches  and  movwi  us  by  n  sort  of  gloomy 
jihilosophy.  Is  it  iKit,  the  stgti  tiuitiiutl  (if  t)ie  Rrt-at 
artist  to  put  the  buinan  and  luiivcrvnl  into  n  t-pecial 
and  living  form  T 

I  should  like  to  exprew  here,  to  Moosiear  Le  Bras, 
my  appredatlon  of  what  fn  Ua  works  Improswew  ftaelf 
hn  clfftrly  "ti  eniitt-jniiorHry  literiit luv.  I  lun  grateful 
to  hiii»  for  not  pursuing  psychology,  whicli  killn  ro- 
mance ;  for  not  inHertiug  any  sort  of  pliilosophic  refleo> 
tion  in  his  poetry  or  his  proee ;  for  ooatenting  bimsett 
wfth  the  spontaneooH,  uneonicioaa  phlloaopby  of  th» 
hiinuin  soul  which  we  can  find  for  ourwlves  iu  the  old 
legends,  in  the  common  speech,  in  the  catastrophp?<  of 
•lemental  passion.  In  short,  I  am  grateful  to  him  for 
remaining  simply  poet  and  story-teUer.  I  am  glad  that 
Mottrieor  lie  Bras  has  a  natlTe  country  and  la  fidthfol 
to  it  :  that  he  lives  in  his  donr  Rrittany,  and  has  no  de- 
sire to  leave  it ;  that  having  n  lireton  soul,  he  does  not 
try  to  make  it  a  Parisian  one;  tliat  he  is*  ever  pusliine; 
hia  roots  farther  into  bis  native  soil,  which  rewarda  him 
year  by  year  with  ber  nourldilug  foree,  and  inaptraa 
him  with  admirable  storieK 

Bitberto,  Monsieur  I^e  Braz  has  given  us  only  de- 
taolied  talcs  jiiid  h-goiids,  such  as  ■■  Vifillf>  llistoiren 
du  Pays  Breton,"  or  "PAijueH  d'lslHiide.  "  Now  he  has 
aeoomplished  the  decisive  work  of  a  ripe  mind.  I  do- 
not  think  that  I  exaggerate  in  saying  that  "LeOardlen 
du  Feu"  is  a  maMterpleoe.  It  is  a  gloomy  and  sllena 
tragedy,  p<'rva<h-d  by  the  simple  postiy  and dliiDa  tK«. 
ror  of  the  aiu  ient  t  ragedies. 

Monsieur  Lo  Braz  is  at  present  professor  of 
Celtic  literature  at  the  University  of  Rennea. 

He  has  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  Alliance 
Fran(;ai8e  to  visit  the  United  States  during  the 
present  year  for  the  purpose  of  lecturing  on  the 
Celts  of  Brittany  at  several  of  our  American 
universities.  He  Las  the  hap|iy  faculty,  not  al- 
ways possessed  by  authors,  ol  speaking  as  well 
as  lie  writes. 
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THE  IMPERIAL  CHINESE  SPECIAL  MISSION. 

BY  JEREMIAH  W.  JENKS. 
(Special  repmfeiitative  of  the  United  States  with  the  comnilfwionera.) 


ONE  of  the  most  distinguisheti  and  thoughtful 
of  our  diplomatists,  in  8(>eaking  of  tlio 
Chinese  commission  which  has  just  visited  this 
country,  said  that  in  his  judgment  the  sending 
out  of  this  commission  is  the  most  significant 
event  of  the  last  hundred  years  in  the  history  of 
China.  Heretofore,  the  Chinese  reformers  who 
have  advocated  the  adoption  of  "Western  meth- 
ods of  government  have  l»eon  frowned  upon  by 
the  ruling  power  ;  but  now  it  seems  that  the 
government  is  putting  itself  at  the  liead  of  the 
reform  movement.  This  view  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  the  commission  received  its  in- 
structions in  several  long  personal  interviews 
with  their  imperial  majesties. 

The  commission  is  made  up  of  the  two  high 
commissioners,  their  e,xcellencie8  Tai  Hung-chi 
and  Tuan  Fang,  one  first  secretary,  two  English 
secretaries,  and  some  tliirty-five  other  persons 
■who  rank  as  secretaries.  Some  of  these,  such 
as  the  assistant  director  of  the  im|x>rial  Chinese 
railways,  or  the  former  8Ui>erintendent  of  coal 
mines  in  Hupch.  or  General  Yao,  are  teclinical 
experts,  while  others  are  young  men  of  dis- 
tinguished scholarship. 


BIB   IXCELXaSCY  TAI  HrNO-CHI. 

<Iiuperi&l  High  Commissioner.) 


IlIH  EXl  EI.I.KXrY  TUAN  FA.NU. 

(Imperial  HIkIi  Comralnsioaer.) 


After  the  United  States,  the  commission  has 
planned  to  visit  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  and, 
if  conditions  there  permit  them  to  travel  with- 
out difliculty,  Russia  also.  Unfortunately  for 
the  success  of  their  mission,  their  stay  in  each 
of  these  countries  is  very  short,  only  five  weeks 
having  been  spent  in  the  United  States,  while 
elsewhere  their  time  will  bo  even  more  restricted. 

The  purpose  of  the  commission  is,  primarily, 
to  make  such  a  study  of  the  ])oIitical  institutions 
of  the  various  countries  visited  that  they  will  be 
able,  on  their  return,  to  offer  valuable  sugges' 
tions  fur  the  improvemj'nt  of  their  own.  There 
is  even  serious  talk  among  the  hitrh  officials  in 
China  of  some  form  of  a  constitution.  In  con- 
sequence, the  commissioners  are  as  I'ager  to 
learn  regarding  the  working  of  some  of  our  in- 
stitutions as  regarding  tlieir  form  of  organiza- 
tion. Inasmuch  as  political  reform  necessarily 
involves  social  reform,  even   as   a  condition 
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prri'i-dcnt.  the  coiiiiniseiiiii  ili'Viiritip:  sporia! 
alteutiou  to  the  study  of  education,  lu  universi- 
ties and  schools,  and  to  methods  of  social 
aiuelioralion,  in  prisons  antl  asylnins  f<ii-  tlic  in 
sane  and  the  poor.  TLuy,  however,  are  not 
neglecting  the  study  of  our  large  mannfactui  i  tig 
plants,  and  liuve  clearly  in  mind,  also,  the 
improvement  of  the  industrial  conditions  of 
China.  It  is  a  innttcr  of  pecnliar  interest  that 
the  Empress- 1 )t»\vager  charged  them  to  inquire 
especially  into  the  education  of  girls  in  the 
I'niied  States,  since  she  Ijoped,  on  their  re- 
turn, to  be  able  to  found  a  school  for  the  educa* 
lion  of  the  daughters  of  tiie  princes. 

The  Chiuese  are  also  naturally  very  restive 
under  the  ex-terntorial  jurisdiction  of  the  con- 
sular courts  in  Cliina.  by  which  any  foreigner  lias 
the  right  to  be  tried  by  hia  own  countrymen  and 
under  the  laws  of  his  own  country.  The  Chinese 
recognize  clearly  that  foreign  nations  will  not 
consent  to  any  modification  of  the  treaties  under 
which  this  right  is  claimed  unlesa  their  criminal 
laws  are  greatly  modified..  Aside  from  this  di 
rt'Ct  practical  aim,  there  can  be  n<>  tlonl-t  tli;it 
the  awakening  modern  spirit  iii  China  lias  led 
the  more  thoughtful  Chines*'  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  estaMi^lling  institutions  for  the 
better  care  and  treatment  of  the  unfortunate, 
de|)endent,  and  delinquent  classes. 

Till'  groat  cfTorts  put  forth  by  (.'hina  thiring 
the  last  lew  years  to  increase  her  army  and  put 
it  on  an  effective  fighting  basis  would  lead  us  to 
expect  the  commissioners  to  take  the  inton  st 
which  they  did  iu  things  military,  especially  in 
our  two  great  training*8chools  for  sailors  and 
soldiers  at  .\nnapolis  and  West  Pointy  and  in 
the  ^Springfield  arsenal. 

The  two  high  commissioners  are  men  espe- 
cially Well  <  i;iiipped  tor  their  task.  His  Rxc«*l- 
Irn  y  Tai  liung-chi  is  a  scholar  who  while  still 
:t  y*Hjug  man  attained  the  distinction  of  being 
one  of  the  three  best  scholars  of  the  year  at  the 
imperial  examination.  .Some  of  his  Inief  ad- 
dret>&es  given  in  this  country,  often  with  little 
or  no  opportunity  for  preparation,  have  been 
i:  n'l;c.l  V.y  noteworthy  aptness,  felicity,  and 
soundness  of  thought,  lie  has  at  different 
times  been  in  charge  of  the  great  civil-service 
examinations  in  different  provinces,  and  has 
also  serveti  in  the  same  capacity  at  the  im|>erial 
examinations  in  Peking.  Besides  these  educa* 
tionul  ]><(sirion.«.  he  has  held  various  imporluiit 
]»iliti(  ;il  po.«ts  at  Teking.  and  when  apj)ointed  a 
inembec  of  the  commission  was  junior  president 
of  the  board  of  revenue. 

His  *>iilleague  on  tlii-  cnnimission,  the  Viceroy 
Tiian  Fang,  known  as  one  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened and  progressive  of  the  rulers  of  China,  is  a 


man  <tf  wide  and  siiri  i's>iful  expf-rienre  as  n  .«killod 
executive.  But  while  he  has  won  his  chief  re- 
nown in  administrative  work,  he  is  also  a  con- 
iHiisseiir  of  rare  ( "ijinese  art  and  nntiijuities.  He 
has  probably  the  tinest  collection  of  autiquitiea, 
bronaes,  inscriptions,  scrolls,  porcelains,  sculp- 
tures, paintings,  and  the  like  in  China,  and  his  i 
interest  in  these  collections  and  studies  is  second  ' 
only  to  that  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  his 
people.  While  he  believes  heartily  in  the  Chi- 
nese, and  in  the  necessity  of  their  working  out 
their  own  improvement,  he  stiU  has  not  hesitated 
to  employ  foreign  experts  to  teach  his  people^ 
funl  is  in  no  Sense  to  be  looked  upon  as  anti-for- 
eign, altliough  he  is  decidedly  pro-Chinese.  At 
different  times  governor  of  four  different  prov* 

incfjs,  all  of  them  anMng  the  greatest  r>f  the 
Vaugtse  Valley,  he  has  twice  been  acting  vice- 
roy in  that  most  important  region.  He  is  nov 
viceroy  of  Fukien  and  Chekiang.  two  provinces 
of  C'iuna  with  a  population  estimated  at  some 
thirty-five  mHIiotts. 

To  foreigners  familiar  with  ChinMS  affairs 
he  is  perhaps  best  known  as  the  governor  who, 
during  the  Boxer  troubles,  although  a  Manchu 
and  a  relative  of  I'rinceTaan,  leader  of  the  anti- 
foreign  party  at  the  court,  with  imminent  risk 
to  himself,  and  against  the  threats  of  Boxer 
sympathizers,  had  the  superb  courage  to  save 
tlie  lives  of  all  the  missionaries  and  foreigners 
in  his  province.  The  missionaries  were  brought 
together  in  the  capital  city  and  sent  out  under 
efficient  military  jirotoction  to  a,  pluce  of  safety. 
When,  ou  account  of  thu  haste  of  removal,  some 
were  so  short  of  funds  that  they  could  not  travel 
in  safety,  he  himself  supplied  ihem.  AsNichola 
says  in  his  book  Through  Hidden  Shensi," 
"he  is  regarded  by  all  foreigners  in  China  as  a 
hero  and  as  the  noblest  living  Manchu."  And 
yet.  at  the  banquet  given  in  New  VV.rk  by  the 
missionary  boards,  when  lauded  for  this  art  of 
heroism  he  replie<l,  with  characteristic  mo<iesty, 
that  he  had  simply  done  his  everv  day  dutv. 
He  had  protected  the  property  and  the  lives  of 
the  people  in  hie  charge  ;  he  had  tried  to  make 
no  distinction  V'etween  persons  on  .Trconnt  of 
religion,  race,  or  class,  whether  missionaries,  la- 
borers, merchants,  or  scholars.  All  were  under 
his  protection. 

Uf  even  greater  significance,  as  showing  his 
broad-mindedness  and  that  of  his  colleague, 
was  the  frank  statement  that  the  inissiouariea 
in  China  had  done  much  good  by  their  estab- 
lishment of  schools  and  hospitals  and  their  ' 
thoughtful  care  of  the  poor  and  suffering.  Al- 
though he  is  not  a  Cliristian.  -iti  1  i  .ubtless  pre- 
fers the  religion  of  his  people  to  Christianity, 
he  still  had  the  courage,  as  well  as  the  libend-  | 
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ininde<l  spirit,  to  ascribe  to  the  Tnissionaries  and 
their  teacliinjj^s  no  small  part  in  the  prt'sent 
movement  toward  prepress  in  China. 

It  is  by  similar  frank  appreciation  of  tlie  good 
Bwn  in  our  people  and  our  institutions  that  the 
commissioners  have  won  for  themselves,  not 
merely  the  high  esteem,  but  also  the  Cdrdial 
Bympathy,  of  all  Americans  with  whiuii  tht-y 
have  como  in  contact.  Yet  they  Imve  not  in 
any  way  overlooked  the  fact  that  there  is  and  has 
been,  at  times,  lack  of  harnmny  bci\vi«en  the  two 
countries.  The  viceroy  spoke  at  the  missionary 
banquet  of  the  fact  that  at  times  foreign  mis- 
sionaries  had  interfered  with  the  action  of  tlie 


Chinese  courts.  lie  courteously  requested  the 
missionary  boards  not  merely  to  discourage  8U<'h 
interference — as  their  spokesman  said  they  wero 
doing — but  to  take  a  step  further  and  forbiil  il. 
While  his  Excellency  Tai  Hungchi  in  nu»re 
than  one  instance  referred,  in  passing,  to  tho 
difficulties  which  have  arisen  between  the  two 
countries,  he  nevertheless  characterizetl  theiii  as 
(piarreU  which  at  times  break  out  among  broth- 
ers, and  urged  that  by  fair  dealing  and  justice 
and  c«)urte!*y  on  both  sides  these  difficulties, 
with  their  causes,  might  be  drowneil  in  the 
great  ocean  which  binds  tho  two  countries  to- 
gether. 
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WHAT  ENGLAND  CAN  TEACH  US  IN  ATHLETICS. 


BY  G.  UPTON  HARVEY. 


IT  really  is  not  fair  or  ]>rnfitable  to  jud^e  atli 
letics  in  geneiai,  or  auy  particular  »iion  or 
game,  by  the  I>ene6ts  secureil  by  the  few.  The 
test  should  be  the  pojsii  accruini^  to  the  iiatitm 
at  large.  Athletics  should  buiid  us  up  as  a  peo- 
ple, raue  the  standard  of  average  manhood, 
and  thus  benefit  us  as  <i  n;itioii.  rarhnr  than  de- 
velop a  selected  lew  who  use  their  strcngtli  and 
akill  chiefly  as  a  means  of  earning  money. 

In  America,  we  love  <nir  players  rather  tluin 
our  games.  The  result  is  that  only  oue  man  in  a 
thousand  acquires  the  strength  and  proficiency 
which  make  biiu  an  acceptable  player.  Our 
athletics  (Icvfl'  i)  the  few.  and  benefit  us  but 
little,  if  at  all,  as  a  people.  Of  course,  we 
turn  out  teams  and  individual  athletes  un- 
equaled  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  Hnt  what 
good  does  that  do  you  and  me,  who  are  shut 
out  from  participation  in  the  games  becaase  we 
arn  not  piants  in  point  of  strength  or  wizards 
iu  point  of  skill  ?  We  are  compelled  to  be 
mere  onlookers  at  the  present-day  baseball  or 
f'  otl  all  game,  or  track  meift.  to  watch  the  play- 
ers with  mingled  feelings  of  awe  and  admira- 
tion, much  as  the  Romans  of  old  sat  about  the 
anil>hil)ieater  and  marveled  at  the  exploits  of 
the  gladiators.  The  "sport"  of  the  Romans, — 
desperHt<!  encounters  between  man  and  man,  or 
b<  T  Wi  l  li  man  and  wild  beast,  —  undoubtedly 
developed  men  of  unsurpassed  ooijrage,  skil^ 
and  strength  ;  but  did  it  benefit  Kome  ? 

Our  athletes  lead  the  world.  That  is  a  matter 
of  riMTird  But  how  has  this  snpcrii>rity  been 
achieved  ?  By  making  athletics  a  business  or 
a  profusion  for  selected  individuals  instead  of  a 
sport,  a  pastiiiio,  an.!  a  rc  roatii  n  for  all.  Ath 
leiics  as  we  know  them  may  be  sport  or  pas- 
time for  ns  as  spectators,  but  our  games  are  no 
recreation  for  those  who  participate  in  them. 
I'he  desire  to  excel,  to  win  at  any  cost,  is  the 
root  of  the  evil.  If  we  can't  win,  we  drop  out 
of  liie  gatni'  anvi  join  the  ranks  of  spectators. 
The  benefits  of  participating  in  an  afteruonn'.s 
sport,  even  as  a  loser,  are  lust  sight  of.  We  do 
not  play  for  the  sake  of  playing,  or  for  the  bet- 
terment <'f  our  'jiliy^ical  cMnditi'  n, — -we  play  to 
win,  to  come  out  tirst,  to  excel  our  neighbors. 

What  we  need  to  learn  is  to  be  cheerf  nl  losers. 
Any  one  can  be  a  gracious  winner,  but  few  of 
us  are  good  losers.  Until  we  do  learn  that  there 
is  something  in  the  game  besides  the  winning  of 


it,  we  cannot  hope  that  our  athletics  will  be  of 
general  benefit  to  the  nation. 

PLAYINO   KuK  SroKT's  SAKE. 

In  England, — in  fact,  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom, — athletics  are  on  a  diffsreat  pbuie. 

Tjove  of  .sport. — of  the  game,  not  the  player,— 
is  a  marked  characteristic  of  the  average  British 
subject,  and  it  has  made  the  man  of  Great 
Britain  the  best-developeil  of  the  civilized  races 
of  the  world.  1  mean  by  this  that,  man  for 
man,  they  are  unmatched  in  point  of  bodily  de- 
velopment, that  the  average  of  strength  and  of 
proficieney  nt  outdoor  sport.^?  is  hitrber  among 
them  tlian  annaig  tlie  men  vL  auy  oilier  natitni. 
Exceptions  do  n.<t  alter  the  fact.  ■ 

The  male  Britisher,  wherever  yon  find  him, 
is  interested  actively  in  some  outdoor  sport.  He 
plays  at  something  even  when  he  knows  there  is 
liMle  or  no  eliance  f. .j-  liitn  to  win.  Tie  ]uays  to 
win  if  he  can,  of  course  ;  but  to  win  is  not  iiis 
chief  aim.  He  plays  partly  for  the  exercise  and 
partly  f<>r  recreation  In  other  words,  ho  con- 
siders the  benefits  to  be  derived  in  the  sliape  of 
amusement  for  the  day  or  hour  and  betterment 
of  health  rather  than  the  chance  of  defeating 
those  who  play  against  him.  He  plays  fast  and 
hard  ;  but  he  docs  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  play,  not  a  competition  in  which  htt 
must  win  oven  at  tlie  sacrifice  of  true  plensnre. 

In  all  atliletic  s^^orts,  the  benefit  really  lies  m 
the  playing,  not  in  the  winning.  It  is  no  longer 
sport  when  d(  site  to  win  makes  the  contest  so 
severe  that  only  a  picked  few  can  engage  in  it 
and  these  few  find  pleasure  only  in  the  defeat  of 
tlieir  opponents.  Muscle-wrenching,  bone  break 
lug  contests  between  highly  trained  men  are 
enoountoTs,  not  sport 

AMKRTCAK  VBR8U8  BRITIBK  VOOTBAU.. 

The  difference  between  American  football  and 

the  English  Hu^liy  game  illnsttates  this  point. 
Keeently  a  New  Zealand  team  tniir.>(j  t'le  T'nited 
Kingdom  playing  Rugby  against  ail  comors. 
They  played  thirty  two  games,  and  that  they 
played  hard  and  fa.st  is  nliown  by  the  fact  that 
in  thirty  one  games  they  were  victorious.  Yet 
a  broken  collar-bone  was  the  most  serious  injury 
inflicted  on  nny  man  during  these  games.  Could 
a  team  come  out  of  as  many  hard  (M>ntest8  at 
the  American  game  with  one  man  uninjured  7 
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THE  .NEW  ZCALJkND  TKAM  (BITOBY  FUOTBALU  WHICH  WOM  THIKTY-ONE  OAMBfl  OUT  OF  THIRTY-TWO  PLAYING  AUAIN8T 

THE  LKAUINQ  TEAMfl  Of  OREAT  BRITAIN. 

(The  men  uremge  about  5  feet  10  inches  In  height  and  1*5  poundn  in  weight.   Note  the  broad  shouldertt,  and  the  coatanied 

umnl  in  playing  the  game.) 


The  New  Zealand  team  viaiteil  New  York  on 
its  homeward  way.  and  played  an  exhibition 
^anie  against  a  New  York  team  chiefly  com- 
posed of  men  who  had  learned  the  game  in 
England.  The  New  Yorkers  were  unable  to 
raise  a  full  t«*am.  however,  so  the  New  Zealand- 
ers  loaned  a  number  of  tlieir  spare  men.  Dur- 
ing the  game  a  member  of  the  New  York  team 
had  to  retire.  The  New  Zcalantlers  promptly 
sent  one  of  their  men  to  fill  his  place,  and  played 
out  the  game  one  man  short,  as  substitutes  are 
not  allowed  in  the  English  game. 

This  game  was  witnessed  by  a  number  of  au- 
thorities on  American  football,  and  thoy  were 
highly  pleased  at  the  exhibition.  They  saw  that 
the  game,  tliough  fast,  was  devoid  of  rough  play, 
and  that  no  player  was  seriously  injured,  not- 
withstanding the  absence  of  armor.  The  cos- 
tume of  the  player  at  Rugby  football  consists 
of  a  liglit  Jersey,  running-breeches,  short  stock- 
ings, and  shoes.  The  knees  are  bare,  and  if 
shin-guards  are  ever  worn  they  are  jilaeed  under 
the  stockings,  for  a  player  is  ashamed  to  wear 
them  openly. 

What  astonished  the  spectators  most,  per- 
haps, was  the  openness  of  the  play,  the  wonder- 
ful passing  of  the  ball,  and  the  accurate  kicking 
of  it  by  men  running  at  top  speed.  It  was  con- 
cealed that  the  Rugby  game  is  more  interesting 
to  watch  than  ours,  requires  quite  as  much  speed 
and  skill,  and  is  far  less  dangerous.    It  is  a 


game  that  can  be  played  by  any  one  of  average 
strength  and  skill,  and  a  mild  form  of  training 
is  all  that  is  necessary.  A  man  of  light  build 
who  is  speedy  and  ust-s  his  brains  has  an  etjual 
chance  with  a  man  of  brawn,  and  in  this  Rugby 
football  is  typical  of  English  athletics  generally. 
Take  any  of  their  sports,  and  you  will  find  that 
it  is  something  to  afford  an  afternoon's  amuse- 
ment and  to  "  keep  a  chap  fit "  for  the  remainder 
of  the  week, — a  game  that  any  one  can  take  a 
hand  in. 

TRAINING  IN  KNOLISH  SCHOOLS. 

Those  who  have  read  "  Tom  Brown's  School 
Days  "  will  have  got  a  fair  idea  of  the  methods 
employed  at  English  schools.  They  believe  that 
a  certain  amount  of  sport  is  as  necessary  for  a 
boy  as  is  his  Latin  and  Greek.  He  is  comi>elled 
to  take  part  in  the  games.  The  British  idea  was 
put  into  words  by  Samuel  Smiles  when  he 
wrote  :  "  Cultivate  the  physical  powers  exclu- 
sively, and  you  have  an  athlete  or  a  savage  ;  the 
moral  only,  and  you  have  an  enthusiast  ur  a 
maniac  ;  the  intellectual  only,  and  you  have  a 
diseased  oddity,  it  may  be  a  monster.  It  is  only 
by  wisely  training  all  three  together  that  the 
complete  man  can  be  formed." 

If  the  English  idea  wore  introduced  into  our 
schools  it  would  make  for  the  better  all-around 
development  of  our  citizens.  When  the  English 
lad  goes  to  school,  at  about  nine  years  of  age, 
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he  is  compelled  to  take  part  in  the  sports  as 
regularly  as  ho  does  his  lessons.  The  nuisters 
play  with  the  boys  and  instruct  them,  develop- 
ing their  weaker  points  and  teaching  them  to 
use  their  strength  to  best  advantage.  After  a 
time  the  youngster  makes  his  form  or  clnss  team 
and  plays  against  another  form.  From  that 
hour  until  he  is  an  old  man  he  is  a  lover  of  out- 
door sports,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  takes 
an  active  interest  in  at  least  one  game. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  those  who  are 
sucoessful  in  life,  generally  speaking,  are  men 
■whose  bodies  are  sound  and  well  developed. 
Tlie  robust  man,  because  of  his  greater  capacity 
for  work,  has  a  tremendous  advantage  over  his 
competitor  whose  physical  condition  is  poor. 
On  the  other  hand,  you  will  notice  that  as  a 
rule  big  u»en  of  wonderful  physical  develop- 
ment are  not  what  one  would  call  successful 
men  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  rarely  intellectual 
enough  to  succeed  in  a  profession  or  in  business. 

The  training-table  as  it  exists  in  our  schools 
and  colleges  is  unknown  in  P^ngland.  Whether 
a  boy  is  simply  keeping  fit  for  his  first-year 
sports  or  training  for  his  'varsity  team,  the 


method  is  practically  the  same.  Ho  is  up  in 
the  morning  early,  into  light  attire,  and  off  for 
a  run  across  country  with  a  number  of  his  class- 
mates or  ta&m  mates.  No  one  thinks  of  setting 
a  pace  too  warm  for  the  slowest  of  the  party. 
Tlu'y  jog  along  for  miles,  chatting  and  joking  as 
they  go,  returning  in  time  for  a  cold  plunge  bi'- 
fore  breakfast.  The  run  may,  and  usually  does, 
end  in  a  sprint,  but  there  is  nothing  of  that  con- 
stant effort  to  be  first  in  so  common  among 
our  young  athletes  during  the  training  period. 

An  athlete  on  a  track  team  "gets  into  condi- 
tion "  by  taking  a  few  practice  runs,  and  then 
enters  for  every  event  on  the  programme.  He 
may  come  off  with  un  armful  of  cups,  or  lie 
may  show  last  in  everything.  It's  all  the  same 
to  him  ;  ho  has  had  his  afternoon  of  sport,  and 
has  improved  his  physical  condition.  Sport  of 
this  kind  does  not  develop  record -makers  who  so 
far  outclass  their  friends  and  acquaintances  that 
there  is  no  competition  between  them,  and  there- 
fore no  sport ;  it  does  not  develop  men  who  are 
fit  only  to  become  professional  athletes  or  police- 
men. It  does  do  much  to  build  up  the  bodies 
and  stimulate  the  brains  of  the  whole  race. 
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(JudKe  "  Ben"  B.  Lindsey,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  with  Mime  of  "his  boys.") 

THE  CHILDREN'S  COURT  IN  AMERICAN 

CITY  LIFE. 

BY  FRANCKS  MAULK  BJORKMAN. 


SEVEN  years  ago.  before  tiu'ri*  was  »ncli  a 
thing  as  a  juvenile  court,  a  boy  of  nine  was 
arrested  in  Denver  for  burglary.  He  was 
brought  into  the  criminal  court,  trioil  as  a  bur- 
glar, and  sent  to  jail.  He  served  a  term  of  years, 
during  which  he  learned  thoroughly  the  trade 
which  he  had  been  accused  of  plying.  When  he 
was  released  he  began  to  practice  it  in  earnest. 
He  was  rearrested,  recommitted,  and,  after  a  sec- 
ond l«'rni,  turned  loose  again,  a  more  accomplished 
burglar  than  before.  A  few  months  ago  he  was 
allot  at  by  the  Denver  police  in  an  attempt  to 
escape  a  third  arrest.  Ho  was  captured  and 
brought  into  the  .1  uv<!nilo  Court,  still  a  mere  child 
that  ought  to  have  been  going  to  school. 

Judge  "Ben"  B.  Lindsey,  who  presides  over 
this  tribunal,  was  confronted  by  a  bold,  liard- 
ened.  and  unnaturally  sharp  young  e.\j>ert  in 
crime  who  had  mystified  the  police  by  telling 
half  adi/zen  different  8torii\s.  .hulgo  Lin«lst'y 
Ijegan  by  telling  the  boy  that  he  didn't  liclieve 
him  to  be  lialf  as  "tough  a  kid"  as  the  police 
lia<]  made  him  out,  and  that  lie  would  not  ]>e 
-sent  up"  if  he  was  "square  with  the  ci>urt  ' 


ami  made  a  clean  breast  of  his  trouble  with  the 
"  cops." 

Tliis  new  treatment  got  from  the  boy  his  real 
story.  He  had  bi'on  led  into  his  first  ofTense  by 
a  desire  for  a  knife  with  which  to  make  a  kite. 
His  father  refused  to  get  him  one,  and  ho  broke 
into  a  barber  shop  and  took  a  razor.  Accord- 
ing to  the  letter  of  the  criminal  law,  the  boy 
had  committetl  a  burglary.  As  there  was  no 
"juvenile"  law  at  the  time,  ho  was  dealt  with  as 
a  professional  housebreaker.  Asked  about  his 
first  trial,  he  said  to  Judge  Lindsey  : 

"Aw,  (le  guy  wid  de  whi.skers  wot  .sat  op  on  de 
hiRh  bench  looked  ovt-rat  de  '  coj),'  niid  de  *  cop'  he  sayx, 
'I)is  is  a  very  bml  kid  ;  he  broke  iiiU»  .Smith's  liarber 
shop  mid  took  a  ra/.nr,  ami  he  »Mlniit«  it,  yer  Honor.' 
Den  «le  j^iiy  on  de  high  bench  Heuds  nie  up  widout 
givin*  nie  a  clyinct  to  say  a  woid.*' 

Thus,  the  boy  was  well  started  on  a  criminal 
career  before  he  was  ten  years  old.  Fortunate- 
ly, he  fell  into  the  hands  <if  tlie  Denver  Juve- 
nile Court,  which  had  been  establi.slu'd  in  the  in- 
terval between  his  second  and  third  arrest,  while 
he  was  still  able  to  "pull  up."    Instead  of  tell- 
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in>j  liim  tlist  lu-  w;is  ii  bad  boy  and  si'tidiiiK  him 
to  jail  again.  Judge  Lindsey  told  him  that  ho 
was  a  "  bully  fellow  "  and  sot  hiui  frets — on  pro- 
bfttion.  To-day  that  boy  is  going  upbiH  as  fast 
as  he  was  going  downhill  before. 

▲  XOVSKCMT  RCACBIMO  ALL  BKOLISB'SPBAKIMO 

LANDS. 

This  case,  taken  from  the  oflicial  records,  il- 
lustrates the  general  principle  n|ion  which  jure- 
nile  courts  are  conducted,  and  shows  what  they 
accomplish  in  actual  results.'  In  their  seven 
years  of  existence  they  liave  been  accepted 
everywhere  as  the  only  effective,  as  well  as  the 
only  liunsnne,  method  of  tlt  jiling  with  delin(|uent 
children.  Samuel  J.  Barrow^s,  United  States 
Commissioner  to  the  International  Prison  Com- 
mission, says,  in  his  rei>ort,  that  the  establish- 
uieut  of  juvenile  courts  is  the  most  notable  de- 
velopment in  judicial  principles  of  the  present 
<  iMitury,  and  that  never  bcfon'  has  a  judicial  re- 
form made  such  rapid  progress. 

In  lf(98  there  wss  not  a  juvenile  court  in  the 
world,  and  children  were  arrested,  indicted, 
tried,  convictecl.  sentenced,  and  imprisoned  in 
company  with  and  exactly  in  the  same  manner 
as  adult  criminals  in  evc  i  y  <  >n<'  of  the  United 
States  -  except  X«nv  Ymk  au  i  Massachusetts, 
where  there  were  inetfective  laws  permitting 
"  child  criminals  "  to  be  tried  apart  from  adults. 

To  dnv.  twenty-two  States  liave  sorru-  f'>"ni  of 
legislation  for  juvenile  delinquents,  and  thirty- 
eight  cities  have  juvenile  courts  in  varying  de- 
grees of  perfection.  In  almost  all  tiie  other 
States,  bills  are  pending  for  the  establishment 
of  snch  courts.  Following  the  lead  of  the 
United  .""Jtatos.  juvenile  courts  have  been  estab- 
lished in  Toronto,  Canada,  and  throughout  Aus- 
tralia. In  the  Irish  cities  of  Dublin.  Cork,  and 
Helfast,  special  days  are  set  ajiai  t  iDi  tin'  hear- 
ing of  iliildrnn's  cases,  and  in  Kiii^laii  l  and 
Scotland  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  sf'cure 
the  complete  system  which  has  heen  adopted 
here. 

nix  CHILD  niLIXQUBNT  NOT  A  CBIMINAU 

As  each  community  Ims  formulated  its  law 
to  meet  its  own  peculiar  ueeds,  deuils  vary  as 
much  as  the  communities  themselves ;  but  as 

all  the  juvenile  courts  in  existence  have  been 
modcU'd  upon  the  princij)ies  and  metluxls  in  use 
in  New  York.  Chicago,  and  Denver,  these  three 
tvjies  togeiinT  may  be  said  to  rci>r»'Ht>nt  tlm  va 
r-ious  forms  of  the  juvenile-court  ideas  thus  far 
realized. 

The  basic  principle  is  that  the  child  offender 

i.s  iif't  ;i  1  riininal.  and  cannot  be  treated  as  a 
c;-imiual.    Tiie  illinuia  law  setii  it  forth  in  so 


many  words.    New  York  provides  that  children 

under  si.xteen  years  of  age  charged  with  feli.nv 
shall  be  treated  as  misdemeanants.  Colorado 
characteri/.es  child  law-breakers  as  -'juvenilfit 
disorderly  persons."  In  most  of  the  other  Stfttsa 
they  are  known  as  '*  delinquent  children." 

The  law  provides  that  juvenile  offenders  must 
be  tried  apurt  from  adult  criminals  :  that  fhev 
must  be  takeu  care  of,  both  pending  trial  and 
after  commitment,  in  institutions  where  they 
will  not  come  in  contact  with  adult  (  riniinals; 
and  that,  wlienever  possible,  they  must  be  re- 
leased under  the  care  of  probation  officers  ratlier 
than  sent  to  reformatories.  Judge  Richard  S. 
Tuthill.  w!i:>  has  presided  over  the  Chicago  court 
since  its  estaidishmcnt,  has  crystallized  the  spirit 
of  the  juvenile-court  principle  in  a  single  een* 
tence. 

"The  idea  of  punishment  is  eliminated,"  he 
says,  "and  the  facts  are  considered  simply  as 

evidence  to  show  wbetlicr  tlie  diild  is  in  u  con 
dition  of  delinquency,  so  that  the  State,  standing 
in  ioeo  parentis,  ought  to  enter  upon  the  exercise 
of  parental  care  over  him." 

PBOBAVIOV  VBBSOa  mPBlBOmiBKT. 

The  effective  administration  of  this  principle 
may  almost  be  said  to  depend  ujKtn  the  proba- 
tion system.  Juvenile  courts  were  created  to 
keep  children  oat  of  jails  as  much  as  for  any 
otlirr  reason.  Reformatories  were  found  almost 
as  bad  as  jails  in  their  influence.  First  offenders 
are,  therefore,  committed  to  institutions  only 
when  their  home  sttrrouiuliugs  dernaiid  removal 
for  their  own  good,  or  whin  they  liave  i*eached 
such  a  depth  of  iacorrigibiliiy  that  they  have  to 
be  protected  from  themselves. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  f5r«t  offender  is 
released  on  probation.  It  i,s  then  the  duty  of 
the  probation  o£Bcer  to  visit  him  at  his  home  at 
roj^ular  intervals  ;  to  see  that  he  is  carrying  out 
the  iiistructiuus  of  the  court,  and  that  the  home 
environment  is  favorable  to  growth  and  improve- 
ment;  to  try  to  clitninatc  unfavoraMn  con.li 
tious,  and  to  bring  him  into  r<mn  again  if  he 
cannot  he  taken  care  of  properly  outside  an 
institution. 

The  work  is  intimate  and  personal.  It  is  the 
officer's  business  to  find  out  the  cause  of  the 

boy's  delinquency,  and  to  try  to  remove  it.  If 

he  is  a  mend^er  of  a  street  "gang."  or  a  resident 
of  a  bad  neighborhood,  the  officer  must  report 
tlie  fact  to  the  court,  and  the  court  may  order 
the  parents  to  seek  better  surrounding?  If  he 
has  a  bud  reputation  in  school,  or  if  he  has  in- 
curred the  ill-will  of  his  teacher,  the  officer  may 
arrange  to  liavf  liiin  tranjiferrod  to  another 
»cho<d.    if  ho  i$  of  working  age,  the  officer  mu«t 
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get  him  a  position,  and  t«ke  care  afterwanl  that 
his  interests  are  not  jeopardized  by  the  fact  that 
he  has  }>een  in  trouble. 

As  the  oflBce  of  these  new  public  servants  is 
still  a  novelty,  many  Statics  are  still  undecided 
as  to  the  best  way  of  providing  for  their  support. 
In  some,  notably  Illinois  and  rcnnsylvania.  there 
is  a  strong  prejudice  against  appropriation  and 
appointment,  as  tend- 
ing to  involve  in  poli- 
tics an  office  whose 
incam bents  should 
be  chosen  for  fitness 
only.  In  other  States, 
especially  Colorado, 
Indiana,  and  Missou- 
ri, provision  is  made 
for  the  salaries  of 
probation  officers  in 
the  regular  ^^tate  ap- 
propriations. In  New 
York  City,  the  pro- 
bation officers  are 
the  agents  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to 
Children.  As  the 
wealth  and  power  of 
this  organization  in- 
sures enough  officers 
of  a  superior  charac- 
ter to  cover  the  whole 
field  of  work,  and 
as  its  superintendent, 
E.  Fellows  Jenkins, 
has  had  a  thirty- 
years'  experience  of 
the  work  and  the 
books  of  the  society 
cover  the  records  of 
delinquent  children 

for  nearly  half  a  century,  New  York  is  l)etter 
equipped  in  this  re8f)ect  than  any  other  city. 

The  men  in  charge  of  the  Chicago  court  com- 
plain that  the  provisions  for  probation  officers 
art"  wholly  inadequate.  The  State  pays  out  for 
this  purpose  only  the  salaries  of  a  dozen  police- 
men detailed  to  the  court.  The  rest  of  tin-  work 
i*  done  by  volunteer  philanthropists,  and  by  from 
ten  to  fifteen  women  supported  by  the  Chicago 
Woman's  Club. 

THE  DENVER  SYSTEM  AND  .imOK  LINDSEy's 
UNIQUE  COUKT. 

In  Denver,  the  probation  system  has,  perhaps, 
been  developed  to  its  highest  point.  To  the 
regular  work  of  the  officers  is  added  a  rejKjrt 
system  which  even  surpasses  probation  in  keep- 


JtTDOK  "BEX     B.  I.IjmSEY.  OF  DEXTER,  CO IX). 

(The  Rood  friend  of  all  boys,  under  wIiom;  adnilnlHtratlon  the 
probation  syntem  han  nwulted  in  hundreds  of  ranen  of  actual 
reformation  without  coniniltnicnt  to  a  reformatory.) 


ing  track  of  the  progress  of  the  delinquent 
toward  reform. 

Each  boy  brought  into  court  is  given  a  card 
setting  forth  a  number  of  questions  that  bear 
upon  his  conduct.  This  he  is  required  to  pre- 
sent at  court  every  other  .Saturday  morning  after 
it  has  been  filled  out  and  signed  by  his  teacher. 
At  these  Saturday  morning  sessions  Judge 

Liudsey  makes  it  a 
point  not  to  sit  on  the 
bench.  He  goes 
down  among  the  boys 
and  examines  the  re- 
port i)f  each  one  with 
the  deepest  personal 
solicitude.  If  the  re- 
port is  good,  he  con- 
gratulates the  boy 
and  tells  the  other  fel- 
lows that "  Billy's  got 
the  laugh  on  the 
« cops  *  now,  because 
he  has  cut  out  swip- 
ing th  ings  and  is 
beating  every  other 
boy  in  his  class."  If 
the  report  is  bad,  the 
judge  follows  up  the 
boy  with  kind  ques- 
tions until  he  gets  at 
the  cause  and  decides 
upon  a  remedy. 

Colorado  is  the 
only  State,  except  In- 
diana, that  has  estab- 
lisheil,  its  court  and 
framed  its  law  after- 
ward. In  1903,  when 
the  complete  juvenile 
statute  was  enacted. 
Judge  Lindsey 'b 
court  had  been  in  operation  for  two  years  under 
the  "School  Law  of  1895),  which  provided  that 
child  law-breakers  might  bo  proceeded  against 
as  "juvenile  disord«»rly  persons." 

The  leaders  of  tlio  juvenile-court  movement 
in  Denver  thus  learned  from  experience  what 
they  reijuired  in  their  law  and  asked  for  it. 
The  result  was  an  audaciously  picturesque  and 
unconventional  departure  from  ordinary  legisla- 
tive methods.  An  unprecedented  feature  was 
the  act  holding  responsible  all  persons — whether 
parents  or  not — contributing  to  the  delinquency 
(jf  a  chilli,  the  maximum  penalty  being  one  thou- 
sand iloUars  fine  or  one  year's  imprisonment. 
The  law  was  framed  primarily  to  reach  parents 
who  k«'pt  their  chihlren  out  of  school  to  work, 
but  was  afterward  made  general  to  cover  the 
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cases  of  nu'sscnger  CDiiipanies  sendinj;^  hoys  into 
improper  places,  railroad  employees  permitting 
l>oy8  to  steal  rides  on  trains  ami  to  carry  off 
coal  and  brasses  from  the  yards,  and  all  persons 
sending  children  to  saloons  and  instructing  them 
in  crime. 

Judge  Lindfiey's  method  of  holding  court  is 
unexampled.  He  takes  his  place  among  the  boys 
as  one  of  themselves.  He  talks  to  them  in  their 
own  language  and  makes  free  use  of  their  slang. 
His  method  of  examination  is  fraternal  rntlier 
than  paternal.  He  even  fosters  in  the  boys  the 
idea  that  his  own  tenure  of  office  depends  upon 
their  good  Iwhavior. 

"  It's  just  tliis  way,"  he  says.  I'd  like  to 
keep  you  fellows  out  of  Golden," — the  town 
where  the  Hoys'  Intlu.strial  School  is  located. — 
"but  I'm  afraid  if  1  do  I'll  lose  my  job.  I'eoplo 
are  always  saying  that  I'm  too  lenient  with  you 
kids  anyhow,  an<I  if  I  do  l«'t  you  off  yoii'll  go 
out  and  swipe  something  again,  and  then  I'll  get 
blamed  for  it,  and,  like  as  not,  I'll  get  kicked 
out  of  this  court." 

The  consequence  of  this  is  that  Judge  Lindsey 
ia  often  earnestly  assured  l)y  the  buys  tliat  he 
"needn't  worry  about  them  getting  him  into 
trouble," — an  assurance  which  Judge  Lindsi-y 
always  receives  with  grave  thanks. 

Another  impression  among  the  boys  whi<-h 
Judge  Lind.'sey  does  nothing  to  correct  is  that 
tlie  police  i>f  Henver  are  against  the  court  uinl  in 
favor  of  putting  all  the  Itoys  in  jail.  Therefore, 
it  is  believed  that  every  time  a  boy  on  probation 
is  caught  in  a  new  offense  the  "cops  "  have  a  joke 
on  the  judge.  The  result  is  a  univernal  pritle  in 
•  fooling  the  'cops'  "  and  "slaying  with"  the  court. 


An  unforeseen  outgrowth  of  this  sympathetic 
understanding  is  the  voluntary  delinquent.  This 
is  a  boy  who  comes  to  Judge  Lindsey  of  his  own 
free  will  to  own  up  to  a  fault  or  vice  which  ho 
cannot  overcome  by  himself  and  to  ask  the  judg^ 
for  help.  There  have  been  nearly  two  hundred 
of  these  in  the  jjast  two  years.  Often  the  boys 
under  probation  bring  them  in.  and  the  judge 
himself  is  always  careful  to  let  it  be  known  that 
the  court  is  as  anxious  to  help  a  boy  who  has 
never  been  arrested  as  a  boy  who  has.  It  is 
partly  due  to  this  that  boys  in  Denver  are  not  " 
ashamed  of  having  been  before  Judge  Lindsey, 
but  speak  of  themselves  with  real  pride  as  be- 
longing to  the  Juvenile  Court." 

The  consequence  is  that  the  tribunal  has  de- 
veloped into  a  sort  of  "trouble  bureau,"  where 
any  boy  who  is  in  any  difficulty  can  api>eal  for 
assistance.  A  l)ell-l)oy  who  spilled  ink  on  the 
floor  of  a  room  in  the  liotel  where  he  was  em- 
ployed came  to  Judge  Lindsey  with  the  infor- 
mation that  ten  dollars  had  been  deducted  from 
his  wages.  Judge  Lindsey  interviewed  the  ho- 
tel-keeper and  adjudicated  the  matter  without 
injustice  to  either  boy  or  employer.  Another 
boy, — a  mere  twelve-year-old.  who  had  never 
been  in  court  himself, — came  to  the  judge  and 
consulted  him  gravely  in  regard  to  his  brother, 
aged  ten,  who  had  been  giving  his  mother  great 
anxiety.  Tho  judge  listened  with  resjiectful 
sympathy,  and  had  the  younger  brother  placed 
under  probation.  Xow  that  boy  is  bringing  bad 
boys  into  court  himself. 

The  attitude  of  the  boys  toward  the  court  is 
shown  by  a  proposition  submitted  recently  by 
one  of  Judge  Lindsey "s  probationers. 

"Xow,  Judge,"  wvid  the  boy,  "dere  ain't  no  use  tryin' 
tugetde 'co|>8' tostop  de  kidHBhootin'crapH  and  Hwipio' 
t'ings.  De 'cops' can't  do  it.  DekidsiHtoohharpfor'em. 
De  way  to  ^it  it  stopped  in  to  git  de  gang  up  here  an' 
tell  'em  you  want  it  done.  Dere  ain't  a  kid,  in  ujy  opin- 
ion, dat  won't  go  down  de  line  wid  you." 

Judge  Lindsey  has,  apparently,  endless  re- 
sources for  boy-reaching.  When  he  saw  that  the 
dime-novel  habit  was  bringing  many  otherwise 
good  boys  within  his  jurisdiction,  he  did  not  be- 
gin a  campaign  against  tho  dime  novel.  He  re- 
placed it  witli  good  juvenile  |H»riodical8.  When 
it  became  evident  that  tho  lack  of  facilities  for 
cleanliness  and  tho  need  for  clothes  were  often 
the  first  causes  leading  to  delinquency.  Judge 
Lindsey  usked  for  and  secured  a  juvenile  court 
niin  lmth  and  outfitting  department.  When  ho 
learned  that  what  appeared  on  the  surface  to  b« 
bad  morals  wus  often  only  bad  eyesight,  he  had 
a  physician  appointed  to  make  a  physical  exam- 
ination of  every  boy  brought  into  court.  To 
these  minor  details  of  the  court  work  Judge 
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Jadire  Rirbard  R.  TuthllU 
of  Chic«({o. 


Judge  Georfte  W.  Stubtaa, 
of  IndianApiiUs. 


Judge  W.  n.  OlDiiit«d, 
of  New  York. 
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Lindsey  attributes  many  of  liia  most  brilliant 
cures. 

COMMITMENT  CSrAM.Y  UNNKCESBARY. 

Commitment,  with  Judge  Lindsey,  ia  always  a 
Ust  resort.  So  far,  out  of  the  hundreds  of  boys 
who  have  been  in  court,  only  eighteen  have  been 
Bent  to  tlio  Industrial  School.  The  method  of 
commitment  is  all  Judge  Lindsey's  own.  lie 
simply  gives  the  boy  the  warrant  and  tells  him 
to  go  out  to  (jolden  and  lock  himself  up.  Not 
one  boy  has  betrayed  the  judge's  trust,  although 
the  trip  furnishes  numerous  opportunities  for 
escape  in  a  street  car  ride  across  the  city  to  the 
railroad  station,  a  train  ride  to  the  Golden  sta- 
tion, in  tlie  foothills,' and  a  lialf  inilo  walk  to  the 
institution.  The  superintendent  is  not  even  no- 
tified to  look  out  for  the  boy's  arrival. 

Although,  as  a  concession  to  possible  attacks 
upon  its  constitutionality,  the  Colorado  law  has 
provided  for  a  jury  trial  and  representation  by  at- 
torney for  juvenile  delinquents  when  demanded, 
no  jury  has  yet  been  drawn  and  no  attorney  has 
yet  b«^en  appointed  in  the  Denver  court.  The 
principle  upon  whicli  it  is  operated  is  that  the 
court  itself  is  the  best  conservator  of  the  child's 
interests. 

For  results,  the  Denver  court  boasts  that  95 
per  cent,  of  the  boys  are  treated  successfully 
without  commitment,  and  that  out  of  the  5  per 
cent,  committed  not  one  boy  is  considered  a 


hopeless  case.  Opposed  to  this  stands  a  record 
of  90  j>er  rent,  convicted  and  7.')  |)er  cent,  sent 
to  jails  or  reformatories  under  the  ohl  criminal 
system. 

CONDITIONS  IN  NEW  YORK,  A  CONTRAST. 

A  glance  at  the  comparative  statistics  of  Den- 
ver and  New  York  will  show,  however,  that  the 
methods  in  use  in  Denver,  efficient  as  thev  are 
there.  couM  hanlly  be  applied  to  the  larger  city. 
The  number  of  children  brought  into  the  Juvenile 
Court  in  one  year  iri  Denver  was  389.  The  num- 
ber brought  into  the  Children's  Court  in  New 
York  during  the  same  year  was  7,631,  The  im- 
mense volume  of  routine  court  business  alone  in 
New  York  makes  a  certain  degree  of  formality 
neces.sary.  The  social  conditions  of  New  Y'ork 
produce  a  brand  of  delinquency  altogether  more 
diflicult  to  deal  with  thau  that  of  Denver.  The 
population  of  Denver  is  less  than  17.">.000,  The 
city  has  no  te^iements,  and  practically  no  slums. 
The  foreign  population, — which  Ernest  W.  Coul- 
ter, deputy  clerk  of  the  Children's  Court  in  New 
Y<)rk.  suys  supplies  the  coiirts  with  most  of  their 
delinquents. — is  small,  and  generally  of  a  supe- 
rior class.  In  the  poorest  Denver  homes,  space, 
light,  fresh  air.  and  sunshine. — those  great  nioral 
factors, — are  as  conunon  as  they  are  rare  in  New 
York. 

The  delinquents  brought  before  Judge  Lind- 
sey are,  as  a  rule,  bright,  well-informed  Ameri- 
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can  boys,  with  a  good  working  knowledge  of 
American  institutions  and  an  instinctive  feeling 
for  American  ideas. 

Through  the  New  York  C'hiUlren's  Court  pours 
an  endless  tide  of  little  aliens  from  the  most 
squalid  and  overcrowded  parts  of  the  city,  dumb 
with  terror  at  the  unknown,  ignunmt  of  any  be- 
neficent intent  on  the  part  of  the  court,  and  often 
unfamiliar  with  the  language. 

In  dealing  with  these  children  the  intimate, 
personal  nu-thods  of  the  Denver  court  are  well- 
nigh  impossible.  At  any  rate,  the  New  York 
Children's  Court  is  esst'ntially  a  court.  The 
judge  sits  on  the  bench  in  his  imposing  silk 
gown,  the  child  is  required  to  ])lcad  "  guilty  "  or 
'•not  guilty,"  and  is  represented  by  an  attorney. 
Witnesses  are  called,  sworn,  and  examined  in 
the  regular  manner.  Justice  Joseph  M.  I)eH«'l. 
author  of  the  legislatinn  creating  the  Children's 
Court  and  one  of  its  justices,  says  that  there  is 
an  intentional  8Uppressit)n  of  all  sympathy  and 
sentiuH-nt  during  ti  ial,  but  that  the  chihl  is  given 
the  advantage  of  every  technicality  known  to 
criminal  practice.  No  special  judge  is  assigned 
to  hear  the  cases,  l>ut  the  ju.stices  of  the  Court 
of  Sjx^cial  .Sessions,  of  which  the  Children's 
Court  is  a  division,  sit  there  in  their  regular  or 
der  of  rotation. 

Having  a  whole  building  exclusively  for  its 
own  uses,  the  New  York  Children's  Court  can 
keep  its  delinquents  apart  from  one  another,  as 
well  as  from  adult  criminals.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
New  York  law  that  no  child  shall  be  permitted 
to  hear  another  child's  case  except  when  they 


F 


arc  charged  with  the  same  offense.  The  upper 
floor  of  the  court  building  is  divided  into  small 
rooms,  where  the  children  are  kept  until  their 
cases  are  calh-d.  First  offenders  of  eight  and 
nine  are  in  this  way  kept  entirely  apart  from 
chronic  cases  of  fourteen  and  fifteen.  Trial  must 
take  place  the  day  after  arrest.  Pemling  trial, 
the  cliild  is  cared  for  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 

THK  CIIICAOO  MKTHon. 

The  Chicago  Juvenile  Court  lias  also  conspicu- 
«)U8  j«)ints  of  interest.  It  was  the  first  to  be 
established,  and  it  has  succeeded  in  combining 
a  high  ilegree  of  intimate  and  personal  work 
with  an  immense  volume  of  business.  To  indi- 
cate the  importance  of  its  mission,  it  was  maile  a 
division  of  the  Circuit  Court — the  highest  court 
of  original  jurisdiction  in  the  State.  The  regu- 
lar judges  were  empowered  to  select  one  of  their 
number,  on  account  of  his  interest  in  and  {>ecul- 
iar  fitness  for  the  work,  to  do  juvenile-court 
duty.  This  arrangement  insured,  at  the  outset 
of  the  work,  the  appointment  of  Judge  Richard 
S.  Tuthill,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  effort  to 
secure  juvenile  legislation,  and  one  of  the  first 
advocates  of  the  juvenile-court  principle.  Since 
the  first  day  of  court,  Judge  Tuthill  has  bettn 
intimately  connected  with  tlie  work,  and  thougli 
he  has  since  been  succeeded  in  the  actual  hear- 
ing of  the  cases  by  Judge  Mack,  his  influence  is 
still  felt.  and.  as  in  the  case  of  Judge  Lindsey 
in  Denver,  the  Juvenile  Court  can  hardly  be  im- 
agined as  having  any  existence  ajwirt  from  him. 

The  method  of  hearing 
cases  in  Chicago  is  a  compro- 
mise between  the  formality 
of  the  New  York  court  and 
the  reckless  unconventional- 
ity  of  Jutlge  Lindsey's  tri- 
bunal. Judge  Tuthill  says 
of  it : 


BOT  ARRAIONKD  IX  THE  NrW  VOHK  CBILDKe.N''S  COURT  FOR  8TKAU.VU  BRSAU. 


I  have  always  endeavored  to 
act  ill  each  ca.He  an  I  would  if 
niy  own  son  were  before  me  in 
n>y  library  at  home  charged  with 
some  nilHCondurt.  I  know  of  no 
more  helpful  principle  to  be 
guidv<l  by  than  that  embodied  in 
the  Golden  Rule,  modified  to 
read,  "  Do  unto  this  child  a^i  you 
would  witih  to  have  another  in 
your  place  do  unto  yours  !" 

Throughout  this  article 
juvenile  delinquents  have 
been  referred  to  as  boys. 
There  are  practically  no  girl 
delinquents.    In  all  the  juve- 
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\\w  Humanity  Society,  an  orjfanization  of  women, 
fought  for  three  yoars  before  it  finally  procure*! 
the  legislation  which,  in  19(13.  established  juve- 
nile courts  in  Kansas  (Uty  and  St.  Louis.  The 
trial  and  conviction  of  a  little  girl  of  eight  for 
arson  8tart»'d  the  agitation,  carried  on  chiefly  by 
the  Mother's  Congress  and  the  New  C'enlury 
( Wonians)  flub,  which  gave  a  juvenile  court  to 
i'liilailelphia  in  the  same  year.  Althougli  Mas- 
sachusetts was  the  first  State  to  pass  a  law  p<'r- 
luitting  children  to  be  tried  apart  from  adults, 
lioston  has  yet  no  regular  juvenile  court.  A 
movement  has  been  started  to  secure  a  juvenile 
court  in  Washington,  and  children's  cases  are 
alreatly  heard  apart  from  those  of  adults.  Other 
cities  in  which  8f»mo  form  of  special  provision 
for  children  is  ma<lo  are  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles,  in  California  ;  New  Haven,  in  Connec- 
ticut ;  I'ueblo,  in  Colorado  ;  "Wilmington,  in  Del- 
aware ;  Atlanta,  in  Georgia;  Springlield.  in  Hli- 
nois ;  Dubuque  and  Des  Moines,  in  Iowa  ;  New 
Orleans,  in  Louisiana;  Lowell,  in  Massachu- 
setts ;  Haltimore,  in  Maryland  ;  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul,  in  Minnesota ;  Newark  ami  Kli/.a- 
bflh.  in  New  Jersey  ;  Hrooklyn,  Syracuse,  and 
Huflfalo,  in  New  York  ;  Cleveland  and  Cincin- 
nati, in  Ohio;  Pittsburg  anil  Chester,  in  Penn- 
sylvania ;  Providence,  in  Rhode  Island  j  Mil- 
waukee, in  Wisconsin. 


THE  UKNVKK  JCVKMUE  COL'KT  I.N  HEtWION    JL'IMiR  UMMEY  ON  THE  UE.NCO. 


nile  courts,  girls  form 
only  about  one-tenth 
of  the  whole  number 
of  children  arrested. 
Out  of  the  5G8  girls 
convicted  in  the  New 
York  ("hildren's 
Court  during  the  year 
ending  December  31, 
1904,  42G  were  ra.ses 
of  impro|x;r  guardian- 
ship. Only  23  girls 
were  convicted  of  lar- 
ceny, as  against  .')-t.S 
Im>j*8.  One  girl  was 
convicted  of  burgla- 
ry,  wliilo  the  same 
crime  was  brought 
home  to  183  boys. 
The  rest  were  con- 
victed of  petty  viola- 
tions of  ordinances. 

Like  Judge  Lind- 
sey  in  Denver,  Judge 
George  W.  Stubbs,  of  the  Police  Court  in  Indi- 
ana{)olis,  had  a  juvenile  court  in  operation  before 
Indiana  passed  the  law  which  gave  juvenile  courts 
to  Terre  Haute,  Fort  Wayne,  Crown  Point,  and 
Evansville  as  well  as  Indianapolis.    In  St.  Luuis, 
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A  TVPIPAI,  HOrSKMOM)  IN  THE  "  norSKH  OF  THK  CHILDKEN  "  IN  PAKIB. 

(A  French  workman  and  his  wife  at  luncheon  with  their  seven  children.  This  man  earns  but  ISO  a  month.) 


HOW  PARIS  PROVIDES  FOR  THE  HOUSING  OF 

LARGE  FAMILIES. 


AT  this  moment  France  is  fairly  flooded  with 
lileraturo  on  llie  vital  sul)je(.'t  of  the  de- 
creasing birth-rate.  Bills  intended  to  mitigate 
the  evil  are  being  introdiuvd  in  Parliametil,  and 
the  "depopulation  peril"  is  being  discussed  in 
every  town  and  village  of  the  republic.  Last, 
but  not  least,  influential  societies  with  powerful 
backing  are  being  formed,  foremost  among  them 
the  National  .\lliance  for  Increasing  the  French 
Population,  which  was  estublished  in  IH'JG.  The 
literature  of  this  society  points  out  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  authorities,  Russia  will  double 
her  population  in  fifty  years,  Norway  and  Swe- 
den in  hfly  two,  England  and  Germany  in  fifty- 
five,  while  France  will  take,  at  the  present  rate, 
nearly  a  hundred  and  eighty-fivtj! 

Among  the  points  emphasized  by  this  national 
alliance  arc  the  following  : 

1.  France  is  on  ti  e  way  t<>  become  a  third 
rate  pf)wer. 

'1.  This  tendency  is  duo  to  a  diminishing 
birth-rate. 

;{.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  contribute 
to  the  perpetuity  of  his  country  as  much  as  it  is 
bis  duty  to  defend  it. 


4.  To  bring  up  a  child  is  a  duty  to  the  state 
at  least  equal  to  that  of  paying  taxes. 

f).  Adi'(]uately  to  discharge  this  duty,  every 
family  should  have  at  least  three  children. 

<).  Families  with  more  ttjan  three  children 
shouUl  be  exempt  from  taxation. 

7.  Infants  should  be  protected,  in  order  to  di- 
minish their  morUility. 

In  I'JOl,  the  French  Senate  appointed  an  extra 
parliamentary  commission  to  study  this  *'  mo- 
mentous question."  It  had  becfn  said  that  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  the  evil  was  the  neglect  in 
France  of  religious  j>ractice  and  belief.  It  was 
certainly  known  that  not  the  poorest  depart- 
ments showi'd  a  specially  low  birth  rate,  for  oven 
prosperous  Burgundy  and  Normandy  made  a  de- 
plorable showing.  Brittany,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  well  as  the  Auvergne  and  Aveyron.  seemed 
fairly  fruitful.  Deterioration  of  the  soil,  pater- 
nal sdlisliness,  lieavy  taxation,  and  ot^^rr  causes 
that  had  been  alleged  were  all  inijuirod 'y^ci. 

Undoubtedly,  taxation  in  Francois  extrejlTfely 
heavy.  Tiiere  is  a  poll-tax.  a  rent-tax.  a  dog  tax, 
a  land  tax,  u  vehicle-tax,  a  door  and  wihdow'Tax. 
and  two  customs  duties  on  all  foodstuffs.  While 
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A  TVPM  AL  ROW  or  BUILDIKOS  ERECTED  IN  PARIS  BY  THE 
**8(K:lih*i    POCK  UXIEMKNT     I>I9I    rAMIIXEH  NOM- 

BnEUREH,"   OR   "A880CIATION   FOR  THE  AIX^OMMOUATION 

or  rAMiLiisa  with  many  chii.dhe.x." 

in  England  the  average  tax  is  but  $9.65,  and  in 
Germany  $11.19,  Frenchmen  are  at  present  pay- 
ing more  than  $25  a  head.  Such  burd«'n8.  it 
was  found,  more  than  all  else  discourap-d  par- 
ents from  adding  new  ex- 
penses in  the  way  of  more 
mouths  to  feed  and  more  lit- 
tle bodies  to  clothe.  Then, 
again,  in  tiio  matter  of  mili- 
tary service,  M.  Yves  Guyot, 
former  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  says  :  "  It  is  one  of 
the  chief  elements  in  the 
cau8<'8  of  the  arrest  of  our 
population." 

M.  (luyot  also  criticised 
the  laws  of  inheritance  and 
the  methods  of  dividing 
property,  quoting  Renan, 
who  opined  that  "  French 
society  wems  constructed 
as  ihougli  man  were  a  theo- 
retical being,  destined  to 
live  alone,  without  family  or 
relations  with  other  men." 
Beyond  doubt,  families  in 
France  appear  to  he  taxed 
according    to    their  size. 


Renters  with  large  families  obviously  need  larger 
houses  than  bachelors  ;  and  taxes  being  assessed 
on  the  amount  of  rent,  it  fi>llows  that  the  father 
of  a  family  pays  far  more  than  the  bachelor,  and 
8o  with  regard  to  the  tax  on  doors  and  windows, 
and  the  "octroi,"  or  city  tax  on  foodstuffs. 

M.  Bertillon  maintains  tliat  each  family  should 
have  not  less  than  three  chihlren, — two  to  re- 
place the  father  and  mother,  and  a  third  to  fill 
up  any  vacancy  by  death  or  emigration.  He 
also  advocates  liglitening  the  taxes  for  parents 
with  large  families  ;  removing  taxes  altogether 
from  those  with  more  than  three  children,  and 
putting  a  special  tax  upon  maidens,  bachelors, 
and  families  without  any  children  at  all. 

Various  methods  have  also  b«'en  suggested 
for  the  complete  or  partial  exemption  from  mili- 
tary service  of  young  men  who  have  many 
brothers  and  sisters.  KfTorts  in  this  direction 
have  already  been  made  by  the  administration 
of  the  internal  revenue,  which  grants  a  pension 
of  $11.50  for  each  child  in  a  family  over  and 
above  three  children.  Again,  the  Northern 
Railroad  Company  of  France  allows  each  em- 
ployee an  increased  pension  for  every  child 
above  two  children  in  his  family  ;  and  in  the 
Ministry  of  Marine  certain  gratuities  are  dis- 
tributed at  the  end  of  the  year  according  to  the 
number  of  children  in  the  families  of  clerks  and 
other  employees. 

"THE  NUMEROUS  FAMILY  SOCIETY." 

France,  too.  is  doing  much  to  reduce  infant 
mortality,  and  in  the  last  hundred  years  this 
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has  fallen  from  28/2  to  'Jl>.l  for  every  I.oui)  of 
the  population.  Tho  annual  loss,  however,  still 
remains  at  170,000  children  less  than  out'  year 
old.  All  these  conditions  have  led  to  tlie  form- 
ing of  several  philanthropic  societies  made  up 
of  wealthy  physicians,  bankers,  and  patriots  of 
rank  and  wealtii  of  both  se.xes,  who  have  deter- 
mined to  provide  e,xcei)tional  accommodation 
for  parents  with  large  families.  For  the  Paris 
landlord  is  even  more  preposterous  in  his  de- 
mands than  his  brother  of  London  or  New  York 
— P8j>ecially  when  dealing  with  the  poorer  and 
lower  middle  classes,  who  have  by  far  the  most 
numerous  families.  Foremost  among  these  so- 
cieties comes  the  Societe  dea  Logements  pour 
Families  Nombreuscs,  whoso  name  admirably  ex- 
presses its  purpose.  This  society  was  formed 
under  the  patronage  of  a  millionaire  physician, 
Dr.  Broca,  and  M.  Gompel,  president  of  another 
very  useful  association,  known  as  I'Abri,  or 
the  Shelter,  which  provides  a  temporary  asylum 
for  the  city's  outcasts.  Also  on  the  board  of 
the  Numerous  Family  Society  are  M.  lUoch.  a 
merchant  of  great  wealth  ;  M.  Vert,  mayor  of 
the  XXth  Arrondissement  of  Paris;  and  the 
Mesdames  ("havarne,  well-known  philanthropic 
sisters  of  the  quarter. 

The  society  has  built  in  the  Menilmontant 
Quarter,  with  great  care  and  much  attention  to 
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HALLWAY  IW  OJIE  Or  THE  ROTIETV'B  BUILDINOS. 

(Xotlcv  the  twu  balut«trR«](n«,  onf  for  the*  children  and  one 
for  adultA.) 

detail,  many  Idocks  of  quite  admirable  flats  for 
the  reception  of  ouh/  very  largo  families.  Each 
block  consists  of  three  wings,  specially  planned 
by  the  great  archit<'ct,  M.  Debrie.  who  has  built 
many  large  hospitals,  schools,  and  philanthropic 
institutions  all  over  France.  Kach  pile  contains 
seventy-five  apartments,  with  rentals  ranging 
from  ^".'0  to  $sn  a  year  ;  and  all  the  flats,  even 
at  till!  first  naiiied  very  low  rent,  are  iK?rfect 
models  of  what  a  healthy  place  of  residence 
should  bo  where  there  are  many  small  children. 

APAKTMKXTS  AT  |l20   A  YEAR. 

• 

-Ml  the  staircases,  both  outside  and  in,  have 
double  hand  rails. — one  for  adults,  and  the  other 
at  a  more  convenient  height  for  the  little  ones. 
It  lias  indeed  been  a  boon  to  struggling  parents 
in  Paris,  this  provision  of  an  apartment  suitable 
for  a  numerous  family  anil  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  great  city,  near  the  father's  work,  at  a  rent 
so  low  as  twenty  dollars  a  year.  In  these,  the 
cheapest  of  all.  tliere  is  a  kitchen-dining-room, 
with  an  ingenious  modern  stove  which  not  only 
cooks  for  the  family  but  also  warms  the  whole 
apartment. 

Also  included  in  this  rent,  which  maDyapoor 
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family  pays  in  a  month  in  an  American  city,  are 
likewise  a  liedroom  for  the  parents,  and  two 
other  bedrooms,  one  for  tlie  girls  and  another  for 
the  boys.  Every  room,  witliout  exception,  i», 
through  the  ingenuity  of  the  architect,  thortjugh- 
ly  well  lighted,  with  big  cheerful  windows  admit- 
ting the  sunliglit.  A  di.slinctive  feature  is  the 
great  broad  balconies  outside  the  windows  on 
every  floor,  where  the  cliildren  can  play  in  safety 
or  bask  in  the  sun  on  Sutnlays  ami  holidays 
when  the  streets  might  be  unsafe. 

VEBITABLE   ••  HOUSES  OF  THE  CHILDKEN." 

"Leg  Msisons  des  Enfants,"  as  tliey  are  called, 
have  only  just  l>een  establislunl  in  Paris,  but  tliey 
are  looked  upon  as  tlie  beginning  of  an  immense 
movement  to  house,  not  only  the  larger  families 
of  tlie  poorer  classes,  but  also  those  «»f  hundreils 
of  thousands  of  the  mi<ldle  classes  whose  busi- 
ness calls  for  tlie  presence  in  the  heart  of  the 
city  of  the  head  of  the  family. 

Before  the  ••  Houses  of  the  Children  "  came 
into  being  such  parents  might  sjkmuI  <lay  aft<'r 
day  wearily  walking  the  streets  in  search  of 


fatnily  accommodation,  and  almost  going  down 
on  their  knees  in  vain  to  janitors  and  landlords, 
whom  nothing  could  induce  to  admit  a  family 
of  chiMren  into  their  •••  exclusive  "  and  high- 
priced  apartment-houses. 

Needless  to  say,  this  as.sociation,  and  several 
others  recently  formed  or  now  forming,  backed 
by  philanthropic  capital  ami  with  the  same  end 
in  view,  do  not  care  for  any  particular  return 
upon  their  money  so  that  future  citizens  be 
housed  in  light  and  airy  rooms  and  tlieir  com- 
fort catered  to  by  architect,  landlord,  and  con- 
citnjc.  Branch  societies  are  putting  up  apart- 
ment houses,  also  for  very  large  families  up  to 
ten  and  twelve  children,  with  gardens  as  play- 
grountls  for  the  little  ones.  The  sites  chosen, 
however,  will  naturally  be  a  little  out  of  Paris, 
ill  places  where  the  price  of  land  is  not  alto- 
gether prohibitive.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
Krance  is  so  alive  to  the  "depopulation  peril" 
that  some  of  her  foremost  citizens  are  building 
"Houses  of  the  t'liildn-n  "  and  positively  ad- 
vertising for  t«*nants  with  large  families  only. 

The  rents,  as  usual,  will  barely  pay  the  ex- 
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pensps  of  management ;  and  in  the  now  piles 
now  Iteinjy  erect4?(l  there  will  l>e  the  same  gener- 
ous provision  of  air  and  sunshine,  with  gardens 
filled  with  flowers,  trees,  and  spacious  lawns,  so 
that  tlie  little  ones  may  be  lirouglit  up  in  close 
communion  with  nature.  It  is  highly  instruc- 
tive to  call  upon  certain  households  in  these 
blocks.  One  man  and  his  wife  were  just  sitting 
down  to  lUjenner  with  their  seven  bright-eyed, 
healthy  children.  The  father  earned  only  $15  a 
week, — the  salary  of  a  girl  stenographer  in  New 
York. — and  yet  on  this  Monsieur  S.  contrives  to 
feed  liis  family  well,  clothe  them  respectably, 
give  them  all  a  good  education,  and  pay  his  rent 
with  exemplary  punctuality. 

THE  pnipps  norsEs  ix  new  york. 

This  idea  of  the  "Houses  of  the  Children" 
has  already  spread  to  Loudon,  and  is  even  with 


us  in  New  York,  where  the  plans  for  the  first  of 
the  new  model  tenements  to  be  erected  under 
the  provisions  of  the  11,000.000  gift  by  Mr. 
Henry  Phipps,  the  steel  magnate  of  Pittsburg, 
have  been  filed  with  the  Tenement  House  De- 
partment. Phipps  House  No.  1  will  bo  opened 
this  year  in  East  lliirty-first  Street,  between 
First  and  Second  avenues. 

The  cost  of  the  first  block  w^ill  be  about  #225.- 
000.  It  will  have  a  frontage  of  1 80  feet,  with 
two  large  archways  leading  into  courtyards  or- 
namented with  playing  fountains.  There  will 
be  a  kindergarten  in  the  cellar  accommodating 
200  children,  under  competent  teachers  ;  rooms 
for  the  storage  of  perambulators  ;  garbage  in- 
cineration plants  ;  roof-gardens  ;  hygienic  laun- 
dries ;  heating  apparatus  of  the  most  modern 
kind,  and  large,  liright  rooms,  with  a  shower- 
bath  for  each  family. 
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THE  FILIPINO  LABOR  SUPPLY. 

BY  GEORGE  H.  GUY. 


THE  United  States  had  no  Boonor  assumed 
sovereignty  over  the  Philippine  Islands 
than  it  began  to  educate  the  people.  As  suon 
as  a  captured  town  or  district  had  become  peace- 
able, our  army  established  schools  for  the  Fili- 
pino children,  and  detailed  teachers  to  instruct 
the  native  teachers  and  children  in  Plnglish. 

Following  closely  on  this  radical  preparation 
of  the  Filipinos  for  the  responsibilities  and  bene- 
fits of  higher  civilization  came  the  industrial  in- 
vasion of  the  country.  The  distrustful  Filipino 
was  still  skirmishing  briskly  day  by  day  with 
the  American  troops  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
city  of  Manila  when  J.  G.  White  &  Co.,  of 
New  York  City,  sent  out  an  engineer  to  Io6k 
over  the  ground  and  see  how  far  conditions  en- 
couraged the  introduction  of  the  electric  light 
and  the  trolley  car.  That  was  three  years  ago, 
and  now  the  Filipino  is  crowding  the  white  man 
in  the  trolley  cars  that  ply  in  and  out  of  the 
city,  while  the  duty  of  the  native  policeman  is 
immeasurably  lightened  by  the  shining  of  the 
friendly  arc  in  the  narrow  streets  through  the 
watches  of  the  tropic  night. 

The  story  of  the  American  engineers, — how 
the  Filipino,  at  first  suspicious  and  sliiftless,  was 


developed  into  a  labor  factor  of  Ingh  efficiency 
and  reliability, — forms  a  chapter  of  unique  sug- 
geativeness.  It  makes  plainer  than  ever  the  fact 
that  if  we  intend  to  get  close  to  these  people  we 
must  understand  their  ways  of  thinking  and 
working,  not  insisting  always  on  their  accejiting 
our  niethods  absolutely,  but  occasionally  having 
the  patience  to  let  them  work  them  out  and  learn 
for  themselves  the  superior  value  and  utility  of 
the  American  way. 

Chinese,  working  by  contract  on  railway  work, 
will  carry  in  baskets  as  much  as  five  cubic  yards 
of  clay  per  day  a  distance  of  eighty  feet  and  de- 
posit it  on  an  embankment  from  four  to  five  feet 
high.  Filipinos  will  not  do  half  as  much.  They 
construct  almost  everything  very  lightly  witli 
wood,  bamboo,  rattan,  or  other  fiber.  They  use 
no  nails,  iron,  or  wire  in  making  either  tools, 
pumps,  orliouses,  carts,  or  other  appliances  for 
their  work.  They  employ  "bolos"  almost  en- 
tirely in  place  of  axes  and  hatchets.  The  bolo 
is  a  long  knife  with  a  blade  about  fourteen  inches 
to  sixteen  inches  long,  three  inches  wide,  and 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  With  this 
knife  alone  they  will  build  an  entire  house,  mak- 
ing it  answer  the  purpose  of  a  plane,  hatchet. 
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axp,  or  adze,  using  tlie  point  as  a  chisel,  and  tho 
blunt  back  of  the  blade  as  a  hammer  for  driving 
home  the  wooden  spikes  or  pins  which  take  the 
place  of  nails.  The  spike  holes  are  made  with 
a  hot  iron. 

EAKLY  DIFFICULTIES  WITH  NATIVE  LABOR. 

The  first  clash  of  methods  came  when  the 
machinery  for  the  electric  plant  had  to  bo  un- 
loaded from  the  ship.  The  Filipinos  simply 
would  not  touch  the  work  at  any  price,  so  a 
lighterage  company  was  employed.  The  men 
engaged  by  tlie  company  did  very  well  until 
some  of  the  long  girders  had  to  be  handled.  The 
native  foreman  got  a  roj>e.  fasten«>d  it  to  a  few  of 
the  sections,  and  put  on  eiglity  men  to  drag  them 
to  an  adjacent  pile.  The  tools  had  been  shipped 
specially  for  this  purpose,  l^ut  at  these  the  Fili- 
pinos shook  their  heads.  The  rope  was  the  only 
thing  they  would  work  with. 

The  morning  came  to  begin  operations  on  tho 
plant.  About  two  hundred  men  were  waiting 
on  the  ground.  They  refused  to  work  unless  a 
native  foreman  was  placed  in  charge.  The  en- 
gineer promised  that  that  should  be  done  as  soon 
as  he  could  educate  one  to  his  new  duties.  But 
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still  they  hung  back,  and  notlnng  would  induce 
them  to  begin  work.  The  simple  reason  was, 
they  feared  they  would  not  get  pai<l.  In  the 
old  Spanish  days  they  were  usually  cheated  out 
of  some  of  their  pay.  There  was  no  redress,  as 
any  chance  of  a  native  securing  justice  in  a 
Spanish  court  was  out  of  the  question.  They 
had  as  yet  no  reason  to  think  the  American 
more  honest  than  the  Spaniard.  Hence,  they 
would  not  move  a  hand  until  paid  a  whole  day's 
wages  in  advance.  Presently  the  manager  be- 
thought him  of  a  large  number  of  brass  tool- 
room checks,  stamped  with  the  letters  "J.  G. 
\V.  &  Co.,"  which  had  been  stowed  away  in  a 
cellar.  These  were  given  out  as  vouchers  for 
the  amount  of  the  day's  pay.  The  plan  worked 
well,  and  after  a  few  weeks  the  natives,  finding 
they  were  treated  fairly,  became  more  tolerant 
of  their  new  duties. 

When  the  first  batch  of  men  mustered  for 
work  they  looked  small  and  pinched  and  half- 
starved,  and  many  of  them  were  hollow-chested 
and  weak  of  limb.  The  manager  gave  them 
daily  an  allowance  wherewith  to  buy  a  hot  lunch, 
and  saw  that  it  was  duly  spent.  There  were 
tiendas  attached  to  every  gang,  where  wholesome 
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food  was  served.  The  better  fare  soon  worked 
a  wonderful  change  in  the  physique  of  the  men. 
Their  muscles  filled  out,  they  grew  bigger 
and  held  themselves  straighter.  They  began, 
too,  to  put  on  the  airs  of  prosperity,  for  such 
wages  as  they  were  earning  had  never  before 
been  dreamed  of.  Moreover,  the  Americano  had 
made  a  clean  sweep  of  the  "  rnpita.s''  the 
"squeeze,"  or  percentage,  which  formerly  never 
failed  to  go  into  the  pocket  of  the  foreman. 
The  Filipino  began  to  V»e  glad  that  lie  had 
been  reconquered,  for  with  big  pay — and  every 
centavo  of  it — and  nourishing  food  every  day. 
and  kindness  at  the  hands  of  his  employers,  he 
felt  that  a  new  day  was  dawning. 

Meantime,  however,  the  manager  began  to  be 
sorely  worried  at  a  mystt^rinus  fluctuation  in  his 
labor  supply.  Many  of  his  best  men  would  be 
absent  fur  days  at  a  time.  An  engineer,  in  re- 
verting feelingly  to  his  experience  at  this  time, 
says  :  "  One  of  the  peculiar  things  with  the  na- 
tives is  that  whenever  they  want  to  go  ofl  it  is 
always  a  case  of  their  mother  being  deail.  1 
know  of  one  native  who  buried  six  mothers  in- 
side of  three  months.  lie  was  employed  in  the 
storeroom,  and  1  just  let  him  off  each  time  and 


kept  account  to  see  how  far  it  would  go."  After 
a  while  it  dawned  on  the  manager  that  the  peo- 
ple he  was  directing  had  a  markedly  domestic 
tendency,  and  that  their  unsettled  habits  were 
caused  in  a  great  measure  by  their  unwilling- 
ness to  be  far  away  from  their  families,  who 
were  living  in  distant  villages.  So  he  ran  up  a 
large  number  of  nipa  shacks  close  to  where  the 
construction  was  going  on.  and  here  he  trans- 
planted the  families  and  household  gods  of  the 
laborers.  Soon  he  organized  a  series  of  variety 
shows,  and  oven  put  up  a  couple  of  cockpits,  and, 
in  fact,  mailo  a  little  Coney  Island  for  the  set- 
tlement. The  laborers  were  delighted,  and  the 
manager  had  all  the  labor  he  wanted. 

AWKWAKD  CSK  OF  AMKKICAN  TOOLS. 

For  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  construction 
operations,  the  men  were  allowed  to  use  the  new 
tools  very  much  in  their  own  way.  They  would 
put  down  the  shovel  and  push  the  loose  earth 
on  to  it  with  their  feet.  They  preferred  to  sit 
down  flat  in  a  trench  and  use  their  hands  as 
shovels.  Months  after  the  right  way  of  han- 
dling the  shovel  had  been  learned,  a  workman  on 
being  spoken  to  sharply,  or  on  being  in  any  way 
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disconcerted,  would  drop  liis 
shovel  and  begin  carrying 
the  loose  earth  with  his 
hands.  I  n  leveling  the  grade 
for  railroad  work  the  Fili- 
pinos would  always  use  thoir 
feet,  and  in  "bonding"  the 
rails,  which  was  very  partic- 
ular work,  they  were  most 
careful  and  eflicient.  They 
were  satlly  exercised  about 
the  wheelbarrow.  To  begin 
with,  they  would  load  it  up 
with  gravel  or  stones,  then 
lift  it  to  their  shoulders  ami 
stagger  away.  Thim  they 
hud  difficulty  in  guiding  it. 
But  soon  tiiey  tied  a  short 
rope  to  tiie  handles,  and 
looped  it  over  their  necks. 
Even  then  they  preferred  to 
take  half-loads  and  make 
more  frequent  trips.  The 
Filipino  objects  to  work  in- 
volving weighty  loads  ;  un- 
like the  Ciiinese  laborer, 
who  carries  extreniely  heavy 
burdens  by  a  yoke  over  the  shouliiiTs  an«l  neck. 

The  Filipino  and  Chinese  saw  li.is  the  teeth 
reversed  and  cuts  by  pulling.  It  was  found  ad- 
visable to  continue  its  use,  as  it  was  better  for 
many  purposes  than  the  American  saw,  which, 


THE  rii.iri.N'o  metiiou  or  climbinu  TKoixEr  poises. 


cutting  by  pushing,  often  involves  buckling  or 
breaking  in  the  hands  of  a  novice.  The  Filipino 
crude  piano  cuts  by  pushing ;  but  after  some 
teaching  the  natives  took  kin<lly  to  our  push- 
plane.    They  make  excellent  blacksmiths,  and 
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appreciate  tin;  Ainrriofin  , forgo  an<l  inachinc 
Ux)l8.  witli  which  thoy  can  turn  dutan  iinprove<l 
standard  of  work.    Tlic  native  carpenters  do 


THK  PUWKK  HOUSE  rOMI'I.KTKI)  BY  XATIVK  UABUIl 
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pood  work.  They  very  readily  adopted  the  Amer- 
ican power  saw8,  ]>laners,  and  boring  machines, 
liut  prefi'rrt-d  their  own  hand  tools. 

KILiriNO  I.INKMKN,  MOToKMKN.  AND  TKACK  I.A YKKfl. 

They  make  splendid  linemen,  as  they  can 
match  any  monkey  at  walking  to  the  top  of  a 
jiole.  When  the  trolley  line  was  opened  the 
motormen  and  conductors  were  all  Americans  ; 
now  tlie  cars  are  manned  entin'ly  by  Filipinos. 

When  IJovernor  Taft  was  in  Manila,  last  .Au- 
gust, lie  was  much  impressed  with  the  industrial 
parade  given  in  his  honor.  In  the  procession 
were  n'j)n'»entative8  of  all  classes  of  labor  that 
took  part  in  the  construction  of  the  White  elec- 
tric plant  and  the  electric  r<»ad.  Commenting 
on  the  festivities  of  the  occasion,  the  correspond- 
ent of  u  Manila  paper  says  : 

III  the  procesHion  Monday,  it  may  have  been  my  o\y- 
timi^tic  iiiinKiiintion,  but  I  thought  the  workers,— liiu'- 
meii,  tnick-hiyers,  and  others, — from  the  Ktrwt  raiUviiy 
walked  with  more  pride  in  their  lii'Hritig  tlian  the  kov- 
ernment  and  city  workmen.  Tlu-y  cHrrie<l  their  iieads 
up,  and  walketl  with  a  swing,  a-s  much  as  to  sjiy  :  '•  We 
heiiK-d  to  make  thin  big  railway,  it  ix  bur  work,  and 
we  are  proud  of  it.''  They  had  more  the  air  of  Ameri- 
can artisjins  rejoicing  in  their  hilnir  than  any  Filipinos 
I  have  ever  noticed.  ThcHe  cuuimercial  organizations 
are  great  civillzers. 
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II.— THE  SOUTH  AND  THE  EAST.* 

ARGENTINA,  Cliilo,  and  Brazil  aro  the  only 
countries  in  the  southern  and  eastern  por- 
tions of  the  continent  of  South  America  which 
Jiave  a  jieriodical  press  at  all  coinparal'le  to  our 
own  in  vinor,  virility,  and  influence.  The  puMi- 
cations  of  Paraguay  and  Uruguay  arc  of  less  im- 
portance, although  several  of  the  daily  news- 
papers of  Montevideo,  the  Uruguayan  capital, 
are  excellent  and  influential.  It  is  to  Argen- 
tina, however,  that  we  must  turn  for  a  jour- 
nalism built  on  lines  tliat  appeal  t(»  Americans. 

AROKNTINA. 

Tlie  note  of  progress,  enterprise,  and  largenes-n 
is  evident  in  the  periodical  press  of  Argentina, 
as  it  is  in  almost  every  other  phase  of  life  in 
that  great  southern  republic.  The  Argentinos 
are  essentially  u  peri<)dical  (particularly  a  news- 
jiapcr)  reading  people.  The  numl)er  of  .Argen- 
tine daily  journals  is  up  in  the  hundreds,  ami. 
as  the  press  is  absolutely  free  from  governmental 
interference,  there  is  a  wide  diversity  evident  in 
the  character  and  (luality  of  the  jotirnals.  The 
price  of  the  dailies  is  a  little  higher  than  in  this 
country  (it  averages  three  or  four  c«'nts  a  copy 
for  dailies),  this  being  due  chiefly  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  paper  manufactured  in  the 
country. 

While  there  are  many  flourishing  cities  of 
large  and  increasing  size,  it  is  almost  as  true 
that  Buenos  Ayres  is  Argentina  as  it  is  that 
I'aris  is  France.  The  great  dailies  of  the  capital 
are  influential  and  of  wide?  circulation.  The 
best-known  modern  journals  are  the  I'rcnsa 
(F'ress)  and  the  Xncion  (Nation).  The  Prensa 
is  the  popular  <laily,  with  the  largest  circulation, 
— from  150,000  to  200.000.  It  is  read  by  the 
masses  of  the  people,  and  is  an  e.xceeilingly 
Well  paying  property.  It.s  proprietor.  Dr.  J.  C. 
I'az,  was  formerly  minister  to  Paris.  His  son, 
Sefior  Ezequiol  P.  Paz.  is  the  editor.  The 
/Wnsn  is  the  best-known  and  most  influential 
newspaper  in  South  America.  It  has  a  mag- 
niticent  plant,  with  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in 
the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  conducts  an  al- 
most unique  series  of  philanthropic  newspaper 
enterprises.  Throughout  the  repulilic  the  Prensa 
is.  in  fact,  "not  only  a  newspaf)er,  but  a  free 
doctor,  a  free  lawyer,  a  free  library,  a  free 

•The  flpHt  article  nnder  thin  kcthtbI  title.  treatinB  of  the 
North  nnd  \\'e*t  of  the  fontinent,  appeared  in  the  Review 
for  Janunrj*. 


i 

1 

OF.NP.RAL  t>n.V  BARTOtjOM^  MITRE. 

tEx-l*reKi<ient  of  ArRentina  and  one  of  itH  pioneer  JoamaU 
iatii.  Ucneral  Mitre  la  now  in  his  eighty-third  ye&r.) 


forum,  a  free  hall,  a  free  museum,  and  a  free 
hotel  for  distinguished  foreign  visitors."  In 
every  sense  of  the  word,  the  Prensa  is  an  enter- 
prising, up-to-date,  modern  newspaper,  and  its 
correspondents  all  over  the  world  are  men  of 
eminence.  Indeed,  the  high  character  of  the 
contributed  articles  to  the  Buenos  Ayres  dailies 
is  perhaps  unique  in  the  world,  and  accounts 
largely  for  the  fact  that  there  arc  no  serious, 
heavy  reviews  in  the  republic.  Both  the  Prensa 
anil  the  Xacion  are  at  the  present  time  opposi- 
tion papers. 

Th«!  S'lcion  is  one  of  the  oldest  Spanish  papers 
in  South  America.  It  belongs  to  Gen.  Barto- 
loim-  .Mitre.  It  is  of  less  sensational  character 
than  the  J'rensa,  but  of  great  influence.  Both 
of  these  papers  issue  special  annual  editions, 
which  are  very  bulky  and  ambitious  in  make-up. 
.\mong  the  evening  papers,  the  ZJfVirjo  (Journal) 
is  perhaps  the  best  known  and  most  influential. 
Its  editor  and  proprietor  is  Senator  Leinez,  who 
is  probably  the  most  famous  typical  living  South 
American  editor.  The  Diario  is  now  one  of  the 
official  organs  of  the  government.     Its  circula- 
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tion.  howGver,  is  almost  exclusively  in  Hiu>no8 
Ayres.  The  Tirnij>o  (Tiini-s)  is  anotlier  evening 
daily,  edited  by  the  veteran  Dr.  \'ega  Belgrano. 
One  of  the  well-known  but  less  influential  mod- 
ern dailies  is  the  7'n'/>uua,  whicli  enjoyed  govern- 
ment patronage  for  many  years.  The  /'<tts 
(Country)  i.s  another  journal  of  inliuenee,  edited 
by    Dr.  I'rilfuru,  a 


inember  of  the  Ar- 
gentine House  of 
Deputies. 

Buenos  Ayres  is  a 
polyglot  city,  despite 
the  large  preponder 
ance  of  the  Latin 
tongues,  partieularly. 
of  course.  Spanish 
and  Italian,  spoken 
by  its  inhabitants. 
There  are  dailies  of 
large  circulatinn  in 
most  of  the  European 
tongues.  In  fact,  the 
oldest  daily  in  the 
city  is  the  Stnudanl, 


the  organ  of  the  Kng-        uu.  khancimx)  i-KinrRu. 
lish-Speaking  peoples.  (Editor  uf  the  /•««(«.» 

Other  well-known 

journals  in  Knglish  are  the  Iluenos  .\yros  //>/•- 
<i/'/ and  the  Si>Hlln  i  t>  Ciuss.  The  Hiigiish  sjH-ak- 
ing  people  also  have  two  weeklies,  —  the  Tiuxx 
o/  Artjentihtt  and  the  h'vrirw  of  (fie  liiver  P/ali; 
the  leading  cominen-ial  organ  There  are  many 
Cicrinans  in  the  Argentine  capital,  and  they 
have  a  number  of  prosp«TuU8  organs,  among  the 
best  known  of  whieh  are  the  Aii/tnliftr/irr  \'iil/:.s- 
freuml  (Argentine  Friend  of  the  IVople),  the 
Aryentinrlier  Tttfjehlatt,  the  Huenos  Ayres  llamhls 
Zrituufj  (Commercial  Herald),  and,  Wst  known 
of  all,  the  iJeiifsr/tr  La  I'/nfa  Z'i'iiinj  ((German 
La  riata  Herald).  The  Italians  have  f.n  Pntria 
t/il/e  //f<//<(«/ (Italian  Fatherland),  daily,  and  the 
liiihla,  a  comic  weekly.  For  the  French,  there 
are  the  Courn'rr  tie  hi  Phitn  and  the  /"inn^tiis. 
For  the  Arabians  and  Syrians,  there  is 
and  for  the  Socialists  the  \'oriirnts  (Forward), 
'i'here  is  a  Church  ]>aj>er,  the  I'os  ile  In  /y/twKf. 
TLo  L'orreo  h'spniluf  is  the  organ  of  the  Spaniards 
proper.  Although  the  Argentine  i>eople  speak 
Spanish,  they  have  very  little  sympathy  with 
Spanianls,  and,  while  they  read  an  immense 
nuinV>er  of  foreign  papers. — French,  (ierman. 
and  English. — and  always  eagerly  inquire  for 
the  latest  news  from  Paris.  London.  Berlin,  and 
New  York,  they  are  generally  indifferent  to 
what  the  people  are  saying  or  (loing  in  Madrid. 

Among  the  illustrated  popular  weeklies  are 
the  llustrncmn  Sutt-Aintncatut  (Illustrated  South 


American),  which  makes  a  siK'cialty  of  fiction, 
illustrated  articles,  and  matter  of  special  interest 
to  women  ;  Caras  y  Caretas  ( Faces  and  False 
Faces),  and  P.  ti.  T.  f\iras  y  Carcfos  is  a  comic 
journal,  illustrated  partly  in  color,  which  pokes 
fun  at  political  and  social  personagins.  Some  of 
its  cartoons  have  been  reproduced  from  time  to 
lime  in  the  Kkvikw  ok  Hkvikws.  /'.  R  T.  stands 
for  Pehete  (Spanish,  I'ay  Bay  Tay,  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  tliree  capital  letters).  Pehttt.  the 
word,  means  Saucy  Little  Thing.  There  is  also 
the  Dull  Quixote,  a  weekly  like  our  I'ut  k.  These 
journals  reflect  the  spirit  of  the  Argentiiip  jieo- 
ple,  who  are  traditionally  noted  for  making;  fun 
of  everything  and  everybody. 

There  are  not  many  serious  reviews  publij<h<  «i 
in  \  rgeiitina.  The  people  get  their  serious  com 
ment  on  the  ix)litics,  economics,  science,  art.  and 
literature  in  the  special  articles  in  the  great 
dailies.  There  are,  however,  several  monthly 
reviews,  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  uni- 
versities, which  are  worth  noting.  The  Amtlr^ 
<h  la  L'uiversidad  de  liinnos  Ai/re.t  (.\nnal8  of 
the  l^niversity  of  Buenos  Ayres)  is  a  thoughtful 
review,  publishing  articles  on  sociological,  me<l- 
ical,  legal.  an<l  literary  topics.  Another  review 
of  like  character,  but  giving  more  attention  to 
history,  is  the  Revisfn  ile  iJercchu,  liistoria  y  Ae- 
(liis  ( Review  of  History  and  Lit^srature).  In  edu- 
cational matters  there  are  the  Amtles  de  Iti 
Aratlfiiiia  tie  Ciencias,  lievi.sla  ile  la  Sticieiiatl 
Cirnlijic  Aryeiifiiie,  Aita/es  del  JtixfUutit  d'eoyrafifn, 
and  the  Monitor  de  la  /•Jditraciou  Coviuh,  pub- 
lished by  the  national  board  of  education  at 
Buenos  Ayres. 

The  dailies  of  the  capital  publish  a  good  deal 
of  fiction,  and  republish  many  of  the  standard 
works  of  Argentine  and  foreign  authors,  which 
they  sell  in  paper  fomi  at  a  very  low  price.  This 
IS  a  very  popular  feature  of  journalism  iB'«\rgen- 
tina.  All  the  famous  works  of  the  world,  almost 
as  soon  as  issued,  are  translated  into  Spanish 
and  published  at  a  very  low  figure.  For  $1.05 
(Argentine)  a  month  (a  little  over  40  Ameri- 
can cents)  one  can  obtain  three  paper  novels. 
The  large  de])artment  stores  also  make  a  practice 
of  giving  away  these  popular  novels,  with  their 
imprint  on  them  for  advertisement.  Some  years 
ago  there  was  published  in  Buenos  Ayres.  at  the 
same  time  as  in  Paris,  '*  Jja  Deb&cle  "  and  other 
novels  of  fimile  Zola. 

The  capital,  with  its  million  inhabitants,  sets 
the  tone  for  the  nation.  There  are.  however,  a 
number  of  other  cities  which  publish  influential 
journals  of  their  own.  In  Rosario  there  is  the 
('(ijiital ;  in  Mendoza,  Los  Andes;  ami  in  Tucu- 
man,  the  Orden  (Order).  There  are  more  than 
a  thousand  in  the  country  altogether. 
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CBILB. 

The  development  of  tbe  Cbileao  press  is  fairly 

representative  of  the  di'volopiueut  of  tho  South 
American  press  io  general,  in  the  time  of  Span- 
ish domination  there  was  very  little  reading 
done,  an«l  no  pt'riodical  pul'licaliCHis  were  ib-SUO'l. 
With  tbe  declaration  of  independence,  however, 
came  the  beginning  of  the  periodical  press.  To 
FVbruary,  1812.  the  Anrorn  tie  Chile  appeared. 
It  was  established  by  the  government  for  the 
purf>ose  of  di^clariii^  and  defending  tlie  ideas 
and  principles  of  the  revolution.  Its  first  editor, 
tbe  pioneer  journalist  of  ('bile,  was  th<'  patriot 
priest  C'amilo  H^nriquez.  Tlie  machines  and 
type  tiaed  in  the  publication  of  this  jonmal  were 
imported  frnm  the  rnitod  States,  ass  wpI!  as 
were  the  workmen  who  used  them.  The  young 
government  was  in  earnest,  and  in  order  to 
promote  the  reading  of  1m inks,  inagaziiH's,  and 
newspapers  it  eetablished  au  iustitutiuu  known 
as  the  Sodedad  de  Lectnra,  which  directed  the 
reading  of  tbe  people.  Journalism  soon  devel- 
oped. Many  political  publications  were  issued 
which  bad  a  transient  existence,  but  soon  other 
publications  of  more  pennanent  value  appeared. 
Hy  tbe  middle  of  tbe  last  century  the  Chilean 
press  had  reache<I  wich  u  ^uit;  of  excellence 
thiki  its  Nestor,  Sefior  Zor^ibabel  Kodriguea,  is 
genr-rally  n-garded  as  thf  ln'.st  joiiriiahst  ever 
produced  by  Latin  America.  At  present  the 
Chilean  press  is  excellent  in  character  and  tone. 
The  caMi-  Jn-ws  is  also  accurate  and  extensive. 

There  are  several  well-edited  and  successful 
Chilean  weeklies,  chief  among  which  may  be 
nientionetl  Suce.toa  and  Ziy  Zay.  Both  of  these 
make  a  specialty  of  cartoons, — tbe  former  being 
publishe*!  in  Valparaiso  and  the  latter  in  Val* 
paraiso  and  Santiago.  They  are  very  popular, 
as  thf  Chi't-Tios  are  quick  witted  and  liavf  a  keen 
apprecialiun  of  tlie  humorous.  Both  the  Zig  Zag 
and  the  Sucesos  are  illustrated  in  color,  and  have 
literary  and  political  news  as  well  as  humorous 
hits.  Among  the  other  weeklies  ol:  Santiago 
are  the  lltutrwwn,  a  literary  and  illustrated  raag* 
aziTid'  five  or  six  years  old  ;  tho  I.im  (l,if>no. 
littM  ary  and  illustrated  ;  the  I'lumay  Lapiz,  of  tbe 
same  general  tone ;  and  the  T4UMa  de  el  Chifeno. 
I  n  .'Santiago  there  also  appears  the  twice-a-month 
review  Femamiento  Latino. 

llie  most  enterprising  and  perhaps  the  most 
influential  daily,  with  morning  and  evening 
editions  in  l  oth  Valparaiso  and  Santiago,  is  the 
Mticurto.  This  13  the  uldesl  liady  paper  in 
Chile,  having  been  established  in  l>J7.  Next 
in  influence  is  tbe  /"omr.nr-V,  of  .Santiago,  the 
representative  of  the  agricultural  and  landed  in- 
terests.   It  was  fonnded  in  1855.    In  Santiago, 


also  is  ilu-  Di'iii',  JfuKtioilo,  the  ('hibur,  (popu- 
lar and  political),  the  Ley  (political),  and  the 
Porvenir^  In  Valparaiso,  in  addition  to  those 
already  mentioned,  are  the  T  .  ■'//  (political)  and 
tbe  Ihrahh  (political).  Among  tbe  newspapers 
of  tbe  provinces  are  the  Pairia  and  the  iVoetMiai!, 
of  lijuique  :  the  Indtistrial,  ot  Antofagasta;  Slid 
the  Puis  and  the  Sur.  of  Concepcion. 

BRAZIL. 

Throughout  the  vast  extent  of  tbe  republic  of 
Brazil  there  are  many  daily  and  weekly  news- 
papers published,  but  tbe  only  periodicals  which 
are  of  suflicient  inflnenee  to  <i(»serve  notice  hero 
are  issued  in  the  capital,  Kio  (ie  .Janeiro.  The 
monthly  Kfumot,  now  in  its  second  year,  which 
is  peculiar  in  tone,  is  tlio  onlv  majxazineof  note. 
There  is,  however,  a  monthly  medical  review 
which  has  stood  the  test  of  time.  During  the 
past  few  months  n.  new  iiiarja?.ine,  called  /i'<"»i(i- 
»c(?Ncta,  has  been  issued.  Among  the  weeklies, 
the  Rfvisttt  da  Semana,  which  is  a  supplement  of 
tbe  daily  Jontnl  do  lirasif.  is  the  best  known. 
These  are,  of  course,  all  in  Portuguese.  There 
is  a  host  of  cheap  weeklies,  many  of  them  widely 
read  but  of  doubtful  moral  tone.  Tho  principal 
dailies  of  tlu'  <  apital  are  the  .J,,i-ti>il  do  Hmsil.  the 
sen.sational  tlai.>  .  which  issues  a  hig  weekly  sup- 
plement (the  Pevista  da  t^kmana,  already  men* 
tiotiei!)  anil  i.<<  perhaps  the  nmst  influential, 
i'lien  comes  tbe  Juruai  do  t'ominercio,  which  is 

seventy-eight  years  old,  and  the  largest  and 

most  conservative  dailv  in  (he  republic.  Tbe 
opposition  has  its  voice  in  tbe  Vfnrein  da  Manha 
(Morning  Mail).  Other  influential  dailies  are 
the  Gmxta  </«  iVcrftieta«  and  the  Pea'*, 

The  periodical  press  of  Uruguay  is  largely,  if 
not  exclusively,  the  press  of  the  caitital  and 
largest  city — Montevideo.  Tbe  best  known  and 
most  iuHuential  is  the  7'el9gra/o  Marilimo  (Mari- 
time  Telegraph),  an  evening  paper,  now  in  its 
fiftieth  year,  the  comnierciul  organ  of  tbe  La 
Plata  Valley,  under  the  editorship  of  Juan  O. 
Buela.  Other  well-known  dailies  are  the  .SVy/o 
(Century),  the  Pai'm  (iieasou),  the  i)ia  (Day), 
the  Tiempo  (Times),  and  tbe  Tribuna  Popular 
(People's  Tribune).  There  is  also  the  Pini,  a 
weekly  journal  devoted  to  Catholic  propaganda, 
and  the  monthly  publication  Anales  del  Depart- 

meuto  de  (ianaderia  y  Ayricuftitra  (Annals  of  the 
Department  of  Orain  and  Agriculture).  This 
department  also  publisbcii  aiiuiher  quarterly  re- 
view, entitled  Revista  de  la  A  xoriucion  Rural  del 
Cruyitni/.  There  is  another  influential  rnminer- 
cial  journal,  tbe  Mucurio,  and  an  industrial 
monthly  entitled  Revistn  de  la  Unidn  Jndwitrial 
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Uruffuaya.    Uadw  army  auspice*,  there  is  a 

fortnightly  entitled  Revijifa  Mifitor.  The  Monte- 
video Times  IS  the  daily  organ  ot  the  English 
colony,  which  also  hns  the  U  ruguay  Wteklj/  News. 

FAK.vOfAV. 

There  are  now  in  the  republic  of  Paraguay 
more  newspapers  and  reviews  or  other  period* 
irnls  tlian  then'  wcn^  piiblislit'd  previous  to 
the  bloodless  revolutionary  luovcment  which, 
last  February,  brought  the  Liberal  party  into 
jKiWor.  All  thi'Sf  j.uMioatictns.  almost  without 
an  exception,  feeling  theinselveii  fr<*e  from  tlio 
former  governmental  interference,  display  a  pro- 
gressive and  liberal  spirit. 

The  Hucesos  (Jilvents)  was  one  uf  the  first  daily 
papers  to  be  started  after  the  establishment 
of  the  new  r^me.  It  isediic  il  by  .Senor  Etu 
jrenio  Garay.  one  of  the  most  intelligent  jour- 
liulisls  HI  I'araguay,  ussistetl  by  Dr.  Manuel 
Domingnes  and  Seftor  Victor  Abente.  At  tiie 
samp  time  some  peritnlic al*;  rcappoarod  which 
had  BtoppeLi  their  puV>iicaUi>n  nt  the  begiuuiug 
of  the  civil  troubles,  in  August,  1904.  Among 
them  was  the  f-'miun  (I)u;irf).  nu  illustrated 
shetit  filled  with  political  cartoons  ur  caricatures. 
The  Civico  (Civilian),  founde<i  ten  years  ago 
by  its  actual  director,  Sexior  Adolfo  Skiler,  reajv- 


peared  also.  The  Dtario  (Daily)  celebrated  with 

a  banquet,  on  June  1,  lyoj,  the  c  inipletion  of  tha 
first  year  of  its  publication,  which  had  been  de- 
voted to  the  Liberal  cause.  The  Paraguay 
(Paraguay)  has  printed  several  articles  al^out 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  interpreted  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  The  United  Stait  s  has  always 
been  much  liked  and  admired  by  the  people  and 
the  press  in  the  '■  Switj^prlainl  of  Ainerira," 
as  Paraguay  is  somotunes  known.  The  J'atna 
(Country)  is  one  of  the  oldest  papers  in  the  re- 
public. Its  former  director.  Sefior  Enrique  So 
lauo  Lopez,  has  recently  paaatjd  to  the  editorship 
of  the  Tarda  (Evening),  in  the  place  of  SeBor 
Krnest  Moiitero.  Dr.  Audibert,  a  brilliant 
scholar  and  polemicist,  has  just  fotin  led  tlieXey 
(Law),  which  is  printed  in  the  same  bttildingr 
with  the  Puis  (Land).  The  Ponenir  (Future), 
a  biweekly,  frequently  prints  ilhigtrations.  mainly 
tilt'  portraits  of  p\iblic  men  of  the  day.  Hesides 
these  daily  or  weekly  papers.  lh«ire  is  the  Diario 
ffijy.'itf  (Dffiria!  Da:Iv>.  wlnrli  is  e\rlusivi'lv  iledi- 
cated  to  ihe  putjiicatiou  of  olliciai  documetiLs  and 
decrees.  There  are  at  Asuncion  a  weekly  Ger- 
man ]i:i|u'r,  the  Parairitav  Uini'Lschnu  (Keview). 
and  a  monthly  periodical,  pui}lished  lu  French 
and  English,  the  TUvut  Mtntu^h  du  Paratjmty 
(Paraguay  Monthly  Review). 


RAILROAD  FREIGHT  RATES,-A  SIDELIGHT. 

|Tlie  fuHuwiiig  ('oiiitnutiicatioii  has  ti>  lio  with  an  iinportuiit  (iha.'^ of  the  railruiul-rate  question.  In  the 
WcHt  and  the  South,  cspt  i  i.illy,  niaiiy  eomplaiiitH  i  f  niitroad  diHcriniinRtioaagain»<t  partioular  towns  bave  been 
made.  Iq  tiie  oaae  of  the  Maioe  towo  d««crib«d  by  Mr.  Baxter  in  our  Jatiuary  number,  the  commnnltj  seemed  to 
ewe  ItA  existence  to  the  low  freight  ratm  conceded  by  the  railroad  oonii>any  to  the  parent  Indoatry  of  the  place. 
Thi-*  concejjsiou  euabled  »  tmvn  ro  \n'  liiiiU  up  whert-  othen%"ise  there  could  i)rnlm,bly  hnvf  '>et"n  no  iudustrial 
grwvvth,  at  least  for  many  years  to  come.  i)ur  torrt'Hpondent  shows,  on  the  utht-r  haad,  that  the  citizens  individ- 
ually have  had  to  bear  n  bunleii  of  heavy  frviKht.s.  Under  equalization  of  rates,  by  which  the  citizens  would  have 
been  freed  from  such  a  burden,  be  cooteoda  that  uniform  freight  ratea  on  pulp  and  paper  tbroogbout  the  United 
States  weuld  have  accomplished  the  same  result,  so  far  as  the  development  of  the  lodnstry  ts  cooesnied.  We 
publish  his  tetter  as  a  eentrlbutlon  to.the  currsnt  dbcussion  of  late-regnlatlon.— Thb  Esitob.] 


Baxoob,  Maine,  Jnvuartf  29,  1906. 

EniTOB,  American  Monthly  Review  ok  Rbvibw^ 

IN  an  article  ontitU'd  "  The  Redevelopment  of 
an  Old  State,  ■  by  Sylvebter  liaiter,  on 
page  5S  of  the  January  Review  of  Reviews^ 
the  author  says : 

The  e>Milili'<liniei)t  of  thj?<  Rreat  industry  in  the 
heart  of  the  wildi-rnes.H  furnishes  «u  nr^unit-ut  for  the 

opponent.s    of    ruilw.iv    i  hIc  mukiuL'    liy    the  l;:ilin!iiil 

Kovernnient.  The  enterprise  depended  upon  whether 
the  freight  tatcs  Charged  upon  the  output  would  en* 
able  them  to  compsto  with  other  paper^makers  nearer 

the  markets.   The  rallWAv  manairement  at  onee  Rfcrvrd 

upon  an  i-xrciitiniirilly  !ii\v  r;ifi-  that  iiifaiii  iitily  a 
pruAt.    It  was  figured  that  ample  eonipeuMition  would 


come  from  the  "back-haul"  of  supplies  for  the  mill 
and  the  Urge comnmnlty  to  be  built  up ;  also  Cram  the 
Keneral  development  of  the  region  thus  eneoaraged. 

But  liad  the  desired  rates  Ih-l-u  n-gnrded  as  a  preowlent 
for  corresjMJndliiuIy  low  rales  on  commodities  that 
ofTered  no  such  itulno  ment.,— as  miKht  be  demanded 
under  goveramental  rate-mahlag.— the  railway  idmi* 
agement  would  not  have  consented  to  the  propo»itloD. 

Now,  it  is  possible  that  a  little  additional  in 
formation  mif^ht  be  eupplu'd  in  regard  to  the 

way  in  wImcIi  the  rnilroad's  discrimination  in 
rales  wurks  (.mt  m  M ]11iiuk  ket,  the  model  town 
in  the  Maine  woods  to  which  the  writer  refers, 
a  eiuiitnuiitty  winch  has  bfen  pointed  to  often 
&a  an  ideal  industrial  town. 
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The  Bangur  &  Aroostook  Railroad,  thi-  only 
connecUon  with  the  world  which  the  villugu 
ponenes,  does,  it  ia  true,  ^ve  sb  excellently  low 
rate  to  tlie  Great  Northern  Paper  Cunijiany. 
which  operates  the  puip  and  paper  mill  at  that 
place,  not  only  on  outgoing  paper,  but  on  their 

back-haul  "  freight  as  weli. 

The  additional  information,  which  may  aeem 
pertinent,  is  that  the  rate  which  this  same  rail- 
road is  imposing  upon  the  ordinary  inhabitants  of 
this  same  model  town  of  Millinocket.  upon  every- 
body except  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company, 
h&rdly  can  be  called  anything  len  than  i 
tionate.  It  has  Im^n  known  to  carry  tr  kkU  of 
the  same  class  through  Millinocket  to  lloulton, 
a  point  sixty  miles  beyond,  where  there  ie  com- 
petition,  for  less  than  thp  ratos  which  aro  rhrirfji^'i 
the  people  of  Millinocket.  Furthermore,  the 
rates  which  the  railroad  demands  from  the  peo- 
ple of  this  ''model  little  coimnunity the 
cost  of  living  about  50  per  ceuL  higher  thau  at 
other  towns  of  its  site  which  are  no  nearer  the 
suurces  of  sapplies,  but  where  there  is  railroad 
competition. 

For  instance,  one  man  whose  business  necessi- 
ties required  that  lie  have  coal  in  the  summer, 
at  a  tiniP  when  the  local  dealer  had  none  in 
stock,  was  obliged  to  pay  for  freight  on  one  ton 
brought  in  barrels  from  Bangor,  seventy-nine 
miles,  four  dollars. 

A  dealer  in  grain  has  to  pay  for  hauling  a 
carload  of  the  same  from  Bangor  thirty  dollars, 
but  he  fifuM  get  the  .same  rarloinl  luuilcil  to 
Mattawamkeag,  a  town  almost  the  same  distance 
from  Bangor  and  in  the  same  general  direction, 
for  fifteen  dollars,  and  says  that  he  has,  in  fact, 
tlone  so.  Bricks  from  Bangor  are  four  dollars 
a  ton.  As  a  thousand  are  said  to  weigh  two 
tona,  it  makes  building  operations  in  which  any 


bricks  are  in  eded  pretty  expensive  to  the  gen* 
eral  run  of  inhabitants. 
The  writer  went  to  Millinocket  in  1899.  when 

the  town  was  being  built,  has  lived  there  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  knows  how  the  common 
people  there  feel  about  the  unjust  discrimination 
of  the  railroad  against  them  in  ila  freight  rales. 
Yet  the  railroad  may  not  be  to  blame,  for  from 
the  paragraph  which  I  have  quoted  from  Mr. 
Baxter  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  the  rail* 
road  was  held  up  for  a  nite  V*t'fore  the  paper 
company  would  build  at  Milliiiockut,  its  really 
gitat  paper  and  pulp  mills.    It  may  have  beenso. 

Hr«wever.  there  is  much  valuable  spruce  grow- 
ing ill  our  Maine  forests  neuter  to  the  yteat  mar- 
kets than  the  average  of  oihtr  avaitaUe  murctt  of 
AH/7*///  present  time.     Why  cannot  paper 

be  made  'from  tins  wood  and  hauled  to  market 
in  competition  with  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, supposing  that  all  through  the  Vuitnl  Stati.< 
J'reighl  rates  on  puijf  and  j»o/>er  were  Jixed  at  fht 
same  ehanje  /o-r  ton'fnik  f 

The  argument  advanced  in  the  paragraph  I 
have  quoted  from  Mr.  Baxter  seems  to  involve 
the  matter  of  conipclitioii  within  the  paper  man- 
ufacturing business  only. — that  is,  this  town 
and  its  irnlastry  couM  have  been  l>ni!t  up  only 
in  case  the  railroad  iiad  made  the  sanie  low  rates 
that  rivals  in  other  places  olttain.  If.  then,  all 
paper  freight  rates  were  fi.xcl  an  nilinf^  to 
quantity  and  distance  equitably  with  all  other 
rates  for  other  commodities,  the  Great  Northern 
Pai>er  ('omi-any  wotitd  not  suffer  in  coir)|)i'Tirifj)i 
with  other  companies,  and  the  railroad  could 
afford  to  haul  my  friend's  ton  of  coal  at  a  rate 
at  which  its  managers  need  not  blush  and  for 
which  they  need  not  apologize.  It  would  not 
then  be  necessary  to  bleed  » the  large  community 
to  be  built  up.'*  Sinifsy  SttvxNS. 


THREE  UNARMED  MEN  CROSS  THE  SAHARA. 


BY  CYRUS  C.  ADAMS. 


THE  moat  remarkahle  journey  across  the  Sa- 
hara was  >>egnn  in  May,  last  year,  ami 
ended  iess  than  live  mouihs  later.  The  explorer 
was  Prof.  E.  F.  Gautier  of  the  .Schoi  I  <_  i  L-  iters. 
A"-'iers.  who  is  well  known  for  his  geological 
studies  in  the  northern  part  of  the  desert.  For 
the  last  six  hundred  miles  he  had  with  him  only 
a  guide  and  a  hervant,  arnl  was  practically  un- 
armed, lor  he  carried  no  riilcs. 

He  met  the  Tuareg  ontlaws.  who  have  lived 
byplonder  and  made  desert  travel  impossible 


except  for  the  strongest  caravans  ;  but  he  ex- 
pected no  harm  at  their  hands,  and  in  fact  they 
helped  him  on  his  way.  He  made  remarkable 
discoveries,  for  his  route  was  through  the  un- 
known  and  the  widest  part  of  the  desert,  south 
of  the  Tuat  oasis.  The  paths  of  Caillie  and 
Lenz  were  far  to  the  west,  those  of  l^rth  and 
Foureau  were  far  to  the  east,  of  his  track,  and  BO 
ho  had  a  virgin  held  for  his  researches. 

Pour  years  ago,  such  a  journey  as  Gautier 
has  made  would  have  lieen  regardod  as  a  mad- 
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cap  enterprise,  dooinud  to  failurr.  aiul  involving 
the  lives  ot  all  engaged  in  it.  But  Gautier  be- 
lieved he  would  pass  unscathed  and  win  success, 
and  no  one  thought  ]iim  foolhardy.  His  jour 
ney  was  made  po?«[hle  l>y  an  idea  tliai  strucii 
tbe  Frencli  four  VLurs  ago, — a  brilliant  concep 
tion,  brilliantly  curried  out.  by  which  they  h»ve 
revolutionized  the  >   inliii  ns  .f  lit  sprt  travel. 

To-day  the  French  are  niai^ters  oi  tiie  Sahara  ; 
and  to  explain  how  Gauti«r  was  able  to  tramp 
one  tliousan  I  ii;iU's  tlirniiir't  a  n-i^ioti  no  wliit<* 
luaa  had  ever  seen  before,  pluUding  along  as 
comfortably  and  cheerfully  as  he  would  have 
done  over  our  Wistrm  pi. dries,  we  must  tell 
briefly  how  tlie  French  came  into  their  lordship 
over  the  desert  and  its  lawless  inhabitants. 

Four  years  ago.  the  Tuareg  bandits  and  war 
riors  knew  tlial  they  et>uUl  swoop  down  upon 
any  little  French  out{)ost  or  oasis  friendly  to 
the  French  and  kill,  plunder,  and  make  off  with 
their  booty,  snapping  their  fingers  at  the  white 
infidels  who  could  not  calch  tliem,  for  the  rub- 
bers were  mounted  on  the  fleetest  of  camels, 
while  the  Frt  u'  li  had  only  tin'  ^^lo\v  and  clumsy 
baggage  animals.  The  Tuan-gs  could  circle  ail 
around  the  French,  picking  off  a  few  stragglers 
with  their  l.mds  of  U>^>A  ar.d  guns  and  scurrying 
away,  laughing  at  the  enemy. 

One  day  the  French  commandant  called  a 
council  of  the  officers.  •*  If  we  are  over  going  to 
stop  tiais  plundering  of  caravans  anil  these  at- 
tacks upon  our  outposts."  he  said,  --we  must 
adopt  the  tactics  of  the  Tuaroirg.  They  train 
their  camels  from  infancy  to  fast  travel,  and  the 
animals  cover  three  tutu  s  as  much  ground  in  a 
day  as  our  pack-camels  do.  Traveling  so  fast, 
they  need  not  weight  themselves  iown  with  sup- 
plies, for  they  replenish  their  food  and  water- 
bags  at  every  oasis  and  travel  like  the  wind  be* 
twccii  .supply  Htatious." 

.So  the  l-'reuch  revolutionized  their  military 
service.  They  ransacked  all  the  northern  camel 
herds,  and  from  the  thousands  of  animals  picked 
out  those  that  had  the  quality  of  »peed.  These 
fleet  camels  are  called  meharis.  The  French  also 
enlisted  bands  of  young  men.  the  best  camel 
drivers  they  could  find,  and  for  months  they 
were  drilled  in  the  use  of  the  b»'st  moiiern  rifh'.s 
and  were  raced  at  topspe<Ml  on  their  fast  animals 
f  r»>m  one  oasis  to  another.  Tlius.  bands  of  highly 
efhcicnt  native  troops  were  formed.  These  com- 
panies of  light  camel  caval ry  are  called  meharists, 
and  are  uiid<'r  the  command  of  Freucli  ofliceis. 

From  that  day  the  French  were  equal  to  the 
Toaregs  in  speed  and  mobility^  and  the  superi* 
ority  of  tlifir  arms  insured  victory  every  time 
they  met  the  enemy.  Hut  the  Tuaregs  are  no 
longer  enemies,   lliey  found  that  they  could 


not  get  away  froni  tin;  meharists.  Every  time 
they  were  guilty  of  outlawry  they  were  chased, 
overtaken,  and  soundly  trounceil.  They  were 
caught  in  their  ragged  fastnesses  among  the 
Hoggar  Moumaiiif  nnti  suffered  a  terrible  defeat 

To  day  ihey  aie  J.umbled  and  broken.  Tiiey 
sued  for  peace,  ami  are  now  content  to  live 
quietly  in  the  cenlrni  an  i  s,  ,uihern  parts  of  the 
desert,  tendiug  their  cuiucls  and  cattle. 

The  meharists  are  the  vigorous  police  of  the 
Sahara.  They  have  established  peace  and  intro- 
duced a  new  era.  The  French,  by  burrowing 
from  the  natives  their  mode  of  life  snd  locomo- 
tioti.  liuvf  triumphed  over  the  obstacles  which 
uature  and  the  inhabitants  had  set  against  the 
exploration  of  the  great  desert  The  French 
conquest  of  the  .Sahara  is  complete,  and  the  last 
secrets  of  all  the  unknown  expanses  will  be  re- 
vealed within  the  next  few  years. 

When  Gautier  set  out  to  crots  the  desert  he 
traveled  with  h  party  of  «urvfVors  sent  <fitr  by 
the  governmetiL  to  select  u  rout*'  for  tiie  tele- 
graph line  across  the  Sahara.  He  went  south 
with  this  party  to  tlu;  wells  of  Timisao.  in  the 
middle  of  the  desert,  and  there  he  left  the  sur- 
veyors and  with  his  two  comrades  started  south- 
',v;tnl.  No  white  men  knew  anything  of  the 
route  ahead  excepting  what  they  were  tuid  by 
Gautier's  guide. 

?iach  of  llu"  camels  carried  food  for  thirty 
days  and  two  skius  of  water,  besides  its  rider : 
with  this  load  the  animals  could  travel  from 
throe  to  tliree  ami  one-quarter  miles  an  hour, 
and  occa.sionally  amble  at  a  pace  of  five  miles. 
Not  a  pound  of  foddt-r  was  carried,  as  the  desert 
flora  suflic^'d.  Th«.'  water,  also,  was  intended 
oidy  for  thf  men.  for  the  f-ninr!  can  go  five 
<lays  without  water  in  summer,  and  (Jautier  knew 
that  if  he  found  gi-een  plants  as  he  went  along 
his  animals  would  not  be  gn-atly  distressed  if 
they  had  no  water  for  hftueu  or  twenty  days. 

Gautier  says  that  his  journey  from  Algeria  to 
the  .Su<lan  was  by  no  means  difficult,  and  that 
with  the  use  of  fast  camels  the  Sahara  can  no 
loug<M-  bo  viewed  as  a  serious  impediment  to 
communication  betwct  n  ili'>  Mediterranean  and 
the  Sudan.  .Ml  the  Work  of  the  French  for  the 
past  three  yi-ars  has  tended  to  prove  the  truth 
of  this  statement.    The  mere  crossing  of  the 

SahaiH  i«  to  dsiv  not  n  notable  achievement. 
GauiKi  £.  journey  is  attracting  great  attention 
simply  becatise  he  made  most  unexpecteil  dis- 
coverii'.'?  in  nn  unknown  region  and  jK-rformed 
the  unheard  of  feat  ol  crossing  the  desert  with 
only  two  men. 

The  most  trying  and  difficult  part  of  the  route 
was  that  across  the  sandy  Tauesruf  t  district,  about 
three  hundred  miles,  but  even  here  the  discom- 
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forts  of  tbe  jonrney  were  mitif^ted  T>y  the  wells 

at  Inzizi  and  Timisao. 

Gaatier  ^oand,  aUo,  tliat  the  SaUaro,  viewtnl 
ms  ft  deaert,  is  much  less  extensive  than  has 
generally  been  believed.  Marching  across  thu 
Adrar  plateau,  which  stands  about  half  a  mile 
above  sea  level,  he  was  surprisetl  to  fin<l  many 
of  the  wadys  bordered  by  grass,  and  grassy  ex- 
panses in  till'  valleys,  witli  ii  tliiii  sprinkling  of 
vegetatiuu  over  the  dat  part«  of  iIh;  plateau.  He 
ssys  tbst  this  grest  highland  can  by  no  moans 
}>('  v'.owfil  as  a  wast**. 

iiis  astonishment  was  still  greater,  however, 
farther  sooth,  where  he  entered,  one  day,  a 
region  cuvfre-d  with  ronsidcial'Ift  j,M-ass.  wlrii^h 
he  found  to  extend  in  a  belt  three  hundred  and 
sixty  miles  wide,  till  it  finally  merges  with  the 
Sudan.  This  appears  to  be  a  great  steppe  re- 
gion that  we  have  not  heard  of  before.  It  has 
its  rainy  season,  with  from  six  to  twelve  incites 
of  rain,  every  year.  This  is  a  small  amount,  as 
a«;ncult"rp  requires  at  I>-ast  twi-nty  iiiclic.-i  ot' 
auDual  likUilull  ;  l>ut  the  quaulity  its  buIIiciiMit  to 
make  a  steppe  of  a  large  regioi^that  wa.s  thought 
to  Le  Josi-rt.  Tlit;  laiui  is  covered  with  little 
ponds  and  grasses,  and  anniml  life  is  everywhere 
abundant,  ths  explorer  finding  many  Tarieties 
r>f  antelope,  and  also  wild  hogs,  giraffes,  lions, 
and  elephants. 

In  studying  the  geological  history  of  this  re- 
gion, Gftutier  found  evidence  that  it  was  once 


rainless  and  was  truly  a  desert,  the  gradual  des> 
(ccation  advancing  from  the  Sudan.  Then  tlie 
era  uf  permanent  drought  and  complete  desert 
conditions  gradually  came  to  an  end.  To  day 
a  rain  Ik-Ii  is  creeping  up  from  Llie  Sudan  and 
is  extending  farther  and  farther  north  into  the 
desert.  This  new  epoch  may  continue  for  hun- 
dreds of  years. 

But  the  most  startling  testimony  which  OaQ- 
tier  found  wns  altsoliUe  proof  tliat  long  before 
the  prc>seut  age  of  raiufall,  in  what  is  known  as 
the  Neolithic  or  later  Btone  Age,  a  very  large 
pM|>ul:itii .n  inhabited  tliis  part  of  the  Paliara. 
lie  found  there  graves  scattered  over  the  grassy 
plain  ;  he  found  many  hundreds  of  their  draw- 
ings on  the  rocks,  wli.  re  they  had  pictured  ani- 
mal forms  and  other  olgects.  He  discovered 
the  flattt-'ued  stones  which  they  had  used  for 
grinding  grain.  These  millstones  show  that 
agrieulluro  was  then  (ieveloprd  in  that  region, 
and  the  grinding  of  gram  into  flour  indicates 
considerable  advance  of  civilisation.  1 1  o iv -  a  n  I 
there  were  many  arrow-points,  axes  of  polished 
stone,  and  other  implements.  It  was  many  hun- 
dreds of  years  ago  that  hnman  beings  inhabited 
tliis  region,  but,  as  tiu)e  is  reckoned  in  geolog- 
ical epochs,  thousands  of  fanners  were  tilling 
this  part  of  tlie  Sahara  at  a  comparatively  recent 
period.  They  were  iinally  driven  back  into  the 
Sudan  by  the  increasing  drought,  and  the  world 
forgot  that  this  region  had  ever  been  Inhabited 
by  man. 

At  length  Gautier  entered  the  Sudan  and 
pushed  on  to  the  little  settlement  of  Gao,  on  the 
Niger  River.  His  farther  niovements  illustrate 
the  remarkal)le  ]>!Yt<rres8  in  the  transportation 
facilities  of  g<>iiie  par  ts  of  Africa.  He  took  a 
small  steam •  I  fni  Timliuktu  and  Hammako, 
about  eight  liundred  nuh-s  up  the  river.  Tliere 
he  trausferrcii  to  the  railroad,  on  which  he  trav- 
eled two  days  to  Kayes,  at  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion on  tlie  .'^eneea!  ITivcr.  .\ not!. or  Btr-aimT 
took  him  to  the  Atlantic  in  three  days,  and  he 
arrived  in  Paris  in  less  than  six  months  after 
starting  fioin  the  Tuat  oa.«*is.  He  had  crossed 
the  desert,  traveled  alxjut  8i.xteen  hundred  miles 
in  the  Sudan,  and  returned  to  France  in  less 
than  half  a  year. 

What  a  (-'inti'a.st  to  the  bitr  French  exjiedition 
acro.ss  llie  .Saiiara  ouiv  seven  years  earlier,  when 
Foureau,  with  two  hundred  men  and  one  thou- 
pfind  camels,  \va«  ovpr  a  year  in  reaching  the 
Sudan,  many  ot  his  men  and  animals  succumbing 
to  their  terrible  privations  and  the  attacks  of  the 
Tnarrgs ! 

(iautier  is  now  preparing  for  puijlication  the 
results  of  his  remarkable  journey  across  the 
Sahara. 
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THE  PAY  OF  OUR  SOLDIERS  AS  AFFECTING 
DESERTION  AND  REENLISTMENT. 


BY  CAPTAIN  E.  ANDERSON. 
(Adjutant,  Screotii  CrnnSry^  U.S.A.) 

[Thp  following  pttper,  vvrillc-u  by  an  army  ollicnr  of  twenty  year>'  e.xpt'rieiice  in  the  service,  has  Ijeea  espe- 
cinlly  recommended  f«»r  publicntiDii  by  offlcialv  nf  tin- War  Di>ii!irtiiii'iit.  Cfiptaiu  .Viidi-r-von  is  now  on  iliity  in 
the  PhllippiuMi  and  it  b«H  Iwea  found  impracticable  to  bring  all  tb«  statistics  in  bis  tabl«»  down  to  date.  Such 
altwrattou  wottld  bave  iavudved  a  Mwrlting  of  oooitdnable  pofttoos  of  the  artlde.  It  ahould  be  otated,  bow- 
evcTt  that  tb«  latest  offlelal  data  tend  to  attengtlMn  the  ease  aa  piwented     Captain  Andenoo.— Tn  Emtoa.] 


THE  subject  of  deaertioB  from  the  r^D(u1ar 
army  has  been  thrashod  over  in  officia' 
reports,  and  otherwise  discussed  by  oflicers, 
Boidiers,  and  civilians  interested  in  the  army, 

since  llu!  date  of  its  organization,  a  century  ago, 
until  it  is  worn  and  threadbare,  and  yet  it  is 
plain  that  the  root  of  the  evil  has  not  yet  been 
struck,  as  desertion  still  goes  on  at  an  astonish- 
ingly increasing  rate.  T!io  n'rvf>rfs  of  the  in- 
spector  general  of  the  army  i'or  lb04  and  iy05 
show  the  following  facts : 
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U  appears  from  this  t^ihle  that  tlie  annual 
percentage  of  desertions,  average  btrcugtii  con- 
sidered, has  increased  with  rapid  strides  and 
somewhat  uniform  ratio  from  4.li  in  I'jOl  to  the 

cxtr.ir.rdiiiiirv  fissure  of  11.07  for  llio  past  fiscal 
year,  lu  wiiich  the  total  of  G,533  dtv^ertions 
occurred. 

Atii'inf;  the  causes  which  are  given  as  leading 
to  desertion  are  the  large  number  of  bad  men 
among  the  recruits,  who  are  unfitted  for  the  ser- 
vice ;  la'-k  of  a  canteen,  i.v]::i  ]i  drives  men  to  tlie 
low  groggeriesand  brothels,  where  many  soldiers' 
troubles  originate ;  too  much  school  and  books  ; 
the  general  me.ss  at  s  n.i'  posts,  and  the  large 
amount  of  fatigue  work  at  others.  The  only 
solution  of  the  difficulty  offered  by  the  inspector' 
general  is  a  recommendation  that  the  reward  for 
art]  r<  ;i<'ijsii  n  b"  inerensed  to  one  hundred  dollars 
and  tfiat  the  puuisiinifiit  l>-i  maiie  inon'  s.-vore. 
Whatevermay  be  the  rral  eau-^es  of  desertion,  and 
there  are  many,  it  is  evident  that  the  preventive 
suggested  will  not  8U)p  it.  .*>evore  punishment 
haa  been  given  a  fair  trial  in  our  service,  and, 


while  a  powerful  deterrent,  it  cannot  be  regarded 

as  a  success  in  preventing  desetiii  m.  T(  appeals 
to  the  savage  and  brute  instincts  of  the  man  in- 
stead of  to  hta  better  nature.  It  excites  fear, 
but  does  U'A  stimulate  a  zeal  in  the  soldier's  jtro- 
fession  or  contentment  in  his  lot.  The  figures 
given  above  are  truly  disturbing,  and  it  is  time 
that  other  remedies  should  be  applied  to  stopthia 
evil,  so  hurtful  to  discipline  and  morale. 

WHY  DO  BKtlSYCn  MEN  DE8EBT  ? 

The  chief  of  stafT  reports  that  during  his  tour 
of  inspection  he  made  personal  m(piiry  regard- 
ing the  subject  of  desertion  ;  that  inquiry  of 
tlie  prisoners  at  the  guard  houses  failed  V>  elicit 
any  special  cause  for  desertion.  There  was  not 
a  single  case  in  which  mistreatment  of  any  kind 
was  alleged,  or  that  proper  care  and  attention 
was  not  exercised  by  the  military  authorities  in 
control.  He  says  that  the  Government  provides 
liberally  in  the  matter  of  clothing  and  food,  and 
constructs  splendid  barracks,  fitted  with  all  mu(1 
em  appliances  for  health  and  comfort ;  that  at 
no  post  was  the  fatigue  duty  excessive,^ — gen- 
erally speaking,  it  was  light, — and,  all  in  all,  the 
soldier  was  getting  everything  that  under  the 
laws  could  in  reason  be  asked  ;  that  no  seriooa 
fault  exists  not  inhereTi*  in  the  man  himself, — 
therefore,  it  is  not  su«>cepuble  of  military  con- 
trol and  correction ;  that  trial,  conviction,  and 
punishment  by  dishonorable  discharge  and  con- 
fiuemeut  for  one,  two,  or  three  years  of  the  few 
deserters  that  are  apprehended  or  surrender 
themselves  liave,  in  liis  opinion,  but  slight  in- 
fluence as  a  restraining  force  on  the  service  gen- 
erally. He  thinks  that  if  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories would  withdraw  the  right  of  deserters  to 
vote  it  would  practically  put  an  end  to  deseitioii. 

THK  QVBSTlOy  or  FAT. 

Now.  certainlynn  citie  is  more  competent  to  give 
a  correct  opinion  on  this  subject  than  the  pres- 
ent chief  of  staff,  but  since,  as  he  aaya,  deaertion 
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is  not  susceptible  of  military  eofitrol  and  correc 

tioD  aiul  continues  to  go  on  at  an  increasing 
rate,  and  since  severe  punishment  tails  to  pre- 
vent it,  why  not  apply  a  remedy  that  will  at 
once  appeal  to  the  better  judgment  of  every  in- 
telligent soldier, — Le^  provide  a  sufficient  in- 
docement  to  cause  him  to  remain  in  the  sennee  ? 
Assure  him  of  this,  and  desertion  amontr  thr» 
enlisted  men  will  ceaae  to  be  the  threatening 
evil  it  is  to-day.  The  prcdoroinatiog  inflnence 
that  controls  men  in  seeking  positions  is  the 
amount  of  pay  involved  ;  other  considerations 
are  secondary.  Nineteen  men  out  of  every 
twenty  will  aak  this  qnestion  first. — all  other  in- 
conveniences and  hard8)ii]>.s  will  l.c  cheerfully 
endured,  provided  the  piiy  is  right.  Make  the 
pay  adequate,  and  tlune  will  be  no  tr  'nl^le  in 
getting  the  right  kind  of  men  to  stick  to  their 
jobe. 

In  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  for  the 

year  1904  it  will  be  nntcd  that  a  tr  tal  of  $71- 
392,029.34  was  appropriated  for  the  military 
establishment.  Of  this  amount,  only  $9,550,- 
■4!»0.55  went  to  the  pay  of  the  enlisted  force. 
What  a  trifle  compared  with  the  total  aniuutit 
spent !  .'\nd  yet  the  efficiency  of  the  army  is 
primarily  dependent  upon  that  personnel.  Witli- 
out  intendine:  to  criticise,  would  not  the  best  in- 
terests of  tiie  service  be  promoted  by  pruning 
daewhere  and  expending  more  upon  the  man 


is  a  national  problem,  ami  bliould  be  dealt  with 

by  appropriate  laws  of  Congress.  Wliy  is  it 
that  the  official  personnel  of  the  army  is  to-day 
unexcelled  in  any  army  in  the  world?  The 
records  show,  generally,  that  officers  perform 
well  any  duty  they  are  called  upon  to  perform. 
The  reason  is  that  Congress  has  provided  snffl 
cient  inducements  to  justify  fr  'od  men  in  accept- 
ing such  positions  and  devoting  their  lives  to  the 
military  profession.  Why  not  do  the  same  for 
the  enlisted  men?  It  is  n*)t  punishment  tliat  is 
needed  for  them. — it  is  a  fair  and  reasonable 
compensation  for  their  labor. 

TUK   KAII.l'KK   TO  KKK.NLIST. 

One  of  the  crying  needs  of  the  army  to-day  is 
to  retain  men  in  the  service  who  are  discharged 
with  an  excellent  character.  With  the  present 
short  term  of  enlistment,  the  first  one  is  largely 
spent  in  training  a  recruit  to  be  of  some  use. 
Then-  are  few  old  suldiers  in  tlit-  ratiks  to-day. 
They  do  not  reenlist,  and  the  tone  of  the  service 
is  lowered  thereby.  I  have  tabulated  the  fol- 
lowing data  showing  the  number  of  non-com- 
missioned  officers  and  privates  discharged,  reen- 
listed,  deserted,  recruits  joined,  and  retirements 
in  the  several  organizations  of  the  Seventh  Cav- 
alry during  the  year  KMi  J,  This  is  taken  to  ])0 
a  fair  sample  ot  tiie  actual  cuuditiuus  in  the 
service  as  they  exist  to-day. 
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behind  the  gun,  who,  as  the  statistics  of  laljor 
will  show  by  comparison,  is  so  poorly  paid.  The 
siigfrestion  of  tlie  chief  of  staff  t  *  witlidraw  the 
franchise  by  law  is  Utopian,  as  it  would  have  to 
be  passed  by  forty-five  legislatures,  and  even 
then  the  renx-dy  proposed  may  fairly  be  ques 
tioned.  Besides,  the  army  is  a  national  institu- 
tion, and  the  federal  government  should  be  amply 
able  to  care  for  all  its  needs  without  having  to 
ffill  Tiack  upon  the  individual  States  to  cure  what 
evil»  may  exist  therein.    iJesertiuu  in  the  army 


From  tiiis  it  appears  that  uul  ol  a  total  of  178 
men  discharged,  only  31  reiinlisted  ;  out  ol  47 
non  commi.'^siuned  officers  disL']iar^re<l,  ordy  5  re 
enlisted.  Compare  the  number  of  recruits  joined 
<280)  to  the  number  (1)  of  men  who  completed 
tlieir  service  of  thirty  years  and  retired  !  Noth- 
ing could  better  illustrate  the  hopeless  view 
taken  of  the  situation  by  the  enlisted  men  them- 
selves than  these  figures.  Over  10  per  cent, 
de.serted  !  Moreover,  the  persotincl  of  the  en- 
listed force  is  so  kaleidoscopic  in  its  character 
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that  tlie  constaut  ia«k  of  breaking  in  so  large  a 
number  of  recraito  is  disheattenin;^  in  the  ex< 

trr^nn'  t.>  the  troop  officers,  and  makes  il  imjios 
t)ible  to  maintain  that  high  standard  of  disciplinti 
and  efficiency  tbat  should  characterise  the  rcgu 

lar  sct  v'c-'. 

lu  talking  witli  many  enlisted  men  concerning 
the  reagons  for  not  reenlisting  I  find  the  con- 
trolling factor  is  that  tho  inducements  are  not 
sufFicient, — th«!  pay  la  loo  small  for  good  men  to 
devobi  their  lives  to  the  service.  It  is  not  rea- 
sonable to  expect  men  to  give  np  their  time  and 
lal'or  witljdiit  fair  coMijwnsalion.  In  going  over 
the  payrolls  for  the  trtiops  of  the  .Seveuth  Cav- 
alry Stationed  at  Kort  Myer.  for  tlie  month  ot 
December,  1904.  I  liml  that  there  were  I'J  men 
of  the  bauil,  48  men  of  Troop  A,  47  men  of 
Troop  B,  37  men  of  Troop  i\  and  39  men  of 
Troop  T),  Seventh  Cavalry.  \v!;o  d:  !  not  draw 
one  cent  of  pny.  being  imlebted  to  the  United 
States,  principully  for  clothing.  This  is  exceed- 
ingly discouraging  to  tho  men.  The  soldier 
should  not  be  required  to  use  the  small  salary 
he  Teceives  to  pay  for  his  clothing.  Such  a  con- 
dition,  while  somewhat  unusual,  shows  tliat  the 
clothing  allowance  is  inadequate,  ami  should  l>e 
increased  to  meet  at  It-ast  the  actual  uccessities 
of  the  soldier  in  jiroviding  his  vari<Nl8Ullifonns. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  excellent  men 
to  fill  the  positions  of  the  post  non-conimissioued 
staff.  There  are  practiiwlly  no  desertions  there, 
and  it  is  rare  f«>r  one  not  to  re<  iiliHt,  be<  aU8e 
the  pay  is  more  satisfactory.  It  is  just  as  im- 
portant, or  more  so,  to  have  seasoned,  good  men 
for  the  line  as  for  the  staff,  since  in  a  campaign 
the  issue  will  be  d<>cided  by  the  men  on  the 
fighting  line,  and  not  by  those  doing  staff  dnty 
in  the  rear. 

Certainly,  few  men  are  more  important  t<i  the 
efficiency  of  llui  army  than  th<^  first  sergeants. 
Their  duties  are  anluoUS,  their  responsibilitie.s 
are  g!-<'at.  and  their  actions  most  influential  upon 
discipline.  At  present,  many  of  them  do  not 
reenlist,  but  seek  to  better  their  conditiim  else- 
where. This  should  not  l)e.  The  in<luc<'meiil 
should  by  all  mc-ans  bo  made  to  retain  them 
where  they  are  by  proper  i>ay  and  emoluments. 
The  same  may  be  said  iu  a  lesser  degree  of  other 
company  non-commissioned  officers.  The  pay 
should  be  such  that  it  will  be  to  their  interest 
to  rslnlist. 

WAOIS  or  OTBKR  KIKUS  OP  I^ABOR  :  A 
COMPARISON. 

While  llie  pay  of  labor  of  every  VwA  ;iti<1 
grade  has  been  steadily  rising  lu  iliis  iiuiutry. 
that  of  the  soUlier  remains  practically  the  same 
as  it  was  Uiirty  years  ago.    I  have  taken  the 


following  from  tlie  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor,  1904  : 

AVBRAOe  >N.\<.<».S  (IK  hAKM   L^IUlKtU^  I'.    Mil    I  .N 
STATXS  IN  THS  YEAUS  ISSU  A^D  lOU!. 
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The  i>ay  of  the  private  soldier  is  %\'^  per 
month,  or  4.'iJ  cents  per  day.  By  adding  the 
average  allowanc«>  of  !.'»  cents  |M.'r  day  for  cloth- 
ing and  l.S  cents  for  the  ration  we  have  the  total 
of  7<iJ  cents  per  day.  which  is  less  than  any 
class  of  lalior  (pioted.  Even  a  general  laborer, 
witltcnit  s]<i>ri;il  sl^il!  of  any  kiii-I.  roromands  an 
average  wage  of  f  I.IIG  per  tiny,  and  liie  ordinary 
Farm  laborer  92  cents  for  poor  months  and 
♦  1..'.'!  during  harvest  time.  The  lowest  wriir' s 
|)aid  to  any  class  of  labor  iu  the  United  States, 
so  far  as  I  am  able  to  find  from  the  statistics  of 
the  Dejmrtment  of  LaV»or.  is  that  paid  to  the 
plantation  negro  laborers  in  the  cano  fields  of 
Louisiana.  For  the  years  18H9  to  1901,  the 
average  wages  paid  to  them  at  C'alumet,  La., 
were  as  follows  : 

Cultivating  aeaaoQ-men,  without  bourd  9U.7S  par  dajr 

(i rinding  nomoii— m«n.  without  taoani  I J5  |i«r  dar 

Qeneral  avange   per  dkr 

PIW^yTATION  NKOROF.S  KKTTKK  PAIO  TIlAM 
OI  K  S«»I.I>IKKS. 

The  laborers  aiu  furuishud  with  bouses,  gar- 
dens, and  given  other  privileges,  besides  being 
allowed  Saturday  afterntxms  off  two  or  three 
times  per  moutli.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  lowest  and  most  ignorant  class  of  negro  labor 
in  the  cotintiy  is  bi  tter  paid  than  the  private 
soldier  in  the  army.  The  negro  requires  little 
clothing,  whereas  the  soldier  must  always  be  de- 
cently dressed.  The  netrro  ;^'i  t3  his  Saturday  and 
i~^uii  lay  holidays,  whereas  the  soldier  is  on  duty 
at  all  times,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  In  ad- 
dition, the  soldier  is  at  all  times  subject  to  orders 
which  may  cause  him  to  give  up  his  life  in  their 
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execution.  This  should  he  worth  something  to 
bim,  as  insurance  companies  recognize  this  risk 
hy  charging  him  extra  premiums.    It  is  true  the 

(Jovorninent  provides  for  th<!  retirement  of  the 
8oidit;r,  after  thirty  years'  service,  with  thn-c 
fottrths  of  his  pay  on  the  active  list,  a  privilege 
wljich  the  ordinary  laborer  does  not  enjoy,  but 
the  percentage  of  men  who  avail  theuKselves  of 
this  benefit  is  so  small,  under  present  conditions, 
end  the  reward  so  distant  and  remote,  that  it 
docs  not  fijrure  larj^ely  in  tlie  actual  conijmtation 
of  t);e  soldier's  ]>ay.  Even  hospital  acconimoda- 
tioDs  and  medicines,  which  are  furnished  to  the 
poMier  free,  are  now  lu  ing  providt-d  liv  iiiaiiv  r.f 
the  large  industrial  corporations  without  charge 
to  their  employees.  Medical  attention  is  pro- 
vided by  many  for  th«?  sick,  f^clmols  m  aintained 
for  the  young,  comfortable  quarters  constructed 
for  living  purposes,  hours  of  labor  reduced,  and 
otlior  inducements  off ert-d  which  make  tho  lot  of 
the  laborer  far  more  easy  and  attractive  than 
ever  before.  But  the  pay  of  the  soldier  remains 
piacticslly  the  same  as  it  was  thirty  years  ago. 
Tliis  progpr-rous  p«Tiod  in  otir  country's  history 
as  yet  makes  no  corresponding  betterment  in 
the  pay  of  the  soldier,  and  he  is  the  only  one  who 
Iia."  not  shared  in  the  general  iirosperif v.  TIio 
pay  u(  the  private,  corporal,  and  sergeant  of  the 
line  is  the  same  as  that  fixed  by  Congress  July  1 , 
1  ST  1 .  AVhat  wonder  that  non  commissioned  of- 
ficers or  privates  who  arc  discharged  with  an  ex- 
cellent character  do  not  reenlist,  when  they  can 
find  other  eiiiployiiient  at  higher  wages,  with 
Jewer  restrictions  and  more  attractive  induce- 
ments? 

A  CllliKKI.KSH  IMUiSI'KrT. 

The  rate  of  pay  seems  to  me  to  be  almost  pit- 
iful That  a  young,  strong  man  of  good  char- 
acter will  devote  his  life  to  such  a  poor  prospect, 
m  a  country  so  prosperous  as  ours,  is  mo^  to  be 
expected.  The  outlook  for  him  is  one  of  poverty, 
di-privalion.  and  want.  Tf  lie  i<  a  non  commis- 
sioned officer  and  has  a  wile  and  family,  he  sees 
nothing  ahead  but  penury  and  hardship  for 
liimgelf  and  those  dependent  upon  him.  He  may 
have  served  liis  country  for  years  faithfully  in 
war  and  in  peace,  but  his  reward  is  a  poor  and 
disheartened  old  age.  Even  with  the  most  t  iuid 
economy,  there  is  nothing  else  in  sight  for  hiin. 
The  laboring  man  will  go  on  strike  and  demand 
redress  for  his  grievances  ;  the  soldier  has  no 
sucli  means  of  making  his  dissatisfaction  heard, 
and  simply  deserts.  An  appeal  to  Congress  by 
the  officers  over  him  is  his  only  hope.  Even  if 
the  amount  of  pay  of  the  enlisted  man  \ven> 
doubled,  it  would  seem  small  for  this  important 
pert  of  the  military  establishment. 


WHAT  WOULn  BK  FAIR  PAT  VOR  THB  SOUIISR  ? 

I  have  arranged  below  a  table  of  pay  which 
is  only  a  moderate  increase  over  the  present 
schedule,  and  which  appears  to  me  reasonable 
and  just,  in  order  to  place       compensation  of 

the  soldier  on  a  somewhat  fair  basis  as  compared 
with  the  status  of  labor  in  civil  life. 


HMIIMC.NT.  <.i>UI'N  ItATTAMON. 

Hattatton  Mrgeant-maJor.  enidneera  

Herjci'it.  fln<t  color,  kIkhuI  i-orpM  

R«Bim'  ninl  MtTKeHiit-umJor,  ravalryand  fnCuitar 

Senior  sf  rKeatit-niiijur.  »rllll»Ty  

Flattalion  BerKennt-nmlon  iiifiitilry  

Sfjuadron  HerKeant-niaJur,  cavalry  

■luninr  sprffeant-major,  artUlarjp........  

RcKimental  color  Mertwant,  caTaliy  and  infantry  . 
KcKimctital  comniiw<ary  wrRt-ant,  cavalry  and 

Infantry  \ 

Battalion  quart«-mmnt<T-MerK«-«nt,  <'iiKitiitTH  ; 

COMPANY,  TKdOr.  HATTKHV. 

Klr^t  M  TKi'iint.  cavalry.  Infantry,  aiul  cniilneerH  . . 
SfrKt^aiil.  cnk'ini-tT.  oriltuitii  c.  nml  finnal  corp?*.,  < 

<Jnart«"rm«,Htt'r--iT>ri'iirit,  (•tlL:lI]^■l■r^   .  i 

Sk-rKeant.  cavalry,  infantry,  liuspital  c-orpo.  ati<l  \ 

artillery  ,   i 

<'<Kik.  ravHlnr.  Infiintry,  aitlUnT.  ani^eer  and 

pilKnal  <  i>rp«  1 

('onK)ral,  cHvalry,  infantry,  aiUUflry.  aa^fivcr, 

Hignal,  and  lioNnltal  corpa  

Mechanic.  cuMt  artillery  

Artlflc«r.  Held  artillery  and  Infantry  

Farrier,  blat  kHinitli,  and  aaddler,  cavalry  and 

artillery  

Wajioner,  ca val  ry  

Trtimpet«r,  cavalry  

Moalclan,  artillery.  Infantry,  and  engineer  corps 
Privata,  cavalry.  Infantry,  artillery,  ensln< 
and  ' 


Pay 


1 

(••• 


utsr 
ttta. 


Run 


^  a  ■  •  « 


laoo 


t'lilef  muKlclan    

Umm  major,  chief  tnnapetw,  principal  mosldaa.   SlflO 

Sergf^ant,  cook  ,   2R.00 

Corporal   Sl.iil) 

Private   18.00 


potrr. 


Or<l<Ti.\  M  iKi  ioii.  I  .  iriml— ry 

master-nerveant.  , 

xaactrl«lMM6f|MUit,  coast  artlltory 


qoarter.] 


SBRVICB  FAT  RBOOIUlBKDBDb 

Second  year.  II  per  inoiitli ;  tliird  year,  IS  per  nuuith  ;  fourth 
vear,  |3  per  month ;  Wfth  year,  K  per  month  ;  sixth  year, 
^5  per  month.  On  reCnlUunent  thereafter,  IB  per  month. 

Total  amount  reqoind  to  pay  abova  rate*,  per  annum, 

ti4,t<u.7:c. 

The  pay,  according  to  the  above  schedule, 
would  require  an  extra  appropriation  of  only 
$5,'2'1  ).■_' 1 1..'.")  jter  atintnir  over  that  paid  t<» 

enlisted  men,  and  its  effect  upon  the  discipline 
and  efficiency  of  the  service  would  be  enormous. 
A  government  as  rich  as  ours  can  well  afford  to 
\ia  at  least  fair  to  its  soldiers,  who  have  always 
been  the  pioneers  of  civilization  and  have  aided 
so  materially  in  its  development  and  prosperity. 
Their  pay  !5honld  at  least  be  raised  above  that 
of  the  ignorant  laborer  of  the  cane  brakes. 

SI  I'KUIOH  PAY  OK  THK  CANAniAK  M01\TKI>  POI.ICK. 

The  organization  and  conditions  of  service  of 
the  Canadian  Northwest  Police  very  closely  as- 
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eimilate  t!io?f>  of  tlio  Ignited  States  Army.  They 
serve  in  a  more  rigorous  climate,  aro  not  so  well 
cared  for  in  many  respecte  as  our  troops,  but 
the  pay  i<5  trrnntor.  TIk^  fMlIowinp  tiata  were 
{urniBhed  me  by  the  commissiooer  of  police, 
Regina,  Can»da : 


Constable. 

Pay. 

Oood  condnct  pa}-. 

Total. 

First  >««ar*H  W-Tvlnc,. 
Bocond  year's  Btrvlri? 
Third  jMr'a  jwrvltM?. 
Vooith  year's  i««rvii.-e 
fifth  yetf'e  wrvioe.. 
Butli  yaar^MTvfee.. 

tii.rii» 

.51 » 
."it* 
S*\ 

•» 

<U.Ui> 
.10 
.15 

jn 

On  reVrgflKmnent. 

.m 
.w 

.75 

Extra  pay  is  allowed  to  a  liiiiitfd  uuial»er  of 
blacksmitlis.  car[K'titer8.  and  otlior  artisans. 
The  period  of  enlistment  is  five  years. 


It  further  appfara  that  the  average  percent- 
age of  desertions  for  the  four  years  cited,  1890. 
1095.  1900,  and  1!mu.  was  1.9  per  cent,  of  the 
total  sfn-nprth,  and  that  "G  per  cent,  of  all  dis- 
cliarged  retinlisted.  An  average  of  7  per  ceut. 
have  deserted  from  the  United  States  Army 
during  the  past  fmir  yi  ars.  and  an  avr'ri;rp  of 
17  per  cent,  of  those  discharged  have  reC-nlisted. 

The  conditions  affecting  the  discipline  and 
morale,  apparently  so  widisly  difT<  r<Mit.  judifin); 
from  the  results,  may  he  summed  up  in  the  word 
"pay."  A  non-commissioned  officer  of  police, 
it  is  said,  receives  from  :ii25.50  to  i^60  per  montli. 
and  a  private  from  to  S'i.'.'f,  in  addition 
to  clotliing  and  rations.  Certainly,  the  United 
States  ig  as  well  al>le  to  pay  its  soldiers  as 
is  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 


AN  ENGLISH  PROTECTIONIST  ON  BRITISH 

"FREE  TRADE." 

BY  ALFRED  MOSELY. 
(Mcmter  of  the  Chamberlain  Tariff  Comnttiwlon,) 

(The  OTerwhelmlBg  nstumoftbe  Llbentl  Tlctory  in  the  Britfeh  geneml  elections  has  served  to  obeeors  for 

rhp  tinni  being  the  agitation  anionK  ^'iiuli^h  indu.stries  for  tariff-revi.sio!i.  Our  rfnrlers  will  hf  interest «>d  in  the 
idllowiiig  brief  statement  prepartni  -.iioi  tly  U;fore  the  general  electious  by  Mr.  Alfred  MoHely,  lui  Kuglisbinaa  who 
\mi-  devote<l  much  ^\\\<\y  to  iiidiiKtrial  conditions  in  his  own  and  other  lands  and  has  followert,  especially,  the  his- 
tory of  the  American  tariff  in  \tn  rulaiion  to  periods  of  trade  e.xpansion  and  depression.— THE  EIl)lTOB.J 


IT  if<.  of  cotirne,  an  absurdity  to  sfieak  of  Eng- 
land aa  a  free-trade  country.    The  great 
difference  between  our  two  sjrstems  is  that,  while 

t!i<'  Uiiiti'il  Statf'S  Rfi'ks  to  snftMriiai-.l  hrr  inaiiu- 
iacturers  by  imposing  duties  on  what  she  can 
prodnce  at  home,  England,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  taxed  largely  what  she  draws  from  abroad, 
while  she  has  left  her  own  ports  free  to  the  sur- 
plus products  of  other  nations,  with  the  result 
that  England  has  sufTercd  as  the  dumping 
ground  of  the  surplris  prcilucts  of  the  world. 
And  It  is  a  curious  thin;.;  that,  while  free  trade 
Phigland  pays,  /«  r  mpUn  of  the  population,  some 
^(4..50  per  head,  the  I'liited  State's,  tlie  so-called 
protected  country,  pays  only  $3.45.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's great  object  is  to  rectify  this  anomaly 
and  to  cliange  t^jo  tarifT,  by  tnkinp:  ilnties  nfT 
some  articles  and  placing  them  on  others,  so 
that  our  manufacturers  may,  if  possible,  have 
a  maiki-t  that  is  to  sonie  extent  -af'  uunrded 
from  an  unnatural  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
matter  of  dumping.  In  no  case,  under  existing 
conditions,  will  the  average  tariff  on  manufac- 
tured goods  exceed  10  per  cent.. — and  by  this  I 
mean,  not  au  all  around  10  per  cent.,  but  a  very 
small  duty  (or,  perhaps,  none  at  all),  on  certain 


articles,  whilf  tln'  uuty  ti:ny  rise  to  10  per  cent, 
on  certain  manufactures  wliere  England  is  sub- 
ject to  unfair  competition.  Raw  materials,  of 
course,  will  entt-r  free.  But.  te>  »nm  up  tho 
whole  situation,  the  truth  is  there  is  no  finality 
in  auythiiig  in  this  world.  Free  trade  may 
have  lieen  good  for  England  in  the  past,  but  since 
the  Cobden  theory  was  put  into  practice  condi- 
tions in  England  have  entirely  changed.  Those 
who  were  formerly  our  l>e8t  customers  arc  now 
our  trroatf'st  roiiipetitors,  and  Mr.  Cobden's 
f!reain  UiaL  if  England  demonstrated  that  free 
tia  ie  was  beneficial  the  rest  of  the  world  would 
follow  suit  has  n<»t  eventnntod  As  n  matter  r»f 
fact,  the  rest  of  the  world,  instead  of  leaning 
more  and  more  to  free  trade,  has  gone  entirely 
in  tlio  r.ji.iio.'^ite  dirt'Ctinn.  nr\'\  has  ^-rri.hially  >io 
come  more  and  more  protectionist,  until  Eng 
land  now  finds  herself  isolated  and  surrounded 
by  a  tariff  wall  tlnoii^liout  the  world  winch 
Steadily  increases  rather  than  diminishes,  and 
the  various  nations  (especially  Continental)  seek 
free  aoeess  to  our  market  while  denying  it  to 
our  own  manufacturers. 

I  venture  to  think  that  the  business  men  of 
England  who  have  accepted  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
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proposals  from  an  uupartisan  standpoint,  en 
tirely  free  from  politics,  *te  very  largely  con- 
vinc<^'i  that  t!:''  tini*'  hns  come  for  England  to 
overhaul  Uer  affairs  and  bring  her  tariff  up  to 
dttto.  By  tbia  I  tneui,  of  course,  «  scientifie 
tarifif,  not  a  blind  ad  valorem.  But,  ;infortu- 
natcly  for  the  inovemont,  politics  has  entcroil 
into  this  jjreat  question,  as  it  docs  into  all  ques- 
tione  in  England,  and  instead  uf  business  men 
asking  tlieinselves  wh^-tlifr  shr  tariff  wnuM  V-o 
f^ooU  or  not  for  the  country,  they  are  arrang- 
ing themselves  either  in  favor  of  or  «>g»inst 
larrrelv  on  poli'ir-al  lines.  This  i.s  ;^  great  mis- 
fortune for  the  movement,  as,  although  it  can- 
not retard  in  the  long  rnn  the  success  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  proposals,  it  makes  it  difficult  for 
the  time  being  and  puts  a  large  strain  u})on  his 
snpporters  to  educate  those  who  are  now  oppos- 
ing it  to  the  true  state  of  afbirs  and  the  advan- 
tages to  be  gained. 

Many  industries,  however,  are  strongly  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  s  proposals.  For  in- 
stance, iron  and  steel,  wliicli  ha.n  just  published 
its  report,  shows  that  something  like  85  per  cent, 
of  the  producers  of  this  commodity  are  in  favor 
of  a  mnflifii  iition  of  our  present  system,  and  as 
the  various  industries'  reports  are  published, 
from  time  to  time.  I  have  little  doubt  that  some- 
what similar  results  will  be  the  outcome  cf  the 
iaqoiiy  by  the  tarilT  commission.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  apply  to  all  indnstries.  For  in- 
stance, the  cotton  traile  has,  so  far,  not  Ihm  n 
attacked  seriously,  and  the  manufacturers  at 
present  do  not  feel  the  necessity  for  any  aerious 
revision  ;  but  the  report  published  by  the  textile 
section  of  the  Tariff  Reform  League  shows  that 
tlie  future  is  full  of  peril  and  that  sooner  or 
later  the  textile  industries  will  begin  to  feel  the 
pressure  from  without. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  haH  aiways  lield  that  time, — 
and  considerable  time, — must  be  given  to  the 
mnvemnnt,  inasmuch  as  thi-  Eiif^dish  nation  as  a 
whole  18  extremely  conservative,  slow  to  make 
any  radical  change,  and,  of  course,  the  masses 
have  yet  to  be  edncati  d  and  shown  tliat  their 
true  interests  lie,  not  only  in  protecting  labor, 
which  alone  may  be  harmful,  but  in  order  to 
make  their  movement  a  success  they  must  be 
prepared  to  safeguard  the  profhict  of  labor.  So 
difficult  a  programme  as  bringing  home  to  the 
masses  the  nec'  s^ity  for  a  scientific  tariff  in  the 
general  interests  of  humanity  is  a  problem  which 
will  lax  the  energies  of  a  large  number  of  gentle- 
men who  have  associated  tiiemselvw  with  Mr. 
'  ^uin^r-rlain's  movcmpnt'?  to  the  utmost,  but  one 
and  ail  are  sanguine  of  ultimate  victory  and 
realise  that  victory  is  to  be  accomplished  only 
tbrongh  the  medium  of  education  and  patient 


spadework.  How  long  this  will  take  to  accom- 
plish no  one  but  a  prophet  dare  g:ive  an  estimate, 

but  there  is  one  point  upon  which  I  may  for- 
given if  I  make  a  prophecy,  and  that  is,  that, 
come  what  may,  the  question  now  before  the  pub- 
lic will  be  fought  out  and  made  the  central  plank 
in  the  programme  of  the  Conservative  party,  and 
that  tliey  will  be  prepared  to  fight  on  until  suc- 
cess crowns  their  efforts. 

Mr.  Chainherlain  himself  is  indeed  «  magnlR- 
cent  leader.^ — full  of  energy,  resource,  fighting 
capabilities,  and  organizing  |>ower, — and  holds 
the  imaginat i  iji  rif  tlie  people  through  his  strong 
personality  as  l«-w  Htalesmen  of  modern  times 
have  succeeded  in  doin^r.  His  health  is  excel- 
lent, his  energy  -.vitlM  iU  limit,  and  his  lielief  in 
his  work  unboundiug ;  and,  although  he  is 
somewhat  advanced  in  years,  barring  unfore- 
seen circumstances  tin-re  is  little  doubt  that  ho 
will  carry  his  programme  to  victory  within  a 
reasonable  periuii,  and,  with  such  vitality  as  he 
possesses,itmay  come  sooner  than  some  imagine. 

Of  cour-se.  our  colonics  have  been  foremost  in 
welcoming  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals  and 
offering  him  both  sympathy  and  aid.  In  Can- 
ada, his  viows  nre  coniph  ffly  understood,  and 
the  bulk  oi  tl;e  tiiinking  ]>opul!ition  are  backing 
him  and  will  be  prepared  to  help  him  in  his 
endeavors  to  enlarge  f!i,>  scope  of  tlie  empire. 
South  Africa  is  also  heart  and  soul  with  him,  as 
has  been  expressed  by  the  premier  of  Cape 
Coli.ny  ./VIM-  and  ovr;  again,  while  New  Zealand 
and  Atxstralia  are  oHeriug  him  every  encourage- 
ment. Next  year  the  coTonial  premiers  meet  in 
London,  and  then,  no  doubt,  substantial  prog- 
ress will  be  matle  toward  the  realization  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  ideals.  In  the  meantime,  those 
who  associate  themselves  with  Jlr.  Chamberlain 
remain  confident  and  ho|x'ful.  and.  so  far  as  one 
can  see,  such  pruposals  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  de- 
•siree  the  empire  to  adopt  are  in  no  way  detri- 
mental to  the  T'nited  State?,  and  pVionid,  in 
many  respects,  tend  to  increase  the  understand- 
ing and  business  relations  between  the  two 
countries  and  give  theMi  a  basis  on  which  to 
deal, — whiclt  is  Mr.  Balfours  aim  and  object. 
Both  these  gentlemen  are  heart  and  soul  in 
favor  of  the  Cnited  Kingdom  reconsidering  its 
position,  and  with  so  vast  a  change  facing  the 
public  we  must  be  content  to  wait  antl  progress 
by  slow  d^rees.  •  A  hasty  movement  in  any 
direction  would  be  a  misfortune  and  probably  lie 
detrimental  to  the  cause,  but  with  the  thorough 
thrashing  out  of  the  question  by  the  tariff  com- 
missinn  \v]in  are  now  investijrating  the  subject 
all  parties,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  ultanat>ely 
agree  upon  a  common  programme  for  the  better- 
ment and  prosperity  of  the  empire  at  lai^. 
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BY  ROBLRT 

I I'  })M  become  the  habit  to  classify  all  persons 
ufio  sjifak  or  write  on  the  immigration 
problem  as  iiestrictlouista  "  or  "  Auti-Kestric- 
tioniats.**  Whoever  urges  a  better  enforcement 
of  existinj?  laws  or  sugj^ests  any  amcndmcnl«  to 
these  hivvs  is  a  lieatnctioni^^t.  Whoever  em- 
pha»izeB  the  benefits  of  immigration  or  opposes 
farther  legislation  is  an  anti'  Rcstrictionist.  The 
(lividinfT  bf^tvvfpn  these  two  groups  is,  ap- 
parently, sharply  deliucd. 

This  is  most  unfortunate  fr  i.i  every  point  of 
view.  Persons  who  flifTf'r  I'Ut  slightly  in  tht  ir 
opiuioDs  seem  wholly  antagonistic  to  one  an- 
other This  leads  to  unnecessarily  and  deplorably 
hratf'tl  (Irbatrs.  It  Ic.'iils  to  tlio  fiil'in^r  of  Imni. 
uujUBU  and  misleading  names.  Hestrictionists 
are  called  Know-nothinitB,  and  all  who  oppose 
further  ratlical  legislation  are  apt  to  be  spoken 
of  as  being  selfishly  interested  in  tiie  importa- 
tion of  cheap  labor,  or  as  making  a  profit  out  of 
steerage  passage  receipts.  It  gives  the  general 
public  the  impression  that  the  students  of  this 
great  immigration  prol>lem.  after  careful  inves- 
tigation, are  hopelessly  at  loggerheads.  Legis- 
lators or  individual  citizens,  therefore,  eoiu'iii'Ic 
that  until  they  see  less  diversity  of  opinion  on 
the  part  of  experts  they  need  not  make  up  their 
minds  ono  way  or  the  other. 

The  Immigration  Restriction  League  is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  the  leading  exponent  of  the 
Hesti  ictionists.  Yet  we  read  at  the  l.i  ad  of  it^ 
publications  that  this  body  was  organized  ior 
the  purpose  of  improving  and  regulating  alien  ini- 
migration  into  the  United  States."  and  at  the  eii  l 
of  all  its  publications:  "The  league  is  Strictly 
non-partisan  and  non-sectarian.  ...  It  advo- 
cates a  stricter  regulation  of  immigration,  but 
not  the  exclusion  o(  any  immigrants  whose  char- 
acter and  standards  lit  them  to  become  citizens." 
Thus  hedged  in,  before  and  l)ehind,  with  officers 
who  are  well  known  as  intelligent  and  patriotic 
citizens,  it  is  clear  that  the  league  cannot  be 
hopelessly  narrow,  and  that  wholesale  oondemna- 
tion  and  abuse  of  its  work  IS  neither  just*  nor 
true,  nor  generous. 

On  the  other  hand,  President  Eliot,  of  Har- 
vard 1 'niverftity.  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
so-called  anti-Hestrictionists.  One  of  our  very 
foremost  citizens,  his  words  always  carry  groat 
weight.  And  Presidt  nt  Eliot  has  .«aid  emphat- 
ically :  "  I  am  no  kind  of  a  restrictionist,  either 


Dec.  ward. 

in  education,  religion,  or  immigration''  (Eco- 
nomic Club.  Hoston.  Hoceiiili.T  1".  Ytt 
i'resideut  Eliot  is  not  unpatriotic  ;  nor  can  any 
one  maintain  that  he  U  penonally  benefited  in  ' 
any  way  by  cheap  labor. 

«BBLK0TIOV"  VBBSUS  <*  RISTRICTIOIT.*' 

Are  the  views  which  are  held  liy  the  so-called 
Uestrictionists  and  anti  •  Ri'strictionists  really 
wholly irreconcilable?  Must  .sjjeakorsauU  wnlerb 
continue  to  be  selected  tucausc  they  areon  oneside 
or  tlip  otlier?  Must  the  decision  which  t'u-  ]in)> 
lie  and  whi<'h  Congress  is  to  make  be  determined 
by  the  relative  numbers  on  the  two  si«les  ?  Far 
from  it.  T!i''  differences  arc  more  apparent  than 
real.  The  authorities  on  both  sides  are  reaily 
in  accord  on  many  points  which  are  of  vital  im- 
jiortance  in  settling  this  question.  Tboi^c  wlio 
try  to  promote  dijSerences  of  opinion  ;  to  array 
speaker  against  speaker;  who  alrase  their  op* 
ponents  and  attribute  to  tin m  narrow  and  un- 
worthy motives,  are  not  helping  their  country. 

It  should  be  the  earnest  endeavor  of  all  those 
who  have  looked  into  this  question  at  all  to  do 
what  tlic_v  can  to  pnipliasizc  the  many  tliinfr?  on 
winch  some  agreement  has  been  reached,  and  to 
Stop  e.xaggerating  the  few  things  on  which  hou' 
est  differences  of  opinion  may  naturally  always 
be  expected  to  exist,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  Restrictionist  is  hardly  the  right  name  for 
tlie  majority  of  tliose  wln)  liclicve  in  further  im- 
migration  legislation.  There  are  comparatively 
few  who  wish  to  reduce  to  a  large  extent  tfa« 
number  of  our  immigrants  by  imposing  a  very 
high  head-tax,  or  by  limiting  the  numljer  who 
shall  bo  allowed  to  come  in  any  single  year,  or 
by  suspending  immigration  entirely  for  a  period 
of  years.  Such  persons  may  properly  1m-  called 
Hestriclionists.  The  vast  majority  of  persons  in 
this  country  want  some  changes  in  our  existing 
Ibw!!  to  make  lliem  more  effective,  and  pome  ad- 
ditions to  the  excluded  classes.  All  such  per- 
sons are  in  favor  of  selection  or  regulation, 
rather  tlian  restriction,  and  henre  might  rather 
l>e  called  ;:Selectioniats.  When  thus  named,  there 
are  very  few  of  our  citisens  who  do  not  belong 
in  this  latter  ^'ruip.  Most  of  the  demand  for 
further  legislation  is  distinctly  along  selective, 
rather  than  restrictive,  lines.  Even  the  much- 
talked  of  illiteracy  test,  which  has  called  forth 
violent  opposition  at  the  hands  of  the  anti- 
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Kestrictionists.  would  probably  not  {XTiiianently 
cut  down  the  numbers  of  our  iiumigranU  to  any 
wry  considerable  degree. 

THB  MSBITg  or  KXIATmO  LAWS. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  call  atten- 
tion to  soiiH?  of  tilt'  i"iint8  on  w!:if"li  the  I'cstrir- 
tiouisU  and  tlio  anti  Restrictionists  can  cotiio 
togetber,  «nd  indeed  have  come  to^etlier.  In 
agreeing  on  tln-se  measures  b'  th  ^njujis  ];avi' 
become  £)electioaiBU  ;  both  believe  in  a  further 
repilfttion  of  immigntion  ;  hoth  tinite  in  asking 
Congrt'ss  for  specific  legislation. 

I.  Tlifi  prfsrnt  idtM  "rc  «/oo(l,  tint/  sltonld  /«■ 
itrid!'/  rttfrnctd.  These  laws,  as  a  whole,  un- 
questionably commend  themselves  to  all  our  peo- 
ple. Our  immigration  legislation  has  been  the 
slow  growth  of  years  of  study  and  investigation 
on  the  part  of  ( 'ongressional  committees,  and  of 
povernment  f  ffli  ials.  It  has  D'lt  grown  up  in  a 
uighu  Every  st<-p  has  been  opposed  by  steam- 
ship,  railroad,  and  selfish  capitalistic  interests, 
ainl  repn-sents  a  compromii'e  between  all  kinds 
of  extreme  views.  All  agree  that  our  laws  are 
viae  in  exelvding  such  clanes  as  Idiots,  insane 
persons,  epileptics,  paupers,  persons  likely  to  be- 
come a  public  charge,  professional  beggars,  per- 
sons afllicted  with  a  loathsome  or  wiUi  a  danger- 
ous contagious  disease,  i>erson8  who  have  1)een 
cotniffcd  of  a  felony  or  otlirr  crime  or  inisdo- 
m<uu  involving  moral  turpitude,  polygiunists, 
aiiarrbi^t.s.  and  proetitutes. 

<  )hjectii  >ii=!  to  rxi.-iting  laws  are  occasionally 
made  by  persons  who  are  not  familiar  with  these 
bwfl.  A  college  president  recently  opposed  the 
C(>Dtract-labor  feature  of  our  pn  sent  law  on  the 
ground  that  Louis  Agassiz  could  not  have  come 
to  this  country  under  its  provisions.  This  gentle- 
man was  evitlently  not  aware  r.f  tin-  faet  tliat  the 
contract  labor  law  does  not  apply  to  "  professors 
for  colleges  or  seminaries; "  to  actors  and  art- 
ists; to  lecturers,  singers,  ministers;  to  per- 
8"n.s  Ix-longiiig  to  any  learned  profession ;  to 
pc-rsuns  employed  as  personal  or  domestic  Ser- 
vants. There  doubtless  are  some  objections  to 
the  contract  labor  law  as  it  now  stands.  It  was 
designed  to  remedy  a  great  evil,  and  it  diti 
ranch  to  remedy  that  evil.  In  some  cases  r  lias 
worked  hardship.  But  in  the  nuiin.  with  the 
exiiiting  exceptions,  it  is  not  as  objectitmaiile  a 
clause  as  some  people  imagine.  For  example, 
it  i!:stinr;lv  allows,  rontrary  to  the  general  im- 
pression, tlie  importation  of  skilled  labor  "if  la- 
bor of  like  kind  unemployed  cannot  be  foand  in 
this  country." 

Being  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of  excluding 
aliens  stiffering  with  loathsome  and  dangertjus 
contagious  diseases,  we  must  also  agree  that  the 


law  of  March  .'5.  lOO.'t.  is  rig!;r  in  fining  a  steam- 
ship comj)any  $100  for  briui;mg  over  an  alien 
afflicttnl  with  such  a  disease  when  ■  the  exist- 
ence of  such  disease  might  have  been  detectecl 
l>y  means  of  a  competent  medical  examination  " 
at  the  time  of  embaj^kation.  I'o  make  tlie  steam- 
sliij)  rompnnins  exercise  suitable  care  in  surli 
matters  is  fair,  not  only  to  the  diseased  alien 
himself,  who  would  otherwise  have  to  be  sent 
back,  but  also  to  the  other  passengers  on  the 
ship,  who  would  otlierwise  be  exposed  to  the 
risk  of  contracting  the  disease  during  the  voyage. 

HSAV1KR  mm  OH  THK  STEAMSHIP  COVPAMIKS. 

'2.  .1  SoOO  jhie  on  sfeanuftip  coiitpft II ir.t  for  firing- 
infj  (liyfistil  t  unit  If/rants.  C'ommissioner-Ueneral 
of  Immigration  S'artrent,  in  hi.s  Ifist  annual  re- 
port, recommends  that  the  tine  in  such  cases  be 
increased  from  ? !  nO  to  #500.  With  this  recom- 
mendation all  disinterested  y>ersf,n<!  tnnst  surely 
agree.  The  steamship  companies,  through  their 
representatives,  have  assured  us,  time  and  again, 
of  their  anxiety  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  act  in 
accordance  with  our  laws,  but  the  added  ex- 
perience of  each  year  emphasises  more  clearly 

the  fact  that  o/f  y  our  l<m  s  <>uhj  u  htn  they  are 
obliged  to.  Large  numl^rs  of  diseased  aliens  are 
still  1»mught  here,  in  spite  of  the  |100  fine.  The 
proposed  increase  from  $100  to  |500  is  simply 
an  extension  of  a  principle  in  existing  law  wlii<  !» 
has  worked  well.  A  lar;:'  r  line  would  certainly 
make  the  steamship  companies  Still  more  raroful, 
and  wntild  tli'Ti'foii' sa vc  larger  numbers  of  dis- 
eased aiiens  liie  unnecessary  voyage  to  the  United 
States  and  the  disappointment  and  discomfort  of 
being  oMitrcd  to  return. 

A  jine  on  skumshtp  coiiipaints  for  each  alien 
rejc-tetl  hy  «*  for  ony  eanw  which  an  examination 
l>efore  sailing  could  hav.- det>  (  t>  d.  One  of  the 
distressing  results  of  our  present  system  is  the 
large  number  of  aliens  who  are  denied  admission 
after  they  have  made  the  journey  across  the 
ocean.  t'ommissioner-lJeneral  .Sargent  has  re- 
cently sjHjken  in  the  most  emphatic  terms  of  the 
injustice  and  the  wrong  done  tiiese  unfortunates 
in  penniftin^  tlu  iii  to  make  the  journey,  and  has 
well  said  :  ••it  is  right  that  they  should  be  de- 
nied admission ;  wrong  tliat  they  ever  should 
liavo  started  from  Jiome."  The  Immigratitm 
Conference  at  1^'ew  York  hit  upon  an  excellent 
method  of  reducing  the  number  of  these  de- 
barred aliens  when  it  recommended  that  a  fine 
of  $100  be  imposed  on  the  steamship  cont;  anie^ 
for  each  immigrant  whom  our  inspectors  r<  >  (  t 
for  (luy  rnttsc  under  existing  law.  This  sug- 
gestion follows  the  present  practice  regarding 
diseased  aliens,  just  noted.  It  throws  the  re- 
sponsibility exactly  where  it  belongs. — upon  the 
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eteftoiabip  companies.  As  rreBiUeut  lioosevelt 
well  mid  in  his  last  messsge  to  Congress  :  "'The 

most  serious  obstacle  we  have  tr.  encounter  in 
the  effort  to  secure  a  proper  regulation  of  the 
iiiimigration  to  these  shores  arises  from  the  do* 
termined  opposition  of  tlie  foreign  sti-nmsliip 
line?,  wlui  hrivc  no  inlerest  whatever  in  the  mat- 
ter save  to  increase  tlie  returns  on  their  capital 
by  carrying  masses  of  immigrants  hither  in  the 
steerage  quarters  of  ilmir  eliips."  That  is  the 
keynote  of  the  whole  situation.  If  we  tine  the 
steamship  lines  $100,  or  more,  for  each  immi- 
grant whom  wi'  iTjoft.  for  causes  distinrt'y  ^le- 
Gueil  in  our  present  laws,  we  shall  go  far  toward 
forcing  these  eomfMrnies.  to  whom  we  owe  no 
favors  of  any  soti  wliatrvcr.  tc  rt'fuf^i-  thi-nsaiiilH 
of  undesirable  or  doubtful  aliens,  who  will  there- 
fore never  leave  their  homes.  No  more  logical 
amendment  to  our  present  laws  could  be  made. 

THK  DmAMD  FOB  OBBATBB  AlB'SPACB. 

4.  The  atr-space  allotoed  each  steerage  passcntfcr 
.i!,»uhl  be  increased.  While  the  conditions  of  steer- 
age travel  have  been  greatly  improved  during  re- 
cent years,  there  are  still  evils  of  overcrowding, 
of  nnn  separation  of  the  sexep,  ainl  of  lack  of  prop- 
er treatment  on  some  sti-amships  wliicii  are  a  dis- 
grace  to  modem  civilisation,  and  which  an  en- 
lightencil  ami  n  Inmiane  people  like  nnrselves 
should  not  permit.  For  every  reason. — hy- 
gienic humanitarian,  moral, — onr  law  regarding 
eccommoilations  for  steerage  passengers  should 
be  amentled.  The  facts  have  often  been  set 
forth.  We  permit  the  evils  to  continue.  One 
of  the  steps  which  we  CBS  take  m  to  in*  r-  use. 
by  law.  the  minimum  requirement  of  cubic  feet 
of  airsiiace  per  passenger.  Hy  doing  this  wu 
shall  prevent  overcrowding,  and  thus  do  away 
with  iiutst  uf  (he  evils  which  under  ]iiosent  <'on- 
ditions  are  8ur<'  to  exist.  If  the  allowance  per 
person  were  increased  from  the  present  require- 
ment of  tin  iMil»i<-  fret  to.  .snv.  200  cubic  fe«!t 
on  the  mam  deck,  and  proportionately  on  other 
decks,  as  recommended  by  the  National  Immi- 
gration Conference  at  Nfw  Yoil^,  a  step  in  ad 
vance  would  be  taken  consistent  alike  with  hu- 
manitarian motives  and  with  a  proper  solicitude 
on  our  t>art  concerning  the  numbers  of  our  ar 
riving  alien.«  Kor  it  is  clear  that  if  Congress 
heeds  tliiij  mo»>t  logical  and  most  humane  request 
we  shall  have  a  regulation  of  immigration  whicli 
will  commend  itself  rdl  persons  except  those 
pecuniarily  interested  in  carrying  the  largest  pos 
Bible  amount  of  human  freight  or  in  olitaining 
tlie  la  rarest  ;io;4siblo  numbers  of  cheap  lalor-T's. 
In  his  last  message.  President  Uoosevoit  said, 
in  connection  with  this :  There  should'  he  a 
sharp  limitation  imposed  on  all  vessels  coming 


U»  uur  ports  as  to  the  number  of  immigrants 
in  ratio  to  the  tonnage  which  each  vessel  can 
carry.  This  ratio  should  be  high  enough  to  in- 
sure the  coming  hither  of  as  good  a  class  of 
aliens  as  possible." 

Ai>Dixo  TO  rwv:  kxcli  dkd  clasbbs. 

.").  The  exclusion  of  the  feeble-minded.  The  Act 
of  March  :t.  HMi.'t,  excludes  "idiots."  Experience 
has  shown  tliat  there  are  a  good  many  immi- 
grants who  are  certified  by  our  medical  inspec- 
tors as  lieing  "mentally  deficient"  or  feeUe- 
min  led."  ami  wlm  should  certainly  be  debam-il 
by  law.  Our  best  interests  demand  that  no  dis- 
tinction should  be  made  between  the  idiotic  and 
the  feelde-niimb  d.  The  latter  are  as  uielesirabh- 
additions  to  our  jHipulation  as  the  former,  and  it 
is  as  dangerous  to  add  to  the  American  race  the 
children  of  feeble  minded  parents  as  of  idiotic 
parents.  Kvery  one  will  agree  that  we  should 
exclude  the  "  feeble  minded  "  as  well  as  tlie  idiot. 
No  valid  argument  can  be  adduced  in  favor  of 
any  other  course. 

G.    The    r.rcliisiitn   of  jirrxoHS  of  poor  phijsii^ui . 

At  the  present  time  our  medical  inspectors 
record  thousands  of  nliens  a.^  being  of  !-iic|i  poor 
physique  that  their  ability  to  earn  a  living  i» 
thereby  interfered  with,  yet  most  of  these  are 
admitted  bei-aupe  there  i.s  no  .i^perifir  clause  in 
our  existing  iiuiuigration  law  under  which  Uiey 
can  clearly  and  surely  lie  excluded.  The  phy- 
sique of  an  immigrant  is  a  matter  of  the  very 
highest  importance  for  the  health  and  future  of 
the  race.  It  is  the  aliens  of  poor  physique  who 
usually  shun  the  country  and  crowd  into  city 
tenements.  "  where  they  lx»come  ready  victims 
of  diseases  and  establish  in  these  crowded  quar 
ters  dangerous  fuci  for  tlio  dissemination  of  di* 
ease.  Tfte  n  al  danger  to  the  puMic  healtli  an  ! 
to  the  future  of  our  stock  lies  in  tiiat  class  of 
immigrants  whose  physique  is  much  below  Amer- 
ican standards."  Hur  bi-st  insurance  against 
race  decadence  is  to  be  sought  ia  the  selection 
of  good,  strong,  healthy  stock.  We  want  none 
but  honeBt.  industrious,  healthy,  and  fit  itnini 
grants.  We  want  them  sound  in  body  and  in 
mind.  We  have  by  law  debarred  idiots.  We 
should  by  law  ih  ;i;ir  the  feeble-minded.  And 
we  should,  by  all  means,  debar  aliens  of  poor 
physique. 

There  can  be  no  objection  to  such  an  amend- 
ment to  existing  laws.  A  physical  test  is  urged 
by  the  Tresident  in  his  last  message,  and  was 
recommended  by  the  Immigration  Conference 
in  the  resolution  whii  ]i  railed  for  the  exclusion 
of  "  jiersons  of  enfeebled  vitality,  whether  such 
condition  is  duo  to  defect,  inheritance,  diaeaBe, 
or  advanced  age.'* 
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BXAtHKATtON  OF  IMMIOtCANTB  ABROAD. 

7.  Jprelviiinart/  unseed  ion  of  intending  itntni 
gtanU  Ae/bre  <A«y  tmbark.  It  haa  long  been  clear 
that  anv  inspr.ctt'"in  of  .irrivinp  alit^us  at,  (>\\r  own 
ports  must,  at  best,  bo  supertfcial,  burned,  and 
unaatisfaetory.  Bills  providing  for  inspection 
abroa*.!  liy  onr  ron?uIa  have  frequently  been  in 
troduced  into  Congresa.  If  any  feasible  plan 
to  which  foreign  governments  will  not  object 
ran  l>e  devised  whereby  intending  inunigranti; 
to  the  United  Stat<38  shall  be  examined  before 
they  embark,  or,  bettor  still,  before  they  start 
from  their  homes,  in  onit'r  to  see  whether  they  do 
or  do  not  bcl'  ii;::  tn  the  classes  excluded  by  law. 
every  one  wiil  favor  such  a  scheme.  Whether 
this  is  done  by  onr  consuls,  or  hy  special  agents, 
or  by  traveling  coiinnissinns,  does  n^t  Ttiatter. 
Some  Bort  of  preliminary  exauiiuation  and  cer- 
tification abroad  would  certainly  operate  to  pre- 
Vi  nt  lartje  innTibers  of  aliens  whom  wo  have 
by  law  lieclared  undesirable  from  starting  ou 
their  voyage.  Such  foreign  inspection  is  recom* 
mended  by  the  President  in  his  message,  and  re- 
ceived the  strong  indorsement  of  the  Immigra 
tion  Conference  at  New  York.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  to  obtain  the  necessary  pprmission 
from  foreign  governnienf?  we  nlionld  have  to 
make  tariH  concessions.  Tlas  would  involve  long 
delays  and  much  debate.  Meanwhile,  the  best 
thing  for  us  t<>  ilo  is  oliviously  t<>  force  tlic  sti'aia- 
ship  companies  to  make  an  exammation  ihom- 
•elvea,  and  to  fine  them  for  bringing  aliens  whom 
we  exclude,  as  considered  under  Paragraph  3. 

COMVOII  OBOOm  VOR  IMMIOBATION  BSPOftHVItS. 

In  regard  to  the  general  recommendations 
here  discussed  there  can  be  no  serious  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  fair-minded  men  and 
women.  Those  who  have  been  considered  Re* 
strictionists  and  tliose  who  have  been  classed  as 
the  opponents  of  restriction  can  agree  to  work 
together,  without  sacnGcing  their  principles,  for 
thfse  pro{X)sed  amendments.  No  f>ne.  unless  his 
judgment  is  warped  by  his  financial  interest 
in  the  transportation  lines  or  in  securing  <«  cheap 
labor,"'  can  honestly  and  8eriou>5!y  o;  p  .se  thei^e 
clianges  in  our  law.s.  There  may  be  slight  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  regarding  the  methods  here, 
or  the  woniitiLr  of  a  bill  there,  or  tho  ie!alive 
importance  of  the  measures  proposed,  but  in  the 
main,  agreement  is  here  reached.  Bestriction- 
istsan<i  anti  Rest rictionists  are  not  altogetlier  on 
opposite  sides  of  this  great  question.  .Ml  are 
Ijelievers  in  some  further  regulation  of  alien  itn- 
migration  into  the  United  .^liit.  s  All  can  work 
togetlif>r  ahmtr  tl.f'  lines  here  laid  down.  Con- 
gress need  not  iiesilate  on  the  gruund  that  thubo 
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wlio  Itave  studietl  lliis  niattci .  hikI  wIio  are  most 
vitally  concerned  in  it,  are  altogether  at  logger- 
heads. 

The  National  ImmigratioR  CoBferenoe,  held  in 

New  Ynrk  City  early  in  December,  wns  callcfl  bv 
the  National  Civic  Federation.  It  was  composed 
of  delegates  appointed  by  governors,  and  by 
commercial,  labor,  charitable,  patriotic,  ami  re- 
li|;iou8  bodies.  My  wholly  unprejudiced  author- 
ities it  has  been  called  •< really  representative  of 
the  general  public  attitude  toward  immigration 
questions."  It  represented  all  sorts  of  views  and 
all  kinds  of  interests.  Many  of  the  speakers 
were  themselves  immigrants,  or  the  children  of 
recent  immigrants.  TTiis  <  (  iirerettce  unanimously 
recommended  a  tine  ou  steamship  compa- 
nies for  every  alien  rejecteil  for  any  cause  (3), 
increased  air-space  for  each  paspeiifft  r  (  I),  the 
exclusion  of  the  feeble-minded  (5),  the  exclusion 
of  persons  of  enfeebled  vitality  (6),  and  a  pre- 
liminary inspection  of  intending  immigranta  be* 
fore  they  embark  (7). 

OKFICIAI,  KKCOMMEXDATIOXS. 

President  iioosevelt,  who  is  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  immigration  question,  in  his 
last  annual  message  urged  the  imposition  of  pen* 
alties  to  cnnipel  stenmsliiji  rnnipanies  to  observe 
our  laws.  ;i  j  iinciple  wliicli  is  embodied  in  2 
and  ri.  and  recommended  limiting  the  number 
of  immigrants  in  relation  to  the  tonnage  (4), 
the  exclusion  of  the  "physically  unfit,  <lefective, 
or  degenerate"  (6),  and  the  preliminary  inspec- 
tion l  efore  riiil.a;k;ition  (7). 

Commissioner  General  of  Immigration  F.  P. 
Sargent,  in  his  last  annual  report,  recommends 
the  Ijs.'iOO  fine  for  bringing  di.sea8ed  aliens  (2), 
and  also  limiting  the  number  of  passengers  car- 
ried in  relation  to  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels,  a 
principle  which  is  embodied  in  4. 

Ci»n((i!i.'ssioner  of  Immigration  Robert  T\'atch 
orn,  iki  the  j>ort  of  New  York,  has  strongly  urged 
the  e.xcliision  ol  feeble-minded  (5)  and  of  pliys- 
ically  unfit  alietis  {*'<>. 

Former  Commissioner  ol  immigration  W  illiam 
Williams,  at  the  port  of  New  York,  recommend* 
<'«1  in  his  annual  r(  jmrts,  in  most  etiiiiliaf  ic  (ei-ms, 
the  exclusion  of  persons  of  poor  physique  (U). 

Thus,  it  is  seen  how  representative  of  the 
most  rom|>eteiit  tin'  most  unprejudiced,  and  the 
most  trustworthy  authorities  are  the  suggestions 
for  further  legislation  which  have  here  been  dis 
i  iissed.  We  may  surely  conclude  that,  if  em^ 
bodied  into  law.  these  methods  of  further  regu 
lating  alien  iiiiniiv'ralion  would  meet  with  the 
cordial  approval  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Amerirsn  people.  Bills  emboilvm^'  all  these 
provi.-iions  an*  now  before  Congres^^. 
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TUBERCULOSIS  AMONG  THE  SIOUX  INDIANS 


BV  UELORME  W.  ROBINSON,  M.D. 
(Snperlntttoilebt  tmA  ex-ojgUtlo  Meretary  of  tbe  Sovth  Dakota  State  Board  o(  HeatCb.) 


n['*Hf:  lerreat  Sioux  tribe,  the  most  puisrant  of 

•I      f};o  Amerioan  nborifjiins.  is  witln'riiip 
extiuctioD  with  tuberculosis  ut  ihu  agencies  along 
the  Missouri 

Tliero  are  about  twenty-five  tliousaml  of  t'lcso 
people  making  fair  progresa  in  civilization  ;  liv- 
ing in  houses  ;  wearing  citizens*  clothing  ;  the 
children  being  educate<l  ;  lb<>  faiiiilics  generally 
professing  Christianity  :  ili*- aMe-bodied  engage«l 
in  some  form  of  inauuHl  laI>or,  by  which  they 
earn  the  means  of  SUbBistfiirc 

The  iilaniiinp:  extent  of  this  drea<l  infection 
prevailing  among  them  cannot  be  overstated. 
Hardly  a  home  where  it  has  not  found  victims, 
and  hardly  a  home  wLoic  it  do  ?  not  still  exist  in 
some  form.  The  disease  is  usually  quick  in  its 
deadly  mission.  A  roan,  apparently  healthful, 
leaves  his  work  and  goes  to  his  trader  and  orders 
a  suit  of  grave  clothes.  I  have  the  sickness, " 
he  says.  Ho  is  measured  for  the  suit,  and  by 
the  time  it  is  finished  tlie  buyer  is  often  ready 
to  wear  it  through  the  long  sh>f»f>  The  mother 
and  the  grown  up  son  or  daughter  are  likely  to 
share  a  siiuihir  fate.  I'nib'r  such  conditions,  and 
in  such  environment,  it  will  readily  )>e  under- 
Stood  that  an  atiuosphero  of  gloom  and  depres- 
sion abounds,  paralyzing  to  ambition  and  to  fur- 
ther advanceiii'  III, 

In  the  old  wild  life  the  Sioux  were  a  healthful 
people.  They  were  probably  not  wholly  free 
from  ttjberculosis  in  some  form,  but  if  the  in- 
fection was  present  it  was  not  general.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  reservation  system  among 
the  Sioux  of  the  Missouri,  in  iMtj.'S.  for  a  period 
of  fifteen  years,  during  which  time  the  wild 
buffalo  had  been  destroyed  and  all  of  the  west- 
ern 8ioux  had  been  brought  under  agency  in- 
fluences, the  annual  reports  of  the  several  .ifrent.s 
were  optimi.'^lic  in  relation  lo  the  health  of  iheir 
people,  constantly  affirming  more  healthful  eon 
ditions  as  the  Indians  came  unrl.  r  c  ivilizing 
influences,  lived  in  better  houses,  atid  accepted 
the  attendance  of  the  agency  physicians.  The 
first  mention  of  consiumplion  in  llies«?  re|>ort8  is 
in  1S7S  Ju  IS  MO,  one  agency  reports  that  5.20 
per  cent,  of  the  deaths  resulted  from  tubercular 
troubles  In  ISM,  con.«uniption  is  generally 
mentioned  ;  and  in  iss|  it  is  said,  "Consump- 
tion has  a  firm  hold  upon  thein." 

In  1886.  the  Indian  Commissioner  began  to 


publish  tabulated  medical  reports.    From  the 

tal'ulAtioii  for  tliat  year  we  find  that  among  the 
Dakota  isioux  341  cases  of  consumption  were 
treated  and  605  cases  of  "  tubercular  scrofula." 
It  is  probable  that  the  e.-trlier  reports  were  con- 
fined to  the  pulmonary  type,  since  the  other 
forms  of  tubercular  infection  were  not  then  rec- 
ognized as  such.  The  report  of  1 886  gives  a 
larger  proportion  of  tubercular  diseases,  and  the 
greater  niiinl cr  as  "tubercular  scrofula"  (glan- 
dular  tuberculosis).  Doubtless,  most  of  these 
were  children  below  the  ai^e  of  pul  erty.  who, 
with  the  ever-increasing  number  of  their  own 
age,  have  since  swelled  the  ranks  in  the  pulmo- 
nary fi'nii  of  the  di?:ease.  It  is  extremelv  nn- 
forluuatc  that  the  publication  of  theae  tabulat- 
ed medical  reports  was  not  cbntinued.  Yearly 
fjiiice  1 886  the  agents'  reports  have  more  and 
more  teemed  with  fearsome  tales  of  the  ravages 
of  the  scourge.  In  1880,  there  were  in  four  of 
the  leading  bands  293  lurths  and  208  deaths. 
I..ast  year,  in  the  same  bauds,  the  deatha  equaled 
the  births. 

It  is  impossible  to  reduce  the  condition  to 

tables  of  figures,  though  an  experipncc  of  sev- 
eral years  as  State  healtii  officer  and  as  physician 
to  two  Indian  schools  has  convinced  me  that 
fully  *)0  per  cent  of  tho  younger  generation  have 
some  form  of  tubercular  infection,  and  that  5U 
per  cent,  of  those  above  the  age  of  puberty  die  of 
some  form  of  the  disease.  Ot!:i'r  ob.si-rvers  I'laco 
the  percentage  much  higher.  Miss  Mary  Collins, 
for  twenty-five  years  missionary  at  Standing 
Hock,  testifies  that  75  i>er  cent,  of  all  deaths  re- 
sult from  tuberculosis.  Thomas  Robertson,  who 
has  lived  fifty  yeare  with  the  Sissctons  believes 
that  50  iH'r  cent,  of  them  die  of  the  disease.  The 
Rev.  Mattliia.s  S'i'hrnitt.  missionary  at  Pino  Ridge, 
says  :  '*  We  buried  from  our  congregation  last 
year  10  adults  and  11  children,  80  percent,  of 
whom  di<-d  from  tuberculosis.  Whole  families 
die  of  the  terrible  plague." 

One  of  the  striking  instances  in  point  is  the 
destructi'  ii  of  t'.e  family  of  the  noted  and  w^orthy 
chief,  John  Grass.  In  1892  a  white  friend  met 
him  and  his  seven  sons  at  a  convocation  of  the 
tribe.  Thes«i  sons  were  stalwart  fellows,  and  ap- 
parently well.  In  1902.  ten  years  thereafter,  the 
friend  again  met  the  ageii  chieftain,  who  at 
onco  recognised  the  white  man.    *'  You  saw  my 
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boys,"  he  said.  '*A11  gone  ;  all  died  of  the  sick- 
ness.   1  ';fiv«.^  no  chilfl  left." 

What  uas  brouglit  a  stroag  and  virile  people 
to  this  condition  ?  Almost  every  observer  has 
a  theon*  Amonpr  these  tlie  more  rational  are: 
The  radical  change  from  the  old  life  in  the  open, 
in  tents  located  where  drainage  was  perfect,  and 
snbjf^ct  to  almost  daily  removal,  so  that  rarely 
was  there  an  accumulation  of  filth,  to  perma- 
nent, ill-yentilsted,  and  ill-kept  hoxises,  where 
filth  abouuds  ;  oxposuro  in  going  upon  winter 
trips  ;  passing  from  overheated  houses  to  sleep 
in  the  open  tepees  ;  bovine  infection  from  eat- 
ing tubercular  meat  and  refuse  from  about  the 
pr>iflon-breedin!»  {rov«rnmpiit  Blanrilitor  houses  ; 
weakem'd  coiislilutiuus  from  syphiiitic  disuases  ; 
contagion  from  the  sputa  of  thoae  previously  af- 
f>(t«'<l  ;  insufficient  and  badly  prepared  food, 
and  in  some  instances  the  ig:norant  treatment  of 
the  Indian  medicine  men.  Bnt  it  is  a  condition 
which  exists,  and  it  is  profitable  to  theorize 
about  the  cause  only  that  the  cause  may  be  re- 
moved, and  to  that  extent  conditions  improved. 
Tlie  condition  is  strikingly  pathetic,  anil  appeals 
most  emphatically  to  the  Qovernment  for  its 
amelioration.  Meet  justly  do  these  poor  wards 
deserve  some  measure  of  relief.  The  Indians 
are  not  alone  interested.  The  health  of  the 
white  community  is  seriously  menaced  by  the 
|>lagae  -  spots  which  surround  the  agencies. 
Wliat  is  to  be  done?  What  course  pnrsui'd  ? 
Advanced  medical  wisdom  would  no  doubt 
suggest : 

Fir.<;t. — l*he  establishment  of  sanatoria  at  con- 
venient points  to  the  reservation. 
Seeond. — Pietd  nurses  who  have  special  ex- 

I>erience  in  the  management  of  tuberculosis  pa- 
tients, to  instruct  the  Indians  at  their  homes, 
and  to  work  in  conjunction  with  the  sanatoria. 

ThiTfl. — Government  supervision  in  building 
well-ventilated  houses,  and  as  rigid  enforcement 
of  proper  sanitary  conditions  in  tlieir  surround- 
ings aa  possible. 

Ffiurtli. — Careful  inspcrtion  of  their  beef  is- 
sues and  the  abandonment  of  the  government 
slaughter-housee  at  the  agencies. 

At  a  properly  equipped  and  properly  con- 
ducted sanatorium  patients  live  quietly  under 
conditions  similar  to  those  in  which  the  Sioux 
lived  in  his  native  state.  They  may  have  the 
Bun  bath  and  the  moon-bath  in  the  open  and  in- 
vigorating air  of  the  upland.  To  this  is  added 
plenty  of  good  food,  regular  but  quiet  haliits 
and  other  health  benefits  under  the  necessarily 
rigid  and  constant  care  of  a  competent  attendant. 
Then  trained  field  nurses  should  be  supplied  to 
instruct  the  Indian  in  proper  ventilation  and 
other  sanitary  needs  of  his  home,  and  to  teach 


him  how  to  munago  a  consumptive  nieuil»er  of 
his  family  and  the  proper  safeguiirds  for  those 
not  yet  alUicted.  Such  nurses  should  be  com- 
petent to  select  those  suitable  for  sanatoria 

treatment. 

The  breeding  places  of  the  plague  upon  the 
reservations  shoi|ld  have  the*  strong  regulating 

hand  of  the  law.  The  average  Sionx  liome  is  a 
log  house  lbx24  feet,  provided  with  one  half- 
window  and  a  door.   There  are  no  partitions, 

and  from  five  to  twenty  persons  sleep  nightly  in 
this  unventilated  oven, 

TlVeir  food  is  ill-prepared  and  insufficient. 
In  the  wild  life,  and  in  the  earlier  reservation 
days,  their  food  was  almost  entirely  beef  killed 
in  the  open  and  dressed  out  on  the  greeuawuVd 
of  tlie  pi  airie.  Rarely,  if  ever,  were  two  animals 
slau^htereii  upon  the  same  spot,  so  that  the  sani- 
tary couditious  about  the  butchering  were  the 
best  possible.  To-day,  the  beef  is  killed  In  the 
afjency  slaufrhter-house,  and  in  their  freq\iently 
famishing  condition  the  Indians  are  compelled 
to  resort  for  food  to  the  'putrefied  offal  scat- 
tered about  the.-?.'  filthy  laitelieries. 

The  sanitary  conditions  about  agencies  are 
such  as  to  demand  the  exercise  of  the  ix>lico 
pow^er  of  the  Government  to  compel  the  Indians 
to  observe  the  ordinary  laws  of  health.  Their 
very  existence  depemis  upon  it.  They  must  be, 
with  patience,  but  firmness,  taught  that  only 
through  cleanliness  and  the  oi  servance  of  tlie 
decencies  of  life  can  they  hope  to  live  in  the  new 
(N^ii'litiou  which  has  been  thrust  upon  them. 
Where  shall  the  sanatoria  for  the  Sioux  be  lo- 
cated y 

£^h  tribe  should  be  provided  with  its  own 

retreat,  at  a  point  convenient  to  the  agencies, 
where  patients,  while  isolated,  should  not  be 
wholly  removed  from  home  and  kindred.  For- 
tunately,— where  proper  sanitary  conditions  are 
observed, — almost  any  i»ortion  of  the  West  is 
found  to  be  healtliy  and  adapted  to  the  suua- 
torium  treatment  of  consumptives. 

The  subject  has  been  eallei!  forcefully  to  tbo 
attention  of  Congress  by  the  leeeut  report  of 
the  Indian  (!urnmisaioner.  Congressman  Burke, 
of  >^outh  Dakota,  has  presented  a  liill  for  a  sana- 
torium for  consumptive  Sioux,  to  be  lotated  in 
the  vicinity  of  their  reservations  at  a  point  to 
be  selected  by  tlie  hidi.tii  ( 'ffiee.  T!ie  passage  of 
a  measure  of  this  character  is  of  the  most  press- 
ing moment.  Under  its  provisions  it  is  not  only 
possible  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  plague, 
but,  perhaps,  to  eradicate  it.  To  seen  re  a  rea- 
sonable protection,  the  white  population  m  and 
surrounding  the  pla^nir  /.ones-is  in  need  of  the 
supervision  of  the  law ;  the  Indian  is  in  need  of 
it  lo  insure  his  luturo  existence. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  MOVEMENT. 


OR.  raAHOn  CLARK. 

(IVigiidMr  of  tlie  ChrtaHiui  EndeAVor  movraumt.) 


APROPOS  of  the  twfiuy  fifili  anuivoreary  of 
the  fouiidinj^  of  tlic  ( 'liriHliaii  Kiulfuvor 
•Society,  which  was  celebrated  last  iiiuuth,  several 
of  the  February  magazines  have  articles  outlining 
the  n  iiiarkable  history  of  tliis  unique  movement. 
Terhaps  the  moHt  notewortliy  of  these  articles  is 
that  contributed  to  the  North  American  Review 
hy  President  Henry  B.  F.  Macfarlaiid,  of  the 
Hoard  of  ( 'onimissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
Jjia,  who  is  liiniself  an  entliusiastic  Endeavorer. 
The  Btory  of  how  this  great  society  had  ili-  humble 
oritiin  in  Williston  t'liurcii.  of  l'ortlan>i.  Maine, 
uud  how  it  gradually  spread  to  other  States 
and  other  conntries  until  it  encircled  the  globe, 
has  been  told  brfore  in  the  Hkvikw  ok  Hkviews 
and  in  countless  other  periodicals.  Mr.  Mac- 
farland  declares  with  truth  that  no  present^ay 
philooophy  can  ignore  tlie  si^Miifirnnci'  of  such 
an  organization  as  the  Christian  Endeavor  So- 
ciety, which  is  of  immense  value,  not  only  to 
the  individual  church  or  to  the  individual  State, 
but  M  an  interdenominational  and  international 


league,  landing  the  churches  together,  and  huu\' 
ing  the  States  together,  with  the  invisible  ties 
of  sympathy,  affection,  and  a  good  purpose. 

The  l.asic  piinciple  of  the  organization,  n- 
tained  consistently  from  the  banning  under 
the  iezible  plan  of  the  founder,  is  that  tbe  ac- 
tive members  shall  both  attend  and  take  part  in 
meetings,  and  shall  as  faithfully  carry  on  the 
various  kinds  of  work,  always  in  and  through 
the  parent  church  and  the  leadership  of  its  pas- 
tor. It  could  lianlly  have  been  in  tlie  mind  of 
the  founder,  Dr.  Francis  E.  Clark,  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago,  that  Christian  Endeavor  princi- 
jilcs  winilil  ever  be  applied  so  generally  throuuh- 
out  the  world  ;  but,  as  Mr.  Macfarlaud  points 
out,  ingenuity  has  been  equal  to  the  problem. 
Tliere  arc  tinw  a.^soriute  as  well  as  active  mem- 
bers. These  associates,  while  not  church  mem- 
bers, are  willing  to  attend  the  meetings.  In  the 
<li vision  of  wodc  everybody  is  given  something 
tlelinite  to  do,  committees  having  been  organ- 
ized to  cover  every  variety  of  fwssible  endeavor 
in  and  out  of  the  Churcli.  The  society's  adapta- 
tion to  all  races  as  well  as  all  churches  and  ages 
is  indeeil  rcmai  kable. 

The  four  grrat  objects  set  before  the  societies 
of  Christian  Endeavor  at  the  last  convention,  in 
Haltimore,  were  these  : 

1.  That  they  give  $1,000,000  to  denomina- 
tional missions 

2.  That  they  shouUl  bring  into  the  Church  one 
million  new  church  attendants. 

That  they  should  induce  one  million  per- 
sons to  join  the  Church. 

4.  That  they  should  bring  one  million  new 
members  into  the  ( 'hristian  Endeavor  societies. 

One  outcome  of  the  present  widespread  ccle 
bration  of  this  quarter-centennial  anniversary  is 
to  be  a  memorial  in  the  form  of  a  building  for 
the  international  hea<lquarters  of  the  national 
society,  tlie  fund  for  its  maintenance  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  gifts  of  Cliristian  Bndeavorera. 

THE  IMPBBSB  OF  LBADESSBIP. 

It  is  natural  that  a  comparison  should  be 

made  between  the  ('liristi;iii  Endeavor  movi'meiit 
and  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and 
the  Salvation  Army,  each  of  which  preceded  the 
organization  of  the  fust  Endeavor  society  by 
many  years.    General  Booth  and  the  late  Sir 
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George  Williams^  like  Dr.  Clark,  weru  privi- 
toged  to  foand  new  organixations  and  lead  thi'iu 
to  positions  of  prcat  power  in  tli<'  world  duriiit; 
llieir  own  lifetimes  ;  but  it  is  Mr.  Maciar.anu  s 
opinion  tiiat  neither  Sir  George  Williams  nor 
Genexal  Booth  iiaa  made  a  profoonder  imprea- 


sion  upon  the  ur/iranization  to  wliich  each  has 
devoted  his  life  tliMi  has  Dr.  Clark  upon  the 
riu  istian  Endt  avor  societies  of  the  world,  t»vor 
which  lie  has  no  authority  whatever,  every  one 
of  them  >)t  in>r  atMolately  independent)  except  of 
its  own  church. 


THE  RED  MAN'S  LAST  ROLL-CALL. 


LITTLE  notice  has  been  taken  of  tlie  fact  tliat 
on  March  4,  19U0,  whou  the  tribal  urgauiza- 
tion  of  the  so-called  five  civilized  tribes  of  the 
Indian  Territory  is  formally  dissolved,  the  Amur 
ican  Indian  will  have  virtually  l"st  his  racial 
identity  and  will  be  absorbed  in  the  mass  of  our 
national  citizenship.  The  significance  of  this  tiual 
chapter  in  the  Indian's  racial  history  is  well 
brought  out  in  an  article  entitled  **  The  Bed 
Han's  Lest  RoU-Call,"  contrilmted  by  Mr.  Charles 
M.  Harvey  to  the  March  number  of  the  AtiauUc 
MotUhly. 

The  Bto  ciyiiised  tribes, — ^namely,  the  Chero- 
Choetaws,  Creeks,  Cliickasaws,  and  Sem- 
inoles, — number,  all  told,  a  little  over  8ti,uou, 
less  than  one>third  of  the  total  Indian  population 

of  the  United  States  exclusive  of  Alaska.  Vet 
these  tribes,  as  Mr.  Harvey  points  out,  are  more 
important  than  any  other  agprejfation  of  red 
men.  Furthermore,  tliey  are  civilized  Indians 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term,  haviii)?  for  two 
generations  conducted  their  own  ailairs,  each 
tribe  for  itself ;  having  their  own  legislatures, 
executives,  and  court.-j.  and  also  their  own 
churches  and  school  systems.  U  util  now  they 
have  been  supreme  in  their  own  domain,  recog* 
nizing  only  the  limitations  of  tlie  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  obedient  to  the  national 
governments  paramount  authority.  But  this 
supremacy  will  end  with  the  dissolution  of  the 
tribal  governments  on  March  4.  United  States 
laws  will  then  be  immediately  extended  over  the 
Indian  Territory, and  even  the  tribal  names  will 
gradually  disai>pear,  and  all  the  m«'mV)er8  of 
these  tribes  will  gain  the  same  privileges  and  be 
subject  to  the  same  responsibilities  as  their  white 
neighbors  in  ( tk!alionia,  with  whom  they  will 
probably  soon  be  joined  in  Statehood. 

Of  the  86,000  who  are  classed  as  Indians,  only 
25.000  are  full  liloods;  'n,r)On  are  of  various 
shades  of  mixture,  most  of  whom  would  pass 
anywhere  as  pure  whites ;  1,500  are  whites  who 
have  been  adopted  into  the  tri1>e8  through  inter 
marriage  ;  and  18,000  are  of  negro  or  of  mixed 
negro  blood,  the  slaves  of  the  period  prior  to 
1865,  and  their  descendants.  But  it  is  a  fact 
hardly  as  yet  comprehended  in  Eastern  States 


that  tlie  white  residents  of  the  Indian  Territory, 
immigrants  from  various  States,  outnumber  all 
the  Indian  residents  more  than  five  to  one. 

.\mong  the  five  tril>e8  are  many  politicians, 
wli<)  "in  the  tricks  of  the  trade."  says  Mr.  llarvev. 
'•  have  nothing  valuable  to  learn  from  Murphy, 
Piatt,  Gorman,  or  any  other  boss."  Lobbies  are 
set  up  by  them  at  Washington,  and  i)ack<'d  can 
cuses  in  Indian  Territory  towns  are  by  no  meauh 
unknown.  "Coming  to  politics  of  a  liiglier  or- 
der, they  frame  constitutions,  as  they  did  in  the 
latter  part  of  1905,  under  the  iuadurship  of  I'leas- 
ant  Porter,  the  Chief  of  the  Creeks, — who  is  a 
more  astute  personage  than  washis  famous  Mach- 
iavelian  precursor,  McGillivray,  of  the  Creek 
Nation  of  a  century  ago, — for  the  proposed  State 
of  Sequoyah,  comprising  the  Indian  Territory.  ' 
Governor  Johnston,  of  the  Chickasaws  ;  .lohn 
Brown,  of  the  Semiuoles  ;  William  C.  Rogers,  of 
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tho  Cliorokroc  are  all  forceful  personalities,  wlio. 
Ill  Mr.  iiarvev  s  opinion, art-  meeting thu  dciiiauds 
of  (1^6  present  eituation  better  tbftn  their  prede« 
Cessor?  could  have  done  if  they  worn  hrrp 

Twelve  years  ago,  tlie  com  mission  lieatled  by 
(be  U(e  Henry  L.  Dawes  undertook  to  induce 
the  Choctawa,  the  Creeks,  and  their  nelg^hbors 


to  allot  their  lands  to  their  menihers  a<5  individ- 
uals, to  aholisli  their  tribal  j^overnineut.  and  to 
merge  themselves  in  t!ii»  masses  of  the  COUntiy'e 
citi/.fiis'.ifi  This  was  indeed  a  task  surrounded 
by  dithoulties,  but  it  has  at  length  been  succ^sa- 
fally  aceomplished.  II10  red  men  of  theee  five 
tribes  are  now  full-fledged  American  citiienB. 


THE  INDEPENDENT  Tj 

SINCE  the  expiration  of  the  original  Hell  tele 
phone  patents,  in  189:?,  the  Mhldle  and 
Western  Stat<»s  of  the  I'niou  hav^j  witnessed  the 
so-called  independent  tele{>houe  development  that 
bids  fair  to  become  national  in  its  scope.  Just 
wliat  is  involved  in  this  movement  is  clearly  set 
forth  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  February  by 
♦Ie«se  \y.  Weik.  T'opsibly  llmse  of  aur  readers 
who  live  in  the  Eastern  States  have  imperfectly 
appreciated  the  extent  and  vitality  of  tliis  move- 
ment. In  the  years  18;t4  and  isfi.',  telephone 
exchanges  sprang  u^  everywhere  in  tho  States 
west  of  the  AUe^aniea  and  north  of  the  Mason 
and  Dixon  line.  Companies  to  manufacture  tho 
instruments  and  the  switchboards  were  orj:;an- 
ized,  and  business  at  onco  became  brisk.  The 
farmer  was  now  permitted  to  buy  his  <  wn  telu- 
phone,  soinetliing  that  never  happened  l-efore 
the  expiration  of  the  Bell  jyatents,  and,  over  a 
wire  run  along  his  fence  or  from  tree  to  tree,  Ik; 
was  PTiabled  to  talk  t'l  his  nriplibor.  and  beyon«l 
him  to  the  next  neighbor,  and  thence  on  tu  tlie 
village.  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wis- 
CMsiii,  Town,  nn  l  Missouri  soon  became  one 
vast  network  uf  wires  and  poles.  Mr.  Wcik 
mentions  one  county,  containing  a  population 
slightly  in  excess  of  twenty-one  thousand,  in 
which  a  manufacturer  8oldt)ver  twenty-five  hun- 
dred telephones  in  twenty-three  raouths. 

IN   WK.'4TERN  CITIKS. 

While  the  independent  moviment  waH  liinit- 
e<i,  at  first,  to  tho  Ccntr^vl  States,  it  has  spread 
until  it  has  at  last  fountl  its  way  into  every  part 
of  the  country.  Naturally,  it  is  weakest  in  the 
Bastem  StattM,  but  even  in  New  Bnglaiid  there 
are  from  twenty-five  to  f't'ty  independent  rx 
changes,  and  numerous  plants  under  construc- 
tion. An  independent  company,  having  ob- 
tained a  franchise  in  New  York  ('ily,  has 
announced  that  it  will  begin  operations  with  an 
immediate  capacity  of  over  two  hundred  thou- 
sand telephones.  In  New  York  State  outside  of 
the  city  there  are  many  independent  exchange.';. 
Mr.  Weik  names  the  cities  o£  I'ljiladirlphia, 
Baltimore,  Pittsburg,  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syra- 


LEPHONE  MOVEMENT. 

• 

cuse,  Albany.  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Toledo, 
Louisville.  Indianapolis.  St.  Louis.  Kansas  City, 
St.  l^aul,  Minnea|)oiis,  Seattle,  and  Los  .Vngelea 
as  having  good  independent  exchanges  which 
are  rapidiv  growing.  The  Clevelan  1  exchange 
has  increased  over  tea  tliousand  telephones  in 
twenty  months,  Kansas  City  over  thirteen  thou- 
sand in  two  years.  Plants  are  building  in  Chi* 
cago,  Spokane,  San  Francisco,  Fortiand,  and  De- 
troit. Franchises  are  pending  in  several  other 
important  cities. 

BVIN  LONO-niBTANCB  LI2fE8. 

In  most  of  the  cities  of  the  Central  West,  iti* 
declared  that  the  independent  companies  reach 
more  tlian  75  per  cent,  of  tlie  post  olBces.  The 
farmers'  lines  ran  to  these  centers,  where  they 
are  swit'  lie  !  from  one  line  to  another,  and  to 
tiio  long  distance  lines  now  reaching  from  one 
city  to  another  and  across  several  States.  In 
tpii  years,  it  is  claimed  by  the  imlependent  com- 
panies,  they  have  manufactured  and  placed  in 
service  more  telephones  than  lias  their  competi- 
tor in  twenty-seven  years,  althougli  in  tlie  Orst 
three  of  the  ten  years  tliere  was  continual  ob- 
struction from  liti^tion,  while  in  the  first 
seventeen  of  tho  Bell  monopoly's  record  it  had 
absolute  control  of  the  field.  If  we  are  to  ac- 
cept the  claim -of  the  independent  companies, 
they  now  number  more  8ubscrilx»rs  than  the 
Bell  company,  the  latter  }iaving  had,  in  August 
last,  two  million  six  huiidre<l  thousand  sub- 
scribers, while  the  independent  companies  claim 
over  three  million.  Tlie  Bell  conipanv  having 
been  the  llrst  in  the  iield,  and  having  an  ample 
amount  of  capital,  has  thus  far  led  all  others  in 
t!u'  iiiiittfi-  of  Imiiu:  distance  po!e  lines.  I'Ut  inde- 
pendent companies  are  paralleling  the  Bell  lines 
in  every  direction.  In  fact,  at  the  present  time 
first-class  .service  is  furnished  across  a  number 
of  States.  It  is  declared  that  within  a  year  it 
will  bo  possible  to  talk  from  Kansas  City  to 
Cievelami  and  Albany,  and  from  St.  Louis  and 
ln<liftn!ipo!is  to  Tittsburg,  Baltimore,  and  Phila- 
delphia, entirely  over  iudepeuueui  loug-distanco 
lines. 
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SOMK  ypars  ago,  a  mania  for  wheat  specula- 
tion ran  its  course  through  the  smaller 
eitiM  M«]  country  ▼illafet  of  the  Middle  a&d 
Westc-rn  S'tatos.  A  siinilar  craze  scorns  to  have 
taken  possession  of  many  Southern  communities 
#hich  are  dependent  upon  the  growing  and 
marketing  of  cotton.  In  the  American  7//ms- 
traled  Magazine  (formerly  Leslie's)  for  March, 
Mr.  Henry  Kitchell  Webster  gives  tlie  results 
of  oheervationg  recently  made  by  him  in  certain 
sections  of  Texas.  He  fouri'l  in  sriuiH  cities  cot- 
ton exchanges  lilted  out  with  telephone  booths, 
telegraph  desks,  wooden  aonnding'boards.  and 
typewriters,  and  all  the  appurtenances  of  the 
brokerage  oflice.  Quotations  uf  other  cominodi- 
ties  than  cotton  are  recorded  in  these  exebanges, 
but  the  purpose  of  their  existence  is  clearly 
denoted  by  their  names.  They  are  iuvariably 
referred  to  as  ootton  exchanges. 

In  some  towns  these  exchanges  are  the  cen- 
ters of  the  community-life.  "They  have  sup- 
planted the  cracker  barrel  and  counter  of  the 
corner  grocery.  If  you  want  a  pronunent  man 
of  the  town,  here  is  where  you  look  for  him. 
Of  anything  like  that  shamefaced  niodesty  and 
coy  retirsmsilt  whicli  so  often  characteriz<>8  tlie 
place  where  a  man  might  not  wish  his  V)anker 
or  his  minister  to  see  hini  go — of  even  a  moder- 
ate privsqr — ^there  is  no  hint  at  alt.  One  of  the 
offices  has  literally  no  partition  between  it  and 
the  sidewalk ;  every  one  in  it  can  bo  seen  as  you 
pass  by.  And  there  is  nothing  in  the  sentiment 
of  the  town  to  make  any  one  want  a  partitif)n. 
As  for  yoor  banker,  you  are  quite  as  likely  to 
find  him  there  as  the  next  man."  These  small 
to\v!is  tliroughout  the  cotton  belt  are  doing  their 
share  of  speculation,  and  the  result  of  it  all  is 
seen  in  the  New  York  and  New  Orleans  ex- 
changes, where  the  speculative  business  in  cot- 
ton has  grown  about  300  per  oent.  in  the  last 
five  years. 

In  Texas,  the  fanners 
have  grown  rich.  Tlie  per 
capita  wealth  in  that  State 
in  1870  was  #194  ;  twenty 
years  later,  in  1H90,  it  was 
1942.  In  1895  there  were 
248  banks  in  Texas.  Since 
then  there  have  been  es- 
tablislied  483  new  ones,  the 
greater  part  of  them  since 
Uie  new  law  of  1900  made 
it  possible  to  organize  a  na- 
tional bank  with  a  capiUxlof 
only  $25,000.  This  shows 
that  the  Texas  farmer  is 


able  to  furnish  the  l  ank  both  with  deposits  and 
with  a  market  for  them. 

The  manipulations  of  the  cotton  market  in  the 
years  I'JicJan  l  r.io;!  w.-re  fascinating  revelations 
to  the  Texas  cotton  planter.  Especially  the  op- 
erations of  Daniel  J.  Sully,  of  Providence,  R.  1., 
stimulated  the  speculative  fever  that  spread 
throughout  the  cotton  belt.  Briefly,  the  story  of 
Mr.  Sully's  famous  corner  is  told  by  Mr.  Webster 
in  the  following  paragraphs : 

He  carried  the  price  up  in  twentj-point  nuhes  right 
thraogh  the  month  of  December  until  during  ChrUt- 
mas  week  he  had  spot  cotton  at  14.06,  Deoemher  at 

la.fj,  .Imumry  at  13.88,  February  at  U.OO.  imd  .July  at 
14.27.  Tliut  means,  in  other  words,  that  men  were  con- 
tracting to  pay  S71.S5  a  bale  in  July,  nix  monthaawsjt 
and  Sully  eontracting  to  buy  more  than  any  one  else 
at  that  extravagant  price. 

He  !iail  ;i  HiHul  deal  with  hini.  The  prospect  wa.1 
that  tluTti  would  not  be  enough  cuttun  to  supply  the 
world's  demand.  He  had  the  pre^tiife  of  tlie  highly 
aneeMBful  bull  campaign  of  the  year  before.  And  he 
had  the  farmen. 

They  had  learned  their  lesson  ;  tht  y  wi  fallowing 
their  great  light.  All  over  Texa-s,  nt  atiy  rate,  and  it 
was  by  IK)  means  Biogular  in  this  among  the  Southern 
States,  there  were  springing  up  cotton  exchanges. 
Towns  like  Temple  and  WAco  and  Taylor  and  £Miennan 
and  \Va.xahncbie  l)ecanie  the  ganglii  of  slender  tele- 
jilionic  nerves  that  radial t'<l  to  circleH  of  surrounding 
villages,  niakingtheni  sciisiiivc  toevery  moveof  Sully's 
fingerM,  and  giving  them  a  part  in  the  great  seniMtion 
that  had  its  focne  in  the  pit  on  Beaver  Street.  Farm- 
en,  merchants,  bankers  bnrliens  clerks,  anybody  who 
had  money  enough  to  put  up  a  margin  on  one  handled 
l>,ilr^.  i.r  in  t-omv  ca-..-s  cm  twi  nty  11  vt-,  tlironjicd  tlia 
brokeriige  offices,  all  up  and  <l<)\vn  the  State,  buying 
ootton  for  delivery  in  .January,  February,  .July.  There 
was  no  limit  to  the  price  it  might  bring  hy  then.  Solly 
talked  about  twenty  cents  a  pound,  and  later  ahont 

twenty-five.  And  tlie  farniers  wlin  wcron't  buying 
future  cotton  were  holiliiig  <>n  to  liieir  last  year'.s  crop, 
refusing  twelve,  thirteen,  fourteen  cents  for  it. 

Tliey  liad  the  world  at  their  mercy,— that  was  the 
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truth  their  {<retit  leiuter  whs  liroc-hiiiitiiiK  mi  triiiiii- 
phuutly.  The  wurld  must  have  cottoa  ;  well,  the  world 
should  have  it  at  just  what  price  it  pteotted  them  to 
exact.  And  at  each  advance  in  the  price  the  figure 
they  had  set  aa  the  one  at  which  to  let  go  advanced  in 
proportion. 

The  disaster  that  finally  overtook  the  specu- 
lators of  1903  and  190-1  seemed  only  to  stimu- 
late the  craze.    As  Mr.  Webster  puts  it,  "the 


luciuory  of  17-cent  cuttuu  is  still  a  lighted  l>ea- 
con,  a  golden  prophecy.  All  ihrouj^h  the  year 
followinf;  the  crash  they  watcltt-d  the  price  fall 
lower  and  lower,  until  in  January,  1905,  it  was 
below  7  cents,  and  the  lower  it  fell  the  more 
desperately  they  played  it.  Kor  the  sum  of  the 
matter  is  that  on  this  speculative  fever  those  e.x 
act  opposites,  victory  and  disaster,  have  precisely 
the 'same  effect, — to  feed  it." 


THE  BRITISH  GENERAL  ELECTION. 


THE  February  numbers  of  tlie  Knglish  re- 
views give  the  views  of  various  observers 
on  the  recent  general  election. 

Mr.  W.  IJ.  UuffieUl,  writing  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review,  says  : 

The  electors  have  rea<l  the  pcrHOunel  of  the  ministry 
aright,  and  have  given  them  a  free  hand.   As  to  tlie 


A  CAMPAIGN  POKTRR  I'HED  BY  THE  I.IBKRALS  AT 
THK  LAST  ELECTION. 


future,  propliecy  is  dAugerou-s,  hut  a  few  things  are 
clear. 

1.  The  elections  in  the  counties  were  won  niaiiily  on 
free  trade;  in  most  country  places.  Chinese  la)x)r  did 
nut  intere.Ht  tite  audience,  though  etlucation  did,  princi- 
pally after  free  trade. 

3.  Chine!<e  labor  had  effect  where  trtwU-^  unionism  was 
strong;  it  greatly  swelled  the  majority  agaiust  protec- 
tion, but  to  say  it  won  the  election  in  these  places  is 
nonsense. 

3.  The  I>alMjr  bogy  which  now  alarms  society  is 
grossly  exaggerated  ;  the  actual  I^ljor  section  is  small, 
and  some  of  its  members  are  men  of  money  ;  certainly, 
one  is  a  member  of  a  highly  respectable  Ix)ndon  club. 

4.  The  manifestation  is  one  of  contempt  for  Mr.  Bal- 
four's hicapables,  and  at  the  same  lime  of  conHdence  in 
the  ministry  with  a  mandate  for  sweeping  measures  of 
reform. 

A  Liberal  PrOBramme. 

Under  the  heatling  Victor>'.  and  What  to 
Do  with  It."  Mr.  H.  W.  Massinghaiii  srts  forth, 
in  the  ('loitfiii/xoiiri/  Rft  iew,  the  landmarks  whicli 
jnoneur  thinkers  have  set  up  for  the  direction  I'f 
the  leailers  of  the  LiL>eral  party.  Tliey  are  : 
Kiluriiiinn : 

(a)  KeHt4>ration  of  the  right  of  public  control  over 
essentially  public  schools. 

(b)  Abolition  of  religious  tests  for  their  teachers. 

(c)  Respect  for  the  wishes  of  luirents  in  regard  to 
special  religious  instruction. 

(«/)  A  vigorous  effort  to  promote  the  physical  efli- 
cit>ncy  of  the  children,  and  to  connect  elementary  and 
higher  education. 

<c)  More  lilieral  grants  to  necessitous  school  districts. 

Tcunttrnni  f  : 

Pro|>er  taxation  of  licenses, 

(i>)  A  time  limit  to  com|iensation,  and  a  fairer  divi- 
sion of  it  U'tween  brewer  and  publican. 

((')  A  free  hand  to  l(x.-al  authorities  for  exiierimeots 
in  option  or  control. 

Lnnd: 

((I)  Power  to  county  councils  to  acquire  land  com- 
pulsorily  for  small  holdings,  as  well  as  for  allotments, 
with  a  sui)ervising  power  by  the  BuanI  of  Agriculture. 

(/i)  The  separation  of  site  from  building  values,  and 
the  taxation  of  the  former  for  local  purposes. 

(r)  The  fair  rating  of  vacant  land  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  towns. 
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Compeniwttoii  to  thBdimxiiiimimwi  fiiniii>r  fur  iin- 

prov«meuUt  which  have  added  to  the  value  uf  the  land. 

«•)  The  promotion  of  scientific  agriculture,  of  cofip- 
rnitioii  in  thf  sal.-  jiud  <li-tributioD  of  prodiuf.  iiiid  of 
expenmeotal  work,  as  a  province  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
calture,  now  on«  ol  the  VMst  ImporUuit  of  our  public 
offices. 

if)  A  Large  scheme  for  the  provision  of  rural  cot* 
Ugeu 

{g)  Special  rating  ol  laud  hvUi  for  mere  r  uusemeiit. 
lolwr: 

(a)  ReMomtton  of  the  «ff«ctiT«  right  of  combioat'toa 
tud  of  peaceful  pemnafllon  during  Mrilceit. 

{hi  Tlie  «'i^:f)t  h'lii'-        for  iniiitT'^. 

(ri  A  viguruu!*  ruliiniiistruliuu  uf  tlif  fiictory  Jtct^, 
with  special  regard  to  overtime,  uiihealtliy  trades,  tli« 
tnMmcDt  of  women  workera,  and  Ui«  Mfegunrdiug  of 
thenotheriiood  of  the  Du(l«a. 

i'h  The  goremment  to  be  In  the  flmt  flight  of  em- 
ployers. 
Ptxir  Law: 

{Uf  Dincrimi nation  between  loafen<  and  the  tempo- 
nriljr  unemployed,  with  the  removal  of  electoral  dlea- 
faUities  from  the  latter  claiM. 

(b)  The  removal  of  "pauper"  children  from  pauper 
tthiN.N 

<c)  Separate  and  neighborly  treatment  of  the  aged 
poor. 

VaemploviMiit: 

(a)  A  national  ncheme  of  olfoiwitatlon,  on  economic 
UoeN. 

(/>)  Grant.H  u>  lucaliLte.H  (tiialiliiig  ttit-in  lo  dcul  with 
•pecially  severe  ditttreHN. 

(c)  Transference  of  powem  of  guanlianM  to  town 
ODOndlB. 

I/md(«n  ; 

ill)  A  |K>rt  liili,  with  ail  imijruvfiiu-nt  of  the  whUt- 
way. 

(6>  A  farther  equalixaiiou  of  ratea. 
(e)  Pair  play  for  the  County  Couueil  and  Ite  tnuwit 
and  housing  schemes. 

The  Colon  U')i: 

K^tJlllli-lIm^•llt  (if       Im|K-i  i,il  (DiiMilt.it  i  vu  ("(Uiiii  it. 
with  special  reference  to  schemes  of  defense  and  end- 
KTstion,  tmde  InteicatSi  and  tnduetrlal  law. 
Trade: 

(u>  Anti-oommissloiD  hill. 


(h)  Strengthening  and  reorganliatlon  of  oonsutar 

Hervice. 

(c)  KeU«f  of  railway  rates. 

A  Tory  Groan. 

Biuckwoud's  JJatjaziiu,  in  ''Musiugs  Without 
Method,"  calls  the  general  election    the  heaviest 

imlictiuiMit  t'ver  made  against  the  democracy."" 
U  ba«  not  been  won  on  free  trade,  but  on  the 
silly  cry  of  "  Chin,  Chin,  Chinsman."  Even  for 
timt  cry  we  might  havi-  liad  some  respect  had  a 
vostiKe  of  sincerity  uuderlaiu  it.  Nothing  un 
derlay  it,  however,  but  the  desire  of  the  party 
uut  uf  power  to  become  tht;  party  in  power. 

The  Chinaman  is  not  the  only  hopy  which 
haa  been  useful  to  the  Liberal  parly.  The 
cowl  has  served  it  as  loyally  as  the  pigtail, — a 
vivid  picture  of  a  frr<v«<iy  tnonk  strnnjrlinp  an 
honest  Nouconforuust  lias  not  been  witliout  its 
effect."  This  and  "other  works  of  art,"  BbcA* 
rr>',fufs  says,  proceede(l  fiMin  a  ili^piirtinfnt  pre- 
sided over  by  Mr.  Birrell,  whose  tamous  inven- 
tion of  "hecatombs  of  bahes**  has  doubtless 
ended  in  liis  li.  in^  ^riven  power  over  many 
hecatombs  of  innocent  children.  "  Ireland  will 
be  given  Home  Rule,  and  the  rest  of  the  empire 
will  be  frt'i'd  from  any  kind  of  rule  whatsoever." 
At  least,  that  is  what  is  promised.  "  And  so/* 
siitriB  tip  the  writer, 

when  we  deniHud  uf  ttie  people  whether  it  would  havo 
free  tnule  or  protection,  it  replies,  "  You  shall  notatrfke 
a  ChinaniaOf "  wbone  skin  was  ne^'er  in  danger,  and  then, 
no  doubt  filled  with  geuerous  impulses,  goea  home  and 
beata  Us  wife. 

As  fur  till'  ri iiu]  arisoti  with  is.'fj,  that  Parlia- 
ment, as  Ureville  said,  was  vufeiuor,  not  only  to 
the  last,  but  perhaps  to  any  Parliament  for  many 
years  before,  and  it  could  not  liold  out  more  than 
two  years.  The  part  played  by  the  Radicals  in 
1833  is  played  by  the  Labor  members  to-day. 


THE  ARRIVAL  OF  THE 

ALL  intelligent  observers  attach  much  im- 
portance to  "the  rajiiti  r\t^r  of  tin-  Lalfor 
party  in  British  politics,  as  betokened  m  the  re- 
cent elections.    Mr.  E.  E.  Kellett,  M.A.,  review- 

inj;  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy's  "  History  of  Uur  Own 
Times,"  in  the  Lonthn  (Quarterly  Hevitw,  thinks 
that  the  emergence  of  imperialism  is  not  the  chief 
fsclor  of  the  last  decade.  Rather  would  he  find 
it8  chi»  f  <  liara<  tc!  isti<-  to  be  the  birth  of  a  kind 
of  enlightened  socialism,  the  progress  of  the 
woman  question,  hut  even  more  notably  the  ad- 
vent of  labor.  WritiiiL:  )m  furc  tlic  t  l.  limshaJ 
taken  place,  his  words  are  worth  quoting  : 


BRITISH  LABOR  PARTY. 

With  labor,  organised,  powerful,  and  seir-eonsdoas, 

the  nation  of  the  near  future  will  have  to  deal.  Partien 
are  at  pr«<ent  formed  larKely  on  their  attitude  to issueM 
of  iiiiMt  luT  kim!  ;  t  w  ill  soon  be  foriiuii  nlmo.'^t  solely 
on  their  attitude  Ut  latMjr  ih-huch.  It  may  be  tlint  at  lai»t 
the  middle  clax^es  will  unite  to  pre»eut  a  Holid  front 
against  the  oonibinatioa  of  the  ariatocmcjr  with  the 
working  classen ;  It  may  be  that  tbey  will  endeavor  to 
iiiiitf  with  tlicir  s(><  ijil  MiiHjriors.  But,  for  good  or  evil. 
ilu>v  will  have  Uj  face  Iht;  Lalmr  party  and  a  new  and 
fiir:nidable  set  of  demands.  Tlxy  must  makeup  their 
uiinds  how  to  deal  with  it.  Without  atrlvlng  or  crying, 
the  working  classes  have,  during  the  last  few  years, 
asserted  their  share  in  the  national  CKlstattOs  as  thegr 
never  did  before. 
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The  ]j(tt>or  imri  y  ik\^>  lui>  itu*  stifugth  ihfit  ruiues  of 
iiidepeiideuce ;  tli«y  Hre  rvulid,  hiuI  tliey  MtHtid  H|>Hrt., 
owing  aUejfiaooe  to  no  whip,  iwd  all  the  more  likely 
to  be  conrtod  eqaally  by  gorernment  end  opporition. 
With  the  det«rniii)ut.ion,  now  so  fixed,  that  ParHftnietit 
Hhall  cease  to  Ik;  a  mere  house  of  postponement  and 
palaver,  it  is  piurtiijilly  certain  that  great  and  far 
reaching  nteai<ure.*>  will  bo  passed.  Old-age  pensions, 
for  «EEample^  may  well  beoomea  reality  in  a  fewmonths. 

Mr.  Keir  Hardle  on  the  Labor  Party. 

In  iLe  Xntional  lievifw  for  February,  Mr. 
Keir  Hardie,  M.P.,  writes  on  "The  Labor  Tarty  : 
Its  Aims  ami  Policy."  Mr.  Hardie  writes  with 
justifiable  elation.  Ho  maiulains  that  there  are 
twenty-tbree  avowed  SocUlists  among  the  La- 
bor Represi  ntation  Coinniitteo's  candidates.  The 
Indepeadent  Labor  party  haa  raised  and  spent 
little  short  of  £500,000  (#2,500,000),— a  star- 
tling figure.  He  says  that  the  Inde|)endent  La 
bor  party  secures  the  votes  ot  almost  as  large  a 
proportion  of  Conservative  worlcingmen  as  of 
liib^rals.  He  foreshadows  the  founding  of  a  La- 
bor daily  paper,  which  baa  become  a  necessity. 

Alrf'ni'"  !i-rn!it_-tmienta  are  in  an  advancr-d  stage  for 
Mndini:;  out  an  mlluential  deputatiuu  of  Labor  M.P.'s 
to  visit  unr  tiilotiifs,  to  confer  with  the  lalior  partieH 
there,  and  to  arrange  for  a  common  coarse  of  action,  bo 


tliiit  I  he  reliUioii.H  of  the  jiiotlier  country  and  her  colo- 
nics may  W  stitnKtlieni-d,  .tru!  I  lie  cpiestiou  of  ftti-tnule 
XKrsu*  protection  may  be  taken  out  of  the  hatidis  of  the 
party  politiciaDsaod  someundentaDdlngomne  to  which 
will  be  mutually  advantageous  and  acceptable  to  the 
labor  movements  in  the  colonies  and  at  home. 

'I'lio  lalmr  partirs  of  the  world  are  standing  f<ir  peace 
and  for  the  introduction  of  arbitration  a^  a  means  of 
ssttling  intemaClooal  dtsputes.  Hepr. renting  the  de- 
mocrseyi  as  the  new  par^  doest  it  will  be  on  the  side  of 
•neli  reforms  ae  promise  to  enrb  and  enrtail,  sad  flosUy 

overthrow,  all  hereditary  rule.  andtOWtdSnatld  brOSdcn 
the  power  of  the  eunutiou  im^ipie. 

Following  upon  the  trades  disputes  bill,  lei^slation 
will  be  demanded  for  shortening  the  hoars  of  labor  in 
mines  and  other  danferous  oeenpations  as  a  pteUminar)' 

to  a  general  elKht-liour  working  day  Teri'iions  for 
agetl  workpeople  will  l>e  inMMted  upou.  t  ew  of  tho«« 
who  are  more  comfori«b!y  »ituated,  or  who  ar»'  theni- 
aelves  well-to<lo,  can  underatAud  the  gray  terror  which 
shadows  the  Ufe  of  the  aged  worker  who  sees  the  tlim 
rapidly  approaching;  when  lie  or  she  will  Iw-thrnwu  out 
of  employment  to  make  room  for  yotuiger  jxxiple,  vvitlj 
no  reserves  to  fail  l)ack  upon,  and  with  onlj'  the  grim 
solitude  of  the  workhouue  to  which  to  look  forward. 
My  experience  haa  bean  that,  nexttotheqaeation  of  tto 
unemployed,  no  question  haa  appealed  ho  strongly  to  an 
audience  as  this  of  making  provLi»iou  fur  the  aged  poor. 

After  these  things  come  a  drastic  amendment 

of  the  factory  act  and,  ■  possibly,'*  the  enact- 
ment of  a  minimum  wage. 


THE  NEW  PRESIDENT  OF  FRANCE. 


WHILE  there  has  been  comparatively  little 
cominoat  upon  tin'  rlortion  of  M.  Kal- 
iieros  to  bo  I'rfsident  oi'  the  I'rench  republic, 
succeeding  M.  Iflmile  Loubct.  the  journals  and 
reviews,  lioth  in  I'^-ance  ainl  tho  rest  of  the 
world,  when  they  do  conitneut  agree  in  charac- 
terising the  new  chief  magistrate  of  Prance  as 
an  nlinnst  ideal  man  for  tlin  position.  The 
French  republic,  says  an  editorial  writer  in  the 
Hevue  Bleue,  is  so  well  established,  and  has  sunk 
so  deep  into  the  affections  and  consciousness  of 
the  French  jjeople*  and,  moreover,  the  machinery 
of  election  is  so  perfectly  adjusted,  that  the 
choice  of  a  new  I'resident  excites  little  more 
comment  than  the  election  of  a  new  Senator. 
It  is  a  very  mode.st  role  that  the  French  Presi- 
dent plays.  The  French  political  system,  more- 
over, brings  to  the  front  typical  mon,  and  always 
produces  quiet,  safe,  coainion-sense  politicians, 
whose  advent  at  the  Elys^e  Palace  causes  no 
ripplo  in  French  society  or  abroad.  Thanks  to 
the  good  sense  of  the  French  people  and  the 
eminently  peaceful  character  of  their  national 
aim,  France  has  quite  lost  her  thirst  for  a  mili- 
tary chieftain. 


How  M.  Fallldres  Was  Nominated.  ' 

A  detailed  am!  lively  description  of  the  Re- 
publican caucus  which  preceded  the  caDgress  at 
Versailles  is  given  in  the  Figaro  (Paris).  After 
calling  attention  to  the  repablican  siropliettiy 
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atU'lxHnK  the  election  of  a  French  Pi-esidcMit, 
this  journal  descrilx's  tho  meeting  of  all  the  U»«- 
publican  groups  in  the  Senate  and  House  in  the 
Senate  chapel  at  Luxembourg.  It  soon  Ijecaiiie 
evident  that  Senator  Fallieres  led  all  other  can- 
didates, even  far  outdistancing  the  next  name, 
— that  of  M.  I'aul  Dounier,  the  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  Six  hundred  and  forty- 
nini'  members  wt-re  present.  Of  these,  Senator 
Fallieres  received  4  1G  votes,  or  91  more  than 
necessary  to  be  chosen  candidate.  To  l>e  the 
candidate  of  the  liepublican  groups,  in  France, 
is  equivalent  to  election,  and  the  final  ballot  at 
the  regular  N'ersailles  congress  was  really  only 
a  foriiiality. 

M.  Loubet  Tells  a  Fallldres  Story. 

It  is  tuM  of  the  first  meeting  between  Presi- 
dent Luubet  ami  Presidentelect  Fallieres  after 
the  congress  at  Versailles  that  M.  Loul>et  re- 
marked :  ••  Voii  have  now.  Mr.  President-elect, 
become  a  part  of  history.  You  no  longer  belong 
to  yourself,— you  are  the  property  of  the  photo- 
grapli  galleries."  Apropos  of  the  early  friend- 
ship iK-iween  Loubet  and  Falllieres,  a  story  is 
told  in  tho  London  (ilobe: 

M.  FallifrreM  is  a  corpulent,  heavilj-  built  man,  and  it 
ttrms  that  lifter  dinner  he  occasionally  falls  off  into  a 


THE  NEW  KHE.Nfll  IMIESIDENT  I.KAVISOTHE  EI.VSKE  PAI^JICB. 

(M.  FAlliferem  lit  cMcortinK  Mine.  Buniivfuy-Slboar.  Mme. 
Fallieres  Is  immediately  behind.) 
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powt'prandial  nap.  One  evening  when  the  new  Prt'si- 
dt-nt  was  dininK  at  the  ElyH^***,  after  a  hfax")-  day  at  the 
Senatt',  In-  fcuml  liitn-i-lf  utti-rly  iinahli'  tn  kr<-|> 
eyes  open,  and  when  iiic  inan-Horvant  hrnnglu  nnuind 
M.  Fallifere-s'fi  coffecthat  worthy  geulU  tnan  was  aslpep, 
Fflarlag  to  wake  him,  the  dotneitUc  plaoed  the  coffee  on 
the  tuble  and  retired.  And  M.  Fa11idre«  slumbered  on. 
And  ;i«  he  -It  j/t  he  drcame<l.  Whether  t)it'  iiK-niory  of 
the  tniutilouH  times  of  hiH  youth  wjw  ujton  him,  or 
whether  the  vision  of  the  (Jornian  Kniporor  with  biS 
legions  croedog  the  frontier  disturbed  hto  digestion,  w« 
are  not  toM,  but  as  ba  dreamed  the  vetamn  Pnetdeat  of 
the  Senate  waa  beard  to  murmur  the  famona  line  of 


Victor  Hujro,  "Give  me  powder  and  YmIIs."  Then  he 
lapMe<l  int4>  .silence  aK>i>n,  and  nsHin  he  waM  heanl,  in  a 
deep,  sleepy  voice,  callii);^  fur  powder  and  halls.  At 
tirwt,  M.  L»oul)ct,  wlm  wh>  sittiiiLC  near  his  old  friend, 
patdnoatt«hti(in,  and  the  j^ut  sts  continued  their  con- 
▼arsatlon.  Tint  when  for  the  sixth  time  M.  Fallidrea 
repeated  bis  re({n)"<t^  "Give me  powder  aod  balls,**  the 
Presidentof  the  ri'imlilic  turned  impI'*>riiiKly  tf  hiscom- 
pauions  at  the  table  and,  in  a  somewhat  irritated  voice, 
melaimed,  "For  liaaTen's  Mtke,  gnve  him  powder  and 
balla  I"  At  this  mmnent  M.  Falli#res  awoke,  bat  as  his 
fflllow-guMta  discreetly  pretended  to  bave  obssrvnd 
nothing,  tie  quietly  drank  up  bbt  coffee. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  PEASANT  LEAGUE. 


APA  X  Fil'.SSlAN  jM'a.sant  congress  was  In  Iil 
at  Moscow,  November  \  ^  last,  at  w  hich 
one  hundred  and  sixty  delegates — among  them 
several  women — wore  present,  representing  nil 
parts  of  the  Uussian  Empire,  Froit;  tlie  report 
of  the  cuuimittee  of  the  Peasant  Lea^aie.  it  was 
gathered  that  great  progress  bad  been  made 
since  the  preceiling  congress.  ."*!pecinl  agents 
hati  iiia*ie  Uie  connectiiin  between  tlie  provincial 
branches  stronger,  a  great  number  of  leaflets 
iia<i  i  ceil  <list  riliutiMl.  ami  preparation.*?  Were 
making  for  pubiislung  a  8]>ecml  organ  of  the 
leagae,  the  first  issue  of  which  may  be  expected 
in  tlt<-  immediate  fufun-.  Tl^e  delegates  con- 
tributed much  inforniutiun  about  tho  internal 
situation  in  Russia,  which  is  only  snperfieially 
touched  upon  in  the  cable  dispatches  and  special 
correspondence,  available  to  the  general  public. 
Mr.  Herman  Rosenthal,  in  his  series  "  Das  Neue 
Uusslainl  (apiMMrtiig  in  tho  weeivly  edition  of 
tlie  New  Vorlv  Stftnts  Xntuni/),  supplies  a  cari-ful 
summary  of  the  proceedings  of  the  congress, 
to  which  he  adds  some  interesting  sidelighta. 
There  were,  he  tells  Tif,  rep'-rts  of  the  pitiul>le 
condition  of  the  p'.tor,  half  starved  white  Kus- 
sian  peasantry  in  the  governments  of  Vitebsk, 
Muliil'  V,  Minsk,  anil  in  parts  of  8inolens)(, 
'I'selieruigow.  (irodno,  and  \'ilna. 

In  tite  western  portion  of  VitelMk,  the  peaflaatsaie 
In  a  more  deplorable  eonditUni  than  In  any  other  sec- 

lion  of  till-  i  "initi  y.  L'p  to  nc  nt  vt  Jtrs  they  tuiM-.  a-i  a 
rule,  led  a  jireciiiiouH  exislfutt;  iit>  ralt-siiieii,  cjiitract 
lalKircra  in  the  sugar  retlneries,  etc..  but  of  late  their 
State  seems  to  have  improved  somewhat.  This  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  Peasant  Lea^foe,  which  has  done  ignak 
woric  among:  the  white  Kussian  population,  i>rpaiiizing 
a  nuniWr  of  branches  in  the  widely  scaltcred  villai^cs, 
which  il  l  not  rven  enjey  the  privilege  Of  bavinga  pno- 
vineial  urganizaiion  (xemsl  vuj. 

In  the  "Dun  distrir-t  —  tlie  home  of  the  faiiii>ns 
Don  CosKacks — the  t'eaiiant  lieague  can  boast  of 
a  highly  devidupvd  cirganization. 


The  iiiliahitatit ^  have  put  (nrth  the  claim,  tliat  all 
(lie  land  hlitiuld  Ixj  suljaiiyi <i  their  common  prt»i>tjrty. 
under  the  control  of  the  iiewailmiHistrative  rpprcj^nta- 
liuu.  The  manifesto  of  Octoiwr  90  was  000117  received 
by  the  Don  peasantR.  who  are  well  aware  of  the  fact 
lliaf  nrithiiiK  is  to  lx>  L'aiiii'<1  from  the  trovernment,  and 
tliat  their  aalvatiou  lies  solely  in  a  strung  organization, 
such  aa  Is  now  snocaaafnlly  pronaotittg  the  caoee  of 
liljcrty. 

In  the  government  of  .-Saratov,  the  I'easant 
League  apitears  to  have  ma<1e  the  most  notable 

proj;res.s.  Many  distrii  t.s  in  this  government 
liavc  lately  witnessed  general  uprismga  among 
the  peasants,  who  have  set  their  minds  on  con* 
tinuing  the  struggle  until  all  their  demands, 
foreniuiit  among  wliich  are  popular  representa- 
tion, universal  suffrage,  and  a  secret  ballot,  shall 
have  bwn  granted.  Another  province  with  an 
aggressive  [>easantry  is  Smolensk,  whore  tl)e 
people  have  decreed  "  to  annihilate  the  nobles, 
conliscate  tho  land,  and.  satisfy  all  the  })easants." 

^!^'S<'' -A'  is  more  peaceable.  aIt!i">;iL'li  in  most 
of  its  districts  the  inhabitants  have  taken  a  tirm 
Stand  against  the  authorities,  especially  the  re- 
ligious'iies.  wliich  latter  are.  wnhnnr  excep- 
tion, in  li-ague  with  tiie  hated  reactionary  or- 
ganization, the  Black  Hundred."  The  govern- 
nieiH.<»f  Kkaterinoslnv  is  one  of  the  most  fertile 
fields  for  tho  propaganda  of  tlic  Feasant  League. 
fhe  latter  has.  however,  only  aljout  seven  hnn> 
dred  tneinbers  there.  l»nt  its  i<leas  were  advo- 
cated several  y*<ar8  ago  by  the  Social- Deni^K-ratir 
and  the  .Social  Hevolulionary  parties,  which 
paved  tho  way  for  the  reguhtr  peasants'  orirani- 
zatione.  Since  the  latter  were  in.^-itali.Mi  tiiey 
have  performed  nmcii  effective  work,  and  on 
one  occasion  stepped  in  to  prevent  a  coatem- 
}>lated  murder  of  a  .Jewish  citizen,  against  whom 
a  uiob  hail  Ikhjii  led  by  a  fanatical  priest. 

DelcgatoB  from  Kiev,  Kursk,  Kostroma,  Pol- 
tava, Pen.*!*.  Orel,  an<l  TFfViernigow  toM  about 
the  extrenio  |M>verty  of  the  peasant  population 
in  those  governments. 
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A»  the  real  anthore  of  their  miserable  condition,  tht* 
peasants*  blame  not  only  the  Kreat  landowners,  hut  ai«o 
the  administration  and  the  clergy,  particularly  the 
latter,  which  has  conic  to  be  vehemently  hated  all  over 
the  Czar's  empire,  according  to  the  statementa  of  the 
delfj{at<»s  to  the  Peasant  League  congress. 

It  is  really  surprising  to  notice  the  remark- 
able progress  of  the  agrarian  movement  since  it 
was  first  started,  in  the  sixties  of  last  century, 
by  young  students,  male  and  female,  who  gave 
up  tiieir  careers  and  ail  the  joys  of  youth  in 
order  to  go  out  and  preach  the  doctrines  of 
liberty  among  the  common  people  of  Russia. 
At  first  tlie  peasants  observed  a  rather  sus- 
picious attitude  toward  the  young  educators, 
and  these,  in  many  instances,  had  to  give  up 
their  laudable  attemps  in  sheer  despair.  The 
results  were,  consequently,  not  very  promising 
during  that  early  period,  but  after  the  organ- 
ization, in  100*_»,  of  tlio  Peasant  League,  things 
took  another  turn,  and  feats  have  been  accom- 
plished which  would  have  been  thought  impos 
sible — at  such  an  early  ilate,  at  least — by  the 
pioneers  of  the  movement. 

<  >n  November '21  the  delegates  to  the  peasants' 
congress  and  the  provincial  representatives  of 
the  Russian  Teadiers'  Association  held  a  joint 
session,  under  presidency  of  the  author.  W.  Than. 

This  latter,  whose  real  name  is  Vla<limlr  Gemmnr>- 
witxch  Bogoras  was  hoTit  of  Jewish  jwrentJ*  at  Tagan- 
rog in  1865,  and  recelvwl  his  higticr  etiucation  at  the 
Univer?<ity  of  ^St.  Petersburg.  During  his  academic 
otreer  he  Ijecnme  affiliated  with  the  revolutionary  ele- 
ment, and  was  Inter  sent  to  prison.  In  1S98  he  was 
again  given  his  frcetlom,  and  continue*!  tho  literary 
work  which  he  hail  taken  up  while  in  prison.  Than 
visitwl  the  I'liit*-*!  States  a  couple  of  years  ago,  and 
spent  consi»lerable  time  in  scientific  reaearciies  at  the 
Museum  of  Xattiml  History  and  at  the  Astor  liibrarj', 
in  New  York.  He  is  one  of  the  most  eager  promoters 
of  the  itien  to  have  the  Peasant  I^eaguo  and  the  Teach- 
ers' .Vssociation  work  in  unison  for  the  common  inter- 
est of  the  Hussian  pi-oplc.  The  teachers  have,  in  fact, 
done  a  great  tl«'»l  for  the  systematic  organization  of 
the  agrarian  movement,  and  it  is  clearly  evident  that 
the  peasants  would  greatly  benefit  by  the  guidance— in 
ptilitics,  as  well  as  iu  general  education — of  the  public- 
school  men. 

Reports  from  teachers  who  were  present  at  the 
hefore-mention«'d  joint  session  showed  that  most 
of  the  propaganda  literature  is  prepared  and  also 
distributed  by  the  educators  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts. The  cooperation  between  these  and  the 
peasants  is,  therefore,  already  an  accomplished 
fact,  but  it  should  be  made  more  thorough  and 
intimate. 

Possibly  the  most  interesting  report  at  the 
congress  was  that  of  a  delegatt?  from  Georgia, 
where  the  j>easant8  have  instituted  a  popular 
government  and  divided  tiie  Ijiiid  lietween  them- 
selves.   They  had  to  fight  hard  for  it,  however, 


A  OEKMAK  VIEW  Or  THK  IX»IINO  nrSHTAN  IWMA. 

(To  the  left  Is  the  eniram-f  for  the  '•Quality;"  to  the  right, 
the  doorway  for  the  common  |ie<iplc.) 
From  Wahre  Jautit  <^Stuttt(art). 


and  the  regular  government  tried  its  hardest  to 
subvlue  wliat  was  termed  an  ojien  rebellion  ami 
secession.  (leorgia  is,  as  one  knows,  a  trans- 
(Caucasian  province,  which  was  annexed  to  Rus- 
sia in  ISdI.  The  delegates  adopte«l,  before  ad- 
journing, a  set  of  resolutions,  the  tt>norof  which 
is  portrayed  in  tho  following  paragraphs  : 

(1)  The  land  must  l>elong  to  the  pepple,  it.s  actual 
cultivators  ;  (2)  a  national  aH.sembIy  slmll  be  instituted, 
and  elections  of  representatives  shall  \k  iiiH<le  through 
general  franchise  lieing  extended  to  every  citizen,— the 
first  election  should  take  phu  e  on  or  Ijefore  Fel)ruary  1, 
lfl06;  (.S)  the  national  iis>eml>ly  ought  to  solve  the  agrifc- 
rian  pmlilem,  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  people ; 
(4)  the  peasants  must  force  the  convening  of  the  na- 
tional assembly,  if  necessary  ;  (.'»»  in  all  iimtters  of  com- 
mon inU'rest  to  the  [H^jple  the  i>easniits  let  their  league 
decide,  but  tlie  latter  nuiy  n-fer  to  and  consult  witli 
other  organizations;  (*})  the  land  of  the  great  laml- 
owners  must  not  be  Iraught  or  lease<l  at  pre^ient,  but 
should  the  demands  of  the  |)eople  not  be  met.  as  reganls 
the  surrender  of  the  land,  the  Peasant  League  will  order 
a  general  strike  of  farm  hands;  (7)  any  persecution  of 
the  league  will  Ije  followe<l  by  swift  retribution,  in  the 
form  of  refusal  to  pay  taxes  or  furnish  recruits,  witli- 
drawal  of  money  from  the  banks,  etc.;  (8)  the  Peasant 
League  recommends  that  its  members,  to  show  the 
earnestness  of  their  intentions  refrain  from  the  use  of 
intoxicating  drinks ;  (9)  a  general  uprising  must  Ih' ex- 
|)ecte<l,  as  the  people  all  over  Kussia  have  already  l>een 
brought  to  despair  by  the  re|K'nte<l  refusals  anrl  unwill- 
ingness of  the  gi>veriuneut  to  grant  their  riM^uests. 
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REAL-ESTATE  REFORM  IN  EUROPE. 


HKHIt  AIX>l.r  UAMAiRIIIU;,  tMI^'K^T  UEHMA.N  KEAIz-IKTATE 


SOCIALISM  and  capitalism  will  bo  recon- 
ciled only  when  land  nidnopoly  has  been 
abolished.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Johan 
Hanaon,  a  Swediah  economist  Writing  in  the 
Social  T^dskrijl  (Stockhohn),  Mr.  Hansen  re 
views  the  land-ownership  situation  in  both 
Europe  and  America. 

Aa  early  as  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
ttiry,  thia  writer  reminds  us,  there  were  those 
wlio  foresaw  the  evil  resiiils  of  private  owner- 
ship of  land.  It  was  not  until  1880,  however, 
tlint  an  Anioricun,  Henry  (ieor^e.  first  Krought 
tiie  problem  of  land•owuer^dlip  forcibly  to  public 
notice.  Mr.  George's  ideas  have,  in  general, 
lieen  accepted  1y  real-estate  reformers.  The 
practical  application  is  the  only  point  at  which 
the  views  diverge. 

After  dineu88intx  the  sin<rle  tax  tln'i>ry  as  held 
in  the  United  States,  and  couiplimentiug  Mayor 
"Tom  "  Johnson,  of  Cleveland,  as  the  American 
Tolatoy,  the  Swediah  economist  turns  to  Canada. 
He  says : 

In  Manitoba,  farming  land  has  been  rented  success- 
fully on  a  ssrstem  based  on  the  principles  of  Henry 
G«orge,  which  should  dinpel  any  doubts  as  to  their 
ndvuntages.  The  Single  Tax  Association  of  Toronto, 
where  eiirmnnu''  mits  |)ri-viiilc<l,  Im.s  iilso  won  a  \ 
tory.  Their  pruKranime,  liigher  Iaxka  un  tiiv  vahic  of 
property  and  less  on  the  tmlldiogs,  oooquered  at  Uie 


InMt  elections  in  sjiite  of  tin- opjMwition  of  the  Hiithur- 
itic-  In  Austnilia  aiid  New  >iealiin<l  the  moveiueut 
for  real-«s>tat«  reform  is  making  great  strides  ot  prog- 
ress, because  laboring  men  are  leas  prejndked  by  tba 
8ociaIi>«t«  than  in  Europe.  The  single-tax  aasodttfanui 
are  better  organized  than  thoHo  in  America. 

Mr  Hanson  asserts  that  British  real-estate 
taxation  ia  the  "most  abnormal  in  the  world." 

In  npite  iif  reforms  durintr  tlic  last  (itHwIe.  pnu'tlral 
rtMuItsaru  yet  to  be  I'.vpcttfti,  tliough  prolwhly  near  at 
hand.  There  are  two  reform  a>vH4wiat ions— t lie  IjutA 
Nationalisatiou  Society  and  the  League  for  the  Tan^ 
tioB  of  Land  Valnee.  Under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  A. 
R.  WaHftcc.  the  former  orgnnizAtioti  contends  for  the 
ap|>ro|iriat  ion  of  private  land  by  degreeM,  its  organ  be- 
ing Laud  and  Latmur,  of  I^ondon.  The  latter  organiza- 
tion advocates  the  Henry  <i«orge  system.  The  orgaa  for 
single  tax  is  the  Land  Valtua,  of  London  and  Glaegow. 

In  (iertnatiy.  real-eetate  reformers  liavc  organ* 

ized  the  Uund  der  Denfschon  Budenreformer. 

For  thirty  years  German  writers  have  oontended 
for  the  same  principles  as  are  adveeated  to<da7.  In 

isri,  the  physician.  Dr.  Th.  Stamm,  issued  a  work  in 
which  almost  the  same  views  as  those  of  Henry  George 
were  held  forth.  The  present  awiocialion  was  f<uiiiil.il 
in  1888,  and  for  mouio  tinte  advocated  the  principles  ot 
Henry  Oeorge  with  a  radical  platform.  Yet  aln^ 
tax,  as  well  as  the  aationalbtation  principle,  met  with 
insnrmnuntable  obstacles  In  Germany,  and  the  above 
11.SSIK  in;  ii III  was  therefore  reorgani/.i'd  in  IS'.ts.  Tin- 
platform,  briefly  summarized,  states  thai  land  Hhall  be 
controlled  ao  that  the  abui^es  of  private  exploitation 
are  excUuIe<l,  and  tbat  the  iociaase  of  the  value  of 
property  to  the  private  Individual  shall  be  for  tbe 

l>enetit  of  the  rotntnnnity,  the  latt<>r  to  Ih"  ilttaim-.l  by 
.HiHscial  taxation.  In  Prussia  these  reforms  )iavf  h1  ready 
pat>t«cd  legislation,  and  the  endeavor  of  the  Bund  is 
therefore  directed  to  tbe  appUoatioa  of  tbe  reform.  It 
is  the  well-known  writer  Adolf  Damaaebke,  tbe  ed- 
itor of  the  organ  Dfutsrhe  l'ofA.x«f/))i  HI/ .  wlin  dt'-crves 
mnch  prai»«e  for  bis  energetic  lea<ler>.hipaud  the  ^l^eedy 
development  of  the  German  organization.  It  now  in- 
dudes  two  hundred  tbousaod  members,  among  whom 
are  a  grsafe  number  of  prominent  polltfelans  and  men  of 

■denee.  Slaee Isat  year  a  scictititl.-  monthly,  the  Jahr- 
hftehfUrBodenrefarm  (  Jena*,  has  a<ide<l  to  the  Kignifl- 
cani-e  of  the  reform  in  (termany,  whei-e  private  exploi- 
tation in  real  estate,  particularly  around  tbe  larger 
dtles,  hi  almost  impoedble. 

In  Denmark  the  reformers  are  organized  in  tlie 

Danish  Henry  rjeorp-  .V.'j.^ociation.  The  ques- 
tion is  vigorously  discussed  iu  word  and  writing, 
and  the  new  Liberal  government  seems  to  be  in 
favur  of  the  movement.  In  Sweden  there  are 
signs  that  the  real-estate  question  will  aoon  be* 
come  a  pttl)lic  issue.  The  lai^  domains  of  tbe 
country  need  legal  protection.  An  organization 
is  also  under  formation  the  pur|>08o  of  which 
will  be  to  open  up  the  land  and  its  riciies  to  the 
people  and  control  private  exploitation. 
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THE  STATE-OWNED  RAILROADS  OF  GERMANY. 


▲LBK  TOH  XATBACn. 

{WlM>«a(»bIlahad  govcnunMit  omienlilp  of  rmUraada  In 
0«nuiir>) 


IN  the  discussion  of  government  ownership  of 
railroads  in  Germany,  Americans  frequently 
assume  that  there  is  somethinc:  ]x>culiar  in  tlie 
political  and  industrial  life  of  that  country  which 
makes  State  ownership  of  railroads  necessary, 
an<i  that  private  initiative  has  novnr  horn  (level 
oped  there  to  such  a  degree  as  it  ha»  been  in  the 
United  States.  These  assumptions  are  shown 
to  he  fallaciiMis  in  tlin  articles  nn\v  apfx-aririf^  in 
Evertfboiiy's  Magatint  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Charles 
Edward  Rnasell.  Mr.  Russell  reminds  ns  that  it 
was  only  thirty-five  years  a^ro  that  the  Gentians 
awoke  to  the  advantages  of  state  ownership. 
Prior  to  that  time  it  had  been  taken  for  granted 
that  private  ownership  would  always  prsroiL  In 
1871,  says  Mr.  Russell,  the  government  began  to 
recognize  two  facts, — first,  that  whoever  owns 
the  mrantry's  transportation  service  owns  the 
country  :  an  1,  seronil,  that  the  national  hi^rh- 
ways  were  needed  for  national  use.  During 
the  Franco-Pmssian  War,  the  government  had 
fouH'l  the  railroad  companies  exorbitant  in  their 
charges,  unreasonable,  and  given  to  "  grafting  " 
when  it  came  to  transporting  troops  and  supplies. 

These  discoveries  alone,  however,  were  not 
sufficient  to  embark  the  country  on  a  policy  of 
government  ownership.  Mr.  Russell  reminds 
mihat  lailroad  devatopmenta  at  that  time  in  the 


United  States  had  their  part  in  converting  pnb* 
lie  sentiment  in  (Jermany  to  the  state-ownership 
idea.  It  was  the  time  of  Tom  Scutt,  the  Penn- 
sylvania monopoly,  Jay  Gould,  the  wrecking  of 
the  Erie,  and  the  heginninj^of  legislative  bribery 
as  a  fine  art.  These  things  were  all  reported 
and  Ailly  understood  in  Berlin,  and  the  fact  that 
our  American  railroads  were  able  to  (wmtrol 
legislation,  nullify  laws,  and  operate  illimitable 
schemes  of  public  plunder  made  a  strong  im> 
pression  on  tlio  (Jerinan  mind.  Fnrtlicrraore, 
American  railroads  bad  proved  undesirable  in* 
vestments  for  German  capital,  and  on  the  wh<^ 
there  was  a  strong  zwustipn  against  the  priv^ 
system,  and  the  government  determined,  as  a 
matter  of  safety,  to  run  its  railroads  on  its  own 
account.  Prussia,  the  greatest  of  the  (>erman 
states,  began  the  c.Tmpaijxn  for  the  acquisition  of 
railroads.  The  man  who  succeeded  in  wresting 
the  railroad  system  froth  the  hands  of  individ- 
uals in  Prussia  was  Minister  von  Maybach,  This 
man's  methods  were  drastic  and  effective.  They 
remind  us  of  the  operations  of  our  own  *'  Napo- 
leons of  finance "  on  the  stock  market.  \'on 
Maybach  went  quietly  into  the  market  and 
bought  the  control  of  one  or  two  railroads.  On 
these  he  instantly  slashed  all  the  rates  and 
reached  out  for  all  the  business.  In  this  way 
he  soon  gained  the  mastery  of  the  competing 
private  company,  which  in  the  end  was  glad  to 
make  the  best  terms  it  could  with  the  minister, 
taking  Prussian  consols  at  3^  per  cent,  in  ex- 
change for  stock.  One  by  one,  von  Maybach 
added  new  lines  to  his  system,  until  ho  waa 
practically  master  of  the  situation,  and  the  re- 
maining companies  surrendered  at  discretion. 

Otlier  German  states  followed  the  example  of 
Prussia,  and  so  the  private  ownership  of  rail- 
roads all  over  Oermany  gradually  passed  away. 
In  1901.  tlierc  were  in  the  empire  32,090  miles 
of  railroad  trackage,  of  which  29,375  miles  were 
owned  by  the  government  and  2,715  miles  by 
private  companies.  For  reasons  nf  convenience, 
the  state  managed  8.j  miles  of  private  railroad, 
uibl  aUowt-d  12  miles  of  state  railroad  to  bo 
managed  by  private  interests.  All  the  govern- 
ments of  Germany,  collectively,  have  investe>i. 
thus  far,  $3,1 29,943,965,  or  about  $75  a  mile  of 
trackage,  in  their  railroisds.  This  includes  thn 
entire  railroad  property.  The  annual  earnings 
are  about  $500,000,000,  the  annual  expenditures 
about  $332,000,000,  and  the  gross  profits  about 
$n;7,000,000.  The  gross  profits  on  the  rail* 
roads  of  Germany  are  figured  at  about  33^  per 
cent  for  the  whole  of  Germany.  The  net  annual 
profits  of  all  state  railroad  lines,  after  charging 
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oB.  most  liberally  lor  depreciations,  renewals,  im- 
provements, and  interest,  have  for  more  than 

ten  years  been  between  5.14  and  0.06  per  cent., 
each  year  showing  a  slight  gain  in  the  net  earn- 
ings. 

THK  OKHMAN  SYSTEM  COMHABED  WITH  THE 

ITie  chief  point  of  snp«riority  in  tho  lailr  rul 
system  of  Gennany  as  compared  with  that  of 
tiic  United  States*,  according  to  Mr.  Russeil.  is 
(bat  all  Btock-juggling,  bond  juggling,  rate  jug- 
gling, rebates,  ilisci-iniiiiations.  thefts,  under- 
billing,  wrong  ciassiticaiions,  and  frauds  on  sliip- 
pers  hare  hoen  eliminated  on  the  German  rail- 
roads. Every  shipper  knows  exactly  what  he 
pays  and  what  bis  competitors  pay.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  freight  rates  are  somewhat  higher  in 
Germany  than  in  America,  varying  from  1  cent 
a  mile  for  a  ton  up  to  2^  cents,  whereas  the  bulk 
of  American  freight  goes  at  from  .61  cent  to 
'i.ti.H  cents  a  mile  for  ;i  t"n.  Mr.  Russell  de- 
clares, however,  that  the  dilTerences  iu  classili- 
cation  tend  to  equalize  all  this.  Tho  German 
freight  tariff  is  much  simpler  tlian  ours. 

Mr.  Russell  pprrificg  three  other  advantntro!' 
which  the  German  shipper  has  over  the  Ameri- 
can. In  (he  first  place,  rates  never  change ;  in 
the  next  place,  the  rates  ar«-  ahsnlntely  tho  same 
to  everybody,  rich  and  pour,  trust  or  no  trust, 
campaign  subscriber  or  peasant;  in  the  next 
place,  there  is  nobody  in  tu-inwiny  dealing  out 
rebates,  as  there  is  in  every  Aiuencan  shipping 
center. 

TheGsnnan  vatlroad  HyHtein  in  not  compncated  hy 
any  rebate  tmiaes,  nor  faf  lobbies,  pools.  oombiuatioBs, 
dark-Iaiitern  deals,  seeret  eompuctii,  crooked  Conipv«»- 
nit'ii.  imn  hHM-d  RviintorH.  aud  brilif^l  <li«trict  ;ittnrnfy-. 
No  part  of  the  railruiul  earniagH  iu  Germany  ncwl  t»e 
net  apart  for  the  expenses  of  gentlemen  engaged  in  nia- 
nipiiUting  the  political  conventionB,  or  in  electing 
oerti^n  caadiflatca  and  defeattng  eertsin  othem.  That 


makes  a  wonderful  difference  iu  tlie  practical  op«>ra- 
tione  of  tbe  system,  and  a  wonderful  advantage  to  the 
public  pocketbook.  In  Germany,  rates  aie  based  on 
the  co<<t  of  transportation,  tbe  interest  on  the  out«tAnd- 
ing  bond**,  and  a  fair  profit  on  the  Horvicc  performed. 
Iq  America,  they  are  based  on  tbe  traffic  mana^r's 
nerve.  That  makes  some  dllfereaoa. 

As  to  passenger  business,  Mr.  Russell  regards 
the  advantage  as  distinctly  with  the  Germana. 

'I'lu'  (Icrnian  roads  carry,  annually.  aV.om  nine 
hundred  million  persons,  morotiian  Ualfui  whom 
travel  third-elasa,  and  33  percent  travel  fourth- 
class-.  I. OP?:  than  1  pnr  rent,  travel  first  <  lass. 
The  regular  tirst-class  fares  are  about  three  and 
one- fifth  cents  a  mile :  second-class,  two  and  one* 
fifth  cents  a  mile  ,  tliird  class,  one  and  three- 
fifths  cents,  and  fourth-class,  four-hfths  of  a  cent 
a  mile.  An  additional  charge  of  three-sixteenths 
of  a  cent  a  mile  is  made  for  first-class  tickets  on 
the  fast  through  trains,  and  altout  one-seventh  of 
a  cent  a  mile  fur  second  and  third  class.  There 
is  also  a  lilieral  system  of  round  trip  redactiona, 
workmen's  tick(  t.^,  circular  tour  reductions,  and 
tourists'  cou{>ons.  Uno  can  have  on  a  liuriiian 
sleeping-car  a  room  to  himself,  with  two  berths 
and  complete  toilet  accpssfiries,  for  #2.50  from 
Frankfort  to  Berlin.  For  the  same  accommoda- 
tions on  a  Pullman  car  from  Rochester  to  New 
York,  a  Jfnirney  occupying  about  the  pn?iie  time 
as  that  from  Frankfort  to  Berlin,  the  charge  is 
$7.00.  and  Mr.  Russell  states  (ha(  aboti(  thia  dif« 
ference  prevails  between  Qerman  and  Aniericaii 
sleepers  everywhere. 

Tho  German  train-schedules  are  slower  than 
ours,bn(  of  the  nine  hundred  million  passengers 
a  year  very  few  arc  kilie»l  or  maimed  in  acci- 
dents. In  iniil,  Mr.  Russell  declares  that  every 
week  we  kill  more  people  on  onr  railroads  than 
are  killed  on  the  entire  Cierman  railroad  system 
in  a  year.  But  the  tierman  people  oDject  to  be- 
ing killed,  and  we  do  not. 


ARE  WE  BENEFITING  FROM  HUNGARIAN  IMMIGRATION? 


PUBLIC  attention  has  been  called  a  number 
of  times,  during  the  past  year,  to  the  large 
and  increasing  Htini:arian  emigration  to  the 
United  States,  it  has  been  declared  in  the 
newspapers  and  some  of  the  reviews  that,  on  the 
one  l  and,  tho  Hungarian  Government  is  pro- 
moting the  emigration  of  its  people,  endeavor- 
ing to  send  its  criminal,  weak-minded,  and  pan- 
periled  r!a.«sr-8  t'  l  I  his  conntry.  and.  on  the  otlier 
hand,  that  the  sutlionttes  at  Budai>est  have 
placed  obstacles  in  (he  way  of  Hungarians  com* 
ing  to  America.   A  member  of  the  omnmiasioa 


of  several  ptentlemen  appointed  by  the  Hunga- 
rian Governirient  to  investigate  tlie  question  of 
Magyar  emigration  to  the  United  States,  in  a  re- 
cent vigorous  denial  of  the  truth  of  both  of  these 
reports,  quoted  the  opinions  of  aeveral  inflaen- 
tial  Hungarian  periodicals  in  siip{>ort  of  his  aa- 
sertions.  Of  course,  it  is  uol  to  be  gupiK.e<  d 
that  any  civilized  government  aids  the  emigra- 
tion of  its  worthy  subjects.  On  the  other  hand, 
our  official  informant  insists  that  in  the  matter 
of  alleged  interference  with  emigration  (be  local 
authorities  have  simply  performed  tlnir  duty, 
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rpfnsinj;  to  permit  llic  dr-parture  of  all  Hiiiif^a- 
n&ns  not  [>otisessing  the  proper  passport  or  not 
eoofonning  with  the  Americftn  immigration  laws. 

Tlie  latest  official  utteianri'  on  the  subject  of 
emigratioD  from  the  Hungarian  stamipoint  was 
the  Uw  pasaed  in  1903.  The  general  conditions 
necossary  for  teenring  •  pMgpott  of  departure 
in  Hunjrftry  are,  of  course,  the  mm<*  as  those 
obtaiuing  in  other  countries. — lieailii  of  mind 
and  bodj,  freedom  from  eny  criminal  charge*, 
sufficient  materia)  moans,  and  flie  other  qualifi- 
cations demanded  by  the  laws  of  tiic  country  to 
which  the  emigrant  is  going.  The  Hnngariaiia 
harp  certain  special  rules  which  forbitl  the  n  i 
grstioD  of  parents  who  have  not  assured  the 
waiBtenance  of  the  roemhera  of  the  family  left 
behind  ;  of  male  minors  witlioul  tln  ir  parents' 
conaant;  and  of  female  minors  unless  accom- 
panied hy  tmstvorthy  and  responsible  persons. 
These  regulations,  whirh  are  the  distinguishing 
features  of  the  new  law,  have  practically  stoppml 
the  abuses  of  the  foreign  emigration  agents  and 
the  domestic  commercial  "  go-betweens. The 
law  provides  penalties  for  all  promotion  of  emi- 
graiiun.  Steamship  companies  must  comply 
with  all  the  conditions, — and  they  are  many. — 
determined  by  tho  govfrrimfnt  at  T?iid,i{iOst  ff-n- 
rerning  the  emigrants'  welfare  while  uu  board. 
At  the  present  time,  only  one  steamship  company 
(an  En^'Iish  one)  has  the  rijjht  to  elii]*  Huii<:ari;in 
emigrants,  several  large  German  companies  hav 
ittg  heen  refused  permission  because  tbey  de- 
manded an  annnal  snhaidy. 

TBI  mcBBs  or  HCMaanuK  ihiiiobation. 

From  1883  to  1903  our  average  annual  ac- 
cession of  immigrants  from  Hungary  was  thirty 
thousand.  In  the  latter  year,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  Hangarians  landed  in  N(>w 
York.  'ITjis  pnonnous  mass  of  foreign  human- 
ity ."may  be  unpleasant  for  the  American  la- 
boring man ;  it  is  certainly  and  absolutely  an 
irreparable  loss  of  national  life-blood  to  Hnn* 

to  1899,  very  few  Magyars  left  Hungary. 
The  emigration  w  as  chiefly  of  the  subject  race, 
the  Slovaks.  Beginning  in  1899,  however,  the 
dominant  race  itself  sent  its  contributions. 
Thoughtful  Hnngarians  became  alarmed  at  the 
loss  to  the  conntrv's  atrricultural  iutt-retits.  and 
the  National  Agricultural  Society  held  five 
congrcK^fs  (1901  to  1903)  for  the  purpose  of 
forcing  the  government  tn  take  measures  against 
emigration.  Just  how  deeply  the  nation  felt 
sod  still  feels  on  the  sabjeet  may  be  seen  from 
the  opinions  expressed  by  some  repr»  s<'ntativo 
joamals  and  reviewa.  The  BuUajtcsU  liumle 
(Budapest  Review),  whicH  ia  the  organ  of  the 


National  Academy  iT  Sciences,  rominds  us  that 
while  the  greater  }>art  of  the  exodus  directs 
itself  to  America,  many  Hungarians  go  to 
Slavonia,  Croatia,  and  Uoumania.    In  deprecat* 

ing  this  the  Szeutle  says  : 

While  we  are  derisiog  meaim  to  atop  thin  outgo^  it 
mutt  not  tie  forgotteii  that  the  lutgAy  Inetessed  Hna- 

KHfian  population  can  uo  loager  live  by  the  old  fann- 
ing methods  on  the  ftmall  fanns.  HunK»riiiii  fHrnicrs 
iinist  Im-  tjiii)<lit  iikmIitii  farming  iiu't IkmIs,  hikI  tlie 
puurer  sections  of  the  country  niu-st  be  provided  with 
induHtrial  eDtMrpri.ses  which  will  enlante  thdr  now 
liniit«4l  opportunitiea.  The  Mtmynrn  are  increasing 
rapidly  enougli,  hat  there  \h  no  compen.Hnlioit  for  the 
jiniiiial  loss  of  iwit  ioiirtl  lift'-l)lo<Ml,  It  is  t  nic  our  .ViiHT- 
ican  cuiiiptitriut«  »eti(l  itunte  evf  ry  year  large  »>uin8  of 
money  (from  flft«eu  to  ^iKbteen  million  ilollnrH,  on  the 
avetage).  Their  eontribotion  to  American  iadostqr, 
bowew,  fs  worth  a  handred  tfrnm  that  snm.  and  so  ft 
happt'UH  tliiit  A  nicricaii  comjH-tit ion  is  !na<lf  more  irk- 
.soaie  by  Hunguriau  hiiiuls.  nhuiild  not  forget., 

farther,  that  the  great  ma^Mea  of  the  American  work- 
ing people  look  with  much  disfavor  upon  immigration 
generally.  American  statesmen  will  no  donbt  soon 
bring  almut  the  limiting  of  immigration.  Mranwliilj^ 
all  circuniHtanceti  urge  upon  uu  the  reinuval  oi  the 
economic  cHUttes  which  compel  the  Hungarian  people 
to  leave  their  ancestral  villages.  Our  oountry  has  but 
Tcoentlj  arrived  at  that  stage  of  derelopmeiit  through 
wliith  Kngland,  Franco,  rinrt  nnrmany  pass<»<l  s^'vcnil 
ilecudea  ago.  From  an  liistorical  [Miint  of  view,  Hun- 
garian eniigrntion  to  America  is  but  »  pha.s<^'  of  evolu- 
Uon.  It  most  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  formerly, 
when  weirteni  and  central  Europe  sent  their  sons  to 
America,  the  emigranta  eould  more  cn.sily  And  places 
than  they  can  to-<Iay.  At  that  t!me  they  were  not 
nt-<'<ie(i  lit  luimc.  To  flay,  tlie  coin[)etitioii  of  iititioiiH 
here  in  Europe  in  oar  economic  and  political  life  claims 
ear  entire  national  foveas. 

The  }fng}fnr  fmzddk  Stemh  (Hungarian  Farm- 
ers' Review),  which  is  the  organ  of  tlii'  Hun- 
garian P^armors'  League,  dt}uiand8  tlio  prohibi- 
tion of  immigration  of  Jews  from  Oalieia. 
Hun^rariiin  l.iml.  it  says.  sliouM  bo  pmsorved 
for  the  Hungarian  people,  and  they  should  be 
tanght  that  it  is  to  their  everlasting  advanuge 
to  remain  at  home. 

Our  nntioual  soil  is  the  best  in  the  worM,  anrl  folly 
uiiuiblu  uf  supporting  three  times  our  present  pupula- 
tiou.  ThiH  population,  however,  cannot  much  longer 
suceesnfully  stmggie  against  the  ruinous  burden  of 
taxation,  the  rotten  eiedtt  system,  and  the  poor  facH> 
itle.s  for  marketing;  and,  in  »hort,  cannot  hear  the 
expeu.>>«ti  of  rufidem  living  unle**  oome  radical  economic 
reforms  an-  hnanflit  about.  The  most  urRfut  task  of 
the  present  governmeut  is  to  bring  about  taxation  re- 
form In  tevor  of  the  poorer  elasMa,  to  abolish  the  pre*" 
ont  defective  credit  system,  toaMsist  villages  in  market- 
ing their  products,  and  to  take  oeceetsary  measures 
r^gafdiog  the  pnserrailen  of  agricultural  botdin0B. 

The  Bnifitj^t  '.f,'  /^^V/f/y<(Budap<'st  News)  recently 
contained  an  interview  with  Count  Apponyi,  in 
the  oonrse  of  ▼bich  be  declared  that  the  Hun* 
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garians  in  the  United  States  wero  loynl  Amer- 
icaue.  Count  Apponyi  agreed  that  ail  right- 
minded  persona  would  commend  them  for  this 
attitude.   But,  saya  the  Hirhpt 

From  wliafcver  point  of  view  It  is  reganlecl,  the  emi- 
KTHtioii  of  our  village  people  mesaiiM  the  loas  of  the  Hiin- 
KJirian  home  idi-.'i.  If  for  a  wliili'  our  people  in  America 
hold  to  their  iiatiooal  home  life,  niaintain  churches, 
aehoolfli  and  mcletiMi,  It  t«  inevitably  the  ease  that  the 
new  generation  become:)  entirely  American.  It  oonld 
not  be  otherwiiw.  The  miRhtjr  ocean  of  American  enl- 
tural  aiul  economic  life  swallows  up  the  HuiiKarian 
drops  of  rain.  But  theM)  ilroim  are  very  dvM  to  uh. 
There  Is  nothing  more  Important  for  our  national  life 
at  home  than  that  thla  idea,  tba  homa  life,  which  en- 


dnres  all  distreeMe,  ought  to  be  strengthened  by  legis- 
lative and  governmental  aid,  by  social  and  economic 
refoim. 

Tho  recent  int  rnasr'  in  pmipration  nf  ITunpa- 
rians  iias  been,  of  course,  to  some  estent  due  tt> 
the  Anetro-Hnnimnan  friction,  which  has  stopped 
thf  w]ieo!s  cif  ronuiHTco  ain1  infcrfered  with  the 
social  and  industrial  structure  of  the  dual  mon- 
archy. Within  the  past  few  weeks,  however, 
the  -largo  and  powerful  Hungarian  Manufac- 
turers' Alliance  unanimously  decided  to  take 
whatever  measures  it  found  possible  to  bring  back 
Hungarian  workmen  from  the  United  States  and 
other  foreign  countries. 


A  DUTCH  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  MORAL  RESCUE  OF  BEGGARS 

AND  TRAMPS. 


A WORK  of  considerable  social  and  economic 
importance  hns  I  t  on  begun  wiliiiii  a  dozen 
years  in  the  Nethorlan  ls.  one  that  deserves  to 
l)e  noticed  as  an  indication  of  what  may  be  done 
in  behalf  of  the  moral  den  licts  of  socidy.  Tliis 
is  the  Society  for  the  Moral  and  Temporal  Im- 
provement of  Beggars  and  Tramps,  an  account 
of  which  wo  find  in  the  Dutch  monthly  Vragenf 
Viiu  tier  Uag. 

This  society  has  founded  two  institutions  to 
carry  out  its  purpose, — the  first  established  in 
1892,  near  the  village  of  Beekbergen,  in  the 
province  of  Gelderland ;  and  the  second,  in  1904. 
at  Vaassen,  in  the  same  province.  Both  are  lo- 
cated in  tLf  s  .-called  Veluwo  (old  Dutch  runl — 
H  uvf,  bad  land),  the  hilly  and  barren  heath  coun- 
try of  the  proTiBoe.  Neither  of  thesf  institu- 
tions is  under  any  government  ronirol,  whether 
national,  provincial,  or  local,  but  is  supported 
entirely  from  funds  raised  by  private  subaerip' 
tioTi,  ami  is  administered  by  the  society's  own 
directors  and  appointees.  To  the  first  of  these 
establishments  the  name  of  Hoogeland  (High- 
land) was  given. 

It  ^r•rve^  as  a  jtlace  of  i>  '  to  such  :is  no  loiiRer 
know  wbitiier  to  turn  when  cUscharged  fraiu  phices  of 
penal  confinement,  because  uU  the  u«uhI  avenues  t«> the 
common  life  of  indnatrr  and  comfort  have  been  cloeed 
tn  th^,— a  place  where  thuy  can  find  Christian  care, 
siii  iioi  t.  aiul  a->istanee  tti  t heir  efforts  to  become  again 
u«*efnl  members  of  sockJy.  The  institution  ><rew  out 
Of  the  conYiction  that  where  penitentiaries  and  houses 
of  correetion  are  established  (or  aooiet y's  outcaste  soma 
institution  should  exist  as  an  intermediary  between 
the  penal  establishment  ami  suciety.  thnt  to  those 
discharged  from  tlie  liilltTHn  optMU  t  unity  amy  in*  given 
to  return  to  the  world  l»i'tt«;r  lit  led  to  p«(rforni  their 
dat^  and  to  share  hi  the  Iwnelicial  activities  of  the 
eommon  lUsb  Not  punishment  Vut  rssens  must  hs  tlia 


chief  aim  In  dealinKwIth  such  fiocialden'licts.  "ni'twi-i-n 
the  plaoesof  correction  and  nociety  Uiere  exist**  a  yawn- 
ing gulf  that  must  be  bridged  over  in  order  that  tho^^ 
who  were  made  Inaoenous  in  penal  establiahmenUs  and 
there  imlfcted  punishment  may  not  be  further  pnn- 

ished  by  social  oljloquy  or  sink  into  dep;>f'r  (Ifyrjuhit  ioii 
after  their  discharge,  but  may  be  rcstoreci  to  iheniselve* 
and  to  society.  And  to  re^ue  such  from  this  contln- 
g«nc7,  or  at  least  to  assist  tbem  to  the  utmost  to  escape 
from  this,  Is  a  dntj  pressing  on  aoelety,  whieh  tt  can 
only  nsgleot  at  its  psril. 

It  was  with  this  twofold  object,  rescue  and 
restoration,  that  the  two  institutions  herein  men* 
tioned  were  established,  and  toward  the  restisa* 
tion  of  this  the  society  that  founded  them  has 
been  laboring  now  for  nearly  three  years.  To 
be  sure,  the  scale  on  which  the  work  is  done 
IS  as  yet  very  small,  btttis  certain  to  be  extended 
as  the  beneficent  aim  of  the  society  shall  bv  come 
better  known.  Iloogeland  consists  of  a  farn) 
with  its  original  buUdinga  and  a  number  of 
others  errr  tc  i  for  the  accommodation  of  tlio  in- 
mates. The  work  hero  done  by  these  is  that 
usually  required  on  a  farm,— the  clearing  of 
waste  land,  washing,  tailoring,  and  other  indus- 
tries necessary  to  supply  such  requisites  of  the 
institution  aa  can  be  prodnced  on  the  spot  A 
very  small  weekly  wage  is  allowed,  never  more 
than  one  florin  a  week,  and  which,  is  paid  only 
at  the  discharge  of  the  inmate. 

All  here  we.ir  the  regulation  garb  of  the  Institution. 
Though  under  striit  xnrveiUanco,  of  connie,  the  in- 
mates are  left  quite  free  in  their  movements,  and  can 
leave  whenefer  they  please.  A  simply  furnished  dining' 

room  serves  also  a.s  a  place  of  as.wmbly  where  the  leisure 
iiours  and  holiilays  can  be  spent  sociably.  Here  also 
lect  uns  I  III  ((i  ify  iilK  rtinl  UM-fnl  topics  are  f<i  ven.  though 

i»uck  as  arc  of  adoKmatlc or  doctrinal  nature  are  strictly 
forUdden  lest  aay  one  should  be  offended  In  respset  to 
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kiscflUgkHuopiaton  or  beltef.  But  All  are  incited  by 
noble  examplefi  to  reeaiiw  the  proper  aad  hononkble 

dntit*  of  liff.  The  manager,  by  fiwuu'iif  conversation 
with  the  unfnrtuuates  uader  his  care,  points  out  the 
mgr  of  iMlontioii  to  numy  who  cp«o  tlieir  heMtii  to  him . 

The  irnnatM  are  all  TolQiitary,  being  received 

npon  their  own  application,  am!  coim.'  ami  po  as 
litey  please.  The  first  duty  of  the  manager  is  to 
|i<am  the  life'Stoiyof  the  :i|>plicatit  for  admie- 
sion,  which  is  then  furtluT  rcconlcil  in  a  Look 
gpeciaiiy  provided  for  this  purpose.  To  the  ques- 
tion. Are  tbeM  coTnmtitiicationB  tmatwonhy? 
tlieamwer  ia  given  that  it  was  very  rare  that 
an  applicant  concealiMl  the  inisdomeanors  of 
which  ho  liad  been  guilty.  Tliey  goem  to  find 
foinethinn  likrj  relief  in  making  theso  confes- 
sions of  their  past  life,  and  thus  show  that  bu- 
iwath  the  rags  that  cover  them  there  still  beats 
a  hnmaii  bmrt.  And  thia  gives  strong  hope  for 
their  restoration.  Tho  record  thus  made  of  oach 
is  further  carefully  filled  out  by  the  daily  ac- 
count of  their  condnet  and  condition,  and  is 
either  closed  on  their  dt'paitui'o  or  is  coiifimuMl 
by  what  in  ay  be  learned  about  each  after  a  place 
of  proper  employmant  has  bom  found  for  biro. 


The  limitalions  of  \\w  institution  forbid,  of 
course,  t]i«  aiiniission  of  all  applicants.  Indeed^ 
since  its  inception,  no  less  than  eight  hundred 
have  liHi]  to  I'C  rejected.  Yet  the  f^ood  arcotn- 
plished  in  and  for  those  that  could  be  admitted 
gives  abundant  encouragement  for  further  and 
enlarged  effort.  Proof  of  tlii.^  itiay  be  found  in 
the  fact  tliat  in  the  year  11)04  only  one  had  to  be 
dismissed  on  account  of  misconduct. 

In  190  1  the  society  i.urcha^ed  for  20.000 
florins  a  farm  of  about  148  acres  iu  the  neigh* 
borhood  of  Vaassen,  some  miles  to  the  north  of 
the  first  institution.  The  object  of  this  m  to 
carry  the  work  at  ITuogeiand  somewhat  further. 
Those,  naiuely,  whu  liave  spent  three  months  at 
the  first  home,  and  have  given  promise  there  of 
further  improvement,  are  transferred  to  \'aas«en, 
— a  transfer  wiiich  by  them  is  regarded  as  a  sort 
of  promotion,  and  which  at  the  aame  time  makes 
room  f  ^r  tlie  reception  of  other  and  more  un- 
fortunates at  Hoogeland.  The  inmates  of  this 
second  home  enjoy' more  liberty  than  at  the  first, 
— they  are  atloweil  to  dress  as  they  please,  and 
are  more  fully  instructed  tu  fit  them  for  a  return 
to  uaefiil  lifeu 


FEMINISM  IN  SOME  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES. 


A STUDY  of  the  international  aspects  of  the 
feminism  movement  is  contributed  to  the 
Ifi-rur  Sririnh':''  'Paris)  by  Pr.  Madeleine  I'elle 
tier,  herself  one  oi  the  best- known  advocates  of 
the  movement.  This  writer  severely  criticises 
women  themselves  for  their  lack  of  interest  in 
the  campaign  looking  toward  the  emancipation 
of  woman  from  the  aocial  and  economic  8er> 
vitude  of  the  past.  A  class  or  a  sex,  as  well  as  a 
people,  she  reminds  us.  always  deserves  the 
government  under  which  it  lives.  If  women 
Were  interest'  '1  enough  and  cared  enough,  they 
tm\i\.  !)€tter  their  own  condition  at  once,  and 
radically.  Dr.  Telletier  rapidly  sketches  the 
progress  of  woman  from  the  position  of  abeoiute 
physical  serfdom  to  her  present-day  emancipa- 
tion, as  she  calls  it.  Wbflo  the  progress  of 
feminism  is  real,  it  is  very,  very  slow,  she  de* 
Clares.  The  average  woman,  even  wl;<-n  slie 
cries  out  against  the  injustice  of  man,  "  after 
loadly  claiming  political  and  economic  equality, 
sliil  preserves,  and  even  displays,  all  the  '  tender 
wfakiiegses '  of  her  sex,  and  declares  that  s!ie 
Wishes  to  remain,  above  all  things,  absolutely 
feminine  Dr.  Pelletiar  eums  up  her  concep- 
.  ti  n  i  f  the  position  of  woman  as  that  of  "a 
slavery  tempered  by  her  power  of  sex."  She  is 
eontemptuous  of  the  adoration  of  man  for 


woman  as  set  forth  iu  art,  literature,  and  music. 
Tnstead  of  being  a  tribute,  aha  says,  this  is  a 

shame,  Its  depth  is  measured  by  the  sexual 
attraction  of  the  woman.  In  reality,  this  writer 
declares,  if  woman  would  only  rMlise  it,  man 
would  be  ii^lad  to  emam-ipate  lier,  "but  he  does 
not  believe  in  her  capabilities."  The  eman- 
cipated woman  would  not  be  an  unsezed  being, 
Dr.  Pelletier  believes.  At  any  rate,  she  ought 
to  remember  that  she  ia  an  individoali  even 
before  she  is  a  woman. 

The  "Ncv,  Woman"  in  Italy. 

The  remark  attributed  to  Bismarck,  "All  the 
*  new  women '  are  in  England  and  America  | 
there  are  none  in  (lertnany,"  is  quoted  by  an  Ital- 
ian writer  in  the  Itassegna  Rationale  i  Florence), 
who  adds  that  neither  are  there  any  in  Italy. 
This  writer.  Signorina  .\nna  Evanvreiisti,  who  is 
a  teacher  in  Rome,  believes  that  the  imitation 
in  Italy  of  the  new  woman  "  of  foreign  landa 
is  really  only  superficial.  The  Italian  woman, 
she  declares,  never  really  forgets  the  power  of 
beauty,  and  even  poor  governesses,  public-school 
teachers,  and  nurses,  "  however  oppreaaed  by  the 
fatiguing  yoke  of  their  occupation,  are  always 
dainty  and  elegant."  They  are,  moreover,  in 
the  words  of  a  Spanish  writer,  "always graceful 
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London  Ptmeh  aays  this  is  the  wAy  the  Continent  ragmida 
thf  pusltioD  of  wonuMi  in  AdkIo-Saxoii  roantries. 

domestic  animak."  Sigaoriua  Evangelisti  says 
that  in  Italy  it  is  precisely  the  women  who  are 

It'ast  atuclied  to  Italian  traditiona  wlio  have  been 
attracted  by  the  new  movement  toward  culture 
an^l  thu  proiuBsioDS.  Frequently,  moreover,  these 
women  are  of  Hebrew  origin.   Continning,  this 

writer  says  : 

The  clawic  Italian  character  has  never  changed,  even 
te  fMe  of  tiiA  graatest  and  most  veal  tonovsUoni. 

Women  have  entered  the  new  flelds  of  stodies  and  in- 
dustrial work  "without  contempt  for  the  past  or  re- 
imgnance  for  tlie  future."  Furthermore,  '•tlit'  stniKKle 
of  ijex,  the  motit  odious  thing  conceivable,"  tias  rt^ally 
DO  place  in  ttal^.  Women  And  free  access  to  all  the 
schools  that  were  exclusively  iiinsouline,  can  obtain  all 
the  academic  degrees  soukM  by  men,  and  for  this  to 
come  alxiut  has  l>fi'ii  no  violent  shock,  and  no 

new  laws  were  made.  The  thing  has  come  about  of 
Itself,  as  If  natural  and  spontaneous.  In  the  mixed 
Mchocrii^  none  of  those  troubles  resulted  tliat  seemed 
so  nraeb  to  be  feared.  A  oertirin  phfloeopber  safd 
smilingly  that  this  promiscuity  gave  tiim  no  inisi;iv- 
inRs.  unless  it  were  that  it  cau.«ted  apathy  iind  iiiditler- 
ence  iM'tween  the  sexes  and,  on  the  other  haiui,  Profes- 
sor BarselotU,  of  the  Unlvwrsltr  of  Komei  declares  that 
be  notices  only  the  resvlt,  by  no  mesas  blsmewiortbT, 
of  frequent  matrimonial  anangsmsnts  bstwssB  male 
and  female  students. 


Predictiona  of  a  new  type  of  masculine  women 
in  Italy  have  never  been  fulfilled.  Among  the 
industrial  class,  men  and  women  work  side  by 
side  with  as  little  friction  as  in  the  schools,  where, 
to  the  discipline  of  classic  studirs  not  only  the 
girls  of  the  bourgeoisie,  but  also  those  of  the 
higher  aristocracy,  have  submitted.  Sooner  or 
later,  even  among  those  who  go  to  work  when 
still  young  girls,  the  Italian  love  of  the  house- 
hold prevsib.  This  aeema  to  be  innate,  not  to 
be  shaken  off. 

Wears anai la,  and  cannot  liva  without  the  shsIL  Aa 
observer  Rays  that,  after  tbe  gtrls  wttb  Uuige  dowries,  it 

is  the  work-K'rls  and  pnifesnional  worni'ii  who  marrj' 
moHt  frequently.  The  trade  In  a  meaus  to  a,n  end,  and 
that  end  is  immutably  the  making  of  a  home  nest.  The 
teal  and  potent  activity  of  tbe  Italian  woman  is  still  to- 
day that  whieh  Is  founded  on  tradition,  wbfeb  ts  ever 

the  lm.se,  the  light.,  thr-  force  of  civil  life  :  and  however 
much  the  reality  is  overlooke<l,  always  the  greater  im- 
pulse to  feminine  activity  comes  from  religion,  from 
the  CathoUo  religion,— thsA  iS|  to  borrow  a  phrase  from 
ProfMBor  BarselottI, '*tlMmostItaliaa  pvodnetof  our 
dvHisatlon.** 

Signorina  Evangelisti  points  out  how  religion 
furnishes  ideality  and  poetry  to  Italian  women 
and  as  well  gives  them  their  chief  stimulus  to- 
ward art  as  represented  in  handicraft,  especially 
lace  and  embroidery.  Feminine  art  in  its 
purest  manifestation  is  almost  ezclnsively  re- 
ligious." T]it»  religions  societies  furnish  enor- 
mous quantities  of  vestments  and  decorations  for 
tbe  Church,  and  elothing  for  charitable  purposes. 
Some  of  these,  such  as  the  Ars  .Emilia  at  Bo- 
logna, reproduce  ancient  designs  and  keep  up 
the  best  traditions,  at  the  same  time  Aimishing 
work  to  women  needing  employment,  and  dta* 
posing  of  the  product  The  cooperative  Fem- 
inine Industries  carries  this  idea  still  further, 
and  in  eight  montiis  did  a  business  of  #17,000. 

Italian  women  are  taking  a  larger  place  in 
science  and  lit<-rature.  The  novels  of  Matilde 
Serrao  and  Grazia  Deledda  are  moet  popular. 
In  ]>oetry  tlion^  is  less  preeminence,  due  to  greater 
technical  requirements,  for  which  women's  edu- 
cation in  the  past  baa  not  fitted  them. 

The  principal  purt  of  the  question  of  feminism 
in  Italy  is  pedagogical,  says  this  writer,  and^the 
feminine  movement  is  Bovryeow.  She  ridiealce 
the  schools  of  domestic  economy  of  Paris  and 
Belgium,  and  the  proposed  examinations  for 
wives  and  mothers  suggested  by  our  own  Mrs. 
Gihnan.   She  says  on  this  point : 

It  is  usele.ss  to  pretend  to  teach  to  girls  the  particular 
duties  of  wives  and  mothers.  It  will  only  produce  aoi^ 
row  and  repugnance,  wasting  good  dispositions  for  the 
future.  It  would  be  the  same  as  putting  false  teeth 
into  babied  months,  so  they  could  eat  bard  bread  and 
beefsteak.  When,  in  contra.st  to  f<^)-(lay,  the  mis-ii n  of 
woman  was  all  included  in  the  brief  words,  "  aerred 
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the  home  and  spun  wml,  without  I'mlis  mrndiji na, 
withoat  courses  of  special  dutit■>^,  thtTc  whh  fonued 
Corufliii,  the  mother  of  the  Uracchi,  and  Arrin,  the 
wUe  of  Peto^  in  gonml  tb»i  moct  bmutif  al  and  aerious 
waoum,  whowM  non*  the  leas  admired  bj  Che  man  of 
Rftnian  history." 

Takinj^  BnirK'tiiTf'g  classification  into  revolu- 
tionary feiumism  and  Christian  feminism.  Sig- 
Dorina  Evangelisti  thinks  the  former  Is  found 
chiefly  in  the  Germanic  race,  and  especially  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  colonies  of  America  aud  Aus- 
tnlia,  »nd  the  latter  in  the  Latin  race.  She 
hf'iK'S  that  ^\hA  si'Tisc  will  prrvcnt  revolu- 
tionary feniini8ui '  frutn  gaining  a  hold  in  Jtaly. 

Feminism  and  the  Housekeeplngof  the  Future. 

Tlie  new  woman — not  in  tlio  objectionable 
•esse — the  woman  of  mental  training  and  cnl- 
tttrSi  will  apply  her  advanced  idea^i  to  iiouae- 
kf>+»pin^,  so  as  to  grRatly  ^iiinjilify  this  science — 
or  art— and  wili  thereby  groHily  increase  the 
comfort  of  life.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Herr 
Willi. lin  Wetekarap,  director  of  the  "Werner- 
.^ieraens  liealgymaasium  at  Schunborg,  near 
Berlin.  In  »  recent  nnmher  of  Dit  Tro<;A«,  the 
t1InstiMt*'Ll  weokly  of  the  Gcrniaii  ra]iitiil  Herr 
Wetekanip  discuss^,  in  an  eutertaunug  way, 
the  means  which  will  be  brought  about  in  the 
houaekeepint:  "t"  tlio  future  by  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  woman  oa  applied  to  the  developments 
of  twentieth  •  eentnry  invention.  The  houee- 
keoping  of  the  present  day,  he  says,  begins  with 
that  terrilile  Initrl'far,  honsp  hunting.  In  the 
future,  this  vhflicully  will  bu  jninimized.  because 
the  woman  of  the  future  will  have  more  to  Wf 
iu  the  buiidinf:  of  dwelling-houses.  Tln-n  comes 
the  equally,  if  not  more  terrible,  question  of 
•enrants.  In  the  middle  class,  it  ia  not  too 
much  to  aasert  that  ''servants  are  a  Inxnry  that 
•wallows  up  from  one-lif th  to  one-quarter  of  the 
honsehold  income — besides  their  becoming  in- 
creagingly  difficult  to  obtain."  Tn  tlic  future. 
Uie  efficiency  of  the  mistress  as  a  housekeeper 
snd  the  laborsaving  devices  will  lessen  the  need 
for  servants.  Another  economic  phase  of  house- 
keeping which  Herr  Wetekamp  considers  very 
important  is  that  of  the  time  and  labor  wasted 
\ff  both  mi8tre8S4?8  and  servants  in  the  market* 
ing.  when  a  few  expf-rts  cuuld  it.akc*  tlicso 
purchases  for  the  community  at  the  bauie  time 
sod  at  lower  rates.  There  is  also  a  tremendous 
Bcatterinp  of  forcps  in  the  household  itself.  On 
this  point  the  German  writer  says  : 

Glance  for  a  moment  at  the  opcratiiuis  of  ti>n  house- 
holds, and  you  must  acknowledge  that  t<ii  kit<  lu  iis 
with  tea  stovee  and  ten  aervaotm  etc.,  are  rather  nn- 
ineUeal,  and  tliat  fear  or  live  maids  oonld  readily  «o- 

oompHsh  the  same  work  if  practically  arranged.  Bat* 
itisaairif  there  is  something  «o  genial  in  having  one's 


own  kitchen  '.  Im  it  so  genial  to  have  next  to  mir  living- 
rooms  a  laboratory  for  the  preparatiuu  of  utir  fuud  "t  to 
get  the  odor  of  the  cabbage  or  that  of  our  neighbor's 
roaatr  In  caae  of  vieitora,  we  see  the  mietrew  trudging 
baekand  forth  Into  the  kiteben,  just  eotbat  tMy  xamj 
he  iirovidLvl  with  mmiethlng  to  eat.  Is  that  congenial? 
Nu  !  Our  iiuiiiL'  sliould  be  a  place  wiiere  all — llie  family 
and  the  guests— may  find  recreation  aud  repose  after 
the  day's  work,  and  not  an  eatabltahmeot  for  preparing 
fbod. 

The  time  to  i  gained  in  this  way,  we  are 
toll]  in  this  article,  conld  be  devoted  by  wometi 
to  helpful  social  ellort  and  to  cultivating  herself 
so  that  she  nuty  understand  her  husband's  sphere 
of  interests  liotter  than  IMJ  per  cent,  of  the  mod- 
ern women  do.  But,  far  above  all.  the  great 
benefit  of  this  freedom  from  the  petty  cares  of 
the  litiiisehoM  Woidd  be  tliat  the  mother  could 
devote  herself  to  the  training  of  her  children, 
making  this  her  chief  duty,  not  merely  a  side 
issue. 

She  is  in  reality  destined  by  nature  rather  for  a 
niotlier  than  fur  a  cuok,  and  every  rea-sonable  man  tn  nst 
regard  it  as  mure  advisable  to  leave  the  pi-epariitioii  of 
food  to  the  hands  of  Btraugers  than  the  care  aud  educa- 
tion of  the  most  predouaof  onr  poeseeeioiis. 

Anticipating  the  objection  that  eating  in  res- 

tanrnnts  wniiM  prove  ex]>en8ivo  and  would  sac* 
niice  family  privacy,  lierr  Wetekamp  says: 

A  bettering  of  existing  condlttonsoantak^plaeeonlf 
by  having  each  dwelling  connected  in  some  way  with 
a  central  kitchen.  That  this  method  in  practical  is  evi- 
denced by  the  CcntrAll)j-gning,  originated  by  Director 
f  iek  in  CopeDhagen*  which  baa  been  in  operation  for 
some  time.  It  demoaHtratee  eepeelally  that,  while  fully 
maintaining  the  character  of  "liome,"  the  expense  of 
housekeeping  ia  diminished  and  the  raistress  is  enabled 
to  save  sufficient  time  for  pelf-cultiire  and  for  devoting 
the  profXT  «tt<»ntion  to  the  training  of  her  children. 

In  describing  the  conditions  which  prevail 
there,  and  in  replying  to  the  question.  How  is 
such  an  eRtabli.^lnnent  to  V»e  organized  ?  he  fol- 
lows the  communications  which  the  above-named 
Banish  champion  of  joint  housekeeping  has  most 
kindly  made  public. 

Tile  siniple-st  would  be  for  a  number  of  families  to 
uuiU'  ia  onler  to  erect  a  building,  engage  help.  et«.,  at 
the  commoti  e.viHTisc.  lUit  cimo.s  \v(juld  in  that  case 
floon  enaoei  for  a  "  number  of  famillw  "  caouot  manage. 
In  order  to  firaduee  an;  resnlta>  the  prejeot  must  be 
put  into  the  hand.s  of  a  person  or  company  who  can 
devote  liieir  entire  attention  to  it.  The  requisite  num- 
ber of  ptii  iies  l)eiuK  .'•ecured.  every  contributor  has  a 
right,  after  the  completion  of  the  structore^  to  a  dwell- 
ing at  the  calculated  rental ;  but  he  may  tiansfer  hie 
rights  and  obligations.  The  ooeupanls  are  interested 
parties,  but  not  joint  owners. 

As  to  the  arrangeineats  of  the  honae  and  the 

mode  of  life  : 

The  kitchen  is  in  theeellar,or  perhaps  preferably  on 
the  top  floor,  aud  is  flonneoted  with  the  Indlrldaal 
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dinlDs-rooms  by  danb-vatteis  ftud  sfMaklag-tubes  or 
telephones.  Aa  »  kitchen  and  mrvant**  room  are  tbiu 

Rivet!,  there  is  giVHt  economy  of  spare.  The  kitchen  Is 
inauaged  by  a  chef,  who,  upoa  giving  bou<l,  is  re&pousi- 
bl(]  for  ))urcbaseis  the  preparatiou  uf  inealH,  the  clean- 
ing of  cliiois  etc  Kacb  family  sends  in  the  number  of 
theperaoDs  who  take  their  meahi  regularly,  thetlme,  and 
the  dishes  that  nre  not  desirr-rl.  The  price  is  rockoiied 
80  that  cue  peruou  pays  iiiuru  in  prupurlioa  tliuii  two, 
two  than  three,  and  »o  on.  Kxtra  orders  are  not«d  in 
vniUng.  The  aoooonte  are  made  up  monthly.  The 
proprietor  mmt  have  all  the  onerons  work  attended  to, 
Buch  as  keeping  the  steps  clean,  washing  windows, 
dusting  furuitiiri'  and  carpets,  cleaning  shoes,  etc.,  ho 
that  ki-epiii^' Ills  (hvL-Uiiiii  L-lean  is  all  that  rriiiuius  fi)r 
the  tenant  to  do.  Every  apartment  bait  a  bath,  with 
biot  and  cold  water.  lilghtlng  la  paid  for  In  proportion 

to  its  uae. 

11  at  the  close  ot  the  year,  after  all  expenaes 


are  covered,  there  is  a  surplus,  it  ia  dmded  pn, 
rata  among  the  tenants,  »fter  deducting  the 
owner's  (the  company's)  quote  of  the  profit  and 
flic  corrpensation  of  the  pert»onnel  of  the  estab- 
lishment. The  tenants  havo  the  right  to  sub- 
mii  the  accounts  at  Any  time  to  »  reliable 
person  :  thoy  rpreive,  of  course,  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  an  abstract  of  their  current  account. 
As  regards  change  of  ownershipv  the  rights  of  the 
occupants  nrr  adequately  safeguarded.  In  lliis 
way  we  could  have  more  peace  and  quiet  in  the 
home,  the  hotisewife  would  gain  time  to  apply 
her  faculties  accordinic  to  licr  inclinations  and 
not  be  in  danger  of  having  to  listen  to  grum- 
bling about  the  meals,  while  the  hnsbAnd  could 
calculate  bis  ezpoaaes  in  sdyMice  &r  better  tiiftD 
he  can  now. 


CHARCOAL.  A  SURE  AN!  I  DOTE  FOR  ALL  INTERNAL 

POISONING. 


IN  the  couTse  of  a  long  article  by  Henri  de 
Parvillo  in  the  Aunaics  J'uliiitjuts  e(  Liiu- 
rat'rft  (Paris),  we  are  told  that  the  Japanese  phy- 
sicians declare  that  it  is  impossible  for  internal 
poisoning  to  result  in  death  if  the  victim  swal- 
low a  quantity  of  charcoal  as  soon  a?  the  rn>t 
gastrudntestinal  disturbance  is  felt,  an<.i,  ii  that 
is  true,  it  would  be  wdl  to  make  the  fact  uni* 
versally  known.  FontAna  was  the  first  to  demon- 
strate that  charcoal  absorbs  gases.  After  Fon- 
tftna  published  the  results  of  his  experiments^ 
it  was  discovered  tl;;vt  it  j>o.<.se.<sod  poworful  dis- 
infecting qualities.  Later,  cooks  began  to  throw 
a  live  coal  into  their  soup  in  time  of  storm  to 
prevent  the  atmospheric  disturbance  from  "turn- 
ing" it  (their  soup),  and  sugar-refiners  discov- 
ered that  charcoal  could  bo  used  for  clarifying 
sugar.  It  is  known  that  it  lias  a  strong  action 
<m  nlkalcids.  Put  u  ]>a|>er  filter  in  a  funnel,  put 
in  charcoal,  and  then  put  red  wine  into  the  fun- 
nel, and  the  wine  that  filters  through  the  cfaar> 
coal  will  1h'  white. 

If  a  piece  of  charcoal  is  thrown  into  a  liquid 
containing  a  salt  of  toxic  lead,  the  coal  takes  up 
the  toxii  (Miality  of  the  salt,  and  the  liquor  con- 
taining it  loses  its  poison.  I)r.  Thouery,  a  French 
druggist  (who  lived  about  the  year  1835),  aS' 
serled  that  charcoal  would  counteract  the  poison 
of  strychnine.  No  one  believed  him,  and,  to 
prove  that  he  know  what  he  waa  talking  abont, 
he  swallowed  a  dose  of  strychnine  and  then 
Bwallowcl  a  lartjo  quantity  of  charcoal.  The 
result  bon;  out  iiis  assertion,  lie  was  not  even 
made  sick  by  it    Thouory's  grandson,  Dr. 


Sechpyron,  of  Toulouse,  assisted  by  "Dr.  Dannie, 

experimented  with  charcoal,  and  their  reports 
w^ere  published  and  widely  distributed.  When- 
ever charcoal  was  used  the  results  were  excellent. 

The  poisons  used  in  their  experiments  (and  !n  every 
ca.se  rendered  innuxious  by  the  simple  antidote)  were 
the  poiivoD  of  mufsli rooms,  cyanide  of  potash,  phos- 
phorus, laudanum,  arsenic,  and  ptomaines.  Charcoal 
—above  all,  vegetable  charcoat-4alMa  np  alkaloid  tox- 
Ina  and  mineral  poisonH,  and,  as  it  doee  thut,  it  is  only 
dointc  it  bnre  ju.Htiee  to  say  that  it  is  the  most  active  of 
known  antidotes.  J  give  these  conclu*iou.s  as  they  were 
given  to  me.  I  have  not  expsrtmsnted  on  my  own  SA* 
count  or  otherwiiie,  but  my  sonroes  of  informatloa  are 
reliable.  The  temedy  U  wiUiin  the  common  reach,  and 

it  would  be  well  to  test  its  powers  in  all  ca.sef«of  the  na- 
ture of  ptomaine  poi.wning,  poisoning  by  cream  taken 
from  dishes  tainted  by  verdigris,  etc. 

It  must  be  mentioned  that  this  antidote  must 

ho  taken  when  the  first  symptoras  of  poison  are 
felt,  and  the  doses  must  be  large.  It  must  be 
taken  in  suspenston  in  water, — ^put  into  the  water 
and  stirre  l  while  it  is  taken,  so  that  it  shall  not 
settle.  There  is  nothing  to  be  feared,  even  if  a 
great  deal  of  the  powder  is  used.  Use  a  soup- 
spoon, and  take  it  at  intervals  of  ten  minutef. 
Thouery 'a  method  is  indorsed  ly  Jul<  s  Roy,  an- 
other well-known  chemist.  Mr.  lioy  writes  to 
the  Annates  as  follows : 

Permit  nie  to  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  giving 
charcoal  a  fair  trial  in  all  eases  ot  internal  polaonlog. 
It  haa  a  npecial  action  upon  nnx  Tomica,  eantharides, 

stryihiiinc,  and  other  [»)!-.<. us  (including  ptomaines). 
It  is  supposed  that  its  i>eculiar  power  come«  from  the 
fact  that  it  envdope  the  poiaoa  at  oocefthoa  sepsmting 
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tlte  poUoa  Irom  the  stomach),  and  that,  owing  to  its 
•teorMatf  pomwt  and  Ito  cvMl^  fbr  all  gmww  and  all 

Kalu,  it  immediately  determines  the  formation  of  au 
innocuouM  combination.  Its  absorbing  power  is  so  great 
that  one  voiuino  of  ctmrcoal  ahsorl^  ninety  voliitncs  of 
ammonia  gaM.  Chemists  have  proved  the  analogy  ex- 
ktlof  MiiraMi  this  pfoperij  and  the  aolatihniof  gaaea 


in  wa(«r  (the  moat  aolable  balng  th«  most  absorbable). 
.  .  .  Soma  tlinfl  ago  I  bad  oeeaalon  to  eara  a  wliola 

family  fflvo  persons)  who  had  V>een  poisoned  by  verdi- 
grin,  and  were  alrendy  iu  agouy  (Lliroat  const  rict  ion, 
rapid  bnathinj;.  and  intense  thirst).  I  gave  them  large 
doaes  of  animal  and  v«getabl«  charcoal  in  water,  and 
brought  them  ont  o(  It  without  wnj  tnmblft 


ALCOHOL  AS  A  REMEDY  IN  DISEASE. 


IN  a  recent  laene of  Ammean  iMieine,  Novetn-  ■ 
ber  18,  1905.  Dr.  T.  D.  Trotherfl  stat.-*.  tliut 
for  a  long  time  all  the  leading  authorities  on 
thenpentics  regarded  alcohol  as  a  valtiable  stini' 
ulant  and  tonic,  and  supported  their  claims  by 
many  exhaustive  etudies  until  it  appeared  that 
ita  Uierapeutic  power  was  eBtablished  beyond 
qneation.  In  small  doses  alcohol  was  said  to 
be  a  tonic  and  Btiiiiulant,  while  in  larger  doses 
it  depresst-d  and  lowered  vitality.  Modern  re- 
search lias  failed  to  confirm  this  iluiory,  but  has 
indicated  the  action  of  alcohol  to  be  that  of  an 
uuBsthetic  and  narcotic. 

The  stttdlee  of  Profeeeor  KiMpelin,  of  the 
Univr-rsitY  of  Heidelberg,  showing  the  dfptc.ss- 
ing  action  ot  spirits  and  its  narcotic  properties 
to  cover  up  pain  and  discomfort,  fully  confirm 
tho  work  of  Kii  hai  dsf 111  and  others  who,  a  few 
years  ago,  announced  that  alcohol  must  be  con- 
sidered ft  narcolie,  uid  any  medicinal  action  it 
bad  was  entirely  due  to  this  power.  The  good 
results  obtained  in  some  of  the  clinical  re- 
searches of  the  older  physiciana  arc  now  ex- 
pluned  by  the  modern  physician  m  dw.  to  this 
anffisthftic  an]  narcotic  action.  This  kind  of 
medication,  like  that  from  the  use  of  opium, 
coven  up  the  symptoms  of  pain  and  discomfort 
at  the  p^^ri!  of  injury  to  the  metabolism  and 
vitality  of  the  body. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  alcohol  has  become 
less  and  less  popular  as  a  drug  in  public  hospi- 
tals and  where  used  has  been  chiefly  employed 
for  external  applications,  as  a  bath  in  fevers. 
Formerly  alcohol  was  thought  to  be  very  usi-ful 
as  a  tonic  for  worn  out  elderly  {  ersons.  Tliis 
theory  is  also  rapidly  passing  away.  Neai  iy  all 
the  old  people's  homes  and  hospitals  for  the  i^d 
have  abandoned  spirits  as  a  tonin 

It  seems  to  be  a  settled  conviction  that  alcohol 
used  medicinally  or  as  a  beverage  is  depressive 
and  lowers  vitality,  lessening  the  oxygen  carry- 
ing properties  of  the  blood  corpuscles  and  in- 
creasing the  waste  of  the  system.  Several  an* 
thorities  urge  with  great  positivenoss  that  the 
use  of  alcohol  favors  the  growth  of  toxins  and 
bacterial  products  in  the  body,  by  its  disturbing 
action  on  nutrition. 


Strange  to  say,  in  view  of  the  above-mentioned 

facts,  quite  a  large  class  of  physicians  cdutinue 
to  use  alcohol  as  a  stimulant,  and  in  cases  in 
which  vitality  is  low  for  the  purpose  of  increas* 
ing  the  heart's  action,  and  particularly  in  col- 
lapse. This  practice  has  proved  to  be  especially 
dangerous  in  many  ways,  notably  in  the  coL 
lapsed  condition  of  persons  found  on  the  street, 
and  to  whom  spirits  are  given  as  heart  stimu- 
lants. Should  such  collapse  and  coma  l>e  due  to 
cerebral  hemorrhage,  the  action  of  spirits  on  the 
heart  would  causp  a  sudden  flow  of  blood  througli 
the  arteries,  thereby  increasing  the  hemorrhage 
and  practically  making  fatal  a  condition  that 
might  have  been  overcome  otherwise. 

Dr.  Crothers  shows  that  when  the  coma  comes 
from  the  presence  of  toxins  and  pressure  from 
congestion  on  certain  brain  centers,  the  action 
of  alcohol  increases  the  toxins  and  sends  them 
with  greater  rapidity  over  the  large  brain  areas, 
producing  graver  resuita.  In  the  last  stages  of 
fever  or  profound  exhaustion,  the  attcn' t  r  i  l  "<'p 
up  the  heart's  action  by  spirits  is  simpiy  making 
lai^  drafts  on  resources  witli  increased  col- 
lapse and  more  certain  death.  This  is  more 
startling  from  the  fact  that  so  many  substances 
can  be  used  to  prodaee  this  result  without 
danger. 

In  the  d  vector '»  opinion,  the  cheap  California 
wines  norv  on  the  market  contain  the  purest 

forms  of  alcihol,  togctlier  with  acids  and  otht-r 
products,  which  may  have  some  medicinal  ac- 
tion. He  maintains  that  the  older  the  wine, 
whisky,  or  brandy,  the  more  complex  and  dan- 
gerous are  the  spirits  and  alcohol  present. 

One  of  the  recent  conclusions,  which  is  con- 
firmed, by  daily  experience,  ia  that  alcohol,  either 
taken  as  a  drug  or  a  beverage,  has  cumulative 
action.  The  apparent  good  results  are  mislead- 
ing,  and  the  invalid  who  has  taken  spirits  in 
moderation  for  a  long  time,  with  the  belief  that 
he  is  regaining  health  and  vigor,  is  suddenly 
seized  with  acute  inflammation  of  the  lungs  or 
kidneys,  which  he  attributes  to  some  trivial  cause. 
A  sclerotic  (hardened)  condition  of  the  arteries, 
combined  with  a  feeble  heart  action,  culminates 
in  a  fatal  issue.   The  inference  is  very  clear 
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thai  the  connection  between  the  continuous  on- 
aesthetic  and  narcotic  Mtton  of  alcohol  and  tlio 

final  collapse  is  far  more  intimate  than  wo  realize. 

This  overy-day  experience  confirms.  an<i  it  is 
seen  in  the  low  vitality  and  feeble  power  of  re- 
sistance of  all  persons  wlio  use  spirits  citlier  SB 
a  drujf  or  modirin**.  The  mortality  of  moderate 
or  excessive  users  of  spirits  is  a  well-known  clin- 
ical fact  Constant  anesthesia  of  the  nerve  cen- 
ters pninp  on  for  a  lonp;  time  must  inovitably 
result  in  organic  changes.    If  this  condition  fol- 


lows when  its  use  began  in  health,  its  efiecU 
will  he  much  more  complete  when  nsed  on  dis' 

eased  tissue  and  degenerative  processes. 

"In  the  exhaustion  of  old  ape."  says  the 
author,  *■  the  dangerous  prescription  of  alcohol 
In  some  form  still  eontinnes  to  he  given,  and 
the  results  are  always  fatal.  ...  I  know  of  but 
one  use  of  alcohol  in  the  sick-room  that  is  thor^ 
oughly  scientific. — that  is  its  use,  asarefrigenuit, 
to  roo!  off  the  skin  in  fevers  :  it  excels  ico  in  tho 
rapidity  and  certainty  of  its  action." 


RECENT  EXPERIMENTS  IN  IMMUNITY. 


^"*HE  captivating  subject  of  immunity  has  at- 
•i  tractcd  special  attention  for  several  years 
past,  and  our  knowledge  of  it  has  been  greatly 
extended.  Some  very  curious  facts  in  connec- 
tion with  the'  subject  are  related  in  the  review 
of  a  year's  propross  in  this  field  of  research  given 
by  lir.  Taul  LeConte  in  the  last  number  of  La 
Celluh  (Loavain). 

A  toxin  of  fatigue  was  olitaiued  by  making 
an  extract  of  fatigued  muscle.  This  toxin  when 
given  to  the  rabbit  by  intraperitoneal  injection 
brought  about  a  reaction  in  the  blood  of  tlio  rab- 
bit resulting  in  the  production  of  an  antitoxin, 
by  means  of  which  the  action  of  the  original 
toxin,  or  poison,  eould  be  neutralized. 

It  has  been  proved  experimentally  that  if  one 
Bitecies  of  animal,  which  we  may  call  A,  has  been 
made  immune  with  the  scrum  of  a  second  species 
//,  tlu"  serum  of  species  .1  will  precipitate  all  the 
albuminous  material  of  species  B,  but  will  not 
affect  the  semm  of  a  third  species. 

A  class  of  eh  iiu'iits  known  as  prect'pttt'nes 
serve  in  medico  legal  cases  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  blood  of  different  species.  In  a  very 
striking  series  of  experiments  precipitines  were 
extracted  from  mummies,  one  five  thousand 
years  old,  and  another,  the  mummy  of  a  child, 
two  thousand  years  old.  The  i)recipitine8  ob- 
tained in  tliis  way  prave  the  usnal  reaction,  and 
the  author  concluded  that  these  bodies  retain 
their  properties  during  intervals  of  even  thou* 
sands  of  years. 

The  writer  also  states  that  the  anti  bodies  of 
morphine  and  arsenic  have  been  definitely  set 
asi  h\  and  the  anti  cancerous  and  anti-epileptic 
serums  are  considered  useless. 

Immuttitf  from  disease  depends  upon  a  nnm* 
her  of  different  factors,  many  of  them  not  fully 
understood  even  now,  and  needing  more  thor- 
ough investigation. 

The  resistant  elements  of  the  blood  include 


substances  known  as  antitoxins,  agglutius.  pre- 
cipitines, alexins,  etc.  Naturally,  the  question 
arises  as  to  where  the  |ieculiar  substances  that 
make  the  blood  resistant,  and  prevent  the  de< 
velopment  of  disease  germs,  originate. 

Scientists  thouglit  alexin,  which  has  the  power 
of  destroying  microbes,  might  be  produced  by 
the  white  corpusdea  of  the  blood,  about  which 

s^o  many  remarkaitle  characteristics  liave  l'i  »»n 
discovered,  but  it  is  now  agreed  that  the  living 
white  corpuscles  do  not  secrete  alexin  |  only  the 
disintegrated  ones  liberate  it.  Among  the  prod* 
ucts  of  extraction  of  the  multinuclcar  corpuscles 
there  is  alexin,  and  it  is  also  found  in  the  extract 
of  the  spleen,  and  of  the  red  marrow  of  bone, 
which  are  believed  to  be  centers  of  formation  of 
the  leucocytes,  but  the  amount  contained  in  these 
centers  is  always  very  small  in  proportion  to 
that  found  in  the  serum. 

The  bactericidal  power  of  animals  has  be«n 
studied  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  before  the  dis- 
covery of  antitoxins,  alexins,  etc.  Scientists 
were  not  slow  to  establish  the  paradox  that 
animals  whose  blood-serum  was  most  strongly 
bactericidal  when  used  experimentally  outeide 
the  body  were  most  easily  infected  when  mi- 
crobes were  injected  into  the  blood,  and  the 
fact  forced  itself  into  recognition  that  blood  in 
an  unaltered  condition  does  not  play  the  same 
r6le  as  iscrum  oultiide  the  body,  and  from  this 
they  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  bactericidal 
power  develops  during  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood,  while  Metchnikofi,  going  a  step  further, 
considers  the  destruction  of  the  white  corpuscle 
as  the  only  important  factor. 

Many  experiments  have  been  made  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  plasma  of  the  blood  contains 
alexin.  The  dog,  rabbit,  sheep,  etc.,  were  tried, 
and  alexins  were  found  in  the  plasma  of  the  dif 
ferent  animals,  where  they  were  as  abumlaut  as 
in  the  corresponding  aemma. 
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THE  BOTTOM  OF  THE  SEA. 


THE  anrfftce  of  the  wa  ie  two  and  ono  lial  f 
times  as  vast  as  thp  snrfnro  <if  llic  oarth. 
Its  mu8  is  enormoas, — one  milliard  and  one- 
third  cubic  kilQaieten. 

If  tli«  baain  of  tlMseatiad  been  emplled  st  tho  mo- 
ment of  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  If  an  enomoiu  flood, 
taken  from  some  unknown  aource,  had  been  poared 
Into  the  empty  baflin  at  the  rat«  of  a  cubic  kilnmettr  a 
minute,  th«  hudn  would  not  yet  be  full.  Nearly  six 
fetundncl  ycnn  wonld  be  needed  to  complete  the  tank  of 
bringing  the  waters  of  the  wr  Ui  XhnW  present  level. 

This  is  the  way  a  writer  in  the  Journal  de  St. 
rettrsburg  (published  in  French  in  the  Runian 
capital),  signing  himself  J.  de  Br. — ,  begins  a 
consideration  of  th<j  l/ottorn  of  the  sea.  The 
earth  under  the  seas,  lie  continues,  is  very  like 
tlie  Bupeiaqaatic  earth.  In  il  are  plains,  pia- 
teaax,  peaks,  small  hills,  valleys,  and  ravines. 
But  down  there  there  are  no  sharp  edges.  It 
liaa  all  been  worn  amooth  by  "  the  washing  of 
tlif  ottTiial  geas."  Tho  "  landsrapo  "  is  visibly 
a^ed  and  very  monotonous,  like  the  earth  ex- 
poaed  by  digging  under  ancient  mina.  For  ex- 
unple»  take  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

I'lider  the  extremfly  ref?ular  dark  Hnn  which  forms 
the  upper  limit  of  its  aquatic  atmosphere,  the  sub- 
nwrged  land  abows  the  trace  of  various  aocidentfl  of  na- 
ture. Looking  at  the  sea,  it  i»  very  easy  to  imagine  that 
there  mw*  be  a  very  deep  ▼alley  wider  all  that  mass  of 
wnter,  Htid  thnt  the  valley  must  hnvp  nn  axis  like  the 
axis  of  t  he  two  continents,— European  -  African,  and 
AnuTlcAn.  But  the  real  depths  of  the  sen  fire  a  very 
different  matter.  the  bottom  of  the  sea  there  are  two 
Talleys.  Tbe  one  nearest  to  ne  (Bnnpe)  Ie  the  valley  of 
the  East  Atlantic.  Of  course.  It  is  farther  south,  start- 
ing between  Africa  and  South  America,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  valley  of  Xorth  Africa,  iind  passinw  Ik;- 
twean  tlie  Cape  Yenle  Islands  and  tbe  Asores,  t-o  the 
aoatinraet  of  tbe  Cape  Verde  laUmdi.  That  valley  is 
very  deep,  and,  at  iu  depute,  there  are  more  than  five 
kilometers  of  wAt«r  overhead.  Tbe  valley  of  the  Eaat 
Atlantic  runs  along  near  Eviroi)0,  endiuK  sonthwe.st  of 
the  Britiab  Isles,  where  it  is  separated  from  the  ba.sln  of 
the  Korth  Sen  by  •  "ort  of  a  crest.  The  other  valley,— 
the  valley  of  the  Woet  AtlantiCf—la  OB  a  vety  mnefa 
li^rger  scale,  parallel  to  tbe  vniley  of  tbe  Bast  Atlantic. 
The  two  valleyH  are  separated  hy  what  huiUlPrs  would 
cells  "aUlf"— a  long  sill  passing  bvtwecu  tbe  A^r«»«, 
whlftb  ro*y  bjicAlled  aauperaguatic  riseof  ground.  This 
sill  \»  not  over  th  roe  thousand  meters  deep.  It  is  a  aub- 
marine  chain  separating  the  two  valleys,  the  gnieral 
di  notion  hiMng  from  north  to  south,— a  chain  which, 
counting  from  the  depths  of  the  valley ss  ''^  wwt^  than 
two  thousand  meters  high.  The  valley  of  the  West  At- 
lantic is  v«ry  deep,  the  bottom  being  more  than  five 
kilometen  below  tbe  anrfaee  of  tbe  eea.  As  It  skirts 
South  AmericA,  the  Bernuidas  lie  on  it»  left.  It  runs 
under  the  broad  sea  off  Newfoundland  and  Ijabrador, 
en  1i:;k  Greenland.  The  sill  continues  as  far  aK  Ice 
land.  The  sab-Atlantic  earth,  therefore,  comprises  two 
great  parallel  valleyii  lepnnited     s  chain  of  moan* 


taitis.  Towanl  the  north  the  ground  of  the  valley  is 
high.  Between  (ireenland  and  the  continent,  by  Ice- 
land and  tie  islauds  to  the  north  of  Scotland,  it  is  all 
one  vast  pUin,  without  depressions  of  any  importsoce. 
A  lelatltMly  InslgnMoant  rise  sbove  tbe  groond  level  Is 
\  to  bring  about  the  eontlanl^  of  the  change. 


Did  this  Cfintimiity  exist  at  any  of  tlio  t-arly 
epochs?  No  one  can  tell.  But  we  know  that, 
as  far  aa  we  can  form  any  conception  of  sub- 
marine conditions,  thore  was  always  i  r  r. 
tion  between  England  and  the  continent.  Eag 
land  was  joined  to  the  continent.  We  know 
that  the  rupture  which  set  her  free  ia  of  geo- 
logically recent  date. 

Tlie  {..reatest  depths  of  the  sea,  the  places 
where  the  submarine  ground  is  farthest  from 
the  Burfarc  of  the  water,  is  on  the  other  side  of 
our  world, — in  the  vicinity  of  Now  Zealand, 
where  the  water  is  more  than  nine  kilometers 
dc-cp,  in  the  ravines  "f  Kermadr'c  aiul  of  Toncra. 
These  two  ravines  lie  one  behind  the  other,  sep- 
arated by  a  crest  of  three  thousand  meters  alti- 
tude. The  ravines  are  not  iiioro  tlnin  sovrn 
thousand  meters  deep.  But,  generally  speaking, 
the  submarine  land  is  level  compared  with  the 
land  above  water.  Farther  out  from  the  coasts 
tliLTi'  are  abrupt  descents,  but  their  contours  arc 
vvuru  smooth  and  rounded  by  the  deep  under- 
currents. All  the  submarine  lines  are  soft  and 
uniformly  monotonous.  There  is  but  one  place 
(the  region  near  the  volcanic,  or  Madreporean, 
islands)  where  the  submarine  landscape  is  abrupt, 
and  somewhat  like  the  exundated  earth. 

Apart  from  that,  the  w)  l*'  rl;"n:-  is  so  dull  that  the 
bare  thought  of  it  would  l)e  kiliing  wore  not  the  man 
interacting  himself  in  such  matters  naturally,  and  as  a 
consequence  of  his  inclination,  already  very  dead.  In 
tbe  immediate  vicinity  of  tbe  ooaeta  there  is  more  sub- 
marine variety.  It  is  prol>able  that  even  there  all  the 
descents  are  slow  and  even.  But  at  least  a  man  can 
see  daylitilit .  Linht  iK-uetratcJ  toiideptli  of  over  two 
hundred  meters.  Light  may  be  seen  three  hundred, 
•Ten  four  hundred,  meters  below  the  snrfsoe  of  the  sea. 
There  is  life  there,  abundant  vegetation,  and  many  an- 
Imals.  But  away  down  in  the  depths,— that  ia  another 
matter  1  There  all  penetration  of  ^olar  light  is  arrested. 
There  ia  no  word  fit  to  describe  the  peculiar  Quality  of 
the  cold.  The  deeper  we  go  the  lower  is  the  tempera- 
tnre,  except  in  certain  very  limited,  closed  basins,  wliere 
the  temperature  of  the  basins  Is  relatively  high,  as  It  is 
ondar  the  Mediterranean. 

Tho  Prince  of  Monaco,  who,  as  is  well  knot^-n, 
delights  in  submarine  experiments,  has  a  friend, 
Dr.  Richard  (also  an  experimenter),  who  has 
taken  the  temperature  of  the  water  on  the  same 
VI  rti<  al  at  a  depth  of  si.x  thousand  meters,  by 
means  o£  bottles  of  his  own  invention.  On  the 
surface  the  temperature  waa  20  degrees.  Two 
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thousand  meters  below  the  surface  it  was  only 
3.9  degrees,  and  there  WMm  intermediary  fall 
for  every  intermediary  depth.  *•  Below  two  thou- 
sand meters,"  says  Sauprwein;  another  friend  of 
the  Prince  of  Monaco,  "the  temperature  falls 
very  slowly,  and  the  deeper  it  descends  the  slover 


it  falls.  The  cold  is  peculiarly  even,  immutable. 
There  is  no  change,  nothing  like  the  mobilitj  of 
the  seasons'  temperature  as  found  in  the  sea 

noarer  the  surface  or  in  tlie  higher  r)pprhs." 
Cold,  dark,  of  uniform  monotony  I  Such  is  the 
bottom  of  the  sea. 


A  BUDDHIST  IDEA  OF  MORAL  WORTH. 


A STORY  to  illustrate  the  Buddhist  idea  of 
what  constitutes  real  moral  worth,  irre- 
Bm»ftivp  of  crt'tHl  or  faith,  is  related  bv  Mr.  H. 
Yielding,  in  the  latest  iiuinlter  of  Buddhism,  the 
illustrated  quarterly  revitnv  jcii-lislied  in  Kan- 
goon,  Bunna.  by  the  International  RuiMliist  So- 
ciety. It  is  the  police  sergeant,  who  has  brought 
in  a  cnlpritt  speaking  first.   He  says : 

'*Ftire  days  ago  I  went  along  the  roac!  toward  the 
iiortli,  riding.  1  bad  dutjr  to  perform  at  a  diataot  vll- 
But  It  was  hot  and  lu}-  pony  became  tired.  8o» 
when  I  came  to  a  mtlaip-place  beside  the  river,  I  got 
off  and  rested. 

"The  accused  was  there.  He  HAt  by  a  trw  and  ata 
betel  IcMkves.  He  had  with  him  a  little  boy.  Uwt 
ebtld  who  bi  standins  over  there.  I  rappom  accmed 

iahi.H  futhr  r. 

"1  tt.skt;»l  accu.st!tl  whence  he  came,  ami  lio  said, 
'From  the  frontier.'  He  did  not  say  why  hv  lm<l 
gune  there  nor  where  hewa.s  going.  ilcHcemeit  ill,— 
M  It  he  had  the  (ever  which  ynn  get  away  on  the 
frontier.  He  said  he  wanteil  milk.  It  wa«  all  stis- 
piciouK.  So  I  Haid  to  him  'What  have  you  got  in  tliat 
h-.\)i  ynu  curry 

"He  .saiil.  '  Only  clothes  and  a  little  tobacco.'  But 
when  I  came  t<  >  smrch  I  found  thisRiuall  ball  of  opium. 
It  is  fimaegtod  opium.  I  therefore  arreated  the 
accuHcd." 

'Is  itiis  triK'  asked  the  court  oC  the  aocuMd. 

'•  Ve.s  ;  it  in  true." 

"  ThiH  is  jour  opium  P<* 
"Yes." 

*' Where  did  yon  get  itt*. 

"  I  forpr-t." 

The  court  «mile<l.  Men'.s  memorit'H  are  m  short 
when  it  is  a  question  of  illegalities. 

"You  know  that  you  are  nob  allowed  to  have  such 
oplom?  It  ts  t^cainst  the  law." 

"I  know  " 

'•Why  did  you  have  it  ?" 
"  I  have  fever,  and  so  I  take  iL" 
"  You  have  no  more  to  aay  7" 
"I  have  uo  more." 

The  court  reflected.    The  offense  was  not  a 

severe  one.  Tfie  pxovisc  was  probably  trae. 
But  law  is  law  and  uiu.<t  be  observed. 

"Ton  are  lined  ten  mpeoA  or  a  week,*'  aafd  the 
court. 

An  hour  later  the  sergeant  of  police  came  to 
the  magistrate  and  asked  to  see  him.  He  was 
in  his  private  room,  signing  papers  before  leav 


ing  for  the  day.  But  the  sergeant  obtained  ad- 
mittance and  stood  before  his  ttble. 

"  Well Wild  llie  magistrate. 
"  I  wish  to  speak  to  your  honor." 
"Well?" 

"  It  is  that  opium  caaci" 
"  Well  t "  for  the  third  time. 

Tlu'  serj^t'Hiit  was  eiiiliarrassed.  He  KhiftedtlOlll  flOOC 
to  fool  and  luul^ed  uneaaily  at  the  ceiling. 
"  There  is  the  child." 

"I  am  not  officially  aware  of  any  child,— oalj  of  a 
man  who  broke  the  law." 

"He  cannot  go  to  prison." 

The  magistrate  .sprt-ad  uut  hi^  hauds.  •■Vou  mean 
the  man  cannot  pay  the  flne  ?" 

"  He  has  no  money.  He  has  to  go  to  jail,  tiiereXote." 
«'IttehfaiownfiimIt." 

"But  the  child?" 

The  magistrate  expam  ulat**d  :  ' '  You  k now,  ser^eaut, 
I  cannot  help  that.  I  suppose  some  one  will  look  after 
him  wtiile  his  father  does  his  week  in  jalL" 

"Bat  be  is  crying  for  bis  father." 

The  magi.Ktrate  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  Bfs  father 
should  observe  the  law,"  he  replied,  dryly. 

He  supposed  the  .•sergeant's  buHiuess  finished  and 
turned  again  to  his  papers.  But  tlie  serg^uit  did  not 
move  yet.   He  looked  more  uncomfortable  than  ever. 

"  We  bare  collected— in  the  police  office— five  rupees," 
he  said,  discreetly  keeping  his  eye  fixed  on  the  punliah 
fringe. 

"Oh,  you  have ?" 

"They  are  poor,  the  constables  and  clerks,  and  they 
eannot  give  much.  But  it  ia  not  enough." 

"No"  said  the  maglatrate.  '*The  amount,  I  brileve^ 

is  ten  rupees." 

"We  want,"  said  the  sergeant,  "five  rupees  more.** 

"W>11?" 

<' We  thought .  .  ." 
«»Whatt» 

"  Your  honor  might ,  .  .* 

"(;ivt-  tlie  other  five  rupees  !" 

The  magistrate  stopped  abruptly  and  looked  up. 
"You  thought  I  might  pay  half  this  man's  flue  for 

him?"  he  wtid,  sternly. 

The  serg«>ant  moved  his  eyes  to  the  other  end  of  the 
pankah  and  said  nothing. 

"This  man  broke  the  law." 

The  sergeant  Ulnked. 

"And  yon  arrasted  blm  and  brought  him  befoie 

me!* 

The  sergeant  smilinl  weakly. 

"I  fined  him,"  continued  the  magistrate,  "and  now 
you  want  me  to  pay  half  of  it  myself ! " 
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The  Mrgeant  matteml  twmethiiig  about  coinpaHnlon 
«iid  merit  and  the  child,  and  dropped  his  eyes  suddenly 
to  the  tips  of  his  boot^ 

"How  dare  you »"  asktHl  the  niagiHtratc. 

But  when  he  had  coutiteil  out  the  Ave  rui)eeM  into 
the  sergeantV  hand,  he  added  : 

"I  think  I  shall  have  to  get  you  transferred,  «er- 


"Sir?" 

"  You  encourage  opium  smuggling,  sergeant  1" 
"Sir!" 

'■And  you  get  ine  to  altet  you,  sergi-atit,— wliicli  i.s 
worHe." 

Then  the  siTKeaiit  stiiilc<l  Itroailly  and  saluted.  And 
HJ*  he  walkeil  away  hi-  whistled  gently,  and  Jingletl  liis 
ruiHi-s  in  his  hand. 


THK  JKWS  OF  CHINA. 


ON'E  of  the  moBt  curious  and  interesting 
results  of  the  expansion  of  missionary  in- 
fluence in  China  after  the  Boxer  rebellion  had 
been  suppresst'd  was  the  location  of  the  rem- 
nants of  Chinese  Judaism.  The  existence  of  a 
number  of  Chinese  Jews  in  the  city  of  Kai  feng  fii 
had  }«en  known  for  more  than  a  thousand  years, 
and  it  is  now  more  than  two  thousand  years 
since  the  first  Jewish  immigration  to  the  Celes- 
tial Empire  was  made.  In  the  Australasian 
Review  of  lif  views,  Mr.  Robert  A.  Powell,  of  tlie 
China  Inland  Commission,  recounts  hia  visit  to 
the  interior  of  China  ami  his  discovery  of  the 
site  of  what  was  once  a  sph'nilid  Chinese  J<'wisli 
synagogue.  There  are  records,  says  Mr.  Powell, 
that  the  Jews  settled  in  China  some  two  hundrt-d 
years  before  Christ.  The  Bible  (Isaiah  xlix.,  1'-') 
refers  to  those  who  shall  come  "  from  tiie  land 
of  Sinim."  In  1280,  Marco  Polo  tells  us,  the 
Jews  were  sufficiently  numerous  in  China  to 
exercise  considerable  political  influence.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Father 
Ricci,  an  Italian  priest  at  Peking,  received  a 
visit  from  a  Chinese  Jewish  scholar,  which  ex- 
plainer! that  at  Kai-feng-fu  there  was  a  roll  of 
the  law  over  four  hundred  years  old.  A  numbi  r 
of  attempts  have  been  made  during  the  past 
three  centuries  to  communicate  with  and  as.si}it 
ihete  Chinese  Jews.  Their  faith,  however,  ap- 
pears to  have  suffered  from  the  decay  of  tlu-ir 
influence  and  worship  brought  about  by  their 
dwindling  numbers.  Their  influence  was  finally 
swept  away  in  1642,  after  the  f^ll  of  the  Ming 
dynasty.  The  presence  of  Jews  in  the  Celes- 
tial Empire  is  certainly  a  tribute  to  Chinese 
tolerance  in  religious  matters.  The  earlier  Chi- 
nese emperors,  we  are  informed,  were  most  toler- 
ant and  liberal,  and  all  the  religious  faiths  of  the 
world  were  permitted  to  observe  tlieir  rites  in 
China  without  interference  so  long  as  they  com- 
plied with  tlie  law.  Mr.  Powell,  in  the  articl«! 
above  quoted,  refers  to  the  site  of  the  Jewish 
synagogue  as  it  is  to-day  in  the  following  words  : 

Now  it  is  a  waterhole,  with  a  «tone,  dated  A.D.  1480. 
be«i(le  it,  which  records  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple 


A  COlTPt.K  or  RKPItESENTATIVE  CIII.NESK  JEWS. 


after  the  destruction  of  the  former  one  by  the  overflow- 
ing of  the  Yellow  River,  which  is  only  six  miles  away. 
The  miserable  mud-houses  surrounding  it,  the  women 
wa.shit)g  dirty  clothes  in  dirty  water,  and  dirty  children 
playing  in  the  mudhole.s,  created  the  dismal  thought  in 
one's  mind  that  one  was  looking  upon  the  flnal  scene 
in  that  part  of  the  world  of  that  wonderful  race  of 
people,  the  Jews.  Even  the  jabbering  Chinese  crowd, 
whose  curiosity  was  arouseil  almost  to  a  pitch  of  ex- 
citement by  the  presence  of  a  European  in  their  midst, 
did  not  intrude  ufKin  one's  thoughts  as  they  flowe<l 
backward,  wondering  how  these  two  great  and  won- 
derful nations  first  came  ki  touch  with  each  other,  and 
one  placed  one's  hand  almost  reverently  upon  the  stone, 
as  if  to  plea^l  with  it  to  reveal  what  it  knew  of  the  past. 
But  except  for  the  information  dating  back  only  410 
years,  inscribed  upon  its  face,  it  revealed  nothing. 
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THE  TROUBLES  OF  AFGHANISTAN  AND  PERSIA. 


THE  recent  extended  tour  of  tlie  Prince  of 
Wales  through  India,  from  Cape  Comoriu 
to  the  Himalayas,  has  brought  out  many  points 
of  significance  to  England's  defense  of  lier  In- 
dian possessions.  The  northwest  boundary  of 
India  constitutes  the  vulneralile  point  of  Britain's 
power  in  ^Vsia.  Afghanistan,  with  its  warlike 
border  tribes,  the  doubtful  attitude  of  the  Ameer, 
and  the  danger  of  Russian  invasion,  is  of 
worM  wide  significance,  and  forms  the  subject 
of  an  anonymous  article  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Deutsche  Rundschau. 

Rapidly  recounting  the  history  of  India  and 
Afghanistan  for  the  past  century,  tlie  writer 
comes  to  the  reign  of  the  famous  Ameer  Abd-ur- 
Rahman,  the  great  predecessor  of  tlie  present 
ruler.  Through  the  creation  of  a  standing  army, 
subsidize*!  by  Great  Britain,  this  chief  was  en- 
abled, not  only  to  keep  the  turbulent  tribes  in 
check,  but  to  make  himself  independent  of  Eng- 
land and  Russia.    By  the  agreements  of  1880 


THE  KnTBER  PARS,  THZ  REAL  OATEWAT  TO  INDIA. 

(The  party  of  travelers  are  the  Prince  and  Prlnccaa  of 
Wales  and  their  retinue,  on  their  recent  Indian  tour.) 


and  1883,  England  pledged  herself  not  to  inter- 
fere in  the  internal  affairs  of  Afghanistan  and 
to  keep  Englishmen  from  the  country  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Ameer  promised  not  to 
enter  into  any  dealings  with  any  other  powers. 
When,  in  1901,  Abd-ur- Rahman  died,  he  had 
succeeded  in  uniting  the  various  tribes  into  a 
powerful  empire,  with  a  strong  army  to  defend 
it.  His  son.  Habid-Ullah,  has  held  his  own 
against  all  intrigue.  Since  the  Boer  war,  how- 
ever, he  has  shown  a  coolness  toward  Great 
Britain,  and  a  corresponding  friendliness  toward 
RuBsia. 

In  order  to  win  over  the  turbulent  border 
tribes,  the  British  autlioritics  at  Calcutta  have 
been  enlisting  them  as  soldiers. — fjuite  success- 
fully, it  would  seem,  since  the  guard  at  the 
famous  Khyber  I'ass.  the  gateway  to  India,  ia 
composed  of  these  border  inhabitants.  Several 
years  ago,  when  Russia's  power  in  central  Asia 
appeared  to  I  e  on  the  increase,  when  she  was 
rapidly  building  railroads,  and  Ameer  Habib- 
Cllah  Sfemed  under  the  paw  of  the  Muscovite 
bear,  Britisli  interests  in  Asia  were  plainly  in 
danger.  Yor  some  unknown  reason,  however, 
instead  of  following  up  her  advantage  to  the 
south  Russia  pressed  eastward,  and  "  while  the 
bear  has  almost  bled  to  death  in  her  struggle 
with  Japan,  England  has  Ixjon  engaged  in  forti- 
fying her  position  in  central  Asia  with  iron 
energy."  Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Russo- 
.lapanese  War.  the  expedition  to  Til>et  was  un- 
dertaken, which  quite  restored  British  prestige 
in  central  Asia.  Many  other  works  of  civiliza- 
tion were  accomplished,  roads  and  telegraph 
lines  were  laiii,  soutliern  Persia  is  being  per- 
meated by  British  influence,  and  Lord  Kitch- 
en»*r,  who  is  undoubtedly  England'"  ablest  gen- 
eral, is  reorganizing  the  Indian  army.  A  closer 
union  witii  Afghanistan  is  to  be  brought  about, 
the  present  Ameer  now  appearing  more  amen- 
able to  British  influence.  In  spite  of  all  this, 
however,  says  the  writer  in  the  Deutsche  Rund- 
schau, the  gap  in  India's  defense  remains,  since 
there  is  nothing  but  the  Ameers  promise  to  de- 
pend on.  Russia's  power  in  Asia  not  to  be 
minimized,  despite  her  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
Japan.  With  only  a  single  railroad  line,  she 
was  able  to  transport  half  a  million  soldiers  to 
Manchuria,  a  distance  of  more  than  six  thou- 
sand miles  from  St.  Petersburg.  "  We  may 
naturally  assume  that  with  but  hail  that  dis- 
tance to  the  OxuB.  and  with,  two  railroad  routes, 
— one  one  hundreil  miles  from  Herat,  the  other 
fuur  hundred  miles  from  Kabul, — she  will  not 
send  a  l«88er  number." 
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That  in  spite  of  the  approach  ot  England  and 
Russia  the  Afghan  Ameer  should  have  main* 
taint-  i  his  iinlejtondfnce  is  really  rcmarkabl**. 
His  attitude,  however,  is  largely  the  result  of 
the  hatred  of  his  people  for  foreigners  and  their 
opposition  to  Western  rivilizutidii.  ITis  uniiy, 
also,  is  a  strong  one.  It  is  variously  estimated 
at  from  80.000  to  120,000  men  aitd  600  cannon. 
On  a  war  fo  oting,  it  cottld  be  inerMsed  to  more 
than  400,000  men. 

The  renewal  of  the  British  alliancu  with  Japan 
has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  comerning 
Japanese  help  in  cn^f"  r^f  an  invasirm  of  India  by 
Russia.  More  tiian  any  uthur  fuctur  iu  Kug- 
land^B  present  feeling  of  security  in  Asia  is  this 
compact  with  Japan.  Colimel  Yimngliusband, 
leader  of  the  now  historic  'i'ii>et  expedition,  re- 
eently  declared ;  »  The  security  of  the  English  in 
.Xsia  rests  upon  the  impenetrablo  llirnalayas, 
Britain's  supremacy  at  sea,  and  the  loyalty  and 
good  sense  of  the  Japanese  people.** 

Persia,  the  Korea  of  the  Future. 

Since  Russia  has  been  compelled  to  aljandon 
her  eonqoeats  in  the  Far  East  and  to  give  up— 
tempomrily,  at  least — the  idea  of  obtaining  an 


ice- free  port  on  the  Pacific,  the  bear  has  been 
endeavoring  to  satisfy  his  political  appetite  in 

Persia.  In  tlic  conn?f»  nf  a  descriptive 
article  about "  The  Realm  of  the  bhali, "  a  German 
writer,  Herr  A.  Heinicke  (in  the  magazine  the 

r,,,,r!,,ui.  of  Frankfort  on-the-Maiti),  recalls  to 
our  attention  the  fact  that  even  while  the  battle 
was  raging  in  Manchuria  the  telegraph  told  the 
world  how  Russia  had  equipped  a  political- 
commercial  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  oppos- 
ing British  influence  in  Persia.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  Russian  has  moved  very  cleverly 
in  that  country.  He  seems  to  l  e  j^aining  the 
upper  hand.  In  the  decade  from  1890  to  1900 
British  commerce  decreased  from  fifteen  million 
to  ten  niillion  dollars  in  value,  while  during  the 
same  period  Russian  imports  increased  from  ten 
to  twenty-three  million  dollars.  Recent  eom- 
luercial  treaties  between  Russia  and  Persia  show 
that  the  situation  is  even  more  in  Russia's  favor. 
It  was  once  wittily  remarked  by  a  French  states- 
man that  "To  the  degree  that  Russia  leaves  a 
country  commercially,  she  stays  in  it  politically.'' 
It  is  evident  that  in  the  near  future  Persia  will 
he  to  England  and  Russia  just  what  Korea  was 
formerly  to  Russia  and  Japan. 


HOW  OUR  SOLAR  SYSTEM  CAME  TO  BE— A  NEW  EXPLANATION. 


Now  the  Laplace  "nei  ular  hypothesis'*  of 
(lie  origin  of  our  solar  system  is  to  be 
demolished.  At  any  rate,  such  is  the  intention 
of  Dr,  Forest  Ray  Moulton,  professor  of  as- 
tronomy at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Accord- 
ing to  this  scientific  authority,  the  absolute 
inconsistency  of  the  ring  theory— that  all  the 
I'lanet.s  (the  earth  included)  have  developed  from 
rings  thrown  ofL  from  a  parent  nebular  mass — 
with  known  phenomena,  has  been  demonstrated 
by  an  appeal  to  the  laws  of  dynamics.  Writing 
in  the  Astrophysical  Journal^  Dr.  Moulton  out- 
lines his  substitute  for  the  nebular  hypothesis. 
It  IS  termed  the  "  planetesimal  hypothesis."  and 
has  been  elaborated  from  a  series  of  calculations 
made  by  Dr.  Moulton  aud  Professor  T.  C.  Cham- 
berlain.   The  snhatance  of  it  is  as  follows : 

It  i-  supp<jse<l  that  our  systetu  han  <levt'l(i]H'<l  from 
a  spiral  nebula,  perhaps  Homething  like  tlm^e  hpiral 
Btbalss  which  Keeler  showed  are  many  tiim  s  more 
anmetOBS  than  all  otber  kinds  together.  The  spiral 
netmla  Is  mippomd  to  haw  originated  at  a  ttme  when 
aiint}ier  sun  passe<l  very  near  our  Ban.  The  dimensions 
ot  tb«  nebula  wer«  maintained  almost  entirely  by  the 
urbital  motiona  of  the  great  number  of  Bn)all  ma«««eR  of 
wblcliit  waacomposwl,  and  only  a  little  by  ifaaeoos 
•xpaosbifL  ItwBsn«««r  Snastatsof  bydtodynamleal 
•qttUlhfluiD,  and  the  loss  ef  beat  was  not  nstusssiy  for 


its  development  into  planetary  masses.  The  planets 
have  been  fonned  afoaud  primitive  aoolel  of  oonsidei^ 
aide  dlmeuloDS  by  the  secretion  of  the  vast  amount  of 

scattered  material  spread  thrnughout  the  «yKteni. 

Such  a  spiral  nebula  as  that  d«M:ribed,  haviug  orig- 
inated in  such  a  way,  will  develop  into  a  system  having 
the  following  properties :  The  plaoeto  will  all  revolve 
in  the  aamedlreetloD,  and  approximately  (tbou^  per- 
haps not  exftctly)in  the  same  plane :  thesun  will  rotate 
in  thesMtme  direction,  and  nearly  iu  the  same  plane.  rihI 
will  have  an  i-<iuiiti)rial  iicceleration  ;  the  uiore  t  lie  plan- 
ets grow  by  the  accretion  of  scattered  matter,  the  more 
nearly  drenlar  will  their  orbits  beeome;  the  planets 
will  rotate  in  the  forward  direction,  and  approximately 
(though  perhaps  not  exactly)  in  the  planes  of  their 
orbits;  the  more  a  plunet  grows  t)y  the  licrretiou  of 
HCiitt«red  matter  the  more  rapidly  will  it  rotate ;  the 
planetary  nuclei  may  be  attended  originally  by  many 
■atelllte  nuclei  revolving  in  any  dicecUon,  bnt  the  aoat- 
t«red  material  will  tend  to  drive  all  thoee  eatclllte  nuclei 
down  on  to  the  primary  nucleus,  which  do  not  move  for- 
ward in  the  general  plane  of  the  nystem  ;  the  scattered 
material  develops  and  pre^^rves  circularity  in  the  satel- 
lite orUts  if  they  revolve  in  the  forward  direction,  but 
oonrfderable  eoeentTielty  If  In  the  retrograde  dlveetlon ; 
a  satellite  may  revolve  more  rapully  than  Us  primary 
rotates ;  the  sjitiem  may  contain  many  planetoidti  wliose 
orbits  are  interlocked ;  the  small  planets  will  be  cool 
and  dense,  and  the  large  ones  hot  and  rare ;  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  moment  of  momentamoC  the  eyetsn 
will  belong  to  tba  plaaets. 
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In  abort,  the  whole  hypothesis  fas  the  facta, 
and  on  its  mathematical  side  it  reBponda  to  every 
test.  Profe.<sor  Monlton  t,'ocs  into  the  inatlic- 
matics  of  the  theme  and  finds  the  spiral  theory, 
as  he  ealla  this  '<  planetesimal  hypothesis, "  a 
good  vorking  one.  Nothing,  he  adds,  has  yet 
been  fotind  whit-h  seems  sorioosiy  to  question  its 
validity.    In  conclusion  : 

The  Hpirul  theory  raibfii  &  %vhole  aeries  of  new  and 
ver)'  difficult  questions  in  celestial  mechanics.  These 
are  the  imniedlata  eflecU  of  the  tidal  loroes  wliich  are 
developed  hy  (he  near  approach  of  two  rana,  the  pei>- 
turharlonsof  thewbltsof  mat  tor  which  ha<<  been  ejected 
by  one  of  them  under  a  variety  of  conditions,  and  the 
aeenlar  evelntlon  of  the  erbita  of  this  ejected  material. 


A  large  amount  of  labor  will  be  required  to  cany  tlie 
discussion  of  these  questioDs  to  a  successful  ooneliurion. 

The  spiral  ttieorjr  Is  fertile  in  eaggeBting  new  eoD- 
alderaelona  for  interpreting  the  immense  variety  of 
special  pheuomeua  of  the  systt'ni.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  expect  ttiat  it  niiiy  suggest  ucw  questions  for  ot^rva. 
tional  investigation.  It  affords  geologists  new  concep- 
tionaof  the  earlj  history  of  the  earth.  But  periiaps  its 
moat  intereetlBg'eoDtribntloii  is  to  our  general  philoso- 
phy of  nat  tiro,  nprptdforc  we  have  rvganU-d  the  c<>«- 
mical  proceH8«.<«  an  tomver  aggregating  luait^r  into 
larger  and  still  larger  bodies,  and  dissipating  energy 
moreand  more  aniformly.  Nov wsieeognise  important 
tendeodes  for  the  dtspenilon  of  matter.  This  idea  has 
introduced  an  element  of  possible  cyclical  character  in 
the  evolution  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  though  the  ques- 
tion of  the  aonroe  of  the  leqnirita  energy  ia  aerloua. 


WHAT  DO  WE  KNOW  ABOUT  THE  SIGHT  AND  SPEECH  OF 

ANIMALS? 


ALTHOUGH  it  is  impossible  to  accnrately 
judge  of  the  mental  jidwcis  of  any  crea- 
ture without  knowing  the  operation  and  scoj^ 
of  its  senses,  science  has,  up  to  the  present,  en- 
deavored to  speak  authoritatively  of  the  animal 
brain,  while  in  almost  complete  ignorance  of  even 
a  dog's  seeing  power.  Monkeys  have  wonderful 
ability  in  sight.  Dr.  Charles  Zell,  writing  on  the 
eyes  of  animals^  in  the  lllut(rirte  Zntvng  (Leipsic), 
says  : 

III  th  )  Uorliii  ZuUlogical  Garden,  recently,  the  keeper 
of  tlie  inoiikey-house  called  ;:p,  itt^'iitioii  to  tlie  fact, 
that  the  monkeys  perceive  tlie  ^^inal  lest  objects  from  the 
highest  points  of  the  cage,  as  indeed  the  sparrow  on  the 
roof  also  sees  the  grain  of  com  in  the  street.  The  sharp 
discernment  posweased  by  monkeys  may  be  Been  from 
the  folhtwiiiK  exatiijile  :  One  day  I  \\'as  wondering  to 
myself  that  Dora,  a  female  chimpanzee,  did  not  pay  the 
least  attention  to  tiic  people  iu  the  room,  bat  kept  look- 
ing through  the  window  onto  the  a^wt.  On  my  asking 
what  fnterested  h«r  so  greatly  ont  there,  the  keeper  re 
plied  that  heretofore  the  cart  she  saw  hsKi  been  drawn 
hy  a  horse,  but  that  for  some  time  a  donkey  had  been 
hitched  to  itb  The  roookey  knew  the  horse  quite  welL 
The  donkqr,  however,  was  nnknown  to  her,  and  had  to 
besMdlad. 

That  monkeys  are  governed  by  the  percep* 

tions  of  the  sense  of  sight  is  best  seen  from  the 
fact  that  their  nostrils  do  not  vibrate,  as  with 
creatures  possessing  scent.  Most  conclusive, 
howevr-r,  is  liow  thcHf  animals  act  at  a  crack 
opening  into  the  next  cage.  TUo  dog  wishes  to 
learn  what  is  in  the  next  room  ;  he  runs  to  the 
crack  and  holds  his  nose  to  it.  Monkeys,  on 
the  contrary,  do  exactly  like  man  and  fix  their 
eyes  upon  the  crack.  In  reality,  monkeys  thus 
possess  the  same  senses  as  man.  They  see  MC* 
oellenUy,  yet  cannot  scent,  like  man. 


Almost  every  African  tiaveler  agrssa  that  monkeys 

recognize  at  a  great  distance  a  beast  lying  in  wait,  and 
by  their  clamor  inform  both  the  hunter  and  the  rest  of 
the  (;amo  of  the  proximity  of  danger.  Thus  writes 
tironaart  von  Scbelieudorff,  in  the  descriptions  of  hb 
hontlngexperleneea:  mgged  mouotalns  the  pachy- 
derms (like  all  other  game)  have  good  friends  in  the 
nunierouK  dog-apea,  which  raiw  u  liullalwiloo  at  every 
approach  of  a  Jmman  In-iiiK  or  a  t>eH-st  of  prey,  and  so 
warn  other  animals,  though  they  may  not  be  in  their 
immediate  neighborhood.  The  monkeys  always  have 
pickets  on  high  trees  or  points  of  rock,  and,  thanks  to 
their  excellent  eyes,  recognise  the  enemy  at  a  great  dis- 
tance.** 

SIOHT  IN  SOMK  OTHER  AKIKAL8. 

The  article  already  qiiofed  from  proceeds : 

Tliat  iiares  see  poorly  is  generally  acknowledged. 
The  same  ia  true  of  deer  and  melmek,  which  turn 

deed  an  extremely  sharp  nose,  but  tint  good  eyes. 
Head  Forester  Rothe,  to  be  sure,  used  very  stoutly  to 
champion  the  sharp  j^ight  of  rlieso  kinds  of  game.  He 
bad,  however,  to  be  told  by  an  old  hunter,  in  the 
Detitsche  Jtdigert9ttung  (German  Hunter's  JoQmal>— 
what  qoite  agrees  with  my  observations— that,  sitting 
still  as  a  monsenpon  a  game-stAnd,  with  a  favorabla 
wind,  one  could  almost  grasp  d>  t  r  ».i\d  roehUOk  with 
the  hands,  so  close  to  oue  do  they  move  past. 

In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  writer  continues, 
the  animal  has  for  what  ts  hostile  to  It  a  mueh  more 

pmnrtuiifcd  frrllnri  than  man.  Swallows  rliaff  ervry 
bird  of  prey,  but  as  souu  as  tliey  perceive  the  dreaded 
tree  falcon  they  take  to  the  reeds.  As  a  boy,  I  pas* 
sessed  a  very  tame  sqnirrel  that  had  been  taken  qntte 
yonng  from  the  neat.  One  day  we  1st  a  cat  into  the 
room  in  whldi  it  was.  I  then  did  not  yet  know  that  the 
wildn^t  in  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  graceful  rodent. 
Kirst,  by  the  mad  fright  of  tlie  scjuirrel,  I  discoveted 
that  it  must  iuive  perceived  a  deadly  fofl^  Aside  from 
the  fact  that  all  birds  have  very  sharp  eyes,  of  the  mam- 
nuds  all  oata  (alnee  they  eanaot  sosnt)  poBsew  «aiosl> 
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knt  ejeBt  wbich  perform  wonders  rlgbi  in  tlie  nighb> 
thie  The  lynx,  on  eooonat  d  tbe  eherpneM  of  he 

sigi.t>  has  rightly  become  proterfalel.  Glxaflee  elao 

powess  excellent  eyes. 

'•It  is  evident  tint  one  cannot  write  the  psy- 
chology of  an  animal  before  one  thoroughly 
kaows  the  aeosee  of  the  creature."  When  now 
w(>  fliftt  our  most  liiL^hly  praised  works  con- 
tain great  errors  in  regard  to  the  simplest  facts, 
we  Mali  b«  obliged  aho  to  confen  that  in  thia 
fidd  there  is  yet  much  to  atone  for. 

Bxpforlnff  the  Ailonkey  Langruage. 

Professor  R.  L.  Gamer,  noted  as  the  discov- 
erer of  the  monkey  language,  is  preparing  a  new 
expfdition  to  tho  W.'8t  African  coast.  Accord- 
iug  to  tiie  iiluBtrated  magazine  Tuniitr  (Stutt- 
gart), the  headquarters  are  to  be  at  (Gaboon  and 
Cape  Lopez.  The  green  wire  cage  which  tho 
professor  uses  for  himself  while  ho  studies  the 
life  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  foreet  follows  him 
this  time  also.  It  is  du<^  to  Xho  p<>cu!i;ir  idoa 
of  pattine  himself  behind  the  bars  of  this  cage 
that  Mr.  Gamer  has  made  his  roost  valuable  dis- 
coveries.  Only  thus  wss  it  possible  for  him  to 


dwi  ll  ulone  in  t!io  tliicket  of  the  forest  protected 
against  serpt'nts  an  l  ferocious  animals.  None 
other  has  nndt-r  ^^ucU  circumstances  received 
it>ipn>3sions  of  such  great  value  as  ho,  while 
tlte  Hncst  instruments  registered  every  sound  in 
the 'cage.  Professor  Garner  learned  thus,  not 
only  to  understand  tho  monkey  langua<;e,  but 
also  to  imitate  it  himself,  enabling  him  to  hold 
"conversation"  with  the  monkeys.  A  certain 
eouii'!.  fur  instance,  means  "water  t  i  ilrink;"- 
anotiier,  "food  to  eat."  With  the  sound  signi- 
fying danger  he  could  bring  about  the  precipi- 
tant lli^dit  of  the  whole  monkey  herd  ;  with  "all 
right,"  he  could  restore  peace  and  safety  in  one 
monient.  Tliis  time  tlio  explorer  is  equipped 
with  the  finest  and  most  perfect  phonographs, 
the  making  of  which  has  b«'(*n  puprrvisfd  by 
Tiiomas  A.  Edison.  Jlr.  Garner  himself  has 
furthermore  constructed  a  series  of  apparatus 
the  scope  of  whiolt  is  to  try  x\u>  monkeys 
their  form  sense  and  color  sense,  as  well  as  oQ 
their  musical  discernment.  The  greater  part  of 
the  instruments  ar<'  operated  with  electricity,  so 
that  not  the  fraction  of  a  second  will  pass  be- 
tween observadon  and  registration.  The  new 
expedition  is  expected  to  remain  away  two  years. 


RUSSIA  FACING  THE  REBIRTH  OF  REACTION. 


**  TT  may  be  safely  stated  that  in  all  her  long 

A  years  of  affliction  Rnssia  was  never  so 
unhappy  as  she  is  now.  She  has  behind  her  a 
lacktees  war,  both  external  and  internal, — a  sea 
of  tears,  blood,  and  ruin."  With  tin's*-  \V(>rd8 
the  edit«jr  of  tho  Nasha  Zhizn  (Our  Life),  of  St. 
Petensbu  rg,  begi  ns  a  New  Year's  editorial.  Bns- 
na,  he  continues,  is  facing  a  rebirth  of  reaction. 

It  would  be  to  nn  pnrposo  to  hifli^  frnm  ourselvew 
the  fiict  that  we  aro  vi-^licriiiK  in  tlie  new  j  tvir  under  the 
Hbiwlaw  ol  a  wild  mul  pitik'ss  reaction.  At  tiiiu's,  in 
momeats  of  weakneas,  despair  goawtt  at  our  hearts.  Is 
ft,  after  all,  pomible  tbat  thin  gigantic  straggle,  tlMse 
namberless  victims,  have  been  In  vain  J  Is  it,  Hft*r  all, 
possible  that  thi<i  reaction,  HeekinR  its  support  iu  tlte 
forrps  (if  evil  ill  tlie  Ruflsian  people,  in  t tioM- I'lt  rnt'iii s 
of  the  Utter  which  had  almost  ruined  tiie  entire  coun- 
try, will  triumph  once  jiit.iin,  jiik!  that  all  the  creative 
forces  (if  RuHsia  will  HtrHiii  Ik-  rtHiiiccd  to  nciiJitiiin  ? 

The  possibility  of  at  least  the  temporary  prev- 
alence of  the  spirit  of  dejection  among  the 

champions  of  the  movement  for  freed  'in  is  not 
excluded,  continues  this  journal.  Tho  Russian 
people,  however,  is  "  too  mighty,  too  many  of 
its  heroes  have  fallen  in  tho  6glit  while  battling 
for  f ;-.-»/(l(ini.  to  justify  \veariiii's>}  and  despair  <w 
our  part.  Let  us  march  onward  in  the  conscious- 
IMSS  of  right  and  power ;  let  us  bravely  march 


forward,  remembering  full  well  that  we  are  liv* 

ing  through  tho  greatest  moment  in  I?n?<!t:in 
history,  and  that  we  shall  have  to  render  an  ac- 
count to  our  descendants." 

The  year  19'>".  ^ays  another  edit  iriiil  in  the 
same  paper,  "  began  with  the  shambles  in  St. 
Petersburg  and  ended  with  the  cannonade  in 
Moaeov.'* 

What  has  the  new  year  in  store  for  ti^ T-i  thp  first 
plivce,  there  will  probably  be  the  .slieildiriK  i>i  dlood. 
Ijct  us  iiiipi',  at  lt'u--r,  that  tills  will  fcive  Htrength  to 
the  HuKMiau  soil.  For  the  present  there  it»  still  before 
lis  the  old  pillar  of  autocracy.  On  the  I7th  of  October 
[30th,  WeRtern  style]  it  htuiubled,  .seemingly,  audprom- 
i«*ed  the  foundatiouH  of  civil  litierty  aud  of  cnnstita- 
tionallHUi  ;  but,  through  Witte  ami  Duha^ov  u.s  its 
spokesmen,  it  ha.steued  to  take  back  everything  that  it 
eould  take  back,  and  at  the  tbresthold  of  ttie  Dew  year 
we  Rtand— «fflciallji  at  least^xactly  where  we  sto<Ml  a 
year  ag<i.  Autocracy  is  stfll  defended  by  two  mighty 
force,"* — the  bureaucracy  aud  the  biiyonet.  But  (•\  t  n 
these  are  beginning  to  sway,  and  are  already  reu- 
dering  service  in  the  great  struggle  for  liberty.  On  the 
side  of  autocracy  there  is  still  arrayed  a  great  power 
which,  alml  promises  neither  to  disappear  nor  to 
weaken.  Thia  is  our  lack  of  liarmony.  \Vc  Lave  ar- 
rayed against  the  autocracy  the  must.  h*;t4'iugfc'iioou» 
forces,— indignation  provoked  by  it»  cruelty  and  inten- 
sified by  the  fact  tbat  it  has  syatetnaiically  brought 
Bunia  to  beggary^  thedestre  for  liberty,  and  u  en  aid 
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to  thew,  the  famine  arnoiiK  the  masses.  These  foroes, 
iiiiite<l,  might  have  tx^come  unconquerable,  but^  alas  ! 
they  imnie<liat«ly  lost  their  coherence.  We  have  Social 
I>emocratJs  Socialist-Revolutionists,  various  kinds  of 
Nationalists,  Constitutional  Deniocrats,  anil  they  all 
devote  their  enerjo'  to  mutual  dej*truction. 

On  the  scene  of  conflict  there  is  l)e>finninit  to  apjiear 


OKS.  p.  S.  Itl'HNOVo.  HI'K.SIAN   MIMSTI.K  o»-  TIIK  I.VTKKIOII, 

ONE  or  TIIK  (-iiier  rk-vl'tionaiiies. 

(Thiit  offlcial  has  led  the  forren  of  ri'ai-tion  nKaiiist  Count 
Wltte  ever  dlnrc  tht<  iHttt-r's  »cccn!<lt>ti  lo  ix>w«T.  Lslf 
cable  diHpAtches  tell  iik  th«-  MiniHte^•l'^<>^i<tf nt  hiw*  t1iiall> 
declared  to  bia  imperial  luiunter  that  either  he  or  Uurnovo 
must  Ko.) 

now  still  another  tcrribh*  force,— Imnkriiptcy,  the  i-civ- 
iiomic  lumkruptcy  of  the  country  and  the  financial 
bankruptcy  of  the  government  ;.but  of  what  avail  is  it 
to  Ihj  to  any  one?  Surely  not  to  the  present  autocracy, 
which  brought  the  country  to  bankruptcy,  but  jiossibly, 
also,  not  to  lil>erty,  hut  to  anarchy,  or  to  somethiiiK 
still  unknown,— i)erhaps  U>  s<in»e  N'ajK)leon.  All  this  is 
very  sjid.  May  the  reader  forgive  us  for  ni>l  lieing  able 
to  gliulden  his  heart  with  brighter  pros{K.i-t>  in  the  new 
year  ! 

Witte  as  the  Russian  Press  Views  Him. 
Russian  soi  ifty,  says  tin'  woU  kiiDwn  IkUssi.nn 
journalist  ami  jurist,  Mr.  W.  J.  Ilessi-n,  in  liis 
wt'iikly.  tilt.'  /'runt.  «-v«'H  lliuugh  roiisrious  of  tin' 
instability  of  Wittf's  political  views,  was  still 
willing  to  trust  him  as  Xho.  -  only  man  ainnnp 
tliu  entire  ruling  Imrcaucracy  sufficiently  ca- 


juiblo  and  cnor;;etic  to  transform  an  absolute  into 
a  constitutional  monarchy  without  a  revolution- 
ary upheaval."  I'lelive  represented  the  htgliest 
development  of  the  destructive  forces  in  the 
autocrary,  while  Witto.  on  the  other  hand,  "con- 
centrated within  himself  the  entire  creative 
power  of  the  bureaucracy." 

His  failure  would  mean  an  end  to  the  hopes  and  ex- 
IH'ctations  reposeil  in  the  present  government.  But 
Witte's  acts  have  untlcrmined  the  confidence  that  was 
Ht  first  reiMjsed  in  him.  At  the  time  when  the  Huv«ian 
people  was  alrea<ly  proclaiming  in  no  uncertain  manner 
the  necessity  for  a  constitution,  Witte  subscribe*!  his 
name  to  the  well-known  ukase  of  Decemlwr  'i>V  I9(H, 
which  was,  in  the  judgment  of  every  careful  ol»server, 
nstilMxirti  child.  At  that  decisive  moment  he,  in 
thoughtless  haste,  came  forwani  as  the  supporter  of  the 
aut4>cracy,  and  thus  placed  himself  in  a  position  to  be 
appointed  the  leader  iu  the  proposed  change  to  the  new 
onler. 

Witte's  cabinet  is  as  sharply  criticised  in  the 
Liberal-Conservative  paper  the  Russkiya  Vyedo- 
iiiosli,  of  Moscow,  which  savs  : 


liK.XKUAI.  IH.NATIKV,  A.NOTIIKIl  OK  TIIK  I.KAIHXO   E*  KO- 
NK.VTS  OK  TIIK  Ol.ll  uixilMIC  I.V  ItCSIIIA. 


One  cannot  pniclaini  the  Inviolability  of  person  and 
al  the  same  time  hand  to  the  governor  or  district  police 
olllcer  the  birch  roil  for  the  punishment  of  the  subjects 
of  the  empire;  one  cannot  announce  the  freedom  of 
)is.senibly  and  at  tlie  same  time  try  participators  in  a 
strike  Ix-fore  a  military  tribunal  an<l  condemn  them  to 
death.  Is  this  the  way  to  bring al>out  the "tranqnilira- 
tiuu"  that  the  government  biui  ioscribed  on  itn  banner  f 


Diqi'iZP" 
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Hm  it  no  fear  that  the  people  will  hcm-  in  'wt^  acts,  inn 
only  impoteoQjr,  bot  also  a  concealed  detenninution  to 
srotue  tiia  radical  elmneDta,  to  fan  the  flames  of  Insor- 
raetioD,  and  th«nrsuppraw»ing  it,  to  revive,  again,  the 
old  arbitrary  rigtmet  We  do  not  believe  that  Witters 
ministry  can  find  consolation  iu  such  chimerait.  If 
there  be  men  in  this  oiiQiittry  or  associated  with  it  wlio 
ciui  hot>e  for  such  an  ending  to  tlM  Ruaaiaii  rsvolvtloD, 
tbey  will  find  tbemMlres  in  grave  error.  Ft»r  opponed 
tn  them  In  not  this  or  that  party,  but  all  of  tbe  awak* 
em'<l  Hu  si  I  And  tliere  is  no  Mcriflce  from  which  the 
Ru»t»iM.u  people  will  draw  back  in  their  determioation 
to  ward  off  1^  danger  that  thnatans  ttmn  te  (hla  di- 
rection. 

Count  Witte  baa  defended  himself  against  the 
•ecuaations  of  the  Liberals  in  an  interview  re- 
cvutly  granted  to  the  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
lion  Daily  Tele'/mjJi  by  saying  (!i:it  tiio  Rtissian 
people  did  not  give  him  thu  i'X|>('cti  d  supj>ort  in 
ins  sinigglo  ••rainat  the  rcvoltuion.  "  When 
6"i-ii'ty  itself  d  ,ea  not  wish  to  fif^lit  against  an- 
archy, there  is  no  government  that  can  hold  it 
in  cheek.'*  Soeiety,  aecording  to  him,  is  divided 
into  two  parts  and  smaller  groups,  one  of  wliich 
is  convinced  tliat  a  constitution  should  not  be 
gnnted  ud  that  the  bnreftucrMy  afaould  he  re- 
stored again. 

This  imrtion  of  society  is  opposed  to  anarchy,  hut  is 
at  the  t«ame  tiniu  auta^onitttic  to  the  exist  ing  guvern- 
nu»Dtk  The  other  portion  of  oociety  dcnian*l8  (he  tem- 
pomy  suspension  of  all  attempta  to  iatroduoe  oanstitn- 
tional  libsrCisB  mittl  oidsr  is  again  made  to  ptwall. 
This 'portion  Is  also  opposed  to  aaardiyt  and  Itkewise 


i»iit;iK'>iii>tie  to  the  government.  TIxtc  is  a  third  uroup 
which  maiutainn  that  the  libsrtieM  granted  by  the  Czar'ii 
manifesto  are  not  Mofflelont,  and  should  be  enlarged. 
A  fourth  gronp  demands  autonomy  fur  tbe  noo-Rnasiaa 
proviticem,  and  a  fifth  group  demands  the  Immediate 
fcrant  of  equal  rightJ)  to  the  .Tews.  All  i '  i  -  •  ^jroups  an' 
also  opposed  to  tbe  reTolutionists,  and  likewise  to  the 
Sovsramsttt. 

The  December  number  of  tlio  Russkaye  B<y- 
fffihrn  points  out  tliai  it  liad  already  predicted, 
in  October,  that  "  in  his  capacity  of  Minister  of 
Finance  Witte  brought  economic  rain  to  Ruista ; 
and  that  in  his  capacity  of  !'riuio  Minister  he 
will  drown  it  in  blood.  All  that  in  order  mere- 
ly to  saTo  and  fill  out  his  own  career.'* 

Stupandoua  lilitaraoy  In  Ruwin.  ' 

The  Nuovtt  AnUtlogtn  (Rome)  notes  that  Rus- 
sia lias  jnst  published  the  final  ii  suits  of  l;or 
first  real  modern  census,  taken  iu  Jauuaty.  18U7. 
The  figures  show  that  of  a  population  of  12G,- 
SSC,  VJ.">  (excluding  Finland).  <j;»,07O,4;5C  are  il- 
literate. The  natural  increase  of  the  last  eigiit 
years  probably  makes  the  number  at  least  a  htin- 
dred  millions.  Of  tbe  literaUs,  only  1 04.:; .2 1 
have  academic  degrees,  99,948  have  altendi  d 
schools  of  medium  grade,  72,441  have  gone 
through  military  schools,  and  1,072,977  have 
tht'ir  nlm-atinn  limit^Ml  to  tlif  four  classes  of 
bourgtoig  schools.  The  educated  classes  are  thus 
only  about  one  par  cent  of  the  whole  popular 
tion. 


GERMANY'S  PRESSING  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS. 


ACAHEFUL  analysis  of  the  strikes  and 
loekonta  occurring  in  Oermany  for  two 
years  past,  with  some  keen  interpretative  cnrn- 
ment,  appears  in  the  Berlin  weekly  the  llUfe. 
The  writar,  who  is  the  well-known  economist 
Ilcrr  ChriitiaD  Tischendorfer,  points  out  that 
1904  was  a  great  strike  and  lockout  year.  Ac- 
cording to  official  figures,  there  were,  in  that 
period,  1,625  atrikea,  in  which  .120,000  men  and 
women  were  involved.  The  labur  uni  ons  ex- 
pended, during  that  year,  5,551,314  marks  (about 
$1,387,824).  Pifty-five  per  cent  of  the  strikes 
were  successful,  20  jnjr  cent,  partially  .«tircc»iHled, 
and  only  22  per  cent  were  failures.  In  about 
3  per  cent,  the  result  is  unknown  as  yet. 

T'lirin^'  tlio  past  few  months  the  strike  of  the 
ik»rliu  electrical  w^orkers  involved  more  men 
than  all  the  strikes  of  the  year  1904.  In  the 
settlement  reached  eventually,  through  munici- 
pal inters'ention,  the  compromise  offered  by  the 
corporations  was  accepted. 


What,  asks  Ilerr  Tischendorfer,  is  the  lesson 
to  be  drawn  from  these  modern  industrial  cuu- 
flicta  ?   Hia  own  answer  is  as  follows : 

Lialior  dtsptttes  have  entersd  upon  a  new  stage  of  de> 

velopment  owing  to  increasing  capitalistic  orgauirji- 
tion,  causing  the  locliout  of  greater  masses  of  men.  A.-* 
to  the  great  numlx-r  of  mulccidml  Ktriki-?*.  we  must 
blame  tbe  tactics  and  tbe  narrow-mindedness  of  the 
Sodallst  party,  numbering ovsr  two  million  voters  in 
Germany.  FurthsnuoKb  Ksl  Is  neeessarjr  after  each  - 
lasting  di<<|)ut4>,  and  we  see  here  tbe  lemmns  of  history 
r»-|)cjiti[in  ilicm->elveH  iu  mcxiern  striken  ami  lockouts. 
While  weak  and  small  adversarien  confront  each  other, 
Itattlefl  are  brief  and  frequent.,  but  as  .soon  as  Htroo^ 
and  well  •armed  oompaoies  go  to  flgbt,  they  become 
more  seldom.  Ofllelal  statliitiGa  agrra  with  tills  eon- 
clu.tion,  showing  that  the  ^,'nat  strikes  nf  tlie  past, 
two  years  iu  Geriuany  have  really  Iwi  t<iwartl  indu^* 
trini  psaoe. 

This  German  writer  concludes  by  presenting 
the  following  table  of  strikes,  frnni  WHYl  tn  190.'» 
(in  Germany),  showing,  by  ofiicial  figures,  lite 
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percentage  of  contests  won  by  employers  and 
that  won  by  employees  : 


19QS 

1908 

1804 

IWK 

Kniployer  w<in  foninletcly.. . . 

64.S 

1.1. 2 
19.6 

SI. 4 
21.4 
27.2 

ar.i 

4«.6 
14.3 

25. 
S3. 
21.9 

The  Problem  of  the  Meat-Supply. 

Just  how  pressing  is  the  meat  question  in  Ger- 
many may  be  seen  from  some  paragraphs  ap- 
pearing in  a  recent  report  issuetl  by  the  Mann- 
heim Chamber  of  Commerce  and  quoted  in  the 
Daily  Consular  and  Trade  lieports.  The  report 
says  : 

To-day  (January  30),  the  famine  remains  at*  yet  un- 
dimini.she<l  and  the  end  is  nowhere  in  view.  The  sup- 
ply in  most  of  the  markets  is  small,  and  conflne<i  mainly 
to  small  animals.  The  entire  present  situation  clearly 
discloses  the  untruth  of  the  Agrarian  declaration  that 
Germany  is  in  a  position  to  fully  provide  ft)r  her  needs. 
If  this  view  were  correct  the  present  famine  could  not 
exist.  This  famine  ap[)ear8  rather  as  the  result  of  our 
present  vicious  legislation,  which  has  prevented  tl»e 
imjwrtAtion  of  American  meat.  Our  working  cla-sses 
cannot  do  without  meat  if  they  are  to  continue  able  to 
compete  with  foreign  lands.  With  the  present  policy 
of  'air  words  it  cannot  be  done.  A  practical  and  effec- 
tive remedy  must  be  found. 

What  Has  Caused  the  Meat  Famine? 

The  Danish  montlily  the  Ay  Anrhnmlraie 
(Copenhagen)  comments  editorially  on  this  (jues- 
tion.  It  is  a  long  time,  says  this  review,  since 
any  question  has  stirred  up  the  entire  population 
throughout  the  Fatherland  as  this  continuous 
scarcity  of  food.    The  Aarhundrede  continues  : 

The  selfish  Agrarians  who  at  present  control  the 
legislation  of  the  empire  are  to  l)e  blamed  for  the  liard 
times.  The  government  of  these  nobles  of  the  rich 
landed  classes  in  Germany,  the  "Junkers,"  is  almost 
erpial  to  the  rule  of  the  landlords  in  England  at  the  he- 
ginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Ck>nser%'ative 
party,  in  the  ascendency  in  the  Reich.stag,  have  done 
their  utmost  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
the  common  people.  Tariff-regulation,  prohibition  o/ 
imi)ortation,  expensive  and  difficult  control  of  meat, 
have  taken  an  immense  lot  of  money  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  people.  Nevertheless,  the  populat  ion  of  the  coun- 
try is  (touring  int«  the  cities,  as  usual,  and  (Jerman 
jigriculfure  is  quite  unable  to  produce  the  necessary 
food.  Failing  crops  mean  raise<l  prices  in  a  double 
degree.  In  the  year  1«H  tlie  harvi'st  failed  in  part, 
which  in  turn  was  the  rea.son  for  encnjachment  on  tl«e 
rai.sing  of  cattle,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  foo<l.  Last 
year  brought,  consequently,  the  double  and  treble 
prices  on  all  kinds  of  nteat.  Pork,  the  principal  fmxl 
of  the  poor  people,  came  imrticularly  high. 

During  the  whole  crisis  the  government  has 
been  very  calm,  even  indifferent.  We  are  further 
informed  that  Herr  von  I'odbielsky  particular!^', 
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HKUIt  OKI.HKCCK,  new  UKKMAK  MIMSTEK  or  THADK. 


the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  who  possesses  great 
pro]>erties  and  is  increasing  his  wealth,  has  not 
moved  a  hand  to  relieve  the  situation.  The  dep- 
utations turning  to  him  for  aid  were  usually  as- 
sured that  the  crisis  would  soon  pass.  At  other 
times  ho  mocked  them  by  saying  that  it  would 
get  worse  when  the  new  tariff  regulations  came 
into  effect.  The  most  peculiar  calculations  were 
also  made  in  order  to  prove  that  there  was  no 
lack  of  meat,  "  but  only  an  increase  of  the  meat 
prices." 

The  in<lifference  of  the  government  has  been 
used  by  the  Socialists.  The  reaction  which  liad 
l)egun  to  set  in  owing  to  the  split  in  the  German 
Socialist  i»arty  has  thus  been  counteracted  in  part. 
Tt  is  due  to  the  meat  question  that  the  three  mil- 
lion v<)te8  on  the  Socialist  ticket  were  not  more 
reduced  at  the  last  elections,  only  three  seats 
being  lost  to  the  Liberals.  Yet  the  greatest 
menace  to  the  government  has  come  from  the 
middle  classes.  Commercial  and  trade  organi- 
zations, the  butchers  at  the  head,  are  just  as 
zealous  as  the  Socialists  in  the  demonstrations 
against  the  Agrarian  reijtme. 

The  writer  in  the  Danish  review  believes  that 
there  cannot  be  any  serious  anti- American  tariff 
discrimination  by  Germany,  since  the  Father- 
land must  hftve  oiir  raw  materials  for  food. 
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JOHN  BURNS,  THE  WORKMAN-MINISTER. 


MK.  KllIN  IirUNS. 

(PkMldaBto(th«  Local  UovernmeDt  Board  la  the  new 


TJiK  personality  of  John  Burns,  the  Englisli 
labor  leader  who  now  holds  a  iwapoDsible 
post  in  the  Liberal  ministry,  lias  become  familiar 
to  Americans.  The  following  sumuiary  of  the 
dntieB  of  his  new  post,  oontrilnitad  by  Robert 

Donald,  editor  of  the  Dnily  ChronirJr_  to  tlio  Xme- 
Uenth  Ctntury  (London)  for  February, will  be  read 
with  intenwt  in  this  ooiintKy : 

As  Presidmt  of  the  Local  Gorernment  Board,  Mr. 

Burns  has  multifarious  (iutiis  coininitted  to  his  charge. 
'  lie  hat)  to  sauctiuu  UkmI  luaus,  sui)crvi»M>the  fioanoes  of 
local  authorities,  bold  inqairies  into  propo»ied  Dew  an- 
dartaklngH^  ejccrdw  (b«  (almost)  Isglalative  powers 
wldeh  FkrUamsnt  liaa  delogated  to  hfm  by  way  of  pro- 
Vlsloiial  Cfders  and  Is  armed  with  hir^p  powers  of  in- 
ItlatiTe,  Inspection,  revision,  and  v<  to,  so  that  in  some 
respects  he  can  revolationize  the  wlioit;  system  of  local 
administration.  In  the  domain  of  Poor  Law  Us  anttunv 
Itj  Is  paTaaooni.  He  revlMS,  for  example,  tbe  miss 
and  repnlatlons  which  guide  tJie  system  of  relief  and 
the  lulniinixtratiuu  of  tlie  Poor  Law,  passes  plans  for 
new  workhouses,  st'ttlu-i  the  wfigt's  of  the  nurses  a&d 
porters,  and  fixes  the  amount  of  souff  (if  any)  wtdeh  a- 
pauper  maj  receive.  Sanitary  legfadatton  Is  also  under 
his  superTisioD,  as  lie  act*  as  Minister  of  Public  Health, 
and  beyond  the  more  strictly  local  governmental  func- 
tions t)elonging  to  his  dejuirtiiicnt  tlu're  is  the  social 
side  of  his  work,  such  as  the  administration  of  the  Al- 
lotments Acts,  the  Unemployed  Act,  Inquiring  into 
honsing  QondttkHM^  etc. 


A  MEMORABLE  SPEECH. 

Mr.  Donald  recalls  the  fact  that  .Tolin  Burns' 
speech  from  the  dock  in  li:$8G  coutaiued  demands 
most  of  which  have  already  been  conceded. 

Mr.  Burnn'  speech  from  the  dock  was  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  the  unemployed,  and  he  est  forth  their  de- 
mands upon  the  gorenaMat,  whldi  were : 

1.  To  reia.x  the  ssTwl^  of  the  oatdooT  relief. 

(Gninted.) 

J.  To  urge  local  bodies  to  Start  nsstttl  vsUef  works. 
(Now  done  to  some  extent.) 

8.  To  dlreet  the  MetvopoUtan  Board  of  Works  to 
build  artisans*  dwellings  on  Tscant  sites  in  lA>ndoD, 
eHpeciallyon  abandoned  prison  sites.  (Since  done  by 
the  London  Oounty  Council,  partly  throngh  Mr.  Bams^ 
efforts.) 

4  To  reducf  thu  hours  of  work  in  government  em- 
ploynseati  to  eight  liours  per  day.  (The  flxst  thing 
which  he  aeeonipltshed  as  an  M .P.) 

5.  To  K'^'i'  I'"  cuntract.s  to  firms  wlm  did  riot  ob-*erve 
trade-union  conditions.  (Now  done  almost  all  over  the 
country  by  the  Burns  labor  clause.) 

A  To  establish  a  legal  eightphoor  day  for  railway 
and  tramway  employees, 

7.  To  establish  lelaltona  wlch  Coatlnental  ganrsm* 
ments. 

8.  ToaecursaiedneedworldagdayinaUtndesaad 

occupations. 

When  he  entered  thu  County  Council  he  put 
ont  a  more  extended  programme. 

If  any  of  the  spedflc  reforms  whleh  he  advocated 

have  been  c^irried  out,  such  as  the  purifleatkm  of  the 
ThanieH,  eflicieut  sanitar)*  insfiection,  cumulative  rating 
— in  the  form  of  more  equalization — u.seful  work  for 
the  unemployed,  tra«le-union  hours  and  wages,  erection 
of  artisans*  dwellings,  municipallsation  of  the  water 
and  tramways.  Two-thirds  of  the  reCcnnainhis  pn^ 
gramme  have  been  realized. 

J.  8.  AS  WUTU  AMD  SPXAKBE. 

Mr.  Donald  tells  us  that : 

It  is  .Burns'  custom  to  prepare  his  chief  speeches, 
writing  down  tlie  lieadsof  Usargomeuts,  bis  statistics, 
his  eplgraoM,  and  qootattons,  althoegli  Ids  Imptomptu 
utterances  lo  debsto  have  nerer  lacked  ftdlnsss  and 

vigor. 

In  recent  years,  Mr.  Burns  has  developetl  consider- 
able power  as  a  writer.  But  for  his  ministerial  ap- 
pointment he  would  have  become  more  and  more  of  a 
writer,  and  he  had  planned  a  history  of  Batterseaanda 
book  on  his  travels  in  America  and  Canada.  His  pub- 
lic lecturi's  oil  siM-idl,  lalxir.  iiuiniciprtl,  and  industriiil 
topics  are  succiuct  studies  well  packed  with  facts,  clear- 
ly and  forcibly  written. 

WHAT  BB  HAS  AUWADT  DOm. 

Mr.  Donald  eaye : 

That  Mr.  Hums  will  use  the  official  machinery  placed 
at  his  service  to  the  best  advantage  hits  already  beeu 
ssen.  Within  an  hour  of  taking  ofBce  he  appointe<l  a 
committee  to  distribute  the  Unemployed  Fund.  Before 
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th«  end  of  t1i«  yvHT  1i«  bad  ftmanded  the  unemployed 

iiKuliitioiis,  pr»  i»in-(l  a  circular  on  housing  for  local 
Huthoritie»,  i«U;rvii.'wt»d  hi»  inKpector«,  itwued  adminis- 
trative orders  affectinit  Poor  Law,  and  announced  the 
Appdntment  of  a  oommittee  to  ncommend  a  better  aye- 
tern  of  audit  for  muAieliial  aeeounta  Hie  touchinff 


speech  to  the  inmate*  <rf  BattemaworUiouse  <m  Chitet- 

ma8  Day  will  not  be  forgotten. 

For  the  last  twenty  yean*  he  has  advornted  ilu-  call- 
ing up  of  the  militia  in  the  i»erio<l  nf  the  yt-Hr  vi'heu 
unemployment  ia  greateet^  and  thU  i>y»t«m  hak  now 
been  adopted. 


BRITISH  LIBERAL  LEADERS  IN  LITERATURE. 


IN  the  Jaiuiury  iiumber  of  tlie  .Loii'lon  liook- 
man.  Mr.  Thomas  St'ocombe  lias  an  titin  gt. 
itig  article  on  some  oi  the  Britiah  Liberal  lead' 
era  as  authors. 

THE  LITEHAHY  I'KEMIER. 

Ho  begins  with  Mr,  Jolin  Morley,  and  says 
that  if  literature  were  tha  deciding  factor  Mr. 
Morley  would  be  Pranier  in  the  present  cabinet 

Mr.  Morley  (he  writts]  Is  not  by  any  nienns  a  man 
of  li'iters  among  rM:)liticians,  or  ii  iM)liticinti  who  has 
written  able  hookh.  lie  ii  one  of  the  few  men  wlio  hiive 
rusen  to  inner  cabinet  rtwk  by  the  main  force  of  his  pen. 

Now,  tbe  wicket  between  joumaUem  and  poUtieal 
office,  as  i»  well  known,  has  long  been  goaided  by  a 
t4>rril>le  dragon,  the  breath  of  whose  nostrils  Is  the  three 
j  damning  syllnViles  fonning  the  word  ilortrhutlre.  Mr. 
Morley  has  fought  and  overcome  that  dragon,  an 
achievement  worthy  of  St.  C>eorge  himaelf,  for  this 
dra^au  is  one  of  tbe  most  formidable  monateia  of  the 
unwritten  constitution. 

A  liorn  iMliior.  publicist,  h.kI  iiiiuiterof  literary  fence, 
Mr.  Morley  i>  one  of  the  moat  highly  organised  and 
terhnirnlly  aiimirabie  of  Bagllsb  writerH,  and  he  is  one 
of  the  few  easayista  of  whon  prose  it  can  be  said  that  it 
can  be  placed,  without  aertous  injury,  in  juxupoeitton 
with  tli.it  of  Miittliew  .\rnol(l. 

Directly  or  imlirecily,  nearly  everything  that  Mr. 
Morley  has  written  ban  been  aimed  at  enlightening  the 
political  understending  and  sobering  tlie  political  judg- 
ment of  bis  fUknr*«mntrTnieo. 

MR.  BBTCI  AB  AN  OXFOBn  DOM. 

Mr.  Jam«fl  Rryce  comes  next,  and  ifae  third 

plare  is  ^iveti  to  Mr.  .Xuf^ti.'-tine  Hirroll.  Tn  re- 
ference to  Mr.  Bryce's  literary  work,  the  writer 
saye : 

If  Mr.  Morle^  most  ohaTucterlHtie  work  may  be 

"'•miM  up  m  rvpreseuting  the  output  of  the  review- 
\>  I  iter  and  osiiyist  par  excellence  of  our  time,  that  of 
Mr.  llryce  may  be  classifliHl  even  inore  conclusively  a.-4 
that  of  tbe  very  beet  type  of  Oxford  dou— a  don,  be  it 
I  undemtood,  of  tiM  moet  delightful  manoen»  tbe  least 
"KtAnd-offlRh"  cabinet  minister  of  his  centur>%  with  a 
mind  greatly  enlarged  by  politics,  enriched  by  exteOHive 
trnvel.  anil  KHniinheil  with  an  almost  UUTtvaled  Store  of 
agreeable  personal  remiuwoences. 


His  lltcrarj-  work  dlTtdes  itself  naturally  Into  three 

categories, —  til e  e.\tende*l  prize  essay,  the  extende<I  va- 
catiun-tour  Htudy,  and  the  enlarged  commou-rouai 
memoir  of  academic  apprsebitioo. 

MB.  BIBtUeU.  :  A  THORODOH  BOOKMAM. 

The  writer,  in  describing  Mr.  BirreU'e  liter- 
ary powers,  says  he  is,  perhaps,  tlip  preatest 
uiudern  master  of  thu  quip.  Of  his  apprecia- 
tive faculty  he  adds : 

Mr.  Hirrell  is,  of  course.,  much  more  excliuively  a 
bookman  than  either  Mr.  Moriej  or  Mr,  Bryce,  and  tat 
that  reasmi,  among  otbers,  bis  work  Is  prnbably  mora 

familiar  to  our  readers,  anrl,  cons«piently,  le>cs  in  need 
of  a  showman.  To  tiic  luuilytlcal  faculty  of  Mr.  Morley, 
or  to  tlie  cinistrnctlve  lil.storical  ^ift  of  Mr.  Bryce,  he 
would  he  the  last  person,  we  ioiagine,  to  make  any  claim. 
Aa  a  sensitlTe  appredator  of  the  best  literatim  of  ^ 
past,  however,  by  the  combined  methods  of  private 
judgment  and  the  soundest  standards  of  former  critics 
Mr.  Birrell  has  pmlmbly  no  rival. 

I  apprehend  that  be  will  be  wasted  at  the  hkliuHtiuu 
Office,  though  if  education  gains  only  half  m  uch  as 
letters  must  lose  during  his  sojoom  at  Whitebail  tbe 
country  will  bare  made  a  good  bargain. 

Among  other  anthors  in  the  Liberal  party  the 

writer  iru  ntitms  Baron  FitzmauricH  of  Leigh, 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  Mr.  Haldaue,  and  others. 

f 

The  Qulftt»ea«nO*  of  Blrrelllsm. 

In  the  Fthniary  number  of  the  fall  Mall 
Magazine,  Mr.  Herbert  Vivian  has  an  article  on 
**  Mr.  Birrell  in  Literature  and  in  Politiee.**  Mr. 

Birroll,  lio  writes,  has  his  prejndicos,  hut  liis  ef- 
forts to  be  vindictive  are  painful  failures.  Thai» 
he  seems  to  be  very  severe  on  Dean  Swift,  but 
in  the  end  he  remarks.  '•  Aftor  all,  it  is  a  kindly 
place,  thia  planet,"  and  hero  we  have  the  quintea* 
sence  of  BirrelHam. 

In  reference  to  politics,  Mr.  Birrell  says  he 
will  never  l  e  a  ili'loprate  to  tlie  Ilou^f  nf  < Com- 
mons. All  tluit  a  constituency  has  a  iigia  to 
expect  from  its  member  is  that  he  shall  be  in 
pMK-ral  nc'oni  with  the  viewa  of  the  party  which 
supported  him. 
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BRIEFER  NOTES  ON  TOPICS  IN  THE 

PERIODICALS. 

SUBJECTS  TREATED  IN  THE  POPULAR  AMfcRJCAN  MONTHLIES. 


Trarrl  and  Dosorlpt Ion.— Several  of  the  ilhis- 
lnit«<l  ujHKiizines  (ur  XIarch  are  larKely  devoted  to 
travel  sketclies  and  descriptions  of  itU'Cresting  natural 
Keaery  at  home  and  abroad.  Among  th«  moat  striking 
of  tbem  are  the  late  William  Sharps  aoBOUnt  of  "The 
Garden  of  the  San"  (Sicily),  in  the  Century;  Henry 
Xomian'ii  record  of  an  aatomobiling  tour  of  thirteen 
hundred  miles  ibruuiih  some  of  the  most  iiitcrcHtlng 
scenery  in  Europe,  which  he  contributei^  to  Hcribntr's ; 
Anthony  Fiala'a  contin nation  of  hin  Arctic  experiences, 
in  JTcClitre's;  and  tour  ilioBtntedutlolaainfiarper'a, 
Mtitlad,  raspeettvely.  **  A  KIgbt*B  Bide  with  Arab  Ban- 
diut,"  by  Charles  W.  Furlong;  "Ibex  Shooting  in  th«» 
Xonntainsi  of  Baluchistan,"  by  Joeteph  <J.  Gr«w  ;  -la 
Western  Camps,"  by  Bishop  Talbot,  and  "A  Colorado 
Giader,"  tuf  Jalins  Hendenon.  The  laet-niuned  paper, 
which  b  a  deacrlptlmi  of  Ampaboe  Olneler,  f  n  dblorndo, 

shoald  be  read  hj  all  those  Americana,  at  least,  who  go 
abrotul  in  qiit!.Ht  of  natural  scenery  but  who  have  not  the 
faliite-it  c< inception  of  t  he  .scenic  wonders  of  their  own 
laad.  Arapahoeia  a  trneglacier,  lias  been  visited hjrcx* 
pertenoed  geologrirte.  mapped,  phoie^tmphed,  and  thor- 
oaghly  8tU(lii-<l.---"  A  Day  with  tlie  Kotind-T'p" *D 
impreaaiou  ut  Iht;  Wt-stern  utillle  country  contributed 
to  Serllmer'B  by  N.  C.  Wyeth.— Mr.  M.  G.  Cunnlflf 
init«s  in  the  fForid's  IForJIc  on  "  Texas  and  the  Tex- 
an^* eovering  rattcli  Of  OtB  fleld  exploited  laat  nontli 
in  the  Rkvt fw  of  Reviews.—"  Empire  Building  in  the 
Great  ."vnithwest"  ia  the  subject  of  an  intorcRting  sur- 
rey by  CharleH  M.  Harvey  in  the  Mi  tmpoUtan  Maga- 
siiK.  The  irrigation  operations  in  that  part  nf  the 
eoontry  are  described  by  Julian  W.  Helburn  in  the 
American  /{lustroled  Maqazint,  under  the  title  "The 
Kden  Makers" — Cnemavaca,  the  capital  of  tbe  State  of 
Moreli>H,  in  Moufhern  Mexico,  Is  the  subject  of  a  hrief 
article  by  Clara  Dristtjll  in  Applcton's  liookhn-rrn.—A 
study  of  New  Orleans,  the  Manii  Gras,  and  some  negro 
^pn  is  oontributed  to  the  Jfetropolttan  fay  CJorinne 
CL  HeUeo.— Hie  Moie  nagatiiM  haa  an  eutertataing 
paper  enUtled  **8lHto1dng  In  an  Old  Town,"  by  IL  H. 
Squire. 

AiogrApbical  ftketoliea.— The  March  magaitnei 

am  aim  notable  far  Che  tumsnally  large  number  ci 

character  sketches*  and  stndies  of  important  personali- 
ti«>  liviug  and  deoil.  Among  the  most  substantial  con- 
tributions of  this  nature  is  Mr.  Frederick  Trevor  Hill's 
thoroii|{hand  scholarly  paper  on  ''Lincoln  tbe  Lawyer,'' 
iHikh  fatim  one  of  a  series  of  artides  now  running  tn 
tbeCmfHrj/.  In  the  current  Installment  Mr.  Hill  ^howR 
that  Ltucolu's  legal  attainmeutts  although  it  hu^^  bc-eu 
the  fashion  to  speak  rather  slightingly  of  them,  really 
bed  a  direct  and  intimate  relation  to  his  snocess  in  poli- 
tics  sad  administration. — Another  contribution  to  the 
Century  that  throws  not  a  little  light  on  a  mo«t  inter* 
CNting  personality  is  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Bi-shop's  account  of 
hiik long  friendship  with  the  late  .Tohii  H;i.v.  — In  Mun- 
•ey'ctppear  three  studies  of  living  personalities,—"  Tbe 
GiMlHt  Living  Tenor*  <Bnrioo  Oanmo),  bgr  Bmina  B.. 


Kaufman  :  Eleanor  Robson,  by  Matthew  White,  Jr. ; 
and  G rover  Cleveland,  by  Frank  A.  Mousey.— The  Ger- 
man Emperor  is  the  subject  of  a  rather  elaborate  article 
by  A.  Maurice  Low  in  the.<l(U»n(ic.— lothesame  roagar 
itae,  Bradford  Torrey  eontrlbotee  an  appreciation  of 
Anatole  France. — Jesse  T.ynch  Williams  writes  la  Ap' 
picton'ji  UnoMovers  on  "Uarrie:  A  Triumph  of  Per- 
sonality." In  Mr.  Mnnsey's  new  maKaziae,  the  Scrap 
Book,  Ktisha  Jay  Edwards  contributes  a  chapter  in 
President  Roosevelt's  life  concerned  chiefly  with  his 
attitude  toward  the  labor  unions. — In  our  nview  of 
tbe  March  numbers  we  have  noted  only  one  article  of 
an  autobiographical  nature,— namely,  the  fifth  in8t«ll- 
raent  of  "The  HemiuiNceuces  of  a  Long  Life,  "  which 
the  Hon.  Carl  Scburz  Is  contributing  to  JfcCIure's.  In 
this  number  Mr.  Schun  continoM  the  jylatlon  of 
experiences  In  the  military  operntioos  of  1M0  In  Ger* 
many.— Mr.  G.  B.  Ptnart  contributes  to  LippincoW 8 
some  personal  rectiUections  of  .leau  Ingelow,  the  "home 
poet."— In  ifnnseyx,  FVofessar  Harry  Thurston  Pack 
tells  the  romantic  story  of  Emma  Lyon,  or  I^idy  Ham- 
ilton.—Dr.  Andrew  D.  White  oontlntteR  In  tbcdtlantle 
his  analysis  of  the  stat.osmnn'ihip  of  Tiirgot. — In  the 
same  magazine  Gamaliel  Hradford,  .Jr.,  reviews  the 
letters  of  Horace  Wal{Xile  -  'riu-  (irnnd  Magazine  con- 
tains a  paper  on  Sir  Henry  Irvlag  by  Joeeph  Hatton. 

Social,  Gcoiidmic,  and  Political  Dlscuasiona. 
—  Good  examples  of  the  searching,  thoroughgoing 
analy>is  of  modern  sociid  tendencieH  that  marks  a  great 
deal  of  the  most  recent  thinking  and  writing  by  Amer- 
icana on  American  bu.sines8  life  are  afforded  by  three 
prominent  artieke  in  the  Marob  magazines,- "The 
Love  of  Wealth  and  tbe  Public  Service, "  by  Profesaor 
F.  W.  Taussig  in  the  AflaiiUr  MoiitJily :  "CommiTcial 
MaechiavcUism,"  by  Ida  M.  Tarbell  In  McVlurc'tt,  and 
"Life  Insurance  Comiption,*' bf  **Q. P."  in  the  IKorl^t 
Work.  In  the  Iaefr>named  paper  eqpecially  the  inMr- 
play  of  Wall  street  Inflneooes  of  various  origins  and 
kinships  in  precipitating  business  quarrels  that  led 
within  tbe  past  year  to  the  exposures  of  insurance  rot- 
tenneee  In  New  York  is  graphically  described. — Not 
Ies.4  convincing  ie  Mr,  Bay  Stanoani  iiaker'a  master- 
ly exposition  of  lailroad  trafQo  methods  In  JfcClitre^ 
this  month's  cotitribution  being  concerned  with  the 
devices  perfected  by  the  big  transportation  compa- 
nies for  the  influencing  of  public  opinion.  The  star- 
tling fact  that  there  are  now  in  this  country  &|000b- 
OOO  women  wage  earners  Is  made  the  theme  of  an 
article  In  Success  by  Juliet  Willwr  Tompkins.— In  the 
Adinitic.  "Some  Equivocal  Rights  of  Lalxjr  '  are  dis- 
cussed by  tJeor>;e  W.  Al^er. — A  thouLrht  fu!  paper  in  the 
same  magazine  by  Major  R.  L.  BuUard,  eatitied  "Pre- 
paring Our  MoroB  for  Ctovemment,"  throws  rnniA  light 
on  the  dtfllealtiee  encountered  by  American  emissaries 
to  that  Mohammedan  people. — Mr.  Herbert  N.  Caaaon 
trives  in  Munscy's  an  estimate  of  m  n  r  .  ;  the  contribu- 
tions made  by  the  Germans  to  American  industrial  and 
drlD  davelopment. 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  FOREIGN  REVIEWS. 


The  Decline  In  the  British  Blrth-Rate.— Pro- 

fe»»«ir  .Tiiliti  \V.  Taylor,  writiuj^  i:i  the  y iuctt  •  nth  Ci  n- 
tury  (London)  for  Februiiry,  '-ays  lliiit  the  oj^-ti  M'cri'L 
of  the  decline  of  t  he  birth-rau-  is  t  liat  the  use  of  pre- 
ventive checks  is  increafiing.  He  holds  thnt  their  um 
i.H  wrong  and  has  tnipchievotis  resaltn.  He  says:  "(1) 
Our  birl li-r-iff  is  stviulily  ilecliiiiiit;.  ("Ji  Thi~.  is  (Iik- to 
artiflcial  ^reveatioa.  (3)  The  illegitin)at«  birt  h-rat«  is 
affeetad  aa  well  as  tbe  legitimate,  and  from  tlie  iiame 
caui<e;  then'forc,  the  illpfrit  imate  birth-rate  is  no  longer 
a  criteriuu  of  morality.  (4;  This  in  slowly  bringing 
grievous  phvHicali  moral,  and.  aocial  evils  OA  the  whole 
oommunitr." 

An  International  Nnvnl  Programme. — In  the 
CoTittJitpo/'i  i  ;/  }{<  I'ii  If  (Loudon;  for  February,  Mr.  G. 
Shaw-Lefevr<-,  at  iho  close  of  an  article  on  "Rival 
Kvrtm,"  asks;  "  Would  it  not  be  powible  to  devise 
some  International  arrangement  under  Which  a  limit 
should  1k»  iiiii>i--^tHl  on  tliu  arin  iment*  of  the  three 
powers  1  The  French  and  Gerntan  navies  are  no  uearly 
equal  In  strength  of  armameat  thai  It  would  aeem  to  Iw 
possible  to  come  to  some  arrangement.  It  WOOld  no 
doubt  be  conce<le<l  that  Kngland,  by  reairon  of  it*  in* 
sular position, aii'l  its  ^rrcat  pows^iims tul  th<-se«s, 
and  its  vast  commerce,  is  eutitletl  to  mai  ntaia  a  navy  at 
least  equal  to  those  of  the  two  other  powers  combined. 
Meanwhile,  it  ha8  been  shown  by  the  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty that  the  construction  of  four  powerful  vessels  in 
each  year  will  adequately  meet  the  programnu  s  of 
France  and  Germany.  It  appears  to  follow  logically 
and  with  financial  praeision  that  an  expenditure  crit 
£((,500,000  a  yeAr  on  new  constructions  will  provide 
theiie  four  powerful  vessels  in  each  year,  and  give  us 
ample  margin  for  other  naval  requirementa," 

The  Patnre  of  the  Armenluna.— Mr.  L.  Villari, 

writing' in  the  Fortni'jhtly  Hi  rli  u:  (Ijnulou)  for  Kflt- 
ruary  on  "The  Anarchy  in  the Cauc»su.s  'H«^rtks  highly 
of  the  Arnieniuns.  He  says:  **Th«ybave  built  up  the 
trade  and  industry  of  tbeCAOOaans,  and  they  form  ae< 
tive  and  intelligent  bnsfnenn  colonies  In  every  city  of 
Turkey,  IV-rsin.  utid  soutlifiii  Hussiii.  Tlipyaredevotod 
to  education,  and  spare  neitLcrtlTori  nor  money  to  send 
their  childven  to  good  school^.  Tht-re  is  maayaaiUit' 
crate  Armenian  iteasnnt  in  the  wilds  of  Asia  whose  sons 
arc  studying  at  St.  Petersburg,  or  Berlin,  or  Paris.  In 
the  Caucasus,  itukoil.  t  lu  y  :irc  t  he  mily  element  of  iral 
civilisation,  and  I  am  conviuccd  that  tliey  will  end  by 
becoming  the  predominant  race ;  that  they  will  play  the 
part  of  t)ip  Bulgarians  in  the  Balkans,  with  whom  they 
have  many  points  of  resemblance.  If  Russia  learns 
wifdom  they  will  prove  a  most  useful  element,  both  in 
her  internal  and  her  foreign  policy.  For  without  the 
friendship  of  the  Armenians  no  nation  can  rule  in  the 
Middle  East." 

The  Allegml  American  Failure  in  Porto  Rico. 
—The  writer  of  the  article  on  American  foreign  policy 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  the  ctirrent  quarter  Ind' 

dentally  exprt's.>»es  a  very  gloomy  njiiiiioti  upon  the  re- 
sult of  the  Americiin  aiinexatiou  of  Porto  Hico.  He 
says;  "The  presiMit  c<»n<lition  of  Porto  Rico  is  dei>lor- 
able,  and  this  is  entirely  duo  to  well-meant  but  mi»- 
tivkcn  legislation.   That  islaud,  which  is  capable  of  pro- 


dU4dng.  annually,  half  a  million  tons  of  sugar,  only 

turns  out  h1x>uI  one  hundred  thonsaiul,  n  gno<l  deal  less 
than  during  its  beat  days  under  Spjiutsb  rule.  There 
is  tcMlay  more  trade  with  the  United  States,  but  much 
1«»8  total  trade  than  under  S]win.  The  great  produo- 
tion  of  coffee,  which  formerly  found  a  mnrlcet  in  Spain 
and  is  now  kept  out  bj'  heavy  duties  has  not  In'Oii  cam- 
ponsated  for  by  an  increase  in  the  export  to  the  United 
States.  Ko  new  ra.tlro»d.<i  have  been  hoilt  In  the  lalnod, 
owing  to  restrictive  legislation,  which  prnhibita  Mf 
corporations  from  enpajtinj^  in  business  tliere." 

JEklucAtion  Impractical  iu  S|»«in.— In  an  article 
on  "Pttblie  Tastraetion  in  Spain,"  in  Nuatro  Tiempo 

(Mwlrid),  Eduardo  Sanz  y  Esc.irtin  ^ayn  :  "The  divorce 
between  instruction  and  life,  of  which  Taino  Kpoke  in 
1890,  is  nowhere  so  complete,  so  radical,  as  in  our  own 
country  (Spain).  Life,  with  its  real  and  l^tiooate  re- 
quirements, with  its  laws  and  objectives,  anatalns  no 
relation  with  what  is  ofTiciiilly  ooiisideri'd  as  its  prepara- 
tion and  apprentine-ship.  Our  instruction,  iu  all  its 
giadee,  holds  as  an  ideal  the  formation  of  men  that 
know  theories,  even  though  incapable  of  applying  them ; 
that  have  the  appeaianee  of  knowing,  without  pomeHs- 
Ing  positive  aii<l  fruitful  kuowIedKe.  Yet.  umloubt- 
ediy,  if  anywhere  it  would  bo  well  to  adopt  the  ideal  of 
action,  it  la  in  Spai  n .  Not  i  n  i  ntelligenee,  but  in  activ- 
ity, are  we  »ei)arat«<l  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  We 
df)  tint  lack  minds  full  of  principles  and  reason  iiig.s,  but 
li  t  want  vigorous  wills  that  trace  the  redeeming 
furrow  in  the  direction  of  progress.  Our  instruction 
should  aim,  above  all,  atapplla^Jon,— *notor  learning; 
but  of  doing,'— according  to  the  example  of  the  North 
Americans.  The  prt;dominance  of  speculative  ioHtruo- 
tion  can  only  be  given  normally  when  the  knowiadge 
and  the  activities  of  application  have  created  n  aouttd 
and  Arm  base  of  material  well-being  and  poRitive  rea- 
soning. The  contrary  Is  what  has  happr  ned  in  ^,iir 
country ;  science  has  liecome  a  series  of  sterile  aljstrao- 
tions.  If  work  is  the  great  master,  the  great  educator, 
of  raoei,  we  must  acknowledgs  that  we  lack  the  great 
and  true  education.  Kot  In  vain  is  the  lottery  a  na- 
tiunal  in-^titution  ;  not  ^'''tlj  nt  raiise  do  we  tran.sform 
our  beasts  of  burdt^tt,  peHceful  and  loyal  aids  to  man, 
into  ferocious  brutes  destined  to  bloody  combata;  it 
was  for  something  that  our  lost  colonies,  instead  of  con- 
tributing to  the  greatness  of  the  metropolp.  were  princi- 
j)any  inexhaustible  preserves  to  create  or  repair,  by  ex- 
ploitation or  by  fraud,  the  fortunes  that  should  have 
been  made  hy  troltCiil  Inltlativa  and  aetivity  for  tha 
home  oonntry.** 

The  German  Case  In  the  Morocco  Question.— 
The  German  press  has  besn  very  sparing  in  itseotaini«n( 
on  the  Morocco  situation.  Therefore,  a  long  and  de- 
tailed artirk  in  a  recent  number  of  the  IlSlfc.  the  TUt- 
lin  weekly,  !»etiiiig  forth  the  German  contentions  is 
noteworthy.  The  writer.  Dr.  Wilhelm  Cohnstadt,  re- 
calls the  French  occupation  of  Tunis,  and  emphasizes 
the  resemblance  between  the  proceedings  of  France  in 

that  country  arrd  in  Mororr  i  "  It  is  simplj'  a  case  of 
witat  Prince  Billow  has  referred  to  as  'the  TuuisiflcA- 
tion  of  Morocco.'"  As  to  the  much  talked  of  reforma 
in  the  Moorish  Empire,  Dr.  Cohnstadt  says:  "It  ivn^ 
no  doubt  high  time  fur  certain  reforms.   But,  afi«r  ail. 
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WM  it  not  France  that  always  opposed  reforms,  even 
when  ftuggested  by  the  MatOOetB  OoTtrnment  itmlf  F 
The  efforts  and  seal  of  the  yoang  Salten,  Abdol  Asis. 
to  open  his  coantry  to  Earopean  cnltnre  baye  failed 
only  iM-^aiisc  of  France.   One  of  the  hi^h  dignitaries  of 
Movooco,  a  family  relative  of  the  Sultan,  la  reported 
toluive  reeently  remarked:  *If  Fiaaee  really  wants 
to  holp  this  country,  why  does  she  not  support  those 
who  are  tryiu;;  to  bring  about  real  tax-regulation  V 
The  Gi-rnian   writor  further   refers  to   the  opinions 
of  the  British  mioister  at  Taugier*  Sir  John  Drum- 
nond  Hay,  and  qnotm  tbe  fbHowing,  wbfeli  lieattrtb- 
nf»«.  to  the  French  (iiplumat :  *' I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
acliuu  uf  the  French  Government  or  jts  representativeiii 
in  thij«  country  that  would  have  furthered  civilization 
or  induced  any  retonn  for  the  benefit  of  Moroooow  I 
eluUlenge  any  Frencbroan  to  name  eneb  a  one."  Dr. 
Cohnstadt  considers  France's  chiirn  iirisinis;  from  the 
Denrness  of  her  Algerian  culotiy  to  Moriicco.   It  wat* 
really  not  to  preserve  order,  he  says,  but  to  funient 
diaorder,  tbat  Franoe  waa  aiming.  It  cannot  be  gain- 
■tid  tbat  certidn  oolonfat  adventiircta,  leaving  Algeria, 
[wiiftnite*!  into  Morocco  in  warcli  of  a  "spliere  of  influ- 
ence,"—imitators  of  the  Uictics  of  Dr.  Jamiefioa  of  the 
Transvaal.   The  proposition  to  eheek  the  riots  of  wild 
trihesi  by  French  police  would  seem  to  be  justiHad,  says 
this  German  witer,  when  Germany  is  granted  the  same 
privilege,  and  yot,  he  continues,  in  a  country  like  Mo- 
roeoo  privileges  are  good  on  paper  but  are  worthleaa 
nalCM  there  Is  a  stnniK  army  ready  to  enforce  their 
rights.   "  Hp  who  controls  the  gendarmerie  controls 
the  entire  cuuutry,  from  ttie  Sultan  down  to  the  least 
of  the  kaids.    Frenc  h  polic  iuK,  therefore,  would  mean 
the  first  step  In  the  Tuulsiacatiou  of  Monwoo."  In  sop> 
port  of  this  contention  Dr.  Cohnstadt  qnotes  the  ino' 
poMil  of  fioneml  Liantry,  the  French  commander  in 
Algeria,  with  tbe  object  of  organiziog  a  Franco-Moroo- 
CHIfffadarmerfe  for  the  protection  of  the  boundary, 
IbeeKpenaes  to  be  ooreied  oat  of  tbe  Moroccan  taxes. 
XorBOTer,  Ftanee,  as  this  German  writer  points  out, 
has  already  obtained  concessions  for  a  railroad  to  Fez, 
thus  practically  extending  the  boundary  of  Algeria  up 
to  the  Atlas  Muuntatus.   '^Germany  does  not  object  to 
this.  She  can  easily  sesb  however,  what  it  would  mMA 
for  western  Morocco  to  han  the  eontnl  of  th*  poiko 
ftnve  turned  over  to  FMidi  haads^** 

dtlldren  awd  Sleep.  —  The  custom  of  arooslng 
childn-n  from  their  beds  to  work  on  their  school  les- 
Houfe  or  to  go  to  school, — in  a  word,  the  custom  of 
depriving  children  of  the  amount  of  rest  rcfiuirffi  for 
normal  mental  and  pbyidcal  healthy— Is,  to  quote  Vll- 
IttHnitf  on,  one  of  the  worst  evils  of  the  day.**  Chll- 
dren  arc  not  permitted  to  slt^-p  pnouKh.  Their  lu'Rht  is 
too  short.  All  children  uuder  sixteeu  years  of  age  re- 
quire at  least  from  nine  to  ten  hours  of  sleep,— this  is 
the  minimnm  ligare.  In  winter,  the  child  needs  even 
more  sleep  than  .  It  leqolres  In  summer.  Bat,  winter 
and  sunitner,  spring  and  autumn,  children  need  plenty 
of  rest  (Ike  relaxation  of  mind  and  body  in  sleep)  to  re- 
gain the  mental  and  physical  strength  lost  by  close 
application  to  study,  and  to  give  the  hcain  time  to  make 
good  Its  depletion. 

The  Auditory  Powers  of  Deaf>Mates.— Con- 
tiaiy  (otbegeneral  )>elief  that  there  are  very  tew  deaf- 
mutes  who  are  absolutely  deaf  (that  is  to  my,  who  do 
hot  bear  a  sonud  of  some  sort),  nearly  all  deaf  people, 


according  to  V UUiftration,  can  bear  some  sound,  but, 
vatlke  the  normal  ear,  thedeaf  ear  hears  only  very  deep 
or  solemn  sonnds.  The  savant  Marage,  noting  this 
peculiarity,  states  that  some  of  the  lower  animals 
(spiders,  amotiK  others)  heat-  nly  deep  or  solemn 
Bounds,— at  least,  we  may  conclude  so,  from  the  fact 
thattlMy  do  not  pay  any  attention  to  or  seem  to  noUee 
any  sounds  but  those  that  are  deep  and  solemn.  We 
know  that  the  spider  has  no  auditory  organ  of  any 
kind.  \»  he,  having  tione  of  tiie  organs  commonly 
considered  indispensable  to  hearing,  is  attracted  to  at- 
tention hy,  or  in  some  way  made  eonsekms  of,  deep 
sounds,  may  it  not  l)e  that  his  apparent  failure  to  be- 
come cuQ.»ciuuti  of  or  to  "hear "sounds  which  are  not 
deep  may  be  considered  a  phenomenon  of  tact  instead  of 
a  j^enomenon  of  audition  f  And  if  that  be  the  fact, 
eoiuld  not  deaf-mutes  develop  the  power  to  **1iear" 
mora  than  thsy  have  heard  up  to  the  ptessot  time  t 

Modern  Bnrgery  and  the  Heart.— In  an  arttele 
on  "Thu  Heart's  Kesistanoe  to  Wounds,"  r/Ilu«tratton 
(Paris)  mentions  some  facts  not  generally  known.  It 
says  :  ■'  We  are  accustomed  to  con.sider  tiie  heart  as  an 
extremely  sensitive  organ,  one  that  cannot  be  touched 

a  fonlgtt  bo<ty  without  death  following.  But  modem 
surgery  recognizes  In  this  organ  a  great  toleration  ;  not 
only  can  we  perform  operations  upon  the  heart,  but  the 
latter  resists  very  serious  injuries.  Wounds  of  the 
heart  In  attempts  at  suicide  give  a  mortality  of  40  per 
cent,  which  represents  more  than  a  third  of  the 
coveries.  A  snrp^nn  cites  a  ca.se  In  which  he  had  to 
search  in  thu  heart  for  a  ball  that  a  young  girl  Lad  i>hot 
into  herself.  He  did  not  succeed  in  finding  it,  in  spit« 
of  nnmeroos  searches  and  tbe  energetio  handling  of  tbe 
heart  But  the  patient  MirvlveB,  not  only  the  hall 
(which  ra  '.i  ^  f- I py  revealed  as  being  iu  the  very  thick 
of  the  urf^'ati),  but  &\ini  the  protracted  probings  of  the 
surgeon,  on  the  interior  even  of  the  pericardium. 
Wounds  of  the  heart  are  lerious  from  the  fact  of  the 
copious  hemorrhage  whieh  they  often  excite,  for  then 
the  bhxid  accumulates  in  the  j)ericardium  and  the  com- 
pression Anally  induces  cardiac  arrest;  and,  when  the 
nutritive  vessels  of  the  muscle  are  aflccted,  death  also 
rapidly  attpervenes  from  the  lack  of  nutHtive  irri^'n- 
tion  of  the  organ.  But,  outside  of  these  conditions,  we 
may  hope  for  recovery.  Wlien  syncope  sui)ervenes 
uuder  the  influence  of  the  traumatic  sliock,  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  mafntaitt  tiie  respiratory  and  etreulatory 
functions  by  ma^ge  of  the  heart  u-y  me  the  functions 
of  this  organ  retetablish  thembelvc.-i,  the  inhibitive 
nervous  effect  not  being  long  in  ceasing.  Really,  that 
amounts  to  si^iog  that  it  is  possible  to  recover  from  a 
sudden  death  hy  arrest  of  the  heart* 

No  Auti-Seiuitism  iu  Italy.— Iu  the  Rasferrnn 
NmiomiU  (Florence),  Senator  C.  F.  Gabba  makes  "An 
Appeal  to  lulian  Israelites  in  Regard  to  Zionism."  In 
this  arttele  he  points  out  that  Italy  Is  the  only  country 
where  there  Is  no  anti-Semitism.  There  are  about 
thirty  thou.sand  Jews  in  Italy,  but  they  have  lived  there 
for  centuries,  and  are  so  thoroughly  and  patriotically 
Italianised  that  they  are  not  considered  adifferent  race, 
and  are  only  differentiated  as  a  religious  faith.  Only 
in  Italy  e.vists  tlmt  fusion  of  Israelite  citizenship  with 
Christian  which  Theodor  Mommsen  declared  tbe  only 
remedy  for  anti-Semitism.  Until  the  hat  Zionist  con- 
gress at  Basel,  no  Italian  Jew  had  taken  part  in  the 
movement  Then  one  Italian  delegat«  appeared,  and 
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fham  WW  nndi  oonjtetor*  wbeiber  be  reprencatcd  his 
ItalUn  oo-wltgloiilsta,  or  only  htixMelf.  fixator  Oabbft 

ftfls  sure  of  the  Intter,  and  lii-  ai)i)oals  to  all  Italian 
.Iew8  not  to  allow  the  separatist  idea  to  lie  taught  in 
Italy,  but  to  keep  the  preiient  happy  conditiuu  of  no 
prejudice  in  either  reli^on  for  the  other.  Zionism,  he 
thinkt),  can  only  add  bitterness  where  achiiim  already 
exlHts,  and,  wben  Uwra  IsiunNb  It  >  moral  erinio  to 
iDtrodaoe  it* 

A  New  Waj  of  Getting  Rid  of  NIcotine^A. 
German  cben^  stiggeste  a  simple  meaim  of  purifyltrg 
totem  aiiMka.  **]niM>e  •  wmlX  trid  of  eotton  wool 


soaked  in  perehlomte  of  iron  in  tlie  cigar  or  cigarette 
holder,"  aays  Dr.  Thoms  In  VlUtutralion,  "and  bqI- 

phuric  hydrogen,  easetitial  oil.  einpyreunmtic  oil.  and 
nearly  all  the  nicotine  and  ibi  products  by  decompoei* 
tiou,  cyanbydric  aetd,  and  mumonfa  am  toudly  eUinl- 
nated.  The  noxious  qualities  are  taken  from  the  smoke, 
and  the  smoker  can  enjoy  his  smoke  knowing  that  it 
cannot  hurt  hitn.  As  the  vajxjr  of  perchlorate  is  not 
noxious  there  is  no  danger  in  iahaliug  it,  and  as  it  is 
nofe  fsanrtod  In  the  Altered  emoke  ft  has  no  aortoiia  dbet 
on  the  aroma."  Wo  do  not  vouch  for  this  last  state- 
ment, and  the  doctor  himself  intimates  that  he  will 
IsaTB  ttet  point  to  be  decldied  Iqr  the  einokenk 
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The  OnlyOaa  That  Will  Wot  Ijiqnefy.— Not  long 

a^'o.  "^ys  Henri  li  rnville.  writing  in  1,<h  Annn^e*^ 
we  Hiiiil  that  all  gas  couUl  \m  liqut'fit^<l.  Now  wpc^iuuot 
say  that,  as  no  one  han  been  able  to  liquefy  helium. 
Helium  was  found  first  in  the  sun.  We  know  that 
spectral  analysis— or  the  study  of  the  raj's  of  the  solar 
fsi»e<'truiu — permits  us  to  determine  tiie  cliaracter  of  the 
bodies  found  in  vapors  in  the  sun,  aud  by  that  means 
fldentists  have  proved  that  Bpeetral  rhye  do  not  corre- 
spoTul  to  any  body  that  has  been  found  on  or  in  the 
earth.  Hut  lu  liutn  has  been  found  as  an  earthly  gas, 
and  it  has  excit^'d  tlie  curiosity  of  the  astronomers. 
They  Ituow  that  it  is  a  gas  which  was  detached,  or  de- 
duced, from  metal  or  from  mineral  wmroes,  that  it  wae 
examined  by  the  exceedingly  thorough  means  fnrnifshed 
by  the  spectroscope,  and  that  when  thus  te^tcKl  it  gavo 
precisely  the  characteristic  rays  given  by  the  body 
foaod  in  ttie  snn.  T)>e  gas  so  stadied  was  helinm.  It 
was  flrst  seen  In  the  sun,  and,  while  still  »  creatnre 
of  the  sun  and  seen  nowhere  else,  ff  -irm  given  its  name 
(from  the  name  of  the  sun).  Then,  sumu  time  after  it 
bad  been  classified  as  belonging  to  the. sun,  it  was  found 
in  a  natural  product  of  the  eartli.  Ttien  the  scientists 
fell  upon  it,  analyzed  it,  and  gaveont  the  Information 
tiiat  it  wji.H  an  emanation  of  the  enigmatic  metal,  ra- 
dium, which,  after  performing  other  feats,  bad,aHalai>t 
resort,  blown  itself  out  In  gas  and  been  wdoomed  by 
science  as  helium.  It  is  not  ncces.sary  to  linger  on  this 
point.,  as  exhaustive  studies  made  last  year  gave  the  lie 
to  tliHt  theory.  The  true  theory  will  be  a  pro<luct  of 
the  science  of  the  future.  It  would  be  of  great  phiiosopb- 
Icsl  iiit«fest,-^-«Lnd  of  more  or  less  praotioal  Interest, 
I«  rhaps.  to  f!nd  means  to  liquefy  helinm  and  place  it 
in  !  he  cati'gory  of  the  other  gaseis  which  have  all  been 
liquefied.  The  English  doctor,  James  Dewar,  took  he- 
lium that  came  from  the  springs  of  Bath,  and  tried  bgr 
every  known  means  to  aooompllsh  its  liquefaction.  Pro 
ft  ssor  Olszewski,  of  Cracow,  extracted  helium  from  a 
mineral  fthorianite),  compressed  it  under  one  hundred 
and  eighty  atmospheres,  eooled  it  to  the  solidifj'lng 
poiui  iu  hydrogen,  then  suddenly  relaxed  it^and  yet  the 
gas  remained  gas,  although  by  the  means  wed  he  had 
obtained  the  lowest  temperature  known — 271  degrees. 
Such  resistance  is  the  more  notable  because  S71  degrees 
is  absolutely  xero  temperatnre^— the  point  where,  by 
all  earthly  calculation,  the  possibility  to  increase  in 
frigidity  cease.H.  or,  in  other  words,  the  point  where  the 
excf>si  ve,  almost  iiiiini;»ginHhle,  cold  touclies  this  limit : 
0.  Is  helium  an  irreducible  gasf  If  so,  it  is  an  exeep- 
tional  gas.  No  other  gas  known  to  seleneeean  resist  the 
degree  of  cold  applied  by  Prof*  Olsiewikl  to  hellam. 


A  New  Theory  of  the  Cm^aa»  ot  Appendi- 
citis.—Writing  in  the  T'))is(h'nt  CFrankfort-on-Maiii), 
Dr.  Lud.  Mahler  discusses  the  latest  theories  of  appen- 
dicitis. The  motives  tot  the  loflammation  of  the  ap- 
pendix are  more  and  more  attracting  the  attention  of 
physicfaus  as  well  as  of  laymen.  Scarcely  known  ten 
years  ago,  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  frequent  aud  most 
dreaded  diseases.  The  treatment  of  appendicitis  was 
formerly  part  of  the  Inner  medldoe,  bnt  belongs  now 
to  surgery.  Professor  Kremmor,  of  Hambnnr,  who  has 
performed  over  one  thousjind  oinrations  fur  appendi- 
citis, has  come  to  the  following  conclusion  concerning 
the  disease:  The  theory  particularly  advocated  by 
French  physMans,  that  the  nse-of  enameled  cookings 
pans,  particles  of  which  entered  the  appendix,  caused 
the  inflammatioQ,  can  no  louger  be  held.  This  idea 
must  be  abandoned,  as  such  particles  were  never  found 
in  the  parts  opeimted  upon.  There  is  no  doubt  «q  hered- 
itary oaQ8e,'a8  members  of  the  same  fkmlly  oftentlm» 
are  affected  oneaft*?r  the  other.  The  enjoj'ment  of  too 
much  meat  appears  to  be  one  reason.  The  frequent 
occnrn-nce  of  this  disease  in  England,  America,  and  in 
the  dty  of  Hambuiib  where  meat  is  used  more  than 
dbewhere,  and  the  tmet  that  wen*to-do  people  are  most 
exposed,  speaks  for  this  theory.  The  connection  with 
contagious  diseases  is  aluo  startling.  The  relation  be- 
tween la  grippe  and  appendicitis  is  proved  bf  Prweh 
physicians.  In  pointing  out  that  the  disease  ha.«  oc- 
curred most  frequently  after  epidemics  of  la  grippe, 
and  proving  the  existence  of  hi  fjri]i]\i'  germs  in  theab- 
cesses  from  the  appendix,  this  connection  can  no  longer 
toqnesUoned. 

Hygienic  Cure  of  t  onHumption.— Dr.  Evans, 
scientiflc  eilitor  of  Italia  Modema  (Rome),  has  in  two 
numbers  of  that  magasine  given  an  exhaustive  study 
of  toberenloeis  and  the  present  means  of  combating  it, 
of  which  he  consider^<  the  sanatorium  one  of  the  cliief. 
Hi.H  conclusions  art;  optimistic  and  rather  novel.  He 
says :  "  The  various  observattOM  that  we  have  devel- 
Oped  show  that  tuberculous  persons  live  long.  Onee 
it  was  tbonght  that  they  generally  died  at  between 
twenty  and  thirty  year^  T.jn  rni-  o  wa^the  first  to  make 
some  resen'ations.  He  rather  held  that  phthisis  gener- 
ally occurred  between  the  ages  of  forty  aud  fifty  years. 
As  for  ourselves,  we  contend  that  tuberculosis  prefer 
ably  strikes  men  of  from  thirty  to  sixty  years^  and 
women  of  from  twenty-live  to  forty  live  years.  In 
countries  not  yet  overpopulated,  especially  in  the 
mouMAtna,  many  oM  tubereulons  people  can  te  found 
still  vigorous.    When  there  are  many  •hle-bodied 
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liiiBdiliaeksIn  »  ooantfr  who  have  passed  thirty  yean 

11  lAii  ^tafely  lie  H.ss<»rt«d  that  it  is  ti  liealthy  tonntry, 
(or  sucb  tiUticbbacks,  peaNantH  or  laborers,  have  had 
Ihdrold  vertebral  ttiberculuiis  oomplalntenred  without 
Mj  partioolar  care.  All  thii«  in  encouraging,  and  it  all 
«hows  ns  that  tnberculdstHisfar  from  incompatible  with 
life,  A  fi'w  physiciiins  say  tlmt  t  iilM-rculuiiis  i>  iticur- 
•biflb  aod  that  it  oSer»  simply  a  more  or  lew  loug  truce 
wftli  death.  If  onr  cxeeltent  eollca«iiea  wfah  to  aeeani 
ftur  two  hundred  thousand  tul>prcn!nu';  ppople  of  Italy 
truces  that  will  permit  them  to  live  and  work  up  to 
*ixtj  years,  we  can  proclaim  together  that  the  truce  of 
cart  it  diioovcrad,  and  with  that  we  an  content.  The 
nHTWtt  tttherenloiia  paUeot*  tirolong  their  exlstanos 
verrliin^r,  fiirice  it  is  easy  to  transform  their  fortf  "f 
inertiii  into  n-i^ular  eu»irgy.  In  wealthy  tul>«;rv;ulou.H 
people,  this  is  transformed  into  methodic  idleness,  and 
when  tbqr  hrnn  the  mania  of  medication  thia  can  eaaiiy 
btaltcied  to  that  of  systematic  hygienic  irarTeinance 
by  making  them  record  tiieir  teniperatim',  their  weiRlit, 
their  sleep,  etc.  The;«e  patients  not  only  are  cured,  if 
in  the  beginning  of  their  malady  th«x  MS  carefully 
tieated,  but  also,  when  the  disease  ia  oreroome  before 
tm  years,  without  violent  incidents.  In  two  or  three 
yean  these  tuberculous  patients  have  Moovered  and 
an  nCuter  into  active  lite." 

The  Value  of  Sanatoria  fbr  Tnbercaloaia.— 

The  proiuiiieiit  fi'uturc  of  t  lie  7,«ncet  (I^oudon)  of  Jan- 
uary 6  is  a  series  of  seven  letters  from  recognized 

Mtboritiea  on  pulmonary  taberculoela  in  answer  to 
qoertlana  tent  oat  hr  the  odltor  of  the  i»per.  The 

lett<»ps  are  in  reply  to  six  questions  in  regard  to  the 
iiucceHN  of  the  sanatorium  method  of  treating  the  dis- 
CNW.  Theee  commnnications  are  interesting,  not  be- 
CMueofnajDew  matter  brought  out,  but  became  of 
thdr  almoat  complete,  one  might  say  monotononiily 
complete,  agreement.  All  agree  upon  the  success  of 
the  sanatorium  method  of  treatment,  Ujxju  the  greater 
PTofaabllity  of  leoorery  in  well-to-do  patienta  as  com- 
pM«d  with  the  poor,  partly  becawN  they  are  taken  in 
the  earlier  stages,  partly  becanse  of  hetter  after-treat- 
metit.  and  upon  the  necessity  of  i  r  1  li (red  convalescent 
trmtmeut.  All  emphasize  the  educational  value  of 
■tnatorla,  both  upon  the  patients  and  upon  the  com* 
manity.  The  sixth  question  is,  "What  is  a  medic/il 
officer  to  say  when  he  Is  asked  whether  a  contity  au- 
thnriiy  or  a  private  pliilantbropist  is  doitig  the  i>est  for 
the  tuberculous  by  building  a  costly  sanatorium  t"  In 
anmrering  thfs  qoesttoo  all  agree  upon  the  desirability 
bnildingthe  wnTinforia,  but  some  deprecate  the  costly 
(c&ture,  saying  liiai  inexpeuijivti  buildings  are  entirely 
rafficieot.  The  series  of  articles  Is  interesting  as  show- 
ing the  general  agrsement  among  our  best  physiciaas 
ai  to  the  detirils  of  teeatment  of  this  disease. 

I>r.  Koch  on  TnbcrcnloslH.— In  Deutsche  Mtdi- 
zlnitche  Wochetmchrtlt  of  January  18the  leading  article 
is  the  Nobel  Leaure  by  B.  Koeh,  delivered  in  Stock- 
holiD  on  the  Itth  of  Deeemher,  last.  The  rabjeet  of  the 
l*cture  \yi  "On  the  Present  Condition  of  the  Fi^clir 
Against  Tuberculosis."  Inasmuch  as  the  article  itself 
Is  a  inmittary,  an  ahsttaet  ean  hut  do  It  In  JnsUee.  In  a 
systematic  way  it  Ktnt«?  with  f?reat  clearness  the  present 
eonditiou  uf  the  orKauizeU  attempt  against  this  disease. 
The  contagious  character  of  tuberculo^^is  imow  gener- 
ally reoogniaed.  It  is  communicated  only  from  man  to 
nstti  TabsNaloals  in  eattle  ia  not  communicable  to 


hnman  hetngs.  In  man,  only  those  forms  of  tuhereakK 

sis  are  contayioTis  whicli  attack  the  re>j»iratory  organs, 
— the  so-called  "open"  forms.  Moreover,  with  proper 
can  the  danger  of  contagion  In  the  "open  "  forms  le 
very  slight.  The  strong  and  almost  sufllcient  weapons 
against  the  disease  are  the  obligatory  rcportof  cases,  the 
erection  of  hospitals whert>  advanced  and  liojHdess cas*»»« 
can  have  proper  can  with  no  danger  to  others,  the 
building  of  sanatoria  for  the  cun  of  Incipient  cases, 
and  the  establishment  of  dispenKaries  or  "K^iardian  in- 
stitutiotis  ■■  where  advice  and  fissistaucc  cau  Ije  given 
to  those  cases  which  are  not  likely  to  bo  b(*nefited 

by  sanatorium  treatment  and  yet  are  not  far  enough 
along  for  the  hoepitels.  While  these  an  the  prin- 
cipal nuans  to  be  used  in  the  fight,  they  must  liesu|>- 
pleuieuted  by  aid  in  other  ways,  as  in  the  education 
of  the  people,  and  in  the  formation  of  societies  to  aid  in 
dissemination  of  Intormatioa  ami  in  bringing  material 
asslstanoe  to  the  stek  and  their  families.  The  fight 
against  tuberculosis  demands  large  snnis  of  money.  Al 
the  bottom,  it  is  simply  aquest  ion  of  money.  The  Slate 
can  aid  by  laws  in  reganl  to  the  report  of  cases,  and 
especially  by  improving  the  condition  of  the  dwellings. 
The  battle  Is  now  not  simply  a  scfentfflc  battle,  but  is  a 
battle  waged  by  the  people  themselves,  who  i\t  hist  are 
recognizing  the  character  of  their  eueuiy.  If  the  work 
la  carried  on  wisely,  vletory  ia  oertain. 

The  Male  Arironaut  and  the  Kvoluliuiiary 
TheorleH  of  tlie  Ancients.  —  In  the  Ttcvuc  Sclcu- 
tifique  of  January  6  and  13,  J.  Constantin  has  an  article 
of  consldenble  Interest  entitled  **  The  Ancestry  of  Man 

Arrording  to  the  xVncients."  Hi«!  thesis  is  that  the  Jiolyp 
was  regarded  by  the  As.syrianK,  Greek^  and  Kunmns 
as  the  precursor,  if  not  the  ancestor,  of  man,  and 
that,  in  connection  with  this  idea,  especial  importance 
Is  attached  to  the  discovery  of  the  male  argonaut.  The 
male  argonaut,  as  is  now  well  known,  has  no  shell,  is 
very  different  in  form  from  the  female,  and  resembles 
In  general  a  small  polyp.  Constantin  gives  an  histor- 
ical sketch  of  what  haa  been  known  of  this  male,  show- 
ing that  it  had  been  known  to  the  ancients,  and  had 
been  worked  in  their  poetry  and  mythidogy.  His  con- 
clusions are  as  follows  :  "The  ancieuts»  knew  the  male 
of  the  argonaut,  and  thought  it  a  small  polyp.  Accord- 
ing to  them,  so  long  as  it  is  young  the  animal  rests  on 
the  surface  of  the  sea  on  lis  little  boat,  but  when  grown 
larger  it  abandons  its  sliell.  After  liaving  for  a  long 
time  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  shores,  the  polyp  ends  by 
approaching  the  land,  and  even  climbing  upon  the  soil, 
to  traiisform  itself  into  a  terrestrial  animal.  The  meta- 
morpliosets  uf  this  animal  are  so  numerous,  it^  intelli- 
gence so  manifest,  its  ruses  so  strange,  iu  resemblance 
to  the  human  head  so  startling,  that  the  idea  of  an  ulti- 
mate evolntion  sprang  up  in  the  minds  of  some  bold 
thinkers.  Empedocles,  the  |)recursor  of  Darwin  in 
antiquity,  explains  to  us  by  the  aid  uf  bis  homely  traus- 
formism  how  everything  is  born  in  the  sea.  At  first 
one  sees  floating  the  isolated  parts  of  animals,— heads, 
Hntbs,  and  trunks;  then  the  parts  come  together 
Ijy  cliaiice,  forming  mytholosical  animals,  -centaurs, 
sphinxes,  beads  of  Meduaa,  etc.i—some  of  these  being 
hybrids,  bnt  others  odstingstlU,  like  the  hippocampus, 
with  thp  hejid  nf  a  hor«e  and  the  body  of  a  flsh,  and 
the  pulyp,  vvitli  the  head  of  u  man  and  the  body  of  a 
Ker|>eiit.  Afterward,  the  parts  really  destined  to  be 
united  an  joined,  and  the  animals  leave  the  water  and 
become  actual  beings* 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  WORKS. 

R.  WI2JSTOX  SPliXCER  CHURCHILL,  M.P., 
fo  crMlltfld  wttb  th«  boast  that  the  time  would 

conn-  whfii  I,(inl  Rainloliih  Cliurcliill,  once  a  power  in 
British  politics,  woultl  Imj  ciiiefly  known  as  the  fatlier  of 
Winston  S[»encer  Churchill.  Theappearance  of  the  two- 
volume  bkigraphy  nf  T^ord  Randolph  Churchill,  by  bin 
■on,  has  led  aome  i>eople  to  inquire  wbctbmrtbat  time  has 
not  arrived.  It  iu  a  matter  of  Iftcmty  goistp  tn  Lon^ 
don  tliHt  the  houi^ 
of  Macniillan  paid 
jroung  Mr.  Churchill 
for  his  work  the  gen- 
erous sum  of  ^0,000, 
and  the  Eugliiih  pub- 
Uo  seems  Inclined  to 
take  eertonaly  all  the 
work  of  the  younger 
Churchill,  apparent- 
ly believing  that  he 
has  before  him  a  ca- 
reer of  i-vcn  greater 
luster  thjiii  ttiat  of  his 
diMtiuguished  father. 
Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  died  In 
18%,  at  the  age  of 
forty-.sjx.  It  ia  sig- 
nificant that  in  the  present  work,  which  nattOially 
deals  far.  more  fully  with  its  subject's  public  career 
than  with  his  private  life,  the  whole  story — with  the 
exception  of  the  first  twn  <  luijirers  and  the  last — ^lies  in 
a  period  of  only  tea  yearu,  from  ISau  to  1890.  During 
this  period,  Lord  Randolph  Cburehiil  became  leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the*chlef  exponent  of  the 
so-called  Tory  democracy ;  attempted,  unsuccessfully, 
the  reform  of  the  Conservative  party  from  wiiiiiii,  and 
finally  broke  with  all  his  former  leaders  and  col- 
leaflcuee.  It  was  a  very  brief  career,  but  an  exceedingly 
stormy  one.  It  could  hardly  have  been  duplicafcd  in 
any  other  country  than  England.  It  will  he  ri  iueni- 
bered  in  Ameriui  that  the  wife  of  Lord  Randolph  and 
the  mother  of  Winston  Spenoer  Churchill  was  Miss 
Jerome,  of  New  York. 

A  verj'  entertaining  and  Krapliic  biograpiiy  of  Cen- 
eral  William  Booth,  of  the  Salvation  Army,  has  Ixiii 
written  by  Thomas  F.  G.  Coates,  author  of  a  life  of 
Lord  Rosebery  and  a  number  of  other  biographical 
works.  The  book  Is  entitled  '*The  Pmpiict  of  the 
Poor,"  and  i-  ]iuli!i-^lii'il  by  tlic  nuttons.  It  M-ems  par- 
ticularly appropriate  that  while  his  life-work  is  com- 
plete, but  before  he  is  taken  olT,  the  story  of  the  great 
English  religious  leatler  should  be  written  so  sympa- 
thetically. The  keynote  of  the  life  of  General  Booth, 
as  Mr.  Coafces  shows  it.  is  d.  votion.  •' Everything— in- 
cluding family  ties  and  iut«rei>ta— is  8Ulx>rdinate  to  the 
supreme  object  of  the  Army,  the  reclamation  of  waste 

humanity."  flfiicral  H<wth,  says  the  biographer,  5s  the 
mau  the  Church  missed,   "in  him  the  spirit  of  the  dead 


Quaker's  enthusiasm  [referring tO  George  Fox]  ei^erl- 
enced  a  joyful  reaunection  to  anair  lease  of  vigoimis 
life."   Bmphasto  Is  laid  by  this  writer  on  Genml 

Booth's  "Darke-st  England"  project,  which  hasflnall> 
develoixni  into  his  agricultural  colonies  for  the  poar 
The  great  world  scope  of  the  Salvation  Army  U  out 
lined,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  organisation  are  set  forth 
in  detail.  The  work  closes  with  a  review  by  General 
Booth  of  his  own  life,  in  which  he  emphasizes  the  nec*^ 
sity  for  practical,  material  work  on  the  part  of  all  reli- 
gion]* orgauisatltma. 

The  author  of  a  new  life  of  Walt  Whitman  fDnt- 
ton),  Mr.  Henry  Bryan  Binns  is  an  Englishman  wl 
never  met  tlie  "gtxMl  grey  poet,"  but  who  has  enjoyii! 
an  extensive  correspondence  with  many  of  Walt  Whit- 
man's Amerleao  friends  and  admirers.  At  the  outset, 
Mr.  Binns  disclaims  any  attempt  to  fill  the  place  cither 
of  a  critical  study  or  of  a  definitive  biography.  Kec- 
OgBiiing  the  •feroog  American  flavor  of  Whitman's  life, 

Mr.  Binna  looks  to 
some  Amerieaa  inter- 
preter  for  the  final 
biography,  but  in  the 
meantime  offers  a 
study  from  the  poiot 
of  view  of  an  English- 
man,  —  "}•  e  t  of  sn 
Englishman  who 
loves  the  repuhUc:" 
He  has  sought  to  de- 
scribe Whitman  as  a 
man,  but  as  a  man  of 
special  and  exception- 
al diafaetetwM^  nim 

type  of   ni  y  s  t  i  c  xr 
seer."    The  work 
lastrat«d  with  many 
portraita  of  Whitoian 
and  hia 


WAIA  WBinUV. 


ries.  Characteristic  pa.s«ages  from  Whitman^  WlltlBgB 
are  scattered  tiirougli  tiie  text. 

The  two  standard  dictionaries  of  contemporary  bi- 
9grapby  wbicjii  are  printed  in  English, —namely, 
''Who^  Who"  (Maenilltan)aad  *'Wbo*b  Wboln  Aner- 
(Chicago:  A.  N".  Marquis  &  Co.),  are  now  be- 
fore us  iu  new  editions.  The  Eugli^  "Who's  Who" 
is  an  ann  tial,  now  In  its  flfly«ii^tli  year  of  issue.  Nat- 
urally, itszange  la  WMuewhat  more  restricted  than  that 
of  its  American  namesake,  perhaps  owing  to  the  greater 
regard  paid  In  England  to  the  conventionalities.  The 
questioit  of  admission  to  the  pages  of  the  natiotud  bio- 
graphical year-book  is  decided  more  generally  by  mat- 
ters of  official  or  social  position  than  is  the  case  with 
the  Chicago  publication.  "Who's  Who  in  America " 
is  nothing  if  not  democratic.  It  refo^;nizes  the  official 
class,  but  is  more  free  than  the  London  "  Who's  Who* 
to  seek  Its  anbjeeta  in  every  rank  and  calling,  liavlag 
more  regard  to  actual  achievement  than  to  mere  "po- 
sition."  The  present  volume,  the  fourth  biennial  edi- 
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tion  of  the  series.  edit«d  by  John  W.  Leonard,  contains 
more  sketches  than  either  of  its  predecessors, — in  all, 
16,216  men  and  women.  AltoKether,  it  in  now  a  bulky 
book  of  nM>re  than  two  tboasaud  payw,  clearly  printed, 
nd  BKMfe  eoBTWilent  for  parimaea  of  leferamieb  One 
gnat  merit  of  the  publication  from  the  lioginning  has 
been  the  fact  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  life- 
tketchea  bare  been  written  from  data  secured  direct 
iNm  flnt  b«idi»  and  tiiat  all  the  sketches  bare  been 
lotailtted  for  p«raoiia1  rertslon,  addHfotu,  aadoomo- 

ticms.  Persons  en^nKed  in  commercial,  finanolalf  Mid 
iadosthal  pursuits  Hre  now  more  fully  represented  in 
"WlM^'Wlio  in  America"  than  ever  before,  while  the 
ft  fldnwtional,  oflMal,  and  pmfMslniial  claaaeB 


NBW  voLtmss  or  history  and  description. 

n*  second  volume  of  "The  History  of  the  United 
States  and  Its  People,"  by  Elroy  McKendree  Avery 
(Clereland :  The  Burrows  Brothers  Company),  main- 
tains the  high  stanilanl  si-t  h\-  its  predcccsHnr.  The  era 
of  SogUah  colonisation  in  America  (1600  to  IQflO)  is 
eewiwi  to  this  cm  Tolaine  of  some  foar  handred  and 
fifty  pages.  Great  care  has  been  pxerciswl  to  secure  au- 
thentic and  pertinent  illustriitions.  Many  extremely 
interesting  old  maps  and  fac-sin>ile.s  are  reproduced,  and 
the  portraita,  ao  far  as  possible,  are  of  contemporary 
erigia.  As  to  th«  text  of  this  history,  while  it  has  bad 

the  benefit  of  readings  and  piiggpst  inns  liy  many  hiiH 
U^rical  experts,  it  retains  the  great  advantage  of  a  con- 
tiooons  narnitivc  written  by  a  single  hand,  and  thus 
sdhsring  to  a  well-proportioucd  scbeme.  As  a  popular 
kistoiy  It  Is  deddedty  to  be  preferred  to  any  work  pre- 
;i.ind  on  the  monograph  plan  through  the  cooperation 
o(  a  number  of  independent  scholars.  The  entire  his- 
tory will  be  completed  in  fifteen  volumes, 
r  The  first  volume  of  Dr.  Henry  Charles  Lea's  scholar- 
ly "History  of  the  Inquisition  of  Spain"  (Macmillan) 
covers  the  subject  from  the  origin  and  cstabli.Hhment 
of  this  famous  (or  infamous)  institution  up  to  the  lie- 
^Btogof  thessfventMotheentnTy.  Strangely  eooagh, 
an  institution  which  exercised  snrh  vast  and  signifioint 
influence  on  the  fate  of  Spain,  and  indirectly  ou  the 
fate  of  the  civilized 
world,  baa  been,  in  the 
Ustorieal  sense,  more 
orlesB  taken  for  grant-- 
ed.  This  is  tiie  first 
thorough  work  in  Eng- 
lisb  on  the  Inquisition, 
sItboQgfa  there  is  In 
Spaninh  and  French  a 
whole  library  of  booka 
OD  the  Bubjeet.  2>r. 
LM,ltwUl  be  TCBMm- 
bend,  b  the  author  of 
seven  or  eight  other 
Works  on  the  religio- 
piltticAl  influence  of 
•oclesiastical  systems 
sad  institutions,  in- 
clading  a  history  of 
cooteastou  and  indul- 


a  history  <tf  saoerdotal  eellha^,  and  a  very 

strong  series  of  essays  on  superstition  and  force.  The 
present  work  is  to  be  complete  in  four  volumes,  .tnd  iti 
its  preparation  Dr.  h  \\t\^  spent  many  years.  He  lias 
iodqde4  ft  t>rief  i^t$l)  o(  (h^  Portt|{{iWM  Inf^uiititioo, 


m  wnwmrm  or  sorrr. 


which  was  at  the  height  of  its  power  during  the  union 
between  the  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  He  also 
dis<usses  the  relations  of  the  Jews  and  tlie  Moors  to 
the  orthodox  Catholicism  of  Castile  i.nd  Aragon,  and 
in  the  last  chapter  of  this  Tolnme  deseribea  the  popidnr 
hostility  to  what  he  calls  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
organi/.ations  recorded  iu  human  annals. 

It  is  seldom,  perhaps,  that  a  book  of  description 
combining  history,  geography,  and  travel  is  so  entot^ 
talningly  written  as  Mr.  A.  B.  de  OnervHle'iB  **New 

Egypt."  j>nhlis!ifd  l)y  TTiMiieniutiii,  in  Lmuion.  and  im- 
ported by  the  Uuttous.  M.  de  Guerville  has  found  that 
naUy  is  a  new  Egypt,  ud  that,  moreover,  it  is 

quite  willing  to  ha 
studied  and  analysed. 
From  Khedive  to 
Nile  porter,  says  this 
French  writer,  the 
Egyptians  are  »wdt 
ening.  "I  haveknock- 
ed  at  all  doors,  rich 
and  poor,  high  and 
low,  and  everywhere 
a  warm  welcome  has 
awaited  me.  *  Enter, 
okserve,  criticise. 
Here  are  our  at- 
tempts. Hers,  nlast 
are  our  failures'" 
Tlii.H  lxK)k  is  hand- 
somely illuHtratetl 
and  printed.  A  brand- 
new  portrait  of  the 

KlH>(li\(>  is  the  fron- 
tispiece.   We  re[)r<><luc-e  it  in  tiiis  CDiiiiect iun. 

Tlie  .sccoikI  vol  utile  of  tlie  "American  Political  HIs* 
tocy,"  by  Alexander  Johnston  (Putuams),  deals  with 
the  slavery  controversy,  Civil  War,  and  reconatruetfon. 

As  in  the  ca'-c  i>f  ttie  lir>t  vohnup.  whirh  was  rmticed  in 
these  pages  several  mouths  ago,  tliis  portion  of  Pro- 
fessor John.ston's  text  has  been  edited  and  supple- 
mented by  Professor  James  Albert  Woodburn,  of  In- 
diana University.  Professor  Johnston  has  for  many 
years  been  recognized  as  one  of  tlie  ablest  of  American 
political  historians,  and  b\»  treatment  of  political 
parties  in  the  middle  third  of  the  nineteenth  century  Is 
especially  illuminating  and  useful. 

A  new  edition  of  Ernest  F.  Henderson's  "Short  His- 
tory of  Germany,"  in  one  volume,  has  lieen  issued  by 
the  MacmiUans.  This  work,  which  has  already  been 
noticed  In  these  pages,  is  a  meet  exeellent  account  of 
the  evolution  of  fl>e  German  i>eople  from  the  very  ear 
liest  times  to  the  present.  The  author  as-sumes,  as  his 
starting-point,  the  prefimiuence  of  Germany  as  the 
guiding  thread  to  lead  the  student  through  the  intri- 
cacies  of  general  European  history.  All  the  great  In- 
ternational struggles,  he  {>oints  out,  have  l)een  fmiulit 
on  German  soil,  from  the  Thirty  Years'  War  to  tlie 
great  struggle  against  Napoleon.  The  two  great  ever- 
present  factors  of  the  entire  medieval  perio<l— the  Pa- 
pacy and  the  Empire— fought  out  their  differences  on 
(ierman  soil  and  through  Gerniiin  personages.  Even 
the  great,  striking  personalities  of  European  blstor)*, 
thinks  thia  writer,  must  be  accorded  to  Goinany  rather 

tJian  to  France.     This  vulunie.  Avliich  is  excellently 
printed  and  provided  wiili  indexes  and  notes,  is  also 
supplied  with  .several  maps  and  IjiMiographical  lists. 
A  wrjr  keen  and  in(onnin|^  study  of  th9  Qennaii 
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£mpire,  setting  forth  its  political  and  economic  oppor- 
tnnitie»  and  anHlyxiiiK  the  character  of  its  people  and 
the  aims  of  its  impcrijil  policii-s,  has  Ijoeu  written  by 
Mr.  O.  Eltzbacher.  This  writer,  who  is  a  frequent  oon- 
tiUnilor  to  the  Englhih  TCTlewB»  has  odlcd  hte  work 
"Mod«WI  Gt'rmaiiy "  (Diitton),  and  has  sii1>-hea<led  it 
**Her  Pollticjil  and  Ecuuoiiiic  Problem.t,  Ht-r  Policy, 
Her  Ambitions,  and  the  Causes  of  Her  Success."  He 
opens  with  »  discusdoo,  by  oomparison,  of  the  fono- 
tions  of  the  state  fn  Bnglfttid  and  In  Oermany,  and  this 

la  probftbly  the  most  ititerf^t  iim  atiil  f)riKinal  rlmptcr. 
Theezpausiori  of  Gornmny  and  t  lie  problems  iliis  briuKs 
to  the  front  with  regard  to  Austria  and  Russia ;  the 
Germaa  world-policy  and  the  signiflcaaoe  it  has  Xor 
AnKlo-Saxon  oountriM ;  the  German  Bmpenir  as  a  po- 
litiral  factor  ;  the fiermaii  army  ;  t lie  SocWDamoc rati c 
party;  the  rural  industries,  waterways  and  canals, 
railways  and  chemical  industries  of  Germany,  and  the 
German  flscal  policy  are  the  subjects  of  subseqaent 
chapt«>rs.  M.\  BItxbacher  writes  in  a  clear,  suggestive 
styii%  ait  1  ha.^-  luldccl  au  exosUent  index  ukd  Ublioc- 
raphy  to  complete  bis  text. 

The  seeond  Tolvme  of  J.  HoUand  Boee^e  Develop- 
ment of  the  Eurfjpeaii  Nations  from  1870  to  1900"  has 
come  to  us  from  tho  Putnams,  The  flrnt  volume  of  this 
excellent  historicJil  work  wa8notice<l  in  these  pages  last 
month.  Dr.  Hose  has  the  faculty  of  writing  history 
in  an  entertatninir  way  and  making  the  essential  facta 
stick  in  the  memory.  The  work  is  well  provided  with 
maps,  and  luis  a  number  of  useful  appendices,  including 
several  hisi<)ri<'  drK-uments. 

A  study  of  "  The  Carthage  of  the  PhcBnictaos  in  the 
Liprht  of  Modem  Bxcavatloa''  haa  been  written  \ff 
MaiH'l  Moore  anri  publiaihed,  With  muuetoos  lllnstra- 
tious,  by  the  Duttotis. 

ECONOMIC  DISCUSSIONS. 

Mr.  Sidney  A.  Reeved  volume  entitled  **Tbe  Ooet  of 

Coiiipctitinn  "  (Mct'Iure,  Phillips  &  Co.)  is  a  terse  pre.s- 
entation  of  the  radical  .sucialistic  position.  Many  of 
the  evils  of  the  modern  industrial  system,  which  most 
students  of  these  problems  hope  to  mitigate,  at  least, 
through  various  forms  of  government  regulation,  Mr. 
Reeve  would  attempt  to  do  away  witli  altogether 
through  the  elimination  of-  competition  as  a  factor. 
The  traders.  In  short,  aeeording  to  Mr.  Reeve's  argu- 
ment, since  they  am  non-producers,  are  obtaining  their 
present  rewards  only  at  the  sacriiice  of  the  actual  pro- 
dooers.  Our  whole  imlustrial  scheme  must  be  retlured 
to  a  qrstem  of  natural  exchange  of  labor  aud  goods. 
The  book  is  a  elevar  argument  for  soolidlsni,  and  do- 
rives  added  force  ftom  many  illu.strations  of  state 
socialism  wliich  it  is  able  to  cite  from  modern  life. 

"The  Modern  Trust  Company,— Its  Functions  and 
Organization,"  by  F.  B.  Kirkbride  and  J.  E.  Sterrett 
rMacmillan),  is  the  flrst  attempt  to  ineorporate  in  book 
form  a  workiiij;  kniiwU-d^'e  of  tnist.-compaiiy  methods. 
So  important  have  these  organ i/.4it  ions  become  in  mod- 
em bnslnesM  life  thatitlaalmost  necessary  for  every  one 
conducting  even  the  most  mo<lest  financial  operations  to 
have  an  elementJiry  imderstJinding  of  the  principles  on 
which  they  are  founded.  In  t!.i-  present  volume  the 
autbufs  give  a  detailed  description  of  such  forms  and 
systems  an  have  commended  tbemmlves  aa  bentadapted 
totheneeilsoftheavcrHue  trust  romiiany,  Orgaulaersof 
such  institutionsshould  find  this  information  very  help- 
ful. The  InfoniiHtioii  is  also  important  to  all  who  have 

bndness  dealings  with  trust  companies,  however  slight. 


Mr.  Henry  Clews  gives  in  "The  Wall  Street  Point 
of  View"  (New  York  :  Silver.  Burdett  &  Co.)  jtome  of 
his  unique  personal  observations  and  vivacious  com- 
ments on  America's  great  stock  market  and  the  boai- 
nees  developments  of  the  test  few  jpeara.  The  book  be- 
gins with  a  study  of  "the  Street  "  as  a  gauge  of  bns^np-- 
prosperity.  Tiiere  are  interesting  chapters  «>n  the  rml- 
road  problem,  the  management  of  our  industrial  entei^ 
prises,  trusts  and  corporations,  and  such  practical  topics 
aa  the  art  of  making  and  saving  money  and  hndness 
education.  The  second  part  of  the  work  is  largely  hiv 
torical,  dealing  with  the  relations  of  Wall  Street  to  the 
national  government,  and  reviewing,  especially,  the 
Cleveland  and  Harrison  adminlstfatioina  and  the  policy 
of  President  MeKtnley.  There  are  aeveral  timely  chap- 
ters on  s(K;ial  prolilems,  especially  "I.j»bor  I'nions  and 
Arbitration  "  and  "The  Masses  aud  the  Classeii."  Alto- 
gether, it  is  an  unusual  book,  and  one  likely  to  attract 
attention  in  thla  era  of  foioeful  aocial  and  eoonomie 
discussion. 

For  "The  Defects  of  Fire  Insurance  and  tlie  Rem- 
edy," by  J.  G.  Warner  (published  by  the  author,  907  West 
Ninety-eighth  Street,  New  York  CityX  thedafm  Is  mads 
that  it  is  published  exclusively  in  the  interest  of  the 
insured.  It  deals  with  the  problems  connectetl  with 
the  adjustnient  of  insurance  losses  under  the  compli- 
cated system  that  has  grown  up  in  the  United  States. 
Many  of  the  myetMim  oonneettd  with  modern  propsftjr 

insurance  are  e.rpUllnad  and  cleared  away  by  this  vol- 
ume, notaljly  those  related  to  the  prevalent  system  of 
"co-insurance."  The  writer  is  an  expert  of  many  yean^ 
experience,  who  haa  studied  the  principlca  of  lire  \xmt- 
ance  and  formulated  deflnlto  eonnes  of  proeedure  to  bs 
followed  by  the  insured  in  securing  the  a^l  jii>tnient  nf 
claims  against  the  great  companies.  This  is  believed 
to  be  the  only  considerable  work  of  its  scope  or  chanw- 
tar  aver  written  or  pubUshed.  It  certainly  «ontahti 
much  InftirmatloD  tiiat  cannot  fhil  to  be  of  service  to 
any  projierty-owner,  and  the  author  has  adoptfl  the  tin- 
Usual  and  commendable  course  of  taking  au  attidavit 
tbetmthottlie  various  itatementaoooti&Md  lahlaboolu 

A  PBW  VOLUMBB  OT  BSSAVS. 

Mr.  C.  F.  G.  Masterman,  fellow  of  Christ  College, 
Camteidge.  and  Uteraiy  editor  of  the  London  i>a4l|r 
irewt,  who  has  Just  beeneleeted  to  the  British  RsrKa- 

ment,  ha.s  written  a 


number  of  essays  od 
the  "feeling  of  the 
present  day"  in  poii- 
ttes  and  phlloeophy. 

These e,s.says  have  been 
gathered  into  a  book 
entitled  "In  Peril  of 
Change"  (New  York: 
aw.  Huehsch).  They 
are  written  in  the 
trenchant,  journalis- 
tic style  of  whidi  the 
author  is  master.  The 
dominant  note  is  op- 
position to  the  imperi- 


alism whose  voice  for 
a  r.  o.  MAsramiAir.  a  decade  has  been  Rnd- 

yanl  Kipling. 
John  Lane  has  published  in  pamphlet  form,  for  Mr. 
Alfred  Stead,  the  latter's  essay  on  "Japanese  Patriot- 
ism." Mr.  Stead  is  an  enthaaiaetlc  admirer  of  Japan 
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■Dd  the  JapMieae,  and  in  this  essay  be  does  not  attempt 
to  curb  his  enthnaiasm. 

"The  A^e  of  the  Kurth"  is  tlic  fith»  of  tin-  nKiiii 
esHHy  which  gives  the  name  to  a  collection  of  KeoloKical 
atudie*  published  by  Dutton,  by  W.  J.  SoIIhh,  of  Ox- 
ford University.  This  volume  is  intended  (or  rather 
advanced  students  of  geology.  It  is  nimtrated. 

BOOKS  ABOUT  PAINTINGS. 

A  snroptnously  printed  and  illnstrated  two  volume 

htstory  of  "  Prp-KaphaelitiHm  and  tlie  Pn'-UaphHelife 
Brotherhood"  is  the  result  of  \V.  liolnian  Huutn  re- 
cent years  in  memoir-  • 
writing.  The  book  is 
published  by  the  Mac- 
mil  lans.  It  is  really  a 
history  of  the  art-iie- 
Tslopment  In  England 
for  half  »  century,  with 
much  that  isof  fascina- 
ting interest  in  the  way 
U  biographical,  remi- 
Blsee&tt  and  travel  sig- 
niilcance.  Indee<l,  as 
Mr.  Hunt  himself  sayis 
it  iH  a  history  "across 
whose  stage  most  pass 
most  of  the  masters  of 
thought  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  nineteenth 
century."'  Mr.  Hunt 

would  call  the  attention  of  the  Britbh  artists  anew  to 
sil  that  was  Hne  In  the  pre-Raphaellte  movement,  as  a 

(•r)rn'rtive  for  the  rape  for  Continental  training.  For- 
ri^n  training  in  art^  in(lee<l,  he  would  have  us  believe, 
U  fur  Kngiiabmen  "moHt  pernieioiu  and  altogether  to 
be  shunned  by  t>tadents  of  the  race  to  whii^h  Chanoer, 
Shakesiieare.  MHton,  and  the  great  fathers  of  our  own 
art  U-loiiu'iiI," 

K^prod actions  of  the  great  paiutiuga  of  animals 
have  been  published  in  attractive  typographical  form, 
with  a  story  written  anmnd  them,  as  "  a  record  of  the 
(pxtA  deeiis  and  good  qualities  of  what  humanity  is 
pleased  to  call  the  lower  animals."  The  book  is  en- 
titled "A  Boole  of  Mortals"  (Macmillan),  and  has  been 
eompilcd  by  F.  A.  Steel.  Some  i^tpMcfartlve  inter- 
pretations of  the  nrtlaW  idena  complete  tha  comment  on 
the  paiutiugs. 

A  TRBATItB  ON  PAKE  gySTBMS. 

"The  First  County  Piirk  System,"  by  Frederick  W. 
Kelaey  (New  York:  J.  8.  Ogilvie  PublLshing  Com- 
psoy),  la  Um  title  of  a  history  of  the  Essex  County  parks 
of  New  Jersey.  The  ten-year  period  covered  by  this 
history  ha.H  been  notable  for  the  increa»e<l  lnt«rest  In 
park  development  in  many  jwrts  of  our  (  nun!  r\  Never 
before  were  park  systems  on  so  grand  a  scale  conceived 
or  Qudetlntoi  in  Amerlea.  The  publication  of  this 
honk  is  itself  an  evidence  of  this  growing  Interest.  The 
Ks.sex  County  system  is  not  the  only  undertaking  of 
like  scope,  but  it  is  believed  to  l>e  the  first  projected  and 
carried  out  by  an  American  county  government.  The 
hook  nSatm  the  Uatovy  of  the  enterprise  in  detail,  ex- 


plaining many  points  likely  to  be  subjects  of  discussion 
wherever  similar  park  schemes  are  broached.  The  oon- 

crluding  chapter  of  the  work  is  devfited  to  .s*)me  nf  the 
experiences  of  other  large  park  systems  in  various  part« 
of  the  eoantxy. 

OTHER  NEW  BOOKS. 

Mr.  Howard  Pyle  has  written  and  illustrated  in  his 
own  ininiitable  way  **The  Story  of  the  Champkma  of 
tiie  Round  Table"  (Rcribners).  Mr.  Pj-le  writes  as  fas- 
cinatingly lis  he  illustrates.  This  book  would  be  an 
excellent  one  to  put  into  the  hands  of  a  young  boy  or 
girl  who  wished  to  get  the  spirit  of  one  of, the  finest  old 
serlee  of  l^^ds  of  English  history. 

A  restatement  of  the  Bible  story  of  Christ  in  motl- 
ern  language,  for  young  l)oys,  has  been  written  by 
William  Byron  Foirbu.sh  and  publit^hLwl  )iy  the  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Company.  It  is  entitled  "  The  Boys'  Life  of 
Christ,"  and  is  illnstrated  with  eight  half-tone  plates, 
chiefly  frotn  the  H  ufnuvnn  paintings. 

A  new  collection  and  translation  from  the  original 
Latin  and  Itolian  texu  of  "The  Writings  of  Saint 
Franci.s  of  Assisi"  has  been  prepared  by  the  Rev.  Pas- 
chal Robinsop,  of  the  Order  of  Friars  Minor,  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Dolphin  Press,  Philadelphia.  A  repro- 
duction of  the  della  Uobbia  statue  of  Saint  Francis 
serves  as  the  frontispiece,  and  Father  Robinson  has 
added  an  Introduction  and  •  nnmbeir  of  eKplanatocy 
and  historical  notes. 

The  third  volume  in  tlie  new  edition  of  the  writings 
of  Benjamin  Franklin  (MacmillanX  edited  by  Albert 
Henry  Smyth,  covers  the  years  1780  to  17W,  inclusive. 
No  former  edition  of  Franklin's  writings  has  ever  ap- 
proached this  in  fuUnesH.  The  letters  deal  with  every 
conceivable  subject,  and  many  of  them, — ^notably  those 
devoted  to  Franklin's  scientific  discoveriee,— «n  of  the 
liveliest  interest  even  at  the  present  day. 

A  collection  of  "Tlie  Most  Popular  Tlonte  8otigs,*» 
selected  and  arrauge<l  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Clifford  Noble, 
has  been  pnUlshe<i  by  Hinds,  Noble  A  BldredgB.  This 
includes  many  of  the  best-lcnown  songs,  sacred  and 
secular,  in  English,  and  the  translations  and  adapta- 
tions of  a  lunntjcr  of  "The  Home  Son^s  of  Other 
Nations,"  including  most  of  the  national  hymns  of 
Bnmpe. 

"The  Outlook  to  Nature."  }.y  Prof.  T>  H  Bailey 
(Macmillan),  contains  four  leetures  delivered  last  wiii- 
ter  in  Boston  under  the  auspices  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Club.  These  lectures  make  a  wholesome  appeal 
for  rational  natttr»«tndy,  and  for  a  better  adaptation 
of  our  country  schools  to  their  environment.  Of  special 
imiwrtance  is  the  a<l(lress  on  "The  School  of  the 
Future." 

Prof.  George  Edward  Woodberry  studies  the  literary 
career  of  the  poet  Swinburne  in  a  small  monograph, 
"Algernon  Charles  Swinburne"  (McClure,  Phillips), 
in  the  "Contemporary  Men  of  Letters"  series.  A  new 
portrait  of  Swinbnme  (by  Frederick  Hollyer)  Is  the 
frontispiece. 

Still  another  book  by  Charles  Wagner,- this  one 
entitled  "The  Go.s|)el  of  Life  '  (.McClure,  Phillips). 
This  is  a  series  of  sermons,  translated  from  the  French 
by  Cleveland  Pnlmer. 
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OTHER  BOOKS  RECEIVED. 


AdvMioed  Algebm.  By  Arthur  Schaitae.  PI1.D.  MacdUIUd. 
ArfmBenUtloo  •nd  Debato.  By  Ci»ven  Lajroock  tatd  Ro1>> 

eftUSoAlM.  MacmlilMi. 
Back  to  Arcady.  By  Fr»Bk  W.  Allen.  H.  B.  Tamer  A  Co. 
Blbla  Mud^rltul  Ciitletoin.  Tbaw  By  Arthnr  T.  Planan. 

B»k«r  A  T^rlor  CdmpMiy. 
Bible  HiHtiwy.  By  PMtor  X.  Kwnls.  lleClora.  Philllpi 

A  Co. 

Billy  Hraekett'8  Frenzied  Fllosophy.  By  W.  W. BimdkOtt. 

11!)  Sanaomo  Street,  San  Francisco. 
B07  from  MiMH>«lii  Vftltoy.  Th».  By  BIlMft  HltblMWl,  S. 

Aurom,  N.  Y. 

Cliild  in  ttie  Chnreh.  TkA.  By  HoftttfoN.Ofdeo.  J«iinlnBB 

&  UrKham. 

Children's  Letters.  By  KliienVieth  Colson  And  Anna  G.Chlt* 
tonden.  Hin4«,  Nobl«  &  Kldrwlgo,  M«w  York. 

ChOMs  de  FriMiee.  By  0.  Fflntalne.  WtllUm  R.  ^cmkliu. 
Mew  York. 

Cities  of  Pftvl.  By  WilUem  B.  Wrlffkt  Honvbton,  V Ifliln 
&O0. 

City  Oowmment  for  Young  People.  By  Ch«ri«il>.WIllard. 
Macmillan. 

Strugglj^  In  America.   By  A.  M.  Slinoiia.   i:barloii  H. 

Ki-rr  A-  (  O..  C'lilciik'o. 
Cllmbera,  Tlic.    Hy  Ciydo  Fit '  h.  MnrmiUjin, 
(_'<>ll<'<'tfd  r<K'niH  of  Wilfred  Ciiiiiiihi  ll,  I  hi'.  Hrvdl. 
Culuoina  Uixm  Which  tn  RupiKtrt  tmr  Ht;pubUc.   lly  F.  E. 

CudelU  <  Irvi  land.  Ohio. 
Competent  Ufe.  TiM.  By  Thomes  D.  West,  SherpevtUe.  Pe. 
OonfeiwiioQs  of  Jobn  Allen,  Tbe,  ICoiidel  A  PkilUpe  Co^ 

Cblceao. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


JktStnat*   Imnortant  news  developmonts  last 

Btgins  Work  '    ,        ...  ,      .  ,    '        ,       ,  ,, 

MtHt  month  witliiM  and  without  the  halls 
*ai#  Bill.  Congress  tended  to  focus  attention 
more  and  more  on  the  fortunes  of  the  II<>pl»urn 
railroad-rate  bill  in  the'  United  .States  Senate. 
The  manner  in  which  the  bill  was  brought  before 
the  Senate  was  in  itself  both  unusual  and  unex- 
pected. It  had  been  well  understood,  as  pointed 
out  in  these  i>age8  last  month,  that  the  Repub- 
lican majority  in  the  .Senate  was  divided  on  the 
principles  of  the  measure,  particularly  on  the 
c^uestion  of  the  extent  to  which  the  revision  of 
the  rates  determined  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  should  be  intrusted  to  the  courts. 
It  had  lieen  generally  assumed,  however,  that 
those  .Senators  who  considered  the  Hepburn  bill 
defective  in  this  particul&r  would  unite  on  an 


SEIATOR  TII-I-MAN,  OF  801TH  CAKOLINA. 

(Who  reported  the  railroad-r»t«  bill  to  lh«  Senate.) 


THE  LATEST  HKCKCiT.  -  Fnmj  the  l*rtm  (Philadolpbla). 

amendment  which  would  be  reported  to  the  .Sen- 
ate with  the  bill  by  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce.  But  in  the  deliberations  of  this  conj- 
mittee  before  the  bill  was  reported  a  curious 
situation  had  developed,  resulting  in  the  failure 
of  the  advocates  of  any  amendment  to  command 
a  majority  of  the  committee,  so  that  the  bill  was 
at  lust  reported  to  the  .'^enulo  exactly  as  it  came 
from  the  House.  This  action,  of  course,  in  no 
way  forestalled  the  introduction  of  amendments 
in  open  Senatf,  and  it  soon  became  known  that 
several  injportant  changes  in  the  terms  of  the  bill 
were  contemplati'd  by  .'Senators  of  both  parties. 
Perhaps  the  newspapers  laid  undue  stress  on  the 
fact  that  the  bill  was  put  in  charge  of  Senator 
Tillman,  of  .S>uth  Carolina,  a  member  of  the 
minority  party. — a  fact  that  imlicated  the  essen- 
tially non-partisan  character  of  the  measure, 
although  it  is  not  strange  that  the  Democratic 
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niako  lU'posit  in  court  or  give  bond  to  pay  the 
difference  between  the  new  rate  and  the  one 
previously  enforced.  Another  amendment,  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Clay,  of  Geoigia.  prohibits 
railroads  from  dealing  in  coal,  coke,  or  oil, 
and  further  prohibits  railroad  ownership  of 
such  properties  except  for  supplying  the  rail- 
road's own  need.  A  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supren>o  Court,  rendered  on  February  19, 
had  already  laid  down  the  proposition  that  a 
railroad  engaged  in  buying  and  selling  as  well 
as  in  transporting  coal  cannot  reduce  its  rates 


SENATOR  DOIXIVER,  OP  IOWA. 

(Leading  RepublicKn  ii<lvorat«  of  th«  Hepburn  rate  bill.) 

minority  in  the  Senate  should  seek  to  make  po- 
litical capital  of  the  all  but  universal  popular 
demand  for  tlie  passage  of  a  rate  bill.  This 
failure  of  the  IntersUUe  Commerce  Committee 
and  of  the  Hepublican  majority  in  the  Senate  to 
atrree  on  one  particular  provision  of  the  bill 
shouM  not  be  construed  as  a  failure  to  accept 
the  reasonableness  and  justice  <>f  the  m(>asure  as 
a  whole.  Incorporatetl  in  the  bill  are  many 
provisions  which  undoubtedly  would  go  far  to 
mitigate  the  real  grievances  of  shippers.  It  is 
belifv»>d  by  conservative  students  of  the  proVilem 
that  discriminating  rates  and  rebates  would  l»c 
prevented  by  the  enactment  of  tliis  bill  if  it  is 
possible  to  prevent  them  by  any  form  of  statute 
law.  There  is  a  genuine  demand  for  legislation 
against  these  abus«'B.  a  demand  which  cannot  be 
obscured  by  «liscu8.si<>n8  of  the  constitutionality 
of  the  rate-fi.xing  clause.  In  the  Senate,  last 
month,  the  principal  speech  against  the  Hepburn 
bill  was  matle  by  Mr.  Koraker.  of  Ohio,  who 
holds  that  the  enforcement  of  existing  laws 
would  practically  do  away  with  all  the  evils 
aimed  at  by  the  bill. 

An  amendment  to  the  bill,  intro- 
n»  Coal    (inced  bv  .Senator  Knt>x.  of  I'ennsyl- 

vania,  jiruvides  that  in  cases  where 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  orders  a 
new  rate,  which  remains  unenforced  pending 
"•'iH'al  to  the  courts,  the  railroad  company  shall 


8ENATUK  FOItAKEIl,  OF  OHIO. 

(Opponent  of  rate  regulation  in  the  railntad  deliate.t 

for  carrying  coal  to  a  point  where  a  profit  may 
V»e  made  on  a  contract.  The  court  declared  that 
such  practice  was  subversive  of  the  interstate 
commerce  law,  which  requires  that  the  same  rate 
for  carrying  shall  apply  to  all  shippers.  This 
decision  arf|uires  great  significance,  not  only  in 
connection  with  the  pending  legislation  in  Con- 
gress, but  also  in  view  of  the  investigation  into 
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the  operations  of  the  coal-carrying  roads  which  is 
about  to  be  undertaken  under  a  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  both  houses  of  T'onffress  and  signed  by 
President  Roosevelt.  Mr.  Hailey,  of  Texas,  tlio 
Democratic  leader  of  the  Senate,  propose<l  an 
amendment  which  wouM  prevent  the  suspension 
by  the  courts  of  rates  made  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  pending  litigation. 

» ,   Anotlier   Supreme   ('curt  decision 

Ttstlmony ,  ,  .  , 

Anti-Truat  handed  down  last  month  hase8p>ccial 
significance  in  view  of  the  proceed- 
ings recently  l)egun  by  the  Government  at  Chi- 
cago against  the  packers'  combination.  Certain 
witnesses  in  tliis  case  against  the  packers  and  in 
similar  proceedings  brought  liy  the  Government 
under  the  anti-trust  law  have  claimed  immunity 
under  an  act  passed  by  Congress  in  1903.  The 
Supreme  Court  concludes,  however,  that  the 
immunity  guaranteed  to  witnesses  by  that  legis- 
lation is  personal  and  iniiividual,  and  that  no 
person  is  excused  from  testifying  against  a  cor- 
poration with  which  he  may  be  connected,  or 
against  the  officials  of  such  a  corporation.  In 
two  cases  brouglit  against  the  General  Paper 
Company  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  the  Su- 
preme Court  reached  a  similar  conclusion,  and 
the  power  of  the  courts  to  compel  testimony  in 


BUATOR  HKTB17RN,  Or  IDAHO. 

(Author  of  the  pure-fcMjtl  bill.) 


the  anti-trust  cases  seems  to  have  been  fully  es- 
tablisheil.  Protection  of  a  corporation  against 
unreasonable  search  and  unlawful  discrimina- 
tions should,  of  course,  be  guaranteetl,  and  what 
constitutes  an  unreasonable  search  or  an  un- 
lawful discrimination  will  have  to  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  court.  Nevertheless,  the  hands 
of  the  Government  in  the  prosecution  of  these 
trust  CAses  have  been  greatly  strengthened  by 
this  decision. 

,  .  ^    Next  to  the  rate  bill,  the  most  im- 
for       portant  measure  before  (.ongress  last 
o/r/«*oma  7  Statehood  bill,  which 

had  been  passed  by  the  House  early  in  the  ses- 
sion, and  WHS  amended  by  the  Senate,  on  March  9, 
so  as  to  strike  out  all  reference  to  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico.  As  finally  passed  by  the  Senate, 
the  bill  provided  for  the  admission  of  Oklahoma 
and  Indian  Territory  as  a  single  State.  The 
compromise  suggestetl  to  tlie  House  involved  an 
amendment  providing  for  the  submission  of  the 
question  of  admission  to  Arizona  and  New  Mex- 
ico separately.  This  amendment  had  Iwen  ])as8ed 
by  the  Senate  before  the"  proposition  to  restrict 
the  bill  to  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  liad 
been  carried.  It  became  clear  before  the  bill 
had  gone  to  a  conference  committee  that  the 
sentiment  of  the  country,  while  divided  as  to  the 
fitness  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  for  State- 
hood untler  any  conditions,  was  practically  united 
on  the  desirability  of  speedily  admitting  Okla- 
homa, and  tlie  fear  that  a  continued  disagree- 
ment between  tlie  two  branches  of  Congress 
would  endanger  Oklahoma's  prospects  of  admis- 
sion caused  unusual  pressure  to  be  brought  to 
bear  on  members  of  the  House  in  favor  of  the 
bill  as  finally  amended  by  the  Senate. 

The  Heyljurn  pure-food  bill,  as  passed 
Pure-Food  by  the  Senate,  provides,  for  the  manu- 
Question.  f^cture  and  sale  of  adulterated  or 
misbranded  foods,  drugs,  medicines,  or  liquors 
in  the  District  of  (\)Iumbia,  the  Territories,  and 
the  insular  possessions  of  the  T'nited  States 
similar  penalties  to  those  prescribed  for  the 
same  misdemeanor  in  any  of  our  States.  It  also 
prohibits  tlie  shipment  of  such  gooils  from  one 
State  to  another  or  to  a  foreign  country.  Thus, 
certain  practices  to  which  State  laws  <lo  not  ap- 
ply will  be  done  away  with  under  this  federal 
law.  The  chief  ailministrutive  agency  in  the 
enforcement  of  this  new  law  will  be  the  Depart- 
ment of  .Agriculture.  But  this  department  will 
have  no  authority  to  set  up  arbitrary  standards 
of  purity  in  dealing  with  foods  or  liquors.  All 
such  questions  will  be  determined  by  the  courts, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  serving  merely 
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as  an  agent  in  bringinR  cases  before  the  courts. 
^Vhile  this  fei!eral  law  was  needed  and  will  un- 
doubtedly accoiu|>li8h  much  that  could  not  be 
brought  about  under  the  operation  of  existing 
!^tate  laws,  it  would  T  o  a  great  mistake,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  conclude  that  the  in8[>ectiou  laws 
of  tlie  different  StatM  will  be  made  uselese  by  the 
passage  of  a  federal  law.  Thchr  State  laws  are 
quite  as  much  needed  in  their  own  province  as 
before.  Elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the  Review 
OF  Reviews  the  whole  subject  of  iiKMli  in  food 
science  is  discussed,  and  it  is  Blmwn  in  that  ar- 
ticlti  that  State  inspection  is  the  only  practicable 
method  of  abolishing  many  of  the  evils  of  which 
complaint  lias  been  made  in  the  oourse  of  tlie 
recent  debates  in  Congress. 

In  a  special  messafpe  to  Congress, 
lC»MwM.  tranjjmittinu  the  report  of  the  Isth- 
mian Canal  C  om  mission  on  the  find 
ings  of  the  board  of  eonsalting  engineers  on  the 
PHnania  Canal.  President  Roosevelt  definitely 
recommends  a  lock  canal  having  a  summit  level 
85  feet  above  the  sea.  The  engineers'  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  such  a  citnal  is  $139,70.'), iOO,  and 
it  is  stated  that  the  work  may  be  rompl-  t<  d  in 
eight  and  a  half  years.  A  majority  of  tiie  l><>ani 
of  eonsalting  engineeta^  with  one  member  of  the 
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Canal  Commission,  favored  a  sea-levfl  (  anal  d:.- 
cost  of  which  was  estimated  at*i24T,0'.il,uuo,  ami 
the  required  time  of  construction  at  twenty  years. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  both  e<-ononiic  and 
eriLrint'oring  considerations  cnter.-d  lartr'  ly  into 
the  decision  of  this  question.    I'resident  Roose- 
velt, Secretary  Taft,  and  the  Canal  Commission 
were  compelled  to  give  duo  weight  to  the  pruli- 
lems  of  cost  and  rapidity  of  construction.  It 
is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  engineers,  aci;ug 
Strictly  in  their  professional  capacity,  would 
attach  the  aame  importanre  tn  these  matters  as 
to  the  purely  technical  abi>t;cu  of  caual-build- 
ing.  Fnrthermore,  a  wrong  impression  seems  to 
have  gone  out  through  tin!  country  regarding 
the  preponderance  of  engmeering  opinion.  Al- 
though a  majority  of  the  consulting  board,  m* 
eluding  the  foreign  engineers,  were  in  favor  of  a 
s«'!i-li  v<'l  canal,  a  nmjoritv  fif  all         i  n^'"neers 
who  have  iiad  the  problem  under  advisement, 
ineluding  both  Americans  and  foreigners,  had 
declared  for  tho  lock  system.    Each  plan,  of 
course,  has  its  peculiar  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages.   Rut  the  smaller  initial  cost  and  the 
greater  speed  in  construction  are  factors  in 
the  problem  which  will  undoubtedly  tell  pow- 
erfully in  Congress  in  iavor  of  thu  President's 
proposition.   The  Senate  committee's  invesiiga^ 
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lion  of  con*litions  on  the  Tstbtnus  and  of  various 
matters  coucerniug  the  uuilertakmg  of  the  caual 
enterprise  by  Che  United  States  was  continued 

last  month  with  apparently  meager  results.  In 
our  department  of  "  Leading  Articles  of  tlie 
Month  will  be  found  some  reference  to  sani- 
tary (  on  iitions  on  the  Isthmus  and  an  estimate 
.>f  tl.c  vauio  of  the  work  done  there  by  Tolonel 
Oorgaa  in  overcoming  the  two  greatest  impedi- 
ments of  canal  oonstractioa  on  the  Isthmas^— > 
yellow  fever  and  malaria. 

„     ^  Secretarv  Shaw's  decision,  last  month, 

The  Htc*nt  .     '.        ...  , 

Monty     toassist  ui  relievmg  the  monev  strin- 
strmgency.   p.f„.yi„  X«.w  York  tlimitfrli ' d'  pos- 

it&  of  government  funds  iii  banks  was  eagerly 
welcomed  in  Wall  Street.    Import  of  gold 

ill  (].  iHtf  amount  from  England  to  tliis  coun- 
try, aud  aunounceinant  that  very  large  loans 
had  been  made  by  European  markets  to  onr 
Ikankers,  mark  an  interesting  tarn  in  a  Bnancial 
situation  which  1ms  be«n  unusually  perplexing. 
The  striking  pliononienon  of  the  pa^t  season  s 
money  strinitency  was  tbe  existence  of  a  strain, 
>iiiiultan<«ou8ly.  on  almost  all  im]Mirtant  money 
markets  of  tbe  world.  At  New  York,  the  bank 
reserve  of  cash  had  fallen,  as  early  as  November 
ii.  below  the  legally  retpiired  ratio  of  restjrve  to 
ba'iil'.fy  ;  in  the  last  Wf  t  k  of  December,  demand 
loans  had  touched  1125  p<'r  cent,  in  Wall  Street. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Berlin  market  was  under- 
gi  iiiLT  th  '  spvcrest  pressure  expennnrcd  since 
the  collapse  of  its  industrial  speculation  in  19U0. 
Tbe  president  of  the  Imperial  German  Bank 
declared  in  December  that  this  cash  reserve  was 
the  lowest,  rinil  Iiis  lial)ilitie«  imicli  the  highest, 
reached  at  that  season  in  seven  yeans,  and  the 
bank's  official  discount  rate  rose  to  the  very 
unusual  height  of  «J  jx-r  cent.  At  I-i'ti-!nti.  ihe 
Baok  of  England's  ratio  of  reserve  to  liability 
felt  that  same  week  to  the  lowest  figure  reached 
in  December  for  seventeen  y»'ar8.  What  made 
ihf  mi'venn-nt  more  inlerejiting  was  the  fact 
tiial  ihis  strain  on  the  money  markets,  instead 
of  cheeking  speculation  on  the  stock  exchanges, 
had  been  a'-rnmpaiiiod  by  violent  further  rise  in 
prices,  it  was  not  at  all  clear  what  would  be 
the  end  of  this  double  movement,  which  at  least 
suggested  that  stork  spei-ulation  was  absorbing 
l  apital  which  the  money  market  could  not  easily 
spare.  The  liigher  prices  g".  in  a  speculative 
movement,  the  larger  must  be  the  bank  loans 
obtained  to  8U))port  the  speculation.  Tiiis  situa- 
tiuD  was  on  the  present  occaaion  aggravated  by 
tbe  use  of  enormous  sums  of  money  to  tie 
up  "  or  partially  corner  certain  important  stocks, 
with  a  view  to  their  subsecjuent  manipulation 
on  the  market.    Coming  along  with  a  probably 


iin^ireredcnti'ii  <ii  inaiul  for  money  for  use  in  the 
legitimate  channels  of  trade  and  industry,  it  was 
not  strange  that  the  situation  should  have  caused 
some  misgiving. 

Sating     ^t<*''ting  the  new  year  with  the  Wall 
thr       Street  money  rate  at  flO  p^-r  cent., — 
Situauon.    ^jj^  i,i^,ii„^t  fipjure  for  the  moM!:i  in 

twenty-eight  years, — the  strain  at  Now  York  was 
eventually  relieved  in  th  ree  different  ways.  Stock 

Ex(b;iii;r«'  8j)»>culation  had  contitiued  excitt  .lly 
through  January  and  a  part  of  Feliruary.  with 
the  volume  of  daily  sales,  on  the  Exchange, 
reaching  nearly  'i.oon.OOO  shares,  or  considerably 
more  than  double  th(^  nf>rinril  fiir  irr.  In  six 
weeks,  New  York  bank  loans  haii  exjianded  $G0,- 
000,000,  and  by  the  middle  of  February.—^a  time 
wln  n  money  rate.<  usually  fall  to  the  lowest  fig- 
ures of  the  year, — call  loans  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change went  to  8  per  cent.,  while  two-months 
loans  on  the  best  collateral  commanded  6  percent 
The  first  recourse,  in  the  search  for  relief,  was  a 
coliap.se  of  intiatud  Stock  Exchange  prices.  Many 
active  stocks  fell  20  and  30  points  from  the  high 
level  of  .lanuary  :  in  mrist  of  tlifin,  all  the  ad- 
vance's scored  since  lust  summer  were  canceled. 
Next,  when  the  February  money  market  reached 
its  highest  figures  Wall  .^treet  bankers  tamed 
to  London  :ind  I'aris.  On  those  markets,  money 
had  grown  easier  since  the  year  began,  and  the 
bank  position  stronger.  The  amount  of  money 
Ijorrowcd  l)y  New  York,  under  tln'?e  (-irruTn- 
stances,  has  been  variously  estimated  at  between 
twenty  and.  fifty  million  dollars ;  it  is  certain,  at 
all  events,  that  New  York  banks  were  able  to 
r>'d;](*e  Their  own  loRns  S(2 1  .('00. 0(U)  in  the  fotir 
weeks  during  wliicli  this  ioreigu  capital  was 
coming  into  the  country. 

Finally,  m  March,  the  New  York 
^JJJJJJJ*  money  market  was  helped  by  a  mod- 
erate return  of  currency  from  tin-  in- 
terior to  the  Kast.  and  by  deposiit  of  |tin.0UU.O00 
government  lunds  willi  the  ualiunal  Itanks.  Ap- 
parently, the  Strain  was  relieved  by  •these  vari* 
0U8  expedients,  and  e<ini'ibrium  resloreil.  There 
remains,  however,  the  test  of  the  market's  capa- 
city to  absorb  the  new  issues  of  securities  ex- 
pecti'd  now  Ut  cotne  upon  it.  Such  apj^iications 
for  capital  are  always  large  at  this  time  of  year  ; 
they  are  likely  to  run  much  above  the  average 
during  Id06,  however,  fiom  the  fact  that  nu- 
merou*<  licrrowin^s.  notaVilv  fur  litilwuv  nnprovo- 
meutund  extension  purposes. were  postponed  last 
autumn  ttccause  of  the  tight  money  market 
I'jiward  oi  |< KlO.miti.iMH)  of  such  new  issues 
have  already  Iteen  announced  in  the  New  Y^rk 
market.    The  very  low  prices  brought  at  the 
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I'KKSIUENT  OKOROe  P.  BARR,  OP  THE  PHIIJiDELPIIlA  * 
RKADINn  RAILROAD. 

(Chairman  of  the  anthrncite  operators  in  their  neKotlatiunn 
with  the  mine  worlterx.) 

Now  York  City  bond  salo  during  February  was 
ono  si^n  of  the  relation  of  supply  of  invL'siment 
capital  to  demand  for  it.  All  tiiis  lends  p<'culiar 
interest  to  the  question  what  the  course  of  the 
markets  will  be  when  the  heavy  demand  for 
money  from  the  harvest  districts  begins,  a  few 
months  from  now.  The  problem  is  complicat- 
ed by  the  fact  tliat,  both  in  this  country  ami 
a])road,  trade  activity  and  industrial  prosperity 
continue,  with  the  normal  absorption  of  capital 
in  such  directions. 

Tht  strike   When  our  record  closed  for  February 

situation  ..        ,   .     ,  .  / 

in  the      a  Strike  of  tlie  bituminous  mine  work- 
Coai  Fields.  believeil  by  many  to  be  in- 

evitable. The  Indianapolis  <"i>nference  had  failed 
to  reach  any  agreement,  and  there  was  no  pros- 
pect of  the  reopening  of  negotiations,  so  far  as  the 
bituminous  operators  were  concerned.  A  change 
in  the  .situation  took  place  early  in  March.  One 
important  factor  in  bringing  about  this  change 
was  a  letter  addressed  by  President  Roosevelt  to 
Mr.  Francis  L.  Hobbins.  president  of  the  Pitts- 
burg Coal  Company,  and  to  Mr.  John  Mitchell, 
president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica. In  this  letter  the  President  strongly  urged 
that  a  further  effort  shouhl  be  made  to  avert  a 


strike.  Almost  simultaneously  with  the  publi- 
cation of  this  letter  the  United  States  Steel  Cor 
poration  and  several  railroads  which  are  large 
consumers  of  soft  coal  made  an  emphatic  pro- 
test against  the  strike.  These  two  factors,  the 
moral  weight  of  the  President's  request  and  the 
economic  weight  of  the  coal-consumers'  protest, 
led  to  a  partial  reconsideration  on  the  part  of 
the  bituminous  operators,  and  a  second  confer- 
ence was  called  to  meet  at  Indianapolis  on  March 
19.  On  that  date  Mr.  Hobbins.  who  was  known 
to  favor  concessions  to  the  miners,  resigned  the 
chairmanship  of  the  operators  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Winder,  of  Columbus.  Ohio,  was  elected  in  his 
place.  The  predominant  sentiment  among  the 
soft-coal  operators  was  opposed  to  compromise. 


Position  of  the 


In  the  meantime,  the  anthracite  opwr- 
~Ant'hraeiie  '  ators  had  Under  advisement  the  prop- 
Operators.  Qgi^jQug  made  by  the  miners'  union, 
the  substance  of  which  was  stated  in  these  page« 
last  month.  Their  answer  to  these  propositions 
was  given  to  the  public  on  March  12.  All  the 
ilemands  of  the  miners  were  denied  by  the  oper- 
ators, and  as  a  counter-proposal  it  was  suggested 
that  the  awards  made  by  the  Anthracite  Coal 
Strike  Commission  tliree  years  ago,  and  the 
principles  and  the  methods  established  by  the 
commission  for  carrying  out  those  awards,  should 
be  continued  for  a  further  terra  of  three  years 
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from  tbe  termination  of  the  prosent  agreement 
on  March  31.    President  John  Mitchell,  of  the 
rnite-l  Mine  Workers,  therLMipon  atidressed  an- 
other communication  to  Cliairman  Baer.  of  the 
openton'  committee,  asking  for  a  second  con- 
ference lietween  represf>ntntives  of  the  TTiiners 
and  the  operators  in  an  endeavor  to  avert  a  striice. 
It  had  then  been  maintained  by  the  operators 
that  the  wa<;es  di  iuanded  were  higher  than  the 
wages  paid  for  similar  classes  of  lat-or  in  other 
coal-producing  regions.    Mr.  Mitchell  contends, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  higherwagesthantlu  se  de- 
niauded  are  already  paid  in  many  of  tlie  bitunii- 
nous  niiaing  districts.    Mr.  Mitchell  gives  full 
credit  to  the  Coal  Strike  Commission  for  its  efforts 
to  bring  about  peace  in  th.'  aiitiiracite  districts, 
but  he  points  to  the  expressions  of  the  commis- 
sion itself  implying  doubt  as  to  the  permanency  of 
its  findings.    Most  of  the  grievances  alleged  by 
the  miners  are  of  a  terluiical  iiattire.  and  the 
jtubiic  had  only  the  remotest  interest  in  tiiem. 
They  are  all  matters  which,  it  vonld  seem, 
can  properly  he  determiiH'd  i>v  ineims  of  urlii- 
tration.    The  real  diiTerence  of  principle  be- 
tween tbe  anthracite  operators  and  their  work- 
men is  on  tlie  question  of  tiie  "open  shop." 
Tlie  miners  in  their  first  demands  insisted  on 
formal  recognition  of  the  union.    The  operators 
declared  themselves  unalterably  opposed  to  such 
recognition,  and  the  prospects  uf  !i  strike  <;ei>iii<'d 
iast  month  to  hinge  on  the  question  whether  or 
not  the  mincers  wonld  insist  on  their  original  de> 
msnd.     N"  '  ue  who  followed  the  course  of  the 
{jTPat  Ftrikc  of  Hnl'2  in  its  preliminary  stages 
can  have  failed  to  notice  the  vastly  improveti 
position  of  the  anthracite  operators  as  respects 
public  opinion.     In  19tr_»,  tlie  operators  were 
reluctant  to  recognize  the  public  as  a  party  hav- 
ing any  vital  interest  in  the  controversy.  In 
1900.  the  gi-eati-st  care  has  been  taken  to  place 
•»efore  fl  f  yittlilic  the  case  of  tlie  operators  in  its 
most  attractive  light,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be 
denied  that  in  all  the  earlier  stages  of  the  nego- 
tiations, last  montli.  the  PVTiipathy  nf  tin-  [niMic, 
which,  while  it  believes  in  the  miners'  right  to  or- 
ganize, really  cares  very  little  whether  its  coal  is 
mined  by  a  union  or  a  non  union  man  so  long  as 
that  n>an      well  treated  and  fairlv  paid  for  lii:^ 
labor,  wu;;  with  tiie  operators  on  tlie  general  isisue. 
^N'hen  these  pages  were  closeil  for  the  press,  on 
M;i'-(  h  'JO.  the  operators  had  accepted  Mr.  -Mitch- 
vViti  overtures  for  a  conference,  to  consider  new 
propositions. 

Notwifhstandint;  the  convirn-iner  nr- 
11,  ...  :  - 

PbUif^n*    gutneut  made  by  >ecrt  lary  lalt  lor 

the  Philippine  uriff  bill,  that  meas- 
ure, after  passage  in  the  House  by  a  laiige  ma- 


jority,  was  rejected  last  month  by  the  Senate 

committee  on  the  Philippines,  and  was  not  even 
reported  adversely  to  the  !-^enate.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  passage  of  this  l»iil  would  have 
done  much  to  smooth  the  path  of  those  who  are 
striving  to  fstablish  more  amicable  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Filipinos. 
At  the  provincial  Philippine  elections,  held  on 
March  1,  it  is  stated  that  there  was  general  free- 
dom from  disorder.  Eight  provincial  governors 
were  reelected.  The  battle  of  American  troops 
with  hostile  Morog  in  the  crater  of  the  lava  cone 
at  the  top  of  Mount  Dajo  was  at  first  errnnennsly 
supposed  to  have  some  connection  with  a  i'hilip- 
pine  insurrectionary  movement.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  these  Mohammedans  of  Joio  were,  aa 
General  Wood  describf  ]  them,  ""a  band  of  out- 
laws who,  recogni/..iig  no  chief,  had  been  raid- 
ing friendly  Moros,  and.  owing  to  their  defiMice 
of  the  American  authorities,  had  stirred  up  a 
dangerous  condition  of  uHairs."  It  is  well 
understood  by  our  War  Department  that  the 
resistance  offered  l  y  these  fanatics  hoars  no  re- 
lation whatever  to  the  general  Philippine  situa- 
tion. Practically  the  entire  band  of  GOO  Moroa 
was  exterminated,  while  the  Iobs  to  our  troops 
was  15  men  killi-d  and  al'ont  1."  <jf!icers  and 
Dieu  woundcil.  The  M  oros  usetl  their  own  chil- 
dren as  shields  during  the  conflict,  and  among 
the  GOO  killed  were  many  women,  although  the 
American  ofBcers  made  repeated  cJQtorts  to  save 
both  women  and  children. 

r.  ^    u  .  Investigating  committees  of  one  sort 

The  New  York         i  i  ■  . 

inturctnw   and  another  are  appointed  at  every 
sesdon  of , tbe  New  York  Legislature. 

r>nt  st'l  loni  does  their  work  romniaiid  general 
notice,  much  less  hearty  aud  unreserved  ap- 
proval, within  and  without  the  State.  This  has 
been  the  ezperience  of  Senator  Armstrong's  in- 
surance committee,  which  held  public  sessions 
in  New  York  City  during  the  last  four  months 
of  190.5.  It  hsa  now  reported  the  results  of  its 
work  to  t!ie  I,et:ris!atnre,  torrpther  witfi  a  series 
of  recommendations  designed  l<>  put  an  end  to 
many  of  the  abuses  brought  to  light  in  the  course 
of  the  investigation.  Among  the  most  radical 
of  these  prop<<sitions  is  the  prohii^uion  of  syn- 
d;cate  optM-atiuus  on  the  part  of  insurance  offi- 
cials. The  committee  would  also  limit  the  writ- 
ing of  new  business  by  any  company  in  a  single 
year  tu  the  sum  of  $15U.U0U,UUU,  and  would 
strictly  limit  the  nature  of  investments  of  lifis 
insurance  companies.  Many  other  recommenda- 
tions were  derived  from  the  varions  litios  of 
testimony  followed  by  the  commiUee  under  the 
able  direction  of  its  counsel,  Mr.  Charles  £. 
Hughes.  On  the  much-discussed  question  of  do> 
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STATE  RBNATOK  WILLIAM  W.  ARM8TKUXU.  (>r  NKW  TOKK. 

(Chairman  of  the  legislntive  committee  which  ImH  com- 
pleted the  mont  exhaustive  investigation  of  Innuranco 
nutnuKement  ever  made.) 

ferred  dividends,  tlio  committee  declares  its  opin- 
ion that  sucl;  dividends  should  be  prohibited, 
that  there  sliould  be  an  annual  distribution  of 
surplus,  to  be  applied  in  reduction  of  premiums, 
in  i>urcha8e  of  additional  insurance,  or  in  cash 
l)ayments,  at  the  option  of  tlie  insured.  The 
resume  of  tlie  testimony  taken  at  the  public 
sessions  of  the  comniittee  is  a  remarkable  piece 
of  work,  and  rentiers  effective  for  l(!j;islativo 
purposes  an  immen.se  amount  of  information 
which,  but  for  the  unique  al)ility  of  the  commit- 
tee's  counsel,  must  have  remained  uiidijrested, 
and  lience  practi<"ally  useless.  The  insurance 
companies  liavt;  availed  themselves  of  oppor- 
tunites  ofTereil  by  the  L«-;rislature  to  present 
their  olijections  to  the  several  bills  introduced  in 
jiursuance  of  the  .Armstrong;  committee's  recom- 
mendations, and  it  seems  (juite  probable  that  some 
modifications  will  be  made  in  these  bills  in  ac- 
coniance  with  the  representations  made  by  the 
companies.  These  modifications,  however,  are 
in  matters  of  detail  only.  In  principle,  the  rec- 
omiriendations  of  the  Armstronf^  cominitteo  are 
heartily  indorsed  by  American  public  opinion, 
and  tlieir  enactment  into  law  is  almost  uni- 
vei'sally  demanded.    It  was  recently  announced 


that  a  royal  commission  had  been  appointed  to 
investigate  life  insurance  in  Canada  and  make 
a  report  to  Im)  submitted  at  the  comin>{  session 
of  the  Dominion  Parliament. 

_  „       The  frequent  and  familiar  declara- 

Ttit  Hew  ,         y      1  >     t  1  • 

Spirit  of    tion  tiiat  the  boss  and  the  machine 
Pennsylvania,  j^^^.g  deprived  some  American  . States 
and  cities  of  self-government  has  had  its  altrupt, 
unexpected,  and  cimclusive  answer  in  the  laws 
enacted  at  the  special  session  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Legislature,  just  adjourned.     No  State  has 
been  more  boss-ridden  than  Pennsvlvania.  No 
cities  have  been  more  powerless  in  the  hands  of 
a  local  n»achine  than   Philadelphia  and  Pitts- 
burg.   A  year  ago.  when  tlie  Legislature  ad- 
journed, boss  and   machine  seemed  supreme. 
With  much  salutary  social  legislation  passed  at 
the  session  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
machine  rulers  of  the  State,  on  all  political  issues 
public  interests  au<i  public  morals  were  ruth- 
lessly disregarded.    The  charters  of  both  the 
great  cities  of  the  State  were  amended  to  p«'r- 
petuate  machine  rule.    Every  demand  for  legis- 
lation, such  as  e.xists  in  other  great  States,  for 
the  registration  of  voters,  uniform  primaries, 
the  suppression  of  corruption,  the  reform  of  the 
civil  service,  the  abolition  of  lucrative  fees,  and 
the  legislative  reap|X)rtionment  of  the  State  was 
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(Who  has  become  the  champion  of  chic  reform  in  hisState.) 
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not  only  denied,  but  those  vrging  th««e  reforms 

were  treated  tlie  legislative  ci^tiiniittoes  be- 
fore whom  they  appeared  with  aa  open  derision 
and  contumely  without  parallel  in  the  most 
ibsmdess  annals  of  onr  State  eapikali: 

Tkt  F»rm«r  *  hriei  8ea£on  it  aeemed  ae  i£  the 
VM4inf  to  late  Senator  Qnay  had  established  a 

permanent  political  tyranny  to  which 
lesser  men  could  succeed  and  adminieter  as  des- 
potically. But  it  is  now  perfectly  clear  that  it 
wss  not  self  government  that  had  been  in  abey- 
ance, but  the  desire  to  exercise  this  power.  Tlie 
State  was  couaenting.  For  inatiy  and  diverse 
causes,  all  classes, — the  vast  base  of  labor  in  a 
ninini;  anil  ni.umf;ntnriitg  Statf,  the  small 
farmer,  the  corporation  stockholder  (in  Penn- 
sylvania equal  in  number  to  a  tenth  of  the 
voters),  and  the  professional  and  corporate  lead- 
ership of  the  State, — were  a!!.  Ity  a  majority,  con- 
seotiug  to  the  machine  and  its  supremacy. 


4  O/mm 


"When  the  rloctinn.  last  November. 
towp/M-  and  still  more  the  reports  made  by 
Sk/mm.  working  potitif^ans  in  the  best  or- 
ganized and  informed  machine  in  the  land, 
8how<'<l  that  these  clusaes  wanted  a  change,  the 
machine  and  its  leaders  changed  instantly.  A 
pliant  governor  was  as  prompt  to  call  the  Leins- 
latnii'  in  extra  session  as  he  had  been  to  find 
reasons  for  the  vilest  excess  of  the  political 
plunderers  of  the  State.  The  same  Legislature 
as  before  met,  and  in  a  brief  session  passed  every 
measure  for  wliif^li  reformers  had  t'oon  asking 
in  vain  for  tweniy  live  years, — two  ol"  them  in 
more  drastic  form  than  any  one  had  yet  pro- 
posed. fc?ave  that  the  rorrtipt  I'ractircs  Act  is 
more  precise  and  severe  than  any  yet  passed, 
except  in  Connecticut,  and  the  sepaijition  and 
protection  of  the  civil  service  of  I'lnladelpbbk 
more  complete  than  has  yet  been  enacted  for  an 
American  city,  the  new  legislation  follows  the 
general  trend  of  snch  measnres  in  other  States. 

But  in  rcnnsylvania,  where  nothing 
p^l'itiltlL  had  been  done  before,  the  new  laws 

constitute  a  legislative  revolution.  It 
is  of  vti'Vi'  int»'rnal  interest  tliat  a  State  apporf inn- 
meat,  dciayed  in  one  particular  for  thirty  yeurs, 
baa  been  carried  out  on  fair  lines.  So  was  the 
return  of  the  Philadelphia  charter  to  old  lines, 
maintaining  the  responsibility  of  the  mayor, 
and  the  consolidation  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny 
ss  one  niuni<  i|  ality.  It  is  a  mere  by-product 
of  the  Xew  ^'iirk  insurance  r»»v*»1ntion  that  th*' 
Pennsylvania  insurance  Su|)eriiileudcat,  wliose 
fees  were  $50,000  a  year,  has  been  stripped  of 
them.    Bat  it  is  of  vital  moment  that  in  the 


second  State  of  the  Union,  where  at  least  a 

t^-nth  of  its  entire  vote  has  been  taint»'<l  by  jH-r- 
sonation  and  padded  lists,  an  efficient  registra- 
tion act  has 'been  adopted  for  all  its  cities,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pittsburg,  and  all  lesser,  holding  it 
third  of  its  population,  now  or  in  the  near  future. 
A  corrupt  practices  act  limits  all  political  ex- 
penditure for  nomination  or  election  to  organ- 
ized ( hannels  (a  candidate  or  committee  treas- 
urers), names  the  objects  for  which  it  can  be 
expended,  and  requires  the  criminal  courts  on 
complaint  of  five  electors  to  investigate  any 
election,  save  for  federal  Senator,  and  provides 
for  proceedings   through  (jno  warranto  to  oust 

any  candidate  against  whom,  not  only  corrupt 

expenditure,  but  outlays  not  authorized  by  law, 
can  be  proved.  All  this  machinery  for  registra- 
tion and  corrupt  practices  applies  to  the  uni- 
form primaries  which  after  November  1  become 
the  only  method  of  party  crovernment  ftn<l  party 
nomination,  primaries  wliich  have  an  Australian 
ballot  and  enable  a  voter  to  bind  his  delegate  to 
a  designated  nomination.  Xo  one  of  the  greater 
States  has  as  yet  so  hedged  about  corrupt  politics 
and  corrupt  voting  with  equal  safeguards,  penal- 
tieS}  and  publicity,  or  so  summary  a  legal  process. 

Nor  has  any  great  American  city 
'nJju^elt^uoi,'       Philadelphia  had  its  entire  civil 

service,  from  laborer  upward,  not 
only  made  subject  to  appointment  on  competi- 
tive examination,  but  protected  from  removal 
except  on  charges  and  a  hearing,  forbidden  to 
enter  a  polling-place  or  to  approach  it  within 
one  hundred  leet  save  to  vote,  to  servo  on  a 
political  committee  or  in  a  convention  or  attend 
eitlier  to  take  any  "active  part  in  political  man- 
agement," or  to  suggest,  solicit,  collect,  receive^ 
or  urge  political  contributions.  Even  the  p<dice 
cannot  enter  a  polling-place  save  to  make  an  ar- 
rest, though  their  presence  at  the  count  is  per- 
mitted under  another  act.  If  personal  registra- 
tion twice  a  year,  uniform  primaries,  an  efficient 
corrupt  praetices  art,  and  a  thoronixh  rivil-.scr- 
vice  reform  can  make  political  action  honest  and 
free,  Philadelphia  is  about  to  pass,  in  its  elec- 
tions, from  the  worst  to  the  best  position  among  * 
our  largo  cities.  Its*  PeViruary  election,  in  which 
the  City  party  beat  the  machine  by  10,000  votes 
on  a  light  poll  in  a  canvass  wiUu>Ut  excitement, 
gives  very  nearly  tlie  fir^^t  instanrn  in  onr  minii- 
cipal  history  of  a  citizens'  reform  party  with  a 
permanent  division  organisation  and  a  capaci^ 
for  polling  its  vote  in  an  "ofT  election  "  equal 
to  tlie  inacliine.  If  maintained,  this  alone  is 
•dis  uajMjrtant  an  aiivunce  in  civic  reform  and 
responsibility  as  that  marked  by  the  reform 
legislation  just  enacted  in  Pennsylvania. 
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A  substantial  reduction  in  tlie  price 
*''/tous"'  private  consumers  was  se- 

cured last  month  in  New  York,  wlicre 
the  State  commission  appointed  un<ier  the  legis- 
lation of  1905,  after  a  series  of  exhaustive  hear- 
ings and  inquiries,  fixed  upon  80  cents  per 
thousand  feet  as  a  price  that  would  yield  a  fair 
return  to  the  gas  companies  on  their  actual  in- 
vestment. Meanwhile,  Piiiladelphia  is  not  tlie 
only  American  city  where  the  local  legislature 
shows  itself  responsive  to  the  demands  of  tlie 
public.  One  unexpected  outcome  of  the  recent 
outbreak  of  crime  in  the  city  of  Chicago  was  the 
raising  of  the  saloon  licenses  from  $500  to 
$1,000  a  year.  The  ordinance  making  this  in- 
crease in  the  license  fee  was  introduced  into  the 
City  Council  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the 
cost  of  an  increased  police  force,  but  it  is  note- 
worthy that  when  the  liquor  interests  combined 
to  defeat  the  jiroposition  they  were  outvoted  in 
the  Council.  A  movement  for  bettering  local  con- 
ditions in  an  American  city  which  has  no  self- 
government  is  especially  deserving  of  support  at 
this  time  from  Americans  everywhere  wiio  are 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  thoir  national  capital. 
It  will  l)e  remembered  that  more  than  a  year  ago 
President  Roosevelt  called  upon  Congress  for 
legislation  that  would  help  make  Washington  a 
model  city.  There  are  now  before  Congress  bills 
to  improve  Iiousing  and  health  conditions  in 
Washington,  and  to  protect  childhood  in  the  na- 
tional ca])ital  by  requiring  compulsory  education, 
by  opening  playgrounds,  by  providing  a  juvenile 
court,  and  by  ])rohibiting  child  lalwr.  These 
efforts  at  municipal  and  civic  betterment,  which 
in  other  American  cities  are  initiated  by  the 
people,  can  succeed  in  the  District  of  (\)lumbia 
only  tlirough  the  action  of  Congress,  since  resi- 
dents of  the  District  have  no  vote.  There  are 
certain  conditions  and  needs  in  the  capital  city 
which  the  casual  visitor  would  n<-ver  imagine 
could  exist  there.  Tlu'se  matters  should  l>e 
brought  to  the  attention  of  every  Senator  and 
Representative,  and  we  especially  commend  to 
our  readers  the  special  March  tunnberof  C/iartU'cs 
auiUhe  Commons,  of  New  York  City,  wliich  con- 
tains full  information  and  outlines  c<'rtain  re- 
forms in  housing  and  sanitation  which  those  best 
qualified  to  form  opinions  have  deemed  osseiitial 
to  the  city's  truest  welfare. 

-  ,         Later  events  of  the  last  month  em- 

Protection       .      .  ,       ,         ,      ,       i        i  i 

of        phasize  the  i>elief.   uevelojHMl  else- 
Niagara.     ^jipre  in  this  issue,  tliat  an  interna- 
tional treaty  with  (Jroat  Hritain  is  the  surest 
protection    for  Niagara   Falls.     Recently  has 
come  to  light  an  attempt  to  revivi>  the  only 
unlimited  "  charter  for  Niagara  water  rights. 


HK.  BOUKKH  T.  WASHINOTON. 

(For  twenty-flve  years  principal  of  TuskegM.) 


long  thought  to  be  dormant.    The  Appellate 
Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  now  deciding 
whether  the  Niagara  Irrigation  and  Water  Sup- 
ply Company  has  earned  its  charter  privileges. 
If  it  has,  and  if  capital  is  fortlicoming  to  build 
its  projected  open  canal  from  the  La  Salle  above 
the  falls  to  the  Devil's  Hole  l)elow,  the  scenery- 
lover  may  well  feel  hopeless,  since  even  the 
strictly     limited  "  rights  of  the  power  compa- 
nies now  operating  are  conservatively  estimated 
to  contain  in  themselves  a  serious  menace  to  the 
beauty  of  the  falls.    By  referring  such  cases, 
not  to  New  York  State  or  Ontario  Province, 
but  to  the  executors  of  international  river  regu- 
lations, fair  and  final  consideration  would  be 
insured  both  to  sentiment  and  to  commerce, 
.lust  now  the  path  is  puzzling.     Four  bills  were 
passed  last  month  by  the  New  York  Senate  re- 
pealing as  many  moribund  charters  for  Niagara 
water.    Instant  outcry  against  favorable  action 
by  tlie  Assenjbly  came  from  some  quarters,  on 
the  ground  that  the  bills  were  aiding  the  two 
operating  power  companies  to  kill  off  their  rivals 
and  to  form  a  "  Niagara  Trust  "  !    The  success- 
ful issue  of  the  State  Department's  negotiations 
with  England  and  Canada  would  raise  Niagara 
affairs  to  a  clear  plane.    At  present,  only  the  lack 
of  an  expected  authoritative  report  from  the  In- 
ternational Waterways  Commission  bars  further 
progress  toward  the  treaty. 
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_  ,  ,  The  celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth 
Qicrttr-  anniversary  of  th«^  founding  of  the 
c«f*«-,a/.  Tuskegee  Xonnal  an<l  Industrial  In- 
stitute, at  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  on  April  4.  5,  and  6, 
will  commemorate  much  more  than  the  comple- 
tion of  a  quarter-century  in  a  single  institution's 
life.  The  occasion  really  marks  an  epoch  of 
progress  in  the  development  of  the  negro  race 
in  America.  Principal  Booker  T.  Washington 
and  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  institute,  fully 
realizing  the  broad  significance  of  this  anniver- 
sary, have  planned,  not  only  to  offer  a  display 
of  the  growth  and  present  status  of  their  school 
(including  the  growth  of  Hampton  Institute, 
Tuskegee's  parent),  but  to  exhibit,  so  far  as 
may  lie  possible,  the  history,  progress,  and 
present  condition  of  the  American  negro.  On 
this  occasion  eminent  men  of  both  the  white  and 
the  colored  races  of  North  and  South  will  como 
together  and  exchange  views  on  the  subject  of 
negro  education  and  training.  The  record  of 
Tuskegee  for  the  past  twenty-five  years  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  which  any  institution,  North  or 
South,  might  well  be  proud.  The  distinctive 
aims  and  services  of  the  institute  have  been  de- 
scribed more  than  once  in  the  pages  of  this  mag- 
azine. In  the  near  future  we  hope  to  ])resent  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  characteristic  train- 
ing of  the  negro  race  conducted  by  Hampton 
and  Tuskegee. 

.  The  Olympic  Games,  successfully  re- 
Athletic  vived  ten  years  ago.  are  among  the 
Contests.  jijQgt  stirring  of  international  arrange- 
ments. Enthusiasm  marks  the  ilejiarture  of  the 
thirty  athletes  chosen  to  l)ear  the  .American 
shield  on  their  breasts  at  .Athens,  April  22  to 
May  2.  That  they  will  bear  it  to  victory  seems 
doubtful.  Few  college  undergraduates  could 
obtain  leave  of  absence  between  the  dates  ap- 
pointed, and  since  the  American  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation wisely  deferred  to  faculty  wishes  in  every 
case,  only  three  present  intercollegiate  stars 
could  be  taken. — .Schick,  of  Harvard  (runs)  ; 
Friend,  of  Chicago,  and  Levitt,  of  Williams 
(hurdles).  The  remainder,  however,  are  the  pick 
of  our  athletic  clubs,  from  New  York  to  I'ort 
land,  from  Boston  to  New  Orleans,  ami  among 
them  are  such  former  college  champions  as  Prin- 
Btein,  of  Princeton  (jumps),  ami  Sheldon,  of 
Yale  (weights).  Perhaps  they  will  accomplish 
the  prophecy  of  Mr.  James  E.  Sullivan,  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  association.  "  I  think  we 
will  come  away  with  the  most  points  when 
the  whole  thing  is  over  at  Athens."  Mr.  Sulli- 
van has  been  appointed  special  commissioner  to 
the  games  by  President  Roosevelt.  They  are 
really  an  important  international  event.  The 


Crown  Prince  of  Greece  is  president.  The  Greek 
committees  at  Athens  subscribed  about  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  toward  the  sum  raised  by  Amer- 
ican sportsmen  to  pay  the  team's  expenses.  The 
readiness  with  which  the  association  obtained 
this  amount  shows  the  American  feeling. 

Gen.  John  M.  Schofield,  who  died  on 
^tlotes"     ^^'^rch  4,  had  long  been  retired  from 

active  service  in  the  army,  but  was 
well  rememliered  by  the  American  public  for  his 
useful  and  honorable  career  during  and  after 


THE  I.ATE  (•  E.N  EH  A  I.  jnilN  M.  HriloriEL.D. 

the  Civil  War.  A  West  Point  graduate  in  the 
same  class  with  Sheridan.  Hood,  and  MacPher- 
son,  General  Scliofield  had  reached  the  highest 
position  of  command  in  our  army,  and  had  also 
enjoyed  the  distinction,  exceptional  for  an  Ameri- 
can army  officer,  of  holding  tiie  civil  \*o9i  of  Sec- 
retary of  War.  Two  otlu-r  American  pui»lic  men 
whose  deaths  have  occurre<l  since  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  Hevikw  went  to  press  were  ex-.'-^peaker 
David  B.  Henilerson,  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, who  a  few  years  ago  played  an  im- 
port^int  part  in  national  legislation,  and  the  Hon. 
James  Stephen  Hogg,  of  Texas,  who  had  served 
his  State  for  two  terms  as  governor.  The  death 
of  Professor  Samuel  P.  Langloy.  secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  caused  a  shock  to  many 
scientific  men  throughout  the  country,  by  whom 
Professor  Langley's  achievements  were  held  in 
the  highest  regard.  A  sketch  of  the  long  career 
of  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony,  the  eminent  advocate 
of  woman  suffrage,  a})pear8  elsewhere  in  this 
numlier  of  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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Y,  UKXAT  BKITAIN'h  NKW  MIMSTEK  ur 
PDKEION  ArrAIRH. 


The  British  ^"  Ki"ff  K*lwaiil's  speecli  opening 
pari'timent  I'lirl iiiiiient  (February  19),  whicli  is 
In  Staaion.   j-g^jHy       programme  of  the  new  niin- 

istrv.  are  set  fortli  the  measures  for  discnission 
and  legislation  during  the  next  two  years.  The 
address  announced  the  granting  of  represent- 
ative government  to  theTransvaul  and  the  ( (range 
River  Colony,  and  the  post{>oneinent  of  the  co- 
lonial conference.  Measures  were  promised  for 
improving  the  government  of  Ireland,  "associat- 
ing the  people  with  the  conduct  of  Irish  affairs  ;  " 
toamend  tlie  Education  Act  :todeal  with  trade  dis- 
putes, workmen's  compensation,  the  equalizing  of 
traiie  rates  in  London,  the  unemployed,  njerchant 
shipping,  Scottish  crofters.  Irish  laln)rer8,  com- 
mercial corruption,  and  colonial  marriages  ;  to 
abolish  the  property  qualification  of  county  jus- 
tires,  and  t'>  prevent  ]>lural  voting  at  elections. 
The  references  to  In-land  in  the  King's  speech 
l)lainly  indicate  a  <letermination  on  the  part  of 
tiie  government  to  refrain  in  the  future  from  the 
coercion  heretofore  possible  under  the  terms  of 
the  Crimes  Act.  The  long-vexed  question  of 
i'ducation  for  England  and  Wales  is  also  to  be 
fully  considereil.  and  a  number  of  the  subjects 
mentioned  indicate  the  strength  of  the  Labor 
contingent  in  the  new  Parliament.  The  policy 
t>f  the  late  government  is  to  be  reversed  in  three 


particulars.  (I)  The  colonial  conference,  which 
was  to  take  place  during  the  present  year,  is  to 
be  postponed  until  next  year;  (2)  the  imp<jrta- 
tion  of  Chinese  workmen  into  the  Transvaal, 
which  is  the  pet  schenio  of  the  mining  magnates 
in  the  Hand,  is  to  be  stopped  provisionally,  the 
fintil  settlement  of  the  question  being  left  with 
the  Transvaal  legislature  about  to  be  elected  ; 
VS)  the  form  of  government  for  the  two  South 
African  colonies  is  to  be  changi*d.  The  Halfour 
ministry  had  proposed  to  treat  the  two  territories 
as  cr<jwn  colonies,  only  one  branch  of  their  legis- 
lature l)eing  elective.  In  accordance  with  the 
plans  of  the  new  Lilieral  ministry,  however,  each 
of  these  territories  is  to  be  absolutely  self-gov- 
erning, as  much  so  as  Cape  Colony  or  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada. 


British  Prog- 


In  general,  the  Liberal  government 
VeiViiur/nff  fiuds  the  empire  in  prosperous,  pro- 
Forty  Years,  gr^ssive  Condition.  The  annual  finan- 
cial statement  of  the  London  Times  declares 
that  British  trade  centers  report  improvement 
all  over  the  world.  In  this  connection,  also, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  the  appearance  of  the 
imperial  Blue  Ilook,  just  issued,  recording  forty 
years"  growth  of  the  British  Empire  as  re- 
vealed by  the  census  of  1901.  Since  1801,  this 
document  shows,  tlie  area  of  the  empire  has 
increased  from  «,.'>00,000  to  12.000,000  square 
miles,  and  the  population  from  2.50,000,000  to 
400,000.000.  Of  these,  54,000.000  are  white. 
While  there  are  not  wanting  critics  who  believe 
that,  internationally  as  well  as  nationally.  Eng- 
land will  lose  in  prestige  by  the  Liberal  triumph, 
and  who  point  to  the  campaign  in  favor  of  army 
reduction  and  the  razing  of  defenses  in  the 
I'nited  Kingdom  in  support  of  their  contention, 
it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  the  present  Parlia- 
ment stands  higher  in  public  esteem  than  that 
body  has  done  for  years,  and  that  St.  Stephen's 
has  once  more  become  the  center  of  the  eni{>ire. 

■r^        ,   The  Liberal  government  will,  with- 

The  Liberals  ^      ■,      ^    ,  ^        •    ,  ,  , 

ana  Foreign  out  doubt,  hold  stnctly  to  the  letter 
Keiations.  international  obligations  in- 

curred by  the  prec(!ding  ministry.  How  much 
of  the  spirit  it  will  observe  is  another  matter. 
Throughout  the  Morocco  conference  the  support 
of  England  ha«  been  steadily  and  effectively 
given  to  France.  On  the  general  question  of 
Anglo-French  relations  the  advent  of  a  Liberal 
government  to  power  in  Great  Britain  seems, 
indeed,  to  have  made  no  difference,  either  of 
sentiment  or  of  policy.  The  British  representa- 
tive at  Algeciras  has  rendered  France  all  the 
"  diplomatic  assistance "  stipulated  ft)r  in  the 
.'Vnglu- French  agreement  of  1904  as  zealously 
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under  tlif  instructions  of  .Sir  EdwanI  Groy  as 
he  could  possibly  have  done  under  those  of 
Lord  Lansdowne.  That  was  only  to  be  ex- 
pected, not  merely  because  the  continuity  of 
loreinn  policy  is  a  doctrine  tlmt  is  now  very 
large  ly  accepted  by  both  the  great  English  par- 
ties, but  also  because  the  Liberals  have  always 
favored  the  friendliest  relations  with  France. 
They  were  Francophils  long  before  friendship 
witli  France  became,  as  it  is  now,  the  popular 
and  applaaded  policy  of  all  England. 

uHa^tkt  ^^""^^^       Anglo-Japauese  alliance 
their  attitude  is  one  of  unemotional 

AUianet.  indorsement.  They  will  strictly  ob- 
serve all  its  obligations,  and  they  appreciate 
hoth  its  importance  and  its  expediency  ;  but 
Sir  Henry  Gampbell-Bannermau'e  references  to 
it  !  nv*'  liitherto  been  somewhat  n.aikcflly  tepicl, 
and  there  appears  to  be  a  feeling  in  England 
that  Che  new  govemment  will  rather  fall  behind 
than  lead  the  national  enthusiasm  in  its  Iftvor. 
If  that  be  so.  it  is  probalily  l  ecause  the  responai 
Ulities  thrown  upon  Great  iiritaiu  by  the  alli- 
ance have  been  used  by  Lord  Roberts  and  the 
jingoes  as  an  argutiicnt  for  iinpr.fiing  conscrip- 
tion upon  England.  The  reserve  that  is  notice- 
able in  the  tone  adopted  by  the  Liberal  leaders 
tovard  the  Japanese  alliance  does  not.  however, 
foreshadow  anv  chanjjo  in  tlif  Far-Kasli'rn  pnlicy 
of  Great  Britain,  In  aa  absLiacL  sort  of  way 
they  may  still  regard  the  original  agreement  of 
l!)(l*2  as  a  mii^tak*',  but  tlioy  accept  ami  abide  by 
its  cousequeuces,  and  acknowledge  themselves 
bound,  both  by  honor  and  the  force  of  events, 
to  treat  the  alliance  as  one  of  the  cardinal  points 
nf  l^ritish  policy  If  their  Far-Eastern  pro- 
graitaae  is  fouud  to  differ  in  any  way  from 
Lord  Lansdowne'g,  the  difference  will  perhaps 
tak"  tbe  form  of  a  greater  readiness  to  help 
China  alonj^  the  pathway  of  reform  from  wilbin. 
It  was  a  Liberal  government  that  first  abolished 
extraterritoriality  in  Japan.  It  may  be  a  Lib- 
em!  gnvvrnment  that  will  lead  in  the  same  di« 
recLioii  m  the  case  of  China. 

,     But  whih'  there  is  a  certain  luke- 
luartiia    warniness  in  their  sympathies  for 
ffmn/Mt."  jap^n       ifnQ  Jai)ane8e  alliance,  the 

Liberal  leaders  are  wlioleliearte«lly  in  favor  of 
the  tulentc  ronlinlr.  It  is  a  policy  they  <io  some- 
thing more*  than  inherit  and  subscribe  to.  It 
represents  one  of  the  comparatively  few  itieals 
in  foreign  politics  toward  whicli  the  Lil>i'rali9in 
of  the  past  thirty  ye^rs  has  consistently  pressed. 
It  is  extremely  likely  that,  in  the  hands  of  Sir 
Edward  Grey  the  enttui'  witli  France  will  not 
only  remain  the  pivot  o£  Great  lintaiu's  Euro- 


pean policy,  but  will  be  considerably  extended. 
ThtM-c  is  much  for  it  still  to  do.  Tn  riiiii;i,  in 
Siam,  in  Abyssinia,  and  in  the  New  Hebrides 
questions  are  still  outstanding  between  France 
an.l  England  that  must  be  dispt^sed  of  before 
the  colonial  feud  that  has  so  long  separated  the 
two  countries  can  bo  considered  at  an  end.  The 
Lil>erals  are  believed  to  be  anxious  to  take  them 
m  hand  while  both  nations  are  in  a  negotiating 
mood,  and  when,  as  now,  they  have  got  rid  of 
the  notion  that  the  ordinary  give-and-take  of  a 
comprehensive  settlement  m<>ans  either  huinilia 
tion  on  the  one  side  or  victory  on  the  other.  In 
ita  European,  which  are,  of  course,  its  most  im- 
|x>itant,  aspects,  the  directors  of  Liberal  policy 
are  sincerely  desirous  of  emphasizing  the  fact 
that  the  entente  cordiak  is  a  league  tor  peace,  not 
a  preparation  for  war,  and  that  it  marks  the 
burial  of  Ariglc'-Frenrli  aniirioiiities.  and  not  tlie 
beginnings  of  a  coalition  against  any  third  p<  >wer 
At  the  same  time,  they  recognise  that  Anglo 
French  relations  cannot  be  considered  apart 
from  the  general  situation  in  Europe,  and  with- 
out constant  reference,  in  particular,  to  the  poli- 
cies of  Germany.  On  this  point  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  shortly  before  tlie  general  election,  laid 
down  with  candor  and  clearness  the  lines  oX  the 
Liberal  programme.  If,  lie  said,  there  were  any 
desire  in  (Jermany  for  an  improvement  of  Anglo- 
German  relations,  that  desire  would  meet  with 
no  obstacle  ui  England,  " provided  it  be  clearly 
understood  that  nothing  we  do  in  our  relations 
with  Germany  i."^  \n  any  way  to  impair  our  ex 
isting  good  relations  with  France."  From  this 
memorable  proviso  he  deduced,  in  the  next 
sentence,  the  not  less  memorable  inference  tbat 
the  condition  of  any  improvement  in  Anglo- 
German  relations  must  be  that  ••  the  relations  of 
Germany  with  France,  on  all  matters  that  come 
under  the  A nglo  I'rericli  agreement,  slumM  bo 
fair  and  good  also.  '  in  other  words,  the  Lib- 
erals place  France  above  Germany  in  the  scale 
of  British  interests  on  tlio  European  Continent. 

.  .  .   ,     That  does  not,  however,  imiily  any 

As  to  Anglo-  ,  ...^  , 
Qerman  hostility  to  Gemi  iuv.  <  Ml  t!ie  con- 
fteiadons.  (rary.  unless  liberally  coerced  into  it 
by  the  actions  of  the  Wilhelinstrasse  itself,  the 
Liberals  are  resolved  not  to  give  an  anti-German 
point  to  tlieii'  diplomacy,  and  are  not  less  re- 
solved to  do  what  ihey  can  to  dissipate  the  irra- 
tional distrust  which  has  for  too  long  poisoned 
Anglo  <jerman  it  l.itions.    Thev  do  not  believe 


in  the  f; 


ic;ic 


and  foolish  talk  that  war  between 


England  and  Germany  is  inevitable. "  Except 
for  the  suspicion  that  Germany  is  only  awaiting 
her  opj  r.rtiiiiity  to  ji  ntici'  uj)on  France,  there  is 
no  point  at  which  English  and  German  interests 
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are  in  actual  disagreement. 
Elsewhere  Anglo  ■  German 
differences  are  differences 
of  tendencies  merely,  and  of 
tendencies  that  have  not,  and 
perhaps  never  will,  come  to 
a  liead.  There  is  no  inten- 
tion among  the  Liberals  of 
abandoning  France  for  the 
sake  of  conciliating  Ger- 
many. That,  it  is  realized, 
would  mean  only  the  loss  of 
one  friend  witliout  tiie  gain 
of  another.  But  there  is 
every  intention  of  trying  to 
formulate  Anglo-German  re- 
lations on  a  basis  of  reason 
if  not  of  cordiality. 


.    ,    Very  much  the 

At  to  Huttla  ,        .  , 

ann  tht  same  may  be  said 
unut,istat*t  ^jf^jjg  Liberal  at 


titude  toward  Russia.  The 
common  sense  of  Kngland 
does  not  understand  a 
friendship  with  France  that 
leaves  the  ally  of  France  out 
in  the  cold.  It  desires  an 
agreement  with  Russia,  not 
only  as  a  practical  corollary 
to  the  .\nglo- French  eitkuk, 
hut  also  because  it  is  con- 
vinced tliat  a  dispassionate 
examination  of  English  and 
Russian  interests,  as  a  whole 
and  point  by  point,  will  prove 
accDiimiodation  to  be  feasi- 
V)le,  mutually  advantageous, 
and  fully  reconcilable  with 
tliegen«'ral  scheme  of  Russo-German  and  Anglo- 
(Ji'rtnan  relations.  With thismovement. which  has 
aln-ady  been  officially  initiated,  the  Lil)erals  have 
every  sympathy  ;  and  if  the  moment  for  such  an 
acccmmodatiun  arrives  during  ."^ir  Edward  (Jrey's 
tenure  of  office  he  may  be  depended  upon  not 
to  let  it  slip  by.  Toward  the  L'niteil  States  tlie 
policy  of  Liberalism  is  indistinguishable  froiri 
the  policy  of  Conservatism.  To  maintain  the 
friendliest  possible  relations  with  ourselves  is 
now  one  of  the  axioms  of  British  foreign  policy 
in  which  the  Liberals  will  find  it  easiest  to  con- 
cur. Tlie  general  disposition  toward  foreign 
problems  we  slu^uld  judge  to  be  essentially  of  a 
pacific  and  harmonizing  character.  Without 
forfeiting  any  of  the  ad  vantages  gained  by  Lord 
Lansdowne's  enterprise,  and  without  forgetting 
that  the  power  of  England  is  one  of  the  but- 
tresses of  the  European  status  </un,  ihey  will  seek 


M.  JKAS  MAKIK  FEHUINANU  SAKHIK.V. 

(Wlio  8ucc««ds  M.  Kouvier  hm  Premier  of  France.) 


to  rouml  off  his  work  by  a  gradual  and  well- 
considered  policy  of  reconciliation.^ 


A  Htm 

MlHlstrif 
In  France. 


The  Rouvier  ministry,  after  a  life  of 
little  more  than  a  year,  fell  on  March 
7.  The  Combes  ministry,  it  w  ill  be 
remembered,  resigned  on  January  l.">,  1905,  as 
the  result  of  a  vote  of  no  confidence,  precipitated 
by  the  rupture  between  the  Church  and  the 
State.  Premier  Rouvier  also  resigned  because 
his  ministry  could  not  carry  a  vote  of  confidence 
in  the  face  of  an  opposition  on  this  question 
made  up,  rather  oihlly,  of  Clericals  and  ."Socialists. 
The  first  blamed  him  because  he  so  drastically 
applied  the  provision  of  the  congregations  law. 
recjuiring  an  invent(»ry  of  church  property.  The 
Socialists,  on  the  other  hand,  fountl  fault  with 
him  because  he  hud  not  applied  the  law^  drastic- 
ally enough.     After  some  hesitation,  M.  Jean 
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Mari«i  Ferdinand  Sarrien  formed  (on  March  12) 
a  m'W  ministry,  composed  as  follows  : 

Premier  and  MiniKter  of  Justice — M.  .Snrrien. 
Minister  of  the  luterior — Senator  Cl#nit'nci'aii. 
Minister  of  Foreign  AfTairs — M.  I^tou  Uourgeoia. 
Minister  of  War— M.  Eugene  Etienne. 
Minister  of  Marine — M.  fia.ston  Thomson. 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Worship — M. 
Aristide  Briand. 

Minister  of  Commerce — M.  Doumergue. 
Minister  of  Public  Work.>*— M.  Jean  Barthou. 
.Minister  of  Finance — M.  RHynjoml  Poincnrr^. 
Minister  of  the  Colonies— M.  George  l>eygue8. 
Minister  of  Agriculture— M.  Joseph  Huau. 

.         The  immediate  occasion  of  the  fall 

Tke  Maitatloti     .      ,  .,,  . 

OntttitStp-  ot  the  Kouvier  ministry  wjil,  ot 
arationLaw.  (.Q^rgQ^  |jg       decidin^i  issue  in  the 

effectiveness  and  the  life  of  the  new  government. 
1(  18  significant  of  the  determination  of  France 
to  follow  out  the  policy  of  separation  to  the  end 
that  Senator  Clemenceau,  under  whose  direction 
the  inventory  of  church  property  will  proceed,  is 
in  favor  of  energetic  action.  Serious  rioting  has 
continued  to  mark  the  work  of  the  government 
in  listing  the  church  property  in  different  por- 
tions of  the  republic.  It  ought  to  be  said,  how- 
ever, that,  in  the  great  majority  of  churches, 
this  listing  has  been  done  without  protest,  and 
that  the  effort  to  make  a  national  demonstration 
in  favor  of  the  opposition  has  not  been  much 


M.  L^ON  BOUKUEOIS. 

(French  Foreign  Minister  in  the  new  cabinet.) 


M.  rALUkUKS,  PKESIDE.Vr  OF  THE  KKEKCU  HKrCBLIC,  AXD 
MMB.  rAIXlkHE8. 


of  a  success.  Thoughtful  Frenchmen  recognize 
that  there  has  been  no  intention  t>n  the  part  of 
the  government  to  desecrate  the  churches  or  to 
confiscate  their  valuables.  The  Vatican,  liow- 
ever,  realizes  that  there  is  to  be  no  hesitancy 
(ahhougii,  perhaps,  less  offensive  zeal)  on  the 
part  of  tlie  new  ministry  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  8ei>aration  law.  Although 
Tope  Pius  X.  has  not  yet  given  definite  instruc- 
tions as  to  how  the  Fn-nch  clergy  are  to  act  in 
reference  to  the  new  conditions  l>rought  about 
by  the  separation  law,  he  has  forbidden  violent 
resistance  to  tlie  law.  In  a  long  encyclical  to 
the  French  bishops,  '-as  well  as  to  the  whole 
f  French  clergy  and  French  people."  his  Holiness 
severely  condemneil  the  overthrow  of  the  Con- 
conlat  by  the  French  State,  and  inveighed 
against  the  injustice  of  withdrawing  government 
support  t>f  tlie  Church.  The  abrogation  of  the 
Concordat  is  a  bn-aking  of  treaties,  the  Pontiff 
claims.  lie  proceeds  tlien  to  utter  his  ofTicial 
reproof  in  the  following  anathema: 

We  reprove  the  law  ;  we  condemn  it  as  injurious  as 
concerns  our  attitude  to  (io<l,  whom  it  officially  denies 
by  s(*tting  forth  the  principle  that  the  republic  does  not 
recognize  any  form  o(  religious  worship.  We  reprove 
and  condemn  the  law  as  violating  the  nntural  right  of 
the  jifople  and  an  violating  the  public  fnitli,  the  public 
fidelity  due  to  treaties.    We  condemn  it  &s  contrary  to 
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thi*  divine  constitution  uf  tlie 
Cliurch,  to  her  esMentinl  riglit-s 
and  to  lier  liljerty,  as  overthrow- 
ing justice  and  trampling  under 
foot  the  rights*  of  the  property 
acqiiin-d  by  the  Churcii.  to  whicli 
proiMTty  »hc  in  entitled  by  a  n»ul 
titude  of  rights  and  to  which 
she  has  a  right, — asi<Ie  from  all 
her  other  rightn  to  It,— by  virtue 
of  tlie  Coneortlat.  We  repnive 
the  law  of  !<«paration  and  wo  con- 
den>n  it  ii-s  gravely  offensive  to 
the  dignity  of  the  AiK>stoHc  See, 
and  to  our  per^ion,  to  the  episco- 
pate, to  the  clergy,  and  to  all 
French  Catholics.  We  affirm  that 
it  would  never  be  |x>88ible  to  plead 
the  law  of  setwrationagainHt  the 
imprescriptible  and  immutable 
rights  of  the  Church,  or  to  weak- 
en them. 

Popo  Pius,  however,  has  not 
lost  his  faith  in  France.  In 
a  recent  interview  at  Rome 
he  «leclared  : 


TIILiU  MAJt:8TlEri  THE  OEKMAN  KMPEUOK  AND  IU<I'KI>.<. 

<Who  have  Just  crli'ljmtrd  tlielr  silver  weildinK  annivep*ar>\) 


France  will  never  finally  seiMinite  from  the  Church, 
to  which  she  haM  always  rcmaiue<l  faithful,  nor  will  the 
Church  forsake  her.  The  separiition  law  is  a  treacher- 
ous one,  full  of  Muares  and  pitfalls.  Some  of  these  are 
alreiuly  apparent ;  others  will  lie  discovere<l  later. 

^  Aside  from  the  agitation  over  the 

Mo  Chan ft  ,         ,,  ^ 

I,,  french  pepuration  law,  r  ranee  is  in  a  gener- 
fwe<jr« /'o//cy.  j,rosi>erou8  and  lu-aceful  state. 
The  new  Presid^-nt  was  quietly  inaugurated  on 
Ftl<ruary  and  M.  IjouIk'I  as  quietly  retired 
to  private  life.  The  figures  of  tlio  n-public's  for- 
eign trade  for  the  year  llHtj-slmw  that  period 
to  have  been  the  best  trade  year  in  her  history. 
Industrially,  there  liave  been  some  danger  spots. 
A  terrible  mining  disasti-r  in  tl»e  noi  thwest  of 
the  republic,  early  in  March,  resulted  in  the 
deiith  of  more  than  one  thousand  coal  miners. 
This  was  followed  by  a  rather  serious  strike  of 
all  the  miners  in  Normandy  and  Brittany  against 
the  ct)al  operators,  whom  lliey  accused  of  crimi- 
nal carelessness.  A  government  investigation 
is  in  progress.  There  had  been  some  apprehen- 
sion on  the  part  of  friends  of  France  througlumt 
the  world  at  the  fall  of  the  Rouvier  ministry  at 
the  critical  moment  when  the  fate  of  the  Morocco 
conrereiii  e  was  still  in  doubt.  It  is  now  known 
that  I'remier  i{ouvi«>r  tenilercd  his  resignation 
in  Fel»ruary,  when  M.  Fallieres  was  inaugurated 
Pre.siilent.  A  t  ll>e  request  of  the  new  chief  mag- 
istmt*'.  however,  the  minister  remained  in  oflice 
a  little  longer.  A  statement  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  on  behalf  of  the  new  ministry  by  I're- 
mier .'"iarrien  conveyeil  to  the  world  the  assur 
auc4>  that  the  new  cabinet  would  continue  M.  Rou- 


vier's  line  of  action  already  laid  down  at  the 
Algeciras  conference.    In  M.  Sarrien's  words  : 

We  shall  coittinue  the  policy  of  our  prwieceswors  a» 
reganls  Morocco,  con%'ince<i  that  the  normiil  develop- 
ment of  our  interesta  ther«  can  be  a.ssure<l  without  en- 
croaching upoji  those  of  any  t>ther  power,  and  remain- 
ing faithful  to  the  alliance  between  France  and  Ru.<wia 
and  the  friendships  of  which  we  have  l^een  able  to  gauge 
the  security  and  price. 

The  new  Premier's  name  and  that  of  M.  Leon 
Bourgeois,  who  is  now  to  be  Foreign  Minister,  are 
sufficient  guarantees  that  the  French  |)olicy  will 
be  maiiitainevl  without  change  toward  Morocco, 
(xj'rmany.  the  \'atican.  and  England.  It  is  sig- 
niticant  of  the  gravity  attached  in  France  as  to  the 
possible  outcome  of  the  conference  over  MonKrco 
that  the  French  foreign  department  has  seen  fit 
to  warn  our  consul-general  at  Paris  that  registra- 
tion and  passports  will  be  advisable,  if  not  neces- 
sary, in  France  for  an  indefinite  time  hereafter. 

_.  „  .  ,  On  February  '27  the  (ierman  Em- 
Silver  peror  ami  Empress  celebrated  the 
Wtdmng.  t^y^.nty .  f,ft,|,  anniversary  of  their 
wedding.  On  this  day,  alsi.  Prince  Eitel  Fritz, 
their  second  son,  was  marri«*d  to  the  Duchess 
Sophie  Charlotte  of  Oldenburg.  This  douVile 
wedding  celebration  was  maiie  the  occasion  of 
much  ceremony  and  rejoicing  throughout  the 
empire.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  jx»ople  was 
really  remarkable,  and  must  certainly  have  been 
gratifying  to  this  brilliant,  remarkable  ruler 
of  sixty  iiiilhons  of  Europeans.  Excellent  like- 
nesses oi  the  imperial  pair  are  presenter!  on  the 
Bilver  wedding  souvenir  post-cards,  from  which 
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we  have  reproduced  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion. The  adjustment  of  tariff  n-iations  with 
the  United  States  (the  bill  granting;  us  the  raost- 
favored  nation  tariff  rates  until  June,  30,  1907. 
having  passed  the  Reichstag  on  Kehruary  22), 
and  the  subscription  in  America  of  <525,000  as  a 
permanent  enilowment.  to  be  known  as  the  Em- 
peror William  Fund,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Germanic  Museum  in  Harvard  T'niversity,  em- 
pbasize<l  the  cordial  relations  existing  between 
the  (ierraan  and  the  American  people. 

.  .      I^y  tl»e  forced   dissolution    of  the 

Tilt  in  it  n-     /  •        TV-        /        T-i  1 

Htngariaii  liungarian  Diet  (on  renruary  19) 
Dtadioc*.  ^jjp  Austro-Hungarian  parliamentary 
deadlock  was  brought  to  its  most  serious  stage, 
80  far.  When  the  message  of  the  Emperor- King 
reached  the  Diet  a  resolution  was  jmssed  not  to 
accept  the  rescript.  A  military  officer  then  en- 
tt^reil  the  hail,  read  the  royal  will,  and  declared 
tho  6<>»8ion  dissolved.  With  the  exception  of 
some  derisive  shouts  and  the  singing  of  the 
Kossuth  hymn,  there  was  no  resistance  or  dis- 
turlianco  ;  but  feeling  runs  deep.  ()n  another 
page  of  this  issue  we  give  the  wording  of  the 
royal  rescript  and  quote  gome  of  the  more  rep 
resentative  Hungarian  opinion.  It  is  expected 
that  the  Emperor- King  will  now  order  a  new- 
election,  with  universal  suffrage  as  tho  cam paigu 
cry.  Meanwhile,  the  government's  attitude  to 
ward  the  Hungarians  has  taken  more  and  more 
the  form  of  absolutism,  a  number  of  newspaj>ers 
having  been  suppressed  and  public  meetings  for- 
bidden. Tlie  Council  of  Ministers  has  even 
issued  a  decree  dissolving  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  coalition  party,  on  the  charge  of 
its  having  inciteil  "public  resistance  to  the  law- 
ful ordinanc«*8  of  government."  There  is  an 
•ominous  silence  on  the  Hungarian  side,  which 
bodes  ill  for  tho  future.  With  tlieir  army,  their 
lea*lers,  and  all  the  people  agreed,  the  Hunga- 
rians are  not  likely  to  endure  very  long  the  meas- 
ures put  into  operation  by  the  crown  which  cur- 
tail or  destroy  liberties  they  have  long  enjoyed. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  this  tension  should  have 
occurred  at  the  time  (March  1)  when  the  new 
commercial  treaties  between  Austria-Hungary 
and(iermany,  Italy,  Russia,  and  Belgium  iKJcamo 
effective.  These  will  hold  for  a  period  of  twelve 
years  with  the  countries  named,  trade  with  the 
United  .'States  continuing  for  an  indefinite  periotl 
under  the  treaty  of  1829.  giving  American  prod- 
ticts  the  benefit  of  the  most  -  favored  -  nation 
treatment.  It  was  announced  late  in  March 
that  the  recent  trouble  between  Austria-Hungary 
and  Servia  regarding  the  latter's  secret  customs 
union  with  Bulgaria  had  been  a<lju8ted,  with  the 
consent  of  Bulgaria  and  largely  in  conformity 


THK  UEKMAN  KAIMEK'S  SKeoND  84>N.  PKIKCK  EITKL  rRITZ, 
A.VD  UI8  BKIUE,  TUE  UL-CHE88  SOPHIB  CKARUITTK  OF 
OLDENBL-BQ. 


with  Austria's  desires.  This  adjustment  will  not 
be  imperiled  by  the  fall  of  the  Servian  cabinet 
and  its  immediate  return  to  power  slightly  al- 
tered in  personnel. 

The  topic  of  most  interest  in  Spain 

King  Alfonso    ,      .         ,  »       ,  ■..  i 

to  Be  tfarried  dnr\ng  the  month  of  March  was  not 
Junt2.  Morocco  conference,  the  resigna- 

tion of  the  Moret  ministry,  nor  the  serious 
bread  riots  throughout  the  province  of  Anda- 
lusia, but  the  approftfhing  marriage  of  King 
Alfonso  to  Princess  Ena  of  Battenberg.  The 
date  set  for  the  royal  marriage  is  June  2.  and  after 
her  coronation  the  new  queen  will  be  known  as 
Victoria  Eugenia.  Before  the  formal  announce- 
ment of  her  betrothal  the  prineess  was  formally 
received  into  tho  Catholic  Churcli  and  received 
the  blessing  of  the  Pope.  It  is  an  interesting 
historical  fact,  recently  calleil  to  tho  world's  at- 
tention by  the  ]..ond<>n  Timi-s,  that  King  Alfonso 
is  the  only  monarch  who  has  been  King  from 
the  moment  of  his  birth,  all  other  rulers  having 
passed  at  least  a  few  years  of  their  infancy 
under  the  rule  of  their  parent  or  a  regent. 
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j.^^  Although  it  was  riioro  than  onoo  re- 
Aigwirat  ported,  Uuring  late  February  and 
early  March,  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  German  Government  had  accepted  a  Rus- 
sian proposal  regarding  the  policing  of  Morocco, 
which  miant  a  virtual  triumph  for  the  claims  of 
P*" ranee,  and.  on  the  other  huid,  that  the  French 
Foreign  OfFu  e  Iwid  accepted  in  principle  the  plan 
of  Austria,  believed  to  be  officially  inspired  from 
Berlin,  it  became  evident  upon  the  resignation 
of  the  Huuvier  cabinet  (March  7)  that  until  the 
ham!  of  the  new  French  ministry  had  been 
shown  tlter<>  would  be  no  definite  settlement  of 
isBues  nt  Algeciraa.  When  the  incoming  Pre- 
mier, M.  Sarrien.  announced  his  govornnicnt's 
luti^ntion  to  follow  out  to  the  letter  the  Moroccan 
policy  of  M.  Rouvier  (and  M.  Sarrien's  personal* 
ity  is  such  that  he  is  even  less  likely  to  yield 
tlian  his  predecessor)  the  matter  seemed  to  re- 
turn to  the  old  deadlock  over  the  question  of 
policing  Moroccan  towns.  The  new  French  For- 
eign Minister.  M.  Leon  Bourgeois,  although  firm- 
ly contending  that  Franco  has  reached  the  limit 
of  her  conoessioBih,  haa  ezpreased  hia  confidence 
in  a  peaceful  aolntion  of  the  difficulty.   M.  Bour* 


WHAT  Wll.l,  HE  THE  EINAI.  OITTCOMK? 

Tlic  i>lt«'  "f  iM  in  (■  Is  iM-iiii;  ^iii'ikctl  Ml  ciKTKetiralljr  At  the 
MonK'o  <  Mi,f.  ri  tliiit  llirrr  i~  ii  iHissibllitr  Of  a  gMMtal 
explosion.— Fruiu  H'a/irc  Jacuii  (.Stattgsrt). 


geois,  it  will  be  remenibere<l,  besides  l>eintr  For- 
eign Minister,  is  also  the  senior  French  per- 
manent delegate  to  the  Hague  tribunal.  His 
protestations  of  belief  in  a  peaceful  issue  of  the 
conference  are  reenforced  by  repeated  assertions 
by  the  German  Emperor,  the  German  Govern- 
ment, and  the  (Jennan  delegates. 

rmstmfwa.  ^^^"'^K       P*"'       weeks  the  world 
PnMfS  has  also  had  unmistakable  indications 

StWtmtHt.  ifj^jjj  jjjg  German  financial  interests 

anil  the  masses  of  the  German  p«H)ple  that  if 
they  are  consulted  a  war  with  France  over  Mo- 
rocco will  be  an  impossibility.    Another  factor 
for  peace  lias  l  een  the  splendid  work  done  by 
the  German  salvage  corps  from  the  West phaliaa 
coal  mines  in  helping  to  rescue  the  imprisoned 
and  injured  coal  miners  in  Normandy.    The  a  I 
vent  of  this  salvage  corps  is  reported  to  be  due  to 
the  jK'rsonal  initiative  of  the  German  Emi>eror. 
who,  it  is  V)eing  reported  also,  lias  finally  deter- 
mined to  yii-iii  to  France  in  tlie  matter  of  Mi* 
rocco,  in  return  for  certain  as  yet  unknown  coo- 
cessions  regarding  disputed  claims  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.    In  fact.  desj)ite  the  mass  of  news 
paper  reports  as  to  the  unyielding  stand  taken 
by  both  nations  over  the  policing  of  certain 
small  Moroican  towns,  students  of  international 
politics  had  be^un  to  suspect  (when  no  positive 
agreement  had  been  reached  by  the  end  of 
March)  that  perhaps  the  main  subjects  of  dis- 
cussion at  Algeciras  have  not.  after  all.  been 
financing  and  policing  of  Morocco,  but  the  settle- 
ment of  much  more  far-reaching  issues  concern 
ing  China  and  the  Near  East. 

''uniMtrUSl  l*ru8sia,  Hamburg,  and 

Lffruf   other  sections  of  the  Oerman  En- 

iHfurop*.    pjj.p   legislation    is    bring  enacted 

which  will  result  in  closely  restricting  the  popu- 
lar franchise,  electoral  rights  in  Russia  are  being 
bestowed  for  the  first  time,  universal  suffrsgs 
lias  altnnst  liecnme  the  law  in  Austria  lluneary. 
and  a  sweeping  franchise-reform  bill  has  been 
introduced  in  the  Swedish  parliament.  It  is  a 
matter  of  jxilitirs  in  the  dual  monarchy.  In 
.\u8tria,  under  the  present  curial  electoral  law, 
a  German  nunority  has  long  been  able  to  ont^ 
vote  a  S'.av  majority,  while  in  Hungary  a  Hag^ 
yar  minority  has  been  able  to  outvote  a  ma- 
jority composed  of  niany  diverse  elements.  The 
Vienna  government  has  determined  to  readjust 
electoral  conditions,  which,  h.-ippily  f^r  them, 
while  increasing  popular  representation  in  .Vus- 
tria  proper,  bids  fair  to  take  from  the  Magyars 
their  control  in  Hungary.  The  government^ 
plan,  presented  in  several  bills  introduced  on 
the  same  day  in  the  lieichsrath  by  the  Fremier, 
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Baron  Gautch  von  Fraukenthuru,  provides  that 
every  Austrian  citizen  of  the  age  of  twenty-four, 
resident  of  a  district  for  at  least  &  year,  shall  be 
entitled  to  vote.  Plural  voting  is  prohibited, 
and  a  redivision  of  electoral  districts  is  so  man- 
aged as  to  give  tbe  Germans  205  rapfesentatives, 
the  Slavs  (Poles,  Bohemians,  Dalmatians,  and 
others)  229,  the  Italians  17,  and  the  Koumani- 
aos  4.  The  Emperor-King's  plans  in  Hungary 
fasTing  lieen  upset  by  the  refusal  of  the  Magyar 
p8r)iaTTVf>nt  to  abate  its  demands  as  to  the  lan- 
guage iti  the  army,  the  Diet  at  Budapest  was 
dissolved,  and  in  the  appeal  to  the  oonntry  a 
BuffraiTe  .si'lieitU'  almost  lUiivfrsAl.  on  apparontly 
the  same  terms  as  iu  Austria,  has  been  offered 
to  the  people.  In  Sweden,  the  reform  bill  for 
the  extension  of  the  franchise,  alrea<ly  promised 
in  the  speech  from  the  throne  at  the  opening:  of 
tLe  Riksdag,  early  iu  February,  was  brought 
forward  on  February  24  in  both  houses.  It 
pnk.ticallv  estahlislif'S  universal  sufTra<;e  for 
every  male  citizen  of  the  age  of  twenty -four  or 
over,  and  provides  that  the  second  chamber 
shall  eonaast  of  230  members,  165  to  be  elected 
bv  the  country  distrit'ts  and  G.")  the  towns, 
li  is  believed  that  the  biiis  will  pass  buih  houses. 

r**/»r  r  midst  of  the  universal  gloom 

yt^m'  in  Russia  over  the  continuance  of  the 
policy  of  repression  and  the  execn* 

tion  of  many  of  the  reform  leaders  two  facts 
stand  out  as  signs  of  advance  and  encourage- 
ment,— an  imperial  ukase  appoints  May  10  fo:- 
the  opening  of  the  Duma,  and  the  Caar  himself 
has  exprc.ssed  horror  at  the  treatment  of  the 
Hossian  Jews  and  directed  that  relief  legislation 
be  drafted  for  them.  The  stamping  out  of  the 
embers  of  armed  revolt  goes  on  steadily  and  mer- 
cilessly in  the  Baltic  provinres.  and  in  other  si  c 
tioDs  of  the  empire.  Martial  law  prevails  in 
most  of  the  great  centers  of  population,  and 
there  is  an  increasing  clamor  for  the  retistab- 
lishmeat  of  unlimited  autocracy.  In  the  Baltic 
provinces  alone,  from  December  14  to  February 
14,  the  military  hanged  18  persons  and  shot  621 
Three  hundred  and  twenty  were  killed  in  armeil 
eucoanters,  and  2j1  were  tiogged.  Nincty-seveu 
farmhouses,  22  town  dwellings,  4  schools,  2 
town  hall;;,  and  cluldiouses  were  burned.  Czar 
Nicholas  lias  received  more  than  one  petition 
for  the  repeal  of  the  manifesto  of  October  30. 
lie  refuses,  however,  to  listeu  to  any  talk  even 
of  the  pfistpi iiiement  of  tlie  Thiina.  and  the  elec- 
tions, farcical  as  they  may  seem  to  \\  e8teruer8, 
are  proceeding  slowly.  Many  of  the  organized 
bodies  have  refused  to  participate  in  tlj»^  elec- 
tions. But  by  the  middle  of  March  the  peas- 
ants and  workmen  had  held  their  elections  in 


twenty-eight  provinces,  with  the  general  result 
that  Reform  candidates  won  in  72  districts, 
against  48  Conservatives.  There  seems  to  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that,  with  the  police  and  military 
grip  on  the  electorate,  the  Duma,  when  it  ac- 
tually meets,  will  be  overwhelmingly  Conserva- 
tive. In  other  ways  it  is  evident  that  the  bu- 
reaucracy has  not  really  abdicated,  and  that 
the  government  purposes  keeping  a  cheek  on 
the  new  popular  body. 

Howtk*  '^^^  ukase  announces  that  the  Rua- 
Duma  i»  to  s«  sisn  parliament  will  be  cemposed  of 

cor^tituten.  ^^^.^  hodies,— namely,  the  Council  of 

the  Empire  and  the  Duma,  or  National  Assembly. 
Only  bills  psssed  by  both  bodies  may  be  anb- 

mitted  for  the  Emperor  s  sanction  ;  bills  rejected 

by  the  Emperor  cannot  be  brought  forward  again 
at  the  same  session  ;  bills  rejected  by  one  of  the 
bodies  will  require  imperial  assent  before  being 

reintrnduccd .  It  is  significant  of  the  purpose  rif 
the  government  to  remain  supreme  that  amoug 
the  subjects  "  beyond  the  competence  of  the 
Duma  "are:  (l)  Discussion  of  the  finance  min- 
ister's reports  upon  the  state  of  the  treasury  ; 

(2)  charges  of  malfeasance  against  members  of 
the  Council  of  the  Empire,  ministers,  govemors- 
Rcnernl,  and  military  and  naval  commanders ; 

(3)  the  efitabiishment  of  stock  companies  with 
special  privileges  ;  and  <4)  questions  relating  to 
entailed  estates,  titles  of  nobility,  and  so  forth. 
In  the  Council  of  tlit^  Kmpire,  or  upper  house, 
there  is  to  be  an  equal  number  of  elected  mem- 
bers and  members  nominated  by  the  Emperor. 
It  is  tliis  body  to  which  is  intrusted  considera- 
tion of  the  four  subjects  not  coming  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Duma.  Since  the  Council  is 
to  be  composed  of  1  member  from  each  of  the 
•/(•instvos,  (>  from  the  iToIr-  Svnotl.  C  from  the 
univi-isities,  12  irom  liie  (  nam  uers  of  commerce 
and  industry,  18  from  the  uol>ility,  and  6  from 
tile  landed  jiroprietors  of  Poland,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Conservative  forces  of  the  empire  will  be 
well  represented.  Despite  these  restrictions  and 
reservations,  however,  the  mere  fact  of  the  ex 
istence  of  a  legislature  wliicli  can  in  the  least 
degree  represent  the  will  oi'  the  Russian  people 
is  a  cause  for  rejoicing. 

MntoSmti       political  and  economic  outlook  iu 
fMMMi/e    general  seems  very  dark.    The  peas- 

Outlook.  j^Q^g  gj.^,  jyinp  feroine,  the  excheq- 
uer 19  enipty.  and.  de?;]>ite  the  reports  of  Frencli 
iu;ins,  gold  cuiitiaues  to  leave  the  country  in  large 
(piantities,  and  the  leading  Beriin  banking  houses 
li;ive  met  with  i,f:>  success  in  attenijiting  to  float 
a  Russian  bond  issue  iu  Germany.  The  revolu- 
tionaries threaten  the  life  of  Count  Witte,  and 
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the  rreinier  himself  has  repeatedly  offered  his 
resignation  to  the  Csar.  Emperor  Nicholu, 
however,  although  he  has  not  ajxreed  t<>  tlio  niin- 
iater-president's  denuiDd  for  the  retiremont  of 
the  reactionary  Domovo,  clings  to  his  fir«t  con- 
Btitutional  minister,  and  persists  in  his  deter- 
ittiimtion  to  summon  the  Natioiial  Assembly.  A 
pliase  of  the  contest  rather  ominous  fur  the  Lib- 
erals is  the  resignation  of  several  of  tfie  pro- 
g;rssivo  irii'inVi.Ts  of  f'riunt  'Wittc'-S  niinistrv,  in- 
cludiug  Mr.  Kutler  and  Mr.  Timiriai^Qv,  Minister 
of  Commerce,  ami.  also,  the  triumph  of  the  re- 
actionaries in  the  zeinstvo  organizations,  result- 
ing in  a  number  of  resignations  of  TjiVw^rnl  lead- 
ers, including  the  progressive  Mr.  i'etrunke- 
wich  (of  tlie  St.  Fetersbarg  Dnma).  Lieatenant 
Schmidt,  leadrr  of  the  naval  revolt  at  Scva^Jto- 
pol,  in  November  last^  was  shot  on  March  19, 
crying,  "  I  die  for  the  Buasian  people  and  the 
Fatherland  i " 

.  ^  >    ,      What  does  the  comparative  calm  of 
¥itwofth9  to-day  in  Russia  indicate?  Does  it 

Situation,  jjjp^n  the-  eventual  pcnnanent  trintnph 
of  reaction,  or  is  it  only  the  calm  before  the  storm, 
— a  storm  more  terrible  than  Russia  has  here- 
tofore experienced?  This  is  what  the  wuild  is 
thinking  about ;  and  that  intelligent  Russia  itself 
is  also  alive  to  the  siguilicance  of  the  present 
moment  is  indicated  by  the  impressive  words  of 
Dr.  (-lessen,  one  of  the  be8t-kn"%vn  and  niofst  in- 
Quential  Russian  Moderate  Liberal  editors,  in 
his  review,  the  Pravo^  the  organ  of  the  Russian 
legal  profession  and  widely  known  for  the  breadth 
and  modoration  of  its  views,  he  discusses  the 
present  revolutionary  movement,  and  refers  to 
the  coarse  of  the  government  in  these  words : 

The  goremment,  tn  ttii  doslre  to  iniqrfre  foreign 

bankei-H  with  n  seiiw  of  its  stub  lii  y  !  ndly— too  louilly 
— proclaims  it8  victory.  Its  euemieH,  uiiiddeuecl  by  the 
•bamelessnewi  of  the  PxisUag  reaction,  deny  thisvletafjp 
juHt  aH  lua41j  and  threaten  a  new  xevotutionary  op- 
heaval. 

What,  asks  Dr.  Gessen,  is  the  real  cause  of  the 
present  reaction  ?   On  this  point  he  is  severe. 

The  evil  incllnatf  ona  of  the  powers  that  be  cannot  be 

dciiied.  NolAvitlislaiidiug  the  -*<^a>  of  MikxI  alrendy 
8be<l,  not withstaiultiig  the  otlitJiaLly  ii4.'kuunk'il^('<l 
fruit  k-sHiitSj« of  the  old  systt  in  of  j<Hvage  repression,  our 
Kuftsian  Goveroment  to-day  lias  not  nwd*  a  single  step 
of  Us  own  accord  tending  toward  the  establishment  of 
norinnl  ndittions  tirivMrn  i!-Mflf  ancl  the  peoplf  for 
whose  sake  it  exists.  The  edict  of  IWeinber  *25,  the  re- 
Hcript  of  Marcii  .1,  and  the  manifestoes  of  AuKUst  19, 
October  SO,  and  N'ovemberldwereall  forced  conceiisioDS. 
Baehof  thi  ni  re<nilr«l  terrlWe  pressure,  and  new  con- 
cessions call  for  constatith  i ii<  11:1^1  :i-  ]ij i  -.-.ur«',  Tlif 
guveruuient,  like  tlie  people,  has  Ijecome  accustomed  to 
the  shedding  of  blood.  ...  An  Astatic  contempt  for 


human  life  and  human  dignity, — such  i%  the  dii)tio» 
guiMhiiiK  fi'iitureof  t  lie  struKgle  of  our  government  with, 
liberal  and  revolutionary  uiovemeats,  as  compared  with 
similar  strnggles  Id  other  Enropesn  oonntries.  Pnuaia 
wa.-*  h  rrnr  -Truck  at  the  death  of  198  men  who  fell  at 
the  bHrncadcs  lu  Berlin  on  the  18th  and  19th  of  March, 
1848,  Our  victims  are  numbered  by  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands, yet  the  "energy  o(  our  government  officials  la 
notdiminidiing:  Like  Oenghb  Kbaot  they  are  abate 
European  sentlmentaUtf . 

The  problem,  aecordinit  to  this  Russian  leader, 
is  to  save  the  Russian  people  and  the  Russian 
Gmpire  without  the  pr^nt  Russian  Govern- 
ment, and  even  in  spite  of  it  This  is  a  terrible 
problem,  and  it  will  become  more  terrible  stilL 

Since  the  issue  of  the  manifesto  of  Octuber3IKlaat» 

the  general  condition  of  the  country  has  become  much 
worse.  Thanka  to  the  insane  policy  of  the  government, 
tlif  ffcliiin  of  MiKpicion  and  hatn  I  im;  the  wild  dt-sire 
for  revenge  are  growing  with  terrihle  rapidity.  When 
the  «torm  brsalu  forth,  an  braak  forth  it  mmt,  mofe 

torrihle  day.i  will  come  than  have  yet  been  ?>een.  For 
itB  part,  the  reactiuu  haa  already  proveu  that  it  will  nut 
hesitate  at  civil  war,  even  thungh  thiii  should  reHult  in 
the  complete  exbaostiou,  not  only  of  the  material,  bat 
alio  of  the  splritnal,  fovees  of  tbepe<q^  for  many  yeais 
to  come. 

Who,  he  asks,  will  save  Russia  from  the  brutal 
despotism  of  tlio  government  and  the  despotic 

anarchy  of  the  mob? 

"China  roccut  .sjx  ech  of  the  Chinese  min- 
JortSm  ■  ister  to  this  country,  Sir  Chentung* 
wimu."  Liang. Cheng,  set  forth  the  broad 
lines  along  which  the  Chinese  Empire  is  moving 
toward  modern  political  and  economic  lifo.  Tlis 
excellency  the  minister  announced  that  China 
intends  to  gfive  no  farther  concessions  for  indus- 
trial or  transportation  cntnrprisos  to  foreigners, 
but  tu  undertake  works  of  this  kind  with  her 
own  resonrcee  and  for  her  own  profit.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  minister  emphatically,  and  al- 
most angrily,  denounced  tliose  ('Isinose  in  the 
south  who,  by  violation  of  the  rights  of  for- 
eigners, are  seeking  to  embroil  the  imperial  gov- 
enunoTit  with  Western  nations,  hoping:  to  j>re- 
cipitate  the  overthrow  of  the  ruling  dynasty, 
WeU-informed  students  of  Chinese  affairs  are 
now  maintaining  that  the  present  agitation  m 
the  (Mnpire  much  more  anti-dynastic  than  anli- 
foreigu.  This  would  explain  the  opposition  to 
the  powerful  viceroy  of  Pe-chi  li,  Yuan  Slii  Kai, 
v'  r,  while  progressively  inclined,  is  luyril  tho 
dynasty,  and  also,  it  is  believed,  wotild  throw 
light  on  the  recent  riots  at  Nanehang,  dnrinir 
which  six  French  Catholic  missionaries  and  a 
nun)bf»r  of  English  mission  workers  were  killed 
and  much  property  destroyed.  The  anti-Mancbu 
elements,  which  were  the  backbone  of  tiie  Boxer 
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rel>eIlion  in  1900.  have  always  emleavored  to  use 
outrages  upon  foreigniTs,  witli  tlio  consequent 
probability  of  European  intervention,  to  con- 
vince the  people  of  the  necessity  for  doing  away 
with  the  present  ilynasty.  The  government  at 
Peking,  however,  has  declared  its  intention  of 
prosecuting  tliose  responsible  for  the  massacre. 
Indeed,  the  governor  of  the  province  in  which 
Nanchang  is  situated  bus  already  been  degraded, 
and.  it  is  announced,  will  be  executed. 

Pr,!^rt*»  doubt  that  the  anti-for- 

iittin      eipn  feeling  is  widespread,  and,  per- 
unitary  Art.  ]jjipg_  increasing.    As  yet,  however, 
the  bulk  of  the  Chinese  fvopulation  seems  to  be 
iintuiicbed  by  the  agitation,  although  the  senti- 


MILT.  T.  CHAIfO,  A  RSPRESENTATIVE  CHI.\KI«K  HTl'UENT  IN 

AMF.KK'A. 

(See  Brtkle  on  pa^e  12)  this  month.)  , 

ment  in  favor  of  boycotting  goods  from  Europe 
and  .America  is  apj»aiently  spreading.  A  clear 
8tat«Mnent  of  the  situation  in  China  is  printed  on 
another  page  this  month.  It  is  from  the  pen  of 
a  young  ('hinese  student  at  the  I'niversity  of 
California,  who,  despite  his  apparent  youth, 
should  be  credited  with  having  already  con- 
tributed much,  by  his  writings  in  the  American 


press,  towanl  a  better  understanding  of  China 
and  the  Chinese  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  face  of  reports  that  Russia  is 
quietly  making  her  preparations  to  absorb  Mon- 
golia, that  England  has  decided  not  to  give  up 
Wei-Hai-Wei  (which  was  to  ]»e  helil  by  the  Brit- 
ish (lovernment  only  so  long  as  Russia  held  Port 
Arthur),  it  is  significant  to  note  that  an  imperial 
edict  lias  been  issued  transforming  the  famous 
historic  literary  examination  halls  in  Peking  into 
a  military  school.  At  tliis.  as  well  as  at  other 
smaller  institutions  throughout  the  empire,  Jap- 
anese drillmasters  are  preparing  the  Chinese 
youth  for  an  army  career. 

Japan's  Severe  famine  in  northern  Japan, 

£eonomie  to  which  President  Roosevelt  has  re- 
Probtemt.  ^^^^^\y  called  the  sympathetic  atten- 
tion of  the  .American  people  (with  the  result  that 
several  huntlred  thousand  dollars  has  already 
l>een  transmitted  to  Tokio  for  the  l)enefit  of  the 
sufferers),  has  emphasized  t)ne  ilanger  that  al- 
ways threatens  u  people  who  depend  for  their 
sustenance  on  one  or  more  agricultural  crop, 
which  may  fail.  It  is  evident  that  the  Japanese 
p!'t)ple  are  learning  to  depend  more  and  more  on 
their  manufacturing  and  other  industrial  activi- 
ties, which  will  not  only  permit  of  a  larger 
|M>pulHtion  in  their  own  country,  but  will  open 
up  profitable  enterprises  abroad  and  opportuni- 
ties for  a  Japanese  emigration.  With  a  present 
j)opulation  of  4  7,000.000.  and  an  annual  increase 
of  half  a  million,  there  is  gn-at  danger  of  con- 
gestion in  a  small  country  which  is  already  over- 
populated.  Since  the  close  of  the  war  with 
Russia,  however.  Korea  and  parts  of  Manchuria 
have  been  added  to  Formosa  as  fields  for  the 
overflow  of  Japanese  population.  That,  tlie 
Diet  at  Tokio  realizes  the  necessity  for  intelli- 
gent supervision  of  this  expansion  oversea  is 
evident  from  tiie  economic  projects  now  being 
discussed,  ('hief  among  these  is  the  bill  just 
introduced  in  the  lower  house  proviiiing  for  the 
nationalization  of  all  the  railways  of  the  empire. 
The  bill  authorizes  the  government  to  compel 
the  railroad  companies  to  sell,  at  a  price  based 
on  the  cost  of  construction  plus  twenty  times 
the  average  profits  of  the  jmst  three  years, — a 
sum  aggregating  about  f_'."»0,000,000.  The  im- 
perial government  is  also  bracing  itself  to  meet 
European  and  American  competition  in  Manchu- 
ria. Russia  is  actively  engaged  in  enterprises 
to  enlarge  and  control  her  trade  in  northern 
Manchuria,  and  has  already  begun  to  develop 
Vladivostok  as  a  port  of  outh't.  The  Japanesa 
merchant  marine,  however,  is  conscious  of  its 
opportunity,  and  Japanese  steamers  are  already 
listed  for  the  Vladivostok  trade. 
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(Prom  Fettruary  t:  to  Mnrch  to,  1306.) 


MR.  CnAKLKH  8.  rRANCIK. 

(Appointed  Amrriviin  Rnitiait.Hiulor  U>  AuHtria-Hnmrary-) 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS. 

Fehniiiry  -Tlu'  Huum-  jiii.>^m>>  liills  |irahihitinK 
gninhliiiK  hi  tlie  Torritories.  provi(lill^  work  for  the  (.Vii- 
f*ui«  Riu'i'nu.  nii<i  fur  the  |)urchfi.>H>  cif  cuiil  IhikIh  in  the 
Phili|ipiiu'H. 

Februrtry  21.— The  Seiiutp  paKs«»s  the  pure-fowl  hill, 
by  it  vote  of  to  4. . .  .The  House  Wkios  delmte  ou  the 
Army  appropriation  bill. 

February  22.— lu  the  SeuHte,  Mr.  Kno.x  (I'lep.,  Pa.) 
intro4luces  a  riiilr«Mnl-rat«'  bill  ('ontaiiiiiig  a  court -review 
ft-alure. . .  .Tin*  lloUi<e  coutiuue.s «lelNite ou  the  army  ii\>- 
propriatiou  bill. 

Febr  uary 'iV — The  Hou  se  pas.-.c>  t  he  Ti  1 1  man  (» i  I  lespie 
rexilutiiiit  for  the  investi^at ion  of  railroads  in  relation 
Itt  the  tarrying  anil  production  of  coal  and  oil. 

February  2»l.— In  the  Senate,  the  Hepburn  rail roa<l- 
rale  bill  i>  favorably  reporte«l  by  Mr.  Tillmau  (I)em., 

S.  C'.t  In  tiie  HouMe.tlie  bill  for  t  he  construction  of 

Uie  I>ake  Krie  &  Ohio  Uiver  ship  canal  in  «li.scuR!*ed. 

February  2.H.  — In  the  Senate.  .Mr.  Foraker  (Rep.,  Ohiot 
Bp«-ak^  agaitif^t  the  government  n-giilatiiiu  of  railroad 
rnte>. . .  .The  House  continues  connideration  of  the  army 
•ppropriation  bill. 

March  1  — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Dolliver  (Rep.,  Towa) 
speak.H  in  supptirt  of  the  Hepburn  railroa<l-rate  bill..,. 


The  HoU!>e  |)aH.ses  the  army  appropriation  bill  and  a  bill 
providing  for  marking  the  graves  of  Confederate  sol- 
diers buried  in  the  North. 

March  2.— The  Senate  pa.«wes  the  bill  regulating  the 

aflTairHof  the  Ave  civilized  Indian  tribes  The  House 

l»a.H.seH  twenty-five  private-claim  bill.s. 

March  fl.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Ncl»on  (Rep.,  Minn.) 

Hpeak.s  in  favor  of  joint  Statehood  The  Huiue  paa!«a 

a  bill  providing  for  a  Delegate  from  Alaska  and  a  resolu- 
tion of  inquiry  a»  to  criminal  prosecutions  ia  the  North- 
ern SecuritioM  ca.se. 

March  6. — The  Senate  deliates  a  bill  to  reorganize  the 
medical  corps  of  the  army.... In  the  Hou»>e.  discussion 
of  the  Indian  appropriation  bill  gives  rine  to  a  general 
debate  ou  t  he  tariff. 

March  7. — In  the  Senate,  the  railrtiad-rate  que<;tion 
ia  di>»cii.s.se«l  by  Me.s.srs.  Clapp(Rep.,  Minn.),  Scott  (Rep., 
W.  Va.),  Bailey  (Dem  .Texiw),  and  Tillman  (Dem.,S.C.) 
....The  House  considers  the  Indian  appropriation  bilL 

March  8.— In  the  Senate,  general  deliate  on  the  State- 
hoiNl  bill  is  closed  The  Hou.se  panses  the  Indian  ap- 
propriation bill. 

March      The  Senate  i>as.ses  the  Statehood  bill,  after 


»IU  (11  A.NDUKIt  I'.  A.M»EK.so.\. 

(IntruKted  with  Important  duties  In  connection  with  tb« 
M-ltlement  of  boundary  differences  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada.) 
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auuvcKiic  puUTBAire  or  the  empekur  ami  rmpkrhm  or  okkmany  ihsi-bu  on  thk  occasion  or  tue  TWENTY-tirru 

ANMX'EKMAKV  ur  THEIK  MARItlAIJK. 


All  reference  to  Arizoun  Hntl  New  Mexico  has  bwu  cut 
out,  \>y  a  vote  of  H"  to  Xt. . .  .The  Ilouive  pa.sseH  over  four 
liuadreU  private-pen»ion  bills. 

MiRrch  Ti.  — In  the  Seimt4S,  Mr.  Calberflun  (Deiii.. 
Tex.f  MpeakH  on  the  railruud-rate  hill,  and  Mr.  Tillman 
(I>etn.,  S.  C.)  replies  to  the  President's  critici.Hm  of  the 

com'.  Ktid  oil  inquiry  res<iluliiin  The  House  considers 

hUln  !td!«ctini(  the  District  of  Colunihia. 
^  Mnttrlv  J4. — Ifi  the  Senate,  the  railroad-rat*  quj'stion 
U  (iiMniH,««l  bf  Me>v»rs.  IJayner  (I)eni.,  Md.),  Knox 
(Rtji  .;P».),  Aldrich  <Rep.,  K.  1.).  LiKl^e  (Kep.,  Mans.). 
^poiin«rt^«p-.'W DalUver  (Kep..  Iowa),  and  Tillman 
•  Item  .TJ.  C.);  inodt  of  the  speakers  favor  a  court-review 
pnivlidlfin".  ...In  the  Jlnuse.  Mr.  Walx-wk  (Kep.,  Wis.) 
«(>rHk»  agaiuNl  (lie ^ojnt  Statehood  bill. 

3Ur«4)  l.V— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Tillman  (I>em.,  S.  r.> 
tii>l^i>ii  hii^^Kjkirt  on  the  railrtMid-mte  bill. 

M        10. — iuthe  Senate,  the  railroatl-rate  qu€«*tlon 
W  tl;.si-usi!4j<l  by  Messrs.  Bailey  (Dem.  Tex.).  .McCreary 
rt/t  iii  ,  Ky.).  artd-Heyburu  (Kep.  Idaho). ..  .The  House 
Bii||rfb«  consular  reform  liill  and  the  bill  aljolishiuK 
of  Ik'iUenant-Kcneral. 

Mawb  30.— Tfte  fk-natc  passes  the  |>ens{on  appropria- 
''     ■  ilL'-.The  llmiM"  discusses  the  leKislativc  appro- 

'y  ^ 

POt-ITIC»  A>JD  GOVERNMENT  AMERICAN. 
•    ,1  ' 
P-.'lwiwry  United  States  ."Supreme  Court 

l«thler<t  tin  itnp  ion  on  the  subject  of  common 

mrriem'dmliii-  -      m.    xlilies  President  Hoo.s»>velt 

■ends  to  C'onKreiw  the  reiiorl  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
ConmitHsion  and  the  iMianl  of  consultiuK  engitie<'rN 
with  a  recotnmemlation  in  favor  of  a  l<M"k  canal  at  Pun. 
ama  Officials  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners 


are  charKcil  with  lieinj?  directly  responsible  for  the 
death  of  ex-Governor  .'^teunenlier)^,  of  Idalu). 

February 'JO.— (Jeorvfe  W.  (iuthrle  (Dem.)  i(«  elected 
the  first:  mayor  of  Greator  Pittsburg-.  ■ 

February  'il. — The  rejKJrt  of  the  ArmstrouK  insur- 
ance inve.sti>{atinK  committee  is  submitted  to  the  New 
York  I/Cftislature. 

February  Si.— The  Xew  York  State  Gas  Ci^nmlMiioD 
orders  8U-eent  K<ix  for  the  Uorough  of  Mauhattan,  New 
York  City.  i-   ,  . 

February  27.— The  l'uil«Hl  States  Clrciilt  ^cnirt  de- 
cides that  the  Interstate  ComnuTce  Commi!<»>ioa  has 
power  to  compel  witnesses  to  answer  question.n. 

March  ."i.— President  Rtxiscvult,  in  a  message,  to  Con- 
gress, urges  the  construction  of  fortiticatioiis  iu  our 
iiew  fHissessions.  at  the  entrance  to  the  Patiau)ii  Caual, 
and  at  a  numlier  of  home  (sirts. 

March  6.— Kepresentative  GriggH,  of  Georgia,  is 
elected  chairman  of  the  Democratic  (^ongreHsional 
Ctinnnittec. 

March  8.— Tlu;  New  York  lA^gislature  jmism-s  the  bill 
for  8i>-cent  gas  in  New  York  City.  .  . 

March  10. — President  Koosevelt  auni>uuces  the  aj>- 
poiittnient  of  F.  ,1.  H.  Knu'ke  to  surcml  Robert  A. 
Sharkey  as  naval  offlcer  of  the  jsirt  of  New  York. 

Marcli  13. — The  l'nlte<l  States  S^iprenu-  Conrt  de- 
cider thAtin  procecnlingM  under  the  anti-trust  law  wit- 
hesscK  way  be  compelle<l  to  testify  and  ^j^oks  and 
paptr* stn)[><Hniie<l  must  Ije  pro<luced. 

March  U.— The  New  York  State  Senate  iiji.s.se«  a  bill 
for  an  investigation  of  the  State  iHinking  department 
through  a  commission. 

March  Ifi.— In  a  si»eecl  at  Charlotte,  N.  C.  ex-Judgo 
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Alton  B.  Parker,  of  New  York,  stiK^^estH  the  noiniiift- 
tioii  of  a  Southeru  man  as  Democratic  candiilate  for 
the  Presidency. 

Mitrch  19. — A  special  grand  jury  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  re- 
ports '2t(  IndictnientH  for  violation  uf  the  Valentine  anti- 
trust law. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT  FOREIGN. 

February  17. — Through  the  Cwir's  influence,  a  tem- 
porary truce  is  brought  alx)Ut  between  Premier  Witte 
and  Minister  Durnovo,  of  the  Russian  cabinets 

February  18.— M.  Falliftres  assumes  the  dutieii  of 
President,  of  France. 

February  !».— The  Hungarian  Parliament  is  dis- 
Bolveil  by  a  show  of  force. . .  .Tlie  Briti«l»  Parliament  is 
opened  with  a  speech  from  the  throne  by  KingF^lward. 

February  30. — A  message  from  Piesi<lent  Falli^n-s  is 
reatl  in  the  French  Senate  and  Chamlier  of  Deputies. 

February  31. — The  Uriti.sh  House  of  Commons,  by  a 
vote  of  406  to  SJ,  sustains  the  views  f>f  .Tames  Uryce, 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  on  the  subject  of  self- 
government  for  Ireland. 

February  33. — The  Austrian  manhood-suffrage  bill 

is  intrtslucetl  in  the  HeiclLsrath  by  liaron  Gautch  

The  British  House  of  Commons  deliates  the  question  of 

coolie  labor  The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  a 

large  majority,  passeH  the  bill  providing  for  workmen's 
pensions. 

Februarj-  30. — An  imperial  ukase  fixes  May  10  as  the 
date  of  opening  the  Russian  National  A.ssembly. 

February  37. — A  J.  Biilfour,  the  former  British 
Premier,  is  returne«l  to  Parliament  for  tlie  city  of  I>on- 
don  by  a  majority  of  I1,;M0  over  Thonuis  Gibson  Bowles 
....The  Czar  of  Russia  rejects  measures  providing 


more  severe  niethods  of  checking  disonier  in  thi"  em- 
pire. 

February  38. — The  British  naval  estimates  pniviile 

for  a  net  total  expenditureof  fl.'i9,.^7,5U0  The  Freuch 

Chamber  of  Deputies  votes  to  re<luce  the  |s'riiMl  df 
8er\-ice  of  re.serves. 

March  5.— An  imperial  ukase  fixes  dates  for  elect  iou<i 
to  the  National  Assembly  in  forty-seven  provinces  of 
Russia. 

March  7. — The  Rouvier  nutiistry  is  lU-fenttHl  by  3S 
vote's  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  thequfiu 
tion  of  church  inventories  ;  the  ministry  at  once  resigus 

 The  British  House  «jf  Commons  votes  by  a  nirtjority 

of  338  in  favor  of  a  motion  for  the  paymetit  of^l.-'iOOa 
year  to  each  memlier,  .Sir  Henry  CampljellHannennan. 

Prinje  Minist«>r,  opposing  the  motion  The  bill  for 

general,  cHiual,  and  direct  suffrage  is  taken  up  in  the 
lower  house  of  the  Austrian  Pai  lianieiit. 

March  13. — Debate  on  the  motion  against  protective 
duties  is  begun  in  tite  British  House  of  Commons. ...A 
new  ministry  is  formed  in  France  by  M.  Jean  M.  F. 
Sarrien  (see  [MgeHOl). 

March  13. — A  motion  opposing  protective  duties  is 
carrie<l  in  the  British  House  of  Conunons  by  a  vote  of 
474  to  98.  .  ' 

March  15. — The  Chilean  ministr)'  resigns. 

March  10. — The  bill  for  the  government  ownership 
of  railways  in  Japan  is  jia-s-sed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentative.s. 

March  19. — President  Palma,  of  Cuba,  is  formally 

reSlect«d  Ex-Lieutenant  Schmidt,  who  ef>nitiiandeil 

the  mutiiiiius  Black  .Sea  fleet  at  Seva.stopol,  is  executed. 

March  30.— It  is  announced  that  the  Spauish  cabinet 
headed  by  Premier  Moret,  lias  resigne<l. 
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INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

Pebruarj-  17. — The  Pope  iHsu«siin  encyclical  strongly 

ooodemning  the  French  separation  law  Guzman 

CarbirHH  is  appointed  Venezuelan  minister  to  the 
United  States. 

February  18, — Emperor  William  of  Germany,  while 
at  Copenhagen,  receives  the  French  special  amb»cHsmlor. 

February  20. — Japan  calls  the  attention  of  China  to 
the  advisability  of  taking  steps  to  prevent  an  anti-for- 
eign uprising. 

Februarj'  22.— The  German  Reichstag  pa.Hses  the 
gOTemment's  proposal  to  extend  reciprocal  tariflf  rates 
to  the  United  States  until  June  30,  1007. 

February  28.— The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of 
the  I'nited  States  Sen- 
ate, by  a  party  vote, 
orders  a  favorable  re- 
port on  the  Santo  Df>- 
mingo  treaty  after 
making  important 
amendments  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  issues 
a  proclamation  mak- 
ing tariCT  concessions 
to  Germany. 

March  1.— United 
States  Minister  Mor- 
gan presents  his  cre- 
dentials to  President 
Palma,  of  the  repub- 
lic of  Cuba. 

March  3. — A  par 
tiai  agreement  on  the 
Moroccan  state  bank 
in  reached  in  the  con- 
ference at  Algeciras. 

March   12.  —  Em- 
peror William  of  Ger- 
many orders  the  withdrawal  of  the  German  forces 
from  China,  leaving  700  men  as  guards  for  the  legation 
at  Peking. 

March  15. — Chandler  P.  Anderson,  of  New  York,  is 
selected  to  prepare  for  negotiation  the  issues  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada  left  uu.settled  by  the 
Joint  High  Commission  of  1898-69. 

March  19. — President  Roosevelt  nominates  Charles 
S.  Francia,  of  New  York,  as  ambassador  to  Austrio- 
HoB^uy,  to  succeed  Bellamy  Storer. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OP  THE  MONTH. 

February  17. — Miss  Alice  R<x>sevelt,  daughter  of  the 
Pnaident,  and  representative  Nicholas  Longworth,  of 
Ohio,  are  married  in  the  East  Room  of  the  White  House, 
at  Washington. 

February  18. — The  funeral  of  King  Christian  of  Deu- 
mark  takes  place. 

Febmary  27.— The  Duchess  Sophie  Charlotte  of  Ol- 
denburg and  Prince  Eitel  Friedrich,  second  son  of  the 
German  Empenir,  are  marriwl  at  lierliii  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  auniversary  of  the  marriage  of  the  EmiMjror  and 
KmpresB. 

March  ft-7. — Six  hundred  hostile  Moros  are  killed  by 
American  t  roops  operating  near  Join ;  odicial  dispatches 
place  the  American  losses  at  18  killed  and  52  wounded. 

March  8. — John  P.  Haines,  of  New  York,  resigns  as 
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president  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals. 

March  10.— More  than  twelve  hundred  miners  are 
killed  by  an  explosion  of  gas  iu  a  coal  mine  at  Cour- 
ri^res,  near  Bethune,  in  the  French  coal  region. 

March  14. — In  the  foundering  of  the  steamer  Brltifsh 
Kfufj,  ofTtlie  Ma.ssachusetts  c(jast,  27  men  are  lost. 

March  15.  -The  Unite<l  Mine  Workers  of  America 
meet  in  convention  at  Indianapolis. 

March  16. — Over  30,000  F'rench  miners  are  on  strike 
iti  the  Pas  de  Calais  field. .. .More  than  20  people  are 
kille«l  in  a  railroad  collision  near  Adobe,  Colo. 

OBITUARY. 

February  18.— John  A.  McCall,  formerly  president 

of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  .57  John 

H.  Stet.son,  the  hat  manufacturer,  of  Philadelphia,  76. 

February  19.  — Vice -Admiral  Sir  H.  B.  Greufell, 

K.C.B..  00  Representative  George  A.  Castor,  of  Penn- 

sylvaiiiii,  51. 

February  21.— Supreme  Court  Justice  John  F.  Park- 

Imrst,  of  New  York,  M  Chri-stopher  C.  Shayne,  the 

well-known  New  York  fur  merchant,  62  Henry  M. 

Moore,  well  known  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work,  7^ 

February  23. — John  Stanton,  of  New  York,  an  au- 
thority on  copper,  76. 

February  25.— Ex  .Si)eaker  David  B.  Henderson,  of 

the  House  of  Representatives,  66  Ex-.Iudge  Peter 

Van  Voorhees,  of  the  New  .lersey  Court  of  Errors  and 

Apjwals,  64  .Maj.Gen.  Thomas  J.  Wood,  U.S.A. 

(retired),  83. 

February  26.  -  Dr.  Jolin  Williamson  Palmer,  poet, 
author,  and  editor,  80. 

February  27.— Prof.  Samuel  P.  Langley,  secretary  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  72.  ...Prof.  B.  F.  Hayes, 

of  Bates  College  and  Cobb  Divinity  School,  76  John 

Treat  Irving,  of  New  York,  a  uephew  of  Washington 
Irving,  93. 

March  1.— Rev.  Charles  H.  Poole,  D.D.,  secreUiry 
of  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  of  the  Reforme<l 
Church,  «6. 

-  March  2. — Jos6  Maria  de  Pereda,  the  Spanish  nov- 
elist, 73. 

March  3.— Ex-Gov.  .Tames  S.  Hogg,  of  Texas,  55. . . . 
Dr.  W.  T.  Campbell,  founder  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  80. 

March  4.— Lieut. -Gen.  John  M.  Schofleld,  U.S.  a!  (re- 
tired), 74. 

March  6  — Maj.  Gen.  Sir  William  Forbes  GaUcre,  of 
the  British  army,  63. 

March  9.— Dr.  Charles  Liudaley,  of  the  Connecticut 
State  Board  of  Health,  80. 

March  10.— Eugen  Richter,  Radical  leader  of  the 
German  Reichstag,  68. 

March  11.— Dr.  Manuel  Quintaua,  President  of  the 
Argentine  Republic,  71. 

March  13.— Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony,  86  (see  page  416). 

March  14. — Dr.  John  J.  Anderson,  author  of  .school 
histories,  84. 

March  15.— S.  H.  Kauffman,  president  of  the  Even- 
ing Star  .Vewspai)er  Company,  of  Wiishington,  D.  C,  77. 

March  18.— Rev.  .Joseph  Howland  Coit,  rector  of  St. 
Paul's  School,  Conconl,  N.  H.,  75. 

March  19.— Gen.  John  M.  Thayer,  formerly  United 
States  Senator  and  governor  of  Nebraska,  86. 
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"If  the  quarrel  contlnaci*.  how  long  will  It  be  puHMlble  to  keep  apart  the  dugt)  of  war?  " 
From  the  Saturday  Globe  (Utlca,  N.  Y.). 


tooK  oirrt 
From  the  Evening  TeUgram  (New  York). 


LKA%'IXO  THE  BKNATE. 

fKcxE  Sam  (to  R«lln)«»l-R«te  Bill) :  "  Why,  Bill,  I  hardly 
recognized  you  J"— From  the  lUadc  (Toledo). 


UTMM.E  JOE  cannon's  HKART-TO- 
IIEAItT  TALK  WITH  THE  .VEW8- 
•APEH  IM)VK. 

"Tin'  hi-M  wny  to  KD  HlMtiit  exiKwint;  Ciin- 
i;rv-v  is  to  study  luw,  let  U(*  brv,  for  Ave 
years ;  then  (tel  cleot*-*!  to  ConRres-H  and  serve  ten  years.  Then 
go  ahead  and  write  your  article.  Be  careful  to  get  in  all  the 
facU.  Then  t^ar  It  up."— From  the  ChronicU  (Chicago). 


THK  8PIH1T  or  1006. 
With  President  Rooeeyelt,  Speaker  Cannon,  and  Senator 


ir  THE  l<UL'VI£I<  CABINET  HAD  WOT  rALJ.KN   ? 

M.  RoirviEH  (the  fallen  French  Premier):  "Now,  If  my 
TUlman  marching  in  harmony,  the  national  spirit  of  1776  Li      cabinet  hadn't  gone  to  pieces  under  me.  I  was  ready  to  knock 


recalled.— From  the  Herald  (New  York). 


that  chipoff  his  shoulder."- From  the  Juunuil  ( Minneapolis) . 
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TBEX  ASU  NOW. 

From  the  PoU  (WMhlngton). 


PROMIXFXT  aniouK  the  nibjt'cts  for  tin-  pencils  of 
the  cartoonists  during  tlie  piu+t  month  were  the 
decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  affirming 
that  oflSeials  of  eorpomttooa  oan  be  oompelled  to  testify 
as  to  the  scope  and  eharaeter  of  their  bnstneHB  and  the 

Stutcliood  flRht  ia  CSoogri'^'^  NVc  ropnxluce  on  this 
page  four  of  tlie  beet  cart<»ou»  on  this  subject,  the  art- 


TRUST  zmm] 


opbhI— IVom  the  Nora^^Am0r^ean  (FUladelphfa). 


ORItT  on  rilK'K  rKOM  THB  RATUOOI)  NK>iT. 

Tbb  Hooaa:  "Only  one  chicken  out  of  the  betchl  I 
wmder  If  Wm  worth  raidac'" 

FRm  the  JbHTiMl  OOmampoUai. 

ist  of  the  Wasliiiiirton  Pogg  nosUlng  the  fact  tiiat 
while  in  IHWJ  Congri^Ks  cut  Dakota  Territory  in  two, 
niiilcing  two  St^iU's  of  it,  it  is  now  proposed  to  nMlWtm 
States  out  of  four  TerritoiiMi  On  the  followliig  ptf/t 
wepreaentflomeof  theheMcflOtlaof  oarowB  ud  !»• 
ropean  airt<>oni»t.s  un  a  InroC  tiM  UOn  importaBtto- 
t«ruatioual  situations. 


CURB  VOR  A  BAb  OASB  Or  U>CKJAW. 

*'Unele  Sam  now  holds  the  kar  to  the  rftaatiaa  la  a 
Bapnune  Court  deciskin  whkh  a^ys  the  gnat  A— Iw 
tnnt  nagnate  asort  talk.** 

FRm  the  JdHnMl  (lIlnmniMillil 
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JapaM  (to  Uncle  S»ni,  drummer):  "No.  tbanka;  I  luive 
one  on  my  bands  now."— From  the  Btnde  (Toledo). 


THE  KUltfllAN  SHIP  or  KTATB  TACKS  AOAIJt  TOWARD 
REACTION. 

The  C/jir  pleads  with  his  pilot.  Count  Wltte,  not  to  desert 
the  ship.— From  KiiuldrrfulcUtch  (Berlin). 


'  WUl  the  IriHh  driver  tackle  the  Liberal  elephant?" 
From  the  LeimieaHn  (Dublin). 


MAR.S  WAITT^n  FOR  A  MISSAQE. 

From  the  Spokttunan-Revitw  (Spokane). 


Minister  Ciiexo  fto  the  powers) :  "He's  perfe<'tly  harm* 
leas  If  you  let  him  alone."-From  the  Leader  (Cleveland). 
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SUSAN  B.  ANTHONY. 


BY  IDA  HUSTED  HARPER. 
(Author  of  the  "Ufe  and  Work  of  Susan  B.  Anthony.") 


IN  the  tleath  of  Susan  B.  .\nthony.  on  Mari^-h 
13,  the  world  lost  its  greatest  woman  re- 
form«'r.  There  n«'v<'r  will  he  another  of  equal 
rank.  luM-ause  conditions  never  will  demand  one. 
When  .«he  began  her  work  for  women  they  were 
legally  in  a  position  not 
far  removed  from  slav- 
ery ;  industrially,  they 
bad  no  acknowledged 
place;  educationally. 
tii?y  were  only  begin- 
ning to  be  considered  ; 
socially,  they  occupied  a 
most  contracted  sphere  : 
politically,  they  scarcely 
were  thought  of.  It  is 
not  possible  to  put  into 
words  the  inferior  status 
of  women  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  when 
Miss  Anthony,  a  young 
woman  <>f  thirty,  stood 
forth  as  a  leader  of  the 
most  forlorn  and  hope- 
less cause  that  ever 
called  for  recognition 
and  assistance.  She 
started  out  to  move  the 
world  without  a  spot  c)n 
which  to  rest  her  lever. 
Those  she  wished  to  re- 
generate were  for  the 
must  part  an  inert  mass, 
who.  when  roused  to 
action,  only  protested 

against  being  disturbed.  There  was  no  hoifto- 
geneity,  no  tsjint  i/e  rur/ts,  among  women  ;  each 
lived  her  narrow,  isolated  lift?,  reaching  out  feebly 
to  hel|)  those  within  immediate  reach,  but  utterly 
unconscious  of  res|x)n.sil)ility  to  the  community 
in  general  or  the  world  at  large.  They  sufTeretl 
from  many  wrongs,  but  they  had  been  taught 
for  countless  generations  thai  to  protest  was  re- 
bellion aguinsl  the  Divine  Will.  I  hur^'h.  State, 
and  .Society  combined  t<>  rivet  their  chains,  and 
when  one  came  who  would  set  them  free  the  op- 
pressors crucified  her  ami  the  oppressed  gave 
sanction  to  the  act.  To  face  tins  situation,  to 
8tan<l  almost  single-haiuied  against  the  tyranny, 
bigotry,  prejudice,  ignorance,  and  deep-seated 


MISH  ANTIIO>Y  AT  TIIIKTY-SIX. 


customs  of  the  ages,  to  liave  no  precedent  for  a 
guide,  no  past  victories  for  an  inspiration,  ii<> 
present  sympathy  or  gmtitude. — this  was  what 
it  meant  to  wage  the  battle  for  the  rights  of 
women  half  a  century  ago.    Now  practically  all 

of  these  hard  conditions 
have  been  met  aud  con- 
(piered.  so  there  never 
will  1h\  there  never  can 
be.  another  .<usan  H.  An 
tiiony.  .">^hewill  forever 
stand  alone  and  unap- 
proached.  her  fame  con- 
tinually increasing  as 
ev<)lution  lifts  humanity 
into  higher  appreciation 
of  justice  and  liberty. 

The  paternal  ances- 
tors of  Miss  Anthony, 
who  belonged  to  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  came 
from  England  in  1634 
and  settled  in  Rhode 
Island.  Iler  father  was 
born  in  Adams.  Mass.. 
and  this  also  was  the 
plare  of  her  own  birth. 
February  1820.  the 
second  in  a  family  of 
eight  children.  Her 
mother's  ancestors  had 
lived  in  Massachusetts 
for  general  ions  ;  her 
maternal  grandfather. 
Daniel  Head,  served 
with  honor  through  the  entire  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  was  afterward  a  menilx*r  oi  the  Mas.^a- 
chuselts  Legislature,  so  that  Miss  Anthony's  mar 
tial  and  law  making  qualifications  were  directly 
inhi'rited.  Her  two  brothers  fought  lor  the  Union 
in  the  Civil  War.  One  of  these.  Col.  D.  K. 
Anthony,  made  a  brilliant  record,  and  after- 
ward settling  in  Leavenworth.  Kan.,  was  con- 
spicuous in  the  business  and  political  life  of  the 
State  until  his  death,  in  1004,  at  the  ago  of 
eighty.  The  father,  Daniel  Anthony,  who  was 
a  prosperous  cotton  manufacturer  in  Adams, 
removed  his  mills  to  Hattenville,  X.  Y..  in  1820. 
After  the  commercial  panic  of  lS.'{7-38.  the 
family  went,  in  1845,  to  Rochester,  N.  Y..  which 
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Was  always  afterward  tlieir  home.  They  wt*re  Mr.  Anthony  was  a  progressive,  public-spirited 
a  most  harmonious  and  devoted  housfliold,  of  man,  deeply  interested  in  all  the  reforms  of  the 
whom  but  one  now  remains,  Miss  Mary,  aged  day.  and  seeinj;  his  own  characteristics  in  liis 
•eventy-nine.  uaughter  .'^usan.  glaillv  helped  in  their  develop- 
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ment.  The  education  of  women  in  those  days 
was  much  neglecti'<l.  but  he  employed  the  beat 

of  teachers  in  his  own  home,  and  when  slio  wua 
seventeen  placed  her  iu  a  Friends'  boarding- 
school  near  Philadelphia.  He  believed  not  only 
in  the  e<]ual  rig-hts  rf  women  in  every  respKict, 
bnt  also  in  their  economic  independence,  so  he 
encouraged  her,  first,  in  her  teaching,  which  she 
followed  until  she  was  thirty,  and  afterward  in 
her  platform  work.  She  wa.««  priiiripal  nf  the 
girls'  department  in  the  academy  at  t'anajo- 
harie,  N.  Y.,  from  1846  until  the  snmmer  of 
1849,  when  the  narrow  lifo  of  tlip  sclinolrooni 
became  intolerable  and  she  ieit  it  forever. 

A  WOBKER  IN  THE  TBMPKKANCK  CAUSE. 

Women  at  this  time  were  timidly  doing  their 
first  semi-pubiic  work  iu  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance throagh  small  organisations  called  Daugh- 
ters* Unions,  whnso  duties  consisted  mainly  in 
giving  suppers  to  raise  money  for  assisting  tiie 
men  in  this  movement,  which  was  wholly  in  their 
bands.  Wlien  at  one  of  the^r  suppers  in  the 
town  hall  at  Canajoliarie  Miss  Anthony  mmmtcd 
the  platform  and  made  an  address,  it  was  an  in- 
novation which  women  resented  even  more  thsn 
men,  Tliis  was  !ior  first  specrli,  Marcli  1.  I^^IO. 
When  she  returned  to  Rochester  she  organized 
die  women  there,  and,  scorning  the  idea  of  being 
merely  an  annex  to  the  men's  societies,  she  ar- 
ranged to  have  w<>!n«*n  d<'It\trat<'s  sent  to  the 
temperance  conveuliuns,  und  went  herself  in 
that  capaeity.  The  almost  incredible  story  of 
their  treatmr-nt  at  t!ir-si'  m-  i'tin^^s  may  be  road 
iu  her  biography,  and  it  ri>suited  iu  the  deter- 
mination of  Miss  Anthony,  Mrs.  Stanton,  and 
otiier  progressive  women  to  form  a  State  AVo- 
nian's  Temperance  Association,  which  should  be 
entirely  indcpt-udent.  This  was  tlone  in  1852, 
and  it  was  the  first  State  organisation  of  women 
for  any  pnrp  iS«v  Two  very  suf"cessful  conven- 
tions wt'ie  iieid  in  Kochester,  but  tliere  was  so 
much  opposition  to  Mrs.  Stanton's  radical  opin- 
ions, in  which  Miss  .\nthony  sustained  her,  that 
finally  both  turned  to  otlier  holds  of  work. 

9BB  PART  IN  THE  AXTI-8LAVRRT  AOITATIOK. 

Miss  Anthnnv  ntten  li'd  Iin-  first  Woman's 
liighis  convention  iu  Syracuse,  Y.,  in  1852, 
and  from  that  time  she  never  wavered  in 'her 
lielief  that  the  right  of  an£Frage  was  infinitely 
niort'  important  than  any  other,  that  if  it  could 
be  secured  all  otliers  nmld  be  easily  obtained, 
but  that  without  tiiis  wom<>n  were  fighting  their 
battles  unarmed  an  1  Im  I;  Ic-s  During  fifty- 
three  years  of  her  hie  she  devoted  her  splendid 
mentality  and  personality  to  the  one  object  of 
the  enfranchisement  of  women.    Once  only  did 


she  turn  aside,  and  that  was  to  assist  in  the 
urgent  work  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The 
Anthony  home  wasameeting-plHce  forthnt  group 
of  reformers  known  as  the  Garrisonians,  aud 
here  came  often  G-anison,  Phillips.  Piltsbary. 
Douglass,  Channing,  May,  the  Ki  .st«  rs.  uii  li:iuny 
other  leading  Abolitionists,  with  whom  Mr.  km- 
thony  was  in  close  sympathy.  Naturally,  thk 
woman,  the  keynote  of  wh^  sf  life  was individoal 
liberty,  became  a  valuable  factor  in  this  great 
movement.  She  arranged  and  managed  public 
meetings,  spoke  herself  from  one  end  of  the  State 
to  the  otiier.  and  more  tlian  otu  e ,  in  tli.-  ,lar'< 
days  [^receding  the  Civil  War,  fearlessly  faced 
an  angry  mob  when  even  the  men  fled. 

in  180;{,  when  it  became  evident  that  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  would  have  to  be 
reenforced  by  Congressional  action,  leaders  iu 
the  Republican  party  appealed  to  Miss  Anthony 
to  assist  in  the  vast  undertakin<x  of  gathering 
petitions  to  this  body.  Going  at  once  to  New 
York,  she  joined  forces  with  Mrs.  Stanton,  and 
they  called  a  meeting  of  women  for  Uay  14,  in 
the  Church  of  the  Turitans.  An  immenso  aii^b- 
cncti  was  present,  and  the  AVomen's  National 
Loyal  League  was  formed  that  day,  with  Mrs. 
Stanton  president  and  Miss  Anthony  si-crot.iry. 
Headquarters  were  oiiened  in  Cooper  lustitutie, 
and,  assisted  hf  many  prominent  women.  Uia 
work  of  securing  petitions  was  continuod  with- 
out cessation  for  a  year  and  a  quarti'r.  .Mi!« 
iVnlhuny  superintended  all  this  work  and  raiseii 
every  dollar  of  the  fund  of  over  five  thouaasd 
d(»llars  that  was  rnqnin'il.  More  than  fonrli-.n 
dred  thousand  names  were  obtained,  and  Charles 
Sumner  and  Henry  Wilson  wrote  repeatedly  that 
these  formed  the  bulwark  of  the  authority  by 
which  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  was  submitted. 

BELATIONS  WTTH  KBS.  STAKTON. 

Tlie  stroiiir  au'l  beautiful  friendship  l^etweon 
Miss  Anthony  and  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  was 
referred  to  at  length  in  an  article  which  appeared 
after  Mrs.  Stanton's  death  (Review  ok  Reviews. 
ppcpmbi  r.  1902).  It  began  in  1S51.  and  con- 
tinued wiiiiout  interruption  for  over  half  a  cen- 
tury. Bach  possessed  certain  qualities  lacking 
in  the  otiier,  and  the  two  fdrmed  an  invincible 
combination,  which  history  shows  was  the  most 
powerful  agency  in  revolutionizing  the  status  of 
woman.  In  1868  a  weakly  paper,  appropriately 
called  The  Rernlutinn.  was  established  in  New 
York,  with  Mrs.  Stanton  as  editor  and  Miss 
Anthony  as  trasiness  manager.  Nothing  ever 
had  ajipoarod  so  bold,  radical,  and  out.spok.'n  on 
all  matters  :;elating  to  women,  and  it  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  entire  country.  It  was, 
however,  so  far  ahead  of  the  timn  that  it  did  not 
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receive  the  necesfi&ry  fionncial  support,  and  after 
two  years  and  ft  h»lf  it  bad  (o  be  giv^en  up.  No 
one  of  the  many  ditappointments  in  Miss  An- 
thony's life  was  so  keen  as  this,  aiul  the  sadflest 
chapter  in  her  biograptiy  is  ttie  one  describing 
this  period. 

TKB  LOMO  OAHPAIOM  FOB  WOHAM  BUnTBAOB. 

In  1869,  Hiss ,  Anthony,  Mrs.  Stanton,  and 

others  formed,  in  Now  York  City,  the  National 
"Woman  Suffrage  Association,  the  first  national 
organization  of  women.  In  this  Miss  Anthony 
always  held  official  position,  and  was  president 
after  Mrs.  .Stanton's  retirement,  in  189'.',  until 
she  resigned  in  at  the  time  of  her  eightieth 
birthday,  and  became  honorary  president.  She 
missed  only  two  of  the  thirty-seTon  annual  con- 
ventions, an<i  then  was  lecturing  in  the  Far 
West.  Coinmittees  of  every  Congress  from 
1869  to  1906  were  addressed  by  her  for  the 
purpjose  of  obtainin;?  action  wliich  would  lead  to 
the  enfraachieemeut  of  women. 

In  1872,  acting  under  legal  advice,  Miss  An> 
thony  voted  at  Rochester  under  what  was  be- 
lieved to  be  the  sanction  of  i}io  ?^nirt<'enth 
Amendment.  For  Ihia  she  was  arresLctl  and 
tried  ;  the  judge,  Associate  Justice  Ward  Hunt, 
of  the  United  Folates  Snprenie  Court,  refused  to 
allow  the  jury  to  be  polled,  and  imposed  a  fine 
of  1100.  It  was  one  of  the '  greatest  judicial 
outrages  ever  perpetrated,  and  when  Miss  An- 
thony appealed  to  Congress  to  retlress  this  wrong 
of  denying  her  constitutional  right  to  a  trial  by 
jury  the  response  was  that  Congress  had  no 
jadsdietioii  I 

was  AXTHOirr  as  a  sfbakbb  aho  wbiteb. 

There  is  scarcely  a  State  or  Territory  in  which 
Miss  Antliony  did  not  lertnro.  and  in  many  of 
them  scores  of  times.  An  audience  wa»  ail  the 
inipiration  she  needed,  and  she  spoke  without 
manuscript  or  nnt(  s.  She  conducted  campaigns 
for  woman  suffrage  from  Maine  to  California, 
isising  always  the  money  for  her  own  expenses 
and  putting  back  into  the  work  all  that  she 
earned.  It  would  scarcely  V»e  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  she  sent  out  millions  of  documents 
to  further  her  cause. 

Miss  Anthony  made  her  first  public  address, 
as  has  been  stated,  on  March  1,  lb49,  at  a  tem- 
perance meeting  in  Canajoharie,  N.  Y.  She 
■poke  from  tiie  platform  for  the  last  time  at  the 
celebration  of  her  eighty-sixth  birthday  in  "Wash- 
ington, February  15,  1906.  During  this  period 
of  almost  exactly  fifty-seven  years  she  made 
thoiisanils  of  speeches,  every  one  in  tlu;  interest 
of  some  great  reform, — temperance,  abolition  of 
dayery,  woman  snfirage,  social  purity.    She  had 


a  rid:  contralto  voice,  and  without  effort  could 
make  herself  heard  by  an  audience  of  several 
thousand.  She  spoke  without  notes,  in  a  strongly 
argumentative  style,  and  carried  conviction  by 
her  clear  reasoning  and  intense  earnestness. 
The  limitations  of  writing  were  irksome  to  Miss 
Anthony,  but  she  r<  alizer1  so  fully  the  power 
and  permanence  of  written  words  that  ^h^'  con- 
siderad  no  time  and  labor  too  much  to  put  upon 
anything  that  was  to  go  into  print.  Her  speeches 
which  havo  been  thus  preserved,  her  magazine 
articles,  and  her  letters  and  other  documents  con- 
tained in  her  books  are  unsurpassed  in  thought 
and  diction. 

Miss  Anthony  left  ber  concrete  monument  in 
the  four  large  volumee — History  of  Woman 
Suffrage" — a  record  of  the  wlujle  evolution  of 
women  in  edurationa!.  legal,  civil,  and  pnlitica! 
rights.  The  future  student  of  this  important 
question  can  get  his  information  in  these  books 
alone.  TTail  they  never  been  written,  all  the 
valuable  data  upon  the  subject  would  have  been 
lost  forever.  While  other  women  helped  in  the 
preparation,  it  is  due  entirely  to  Miss  Anthony's 
care  and  foresight  in  collecting  and  preserving 
tiie  materials,  and  her  detemiiUittiun  and  persist- 
ence ill  having  them  put  into  available  shape, 
that  this  history  is  now  in  existence. 

AN  OPTIMISTIO  OUD  AM. 

The  most  persecuted  of  all  women  in  her  early 
days.  Mies  ,\nthony  was  the  most  honored  of  all 
in  the  closing  years  of  her  life.  In  her  own 
country  she  long  has  stood  without  a  peer.  At 
the  great  International  Cduncil  of  Women  in 
London,  in  1899,  and  again  at  the  one  held  in 
Berlin,  in  1904,  she  was  welcomed  by  represent* 
atives  of  all  nations  as  leader  of  the  women  of 
the  world.  None  ever  has  received  such  rec- 
ognition because  of  service  rendered  to  human- 
ity. In  history  she  will  be  known  as  the  lib- 
erator of  Woman,  and  endless  generation.^  will 
read  the  story  of  her  life  with  gratitude  ajid 
reverence.  It  will  be  always  a  matter  of  the 
keenest  regret  that  she  did  not  live  to  see  the 
entire  realization  of  her  three  .^co re  years  of 
heroic  effort,  but  she  died  in  the  perlect  luiih 
that  in  the  not  distant  future  women  will  surely 
be  protected  by  the  law  in  their  }KiliticaI  rights 
as  tht^y  are  to-day  in  all  others.  She  found  her 
deepest  pleasure  in  the  thought  of  the  millions 
now  in  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  the  new  world 
which  has  lieen  opened  to  them.  All  the  vast 
army  wlio  are  carrying  forward  her  work  to  com- 
pletion, all  who  shall  hereafter  take  it  up,  will 
receive  as  a  Vilo.«sod  inheritance  something  <if  t:^>r 
indomitable  will,  splendid  courage,  limitless  pa- 
tience, perseverance,  optimism,  faith.  ' 
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(With  which  the  performer  playn  upun  the  bank  of  alternators.) 


THE  THLHARMONIUM:  ELFXTRICITY'S 
ALLIANCE  WITH  MUSIC. 

BY  THOMAS  COM MKR FORD  MARTIN. 


IN  the  new  art  of  telharmony  w«»  liave  the 
lalt'st  jxift  of  electricity  to  civilization,  an 
art  wiiich,  while  abolishing  every  iimsical  instru- 
nicnt.  from  the  Jew's-harp  to  the  'cfUo,  gives 
everyhody  cheaply,  and  everywhere,  more  music 
than  they  ever  had  before.  There  are  so  many 
fundamental  and  revolutionary  ideas  embodied 
in  the  invention  that  it  will  l)e  a  long  time  be- 
fore we  grasp  or  grow  accustomed  to  them  all  ; 
and  only  one  or  two  can  now  be  accentuated. 
Klectricity  has  been  tlie  greatest  centralizing, 
unifying.  fi)rce  these  hundred  years,  and  the  '  tie 
that  binds"  is  distinctively  made  of  wire.  The 
art  of  telharmony  pushes  one  degree  further 
the  dominant  principle  of  current-production 
embodied  in  the  telegraph  office,  the  telephone 
exchange,  the  electric-light  pUnt.  and  the  trolley 
po\ver-liou»e ;  and  it  emphasizes  just  a  little  bit 
more  the  practice  of  drawing  out  from  the  cir- 
cuit, at  the  point  of  consumption,  just  what  is 


needetl  for  intelligence,  communication,  illumina- 
tion, heat,  traction,  and  what  not.  For  such 
service  the  American  people  8j>ent,  last  year,  one 
billion  dollars,  and  now  it  is  going  to  add  its 
music  bill  to  that  modest  sum,  because  there  will 
be  economy  and  gain  in  it. 

ELKCTKIC  WAVES  OF  MUSICAL  SOUND. 

That  the  8<»unds  of  music  can  be  transmitted 
over  a  line  wire  is  nothing  novel.  In  a  rudi- 
mentary way.  the  systems  of  harmonic  telegraphy 
based  (m  tuned  "reeds"  point  the  way  ;  an<I  the 
very  earliest  work  in  telepliony  in  Europe  and 
America  dealt  rather  with  music  than  with 
speech.  Many  of  us  have  laid  our  ear-flaps  over 
a  telephone  receiver  and  listened  to  music  trans- 
mitted fronj  a  distant  opera  house  or  concert 
hall  or  church  ;  and  some  of  us  have  even  seen 
a  rollicking  phonograph  cylinder,  in  New  Y«^rk, 
sing  coon  songs  and  "  A  Life  on  the  Ocean 
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Wave"  with  the  purpose  of  dispelling  the  dull 
xlooni  in  distant  I'liiladelphia.  All  of  this  was 
excellently  well  ;  but  in  each  instance  the  music 
received  and  delivered  came,  triturated  and 
emasculated  by  the  trip,  from  an  instrument. 
In  the  C'ahill  telliarmonium  we  have  chanped  all 
that,  and  we  enter  a  pure  democracy  of  musical 
electrical  waves  from  among  which,  at  will, 
those  that  })lease  us  best  can  be  seh'cted.  t<»  give 
U8  any  tune  or  tone  or  timbre  that  we  want. 

This  all  reads  wildly  extravagant,  but  it  is  the 
cold  statement  of  a  bald  fact.  The  new  system 
of  telharraony  has  ne«'d  neither  of  sounding 
brass  nor  of  twanging  string.  Wlu-tlier  piano, 
violin,  pipe  organ,  or  flute,  all  are  alike  and  in- 
diflferent  to  it.  because  along  the  lines  that  Helm- 
boltz  laid  down,  and  that  the  foremost  electrical 
invention  of  our  time  has  been  following.  Dr. 
Thaddeus  Cahill  has  devised  a  mechanism  which 
throws  on  to  the  circuits,  manipulated  by  the 
performer  at  the  central  keyboard,  the  electrical 
current  waves  that,  received  by  the  telephone 
diaphragm  at  any  one  of  ten  thousand  subscrib- 
ers" stations,  produce  musical  sounds  of  unpre- 
cedented clearness,  sw^eetness,  and  purity.  In 
the  future,  I'aderewskis  will  not  earn  their  liv- 
ing by  occasional  appearances  in  isolated  halls, 
but  as  central-station  operators,  probably  in  ob- 
scurity and  seclusion,  but  charming  a  whole  city- 
fiil  at  tlx'  same  instant.  Edison  (mce  said  to  the 
writer  that  the  world  was  coming  to  a  time 
when  everything  would  be  done  automatically, 
by  fleet ricity,  and  when  "eight  hours  "  would 
seem  the  depth  of  slavery.  Then  the  world 
wouhl  be  run  from  one  keyboard  ;  but  whilo  all 
others  loafed  and  invitod  their  souls  ho  wanted 
to  be  the  man  at  the  switch.  In  this  wise,  wlu-n 
Liszt  or  Kubiiistein  is  at  the  tolharmonium.  what 
will  become  of  the  second-rates? 

PI.AYIXO   Cl'ON  THE  CfKHENT. 

The  Cahill  telliarmonium  may  be  compared 
with  a  pipe  organ.  The  performer  at  its  key- 
board, instead  of  playing  upon  air  in  the  pipes, 
plays  upon  the  electric  current  that  is  being  gen- 
erated in  a  large  number  of  small  <iynamo  elec- 
tric  machines  of  the  "  alternating-current  "  type. 
These  little  "  in»luctor  "  alternators  are  of  quite 
simple  construction,  from  the  mechanical  stand- 
point, though  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  in 
ventor  did  not  find  out  at  once  all  ho  wanted  t<' 
know  about  them.  That  took  a  good  ten  years. 
In  each  alternator  the  current  surges  to  and  fro 
at  a  different  frequency  or  rate  of  speed, — thou- 
san<l8  and  thousands  of  times  a  minute  -.  and 
this  current  as  it  reaches  the  telephone  at  the 
near  or  the  distant  station  causes  the  diaphragm 
of  that  instrument  to  emit  a  musical  note  char 


DR.  THADUKL'S  CAHILL. 

(The  inventor  who  haa  perfected  tlie  tcUmrinunlum  in  bia 
laboratory  at  Uolyoke.  Mass.) 

acteristic  of  that  current  whenever  it  is  gen-, 
erated  at  just  that  frequency  "  or  rate  of  vibra- 
tion in  the  circuit.  The  rest  is  relatively  easy. 
The  rev<dving  parts  of  the  little  alternators  are 
mounted  upr>n  shafts,  which  are  geared  together. 
Each  revolving  part,  or  rotor,'"  having  its  own 
number  of  poles,  or  teeth,  in  the  magnetic  field 
of  force,  and  each  having  its  own  angular  velo- 
city, the  arrangement  gives  us  the  ability  to  pro- 
duce, in  the  initial  condition  of  musical  electrical 
waves,  the  notes  through  a  compass  of  five 
octaves. 

When  an  organ  is  played,  a  boy,  or  now  quite 
often  an  electric  motor,  pumps  the  bellows. 
When  the  telharuionium  is  played,  a  motor  simi- 
larly sets  it  going,  so  that  all  the  little  interlocked 
rotors  are  revolved  at  once  and  offer  their  plas- 
tic currents  to  the  facile  touch  of  the  performer 
to  whose  keylioard  the  wires  from  the  alternators 
lead.  This  keyboard  is  shown  in  one  of  the  en- 
gravings, and  has  two  banks  of  keys  to  accommo- 
date all  the  notes  thus  made  available.  If  one 
key  is  depressed,  the  circuit  i.s  closetl  on  a  ground 
tone  and  one  or  more  allioil  circuits  that  will 
give  the  harmonics  corresponding  to  that  tone. 
Hut  the  currents,  before  they  go  to  the  exterior 
circuit  containing  the  subscriber's  telephone,  are 
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THB  ItUl'KCK  Ur  POWKIt  1>K  MUSICAL.  WAVI»  THAT  AKE  THE 

(ThiH  bank  of  lilteriiAtore  can  suppl)'  manic  to  over 

not  left  in  their  primitive  simple  form.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  pjissed,  as  they  mi^lit  be  in 
ordinary  li^htin^  and  jx)wer  servici",  tlirough 
transformers,  where  ihvy  are  blended  ;  and  in 
these  "  tone  mixers  "  the  simple  sinusoiilal  wave 
of  the  alternator  current  becomes  too  comjtlex 
to  know  itself.  In  this  manner  highly  composite 
vil»ration8  are  built  up  which  fall  upon  the  ear 
as  musical  chords  of  groat  beauty  and  purity  of 
tone.  This  process  of  interweaving  of  currents 
can  be  pushed  very  far,  and  the  complex  vibra- 
tions from  different  keyboards  can  be  combined 
into  others  even  more  subtly  superposed  and 
wedded,  so  as  to  proiluce  in  the  telephone  re- 
ceiver the  effect  of  several  voices  or  instruments. 
AVitliin  the  range  of  such  an  equipment  appear 
possilile  some  sounds  never  before  heani  on  land 
or  8<'a. 

'J'he  performer  at  this  keyboard  has  a  receiver 
clnse  at  his  side,  so  that  he  can  tell  exactly  how 
he  is  playing  to  liis  unseen  audience  ;  and  it  is 
extraordinary  to  note  how  easily  and  perfectly 
the  electric  currents  are  manipulat<»d  so  that 
with  their  own  instnntaneity  they  respon<l  to 


every  wave  of  personal  emo- 
tion  and   every  nuance  of 
touch.    It  is,  indeed,  this  im- 
med lateness  of  control  and 
the  singular  purity  of  tone 
that  appeal  to  the  watchful 
listener.    A   musician  will 
readily  understand  how  the 
timbre  is  also  secure*!  from 
such  resources,  for  with  cur- 
rent combinations  yielding 
the  needed  harmonics,  string, 
brass,  and  wood  effects,  etc.. 
can  bo  obtained  simply  by 
mixing  the  liarmonics. — that 
is.  the  currents, — in  the  re- 
quired proportions. 

THE  KQUII'MENT  DESCRIBED. 

The  first  plant  in  the  world 
of  this  kind  is  at  Holyoke, 
Mass.,  in  the  laboratory  of 
Dr.  Cahill,  and  the  second 
is  being  built  for  regular 
work  over  telephone  circuits 
in  New  York  City,  where 
anybody  can  tap  on.  The 
initial  or  exfierimental  outfit, 
weighing  about  2U0  tons  and 
costing  a  thousand  dollars  a 
ton,  embotlies  145  of  the  in- 
<iuctor  alternators,  each 
mounted  on  an  1 1  inch  shaft ; 
and  the  heavy  steel  girder 
bed -plate  of  the  machine  is  over  60  feet  long.  The 
alternators  are  grouped  in  8  sections,  and  the 
switchboards  are  in  10  sections,  including  nearly 
li.OOO  switches  ;  and  the  ct>ntrt>lling  keyboard 
operates  electro  magnetically.  Then  there  are 
the  inductoriutn  "tone  mixers."  Altogether, 
quite  a  dainty  little  pile  of  steel,  copper  wire, 
and  other  metal  out  of  which  to  extract  soft 
music  !  liut  it  does  not  follow  that  later  equip- 
ments will  necessarily  bo  so  ponderous.  More- 
over, the  current-consumption  in  each  telephone 
receiver  of  the  megaphone  style  is  infinitesimal. 
A  singh?  incandescent  lamp  takes  twenty  times 
as  much  ;  so  that  a  very  few  horse  power  go  & 
long  way  in  the  new  art  of  telharmony. 

Such  music  can  obviously  be  lai<l  on  any- 
where,— in  homes,  hospitals,  factories,  restau- 
rants, theaters,  hotels,  wherever  an  orchestra  or 
a  single  musician  has  served  before,  or  wherever 
there  is  a  craving  for  music.  The  dream  of 
Bellamy  in  •■  Looking  Backward  "  is  thus  real- 
ized, and  beautiful  music  is  dispensed  every- 
where for  any  one  who  cares  to  throw  the 
switch.    The  music  from  these  electric  pij^s  of 


BAtllH  or  TKLIIAKMO.W. 
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Pan  may  swell  the  long  list  of  o})8olete  iustru 
mcnts.  Will  tin?  piano  join  the  spinet  ami 
harpsichoni  ?    WIjo  now  shall  need  to  strum  ? 

PK.  CAUILL,.   TlIK  INVEXTOK. 

Dr.  Cahill  was  l)orn  in  Iowa,  and  passeil 
several  years  of  his  youth  in  Ohio,  his  fatlier 
being  a  physician  at  ( )berlin.  where  the  youth 
pursued  his  studies  and  began  liis  expcrinu-nts  in 
electric  music.  Through  the  friondsliip  of  the 
late  Amos  .).  (.'uminings.  he  obtained  a  clerkship 
in  Washington,  and  there  he  began  the  study 
of  law.  In  l.sn*_»,  when  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
he  graduated  from  the  Columbian  Law  School, 
third  in  a  class  of  over  one  hundred,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  lS!)  t.  receiving  six  years 
later  the  liegree  of  D.CL.  from  the  ( 'oluiiibian 
University.  The  thoroughness  of  his  legal  work 
did  not.  liowever,  in  any  ilegreo  lessen  his  en- 
tlmsiasin  and  application  as  to  invention  and  the 
study  of  musical  production  ;  and  he  was  for 
tunate  in  enjoying  in  all  his  work  the  constant 
and  generous  encouragement  of  his  father  and 
brothers.  Although  finding  time  to  perfect  an 
electric  typewriter,  he  directed  his  chief  atten 
tioD  to  the  musical  apparatus,  and  in  l'.M)'J  had  it 
in  a  sufficiently  advanced  state  to  give  a  demon 
stration  before  Lord  Kelvin  when  that  distiii 
guished  physicist  was  last  in  this  country.  In 
lltii.t.  Dr.  Cahill  n-nioved  his  Washington  lab- 
oratory to  Holyoke.  Mass..  where  he  had  al 
ready  C8tal)li8hed  another  plant,  and  thus  New 
Englan<!,  so  intimately  associated  with  the 
creation  of  the  telephone,  has  witnessed  the 


nit:  TUKK  MIXCK. 

(Through  which  the  muHirnl  vioctriral  wawH  pM»  on  their 
way  to  the  reccivlnii  station.) 


(levelopment  and  perfection  of  a  distinct  new 
art  that  may  well  be  8j>oken  of  as  the  tele- 
phone's firstliorn. 


A  CHINAMAN  ON  THE  CHINESE  SITUATION. 

HY  T.  Y.  CHANG. 


DrniNCf  the  past  few  weeks  much  alarming 
intelligence  regarding  the  supposed  com 
ing  trouble  in  China  has  l»een  published  by  the 
newspapers  of  this  country,  especially  by  those 
in  San  Francisco.  These  news  reports  were 
largely  based  upon  rumors,  or  misstatements,  or 
imaginary  suppositions.  The  chief  facts  u|x>n 
wliieh  the  alarming  reports  were  Itased  are  :  (1) 
Tlie  large  order  for  arms  from  (.Jermany  by  the 
Peking  government,  (2)  the  riots  at  Shanghai, 
and  (3)  the  boycott  against  American  goods. 

It  seems  quite  proper  to  say  that  the  Chinese 
(lovernraent  has  ordered  some  modern  arms  from 
tiemiany,  but  it  is  financially  impossible  for  the 
present  China  to  order  one  million  of  arms,  as 
reportetl  in  some  newspaper.    Anyone  who  has 


some  knowh'<lge  «>f  China's  financial  condition 
to-day  would  atimit  the  impossibility  of  such  an  « 
immense  order  by  siiiijdy  making  a  rough  esti- 
mate of  its  cost.  It  Ks  clear,  therefore,  thj«t  such 
a  report  is  absurd.  Still  more  absurd  is  tin-  pub 
lished  statement  that  *■  China  has  ])laced  a  large 
order  for  arms  and  is  making  preparation  for 
war  against  all  Western  powers."  Such  a  state- 
ment may  have  been  based  upon  a  remembrance 
of  the  Boxer  war  of  I:hk).  A  keen  observer  of 
(.'hineso  political  afTairs.  however,  would  have 
long  before  discovered  the  fact  that  the  present 
ruling  powerof  China  is  (juite  different  from  the 
Peking  government  of  five  years  ago.  The  head 
of  the  Peking  government  is  now  Prince  Ch'ing, 
assisteil  by  Minister  Wu  Ting-Fang  and  a  num- 
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ber  of  other  enlightened  statesnien,  while  Uie 

provincial  govemineuts  arc  heailod  l»y  Viceroys 
Yuan  ^liiii  Kai,  Cbang  Tse  Tung.  Tuaa  Fang, 
and  other  far-eighted  vicoroys  and  governors. 
Almost  all  these  men  powerful  at  present  were 
strongly  opposed  to  the  Hoxer  movement  in 
1900.  Some  of  these  were  the  very  mou  who 
disobeyed  the  hostile  decrees  of  the  EmpresS' 
Dowager  and  forcilily  maintained  tlie  peace  in 
southuru  China  at  the  risk  oi  their  own  lives, 
while  others  were  welMcnown  protectors  of  mis- 
sionaries,  Viceroy  Cluing  being  one  of  the  former 
and  Viceroy  Tiuui  Cniie  of  the  high  commission- 
ers who  have  receutly  visited  this  country)  one 
of  the  latter.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose,  as  the 
newspaper  reports  declariMl.  tliat  these  men,  wlui 
really  control  the  poUcic%  of  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire to-day,  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  imitate 
what  the  ignorant  Boxers  did. 

In  reality,  the  future  trouljle  in  China,  if  there 
IS  to  lie  any,  will  assume  an  entirely  different 
sapect;  that  is,  a  dynsstic  rontentiuii  lather 
than  an  uprigin<r  air«i"''t  fi n l  i^ru  is.  This  an- 
swers the  question  why  tlie  l*eking  government 
has  placed  an  order  for  arms  from  Germany. 
The  government  is  trying  hard  to  make  its  im- 
perial army  as  effective  as  po.ssil>le.  in  order  to 
be  able  to  suppress  any  revolt  or  riot  that  might 
occur  in  any  part  of  the  empire.  It  is  a  prepa- 
ration for  maintaining  a  pennaiu-nt  peace  in  the 
country,  and  not  -'for  war  against  all  the  Wust- 
ern  powers."  On  the  contrary,  to  maintain  the 
peace  means  to  promote  commerce  and  to  pro- 
tect missionaries  an<l  all  foreign  residents. 

The  recent  Shunghai  riot  has  been  taken  as  a 
symptom  of  Chinese  national  feeling  against  for* 
eigners.  Tliis  is  n  tfiistake.  To  make  «ny  in- 
ference trustworthy,  we  must  hrst  understand 
the  facts  upon  which  the  inference  is  based.  The 
farts  of  the  Shanghai  riot  may  be  Itriefly  stated 
as  follows:  According  to  the  Kegulatious  for 
Foreign  Settlements  issued  by  the  Peking  gov- 
ernment several  years  ago,  any  Cliinese  woman 
arrested  in  a  foreign  settlement  must  be  kept  in 
a  Chinese  prison.  A  Cantonese  lady,  the  wife 
of  a  government  officer,  was  arrested  and  tried 
in  the  Mixed  Court.  Hefoif  th'^  case  could  1<' 
finally  derided,  the  Chinese  n^agistrate  ordered, 
as  usual,  the  prisoner  to  be  kept  in  the  prison  of 
the  court-house.  The  J^ritish  appraiser,  who 
sits  (Ml  the  bench  with  the  ("hinese  magistrate, 
but  wiio  has,  according  to  the  treaty  between 
Great  Britain  and  China,  no  judicial  power  over 
rases  involving  Chitiese  only,  opposed  the  order, 
and,  without  tiie  consent  of  the  Chinese  magis- 
trate, gave  a  contrary  order  to  carry  the  Chinw 
woman  to  the  British  police  prison.  The  British 
appraiser's  ortler  was  forcibly  carried  out.  'llie 


next  day,  while  the  Chinese  authorities  were  try* 

ing  to  secure  roilress  diplomatically,  the  riot  oc- 
curred ;  but  the  mob  was  composed  of  only  a  num- 
ber of  laborers  and  rascals,  the  Chinese  gentry  and 
the  mercantile  class  of  Shanghai  having  nothing 
to  do  with  this  outrage.  From  these  facts,  three 
points  should  be  observed  :  first,  the  action  of 
the  Chinese  magistrate  was  perfectly  lawful  ac^ 
cording  to  tiie  long-observed  regnlalioTis  :  semn  i. 
tiie  British  appraiser  had  no  right  to  interfere 
with  the  Chinese  judicial  order  in  the  matter  of 
Chinese  persons  within  the  Chinese  territory; 
third,  the  riot  was  simply  a  mob  gathering, 
which  took  this  occasion  as  a  chance  for  robbery, 
and  was  clearly  not  the  action  of  the  majority  of 
Cliinese  inhabitants  of  Shaii>;liai.  altlidU'rh  their 
general  feeling  was  strongly  against  the  inter- 
ference of  the  British  appraiser.  Tt  is  clear 
that  the  riot  itself  was  merely  a  local  incident. 

As  to  the  boycott  against  Americaii  it'^'mIs, 
there  is,  however,  a  certain  amount  of  uativnal 
feeling  in  the  movement.   No  doubt  the  boycott 
was  solely  due  to  the  stringency  of  tlte  exc  lusion 
law  \  but  the  paramount  object  of  the  movement 
is  to  raise  the  Chinese  people  to  an  equal  foo^ 
ing  with  any  other  people  in  relation  with  the 
Cnited  States,  and  not  for  securing  the  actual 
economic  advantage  of  exporting  laborers  to 
America.    It  is  for  national  right  and  dignity 
rather  than  for  nnytlun;^^  ei.-c,    Tliere  nre.  Iv.w 
ever,  more  important  points  regarding  this  ques- 
tion that  should  be  carefully  examined  ;  that  is — 
fir<t.  the  boycott  has  never  been  authorized  by 
the  goverumeut :  second,  the  boycott  has  never 
been  carried  out  with  any  forcible  or  violent 
means.    The  government  has  done  nothing  to- 
ward promoting  tl:e  bi.yeutt      Oti  the  contrary, 
the  Peking  authorities  have  tried  hard  to  advise 
the  merchants  to  modify  their  disposition.  But 
no  government  in  the  world,  however  absolute  it 
may  be,  has  power  to  compel  its  subjects  to  buy 
goods  from  a  certain  country  unless  they  are 
willing  to  do  so.    No  doubt  this  disagreeable 
movement  has  been  started  by  those  who  had 
personally  suffered  maltreatment  under  the  ex- 
elusion  law.  or,  rather,  under  the  regulatiom 
of  flic  Cliincse  Immigration  Service  OCRoe.  Hut 
there  has  been  no  least  sign  of  violence  or  force 
as  the  boycott  has  spread  through  several  pror- 
inces.    It  is  purely  a  voluntary  action  of  indi- 
viduals.   So  long  as  there  is  no  disturbance  of 
peace,  '  boycott"  is  considered  a  legitimate 
movement  by  any  civilized  country  of  the  world. 
It  is  a  comrvierrial  design,  and  not  a  warlike 
scheme.    It  is  an  individual  action,  and  net  a 
national  policy.    There  is,  therefore,  no  good 
ground  upon  whu  h  the  recent  alarming  news 
could  be  snpposeil  to  have  been  baaed. 
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SINGLE  TARIFF  OR  DUAL  TARIFF-WHICH? 

BY  TH£  HON.  JAMES  T.  McCLEARY. 
(BepiweiitatiTa  of  tli«  Scoond  Minn«wta  District  in  Coogren ;  menilwr  of  the  Wajn  and  Menna  Commltteei.) 


LAST  0<'tiiV>pr,  a  meeting  of  prominent  Ger- 
niun  exporters  was  held  in  Berlin  to  dis- 
exm  American  tarifi  conditioiiB.  It  was  a  Becret 
meeting,  attd  its  proceedings  were  nfver  pnh- 
lisbed.  But  the  speech  of  the  cliairman  was 
imed  for  confidential  circulation,  and  copies 
of  it  have  found  their  way  to  this  country. 
The  speech  may  later  bn  pul>Iislitd  in  full. 
It  would  make  interesting  roudmg  for  our 
people.  Only  one  sentence  of  the  speech  will 
'■f>  quntP'l  liero.  After  referring  to  tlir>  Amor- 
icaa  market,  its  enormous  value  and  the  great 
Gtre  with  which  it  is  guarded  by  onr  laws,  the 
chairman  made  this  very  significant  and  sug- 
gestive statement  :  ••  But  with  a  government 
that  can  be  changed  every  four  years,  it  is 
equally  an  easy  matter  to  change  the  tariff  laws 
ati'l  rnstom=;  regulations,"  Change  t'nein  h<>\v  ''. 
Through  what  agency  ?  Tlie  chairman  s  state- 
ment gives  special  signifioanee  to  the  announce* 
mont  in  the  press  reports  from  Berlin  that  the 
German  Government  extends  to  the  United 
States  its  lowest  tariff  rates  nnder  its  new  law 
for  only  a  limited  time — namely,  until  June  30, 
!9ft7 — i?imply  long  enouirh  "to  afford  time  to 
concluiie  more  permanent  arrangements/' 

Why  cannot  the  *<  more  permanent  arrange- 
Miftits  "  be  concluded  sooner,  if  at  all  ?  ^Vhy  wait 
until  the  middle  of  next  year  ?  ^V  hat  "  change  " 
related  to  this  matter  can  possibly  take  place  in 
the  meantime?  It  is  oln-iuus  that  into  the  Con- 
gressional campaign  this  fail  will  lie  projeeted 
the  question  of  the  tariff,  especially  tiiat  phase 
of  it  involving  the  relative  merits  of  single  and 
flTial  tariffs.  To  decide  wisely  in  tliis  '  govern 
ment  of  the  people  "  it  is  vitally  important  that 
every  American  citisen  seek  the  fullest  possible 
information.  During  the  coming  months  much 
will  be  heard  alinnt  "maximum  and  minimum 
rates,"  "autonomous  and  conventional  tariffs," 
snd  such  things.  To  eontribnte  something  to- 
wari  ;i  rigliteoiis  riinclnsion  on  a  momentous 
question  is  the  purpose  of  this  artiele, 

HO  SUCH  THINO  AS  INTERNATIONAL  KliKK  TBADfi. 

Tliere  is  no  such  thing  as  free  trade  among 
nations, — that  is,  there  is  no  nation  in  the  world 
that  admits  free  of  duty  all  articles  of  foreign 

prodnrtinn.  Almost  every  nation,  liowever,  ad- 
mits certain  classes  of  foreign  articles  duty-free, 


the  enumeration  of  such  articles  in  the  tariff  law 
constiLuLuig  its  "  free  list."  For  instance,  in 
the  calendar  year  1905  the  United  States  ad- 
mitted into  this  ronntry  a^-snlntely  free  of  duty 
foreign  goods  to  the  value  of  1(5.30,464,135. 

On  the  other  hand,  every  country  charges 
duties  on  certain  classes  of  imported  articles. 
Thus,  in  its  fiscal  year  ending  March  \\\.  lf>04. 
the  Uuitetl  Kingdom  of  Great  iiriLaiu  and 
Ireland  raised  from  duties  on  imports  the 
enormous  sum  of  £33,021:^2:?  sterling,  or  about 
#ir,:).iMjo,UOO.  Having  a  population  of  about 
fot  ty  millions,  her  customs  collections  amounted 

to  abuut  $4.25  iter  capita. 

During  our  corresponding  fiscal  year,  ending 
June  30,  1904,  the  United  States  coiiected  from 
duties  on  imports  $261,274,565.  Our  popula- 
tion then  being  over  eighty  millions,  \vc  raised 
from  tariff  duties  only  about  $3.25  ^er  capihi,  or 
a  dollar  less  ;'er  ra/)t/a  than  the  United  Kingdom. 

From  this  will  appear  the  absurdity  of  saying 
that  the  United  Kingdom  has  free  trade,  or  even 
low  rates  of  duty  compared  with  ours. 

PROTECTIVK   A.N'D   NON-I'HOTKCTI VK  TARIFFS. 

In  both  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  then,  duties  on  imports  constitute  the 

eliii  f  s  lin  e  r.f  national  revenue.  Tlu^  difference 
in  the  tariff  policies  of  the  two  countries  is 
really  found  in  the  articles  each  puts  on  its 
•^dutiable"  list  and  on  its  "free"  lii^t.  In  this 
country,  we  lay  tlie  duties  on  articles  such  as 
we  ourselves  do  or  can  protluce  economically  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  supply  our  own  market, 
—  that  is,  on  such  article.s  as  compete  in  our 
market  with  our  own  products.  l«iou-competing 
artieles  we  admit  free  of  duty.  In  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  policy  is  exactly  the  reverse  of 
ours.  There,  duties  are  laid  on  non-competing 
articles,  and  nearly  all  competing  articles  are 
admitted  duty-free.  Thus,  tea,  which  is  not 
prodnred  in  either  crfnnrry,  is  on  our  free  list 
and  on  Great  iiritain's  dutiable  list ;  while  steel, 
which  is  prbdnced  in  both  countries,  is  on  our 
dutiable  list  and  OH  her  free  list.  In  other 
words,  eaeh  of  these  countries  admits  free  the 
articles  tiiat  the  other  makes  dutiable. 

Countries  which,  like  the  United  States,  lay 
their  dntic?  on  competing  articles  are  said 
to  have  a  "  protective  "  tariff ;  while  countries 
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which,  like  the  Unit-  d  Kingdom,  lay  their  jlnties 
on  non-competing  articles  are  said  to  have  a 
tariff  "  for  revenue  only." 

Almost  every  nation  in  the  world  nxrppt  the 
United  States  may  lay  duties  on  exjx>rt«  also. 
But  export  duties  are  forlsidden  by  our  Consti- 

tUtioii. 

In  this  paper,  only  methods  of  laying  duties 
on  imports  will  bo  discussed.  Although  each 
country  has  certain  minor  peculiarities  in  its 
mode  of  levying  stich  duties,  all  tlu-  systems  fall 
broadly  into  three  clasjji!^  or  gtoui<s. 

THK  amkkk  ax,  oh  "  Ptsni.K  tarikk,"  system. 

The  system  that  may  properly  bo  considered 
first,  because  it  is  in  use  in  the  largest  number 
of  countries,  may  be  called  the  American,  or 
single  tarilT,''  system.  Uri  Un-  iliis  system,  each 
article  ou  the  dutiable  list  bears  only  one  rate 
of  duty, — ^that  is,  the  duty  on  any  artide  is  the 
same  no  matter  \vl:at  cuiiiitry  it  conu's  from. 

Throughout  our  entire  national  history,  what- 
ever party  may  have  from  time  to  time  made  the 
tariff  law,  the  single-tariff  system  has,  in  the 
main  and  with  only  minor  exceptions,  been  tlie 
one  tollowed  in  the  United  States,  lu  the  main, 
this  system  has  also  been  the  one  obtaining  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  S\ve<l('n,  Norway. 
Denmark,  Holland,  and  Turkey,  in  Europe,  and 
in  most  of  the  countries  of  the  world  outside  of 
Europe  except  Japan  and  Hraail. 

In  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  and  in  Japan 
and  Brazil,  the  so-called  "  dual-tari£[ system  is 
in  Yogua  Of  these  dual  tariffs  there  are  two 
general  types,  one  of  which  may  be  ca'lrd  the 
French  type  and  the  other  the  Gernmn  tyj*. 

THE  FRENCH  TYPE  OK  DUAL  TABIFF, 

Un  ler  the  French  type  nf  dual  tariff — which 
should,  perhaps,  be  called  the  t^panish  type,  as  it 
was  lirst  used  in  Spain — ^the  tariff  law  itself 
definitely  proscribes  two  <(-ts  of  d\itieK, — two 
rates  on  each  article  on  the  dutiable  list,  except 
as  to  a  few  articles  on  which  there  may  for  special 
reasons  be  only  one  rate.  The  higher  rates  are 
called  the  ■•  xiintitn."  an  l  tlie  lower  the  "  mini- 
mum." i  lie  iiiipiirtaiit  tliini.;  lo  observe  is  that 
both  the  maximum  and  the  minimum  rates  are 
fixed  and  determined  by  the  legislative  anthority 
of  the  country  using  this  system.  Then,  thruugli 
the  executive  branch  of  the  governments  coun- 
tries granting  concessions  in  their  tariff  rates  that 
are  satisfnct  i  v  to  the  country  having  this  Frenclj 
type,  or  wluch  have  a  ''most  favored  nation" 
tre  aty  with  it,  are  granted  its  minimum  rates. 
All  other  r  n:'itrie.v  are  required  to  pay  its  maxi- 
mum rales,  except  that  concessions  may  be  grant- 
ed as  to  part  of  the  imports  from  any  country. 


The  French  type  of  dna!  tariff  is  in  vopiio  in 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Greece,  and  m 
Brazil.  Until  less  than  fifty  years  ago.  France 
used  tlie  siiif^Ie-tarifF  system.  Rutin  isdii  i'"r;ince 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  United  Kingdom 
under  which  each  country  granted  the  other  re- 
duced  rates  on  certain  articles.  Thus  l>egan  in 
France  what  grew  to  be  a  system  of  thial  tariff 
somewhat  like  the  German  type,  to  be  descnlieii 
shortly.  In  ]swi.  liowever,  France  al>andonei 
that  system  an<l  a(iot>fed  the  Spanish  method, 
which  she  has  since  maintained. 

THE  OEKMAN  TYPK  OK  VVAl.  TAmrv. 

Under  the  German  ty\)e  of  dual  lariil  there 
is  only  one  set  of  tariff  duties  prescribed  in  the 
tariff  law  as  enacted  by  the  legislative  authority 
'>1  the  country. — one  rate  on  each  article.  This 
entire  set  of  schedules  is  therefore  called  the 
"  autonomous  "  tariff,  meaning  significantly  the 
tariff  made  by  the  indepenilent  action  of  the  na- 
tion's legislative  authority,  free  from  dictation 
or  intervention  by  any  other  country.  Tliis  lav- 
prescribes,  however,  rates  of  duty  which  in  the 
main  are  higher  than  are  needed,  or  even  desir**-! 
in  some  cases,  by  the  country  enacting  it.  The 
rates  aro  thus  purposely  placed  high,  with  the 
view  of  their  being  reduei-d.  by  '-concessions.' 
through  treaties  with  otiicr  countries.  The  set 
of  duties  thus  arranged  by  treaty  or  convention 
constitutes  what  is  aptly  and  significantly  called 
the  "  conventional  "  tariff. 

As  a  rule,  the  conventional  tariff  covers  only 
a  part  of  the  items  in  the  general,  or  autonomous, 
tariff.  Tlius.  in  the  new  German  tariff  law,  which 
became  operative  March  1,  there  are  94 (>  sec- 
tions, but  to  only  243  of  these  do  the  conven- 
tional rates  apply. 

Under  this  system,  the  autonomous  tariff  is 
avowedly  enacted  largely  as  a  basis  for  "dicker- 
ing" with  other  countries  as  to  mutual  tariff 
rates.  In  m'>st  countries  having  this  system, 
the  conventional  rates  must  be  ratified  by  the 
legislative  brandbi  before  becoming  operative. 

The  German  type  of  dual  tariff  is  in  vogue  in 
Germany.  Rupsis,  .Anstria-TTnngar}',  Tl.'^ly,  liel- 
gium,  Switzerland,  Koumauia,  and  Servia,  and 
in  Japan. 

aOMS  OBNBRAL  OBBKBVATIOMS. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  in  each  of 
these  qretems  slight  modifications  are  sometimes 
made  for  special  reasons.  Pcarecly  one  of  the 
countries  keeps  its  chosen  type  absolutely  un- 
broken. Thus,  in  the  new  German  tariff  law 
there  hs  a  miniTrinin  fixed  in  the  law  it.'^elf  iii^'iT 
the  French  type)  on  rye,  wheat  and  siwit,  mull 
iiig  barley,  and  oats,  below  which  minimum— and 
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it  is  a  Ihl''i  '  no — tlio  duties  cannot  l)e  reduced 
through  treaty.  And  France  has  occagionally, 
nnder  stress  of  tariff  wars,  redaced  by  treaty 
(after  the  German  Typ«0  rortain  rates below  those 
fijced  in  the  law  as  the  miuimuui. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  Europe  will  show  tliat 
each  of  these  systems  has.  in  the  main,  its  own 
s«ftion  of  tlie  continent.  Thus,  the  single-tariff 
system  is  in  use  in  northwestern  Europe — in 
the  I'lKt'"!  Kiiig-;um,  Swriit-ii.  .Norway,  Den- 
mark, and  111 i.hnni— with  Turkey  added.  The 
French  type  ot  dual  tariff  is  used  iu  southwest- 
•m  Europe — in  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal — 
wiili  Greece  added.  And  tlie  Ca  rman  typo  of 
dual  tariff  is  in  use  in  central  Europe,  with  the 
couiiguous  countries  in  the  southern  and  eastern 
part  of  the  continent  added. 

Norway  lias  lie.  n  placed  among  thf  luitions 
liaving  the  single-tariff  system.  And  this  is  cor- 
rect in  fact,  though  not  in  form.  Norway's  idea 
IS  unique,  and  is  ivrdi  w.  .rthy  of  special  consider- 
ation. Norway's  law  carries  two  rates  of  duty, 
after  the  French  system.  But,  unlike  France, 
Norway  gives  to  every  country  her  best  rates  of 
duty.  nnl<  {!s  she  is  discrimiriat-  d  a^rftinst.  She 
boldij  in  res'erve  the  higher  rates  ot  duty,  to  ap- 
ply to  the  goods  of  any  country  that  may  dia- 
criminate  againat  the  goods  of  Norway. 

CHABACTBM8T1CS  OP  BACH  SrSTKM. 

The  single  tariff  system  is  built  on  the  prin- 
ciple  of  "equal  opportunity  ft»r  all.  special  privi- 
leges to  none."  Coder  this  system,  the  goods 
of  the  smallest  country  are  admitted  on  exactly 
the  same  terms  as  thf  troods  of  the  largest  conn 
try.  All  countries  are  treated  alike.  There  is 
nor  country  so  weak  that  it  need  fear  being  dia> 
criminated  againat;  there  is  no  country  SO 
powerful  that  it  can  corapfd  discrimination  in 
;ts  favor.  Under  the  single  uinii  system,  every 
eonntry  gete  -a  square  deal." 

A  ronntrv  having  tln'  single-tariff  system 
gives  freely  and  voluntarily  to  ©very  country 
the  "best  terms  "  that  it  gives  to  any  country, 
and  it  has  a  right  to  demand  in  return  from 
every  country  tlif  best  terms  tli.it  are  given  to 
any  country.  And,  in  8up|>ort  i»f  that  reason- 
able <lemand  for  the  impartial  trtmitneat  which 
it  freely  i^ives.  it  may  consistently  and  iu-'«iii'rly 
eoact  and  hold  in  reserve  a  set  of  higher  duties, 
as  doea  Norway,  to  apply  to  the  goods  of  any 
country  which  discriminates  against  its  goods. 

both  types  of  dual  tariff  are  built  on  the  prin- 
ciple of '^giving  to  him  tha^  hath  and  taking 
from  him  that  hath  not."  I'nder  the  dual-tariff 
system,  the  powerful  are  given  what  they  want, 
while,  the  weak  must  be  satisfied  with  what  they 
can  get.   The  dual  tariff  ia  based  on  power,  not 


on  justice  :  on  favor,  not  on  equity.  It  is  the 
very  opposite  of  "the  square  deal."  It  is  but 
the  application  among  nations  of  the  very  prin- 
ciple that  the  people  of  the  United  .States  are 
fighting  in  the  form  of  dual  railway  rates  and 
the  diacriminations  shown  therein. 

DUAL-TARirr  8TBTKHB  PROVOKB  WAK. 

In  a  public  address  at  Tittsburg,  recently,  a 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Boston  advocated 
what  ]i<-  (hose  to  call  "reciprocity."  In  neither 
form  nor  spirit  was  it  the  reciprocity  advocated 
by  Blaine  and  practised  by  McKinley.  What 
he  advocated  as  "reciprocity"  was  dimply  and 
only  the  German  type  of  dual  tariff,  lie  urge«l 
his  views  on  the  ground  that  the  policy  ad 
vocatod  woidd  cultivate  international  peace  and 
good-will,  something  that  every b<>dv  dc-iires 

The  plea  is  not  a  new  one.  It  is  probably  the 
meet  aeduetive  argument  in  favor  of  so-called 
"  recii^rooity."  The  very  word  "  rccijjrucity  " 
has  an  attractive  and  persua.sive  sound.  It  sug- 
gests friendliness,  mutual  consideration,  neigh- 
borly kindness.  Even  the  dual  tariff,  if  ad- 
vocated as  "reciprocity,  ■  may  be  made  to  seem 
attractive.  But  it  is  well  to  remember  in  this 
connection  that  the  only  real  tariff  wars  that  have 
ever  taken  place  have  Wen  lietween  countries 
having  dual  tariffs.  Among  recent  examples 
may  be  cited  the  tariff  wara  between  Qerroany 
and  Russia,  l  S!»:t-94,  between  France  and  Swit- 
zerland, 189'2-95,  and  the  eleven-year  conflict 
between  France  and  Italy  from  IdbS  till  1899. 

The  reason  for  such  wars  is  not  hard  to  find. 
A  nation  having  the  dual-tariff  system  stands 
before  other  nations  with  a  whip  in  one  hand, 
aa  it  were,  abd  a  wisp  of  hay  in  the  other.  The 
country  of  the  dual  tariff  virtually  says  to  other 
countries  :  "Give  me  what  I  want  and  I'll  give 
you  something  good — that  I  don't  want.  Deny 
me  what  I  want  and  Til  strike  yon."  The  coun- 
try of  t!ie  dual  tariff  neither  needs  nor  desires  its 
higher  rates  of  duty  ;  they  are  enacted  simply 
as  a  club  to  be  held  over  the  heads  of  other 
countries.  The  very  attitude  of  such  a  country 
is  a  challenfre  tornnflict  N<»  wonder  that  everv 
real  tanll  war  lu  history  has  been  between  coun- 
tries having  dual  tariffs. 

Conversely,  tlieie  !ia=;  never  been  a  tariff  war 
between  two  countries  having  the  single-tariff 
system.  Under  that  sjratem  there  ia  neither 
necessity  nor  opportunity  for  toch  a  war. 

Whether  among  persons  or  among  nations, 
there  is  nothing  so  provocative  of  anger  and  re- 
sentment as  -showing  favors"  to  some  that  are 
n<-'t  arroi-ird  to  others.  (>n  t'lo  other  hand, 
there  is  nothing  so  promotive  of  peace  and  good* 
will  as  evenhanded  justice  to  all. 
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BY  C.  J.  BLANCHARD. 
(Statistician  of  the  l'nite<l  Staten  Reclaiimtion  Service.) 


THE  Colorado  River,  its  watershed,  and  its 
wonderful  delta  are  subjects  of  engrossing 
interest  to  the  engineers  of  the  West.  The  des- 
ert of  this  river  is  the  distinctive  feature  in  a 
region  full  of  natural  wonders.  A  large  portion 
of  it  lies  below  sea  level,  anil  in  recent  geo- 
logic period  was  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  Kn>ni 
earliest  time  this  great  stream,  rising  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  Kockies,  has  been  carving 
out  a  canyon  through  the  mountains  more  than 
a  mile  deep  in  places,  and  unrivaled  anywhere 
in  the  world  in  scenic  gran- 
deur. Incalculable  quantities 
of  rock  and  soil  are  being 
ground  to  powtier  in  tlic  pro- 
cess, changing  th»i  characit-r 
of  the  stream  from  one  of  pel- 
lucid clearness  at  its  head  wa- 
ters to  that  of  the  muddiest 
river  m  the  woi-ld. 

The  gradient  of  the  Colo- 
rado lessens  rapidly  after  it 
leaves  the  Grand  Canyon,  and 
the  topography  changes  from 
mounlaiiious  to  that  of  the 
plain.  The  broad  valley  is 
built  up  of  sedimentary  de- 
posits, gathered  from  distant 
mountain  areas  and  spreail  out 
in  successive  layers  l>y  recur- 
ring inundations.  The  stream 
itself  rides  above  its  valley  for 
many  miles  upon  a  dike  which 
it  has  built,  and  over  which  it 
spills  its  floods  every  year.  1  n 
building  this  dike  an  arm  of 
the  Gulf  of  California,  which 
formerly  e.xteuded  into  Cali- 
fornia as  far  north  as  Indio. 
was  cut  off.  Under  condi- 
tions almost  tropical,  with  an 
average  annual  evap«)ration  of 
eight  feet,  the  inclosed  waters 
evaporated,  leaving  exposed  a 
bed  of  the  sunken  dcst-rt.  now 
known  as  Imperial  Valley. 
Succ»'.ssive  floods  of  the  Colo- 


ratio  deposited  over  portions  of  the  old  sea-U'd 
layers  of  rich  sediment  and  carritKl  the  salts 
to  the  lowest  part  of  the  depression,  known  as 
Salton  .Sink. 

A  few  years  ago  men  came  and  viewed  the 
sunken  tlesert,  and  realizing  its  possibilities  when 
watereil  they  constructed  an  elaborate  system 
of  canals  and  ditches,  and  turned  a  portion  of 
the  stream  flow  u\k>q  100,000  acres  of  arid 
land,  all  below  sea  level.  Irrigation  wrought  iu 
usual  miracle.    Settlers  flocked  in.  towns  sprang 
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up.  and  railroads  extended  branclios  to  trans- 
port the  harvests  to  market.*  K<'cent  floods 
have  brought  about  marked  changes  in  the  delta, 
—changes  which  gravely  concern  the  future  wel- 
fare of  some  10.000  people  who  have  located 
tiif'ir  homes  in  the  Imperial  Valley.  The  arti- 
ficial waterway  constructed  to  supply  the  irrigable 
lands  lias  now  become  ttie  main  cliannel  of  the 
stream,  and  instead  of  flowing  into  the  (iulf  of 
California,  the  whole  volume  of  the  Colorado  is 
now  discharging  into  the  Salton  Sink,  the  lowest 
portion  of  which  is  300  fe«-t  below  sea  levt'l  and 
400  feet  lower  than  the  river  channel.  A  great 
inland  sea,  covering  400  square  miles,  has  been 
created,  which  is  growing  larger  daily.  The 
railroad  has  been  forced  to  seek  higher  ground, 
ita  old  roadbed  being  8ui*merged  under  several 
feet  of  water.  Strenuous  efforts  are  being  put 
forth  to  turn  tlie  Colorado  back  into  its  old  chan- 
nel, and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  are 
>>eing  expended  by  the  railroad  company  which 
baa  undertaken  the  task.  The  engineers  are 
confident  of  ultimate  success,  though  the  task  is 
»  mighty  one. 
Two  countries  are  interested  in  the  outcome. — 

•  "Desert  Irrifrntinn  In  the  Far  Went."  by  L.  R.  Freeninn. 
la  the  KcTiEW  or  Rbviewh  for  March.  1904. 


the  United  States  berause  projierty  of  its  citi- 
zens valued  at  several  million  dollars  is  involved, 
and  Mexico  because  the  lower  portion  of  the 
delta  is  Mexican  territory,  and  if  present  con- 
ditions are  jwrmanent  a  vefy  large  area  of  fer- 
tile land  will  bo  rendered  valueless. 

Twelve  miles  above  Yuma  the  Reclamation 
Service  is  constructing  the  Laguna  Dam,  which 
is  to  be  utilized  in  irrigating  100,000  acres  of 
land  in  California  and  Arizona.  This  dam  is  of 
the  East  India  weir  type,  and  is  the  first  of  its 
kind  to  be  built  in  this  country.  It  will  be 
4,7H0  feet  long,  10  feet  liigh,  with  a  maximum 
width  of  *J<H  feet,  and  will  cost  about  $1,000,000. 
Its  contents  will  V>e  :{5G,000  cul»ic  yards,  and  its 
weight,  approximately,  000,000  tons.  In  con- 
nection with  the  dam,  levees  of  the  same  tyj»e 
used  on  the  Lower  Mississippi  are  being  built 
to  provide  against  the  annual  inundation  of  the 
bottom-lan«ls. 

The  Colorailo  levees  are  the  fii-st  perfect  levt-es 
ever  built.  At  base  they  are  six  or  seven  times 
as  wide  as  their  height. — a  necessary  requisite 
to  insure  absolute  resistance  to  the  water.  Their 
construction  is  complicated  and  enormously  ex- 
pensive because  of  the  fact  that  the  areas  pro- 
tfcted  are  in  the  drainage  basins  of  two  streams, 
the  Gila  and  Colorado  rivers,  both  of  which 
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are  subject  to  sudden  and  tremendous  floods. 
The  main  canal  of  the  project  will  cross  tlie 
valley  of  tlie  Gila  in  a  pressure  pip«'.  passing 
under  the  river.  Tlie  (iila  is  normally  dry,  but 
wlu-n  in  violent  flood  frequently  changes  its 
course.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  conline  tlie 
river  lictween  artificial  eml)ankments  ;  otherwise 
it  might  change  its  ctannel  and  leave  the  cross- 
ing to  one  side.  The  nature  of  the  problem  here 
involved  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  known 
that  since  the  initiation  of  the  work  the  Gila  has 
twice  so  change*!  its  channel  and  the  topcgtapliy 
of  the  country  by  cutting  out  in  places  and  builtl- 
ing  up  in  others  that  surveys  and  plans  of  struc- 
tures have  been  made  over  and  over  again.  As 
there  is  urgent  need  of  liaste  in  construction. 
tli«'  work  will  be  done  by  the  government  engi- 
neers, and  not  by  contract. 

The  economic  importance  of  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  valley  of  this  Ameri- 
can Nile  grows  with  the  tremendous  increase  in 
the  population  of  our  country  and  with  the  in- 
satiaide  demand  fur  homes.  .\  million  immi- 
grants an'  Hocking  to  our  shores  every  year, 
and  during  the  same  period  two  nnllion  of  our 
own  citizens  reach  the  age  of  majority. 

In  climate,  soil,  an<i  agricultural  conditions, 
the  delta  of  the  Colorado  is  singularly  like  that 
of  tlie  great  valley  of  Egypt.  Here  the  date  palm 
grows  in  all  its  tropical  lu.xuriance,  and  our 
.Agricultural  Department  has  imported  more 


than  two  hundred  varieties  which  it  proposes  to 
transplant  on  the  rich  bottom-lands  as  soon  as 
the  irrigation  works  are  completed.  The  valley 
of  the  Nile  supports  its  tens  of  thousands,  while 
that  of  the  Colorado,  though  equally  fertile,  is 
scarcely  inhabited.  To  atljust  the  physical  con- 
ditions of  this  region  so  that  the  desert's  re^ 
sources  shall  be  developed  to  the  fullest  extent, 
proviiling  homes  for  the  siirplus  of  our  popula 
tion.  is  a  problem  well  worthy  the  careful  atten- 
tion whicij  is  being  given  to  it  by  Uncle  Sam's 
engineers.  One  factor  involved, — the  most  im- 
jHjrtant  of  all,  for  upon  its  successful  solution 
(h'pends  the  ultimate  rejuvenation  of  a  million 
acres  of  desert, — is  the  conservation  and  utiliza- 
tion of  the  annual  floods  which  now  menace  the 
homes  of  thousands  of  people.  Somewhere  in 
its  mountain  drainage  the  floods  of  the  Colorado 
and  its  great  tributaries  must  be  stored. 

Fully  realizing  the  importance  of  a  wide  knowl- 
edge of  the  topography  of  the  region  drained 
by  this  stream,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
wisely  ordered  a  continuation  of  e.xaminations, 
surveys,  and  studies  preliminary  to  taking  up  the 
stupendous  work  involved  in  the  development 
of  a  great  Colorado  River  project. 

Early  reconnoissances  have  shown  that  below 
the  Grand  Canyon  no  reservoir  sites  e-xist.  and 
storage  therefore  must  bo  in  Colorado  and  Wyo- 
ming. Largo  storage  reservoirs  examined  at 
the  sites  known  as  Brown's  Park,  on  Gn^eii 
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River,  and  Kremmling,  on  Grand  River,  are,  in 
the  light  of  present  information,  essential  features 
of  any  comprehensive  Colorado  Hiver  irrigation 
project  that  would  cover  all  areas  susceptible  of 
irrigation  from  this  river,  including  lands  lying 
in  Colorado,  I'tah,  Arizona,  and  California.  The 
magnitude  of  a  general  irrigation  project  for 
this  stream  will  be  more  fully  appreciated  when 
it  is  remembered  that  these  rt  servoir  sites  are 
located  nearly  1,000  miles  away  from  the  most 
distant  of  the  lands  which  it  is  proposed  to  irri- 
gate. 

The  area  of  lands  not  now  irrigated,  but  which 
are  so  located  that  Colorado  River  water  can  be 
utilized  thereon,  together  with  275,000  acres  of 
land.  100,000  acres  of  which  are  now  partially 
irrigated  or  under  ditch  in  the  Imperial  Valley, 
has  been  preliminarily  estimated  at  1.300,000 
acres.  The  quantity  of  water  required  by  this 
area  when  the  river  is  at  its  annual  low  stage 
would  greatly  exceed  the  river's  discharge.  Stor- 


age of  flood  waters  is  necessary  to  supply  the 

deficiency. 

( )wing  to  the  present  status  of  the  reclamation 
fund,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  Government  can 
lake  up  the  actual  construction  of  a  general 
project  for  the  reclamation  of  the  fertile  lands 
of  the  Colorado  for  a  number  of  years. 

No  doubt  exists  in  the  minds  of  the  govern- 
ment engineers  that  the  entire  project  eventu- 
ally will  be  constructed  in  pursuance  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Reclamation  Act.  The  order  of 
the  Secretary  to  continue  the  examinations  and 
surveys  is  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the 
department.  The  important  and  valuable  data 
thus  obtained  will  be  immediately  available 
whenever  the  actual  construction  of  the  project 
is  decided  upon.  Meanwhile,  the  Government 
will  jealously  safeguard  its  rights  and  properties 
in  the  Colorado  Valley. — a  region  of  potential 
greatness,  and  destined  to  be  America's  garden- 
spot. 


HAKVRSTI.no  the  THIIIO  crop  ok  hay.  VrMA  VALLEY,  AKIZU.NA. 

(Six  and  scveu  crops  annuall}-.  Yields  from  t«Q  to  fifteen  tons  per  acre.) 
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BY  ROBERT  S.  LANIER. 


PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  wrote  a  letter  to  Elihu  Root.  Secre- 
tary of  State,  requesting  immediate  steps  toward 
a  treaty  with  tireat  Britain  for  the  preservation 
of  Niagara.  'I'ho  letter  was  dictated  at  the  plea 
of  some  friends  of  the  falls  present,  to  accom- 
pany their  signed  memorial.  Whereupon  they 
laid  before  Mr.  Roosevelt  this  suggestion  for 
hurry-up  indorsement : 

E.  R.  : 

Get  buKy  ! 

T.  R. 

"That's  just  what  I  mean!"  declared  the 
President,  with  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  jocular 
memorandum  before  him.  And  the  hearts  of 
the  petitioners  were  made  glad  by  the  assurance. 

As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected of  80  thorough- 
going a  sportsman,  Mr. 
Koosevelt  has  plainly  lined 
up  with  the  nature-lovers 
in  this  fight.  He  believes 
that  if  entire  portions  of 
the  falls  should  disappear 
into  the  maws  of  power- 
plant  wheel-pits,  flumes, 
canals,  intakes,  tunnels, 
forebays,  and  what  not  the 
glory  to  hydraulics  and 
the  gain  to  a  few  high- 
flnanced  enterprises  could 
not  compare  with  the  loss 
to  North  America  of  such 
soul-compelling  splendor. 

That  "the  majority  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  "  are  also  voting  for 
scenery  as  vtrsns  horse- 
power was  asserted  by  the 
signers  of  the  memorial. 
These  gentlemen,  Mr.  J. 
Horace  McF'arland,  presi- 
dent of  the  American 
Civic  Association,  and  Mr. 
Clarence  Whitman,  presi- 
dent of  the  Merchants'  As 
soeiation  of  New  York, 
have  l>een  leaders  in  crys- 
tallizing this  public  scnti- 
me n t  i  n t  o legi slat i  ve d eod  s. 


"But  the  falls  are  in  no  danger"  is  a  state- 
ment often  printed,  and  often  backed  up  by  ridi- 
cule of  the  many  errors  in  amateur  engineering 
figures  on  the  Niagara  peril.  The  State  Depart- 
njent.  it  is  true,  will  not  proceed  with  treaty 
negotiations  until  it  gets  the  authoritative  map 
and  data  now  being  worked  up  by  an  interna- 
tional waterways  commission.  Statistics  exist, 
however,  which  are  approved  by  disinterested 
and  well-informed  hydraulic  engineers.  There 
follows  an  attempt  to  summarize  these  figures, 
and  to  present  the  parts  played  by  Congress,  by 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  by  New  York  State,  by 
the  engineering  profession,  and  by  the  common 
people"  in  settling  the  fate  of  our  most  wonder- 
ful waterfall. 


Ca.nada  to  L'scle  Sam  :  "Must  It  come  to  this?  Let's  do  somethiDg." 
Fnin\  «hf  Herald  (Boston). 
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Real  danger  faces  the  American  fall.  Rights 
liave  l>een  granted  to  lia!f-a-dozen  powor  compa- 
nies to  suck  away  from  ahove  the  great  cataract 
about  4.S.000  feet  of  water- fl«»w  per  second, — 
nearly  one-quarter  of  tlie  whole  volunie  of  the 
rivor  (224,000  feet  |>er  second).  This  is  enough 
to  reduce  our  fall  permanently  to  such  a  ghost  of 
itself  as  is  pictured  on  page  434, — an  abnormal 
condition  produced  by  ice  and  by  easterly 
winds,  which  pileil  Lake  Erie's  waters  higher  at 
it8  upper  end  and  lowered  the  Niagara  outlet. 

Although  four  of  the  six  operating  power 
companies  are  on  the  Canadian  side,  the  Cana- 
dian, or  "Horseshoe," 
fall,  because  of  its  sev- 
eral times  greater  vol- 
ume, would  not  ebb  ap- 
preciably until  ours  liad 
<]aite  faded  from  sight. 

THK  MISCHIEF  DONE. 

Defense  is  being  pre- 
pared by  Niagara's  nat- 
ural guardians.  The  New 
York  Slate  Legislature 
Las  given  favorable  view 
lo  bills  with  the  general 
purpose  of  prohibiting 
farther  water-abstracticm 
along  the  American  bank. 
In  this  they  have  the  en- 
thusiastic support  of  the 
American  Civic  Associa- 
tion, the  Merchants'  As- 
sociation of  New  York, 
several  leading  maga- 
zines, most  of  the  daily 
press, — last,  and  amus- 
ingly in  earnest,  the  op- 
erating power  companies 
themselves,  which,  being 
in,  are  only  too  glad  to 
keep  all  otliers  out.  But 
if  these  very  companies, 
with  the  Cana«liun  plants, 
increase  their  water-con- 
sumption to  40,000  feet 
per  secontl.  the  American 
fall  will  be  ruined  as  a 
8p<;ctacle.  according  to 
the  careful  and  unchal- 
lenged statistics  of  Dr. 
John  M.  Clarke,  the  New 
York  Stite  geologist, 
and  the  power  companies 
will  still  bo  well  within 
their  total  authorization 
of  48,000  feet.  Not  to  rest 


at  precaution,  but  to  cut  off  even  these  vested 
rights  in  so  far  as  they  endanger  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  falls,  has  been  the  cry  of  nature- 
lovers  throughout  the  country.  Who  are  the 
supremo  rulers  of  Niagara  Falls  ?  they  have 
asked.    To  whom  shall  we  appeal  ? 

SUPREMACY  OF  A  TKEATT. 

On  this  subject,  three  Attorneys-General  of  the 
United  States  agree.  Considered  as  a  national 
boundary,  the  Niagara  River  can  be  regulated 
by  a  treaty  between  the  federal  government  of 
the  United  States  and  the  government  of  (}reat 


From  the  hngtHttriMg  MtijCfMimt. 

MAP  or  EI.ECTHir-POWER  DEVEIX>PMENT8  AT  NIAUARA— TWO  INCHES  TO  ONE  MILE. 

(The  drain  of  these  cAnalo,  pipes,  and  tnnnels  threatens  the  American  fall  first  (Myaiiiw, 
an  shown,  it  is  only  one-third  as  wide  a«  the  Canadian  and  runs  only  about  one- 
eighth  a«  stronti.) 
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lirilain.  artinj;  with  the  consent  of  Canada.  Be- 
ing a  ••  uavigal)U.'  rivur.  "  it  is  also  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  our  national  Congress  to  the  cen- 
ter line  of  the  river,  though  this  jurisdiction 
may  not  affect  the  falls  tht-mselves. 

This.  l»rit'fly.  is  why  anil  how  the  two  great  ' 
Anglo-Saxon  nations  are  meditating  a  liandclasp 
across  the  mighty  cataract.  And  such  action  is 
all  the  more  needed  because  there  are  tremen- 
dous drains  upon  the  majesty  of  Niagara  not  so 
easy  to  control. 

From  its  course  toward  the  Niagara  River, 
much  water  of  the  Great  Lakes  has  been  turned 
into  several  canals.  The  Chicago  Drainage  Ca- 
nal is  said  to  li-ad  off  »i.(M)0  fer-t  per  second  from 
Lake  Michigan  into  ihu  Des  IMaiiies  River.  Tlie 
AVelland  Canal  affords  another  outlet  for  Erie 
into  Ontario.  The  new  barge  canal,  to  run  from 
Huffalo  to  Savannah,  will  carry  a  heavy  volume 
of  water.  These  and  other  like  projects,  it  lias 
been  calculated,  may  bo  expected  to  answer  for 
some  IS.OUO  feet  of  water-flow  when  all  are  in 
running  order. 


"More,  more  !  "  cry  the  daring  engineers.  "Let 
us  make  Niagara  the  power  center  <>f  the  world  I " 

Nature  lias  done  lier  i)art.    Here  are  the 
volume  of  water  and  the  drop  for  about  seven 
million  liorse-power.    (Jiven  charters  and  cash. 
American  engineering  ingenuity  can  hitch  the 
power  to  wheels — somehow.  Witness  the  wasu*- 
tunnel  built  for  a  Canadian  company  by  Mr. 
Beverly  R.  \'alue.    There  was  no  room  on  the 
bank,  so  ho  drilled  out  the  very  vitals  of  the 
ciitaract  itself.     Having  extended  a  'i.O(Kl-foot 
dam  from  tlie  shore.  "  unwatering "  a  slice  of 
Niagara  above  the  falls,  in  the  dry  rock  river- 
bed he  sunk  the  great  wheel-pit  some  150  feet 
down.    From  its  bottom  he  burrowed  out  the 
largest  tunnel  in  the  world,  l."»fs  feet  deep  in 
the  solid  rock,  shooting  diagonally  across  the 
river  until  it  debouches  directly  behind  tht> 
plunging  V  of  the  Horseshoe  Fall.     (Its  size  is 
sliown  by  the  picture  on  page  4^57.) 

To  back  such  adventurous  imagination  there 
is  little  lack  of  adventurous  c&^U.  And  the 
charters  ?  ' 


Ci  t'N  ri^lil,  1^     ^>  ' '  I-  li'in..i|t. 

A  PHOPIIKI  V  OP  TIIRRATENF.n  RIMN    THK  AMEKU  AN  PAI,!,  HIIKt'NK  BY  WIND  ASU  ICE.  MAIK'H  i£,  WB. 

<Fallliit(  a  treaty,  the  puwcr  companiKt  iimy  pvrmaneniljr  rtnlacc  11  tu  such  »  ghost  of  ItMlf.)  .  >  OO^Ic 
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'ContrMt  with  the  plt-turv  on  th<*  faciiiK  pnK«.  hIm*  taken  from  U«M»t  Island,  but  lookinK  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
"HorswHlioe"  in  twenty  feet  deep;  our  fall,  between  four  and  ten  feet  only.) 


MOKE   WATKR  KIOHT8  I>KMANI>KD. 

Water  ri^lits  f«tr  two  mori?  Ainoricau  and  four 
more  Canudiaii  piunts  have  boon  ilenianilinl  l»y 
great  corporate  interests.  Tliey  involve,  perhapH, 
50,000  ailditional  feet  per  seconil.  The  Ameri- 
can companies  are  the  Niagara  Tower  &  Devel- 
opment I'ompany  and  the  Nia^aia.  Lockporl  A: 
Ontario  I'ower  ( 'ompany.  Tlu'ir  legal  rights  are 
doubtful,  lint  there  are  also  four  sites  fur  Ca- 
nadian piunts  plotted  by  an  <  )ntario  government 
engineer  in  lilO^J,  which  may  at  any  time  be  scjld 
by  the  province  to  intending  developers.  These 
alone  involve  .'{0,000  feet. 

It  is  true  that,  immediately  aliove  the  Horse- 
shoe," water  may  be  drawn  off  with  perhaps 
little  effect  upon  the  American  side,  owing  to 
itoat  Island  and  the  rapids  ai<ove.  Hut  this 
section  of  tlie  bank  is  already  crowded  with 
{H»wer-house8.  And  the  farther  up  tlie  stream 
any  f'anailian  water  is  taken,  tlie  greater  the 
•lepression  of  our  threatened  fall. 

Consult  I>r.  Clarke's  assertion  that  80.000  feet 
of  water-abstraction  will  absoluU-ly  destroy  the 
American  fall,  so  that  our  citizens  may  walk  <lry- 
fihod  to  ( ioat  Islan.l.  Then  add  this  "iUI.OOO  pro- 
posed new  drain  to  the  conservative  estimate 
of  4.*<.000  now  authorized  ;  total.  TS.OOii.  Add 
;iO,000  to  the  reasonable  estimate  given  below 
of  60,0OU  ;  total,  90,000.    And  80,000  destrovs  ! 


Now  the  temper  of  tlie  province  as  to  Niag- 
ara preservation  becomes  a  matter  of  interest. 
The  Canadian  press  has  lately  l>een  clamoring 
for  a  stop  to  the  auctit>ning  off  of  water  from 
above  the  falls.  liut  no  precedent  appears  in 
history  for  sucli  estoppal.  The  provincial  gov- 
ernnuMit  }»as  consistently  regarded  its  Niagara 
water  endowments  as  stock  in  trade,  for  sale  to 
the  highest  bidder.  Hesiiles.  a  sad  plenty  of  our 
Canadian  brothers  remark,  with  satisfaction,  that 
it  isn't  (Itiir  fall  whose  beauty  is  immediately 
threatened  ! 

CONSKKVATISM   OK  TIIK  KlOrRES. 

A  word  about  the  figures  cpioted  from  Dr. 
Clarke,  whose  championship  of  the  falls  has  ever 
been  no  le.is  well-considen-il  than  inspired.  His 
slati.stics,  carefully  collected  from  governmental 
and  otlu'r  authorities,  specially  approved  for  this 
magazine  by  eminent  hydraulic  engineers  famil- 
iar with  conditions  at  Niagara,  have  just  been  re- 
verified  by  I)r.  Clarke  himself,  and  may  conli- 
dently  lie  taken  as  con.servalive  in  the  extreme. 

Kor  instance,  the  president  of  the  .<tate  Ue.ser- 
valion  at  Niagara,  Mr.  Charles  M.  Dow.  con- 
siders  it  reasonable  to  reckon  that  as  much  as  ("»(),. 
UOO  feet  of  wal<'r  flow  has  already  been  signed 
away  by  New  York  State  and  Ontario, — more 
than  one-<juarter  of  the  total  'J24,000  fe«!t  of 
river  flow.  Digitized  by  Google 
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Ti>  the  enterprises  considered  by  Pr.  Clarke 
as  entitled  to  4S.(M)0  feet, — Niagara  Kails  Hy- 
draulic Tower  &  Manufacturing  Coinpany.  Ni- 
agara Falls  Power  Company  (American).  Cana- 
dian Niagara  Power  Company,  Ontario  Power 
Company,  and  Electrical  Development  Company 
(Caiiailian), — Mr.  Dow  adds  a  sixth  small  com- 
pany, ami  he  estimates  a  greater  allowance  for 
two  of  them  in  the  light  of  recent  legal  testi- 
mony from  power-company  presidents, 

OUR  FALh  MOKE  THAN  SIGNED  AWAY. 

Now.  only  one-eighth  of  the  river  flows  on  the 
American  side.  The  1 .000- fool- wide  American 
fall  isouly  one-third  the  breadth  of  the  Canadian, 
•or  Horseshoe,  fall,  and  less  than  one-/*a//"it8  depth 
(under  10  feet,  as  against  20).  So  no  more  than 
■ouc-eighth  of  the  water  in  the  Niagara  Hiver  may 
be  considered  to  flow  over  the  American  fall. 
<Mr.  Dow  thinks  it  might  reasonably  he  com- 
puted at  one-tenth.)  And  «*r.>r  ouc-Ji/tfi,  prrhups 
over  one-/uurth,  of  the  river-jiow  has  been  signed 
away. 

This  crude  computation  may  drive  home  the 
engineers'  warning.  Millions  of  capital  are  in- 
vested in  the  electric-power  plants  and  the 
factories  of  utensils,  breakfast  food,  hooks  and 
eyes,  etc.  Only  temporary  is  the  partial  absti- 
nence of  those  companies  using  less  water  than 
they  may.    Ontario  may  sell  more  water.  New 


TIIK  UNTAKIO  IHIWEII  <-t)MI'A.VV  8  BIO  KTKKI.  KI.CMK. 

(Tht-  mnnxKT  »'lKht«'»'n-f<w>t  p1p«'!»  of  IhN  plant  nlone  art-  nuthorlwyd  to  earn'  off  12,000 
f*et  of  wmvr  pi-r  wonil -«boul  onc-nliietwnth  i>f  the  etilln?  river-flow.) 


York  is  not  expected  to  revoke  the  charters 
granted. 

It  seenjs  the  verdict  of  the  .American  people 
that  the  falls  must  be  preserved  as  a  w^onder  of 
nature — not  \>n  sucked  into  dark  pipes  ami  tun- 
nels to  make  a  marvel  of  engineering.  To  en- 
force this  verdict,  international  action  is  needed. 
Great  Britain  and  the  T'nited  States  cannot  tou 
soon  join  in  the  treaty  that  will  hold  back  the 
water-abstractors  from  their  already  sighte^i 
triumph. 

8WKKIMNO  OPINIONS  OF  THRKK  ATTORNEYS- 
GKNRKAL. 

Ex-Governor  Griggs,  of  New  Jersey,  who  was 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  in  Presi- 
dent McKinley's  cabinet,  wrote  the  New  York 
Merchants"  Association,  on  January  31  : 

Whatever  juriiMliction  the  State  of  New  York  hii« 
over  the  waters  of  the  river  and  their  use  is  subject  aod 
suburdinnte  to  the  power  of  tlie  natioiiHl  t^overiimrnt  in 
two  respects:  First,  with  respect  to  navigation.  a»  to 
which  the  laws  of  Congress  are  supreme  ;  second,  auto 
the  subject  of  Iwundary  l>etween  this  nation  and  Can- 
ada, in  resjiect  to  which  the  Unitefl  States  and  (trral 
Britain  have  the  right,  by  treaty  .stipulation,  to  impoar 
such  conditions  and  regulations  upon  the  une  of  the 
river  and  its  waters  as  they  deem  mutually  proper.  A 
treaty  duly  negutiate<l  between  these  two  powers,  and 
ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the  I'nited  States,  would  hf 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land  ;  and  if  iu  such  treaty  it 

were  provideil  that  no  such  n» 
of  the  waters  as  in  contemplated 
should  be  hereafter  made,  ud 
this  regulation  were  enforced  by 
act  of  Congres-s,  the  treaty  and 
the  legislation  would  lie  valiii 
the  rights  of  the  State  of  N>« 
York  and  all  private  riparian 
owners  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

Attorney-General  Moody, 
the  present  incumbent  of 
this  high  legal  office,  wrote 
to  the  Merchants'  Association 
at»  follows  : 

1  therefore  suggest  the  view 
that  in  ctinsideratiou  of  the  gen- 
eral welfare  atul  the  highest  pn\> 
lie  concern,  atul  l)ecau.se  of  tbf 
{leculiar  relation  of  the  Niasara 
Kiver.  as  well  as  its  navijjabllitj 
in  large  part,  there  conld  be  no 
doubt  of  the  federal  interwt  iMsl 
power. 

The  Attorney-General  als" 
wrote  to  the  President,  last 
October,  following  the  si:b- 
mission  to  hira  by  the  Prt'si- 
dent  of  a  formal  protest 
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from  the  American  Civic  Association,  as  fol- 
lows : 

As  to  the  KToniid  for  feileml  Intervention  so  far  ns 
proposed.  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt.  .  .  .  Xever- 
theie!i.>(.  I  think  that  the  character  of  Niagara  Falls  as 
one  of  the  greatest  natural  wonders,  its  nituation  in  a 
bouudary  river  on  the  froiftier  of  a  foreign  country,  its 
andoubted  historical  relation  a.s  a  natural  poHaesnion 
and  common  heritage, — all  thew  elements  in  theea.se 
would  fully  justify  you  in  proposing  through  the  onli- 
B«rj'  diplomatic  channels  the  conHideration  of  this  sub- 
ject by  the  two  governnieuts  immediately  concerned. 

From  Senator  Philander  C.  Knox,  another 
former  I'nitod  Stat<*8  Attorney-General,  a  full 
agreement  with  this  view  has  been  informally 
obtained. 

LATINO  THE  BTATE'b-RIOIITS  ODOST. 

Fears  have  been  expressed  that  international 
and  federal  action  might  be  construed  as  '•  per- 
haps trenching  somewhat  on  the  rights  of  the 
State  of  New  York,''  to  quote  a  recent  editorial 
in  the  New  York  Sun.  Governor  Griggs  gives 
positive  reassurance  on  this  point  : 

It  IN  in  my  judgment,  necessary,  in  order  that  full 
and  complete  control  of  this  subject  may  l)e  obtained 
by  the  two  powers,  that  an  international  agreement  in 
the  form  of  a  treaty  should  be  miule.  Such  a  tr^ty 
would  involve  no  infraction  or  trespass  upon  the  rights 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  Ijecause  its  rightj*  as  al)ove 
lOated  are  subordinate  to  the  superior  jurisdiction  of 
the  nation,  with  respect  to  the  stream  as  a  navigable 
river  and  as  an  international  Ixiundary. 

Neither  need  the  ()ntario  government  feel 
superseded  ;  a  sub  committee  of  the  Cabinet  will 
confer  with  it  before  any  international  action  is 
taken.  So  the  Dominion  Minister  of  I'ubhc 
Works  has  declared. 

A   MIX-Ur  IN   INTEKNATIONAL  COMMISSIONS. 

Manv  Niagara  lovers  have  been  anxiously 
awaiting  the  fate  of  a  bill  intro<luceil  by  Ignited 
States  Senator  PMatt  ])roviding  for  a  Niagara 
investigating  commission,  witli  an  appropriation 
of  120,000.  Calls  have  been  made  upon  Con- 
gress to  pass  the  bill,  and  upon  the  I'residt'iit  to 
arrange  a  personnel  for  the  propo.sed  commis- 
sion without  undue  corporate  leanings  or  dan- 
gerous hydraulic  engineering  enthusiasms. 

The  American  Civic  Association,  however,  con- 
siders this  bill  superfluous,  since  there  is  in  exist- 
ence an  International  AVaterways  Commission, 
containing  American  and  Canadian  nifinbers. 
It  was  created  by  the  Hiver  and  Harbor  .\ct  of 
190*2.  The  American  representatives  rep(»rte<l, 
last  December,  that  they  wanted  more  instruc- 
tions and  cash.  In  reply  comes  a  joint  resolu- 
tion. .January  .31,  offered  in  the  llous**  by  Rep- 
resentative Theodore  E.  Burton,  of  Ohio,  asking 


A  WASTK-TCNML.  OPE.<4INO  BRHINU  TUB  "  HUIWESHOK.' 


(Tills  tall-race  tunnel  of  the  Electrical  Development  (^m> 
pany,  one  huntlred  and  flfty-elitht  feet  deep  In  the  rock 
rlver-lK-d.  drains  the  wheel-pit  above  the  falls.  Anally  dash- 
ing its  water  atcainst  the  rear  of  the  torrent  from  over  the 
"  Uorseshoe."  See  map  on  page  433.) 

the  commission  to  report  specifically  and  to  exert 
"all  possible  efforts  for  the  preservation  of  the 
said  Niagara  Falls."  On  February  1(5,  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  formally  requested  the  .Appropri- 
ations Committee  of  the  House  to  see  that  the 
needed  funds  accompany  the  resolution  when  it 
becomes  law.  Subsequent  proceedings  in  this 
direction  will  be  of  intense  interest  to  all  friends 
of  the  falls. 

NEW  YORK  TO  DO  WHAT  IT  CAN. 

Tlio  New  York  Legislature  seems  by  way  of 
carrying  out  Govern<jr  lliggins'  em])liatic  re- 
quest for  Niagara  preservation.  •*  In  some  de- 
gree, repair  the  mischief  already  don<f,'*  ran  his 
ines8ag«!.  T<)that  end  liills  have,  l»een  introduce»l- 
by  .V.ssemblymerr  Slianahan  and  Foelker. 

During  twenty  years,  this  luw-inuking  bod\ 
grantetl  charters  to  nine  Niagara  power  com- 
panie!;!.  willmut  money  and  without  price, — or. 
at  least,  without  any  that  the  State  ever  saw. 
The  general  fumigation  around  .Mhany  at  the 
fall  eiri  tions,  howi-ver,  i.s  said  to  have  cleaned 
out  the  •-  Niagara  lol)by  "  with  the  rest.  If  the 
freedom  from  corporate  and  other  obligations  of 
the  present  legi.slature  is  truly  indexed  bv  the 
character  of  its  ."^pcuker.  young  Janics  W.  Wads- 
worth.  Jr.,  the  present  Niagara  measures  are  in 
good  hands. 
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A  VIEW  BEIX>W  niUIT  HTEEL  ARCH  BRIIXIE,  SHOWING  ErrKCTH  UF  EAHLIKST  PUWEU-UEVELOrMEXT  UN  NIAUAICA  KIVER. 


These  bills,  however,  are  merely  prevontive. 
They  are  frainetl  to  prohiliit  future,  charters,  to 
r«*sciiid  those  which  arc  existing  under  a  cloud  of 
ahusi'd  privileges,  and  to  hold  all  remaining 
down  to  tlieir  water  rights  as  at  present  author- 
ized. So  that  even  if  the  fullest-phiniied  legis- 
lation he  enacted  l»y  N<*w  York  State.  an«l  even 
if  Ontario  belie  her  reputation  as  a  good  charter- 
seller,  these  lust-mentioned  assured  rights  will 
still  exist  as  an  iiniuinent  danger. 

An  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  New 
York  forbidding  further  diversion  of  water 
was  unsuccessfully  agitated  in  1S1)4.  Even  it 
this  task  were  shouldered  through,  no  prohibi- 
bition  would  exist  in  Canada,  where  a  ruinous 
diversion  of  .'?n,(HM)  feet  may  at  any  time  occur. 

Another  argument  to  the  Legislature  lies  in 
the  condition  io  which  the  New  York  State 
Reservation  at  Niagara  wouht  sink  with  the 
sinking  falls.  On  these  107  acres  some  ti"_'.i)0(»,- 
000  has  been  spent  in  the  twenty  years  since 
the  park  was  created. 

Tlie  winning  of  this  public  park  for  the  State 
makes  a  stirring  example  for  the  nation  that  is 
now  trying  to  save  its  r«/.s'»«  d'etre.  The  late 
Andrew  II.  (ireen,  the  father  of  the  Falls," 
afterward  the  long  time  president  of  the  com 
missiotiers.  led  thi.n  light.  After  the  private 
owners  of  disfiguring  structures  along  the  bank 
had  I'cen  bought  out.  it  was  at  last  possible  for 
American  citizens  to  get  within  eyeshot  of 
Niagara  witliout  yielding  up  fifty  cent«  to  some 
private  "graft."  The  commissioners  have  so 
far  preventeil  all  plans  to  drain  Niagara  water 
from  any  point  within  the  reservation. 


THE  FALLS 


AS  A  coLn  HfsixEss  rKorosiTmx. 


The  charge  of  sentimentality  cannot  stick  to 
the  would-be  preserver  of  the  falls.  When  these 
mighty  historic  waters  shall  be  reduced  to  a  thin 
spray,  when  a  dozen  groups  of  power-house  capi- 
talists are  «lrawing  rich  dividends  from  the  stolen 
life  fluitl.  where  will  ]»e  the  800,000  yearly  visit- 
ors to  the  connnunity  ?  Where  their  twenty  an- 
nual millions  of  holiday  dollars  ? 

The  beneficence  of  the  Niagara  tourist  is  re- 
flected not  only  in  the  i)rofuse  distribution  of 
pretlatory  hackmen  and  undeniable  souvenir- 
venders,  but  alst)  ])y  the  tremendous  success  in 
the  more  essential  enterprise  of  local  transporta- 
tion conjpanies,  hotels,  etc.  Travelers  are  at- 
tracted, n<tt  by  lighting  facilities  or  by  phenura- 
enal  factory  power,  but  by  the  magnificence  of 
tlie  falls. 

For  the  credit  of  their  balance  sheets  alone, 
the  busitiess  men  of  this  section  should  strike 
for  laws  ftirbidding  the  proposed  r-hmination  of 
our  greatest  water-wonder. 

PLENTY  OF  POWER  FAUTHEIl  DOWN  THE  RIVKB. 

Some  beholders  of  Niagara,  however,  may  in- 
evitably feel  depressed  by  the  sight  of  so  much 
energy  going  to  waste,  as  was  L»>rd  Kelvin,  in 
|h;>:{.  when,  standing  before  the  falls,  he  hoj-ed 
he  wouhl  live  to  see  all  their  power  utilized. 

Should  all  such  turn  their  backs  to  the  falls  ami 
betake  themselves  downstream  to  a  point  alnjut 
500  feet  above  the  cantilever  railway  bridge, 
they  would  see  before  them  a  couple  of  million 
liorse-power  running  to  waste.    In  the  two  and 
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one-half  miles  of  the  Gorjro  which  centers  at  the 
Wliirlpool  there  is  a  drop  of  SO  feet,  one-half  as 
much  as  the  fails  themselves  give.  By  passing 
this  water  around  the  Whirlpool,  either  in  pipes 
running  along  the  rock  wall  or  tunnels  through 
it,  an  so-foot  head  rould  be  o})tained  by  a  l.J.OOO- 
foot  conduit  on  the  New  York  side  or  a  17,000- 
fcM>t  one  on  the  Ontario  side. 

The  cost  of  erection  of  siich  a  pipe  line  on  the 
New  York  side  has  been  figured  at  S  cents  a 
pound,  totaling  iKJS.ono,  and  offering  IL'.OOO 
horso-power.  On  this  basis  it  wonM  be  neces- 
sary to  invest  only  ♦.'<?)  p(!r  horse- power,  which 
experts  pronounce  a  good  business  proposition. 

THE  KKAl.  VALUE  OF  NIAOARA. 

Enormous  and  direct  pressure  for  bringing 
Congressmen  to  the  proper  voting-|>oint  is  being 
exerted  by  thousantls  of  private  citizen!?,  by 
most  of  the  press,  by  such  bodies  as  the  Ameri- 
can Scenic  and  Historic  rre-servation  Society, 
and,  al»oveall.  by  the  American  Civic  Association, 
which  among  its  omnipresent  devoted  friends 
counts  more  than  one  great  perio<lical.  Success 
seems  sure.  Mr.  J.  Horace  McFarlund,  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  writes  :  ••  1  have  posses- 


sion of  sufficient  letters  from  the  Congressmen 
an<l  Senators  to  show  that  any  legislation  the 
President  wants  will  have  immediate  apd  favor- 
able  consideration." 

The  public  feeling  behind  these  movements 
is  not  necessarily  insensible  to  the  glory  of  hav- 
ing at  Niagara  ''the  power  center  of  the  world," 
or  blind  to  the  fascination  of  unique  hydraulic 
problems  magnificently  executed.  Hut  it  finds 
a  glory  and  magnificence  in  the  sight  of  what 
nature  has  done  here  which,  compareil  with  the 
success  of  a  few  industrial  enterprises,  i.-*  vastly 
for  the  greater  good  of  the  greater  nu!ul)er. 

This  is  because  one  may  reatlily  compute  and  .y 
compare  the  value  to  civilization.  indui<trially 
amazing  though  it  be.  of  dynamos  generating 
1  (».(»()(»  horse  power  apiece,  of  fee»ler  pipes  18 
feet  in  <liatneter.  of  a  200,000  hor8e-i>ower  plant. 

But  who  cati  compute  the  value  of  Niagara's 
splendor  ?  ( )f  what  enormous  potentiality  is  the 
tightened  nerve  force,  the  exhilaration  to  liigher 
ideals  and  deeds,  of  the  beholders  who  wonder 
at  such  stupendous  beauty,  who  thrill  with  the 
electric  ozone  of  such  thundering  green  waters? 

Mournful  indeed  would  bo  a  mechanical  tri- 
umph over  this  international  inspiration  ! 


MAUARA  RIVEK  "  l'.\W ATKREI) "  ABOVK  THE  rAI,I.«  BY  THR  ONTARIO  POWER  mjIPANT'H  HrOE  WIXd-DAM. 

(EmiDcnt  geologiettt  of  Eurtiix)  and  America  came  Ui  Htudy  the  river-bed.  temporarily  dried  up  for  the  power  company's 

eonnl ruction  purp^iiteH.) 
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(Heavy  black  sbadlnns  indicate  active  volcanic  formatiunfl.   LiKht  nhadinKs  indicate  regions  of  seismic  disturbances 
without  active  volcanoes.  Arrows  point  to  places  where  greatext  dituutters  have  occurred.) 


VOLCANOES  AND  EARTHQUAKES  IN  THE 

CARIBBEAN  REGIONS. 

BY  FRANCIS  C.  NICHOLAS,  PH.D. 


IN  glancing  over  numerous  periodicals,  kiml 
remembrances  from  friends  in  Spanish 
America  during  tlio  past  few  weeks,  I  was  for- 
cibly impressed  by  the  reports  of  an  urtusual 
number  of  seismic  disturbances.  Evidently  a 
tremor  had  pulsated  over  all  the  regions  about 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  and,  sulisiding,  had  this  time 
left  Mexico,  Central  America,  Colombia.  Vene- 
zuela, and  the  West  Indies  unharmed.  The 
newspapers,  however,  told  of  foreijodings.  and 
well  might  the  j)eople  feel  alarmed,  for  the  rec- 
ords of  disasters  in  the  Caribliean  reirions  are  ap- 
palling, and  recent  occurrences  in  Martiniijue  can 
still  send  a  thrill  of  sympathetic  dread  through 
sensitive  nerves.  Awful  as  that  catastrophe 
was.  it  is  not  alone  in  the  records  of  harrowing 
disasters  in  tho.se  regions.  Dangers  from  seis- 
mic disturbances,  however,  are  not  constant 
about  the  Caribbean  Sea,  where,  to  use  a  home- 
ly expression,  all  the  principal  volcanic  forma- 
tions seem  to  be  plugged  up.  while,  lielow  them, 
forces  accumulate,  to  break  out  at  irregular  in- 
tervals in  lires  and  upheavals  of  destruction. 

Mexico  has  be«!n  comparatively  free  from  ap- 
palling  disasters,  although  in  many  portions  of 


the  country  volcanic  influences  are  pronounced, 
and  the  well-known  smoking  mountain  Popocat^ 
petl  has  always  l>een  an  object  of  veneration  and 
«lread.  Near  it  and  in  the  southern  portions  of 
Mexico  minor  earthquake  shocks  are  frequent, 
working  sad  damage  at  times,  but  not  in  euch 
magnitude  as  at  other  places. 

DESTRUCTION  OF  Ql'ATEMALAN  CITIES. 

The  general  volcanic  formation  of  southern 
Mexico  extends  southward  along  the  IV'ific. 
where  conditions  of  incessant  danger  are  devel- 
opeil.  In  Guatemala,  the  dread  sister  .peaks,  the 
\Vat.«'r  and  the  Fire  volcanoes  (Volcan  de  Agua 
and  N'olcan  de  Fuego),  rise  abruptly  from  the 
narrow  alluvial  plains  along  the  Pacific,  forming 
perfect  cones  towering  upward  above  the  IfW- 
lands  and  above  the  mountains  some  ten  thou- 
sand feet.  <  )bjects  of  veneration  and  supersti- 
tion in  former  days,  objects  of  apprehension  in 
our  own  times,  they  stand  to  day  iu  repose  and 
silence,  dominating  all  the  country  over  which 
in  former  times  they  have  wrought  destruction. 
In  the  early  Spanish  days,  it  is  related,  the 
former  capital,  now  known  as  Ciudad  Viejo, 
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was  utterly  destroyed  by  a  flood  of  hot  water 
from  tlio  Volcan  do  Agua  :  hence  the  n&uie.  The 
capital  was  then  moved  tu  a  place  which  was 
thought  to  be  safe,  and  a  new  Guatemala  was 
established.  Here  a  city,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
all  the  l^panish  capitals  in  America,  grew  up. 
Wealth  was  lavisii,  plantations  blossomed  round 
about  the  city,  and  fruits  rijKjned  in  the  flooding 
sunlight  and  in  the  wooing  atmosphere  of  the 
tampered  regions  in  the  tropical  uplands.  Then 
came  a  day  of  destruction  ;  the  city,  in  the  height 
of  its  pride  and  its  power,  was  blotted  out — 
ancient  history  now — f)f  which  only  the  memo- 
ries and  the  ruins  remain  to  tell  of  wliat  had 
been  and  to  attest  the  mighty  forces  pent  up  in 
the  sister  volcanoes  of  Guatemala. 

This  was  in  1774,  and  the  capital  was  moved 
again  to  the  site  of  modern  Guatemala  City, 
where  it  has  since  remained.  After  that  the 
former  capital  became  known  as  Guatemala 
Antigua,  and  for  a  time  was  left  deserted.  Then 
people  began  building  again,  for  the  location  is 
very  l>eautiful  and  the  lands  are  rich  ;  but  the 
place  has  always  been  considered  dangerous, 
and  in  1S74  it  was  visited  by  a  destructive  earth- 
quake ;  not  such  as  the  former  afflictions,  because 
it  was  then  earthquake  and  volcanic  eruptions 
combined.  Ot  this  the  old  ruins  b<'ar  silent 
witness,  some  of  them  very  beautifully  ;  for, 
even  though  destroyed,  they  tell  how  great  the 
city  had  been,  and  how^  terrible  are  the  forces 
by  which  it  was  destroyed. 

BAN  SALVADOR  AN  EARTHQUAKE  CENTER. 

The  zone  of  volcanic  activity  stretches  south- 
ward and  develops  its  present  center  of  greatest 
activity  in  the  republic  of  Salvador,  where  the 
capital,  iSan  Salvador,  is  spoken  of  as  constantly 
rocking  from  seismic  disturbances.  This,  of 
course,  is  an  exaggeration,  though  earthquakes 
are  frequent,  and  on  that  account  the  houses  are 
built  low.  with  heavy  walls  and  sul>8tantial  sup- 
ports.— a  form  of  construction  common  througli- 
out  the  (,'aribbean  regions,  where  the  dread  of 
earthquakes  has  influenced  the  forms  of  an-liitec- 
ture.  Certainly  there  is  good  reason  for  solid  low 
buildings  in  San  Salvador,  that  city  having  been 
destroved  by  earthquakes  four  times, — in  l.'i'.M, 
in  1658,  in  1719,  and  in  1.*<.'J4.  There  is  now 
some  apprehension  of  a  fifth  visitation,  thougli 
the  people  are  so  accustomed  to  volcanic  phe- 
nomena that  they  give  little  heed  to  thenj.  Not 
very  far  from  the  city  the  volcano  Izaloo  keeps 
up  constant  activity,  maintained  for  so  long  a 
period  now  that  it  is  called  the  Lighthouse  of  the 
Pacific.  In  the  night-time  this  volcano  is  im- 
pressively beautiful,  rising  a  dark  shadowy  form 
in  the  distance,  a  dull  light  always  glowing  at 


the  apex  of  the  cone.  Tlie  eruptions  are  at  in- 
tervals, occurring  every  few  minutea:  then  the 
crater  glows  with  a  sullen  light,  suddenly  flar- 
ing to  a  fervid  red  ;  then  a  rumbling  explosion, 
an  outburst  of  light,  and  masses  of  molten  lava 
are  hurled  upward  to  dizzy  heights,  and,  turn- 
ing, descend  swiftly  in  graceful  curves  and  lines 
of  fire;  Then  tlm  light  fades  down  and  only  a 
dull  glowing  remains  till  the  next  eruption. 

THR  VOLCANOES  OF  NICARAGUA. 

From  Salvador,  across  Honduras,  there  are 
no  volcanoes,  though  the  western  portions  of  that 
country  are  distinctly  volcanic  in  formation,  and 
from  some  of  the  mountains  rumblings  are  heard 
at  times,  and  earth  niovements  are  frequent. 
South  of  Honduras,  in  Nicaragua,  volcanic  mani- 
festations are  much  in  evidence.  Hero  the  chain 
bends  southeast ;  and,  in  fact,  there  are  twO' 
ranges,  one  in  Nicaragua  and  one  in  Costa  Rica, 
between  them  a  long  depression  which  has  been 
seriously  advocated  as  the  best  route  for  an  in- 
teroceanic  canal.  In  Nicaragua,  earthquakes  are- 
at  times  almost  constant,  and  some  of  the  vol- 
canoes are  dangerous,  threatening  now  with 
signs  of  renewed  activities,  particularly  Momo- 
tombo,  the  highest.  Coseguina,  a  smaller  vol- 
cano, is,  however,  probably  more  dangerous,  and 
it,  too,  is  giving  warnings.  In  1835  this  volcano 
broke  out  with  such  fury  that  the  violence  of  its 
eruptions  exerte<i  an  influence  during  four  days 
over  a  radius  of  a  thousand  miles,  sand  having 
fallen  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  in  Bogota,  Coloui- 
bia,  and  in  Jamaica,  West  Indies. 

In  Costa  Rica,  the  volcanoes  are  quiet  ;  only 
one  crater,  Poas,  is  burning,  and  the  eruptions 
have  been  feeble.    Formerly,  activity  must  have 
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been  intense,  lavas  predominating  for  miles  about 
tlie  now  tranquil  peaks  standing  gray  and  naked; 
ominous  though  silent. 

In  this  e.xtended  range  of  volcanic  mountains 
stretching  from  southern  Mexico  to  Costa  Rica  a 
soil  develops  from  the  decomposing'lavas  which 
is  peculiarly  adapteil  to  coffee-cultivation,  and  it 
is  truly  said  that  only  from  below  the  volcanoes 
can  that  delicate  coiTco  be  had  so  abundantly 
produced  in  Central  America,  and  for  which 
those  regions  have  become  celebrated  almost 
throughout  the  world.  Many  of  the  coffee  j>lan- 
tAtioiKS  .suffer  their  full  burden  of  afllictions 
Vx-cause  of  the  angry  volcanoes,  and  we  hear,  at 
times,  of  ruined  crops,  plantations  buried  under 
ashes,  and  buihlings  destroyed.  In  general, 
however,  tiiese  n'gions  are  prosperous,  and  the 
jM'ople  plant  again,  for  it  is  only  at  tinu-s  that 
the  volcanoes  lireak  out.  and  in  Costa  Hica  there 
has  never  been  any  troubli*  from  such  disturb* 
ances. 

KAKTHQfAKKS   AT  PANAMA. 

Active  volcanic  manifestations  do  not  exteml 
south  of  Co.siu  Hica  in  Central  America.  The 
Isthmus  of  Panama  is  free  from  volcanoes,  thoiigh 
there  are  many  volcanic  sediments,  brought  from 
a  distance,  apparently,  and  earthquakes  occur, 
though  they  have  not  been  violent.  Recently 
some  rather  unimportant  movements  have  been 
reported,  ami  in  iss'j  the  fa(;a«le  of  ihf  cathe- 
dral at  Tanuma  City  was  thrown  down  by  an 
eartlKpiakc.  The  buildings  in  that  city  indicate 
that  there  is  little  popidar  fear  of  earthquakes. 


for  many  of  them  arc  of  two  stones,  and  a 
goodly  proportion  have  three  stories,  giving  to 
I'anama  an  appearance  quite  different  from  that 
of  many  places  in  the  Caribbean  regions. 

While  the  Isthmus  is  free  from  volcanoes,  it 
does  not  follow  that  serious  earthquakes  may  not 
occur.  For  violent  seismic  movements  may 
affect  regions  where  there  are  no  volcanoes. 
An  example  of  such  is  found  in  eastern  Co- 
lombia. N'enezuela.  and  the  Ouianas.  where 
earthquakes  are  common  and  there  are  no  vol 
canoes. 

SCBSIDEXCE  OK  THE  SOUTU   AMRKICAN  COAST. 

Seismic  disturbances  along  the  coast  of  north- 
ern South  America  might  be  accounted  for  by 
the  gradual  subsidence  of  that  region,  which  in 
many  ways  seems  clearly  indicated.  In  those 
regions  land  is  not  built  up  at  the  mouths  of  the 
great  rivers,  nothing  but  low  swamps,  lagix)n8. 
and  mud  banks  being  found,  in  spite  of  the  vol 
ume  of  eroded  material  annually  brought  down 
from  the  interior.  At  places  sand  bluffs,  ami 
even  rocky  cliffs,  bear  indications  of  the  gradual 
encroachment  of  the  sea  upon  the  land,  a  phe- 
nomenon illustrated  at  the  city  of  Rio  Ilacha. 
in  eastern  Colombia,  where  a  whole  stn^et  has 
disappeared  since  the  last  century  and  the  water 
is  stdl  eroding.  In  the  western  portions  of 
Colombia  are  other  evidences  of  subsidences, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Atrato  River  dead  trees 
were  until  recently  standing,  gaunt  and  nakeci. 
half-submerged  in  low  marshes,  indicating  that 
not  very  long  ago  a  forest  was  there  in  'ull 
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growth.  Old  men  have  told  me  of  trees  and  sand 
bars  along  the  soutli  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Darien, 
and  how  they  had  frequently  cam|>ed  there 
while  voyaging  along  the  coast  or  preparing  to 
ascenil  the  Atrato  River.  Now  nothing  can  be 
found  in  that  vicinity  but  lagoons  and  soft,  im- 
passable mud  banks  covered  with  aquatic  plants. 
All  this  is  evidence  that  the  northern  coast  of 
Sf>anish  America  is  subsiding  with  some  energy 
of  movement,  and  may  account  for  the  frequent 
seismic  disturbances  in  those  regions. 

fPLIFTINO  or  CEXTKAI,  AMERICA  AND  THE 
AXTII.I.KS. 

While  northern  South  America  is  subsiding, 
there  are  evidences  that  Central  America  and  the 
West  Indif's  are  being  forced  upward,  and  this 
D»ay  account  for  the  fre(juent  outpourings  of 
volcanic  activities  among  those  ctmntries  and 
islands.  Such  gradual  uplifting  is  evidenced  l>y 
the  constant  accumulation  of  sand  l)ar8  along 
the  eastern  cf>ast  of  Central  America  and  abun- 
dant ally  vial  deposits  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers, 
though  the  material  brought  down  to  the  sea  in 
Central  AiBierica  does  not  compare  in  volume  to 
that  brougiit  down  by  the  rivers  of  northern 
South  America.  The  elevations  in  the  "West 
Indies  are  clearly  indicated  by  the  terraced  for- 
mations in  Cuba  at  Cape  Masi,  where  a  series  of 
httle  table  lands  and  precipices  at  intervals  up 
the  sides  of  the  mountains  mark  the  former  levels 
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of  the  sea,  which  is  at  present  breaking  against 
the  exact  counterpart  of  the  formations  along 
the  ridges  above  it.  In  other  portions  of  the 
West  Indies  similar  fornjations  can  be  seen,  but 
nowhere  are  they  found  so  clearly  defined  as  at 
Cape  Masi.  There  have  been  subsidences  in  the 
West  Indies,  but  the  general  last  movement  has 
been  upward. 

EARTHQl'AKES  IX  TKNBZrELA  AND  COLOMBIA. 

In  regard  to  earth  movements,  it  may  be 
stated  that  it  is  generally  well  established  that 
our  own  .Atliiniic  coast  is  sinking  at  the  rate  of 
about  an  inch  a  c«>ntury,  and  this  iriay  influence 
the  uplifting  in  the  West  Indies  and  Central 
America.  Apparently,  our  coast  is  not  sinking 
so  rapidly  as  that  of  northern  South  AnuTica, 
but  should  the  movement  become  more  pro- 
nouncetl,  then  the  slight  tremors  reported  as 
occurring  in  our  country  at  times  might  in- 
crease in  forc(^  till  they  equaled  the  menacing 
seismic  ilisturbanres  in  Colombia  and  \'en«>zuela. 
To  illustrate  the  prevalence  of  earth(|uake8  in 
those  regions,  a  popular  legend!  relates  that  in 
the  early  days  of  the  republics  a  certain  Senator 
was  traveling  from  the  city  of  Cucuta,  a  place 
of  some  importance  mx  the  X'ene/Aiela-Colombian 
frontier,  and  making  his  way  to  the  capital,  at 
Bogota,  journeying  over  a  route  where  earth- 
quakes were  dangerous.  Presently  he  noticed  a 
man's  hat  in  the  road  before  him,  and  calling  to 

his  servant,  said  :  "  Tomas, 
there  is  a  good  hat.  Tick 
it  up  ;  it  can  serve  you  in 
some  way."  The  servant 
obeyed,  and  to  their  aston- 
ishment they  found  the  top 
of  a  man's  head  under  the 
hat.  Then,  digging  with 
energy,  they  uncovered  the 
face,  that  the  man  might 
breathe,  and  by  vigorous 
Work  they  presently  hatl 
him  rescued  from  an  un 
timely  grave.  Then,  with  a 
low  liow,  the  rescued  one 
said  :  '•  Gentlemen,  since 
yoti  have  been  so  good  as 
to  pick  up  my  hat.  a;id  then 
to  save  me,  continue  your 
favors  and  help  me  dig  out 
my  mule,  that  I  may  make 
haste  with  you  fr<mi  this 
dangerous  place."  i>o  the 
three,  working  together, 
soon  dug  a  fine^  mule  out 
of  the  recently  quaking 
earth,  and  presently  re- 
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on  and  leave  tliat  danger- 
ous country.    This  ia  only  a 
folklore  story  of  the  region, 
yet  it  illustrates    the  fre- 
quency of  earthquakes,  be- 
cause such  stories  take  their 
various  constructions  from 
the  events  most  pronouncc-d 
in  the  place  of  their  origin  ; 
yet  in  all  the  country  where 
this  story  originated  there 
are  no  volcanoes  till  one 
reaches  the  southern  por- 
tions of  Colombia,  wlierethe 
volcanic  formations  and  (lis- 
turbances  of  middle  South 
America  begin,  but  these  are 
beyond  the  regions  of  our 
inquiry. 

To  us  the  lands  and  coun- 
tries about  the  Caribbean 
Sea  are  of  the  greatest  in- 
terest and  importance.  Our 
people  will  be  locating  there 

A  HTKKrr  8CILNE  IS  8AN  joeA,  co«TA  KicA.  with  more  and  increasing 

frequency,  and  all  the  while 

(Showing  twoHitory  hou«e«.   LUtle  fe.r  of  earthquakes  here.)  ^^^^^^^^       international  CO- 

vivfd  her,  for  a  mule  is  strong  and  she  had  operation  will  become  stronger.    That  eruptive 

not  been  buried  long,  the  catastrophe  happening  and  seismic  disasters  have  afflicted  places  in 

just  as  the  rescuers  were  approaching.    Then  those  regions  will  not  deter  us  very  much,  for 

the  three  now  sworn  friends  made  haste  to  ride  one  has  abundant  faith  that  it  is  not  going  lo 
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happen  to  him,  and  a  good  many  of  our  peo- 
ple arc  locating  directly  in  range  of  the  vol- 
canoes, happy  and  prospering  along  with  the 
natives. 

The  region  is  not  so  very  far  away.  A  few 
days  on  the  steamer  and  one  is  in  the  tropics. 
That  bit  of  yellow  seaweed  picked  up  at  the 
shore  last  summer  because  it  was  different  from 
the  others  was  probalily  brought  by  tho  Gulf 
Stream  from  the  Caribbean  regions  and  carried 
to  our  shores  by  a  southerly  wind.  Surely  it  is 
not  a  far-away  country  that  we  are  considering, 
and  it  is  very  beautiful. — sunshine  and  flowers  ; 
green  savannas  and  towering  mountains  ;  tor- 
rential rivers  ;  clear  splashing  brooks  and  deep 
Llue  seas.  Why  should  one  think  of  earthquakes  ? 
My  own  experiences  with  them  have  happily  been 
free  from  scenes  of  death  ;  yet  tho  coming  of  an 
earthquake  is  so  sudden,  so  wildly  terrible,  that 
the  stoutest  hearts  nmst  quail.    Even  wild  ani- 


mals shrink  with  fear,  and  one  is  always  filled 
with  dread  bordering  on  terror.  It  is  all  so 
sudden.  A  sense  of  sojne  unknown  fear  per- 
vades all  nature,  as  if  the  spirit  of  tlie  world 
had  caught  its  lireath  and  held  all  life  an  instant 
in  suspense,  while  sounds  seem  to  beset  one's 
nerves  rather  than  to  assault  the  ears.  Then 
comes  a  reeling,  sickening,  staggering  motion, 
and  fear,  and  liunian  cryings  out,  and  then  quiv- 
ering silence  for  tlie  8p)ace  of  a  breath,  followed 
perhaps  by  crushing  destruetitm,  or,  it  may  be. 
by  a  sound  like  a  great  sighing,  and  the  earth 
settles  back,  that  the  pulsations  «>f  nature  may 
begin  again  in  harmony.  Then  e.xcited  people 
find  their  voices,  bewildereil  faces  gleam  with 
intelligence,  ami  every  one  is  talking,  comparing 
e.xperiences.  wondering  what  it  was,  where  it 
had  come  from,  and  how  it  had  gone  away. 
Such  have  been  my  e.xperiences  with  earthquakes 
in  the  Caribbean  regions. 
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THE  VISITING  NURSK  AS  A  SOCIAL  FORCE. 

BY  FRANCES  MAULK  BlORKMAN. 


IN  every  densely  populated  city  in  the  T'niteil 
Slates  tliere  may  now  bo  seen  goinjj;  about 
at  almost  any  hour  of  the  day  or  ni^lit,  in  tin; 
worst  wt-atlier  an<l  in  the  darkest  and  most 
squalid  streets,  numbers  of  earu«»8t-face'.!,  ra- 
pftble-looking  youn^  women  wearing  plain  dark 
uniforms.  —  usually  consisting  of  long,  loose 
cloaks  ami  small  bonnets,  with  short  veils, — and 
carrving  plain  black  leather  bags.  They  are  al- 
most as  familiar  figures  in  the  poorer  (juarters  as 
the  Salvation  Army  lassies,  and  they  are  accorded 
an  even  greater  ilegree  of  respect.  Streets  that 
are  dartgerous  to  other  people  are  perfectly  safe 
to  them.  Doors  that  are  closed  to  every  one 
else  are  opuu«'d  (juickiy  to  their  knock.  Wher- 
ever there  is  sickm-ss  or  suffering  they  are 
always  welccune.  and  wherever  there  is  sickness 
or  suffering  they  are  always  found. 

Tliesi'  are  tlu'  visiting  nurses, — trained  special- 
ists who  ^ive  the  best  [)art  of  their  lives  to  car- 
rying expert  care  to  th<?  sick  poor  in  their  own 
lunnes.  to  instructing  them  in  the  laws  of  hy- 
giene and  sanitation,  and  to  rooting  out  and  de- 


stroying the  unwholesome  conditions  which  cans© 
the  spread  of  disease.  Although  they  have  been 
in  existence  a  comparatively  short  time,  they 
liave  already  become  an  almost  indis^Hsnsable 
factor  in  the  hygiene  of  the  larg«»  city. 

Their  function  is  threefold.  They  are  at  once 
nilrses.  teachers,  and  inspectors.  Into  the  homes 
of  the  |>oor  they  bring  the  definite  knowleilge 
anti  the  trained  skill  which  the  high  salarii^l 
nurse  in  private  practice  brings  into  the  homes 
of  the  rich  ;  but.  as  visiting  nurses,  it  is  not 
enough  that  they  should  use  their  skill  and 
training  for  their  patients  alone.  Much  of  what 
they  know  they  nmst  teach  to  the  other  ni<-ni- 
bers  of  the  family,  and.  without  presuming  upon 
the  confidence  reposeil  in  them  as  nurses,  they 
must  see  and  rej«)rt  to  the  authorities  every  un- 
wholesou>e  con«lition  that  may  become  a  nu-n- 
acc  to  public  health. 

Their  work  is  both  social  and  personal  ;  their 
duty  is  to  the  community  as  well  as  to  the  indi- 
vidual, ."^ince  the  beginning  of  the  tuberculosis 
crusade  they  have  done  more  to  ciieck  the  »dK)gl 
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vance  of  the  "Wliite  Plaieiie  than  any  other  one 

force.  J^ince  ihcy  have  lipen  trivon  a  cliance  to 
carry  their  work  into  the  schools  they  have 
nateriatly  reduced  the  spread  of  eontl^rio1Ul  dis- 
ease, while  retaining  in  tlio  class-room  humlreds 
of  children  who  would  otherwise  be  deprived  of 
their  right  to  free  education.  They  have  been 
of  inestimable  service  to  health  boards  in  dis- 
ror'-rincT  a"''  rrpnrtinfr  nnsanjfnrv  cnnditinns 
which  are  iiidden  from  even  the  trained  eyes  oX 
the  legnlnr  inspector  because  be  has  not  their 
facilities  for  daily  ol)8ervation. 

Theso,  however,  are  new  developments  of  their 
work.  •  Originally  they  were  nurses  and  nothing 
more ;  but  aa  they  nursed  they  saw  that  there 

re  other  things  for  them  to  do^  and  they  did 
iL»  m. 

THE  TRAINED  NtTHSE  \S  THE  HOMES  OF  THK  VOOH. 

It  was  in  1S77  that  the  first  systematic  trained 
nursing  for  the  poor  in  their  homes  was  under- 
taken by  the  woman's  branch  of  the  New  York 
<  itv  Mission  Srj.-ifty.  At  lliat  time  tlie  motive 
was  purely  personal  and  philanthropic.  The 
kind-hearted  women  who  made  np  the  member* 
sliip  of  the  organization  ha^l  Icariu  il  friiiii  tln-ir 
benevolent  work  that  it  was  sometimes  impossi- 
ble or  disadvantageous  for  poor  people  to  go  to 
hospitalfi,  and  out  of  pity  for  individuals  they 
U'fran  t*)  pend  nurses  to  the  sick  in  their  own 
homes.  <nher  societies  followed  their  example, 
and  before  long  all  the  larger  charitable  organi- 
zations were  maintaining  one  or  two  visiting 
nurses. 

In  those  days  the  visiting  nurse  acted  in 
exactly  the  same  eapaei^  as  the  high-priced 

trained  nurse  in  private  practice.  Shi'  was  eyes 
and  hands  to  the  attending  physician.  She 
watched  thft  patient  and  kept  an  exact  record  of 
thf  tf'Ujperature.  pulse,  and  respiration.  She 
made  the  necessary  dressings ;  she  gave  the 
baths,  the  irrigations,,  and  ^the  enemas ;  she 
administered  the  medicine  and  ('Minhfd  pa 
tient's  hair,  mnde  his  hoA.  trot  ins  nu-als,  and 
kept  his  sick-room  fresh,  neat,  and  cli-an. 

But  with  even  all  these  activities  the  nurses 
found  tliat  there  was  a  broader  smpo  f,.r  thf  ir 
specific  knowledge  and  training.  They  learned 
that  their  task  was  almost  hopeless  so  long  as 
the  people  among  whom  they  labored  constantly 
undid  everything  by  their  abs-'oluff  ifrnnrnnrf  of 
the  laws  of  hygiene  and  sanuatiou.  Tiiey  saw 
that  they  must  teach  as  well  as  nurse,  and  in 
the  Instnutiv*!  Visiting  Nurse  Assnufion 
of  Boston  was  founded  with  this  purpose  iu 
view.  The  same  year  saw  the  organisation  of 
the  Visiting  Nurse  .Association  in  Philadelphia 
on  the  same  principles.  Two  years  later,  Chicago 
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followed  with  its  Visiting  Nnne  Association, 
which  has  since  become  the  mother  of  a  whole 
family  of  flourishing  little  associations  in  other 
cities.  From  1890  on,  organisations  for  expert 
care  and  instruction  for  the  sick  poor  in  their 
own  homes  mnlfi[']if'd  with  such  rapidity  that 
there  is  now  hardly  a  city  of  large  population  in 
this  country  that  does  not  have  its  visiting  nurse 
association  as  snrely  as  its  city  hall. 

TBB  FAITBVUL  AU.T  OF  PUBLIC-HtALTH  OITICIALB. 

Visitinu'  nursing  has.  in  fact,  become  a  part 
of  the  municipal  business.  In  every  city  where 
the  nurse  has  begun  her  work  iu  her  private 
capacity  as  nurse,  and  then  as  nurse-instructor, 
pnppnrtrd  }>y  privati'  su! iscription.  the  health 
boards  have  shown  their  appreciation  of  her 
value  in  preventing  and  eradicating  disease  by 
tjikin^  ]u  r  in  as  a  regular  part  of  their  official 
machinery.  TliO  health  department  of  New 
York  City  supports  fifty,  nurses  to  visit  the 
children  of  the  public  schools,  seven  to  visit  ami 
instruct  tu^(•rc^;)osi8  patients.  ao<1  two  to  l(H>k 
after  persons  afiiicteU  witli  other  contagious 
diseases.  Belle vue  Hospital  and  its  allied  in- 
stitutions support  one  nurse  each  in  connection 
with  their  outdoor  work  against  tuberculosis, 
and  the  members  of  the  various  visiting  nursing 
organizations  are  urged  by  the  health  department 
to  wear  its  badtrr  and  to  help  enforce  its  regula- 
tions. In  every  other  city  where  visiting  nurs- 
ing is  carried  on  some  part  of  the  administration 
of  the  health  ordinance  s  is  given  into  thr  nurses' 
hands.  In  San  Francisco,  visiting  nurses  are 
empowered  to  serve  papers  for -violations  of  the 
sanitary  regulations.  In  Chic^^o,  the  membf'rs 
of  the  Vi»itiii<j  Nurse  .\ssociation  have  just 
been  made  probation  officers  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  in  order  that  a  watch  be  kept  over  the 
physical  condition  as  well  as  the  moral  welfare 
ot  its  wards. 

These  progressive  measures  were  not  due  ])ri- 
marily  to  the  sagacity  and  insight  of  the  public 
olhrijils,  however.  T)ie  initiative  came  wholly 
IroiH  the  nurses  thenitelvi  S.  In  some  instances, 
they  have  even  met  with  opposition.  The  same 
^'is;tiIl;,'  Nurse  Association  in  ("liicairo  wl.ns*' 
members  have  been  made  officers  of  a  court  has 
only  now,  after  two  years  of  unavailing  effort, 
succeeded  in  securing  pennissioD  of  the  school 
board  to  pho  e  ..no  nurse  in  the  public  schools 
to  experiment  with  the  line  of  work  which  ia 
done  in  New  York  by  a  trained  staff  of  fifty. 

THK  MCRSK  AKn  TBI  PVBUC  SCHOOLS. 

In  San  Francisco,  Miss  Elisabeth  Ashe  and 
Miss  Daisy  Johnson,  two  nurses  from  the  Tele- 
graph Hill  Neighborhood  Aa^|^fj(^^j^p^^5^ig 
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tlioir  pprvirrs  and  siipplios  to  tlio  sdiool  lioju-d 
for  a  SIX  months'  experiment,  a  year  ago,  and 
to-day  their  work  is  a  regular  part  of  the  public- 
school  system.  Miss  H.  A.  Willis,  under  the 
auspice?  of  tho  >fntlir-'rs'  and  Fathers"  Club  of 
Boston,  iius  just  bi-guu  ii  similar  experiment  with 
a  view  toward  getting  the  system  officially  in- 
stalled in  the  Boston  schools.  In  slow  Pliilad*'!- 
phia,  the  Visiting  Nurse  Society  voluutarily  pro- 
vided a  school  nurse  for  two  years  and  a  half 
before  official  action  was  taken,  but  its  patience 
and  prrscvfTfinrp  has  Wi'xx  rewarded  at  last  with 
ail  appropritiliuu  that  will  make  it  possible  for 
the  coinptete  system  to  go  into  operation  at  once. 

In  every  rity  wliere  any  form  of  public  work 
on  the  part  of  the  visiting  nurse  has  been  in- 
itiated, recognition  of  its  value  has'  been  in)> 
mediate.  In  a  little  more  than  three  years  the 
nuT'il  er  of  nursps  in  the  Now  York  schools  has 
grown  from  one  to  fifty.  At  the  beginning  of 
one  autunmtho  caring  for  child ron  afflicted  with 
minor  contagiou.s  diseases  in  tlie  schools  instead 
of  the  excluding  of  them  was  a  dream  in  the 
mind  of  Miis  Lillian  B.  Wald.  The  next,  it 
was  a  system  in  operation  under  the  official  super- 
vision of  the  I  )(:partinent  of  Health  and  the  Board 
of  Educatii>n. 

As  hea  1  of  a  settlement  for  nurses  which  she 
had  foun«le(l  in  the  heart  of  the  East  Side,  in 
New  York,  Miiss  W'aid  had  found  an  appalling 
number  of  children  of  school  age  who  were  being 
excluded  from  school  and  deprived  of  the  bene 
fits  of  education  because  they  were  suffering 
from  some  one  of  the  minor  contagious  diseases 
which  might  easily  be  cared  for  and  cured  in 
the  school  building.  She  spoke  to  tlie  commis- 
sioner o£  health  and  the  president  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  secured  from  them  permission 
to  make  one  m<int!j"s  experiment  with  one  nnrse 
and  supplies  furnished  by  the  settlement. 

Miss  Lina  L.  Uogers,  now  superintendent  of 
the  staif  of  fifty  nurses,  undertook  the  work, 
and  in  one  month, — often  using  a  window-sill 
in  a  corner  of  the  indoor  playground  for  her 
o]>erating-room,  and  making  hundreds  of  calls 
upon  excluded  children  in  their  homes  after 
school  hours, — she  inspected  some  ten  thousand 
children  of  four  schools  on  the  lower  East  Side. 
Scores  that  had  been  excluded  for  scabies, 

eczcniii,  ringworm,  nnd  sore  eyes  were  rest<>re<l 
to  their  class  rooms  ;  while  others,  suffering  from 
really  serious  disorders  which  had  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  school  physician  at  his  wholesale 
weekly  inspection,  were  placed  under  systematic 
treatment  in  their  homes,  or  in  hospitals  and 
dispensaries. 

-Miss  Hosiers  found  a  boy  of  twelve  who  had 
never  been  to  school  a  whole  day  in  his  life,  al- 


though he  liad  pr.'sented  himself  faithfully  at 
the  beginning  of  every  term.  On  his  scalp  there 
was  a  slight  ecsema.  and  he  was  rMrularly  ex- 
cluded from  attendance  by  the  medical  inspector 
as  coming  under  the  conta pious-disease  prohi- 
bitions. He  had  become  intensely  sensitive 
because  he  could  not  read  the  signs  on  the  lamp- 
posts, and  kept  almost  entirely  awav  from  liealtliv 
association  with  other  children.  A  shelf  in  hi» 
home  was  lined  with  Tarions  boxes  which  hsd 
been  piven  him  by  the  medical  inspector,  but 
which  lie  had  never  been  instructed  how  to  use. 

Miss  Bogers  treated  his  scalp  and  showed  him 
how  to  apply  his  various  salves.  Then  she  put 
him  into  school  and  attended  him  in  bis  scliool 
building  until  bis  trouble  had  entirely  disap- 
peared. 

At  the  end  of  her  experimental  month  Miss 
Rogers  received  her  appointmeQt  from  the  Board 
of  Health  as  official  nurse-inspector  of  schools, 
and  the  Board  of  Education  assumed  responsi- 
bility for  tlie  sup])lifs  tM"'t>^«Mry  t<.)  lier  work. 
The  month  after,  twelve  nurses  were  appointeu 
to  help  her,  and  on  the  first  of  the  year  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  voted  $30,000 
for  the  work  and  doubled  Miss  Rogers'  staff. 
Thirty-five  nurses  were  appointed  for  the  second 
year,  and  Isst  January  saw  tlie  installation  of 
fifteen  more.  The  school  l  uildings  which  have 
recently  been  erected  have  included  m  their 
plans  a  special  room,  ))roperly  fitted  up,  for  tb« 
nurse's  work. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  school  nurses,  routine 
inspections  were  made  once  a  week  by  the  school 
physicians.  Every  child  with  the  least  indica- 
tion of  rontagicms  disease  was  sent  home,  to  re- 
main until  he  was  cured.  nobody  foUoweti 
him  to  his  home  to  see  that  he  began  treatmeni 
he  very  often  failed  to  come  bat  k.  T'lider  the 
present  system,  the  routine  inspection  is  made 
by  the  nurses,  and  every  child  with  the  indica- 
tions of  contagious  disease  is  sent  to  the  school 
physician.  As  the  physician  is  thus  require^!  to 
look  at  only  the  ailing  children,  he  is  enabled  to 
give  each  one  a  thorough  examination.  The 
eyes  are  tested  for  defects  of  vision,  and  the  ears 
for  defects  of  hearing.  The  teeth,  throat,  nose, 
lungs,  spine,  extremities,  and  skin  are  carefully 
gone  over,  and  a  general  test  made  of  the  mea- 

tal  action. 

Each  child  is  then  returned  to  the  nurse  with 
directions  for  treatment.    Whenever  possible. 

lie  is  retained  in  school  and  the  treatment  ap 
plied  in  the  school  building.  If  the  child  must 
be  exdnded,  the  nurse  is  required  to  follow  bim 
into  his  home  and  to  show  some  one  in  his  family 

how  to  takp  cam  of  him,  or,  if  neres<»ary,  t<i  takp 
care  of  him  herself,  except  in  the  case  of  illness 
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ot  a  highly  contagious  rhiturt".  wht-n  the  cliild  \s 
looked  after  by  one  of  the  two  cuntagious-ilisuajse 
nurses  provided  hj  the  city  for  tho  purpose. 

Before  the  nnrsfs  iMtrcducoii  tin*  np\v  systt-ni 
it  was  necessary  to  exclude  every  child  with  the 
iMKt  sign  of  eommtinicable  disesae,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  schools  from  l>cco>ning  hotbeds  uf 
contagion.  Under  the  present  regime,  the  spread 
of  disease  has  been  oven  more  effectively  chocked, 
and  yet  98  per  cent,  of  the  children  formerly  ex 
eluded  are  retained  in  tlioir  class  rooms.  Tlie 
uui-ses  report  that  as  a  rule  the  parents  are  touch- 
ing] y  grateful  for  the  care  given  thu  children 
an'!  hiivi-  [uiuctiliously  folb.twrd  uut  the  direc- 
tions, in  many  cases  the  standard  of  neatness 
and  cleanlin^  has  been  greatly  raised. 

In  the  course  of  their  regular  work  the  nurses 
liave  stwtiibli'i]  across  many  evils  out  of  their 
specitic  line,  out  which  they  have  nevertheless 
been  able  to  correct.  For  instance,  a  boy  of  eight 
was  found  in  school  suffering  from  abscesses  of 
the  neck.  As  he  was  so  weak  that  ho  could 
hardly  walk,  the  nurse  took  him  home.  Six* 
found  that  the  father  had  been  ill  and  out  of 
work  for  tnontlis.  and  that  tltt-  family  nf  six  chil- 
dren had  been  living  on  one  meal  of  beans  and 
potatoes  a  day.  The  nurse  reported  the  case  to 
ihe  C'harity  (>i  Lraiiization,  <*ecured  the  services  of 
a  doctor  and  a  visiting  nurse  for  the  father,  and 
found  work  for  the  eUlest  boy.  The  immediate 
neoessities  were  relieved  l>y  u  subscription  from 
tlif  tearliers  in  the  school  liom  which  the  sirk 
!>oy  had  been  taken.  In  investigating  the  illness 
of  one  child  in  a  certain  family  the  nurse  found 
a  boy  of  ten  who  bad  never  been  allowed  to  go 
to  school  at  all.  He  was  the  child  of  a  former 
narriage  on  the  part  of  ids  father,  and  his  step- 
mother made  use  of  him  to  pick  up  coal  along 
the  railroad  tracks.  .As  the  father  was  a  con- 
tinned  drunkard  and  perfectly  willing  to  have 
his  child  taken  off  his  hands,  the  nurse  found 
the  boy  a  good  home  in  tin;  country. 

During  the  sumraor,  the  sick  babies  in  the 
tenements  provide  the  school  nurses  with  plenty 
U>  keep  them  busy.  They  make  regular  daily 
rounds  of  their  districts,  instructing  the  mothers 
in  the  care  of  the  younger  children,  and  doing 
say  nursing  that  conies  in  their  way. 

IK  TOB  CBVSADC  A0AIN8T  TUBBBCL'LOSIS. 

Indispensable  as  the  work  of  the  school  nurse 
is  now  felt  to  be  in  New  York,  and  rapidly  as 
the  idea  of  school  •  -.r^in^  is  siireading  to  other 
cities,  the  tubercuiobis  nurse  iias  received  even 
more  prompt  recognition.  In  this  field  the  need 
for  h»-r  labors  had  1>ecoiiie  acutely  felt  before 
she  offpfcl  them.  Tlje  s})read  of  tuberculosis 
bad  given  tiie  whole  country  a  fiigbt,  and  any 


measure  to  check  it  was  seized  upon  with  almost 
frantic  eagerness.  Wlien  tlie  nurse  came  for- 
ward with  lu>r  exact  knowledge,  lier  trained 
skill,  and  her  courageous  indifTorcnce  to  the 
danger  of  infection  she  was  welcomed  by  the 
civil  authorities  and  the  victims  of  the  disease 
alike.  Health  boards  did  not  noeil  to  Vie  asked 
twice  to  make  the  visiting  tuberculosis  nurse  a 
regular  member  of  their  staffs.  They  had  al- 
ready found  out  that  without  ber  they  could 
make  uo  headway  agaiii>t  the  ili?rase. 

Two  years  ago,  the  New  Vork  Department  of 
Health  began  the  first  organised  crusade  against 
tuberculosis,  and  to-iiay  the  city  is  laid  out  into 
seven  districts,  each  one  of  which  is  in  charge 
of  a  nurse-inspector  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit 
every  case  of  tuberculosis  reported  to  the  depart- 
ment from  her  district  and  to  asc^-rtain  what 
measures  are  being  taken  to  care  for  the  victim 
and  to  protect  others  from  infection.  By  tact- 
ful (juestioning,  she  ascertains  the  number  of 
light  and  the  number  of  dark  rooms  in  the  home, 
the  total  air  space,  the  possibilities  for  ventila- 
tion, the  character  of  the  ]>]umbintr.  the  degree 
of  cleanliness,  the  iiumbei  i  n  tin-  familv.  the  char- 
acter of  the  patient's. work,  the  amount  of  his 
income,  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food 
he  is  in  the  habit  of  eating.  She  also  finds  out 
whether  he  has  a  separate  bed  and  whether  he 
is  occupying  a  well-ventilated  room,  whether  he 
spends  any  amount  of  lime  out-of  doors  every 
day,  whether  he  is  within  reach  of  a  park,  and 
wiiether  lie  has  learned  the  use  of  the  various 
contrivances  for  preventing  the  spread  of  the 
disease. 

If  the  conditions  are  not  satisfactory  and  the 
patient  is  not  well  instructed  and  under  the  care 
of  a  physician,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  nurse  to 
change  the  conditions,  to  give  the  instructions, 
and  to  secure  the  services  of  a  dispensary  doctor. 
She  does  no  actual  nursing,  and,  except  for  the 
fact  tliaf  she  lias  all  the  skill  and  tlu:  special 
training  of  her  profession,  she  is  mor<»  teacher 
and  inspector  than  nurse. 

While  tuberculosis  patients  do  not  require  a 
great  deal  of  the  nurse's  persona!  care  except  in 
advanced  cases,  almost  every  one  would  be  bet- 
ter for  her  ministrations- at  times,  and  therefore 
a  great  deal  of  the  liighly  specialized  skill  of  the 
Department  of  Health  nurses  is  held  out  of  use. 
Both  nurses  and  officials  realize  this,  and  are 
beginning  already  to  look  forward  to  a  time 
when  the  teacliiiig  and  inspection  will  be  done 
by  persons  with  just  enough  of  the  nurse's  train- 
ing to  enable  them  to  see  and  correct  unwhole- 
some conditions  and  when  their  energies  will  be 
reserved  for  the  exerc.isp  of  the  bii^ber  nctivitiee 
of  their  profession. 
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Meanwhile,  they,  together  with  the  three  visit* 
ing  nurses  from  BelleTne,  Gouvemeur,  and  Har- 
lem Hospitals,  and  the  nurses  from  private  organ- 
izations which  maintain  a  visiting-nur!»P  sprvirp. 
have  helped  to  reduce  liie  death  rate  from  tuber- 
culosis in  New  York  50  per  cent  Their  work  of 
investigation  and  inspi  ction  is  rapidly  making 
the  horrors  of  "  lung  blocks  "  impossible.  Healthy 
families  can  no  longer  move  into  infected  rooms 
jiust  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  a  tubercoloeia 
patient,  iH'crinso  the  nnrse  keeps  watch  of  every 
cose  front  beginning  to  end  and  sees  that  the 
lodgincs  are  thoroughly  disinfected  immediately 
after  death.  Instancps  of  a  person  in  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  consumption  occupying  the  same 
bed  with  an  uninfected  person  in  a  room  with- 
out light  and  ventilation  are  ( otning  less  and 
less  frequent,  for  the  nurse's  first  act  is  always  to 
secure  for  the  consumptive  a  bed  by  himself  in 
a  well-lighted  and  well-ventilated  room  and  to 
explain  tliti  posisil.ilitios  of  mofs  and  fire-escapes 
for  both  sleeping  and  living  purposes.  The  grim 
travesty  of  giving  a  consumptive  medicine  and 
prescriVtint;  fresh  air  and  exercise  when  he  is 
without  sufficient  food  lias  been  largely  done  away 
with  since  the  nurses  liavu  i>een  empowered  to 
give  their  patients  access  to  the  diet  kitchens  for 
the  tuberculosis  rations  of  milk  and  eggs. 

IKItiatlTI  TAXBM  BY  fBIVATB  OBOANISATtONS. 

Long  before  the  health  boards  began  this 
work,  however,  the  private  visiting  nnrsing 
associations  had  in  operation  an  active  campaign 
of  their  own.  In  every  city  where  there  wss  a 
visitiii.L:  nursing  ass<">cifition  something  was  being 
done.  Every  association  had  set  aside  one  nurse 
to  devote  herself  to  tuberculosis  patients^  but, 
unlike  the  !)( ^  urtnu  nt  of  Health  nurses  in  New 
York  to-day,  tlioy  not  r>n!y  songht  out  the  un- 
wholesome couditious  and  gave  inslructious  in 
prophylactic  measures,  but  they  did  the  actual 
nursing. 

As  much  as  three  years  ago,  the  Visiting  Nurse 
Association  of  Chicago  gave  voluntarily  $2,000 

from  its  always  slender  funds  for  the  formation 
of  an  anti-tnl crculosis  (•onimiit''o  nnd  from  that 
thne  up  to  the  present  the  war  against  consump- 
tion in  Chicago  has  been  waged  chiefly  by  the 
a>Hoc;fition  nurses.  Until  the  closing  down  of 
the  present  winter  the  association  maintained 
one  nurse.  Miss  Anne  Tillinghast,  at  the  tuber- 
culosis camp  which  the  Gad's  Hill  Settlement 
had  established  at  Glencoe,  111.  At  tlie  Vnoaking 
up  of  tlie  camp  tor  the  cold  weather  il  was  I'ouud 
that  Miss  Tillinghast  herself  was  among  those 
who  re  iui:*'<i  to  he  pent  to  a  mildrr  climate. 
Through  her  devoted  care  for  her  patients,  she 
had  conCraeted  the  disease  herself. 


KVBBBS'  SBTTLSHDras. 

In  order  to  perform  the  instructive  part  of 

their  work  with  the  greatest  effectiveness,  some 
of  the  nursing  organizations  operate  on  the  plan 
of  a  social  settlement.  The  nurses  liv^  in  the 
midst  of  the  peojdo  wlio  need  tlieni  most,  and 
their  patients  are  their  friends  ami  neighbors. 
Their  living  conditions  are  largely  the  same  u 
those  of  tlieir  patients,  and  they  are  familiar 
with  all  the  difficnltici  "uvi  problems  that  their 
patients  have  to  meet,  i  Iteir  home  is  a  neigh- 
borhood center  and  a  headquarters  for  the  dis- 
semination of  the  laws  of  hygiene  and  sanitation 
through  regular  settlement  classes. 

The  system  originated  about  twelve  years  ^ 
with  Miss  Lillian  D.  Wald's  Nurses'  SettU  tn*  nt 
in  Henry  Street,  in  the  heart  of  New  "i'ork  s 
great  lower  East  Side.  As  Miss  Waki  had  never 
heard  of  a  social  settlement  at  the  time,  and  as 
her  plan  of  work  grew  wholly  from  her  perform' 
observation  of  the  needs  of  the  people  among 
whom  she  was  working,  the  Henry  Street  center 
represents  an  entirely  independent  development 
of  the  settlement  idea. 

Except  for  its  specitically  settlement  features, 
it  is  to  New  York  just  what  the  varions  visitiDg 
nurse  a.s?ociatioris  are  to  otlier  cities.  Besides 
the  residents  who  carry  on  the  settlement  work 
and  do  the  nnrsing  for  the  immediate  vicinity  in 
Henry  Street  and  in  the  braneli  house  in  Seventy- 
eighth  Street,  it  maintains  the  usual  staff  of  dis- 
trict nurses.  Each  nurse  lives  in  her  district 
and  does  the  work  of  her  district,  reporting  to 
the  central  oflRce  in  Hf^nry  Street  once  a  day. 
A  young  colored  woman  covers  tlie  n^gro  quar- 
ter, and,  so  far  as  possible,  nnrsee  who  speak  the 
language  and  understand  the  temperamental 
qualities  of  the  people  are  maintained  in  the  for- 
etgu  sections. 

The  same  general  plan  is  pursued  in  the  Te* 
hama  Street  Settlement  and  in  the  Telejiraph  Hill 
Neighborhood  Association  in  San  Francisco. 
The  Instructive  Visiting  Nurse  Association  of 
Baltimore  does  not  call  itself  a  settlement,  hut 
its  work  embraces  a  number  of  distinctively  set- 
tlement features. 

PUPIL  VI.SJTINO  NTRSINO 

Until  recently,  no  nursing  of  the  poor  in  their 
homes  was  done  by  the  hospitals,  but  within  the 
last  two  years  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  in  New 
York  and  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  in  Chicago 
Imve  inaugurated  a  system  of  pupil  visiting  nurs- 
ing whereby  a  large  number  of  the  poor  receive 
the  benefit  of  a  nurses  trained  skill  in  their 
homes  and  the  pupil  nurses  themselves  the  ben- 
efit of  a  course  in  gsnerai  ontside  nursing.  In 
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CiuCigo,  the  pupil  uurses  work  uudor  the  direc- 
lion  of  tiie  Visiting  N urse  AsBocifttion.  In  New 
York,  the  work  is  done  under  tho  dii-cction  of 
on"  of  the  crrf\<lnate  ntirsps  of  the  Prosbyterian 
Hospital  training-school,  and  is  supported  hy  a 
fund  of  15.000  annually  donated  by  Mrs.  Wil' 
■  r.Mi  K.  Vanderbilt.  Sr 

Mrs.  Vaaderbilt's  motive  in  instituting  the 
work  was  edacatfonat  rather  tlian  philanthropic. 
She  was  concern*  ]  more  with  correcting  what 
she  felt  to  be  a  defect  in  the  training  of  nurses 
tbaa  with  relieving  the  necessities  of  the  poor. 
She  had  been  trying  for  years,  with  extremely 
ttn^itisfactory  results,  to  find  a  nurpn  callable  of 
taking  complete  charge  of  all  tiie  illness  in  her 
boosebold  among  the  servants  and  the'members 
of  her  family  alike  and  of  displaying  the  same  in> 
terest  in  dressing  a  burnetl  finger  as  in  carrying 
through  a  case  of  pneumonia.  Ucr  inference 
wts  that  the  hospital  training  of  nurses  was  lack- 
ing in  work  wliich  developed  initiative,  ingenuity, 
and  adaptability,  and  that  some  form  of  outside 
Bnrsing  shoald  form  part  of  the  training-school 
coarse. 

It  was  accordingly  (leci<b*'l  tliat  the  last  three 
moQtbs  of  the  course  of  every  pupil  in  the  train- 
ing'Scbool  should  be  given  to  visiting  nnrsing. 
The  work  i<  now  two  vcnrs  ol'l,  an-l  i«  jM-ononnocil 
an  unqualified  success.  The  nurses  themselves 
say  that  they  have  learned  more  from  it  than 
from  any  other  one  feature  of  their  trainingtand 
their  superiors  have  noticed  a  marked  increase 
in  those  qualities  which  Mrs.  Vanderbilt  found 
•o  eoaspicnously  lacking.  The  new  course  has 
a'^o  acted  ;is  an  rxccllcnt  check  npoii  tin-  tendency 
CO  extravagance  which  has  always  been  every- 
body's chief^grievanee  against  the  trained  nnrao. 

THE  ECONOMIC  JUSTiriCATION  OF  THE  MDRBS's 
SKRVICK. 

It  is  a  principle  of  all  the  visiting  nurse  asso- 
ciations t')  give  their  laboi-s.  not  as  cliarity,  Imt 

public  service.  Although  their  work  origi- 
aated  in  philanUiropy.  the  chief  motive  which 
animates  all  the  associations  now  Is  pare  social 
«^onom!cp  Tlospitals  are  a  heavy  expense  to 
ibe  social  body.  It  costs  infinitely  more  to  care 
foran  individual  in  one  of  these  costly  institutions 
than  in  the  indiviilual  bonie.  Hcsidcs.  it  has  been 
f<MiQd  that  in  many  instances  when  the  mother 
or  father  is  removed  to  the  hospital  the  whole 
family  gradually  lapses  upon  public  c-harity  for 
snpport.  Tf  tbn  mother  is  taken  awav  r  im  father 
seeks  forgetfulness  in  the  poor  man  s  only  pan- 
acea and  drifts  into  mendicancy  or  crime,  while 
the  children  are  left  to  run  the  streets  and  to  fall 


into  tho  children  8  societies  and  juvenile  courts. 
If  the  father  is  removed,  the  mother  must  either 
work  night  and  day  and  leave  the  children  to 
tlie  street  or  seek  help  in  public  relief.  If.  on 
the  other  hand,  mother  or  father  can  be  treated 
in  the  home,  the  family  life  and  the  family  pride 
are  preserved,  and  public  relief  is  taxed  only  for 
the  services  of  the  nurse. 

No  matter  how  numerous  the  hospitals  or  how 
great  their  capacity,  the  overcrowding  problem 
is  always  prpssinfr.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
visiting  nurses  to  relieve  this  congestion  and  to 
save  the  hospital  beds  for  acute  cases  by  keeping 
the  less  serious  ont  of  the  liosjMtals  and  givinj^ 
them  adequate  treatment  in  their  homes. 

By  doing  this,  the  nurse  not  only  cares  for 
the  individual  case  in  the  most  economical  man- 
ner, but  she  puts  into  operation  preventive  meas- 
ures which  are  even  more  valual>le  and  infinitely 
more  far-reaching  by  estaUishing  in  the  minds 
of  all  tlie  ?Tienib(  rs  of  the  family  a  wholly  new 
standard  of  living.  To  many  a  poor  family  a 
long  and  expensive  illness  has  been  a  blessing  in 
disguise.  The  ignorance  of  hygiene  and  sanita* 
(ion  among  the  tenement  dwellers  is  dno  more 
to  tiic  unfavorable  conditions  surrounding  them 
than  to  willful  negligence,  and  the  nurses  find 
tliat  as  a  rule  they  have  only  to  inform  their 
patients  of  what  is  right  to  tind  it  done.  Fre* 
quently  the  mothers  tell  the  nurses  that  they 
would  have  been  saved  endless  trouble  if  only 
the  sick  spell  had  come  y<»ars  before. 

The  services  which  the  nurses  perform  for. 
their  patients  are  almost  without  limitation. 
Unlike  most  other  specialists,  they  do  whatever 
is  to  bo  lione.  They  wash  and  dress  the  chil- 
dren, scrub  the  floors,  wash  the  dishn^  and  bay 
and  cook  the  meals.  lYherex  er  there  is  great 
squalor,  they  supply  proper  be<ls  and  bedding 
and  clean  clothing.  Wherever  there  is  want, 
they  procure  the  aid  of  the  organised  charities. 
In  case  of  need  for  glasses,  artificial  limbs, 
crutches,  or  invalid  chairs,  they  find  some  means 
of  supplying  them. 

To  avoid  the  appearance  of  giving  charity, 
they  make  a  practice  of  asking  for  a  nominal  fee 
whenever  it  entails  no  actual  hardship.  In  re- 
turn, they  maintain  with  their  patients  the  same 
!5tandards  of  etiquette  and  ethics  which  exist  >)e 
tween  the  high-salaried  nurse  and  her  wealthy  em- 
ployer. The  visiting  nurse  is  perhaps  more  free 
from  the  dangers  of  « automatic  charity"  than 
any  other  humanitarian  worker.  Ab  a  server  of 
the  community  rather  than  tho  individual  her 
work  expands  from  the  narrow  limits  of  private 
charity  into  the  broad  lines  of  public  service. 
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AGAIN,  thruugli  tliu  agency  of  the  f&cile 
prineit>le  of  interstate  commerce  regula- 

tioTi,  has  the  nmch  •  Iniffeteil  theory  of  State 
rightii  received  another  shock,  this  time  a  mild 
and  (as  mnally  the  can  praviously)  a  neoesaary 
one.  After  ignoring  twenty-mven  "pure-food 
IjiUs  during  the  last  sixteen  years,  the  United 
States  Senate,  on  February  21,  last,  by  a  vote  of 
63  to  i.  patted  the  so«caUed  Heybum  national 
pure-f(M>d  Lill."  In  registering  his  vote  against 
the  measure,  on  State-rights  grounds,  Senator 
Bailey  criticised  the  growing  tendency  to  come 
to  Congress  for  legislation  when  it  happens  that 
State  autliorities  fail  in  the  proaecution  of  of 
fenses  of  any  class. 

As  we  shall  see,  nearly  all  of  our  States  have 
elaborate  laws  relating  to  the  purity  "f  fiuul- 
stuffs  sold  to  the  public,  and  (to  quote  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture's  chief 
cliemist)  if  all  these  laws  could  be  executed  to 
the  letter  there  would  Vio  litt'e  romplaint.  in  this 
country,  of  commerce  in  adulterated  or  mis- 
branded  foods.  A  State  food  -  inspection  de- 
'  partment  however,  even  whm  erficient  in  its 
control  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  foods 
within  its  jurisdiction  (which  will  be  all  the 
more  necessary  when  a  national  law  is  finally 
put  in  operation),  caniiot  control  or  jmni^h  ;t 
manufacturer  in  another  .State  where  the  laws 
are  not  enforced.  Nor  can  a  State  regulate 
conimf  rcc  in  unbroken  packages  of  foodstuffs 
between  States. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  cannot 
make  police  regulations  of  any  kind  for  various 
States,  but  it  can  niakc  such  rrj^ulations  fur 
foodstulls,  etc.,  entering  into  foreign  jmport  or 
export  commerce,  or  interstate  commerce.  Sev- 
eral arts  relating  to  our  foreign  commerce  in 
foodstuffs  are  already  in  operation.  The  Ucy- 
barn  hill  is  a  bill  to  regulate  commerce  in  food* 
■tnffii  and  drugs  generally,  especially  interstate 
commerce.  Jt  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  tn  manu- 
facture or  sell  adulterated  or  niisoraaded  luods, 
drags,  medicines,  or  liquors  in  any  district  or 
tcrrit'irinl  pr.?sppsion  under  federal  jurisdiction, 
and  prohibits  the  shipment  of  such  goods  from 
one  State  to  another.  Punishment  by  a  fine  of 
$500,  or  by  imprisonment  for  one  year,  or  both, 
is  prescribed,  and,  in  case  of  corporations,  officials 


in  charge  are  made  responsible.  Its  enforce- 
ment is  intrusted  mainly  to  the  United  States 

pppartment  of  Agriculture,  altliough  the  cor>p- 
oration  of  several  other  departments  is  pro- 
vided for. 

The  legal  machinery  of  food'Control  varies,  of 
course,  with  the  form  of  government.  Since 
1875,  governmental  supervision  of  the  sale  of 
food  to  the  public  has  become  general  amoBg 
tlio  civilized  nations  of  t!ip  world.  Owing  to 
the  limitations  of  our  federal  governmeot,  we 
have  no  national  law  that  can  exercise  any  con- 
trol over  tiie  local  manufacture  and  sale  of  fiH)d- 
stulTs  except  for  revenue,  nor  is  it  likely  tliat 
we  ever  shall  have.  Food-control  in  the  Unikd 
States  may  be  divided,  therefore,  into  two  kindi 
— viz.,  .Statf*  cr  municipal  inspection  base  1  up'.m 
the  general  principle  of  poh"ce  powers,  and  fed- 
eral supervision  of  the  imix)rt,  export,  and  ia- 
terstate  commerce  aspects  of  the  question. 

Tlie  inspection  of  imported  and  exjwrted  food 
stufl.s  is  already  being  attempted  by  the  federal 
government.  The  much  talked  of  «>natioDsl 
food  law  "  is,  as  wo  have  seen,  principallv  a  rr«"i" 
uro  intended  to  control  the  interstate-comiueae 
phase  of  the  pure-food  question.  Its  enactment 
and  enforcement  will  asnst  the  local  (State)  gov- 
ernments considerably  in  cert.nin  jthasos  of  tl  «r 
inspection  work,  but  it  will  not  lor  an  iiiswrn 
supersede  or  render  unnecessary  the  locsl  in- 
spection law  or  work,  be  such  good,  bad,  or  in- 
different. 

State  food-inspection  work  dates  back  to  about 

18S0,  when,  as  a  result  of  a  widespread  agitation 
on  the  sul'ject  of  fnoil-adulteratinn.  a  nations! 
conuiuttee  wati  formed  ami  a  prize  offered  for 
the  best  draft  of  a  law  for  the  control  and  pre- 
vention of  food  adtiU'-ration.  The  one  cliosec 
was  that  of  Professor  Wigner,  of  London,  pal- 
temed  to  a  large  extent  after  the  English  Uw. 
It  was  made  the  1>asi.s  of  the  present  law  in 
Massachusetts,  enacted  in  1«S"2,  and  copied  with 
few  amendments  in  other  .^tates. 

TlIK    yrK.><Tl(i\  STATED. 

Such,  then,  is  very  briefly  the  history  of  our 
pure-food  legislation  up  to  the  present  time. 
Fifty  out  of  our  fifty-one  States  and  Territories 
now  have  more  or  lees  comgletp  ^g®^ 
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ltir&  honMt]y  intended  (except  in  a  few  eases) 

to  control  and  prevent  the  adulteration  of  human 
foodstulTs.  In  twenty  •  five  States  and  Terri- 
tories  u  genuine  vSLovi  is  tuado  to  enforce  tUesu 
IsvB,  with  resnlts,  however,  very  far  from  satis- 
fiwtory,  as  wo  sli.ill  s^e. 

Meanwiiile,  the  popular  agitation  iu  this  coun- 
try reganling  the  'pure- food  question"  is 
greater,  jterhaps,  than  ever  l>efore.  Wliat  are 
tlio  facts,  and  wherein  tlois  the  difficulty  lie? 
Why  are  the  .State  laws,  witJi  a  very  lew  excep- 
tioBi,  ineflectnal.  or  considered  so  by  the  pro> 
f(  ??innal  and  general  public,-  so  much  so  that  a 
oatiunal  law,  restricted  in  its  scope  as  it  must  be, 
uregarded  as  necessary  to  cope  with  thequestion? 
Why  the  almost  universal  40  to  50  per  cent. 
adiilterati<>n  of  those  food  products  that  can  l)e 
.vliilU'raied  '(  Why  the  widespread  friction  in 
the  majority  of  attempts  to  enforce  the  State 
frnxl  laws,  with  a  resultant  rinta<,'onisin  and  lack 
uf  iiealthy.  natural  couperation  on  the  part  ol 
the  repatable  trade  interests  ? 

Is  it  because  of  any  unnecessary  or  unavoid- 
able weakness  in  the  State  purr  food  laws  '  N 
it  because  lUo  American  people  iike  to  \>v.  hum 
bagged,  cheated,  and  defrauded,  as  the  illustrious 
nanmni  said,  or  because  the  Amoncnn  grorcry 
ladastry  and  trade  is  utterly  unscrupulous  and 
hss  thrown  aside  all  integrity  in  these  days  of 
tierce  business  competition  ?  Or  is  it  because 
of  the  lack  of  training  in  food  science  and  in- 
spection experience  and  discretion  on  the  part 
of  many  of  the  politician  •oiScials  (inclu«ling 
many  of  the  "  f^oiiiists  ")  C'lnccrnod  in  roml  in- 
spection work,  together  with  a  universal  popu- 
lar misunderstanding  or  lack  of  knowledge  re- 
garding the  science  of  the  most  expensive  and 
imperative  of  all  hinnan  ner*'^<iti'  <  the  primary 
form  of  capital,  the  principal  article  of  niauu- 
fscture  and  commerce, — food  ? 

■COMOMIO  IMPOBTAMGK  OW  7000. 

Food  science  is  founded  upon  and  involves 

prineipally  three  distinct  sciences, — viz.,  political 
wononiy,  p]iysioln<ry  (especially  nutrition),  aritT 
the  physiological  chemistry  of  the  animal  and 
v«>getai>le  substances  used  forfood,  briefly  known 
a"  forwl  (  lu  inistry.  The  first  namod.  with  »  few 
references  to  the  others,  concerns  us  here. 

From  the  first  laws  up  to  the  present  time, 
pure-food  legislation  has  considered  principally 
the  economic  and  commercial  afpcrt  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  earliest  laws  dealt  with  tiie  adultera- 
tion of  wines,  beers,  tea,  and  coffee,  these  being 
ar!^ong  the  most  inipnrtnnt  C' iiiunercially.  and  fre- 
quently also  from  a  levenao  standpoint.  In  very 
few  cases  were  the  inert,  worthless,  foreign  in- 
gredients added,  or  the  sobstitntions  made, 


harmful  from  a  liygienic  standpoint,  and  this  is 

even  more  generally  true  to-day.  The  whole  sub- 
j«>c't  of  ron<l  fi<!ult<'i atidn  and  its  conttol  is  alnmst 
entirely  an  economic  and  coniiuercial-t'ihical  ques- 
tion, tho  hygienic  sspeet  of  it  being  relatively 
unimportant,  although  —  unfortunately  for  the 
success  of  many  a  pure  •  food  law  —  the  most 
talked  of. 

A  glance  at  tho  list  of  adulterants  so  plenti- 
fully found  in  foodstufTs,  as  given  1m>Iow  or  in 
any  modern  food-in8|)eciion  report,  reveals  prac- 
tically no  substances  that  can  be  considered 
poisonous  or  directly  harmful  to  health  in  any 
sense  of  the  word.  The  iraarest  approach  to 
such  a  possibility  is  in  the  present  undesirable 
tendency  toward  the  Qnrestricted  use  of  certain 
anti.-ieptic  preservatives  whose  hygienic  efTeet  is 
still  a  subject  of  scientific  debate,  especially  when 
used  in  milk.  The  frequent  reference,  in  the  re- 
ports of  untrained,  prejudiced,  or  corruptefl  foi  ,d. 
inspection  officials,  to  such  an  admirable,  whole- 
some, and  valuable  food  product  as  glucose,  for 
instance,  or  the  many  harmless  coal-tar  colors, 
as  "poisonous,"  'harmful,"  deleterious."  >tc  , 
arouses  only  disgust  and  antagonism  amoag  the 
better  informed. 

rnnsirlrring  t?ir'  alanning  extent  to  which  the 
adulteration  of  foodstuils  is  practised,  it  is  in- 
deed fortunate  that  the  character  of  the  adultera- 
tion is  generally  harmless,  except  from  tho  very 
important  economic  and  moral  standpoints. 
Were  the  case  otherwise,  tlie  damage  done  to  the 
public  would  be  incalculablehygienically  as  well 
as  economically.  The  in-ipnitn  le  and  gravity, 
however,  of  the  present  annual  economic  loss 
alone,  and  its  effect  u(X)n  the  reputable  manu- 
facturers, upon  the  bettering  of  tho  condition  of 
t!io  poor,  nnd  iipf^^n  the  balance  of  available  capi- 
tal, should  make  tiie  subject  of  pure-food  legisla- 
tion of  more  interest  to  legislative  and  commer- 
cial interests  than  to  even  the  already  interested 
official,  medical,  and  general  public. 

For  it  is  a  self-evident  fact  that  if,  for  exam- 
ple, ground  cocoanut  shells  are  sold  for  pepper 
(to  the  extent  of  70  and  SO  per  cent.,  as  is  tho 
case  more  frequently  than  otherwise),  we  have 
then  an  unnatnral  inflated  value  established,  with 
a  resulting  rronotnir  Ifjss.  Money  is  .sj.rnt  for 
utterly  worthless  material  which  might,  for  in- 
stance, have  been  spent  for  additional  nutriment 
or  used  for  renting  better  quarters.  Pepper  in  it- 
self may  appear  a  s'tnall  item,  but  it  is  merely  one 
of  a  doiicu  or  so  e.xaniples  which,  however  small 
in  an  individual  case,  gives  a  very  large  figure 
when  multipli>'d  \,y  the  number  of  families  in  a 
nation, — 15,000,000,  for  instance. 

One  of  the  principal  factors  determining  the 
industrial  efficiency  of  the  laborers  of  a  nation 
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Is  found  in  th«  quality  and  quantity  of  the  food 

consumed.  In  its  rapability  for  utilizing  food 
ad  fuel  the  annual  body  may  be  likuaed  to  a 
steam-engine,  and  a  very  efBcient  one  at  that. 
If  tlie  quality  is  proper  and  constant, — and  this  is 
what  nutrition  investigations  and  dietary  stti  lios 
are  fut. — ^the  increase  in  amount  up  tt)  a  certain 
point  will  make  possible  a  greater  amount  of 
work.  The  increase  ratio  in  efficiency,  fnoreover, 
is  much  greater  than  the  increase  ratio  in  the 
amount  of  food.  The  vital  value  of  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  composition  and  nutritive  val- 
uea  of  foodstuffs  is  indicated  here. 

Wo  havo  upokeu  of  food  as  the  primary  form 
of  capital.  This  is  anotiicr  self-evident  fact 
which  every  stndcnt  nf  pdliticiil  ornnoniV  is  aware 
of.  Primarily,  capital  was  limited  to  subsistence 
for  the  laborers^  and  at  present  a  full  year's  sub> 
sistence  is  the  most  important  advance  in  a  na- 
tion's progress  toward  industrial  prosperity, 

Thf  ciuse  relationship  between  food  and  popu- 
lation is  also  of  interest  in  these  days  of  "  race 
suicide"  8peculati(ni.  Population,  theon  tieaUy, 
is  supposed  to  increase  by  geometrical  progres- 
sion. This  constantly  threatens  a  lowering  of 
the  standard  of  living,  and  in  those  classes  where 
the  "fear  of  losing  the  decencies"  of  life  (as 
rrofesBor  Senior  expresses  it)  exists  we  find  it  a 
great  preventive  check  to  procreativo  force. 
Foremost  among  the  desires  commonly  felt,  after 
the  requirements  of  mere  existence  are  met,  is 
the  craving  for  a  diversified  diet.  As  Professor 
Francis  A.  Walker  said,  '•Oni  r  let  tlic  tiadi 
tional  diet  of  a  people,  bo  it  lish,  or  tiesh,  or 
grain,  be  crossed  with  some  other  species  of 
food,  exciting  thus  the  pleasure  which  resides  in 
variety,  and  an  economic  forrc  hns  been  intro 
duced  into  the  life  of  the  community  capable  ot 
producing  mighty  results.*' 

-FOOD  MAXUFACTUKB  AKD  BXnENOITORBS. 

Food  was  referred  to  above  as  the  principal 
article  of  manufacture  and  commerce.  Accord- 

ing  to  the  latest  United  States  census,  the  manu- 
facture of  foods  (excluding  liquors)  iead.s  ali 
other  manufacturing  industries,  the  value  of  the 

annual  output  bt  ini;  |t*2.277.7'>'_',Oi)n,  or  17.5  jier 
cent,  of  the  total  value  of  the  manufactured  prod- 
ucts of  the  United  States.  This  is  ^.SOO.OOO,- 
000  greater  than  the  value  of  tlie  iron  and  steel 
industry  output.  Tt  is  a  wonderful  >  x;unplo  of 
the  growth  of  factory  methods  iu  an  industry 
once  (less  than  fifty  years  ago)  to  a  large  extent 
domestic 

Regarding  the  expenditures  for  food,  we  have 
but  to  take  into  consideration  the  well-known 
actual  statistical  fact  that  nine  tenths  of  the 
people  of  this  and  other  lands  spend  from  50  to 


65  per  cent,  of  their  income  (estimated  for  the 

great  majority  of  American  fa  in  i  lies  to  be  not 
over  f  3IIU  yearly)  for  food  alone,  not  includiag 
its  ;)ri  puration  for  the  table  at  that.  Dr.  Edward 
Atkinson  s  estimate  of  |il.50  per  week,  spent  for 
food  and  drink  for  ( acii  adult,  is  purely  moder- 
ate enough.  This,  upon  an  adult  populaliou 
basis  of  60.000,000,  gives  us  a  weekly  ejEpendh 
ture  of  $90,000,000,  which  in  a  year  won!  ! 
amount  to  the  gigantic  total  of  $4,680,000,000. 
Tt  is  probably  an  underestimate  to  say  that 
$6,000,000,000  is  expended  annually  for  food 
and  drink  for  our  ap]>roximate  80,000,000  popu- 
lation. Take  one  very  suiail  item  alone.  Ac- 
cording to  an  estimate  maiie  several  years  ago 
by  the  Aineriran  Baking  IVnvder  Ap?or;ation. 
we  buy  118,500,000  pounds  of  baking  powder 
per  annum,  at  a  cost  of  about  $35,500,000. 

It  is  an  amazing  fact  that  although  the  cost 
of  food  makes  up  so  large  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
living  and  plays  so  important  a  part  in  econotnic 
and  sociological  problems,  the  most  intelUgeot 
people  know  less  concerning  llii'  elementary  fart!? 
of  food,  its  composition,  sources,  preparatioa 
for  market,  nutritive  value,  adulteration,  mis- 
branding, etc.,  than  of  almost  any  other  neces- 
sity of  life. 

FOOD-AOrLTERATIOK. 

Having  briefly  outline  !  a  few  of  the  econom 
ic  phases  of  the  general  subject  of  food  science, 
we  may  now  proceed  to  a  brief  study  of  the  di- 
rect cnusc  of  the  pure-food  agitation, — a  subject 
involving,  in  addition  to  food  economics,  lbs 
food -chemistry  pliase  of  food  science. 

Adulteration  may  bo  divided  into  two  varie 
tii^F,  intentional  and  accidental,  the  latter  being 
usually  considered  as  culpable  as  the  former,  m 
it  is  manifestly  the  mannfaeturer's  or  dealer's 
duty  to  see  that  accidental  contamination  is 
rendered  impossible.  Food-adulteration  may  be 
also  said  to  consist  of  three  kinds, — viz..  del- 
eterious, fraudulent,  and  innocent.  An  exam- 
ple of  the  lirst  would  be  the  unrestricted  >  f 
some  preservative  or  coloring  matter  having  a 
generally  admitted  harmful  effect  upon  healUi ; 
of  the  second,  the  various  sultstitutions  men- 
tioned below  ;  and  of  the  third  kind,  the  addi- 
tion of  the  smallest  sufBcient  quantity  of  some 
harmless  coal-tar  or  v^;etable  color  to  confec- 
tionery, butter,  or  mustard  wlu  ii  catering  to  8 
perverted  public  taste  lor  gaudy  or  unnaturally 
colored  food  products.  The  usual  prohibition 
of  the  sale  of  colored  oleomargarine  is  merely  to 
lessen  the  liability  of  its  substitution  for  butter, 
and  not  to  interdict  the  sale  of  a  perfectly  wiiols* 
some,  nutritious  foodstuff.  Some  of  the  com- 
moner intentional  substitutiona,  to  be  classed  as 
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frau<iti!ent  adulterations,  are  tho  sale  of  oltjo- 
mrgarine  for  butter  ;  cereal  products  in  coifee 
and  cocoa  ;  colored  dilute  acetic  acid  tor  vine* 
pir:  colored  solutions  of  vanillin  or  couinarin 
for  vanilla  extracts  ;  mixtures  of  alum  and  acid 
phosphate  of  lime  for  cream  of  taitAr  ;  cereal 
prodaeU  and  ground  Utttihells  in  spices  ;  glucose 
Id  molasses,  maple  syrup,  and  lioiu-y  ;  rrfiner's 
syrup  in  maple  syrup  ;  cottonseed,  corn,  or  pea- 
nut oil  for  olive  oil ;  flavored  and  colored  apple 
jt  lly  and  ^'lucose  for  jams,  etc.  ;  wheat  flour  for 
backwlieat  tluur  ;  imitation  liquors  of  all  kinds  ; 
watered  milk  ;  "  filled  "  elieese,  etc 

A  particularly  exasperating  form  of  adultera- 
tion, protected.  —  in  fact,  fostered.  —  by  some 
"pure-food  "  laws,  is  the  sale  of  the  most  worth- 
kat  and  often  entirely  foreign  mixtnres  as  a 

coiripound."  tlio  latter  word  bein^  of  such  a 
size  or  so  placed  frequently  as  to  be  almoat  un- 
intelligible  or  nnmiqwcted.  In  some  States,  the 
use  of  the  word  "compound"  is  being  prohib- 
ite<l,  while  otlnTS  arc  trying  to  get  around  tbe 
difficulty  by  requiring  the  word  "compound' 
to  be  of  tlie  same  aixe  tjrpe  as  the  name  of  the 
article  supposedly  roniponndpd,  and  also  requir- 
ing a  statement  of  the  composition  on  the  label. 
In  the  last  cam,  the  ralwtanoe  is  ssi^KMedly  nn- 
d«r  control,"  as  being  sold  under  a  professed 
standard. 

In  the  absence  of  recent  complete  govern 
mental  data  it  is  impossible  to  state  authorita- 
tively the  percentage  of  adulteration  for  the 
whole  country.  In  quoting,  however,  from  tho 
reports  of  States  in  which  "food  control*'  or 
inspection  has  been  in  effect  for  some  time,  one 
certainly  cannot  be  aerused  of  magnifying  the 
evil  as  it  exists  in  the  whole  country,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  many  States  which,  having  no 
enforced  legislation  on  the  subject,  are  regarded 
as  legitimate  "  dumping-grounds  "  for  adulter- 
stsd  prodncts  of  all  kinds. 

We  will  first  consider  the  reports  of  the  food- 
inspection  department  of  the  St nf*'  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  foremost  State  iu  liiu  Uuiou  lu  the 
control  of  matters  of  public  concern.  In  1883- 
<H4,  when  the  present  efficient  system  df  food 
inspection  was  started,  the  percentage  of  adulter- 
ated products  in  those  foodstuffs  liable  to  be 
sdolterated  was  found  to  be  exactly  57  per  cent. 
Ten  years  later  (1894),  as  a  result  of  continuous 
rigid  inspection  meanwhile  and  tho  prosecution 
of  nearly  a  thousand  offenders^  this  percentage 
had  been  reduced  t<»  31.2  percent.  In  100?. 
after  nearly  ten  years  more  of  constant  inspec- 
tion and  prosecution,  the  percentage  had  fallen 
only  to  26.7  per  cent.  The  average  for  this  lat- 
ter period,  as  a  whole,  was  about  26  per  cent. 

Thus,  we  see  that  under  a  rigid  State  control 


of  long  duration  the  normal  percentage  of  adul- 
terated products  iu  those  foodstuffs  which  can 
be  adnlterated,  and  are  therefore  inspected,  is 

about  I'G  J ' !-  -  lit.  In  most  of  our  S'rates  and 
the  country  as  a  whole,  it  is,  without  doubt, 
nearly  double  that  figure.  In  New  Jersey,  after 
fifteen  years  of  investigation  and  warn  i  tigs  to  the 
trade,  but  wit!)  no  regular  inspection  and  prose- 
cutions except  for  the  sale  of  watered  milk  and 
substituted  batter,  the  writer  found  a  prevailing 
10  pi'r  cent,  adulteration  of  foods  (and  fJO  per 
cent,  in  the  drugs)  without  paying  especial  atten- 
tion to  notoriously  adulterated  articles.* 

WH.VT   Wi:   Sl'K.M)    KOlt   AD L  LThUA  1  Kl>  KOODR. 

it  is  to  be  understood,  of  course,  that  the 
above  figures  do  not  represent  the  percentage 

of  adulteration  of  all  foodstiifTs  in  usf.  Inter- 
ested parties  have  claimed  a  very  low  rate  for 
this  proportion,  but  it  is  the  consensus  of  au- 
thoritative opinion  that  the  ratio  cannot  be  less 
than  15  percent.  Taking  *6.000, 000, 000  as  our 
approximate  yearly  expenditure  for  food  (in- 
cluding beverages),  we  have  a  food-supply  of  a 
value  of  1900,000,000  i  n  an  adult<  i'.il<jd  condi- 
tion. In  other  words,  we  spend  that  amount 
yearly  for  adnlterated  foods. 

The  actual  economic  loss  is,  of  course,  some- 
wha»  less  and  more  diflj*  ult  uf  estimation,  if  not 
an  impossibility.  Dr.  McNeal,  dairy  and  food 
cominiasioner  of  Ohio,  estimatiad  that  adultera> 
lion  reduci'S  the  value  when  pure  at  least  one- 
sixth.  This  is  a  rather  low  estimate,  but  even 
at  that  it  gives  us  an  annual  economic  loss  of 
$1 50,000,000.  Dr.  A  bbott.  in  charge  of  the  food- 
inspection  work  in  Ma.aisachusetts  for  twenty 
years,  or  until  his  deaiii,  a  year  ago,  modestly 
estimated  that  the  effect  of  a  well-enforced  food 
law  lias  l)een  to  save  tho  consumers  not  less  tlian 
b  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  the  food  consumed 
in  that  State.  Applying  this  rule  to  the  food 
expenditures  of  the  whole  nation,  the  saving 
would  not  be  less  than  ^.'500.000,000  jwr  year. 

For  lIio  percentage  of  adulteration  in  indi- 
vidual foodstuffs  (which,  of  course,  varies  from 
tiiiK^  to  time)  ihc  reader  should  consult  the  vari- 
ous recent  K^tate  and  government  reports  upon 
food  control  or  inspection. 

In  the  table  on  the  next  page  the  large  num- 
lier  of  milk  saniph^?,  with  a  percentage  of  adul- 
terutiou  much  lower  than  in  most  States,  serves 
to  lower  greatly  the  percentage  of  adulteration 
fur  tlif  wlnde  list.  As  it  is.  it  bears  out  the 
above  estimate  of  a  40  to  50  per  cent,  adultera- 
tion of  ail  products  that  can  be  adulterated,  for 
the  country  as  a  whole. 

*  Report  oil  Examlnntion  of  Foods,  OfUfS,  and  PubUo 
Wator-SuppUes,  New  Jentvy,  18U3. 
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BEA80M8  AKD  REMEDIES. 

Because  tliore  i.s  very  little  adulteration  of  a 
harmful  nature  hy^ieuically,  tUere  has  beea  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  certain  trade  intereeta 
and  journals  to  coniplaccnUy  remark  upon  the 
excellent  clmrHCt*  r  (')  of  our  food-supply  and 
ignore  or  belittle  oilicial  rc^Ktrts  to  the  contrary. 
These  aame  reports  and  the  facts  given  above 
do  Hot.  liowover,  warrant  U'V  an  instant  snrh  a 
view,  and  it  is  very  uiisleadiug,  to  say  the  least, 
to  the  readers  of  these  journals^  the  reputable 
wholesale  and  n  tail  grocera.  The  manufacturer 
win)  lias  to  cliuLise  lictwcrn  triviiitr  wy*  Ids  busi- 
ness or  his  integrity  on  account  oi  unlair,  fraud- 
ulent competition  realizes  the  truth  keenly. 
Others,  interested  in  the  reputation  of  our  food 
products  abroad,  do  also.  Already  some  of  our 
food  products  are  looked  upon  with  distrust  in 
foreign  markets,  and  occasionally  excluded,  espe 
cially  where  ritritl  inspection  of  such  is  prartised. 

The  food  uianulucturers,  wholesalers  and  re- 
tailers, are,  as  a  class^  as  honest  as  those  in  any 
oilier  lino  of  industry  and  trade.  'r!ii  re  are, 
however,  a  small  number  of  naturally  dishonest 
or  unscmpuIouB  manufacturers,  as  in  any  busi* 
ncss,  and  moTO  who  are  led  by  the  pressure  of 
unnatural  competition  to  join  with  tliem  to  fur- 
nish fraudulent  products  to  the  grocers  with 
good  intentions,  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  not 
so  particular  as  to  what  ]>asses  over  their  countrrs 

Unwarranted  complacency  and  a  false  feeling 
of  eecurity  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  trade,  and 


•  Bulletin  en.  Rur(«oof  Chemiatrr*  United  States  DepaH- 
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a  ilangerouis  apathy  toward  dishonest  cuuditiuas 
on  the  part  of  many  othei-s,  together  with  the 
outrii^!it  trade  nntagonisni  aroused  by  arbitrary 
or  absurd  rulings  and  acts  of  untrained  or  in> 
discreet  food-inspection  officials,  are  the  eausei. 
therefore,  of  the  lack  of  trade  cooperation  so 
desirable  and  necessary  in  the  saccessful  ea- 
forcenieiit  of  a    puro-footl "  law. 

1'hat  such  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  rsp* 
utable  foiid  manufacturing  and  trade  interests 
(who,  by  the  way,  claim  and  do  need  protection 
against  unfair  competition)  is  necessary,  oo 
tlioughtful  student  of  the  question  will  deny. 
Without  such  a  participation  by  the  trade  in 
public  food-control  work,  the  latter  is  neces- 
sarily a  one-sided,  ineffectual,  poesibly  harsb, 
governmental  affair. 

Food-inspection  officials  seldom  interest  them- 
selves in  the  grocer's  business  except  in  the 
cold,  strict  performance  of  their  inspection  dutiee. 
They  are  prone  to  sneer  at  tlie  helpless  ignorance 
of  the  grocer  regarding  the  science  of  his  busi- 
ness and  soundly  berate  him  therefor,  but  sel- 
dom. ofTicially  or  privately,  make  any  attempt  to 
furnish  him  dati^  instruction,  or  advice  wen 
when  proeecuting  him ;  possibly  because  of  in* 
ability  to  do  so  intelligently.  It  is  the  writer's 
pleasHiitest  recollection  of  a  "pure  food"  cam- 
paign, wherein  he  was  called  upon  to  furnish  the 
expert  testimony  for  one  hundred  and  ten  esses 
involving  thirty  different  foods  and  drugs,  that 
practically  no  ill-will  was  manifested,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  he  was  able  to  personally  meet 
and  be  of  aid — by  means  of  advice  or  informa- 
tion— to  the  defen<lant  concerning  the  general 
eliaraeter  of  the  gootis  he  sold. 
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This  question  of  the  iucoinpeteucy  oi  many 
food-inspection  officials  n,  without  a  shadov  of 
•lonbt,  one  of  the  primary  aiul  must  elTective 
raiises  of  tlie  in(rflioieiiry  ami  fiidion  attcMiilin^ 
liie  attempted  enforcement  of  ••pure-food"  laws. 
While  certain  weak  points  exist  in  certain  laws, 
the  ?t;\tn  laws,  as  a  whole,  an*  coin jtt'tciit  X<>  dt';)! 
with  the  pure-food  question,  except  iu  the  im- 
port and  interstate  commerce  phases,  where  a 
national  law  is  tirsirable.  As  long,  liowover,  as 
many  of  the  food  officials, — tlio-se  who,  witliout 
any  training  in  food  science,  are  authorized  to 
set  as  arbiters  in  purely  scientific  and  technical 
<|Mi'-»rions,  ni'P''iii(  clicinist.s,"  fix  staihlrn-'Is.  find 
institute  prosecutions  (!), — are  mere  politician- 
officials,  who  may  or  may  not  have  ever  heard 
of  the  subject  of  food-control  before  their  ap- 
poinlmont,  we  onnnot  look  for  very  efficient  re- 
sults. ^^  hen  a  fanaticid  one,  with  an  overzealous 
desire  to  "make  good  "  in  the  eyes  of  the  public 
an  I  j  r.-ss.  l(/(/ins  np  on  the  food-mntrol  horison 
the  situation  becomes  positively  dangerous. 

Anything  which  tends  to  incresse  the  friction 
iHtwoon  ffovernnioutal  and  reputable  trade  in- 
terests renders  the  licalthy,  naturrd  c'<o|veration 
necetviiary  to  effectually  curb  frauduleni  food- 
trade  practices  more  or  less  impossible.  More- 
ovt-r.  siu'b  a  condition  of  afTnirs  is  the  most 
favorable  one  for  the  unscrupulous  manufac- 
turer, and  tlte  facts  show  that  he  is  not  slow  to 
take  a<l  vantage  of  it. 

Internal  dissensions  among  the  food-inspec- 
ti'pH  officials  of  a  Stale  arc  sometimes  a  cause  of 
ineffectual  enforcement  of  "  purc  food  "  laws. 
T  !•  writt-r  kii-.u.*  of  f.vo  gtjch  instances  within 
recent  years,  both  in  prominent  States  adjoining 
New  York.  In  one  case,  petty  politics  and 
"graft"  were  the  causes;  in  the  other,  the 
jealousy  of  a  notoriously  selfish  pcstty  executive 
officer,  noniinally  in  charge,  resulted  in  the 
taking  away  of  all  duties  and  nglits  of  a  very 
fiiiceessful  enforcinu:  officer  and  the  Rui>sequent 
(iisruptiou  of  a  whole  laboratory  and  field  in- 
spection force. 

Kor  tiie  healthy,  effectual  enforcement  of  a 
pure  food  law,  then,  we  must  first  have  a  cor- 
dial, earnest  cooperation  between  the  govern- 
mental and  repntable  trade  interests. 

It  must  !ii  ces«arily  be  an  intelligent  coopera- 
tion, it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  grocer, 
or  anyone  except  the- professional  food  chemist, 
be  familiar  with  the  many  comple.x  theories  and 
facts  of  organic  and  pliysiological  chemistry 
and  organic  analysis  relating  to  the  practice  of 
this  most  advanced  branch  of  applied  chemical 
science.  It  is,  however,  entirely  possible  and 
very  desirable  that  the  food-manufacturer  and 
the  grocer  should  be  familiar  with  the  properties 


and  food  values  of  the  comparatively  few  im- 
portant cODititnents  of  foodstnflfs,  and  how  the 

composition  and  value  of  such  an;  affected  in 
manufacture,  sophii-tication.  and  adulteration. 
This  IS  merely  what  every  manufacturer  and 
dealer  in  all  other  mercantile  products  finds  it 
necessary,  and  is  expected,  tn  know. 

Without  such  training  how  c<(/i  the  food  in- 
dustry and  trade  intelligently  produce,  adver- 
tise, or  sell  ?  How  can  they  even  understand 
the  meaning  of,  to  say  nothing  of  best  knowinsr 
how  to  comply  with,  the  legal  reijuiremenis  as 
set  forth  in  the  national  official  food  standards, 
recently  proclaiiia  tl  by  anlliority  of  < 'ongrcss 
and  adopted  by  some  of  the  more  intelligently 
managed  State  food  departments  ?  Is  it  strange 
that  90  per  cent,  of  the  gaudy  and  H!>erally 
worded  packages  of  foodstuffs  sold  tu  dav  show 
the  most  utterly  absurd,  impossible,  e.taggerated, 
vague,  and  unsubstantiated  claims,  statements, 
and  advice  imaginaltli'  ? 

There  is  not  a  person  of  intelligence  in  the  coun- 
try who  does  not  need  to  possess  a  more  or  leas 
general  knowledge  of  food  science.  A  broad, 
liberal  knowledgf  of  tlie  whole  sultject  is  im- 
perative on  the  part  of  the  food-inspection  offi- 
cial. A  working  knowledge  of  the  technical 
nnd  rommercial  economic  plia?es  of  it  is  neces- 
sary to  tlu^  food  manufacturer  and  dealer.  Tlie 
political,  professional,  and  general  ])ublic  cannot 
afford  to  l>e  uninformed  regarding  the  most  vital 
of  all  scientific  topics,  an  economir-  question 
wherein  occurs  an  annual  loss  fron.  iUl  causes 
(adulteration,  factory  and  domestic  waste,  inap- 
propriate nutrition,  e((\>  pstiniafed  by  iJr.  Ed- 
ward Atkinson  at  $l,uou,uuu,oou. 

On  the  sub-subject  of  nutrition,  Professor  At- 
water,  of  Wesleyan,  has  done  a  noble  work,  and 
to  him  we  owe  much  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
I'hysical  facts  regarding  metabolism.  In  the 
cheiniHtry  of  digestion,  Professor  Chittenden,  of 
Yale,  lias  rendered  notable  srrvire.  Those  are 
both  phases  of  tlie  pure-science  view  of  food 
science.  There  has  been,  however,  very  little 
attention  paid  to  the  subject  of  food  science  as 
a  whole  in  our  college  scientific  departments. 
A  knowledge,  for  instance,  of  the  exact  com- 
position of  foodstuffs  IS  fully  as  important  a 
pro'i  li'iu  in  physiological  cluunistrv  the  study 
of  how  the  body  utilizes  those  foodstuffs,  and 
one  which  we  know  just  as  little  about. 

To  get  the  chemistry,  manufacture,  sale,  and 
utilization  of  fotjdstuffs  upon  an  exai  t,  honest, 
scientific  basis  is  a  worthy  aiubitiou  fur  our 
greatest  merclsants,  statesmen,  economists,  hy- 
gienists,  and  si  i^-iitists.  The  *' pure-food  ques- 
tion "  itself  is  but  a  detail  of  the  legitimate  aim 
of  food  science. 
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RAILROAD  RATES  AND  THE  FLOW  OF  OUR 

FOREIGN  TRADE. 

BY  FREDERIC  AUSTIN  OGG. 


AS1L>E  from  the  unfailing  production  of  food- 
staffs  in  sufBcient  quantities  to  supply  our 
own  people  at  reasonalile  prirt-s.  llie  larj^cst  eco- 
nomic concern  of  the  United  Status  to-day  is 
that  just  ftud  stable  conditions  shall  exist  for 
the  transportation  of  the  vast  agricultural  sur- 
plus of  the  Middle  West  to  tlio  markets  of 
Europe.  This  matter  is  of  vital  importance  to 
many  more  people  thui  one  might  at  first  thought 
Bii|i])Ose.  It  involves  prosperity  or  the  lack  of  it 
on  the  part  of  a  very  large  majority  of  the  forty 
millions  wlio  live  between  the  AU^hanies  and 
the  Rockies;  it  atT.ctd  all  of  the  ports  of  tlie 
country  tlirou^h  winch  produce  passes,  or  ought 
normal iy  to  puss,  on  its  way  to  the  foreign  mar 


ket ;  and  it  goes  far  toward  determining  the 
eoat  of  food-Bupplies  in  Europe,  and  oonsequently 
the  standard  of  life  of  the  consuming  inassos. 

The  maintenance  of  natural,  fair,  and  stable 
conditions  (or  foreign  ccmmetee  depends,  of 
course,  upon  a  variety  of  things^-— notably  upon 
the  preservation  of  international  poaco.  upon 
tariff  regulations,  and  upon  the  ratio  of  supply 
and  demand.  These  are  the  factors,  chiefly, 
which  determine  the  amount  of  our  foroigL 
trade  and  the  countries  among  which  it  as  dis- 
tributed. In  addition  there  is  the  muinfold 
railroad  problem,  affecting  the  amount  m  no 
small  degree,  but  in  a  much  more  important  way 
influencing  the  routes  of  trade  and  tixiog  the 
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geography  of  onr  comm«reUl  prosperity.    It  is 

the  railroaJs  that  make  anJ  uiiniakc  agricul- 
tural districts,  inland  cities,  and  shipping  ports. 
It  is  they  that  have  it  in  their  power  by  their 
hvslriesa&d  manipulations  of  rates  to  condemn 
to  stagnation  vast  sections  of  the  country  which 
have  enjuyed  commercial  vigor,  to  force  into 
prosperity  others  which  have  been  conspicuously 
backward,  and,  as  a  result,  froiii  time  to  time  to 
alter  the  whole  momk  of  our  international  trade. 

A  QUKSTION  OK  EXPORT  KOUTBS. 

A  trenu-ntlous  conflict  is  developing  in  the 
United  States  to-day.  which  is  all  but  unknown 
to  the  average  citisen,  but  which  threatens  within 
a  roinp.-iratively  I'lir-f  poriiid  to  work  changes 
tiiat  will  be  astounding  when  once  they  become 
obvious.  This  is  the  conflict  of  the  great  rail* 
road  systems  and  of  our  larger  {)ort8  for  the 
control  of  the  trade  between  the  American  in- 
terior and  Europe.  The  issue,  as  it  now  stands, 
nay  be  stated  substantially  as  follows :  What 
railway  systems  are  to  dominate  in  t!if  carrying 
o£  Western  produce  to  the  seaboard,  and  what 
ports  are  to  secure  the  enormous  profits  which 
eome  from  serving  as  the  points  of  transfer  of 
this  produce  from  rail  to  steamer?  The  fight 
over  this  question,  while  somewhat  obscured  by 
the  current  diacuaaion  of  rebates,  private-car  line 
influences,  and  o'Ikt  tnaitors  affecting  foreign 
and  domestic  traffic  indiscriminately,  is  never- 
tfadew  to^ay  the  largest  single  disturbing  force 
in  the  building  up  of  a  stable  foreign  trade.  Its 
effects  are  the  mom  far-reaching  by  reason  of  its 
double  character,  it  is  a  struggle  (Ij  as  among 
the  several  east  and  west  trunk  \vaen  and  among 
the  Atlantic  ports  w  Inch  they  feed,  and  (2)  as 
between  the  lines  ruuuiug  eastward  and  those 
running  southward  from  the  great  area  of  pro- 
duction, and  between  their  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
ports  respectively.  Is  tlic  Intlk  o£  the  Western 
ex[Kjrt  trade  to  continue  in  the  hands  of  the 
east  and  west  lines,  terminating  in  Boston,  New 
York,  Pliiladelphia,  P.altiinore,  an<I  NeWjiort 
News,  or  is  it  to  be  drawn  away  by  the  Southern 
roads  whose  water  outlets  are  Mobile,  New  Or- 
leans, and  Galveston  ?  .And  in  case  it  is  to  con- 
tinue to  flow  i-astward  rather  than  southwaril, 
upon  what  basrs  is  it  to  be  distributed  auioug 
the  several  rival  roads  and  ports  which  are  at 
present  contending  for  it  ?  To  nt.'ilher  of  these 
questions,  vital  as  they  are  to  millions  of  our 
population,  can  any  man  living  give  an  answer 
which  will  be  anything  better  than  a  well-con 
sidcred  guess.  A  thoroughgoing  fight  is  on,  with 
gigantic  agricultural,  capitalistic,  and  municipal 
interests  matched  against  one  another,  and  the 
outcome  only  time  can  tell.   Some  significant 


results,  however,  are  already  apparent,  and  a 
brief  survey  of  them  may  be  helpful. 

DIVKbSION  or  PORBIOM  TBATFIC  PROM  MBW  YORK. 

Many  men  in  active  life  to  day  can  remember 
the  time  when  an  overwhelming  prnpnrtion  of 
the  foreign  trade  ot  the  U  nited  States  came  and 
went  via  the  port  of  New  York.  In  the  period 
of  the  thirties  and  forties  this  preponderance 
was  due  very  la^ly  to  the  peculiar  advantages 
afforded  by  the  Erie  Canal  as  a  shipping  route 
between  the  Uf^r  Mtasissippi  Valley  and  the 
peahoard.  Tt  was  reenforced  in  !S")'2  when  the 
New  York  Central  liailroad  pushed  the  lines  un- 
der its  control  westward  to  Chicago,  for  the  es- 
tahlishment  of  this  all-rail  conipcting  route  speed- 
ily operated  to  reduce  freight  rates  and  thereby 
still  ftirther  to  concentrate  Western  products  for 
European  shipment  at  the  common  terminus  of 
the  two  groat  arteries  of  tranic.  Tlie  same  dec- 
ade, however,  which  witnessed  this  strengthen- 
ing of  New  York's  hold  upon  the  Western 
traffic  saw  the  ripening  of  new  conditions  whidi 
put  the  ascendency  of  the  metropolis  in  increas- 
ing jeopardy.  In  1853  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad,  begun  in  1S28,  when  railroad -building 
was  in  its  infancy,  was  pushed  westward  beyond 
Cumberland  (its  terminus  from  1842)  to  Wheel- 
ing. The  competition  for  the  carriage  of  the 
produce  of  the  lower  Ohio  \'ftll(  y  which  it,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal, 
had  long  been  offering  the  Northern  routes  be- 
came at  once  very  much  more  formidable.  The 
commorcinl  importance  of  Baltimore,  far  from 
insignificant  at  any  time,  began  to  increase  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  In  1858  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  reached  Chicago.  afT<.>rding  rhilaJel- 
phia,  and  in  time  Baltimore  also,  a  hitherto  un- 
paralleled opportunity  to  draw  upon  the  traffic 
of  the  noi-them  Middle  West  and  by  so  much 
to  sap  the  commercial  prosperity  of  New  York. 

The  decade  following  the  Civil  War  saw  a 
phenomenal  increase  in  nilway  mileage  through- 
owi  the  ronntry,  and  the  upehot  was  that  the 
virtual  monopoly  once  enjoyed  by  the  metrop- 
olis was  gradually  but  inevitably  overthrown. 
The  rounding  out  of  direct  all-rail  connections 
V  etween  other  seaboard  cities  and  the  {iroducing 
areas  of  the  interior, — e.g.,  the  extension  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  to  Chicago,  in  1 874, — broke  up 
traffic  and  distributed  it  wiik-Iy  among  tlie  rival 
roads  and  ports.  The  two  most  important  of 
the  latter  were  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  ;  but 
the  increasing  efficiency  and  enterprise  of  the 
Boston  &  Albany,  a  road  opened  for  use  as 
early  as  1841,  threw  Boston  likewise  into  the 
field  as  an  active  competitor,  while  Portlaiid, 
Providence^  Perth  Amboy,  Norfolk,  Wilming- 
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ton,  Cliarleston,  Savaunuh,  and  otiicr  ports  in 
time  obtained  Western  vonneetiona  and  suught, 
ill  varying  degrees  to  divert  foreign-bound  trade 
from  its  accufttomed  cliannela, 

THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OP  PORT  DIFFERENTIALS. 

IJy  I.S70  tli<'  rivahy  1  if t\vet»n  tho  P(^nnsy!vania 
and  the  New  V  ork  Central  had  become  so  costly 
to  both  that  a  compromise  was  entered  into 
\v]ier«'by  the  first  port  differentials  in  railroad 
liistory  werodefinitoly  established.  It  was  agreed 
that  for  products  of  tiie  Middle  West  the  rate 
to.  Baltimore  should  be  five  cents  per  hundred 
]KMinds,  and  to  Pliil.idolphia  three  cent?,  less 
lhau  that  to  New  York.  The  grounds  upon 
which  the  Pennsylvania,  backed  by  its  two 
great  terminal  ports,  demanded  this  differential 
in  its  favor  were  two, — (I)  that  the  distance 
from  Chicago  to  Baltimore  is  11 1  miles  less,  and 
from  Chicago  to  Philad.  lphia  1)0  iiiileH  irss,  than 
fn  in  Chicago  to  New  York,  and  therefore  the 
shorter  haul  justified  a  lower  rate  ;  and  (2)  that 
the  ocean  rates  from  Baltimore  and  Philadel* 
phia  were  considerably  higlicr  tlian  from  N*«  u' 
York,  and  that  in  order  to  equalize  the  through 
rate  from  the  })lace  of  production  to  the  Euro- 
pean market  the  inland  end  of  tlie  Southern 
traffic  mu8t  be  cheaper  than  that  of  the  North 
em.  It  was  urged  tliat  unless  the  Western 
shipper  could  place  his  produce  in  Liverpool  or 
Hamburg  at  as  low  cf-st  <  i>i  lialtimore  or  I'hila 
delphia  as  via  New  York  ho  would  not  ship  by 
the  Southern  line,  and  that,  the  ocean  rates  being 
higher,  he  could  not  do  this  unless  the  rait  rates 
were  lower.  The  validity  '  f  tliese  ariruments 
was  not  admitted  by  the  otlicials  of  the  New 
York  Central,  but  to  avert  the  losses  incident  to 
rate  wars  they  reluctantly  bound  themselves  to 
ai>ide  by  the  differential  agreement. 
.  The  arrangentent  stood  until  March,  1876. 
In  April,  1877.  after  utotlier  era  of  ruinous 
rritecnttincr.  a  n<>w  compjK-t  was  entered  into 
by  liie  four  leading  trunk  lines  then  existing, — 
tho  New  York  Central,  the  Erie,  the  Fennsylva* 
nia,  and  tli'-  !5;t!timore  k  Ohio, — for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  "  effecting  an  equalization  of  the 
agK'i^gitte  cost  of  rail-and-ocean  transportation 
bt'twi^en  all  competitive  points  in  the  West. 
Northwest,  and  Southwest  and  all  domestic  and 
foreign  ports  reached  through  the  cities  of 
Baltimore.  Philadelphia,  and  New  York."  Tho 
cliiof  'Visions  of  this  atrrpcTni-nt  were  that 
freight  ciiarges  on  east-bound  traffic  should  be 
three  cents  leas  to  Baltimore  and  two  cents  lees 
to  Philadelphia  than  the  rates  to  be  established 
from  time  to  time  to  New  York,  and  that  tho 
rate  to  Boston  should  never  be  allowed  to  fail 
below  that  to  New  York.    The  differential  was 


demanded  by  the  Southern  roads  and  ports  on 
the  same  grounds  as  before,  chiefly  that  ss 

ocean  rates  from  lialtimore  and  Philadelphia 
were  higlier  than  from  New  York  and  Boston 
il)e  lower  rail  rates  were  essential  to  equalize 
the  terms  of  competition  for  the  handling  of 
thronfrh  freiixht. 

Though  suspended  a  number  of  times  and 
subjected  at  least  twice  to  rigid  investigation  by 
commissions,  the  differentials  i  stublished  by  the 
agreement  of  1 S77  have  continued  in  operation 
to  this  day  (••xcept  that  in  1S1M>  the  differential 
on  all-rail  i^naiii  was  reduced  one-half),  and  they 
are  «till  tlie  basis  for  rate-niakin;^  lai  ;iM  fureitrn- 
bound  produce  shipped  eastward  from  or  through 
the  territory  comprised  in  the  Central  Freight 
AssMciatinn.  This  dws  not  mean  that  port  dif- 
ferentials have  Ix'come  a 'permanent  and  gener- 
ally approved  feature  of  railroad  economy.  The 
Northern  roads  acceded  to  the  sysUmi  in  the 
first  place  only  as  a  last  rrsort  against  the  .  vils 
of  unrestricted  competition.  With  &  few  excep- 
tions, they  have  never  admitted  the  rightfulness 
(){  tho  dilT-'rential  princij>!''  as  Mpjiliid  to  the 
foreign  trade,  and  they  have  never  regarded 
the  settlement  of  1877  as  anything  more  than  a 
provisional  means  of  securing  peace.  They  he* 
lieve  that  if  they  are  fortunate  enough  to  pos- 
sess certain  advantages  over  their  .Southern 
rivals  they  have  a  legal,  and  even  a  moral,  right 
to  exploit  til  advantagi'S  to  the  utmost.  They 
tlierefore  stand  ready  to  seize  upon  any  oppor- 
tunity that  may  offer  to  repudiata  the  differen- 
tial system  without  precipitating  a  rate  war. 

BOSTON  AKD  KKW  YORK  OFPOSK  THE  OIFFBRBMmii. 

The  keenest  resistance  to  the  differentiah, 

however,  arises,  not  from  tlu!  radroads,  but  from 
the  nortii  Atlantic  ports,  notably  lioaton  and 
New  York,  which  have  in  late  years  been  called 
upon  to  witness  the  gradual  slipping  away  of 

their  foreign  commerce  and  a  correspon<Hng  in- 
crease in  that  of  cities  to  the  south  which  are 
fed  by  the  roads  enjoying  the  differential.  Now, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  tlie  most  skilled  expert  in 
transportation  economics  has  never  l>een  able 
to  demonstrate  conclusively  that  the  principle 
of  the  differential  is  either  right  or  wrong,  or  to 
nieapiirrt  the  e.xact  efft-cts  of  the  prevailing  dif- 
ferenli.ii  on  tho  prosperity  of  the  railroads  or 
the  ports  or  on  the  sum  total  of  our  foreign 
nnir.r.rvcr.  A  year  and  a  half  atro  the  w!:ale 
question  was  thraished  out  in  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion conducted  by  tlie  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
nnssion,  but  with  results  which  were  far  from 
decisive  one  way  or  the  other.  The  merchants' 
organizations  of  Bostuu  and  New  York,  how- 
ever, believe  very  firmly  that  the  differentiala 
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hATe  operated  decisively  to  divert  traffic  to  the 

'■differential  ports."  fliiofly  riii'adclphia  and  Bal 
timore,  and.  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  ap- 
pearances, they  seem  to  be  pretty  well  wftrranted 
in  the  opinion. 

Certain  it  is  thai  the  export  trade  of  the  two 
Northern  porta  haa  been  growing  relatively  slug- 
frish  dtirini?  the  past  decade,  while  that  of  their 
S'onthorn  rivals  has  cviilciitly  received  a  mighty 
Stimulus  from  some  source.  Take  as  a  single 
illustration  the  combined  export  of  flour,  wheat, 
ami  corn  fr*)m  the  six  ports  of  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  naltimoro,  Norfolk,  and 
Newport  News.  In  187^,  77. U  per  cent,  passed 
through  New  York,  2.4  per  ceat.  through  Boa- 
t(>!i,  r.  'j  per  cfiit  tlirough  Philadelphia,  12.7  per 
cent,  througli  Baltimore,  0.1  per  cent,  through 
Norfolk,  and  none  through  Newport  News.  In 
ISS7  the  percentages  were:  New  York,  53.9; 
Bo-l.Ti.  1ft..-;  Philadelphia,  10;  Prdtim. ao,  2i.?>. 
lu  i«i>7  they  were;  New  York,  '62A  ;  Boston. 
10;  Philadelphia.  13.7;  Baltimore,  2S.1.  And 
iti  10U3,  New  York.  :!7..')  ;  B<.ston.  9 C  :  Phila 
delphia,  17.4;  Baltimore,  28.1.  In  the  period 
between  1873  and  1903  the  export  traffic  of  New 
York  in  these  three  leading  commodities  fell 
from  three-fourths  to  two  fifths  ;  that  of  l^.st■-n 
gained  in  the  first  halt'  and  lost  in  the  second  ; 
that  of  Pliiladelphia  was  multiplied  by  three; 
and  that  of  Baltinit'fc  was  aliiinst  drmMi'd. 

in  commercial  circles  everywhere  the  normal 
thing,  so  it  is  consitlered,  is  growth,  expansion, 
increase  of  business.  It  is  so  with  a  city  or  a 
nation  no  less  than  with  an  mdividual  or  a  cor- 
poration. Tiie  prosperity  of  a  shij'piug  port  is 
bound  np  in  so  greata measure  with  the  volume 
of  its  commerce  that  no  maritime  city  likf  Bea- 
ton or  New  York  can  be  expected  to  acquiesce 
quietly  in  any  state  of  affairs  which  tends  to 
deprive  her  of  the  stimulus  to  loc.-il  business 
operations, — banking.  bri)kerag«',  and  wholesale 
dealing, — and  the  multiplied  demand  for  labor 
about  warerooms,  elevators,  railway  yards,  and 
wharvrs  whicli  are  rrcntful  inevilaMy  at  any 
intersectional  point  of  rail  and  ocean  commerce. 

The  question  whether  differentials  are  to  be 
continued,  as  the  Interstate  ('ommerce  Commis- 
sion has  recently  recommended,  and  if  sowliether 
on  the  present,  scale,  touclies  a  wide  variety  of 
interests,  but  the  railroads,  which  it  most  imme- 
diately concerns,  are  at  a  deadlock  upon  it,  and 
as  a  result  iha  agitation  of  it  has  fallen  to  the 
four  leading  Atlantic  ports.  It  has  become  dis> 
ttnctly  *D  issue  of  Boston  and  New  York  vs. 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  The  argtmionts 
which  Boston  and  New  York,  through  tln-ir 
oommercial  organization?,  bring  forward  against 
the  continuance  of  the  differential  system  may 


be  sammarised  as  follows :  (1)  That  the  aweep- 

ing  reduction  of  inhmd  frei^dit  rates  since  1877 
has  doubled,  and  iu  some  casus  trebled,  the  pro- 
portion which  the  differential  bears  to  these 
rates, — for  example,  the  Philadelphia  differen- 
tial on  flour  increased  from  6.3  per  cent,  of  the 
total  rate  in  1880  to  12.9  per  cent,  in  1904  ;  (2) 
that  even  if  there  ever  existed  such  differences 
in  ocean  ratfp  from  the  various  |M>rts  as  were 
alleged  to  exist  in  1877,  they  have  practically 
disappeared,  so  that  now,  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ferential, the  through  rates  for  Western  products 
are  actually  lower  via  the  Southern  ports  than 
via  the  Northern,  though  even  the  fonuer  have 
never  insisted  on  more  than  a  strict  equality ; 
(3)  that  as  the  total  sliipping  diptniir'e.  l  y  land 
aud  sea,  from  Chicago  to  Liverpool  via  ik>ston 
is  4.031  miles,  and  via  New  York  4.106  milee, 
while  '  "(  T'hiladelphia  it  is  4,15,'>,  and  via  Balti- 
more I,'i(i7.  if  there  is  to  be  a  difference  of  rates 
at  all,  the  iXot  iliern  routes,  being  shorter,  ought 
to  be  free  to  offer  lower  than  the  Southern  ;  and 
(l)tliat  ill  tlu'ir  huperior  harbor  and  terminal 
facilities,  greater  storage  capacity,  more  fre- 
quent s^lings,  larger  and  faster  steamers,  direct 
relations  with  more  foreign  ports,  and  better 
banking  arrangements  New  York  and  Boston 
posfiess  a  large  number  of  natural  and  acquired 
advantaiKes  over  other  ports  which  ought  nor- 
mally to  attract  and  hold  a  greater  share  of  our 
iureign  trade  than  they  do  at  present. 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  a  very  slight 
difference  in  ro.-t  i.n  sufTicient  to  divert  from  one 
shipping  route  to  another  grain,  flour,  and  other 
products  in  the  transportation  oi  whicii  speed  is 
a  relatively  unessential  factor.  Often  one  cent 
on  the  liari'cl  is  enough  to  d<>tnr:iiin.>  the  route 
of  flour,  and  one-eighth,  even  oDo-sixteenth,  of 
a  cent  a  bushel  on  grain.  The  mercantile  inter- 
esta  of  New  York  and  Boston  feel,  therefore, 
that  with  ocean  rates  to  Kurope  siihstrinti.illy 
equal  from  all  our  Atlantic  ports,  and  witli  rail 
rates  lower  to  the  Southern  than  to  the  North- 
ern, tlie  Imlk  of  the  Western  export  trade  can- 
not be  prevented  from  falling  into  the  Southern 
channels,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are 
cheaper.  The  two  cities  consider  themselves 
victims  of  an  artificial  arrangement  which  has 
no  longer  any  leKitimato  reason  for  existence. 
The  defense  which  comes  from  the  merchants* 
associations  of  the  Southern  ports  is  simple  and 
clear-cut,  even  if  not  altogether  convincing,  it 
amounts  snbstantially  to  a  flat  denial  that  ocean 
rates  are  even  approximately  equal,  and  a  spe- 
cific aftirmati  n  that  those  from  the  Southern 
porta  are  enough  higher  than  those  from  the 
Northern  to  render  the  present  differentials  ab- 
Bolntely  necessary  in  order  that  the  former  may 
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C'liipetr  with  the  Utter  for  the  liandling  of  th« 
Western  trade  on  anything  like  equal  terms. 

Thus,  in  reality  the  whole  matter  hinges  on 
tbe  question  of  oeeaa  rates.  ETerybody  agrees 
that  the  desiraMo  thing  is  to  prosorvf!  through 
rates  which  will  be  as  nearly  equal  as  ^ssible 
via  all  ports.  The  Sonthem  ports  daim  they 
liio  so  DOW,  the  Nortliem  claim  they  are  not 
I'-nth  aro  right,  and  both  arc  wrong.  The  crux 
ol  tlio  problem  is  tho  utter  instability  of  ocean 
rates,  which  rendem  the  through  rate  via  any 
port,  north  or  south,  sometimes  very  hi^rli. 
sometimes  very  low,  and  always  liable  to  sud- 
den and  sweeping  change.  The  rates  of  ocean 
transportation  arc  thus  variable  because,  quite 
unlike  rates  on  land,  they  rise  and  fall  in  al- 
most exact  proportion  to  the  demand  for  space. 
They  may  even  be  reduced  to  nil,  for  ships,  in 
obedience  to  their  published  Bchedulcs,  must 
sail  at  stated  times,  they  must  have  ballast, 
and  it  may  be  judged  more  economical  on  the 
whole  to  carry  goods  free  of  cost  than  to  fill  the 
hold  witli  yaiid  at  seventy-five  cents  per  ton.  Not 
so  long  a^v,  ill  lieu  of  other  cargo,  a  consign- 
ment of  wheat  was  carried  across  the  ocean 
three  times  free  of  char>:e  hiotwoon  Boston 
and  Liverpool.  Ocean  rates  fluctuate  daily, 
eyen  hourly.  Different  lines,  different  vessels,  * 
even  different  parts  of  the  cargo  of  the  same 
vessrl,  exhibit  no  uniformity  whatnver.  The 
prevailing  practice  is  for  each  company  to  get 
as  much  traffic  as  it  can  for  those  of  its  ves- 
sels whose  yjassenger  buBinops  compels  sailing 
on  regular  schedules,  and  to  get  it  at  whatever 
rates  can  be  obtained.  The  conditions  of  oeeaa 
transportation  ordinarily  do  not  permit  the  ac- 
tual cost  of  cnrriaere  be  taken  into  acconnt. 
From  this  it  must  be  apparent  that  anything  like 
a  fixed  system  of  equal  throagh  rates  for  West- 
ern produce  via  ail  Atlantic  ports  it  the  aheer^ 
est  dream. 

OOKAN  KATES  TUE  DISTUBBIXO  FACTOK. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  not  n<«cesgary  that  the  effort 
to  work  out  a  fair  distribution  of  commercial 
opportunities  among  the  great  Atlantic  ports  be 
abandoned.  The  essential  thing  is  that  this  ef- 
fort  be  directed  toward  an  aspect  of  the  problem 
which  is  really  capable  of  solution.  The  obviovu 
place  to  begin  is  at  the  point  where  the  question 
i8  merely  one  of  fact.  The  Southern  ports  say 
their  ocean  rates  are  higher,  the  Northern  say 
they  are  not.  Common  sense  dictates  that  the 
thing  to  do  is  to  find  out  which  assertion  is  true. 
On  account  of  the  fluctuation  of  ocean  rates,  this 
is  not  an  easy  task,  ljut  if  a  thorough  system  of 
minuto  records  of  rates  at  the  various  ports  were 
instituted  and  carefully  kept  up  throagh  a  period 


of  years  covering  the  ordinary  variations  of 

local  conditions  it  is  entirely  reasnnaMo  to  sup- 
pose that  a  body  of  data  would  be  acquireil  from 
which  could  be  derived  quite  satisfactorily  the 
actual  relation  of  Northern  and  Southern  rat<'8. 
On  such  a  basis  alone  can  the  question  of  the 
legitimacy  of  the  differentials  be  decided  with 
assunmce,  and  the  Interstate  Com nu  rre  Com- 
mission might  well  add  to  its  usefulness  by  tak- 
ing up  some  such  method  of  getting  at  the  facts 
involved  In  this  important  problem.  If  difleren- 
tials  are  found  to  l)e  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  an  equality  of  average  through  rates,  let  them 
stand  ;  if  not,  let  the  powers  that  made  them 
abolish  them.  If  it  can  be  proved^  as  New  York 
and  Boston  people  an'  wont  to  say,  that  they 
servo  to  give  an  artificial  advantage  to  certain 
ports,  all  unprejudiced  pMfions  must  agree  in 
prononnciniT  tlieni  jiernicious  ;  for  it  is  of  funda- 
mental interest  to  the  country  as  a  whole  that  no 
shipping  ports  be  subsidized,  that  traffic  be  fairly 
distributed  among  competing  roads  and  ports 
in  proportion  to  ability  to  handle  it, 

FLOW  or  PRODUCTS  THBOUOH  GULP  FOKTB. 

Meantime,  however,  while  the  .\tlantir  ports 
and  the  trunk  lines  which  connect  them  with 
the  interior  are  contending  over  the  distribution 
of  theWesteni  export  trade  that  trade  promises 
in  a  lareerand  larger  meagu re  (o<i|ip  away  from 
all  of  them  together.  By  unprecedented  strides 
the  South  is  coming  to  her  own  again  com- 
mercially, and  if  we  are  to  judfje  by  tho  events 
of  the  past  three  or  four  years  another  decade 
will  see  foreign^bonnd  products  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  passing  out  via  the  greater  Gulf 
ports  in  ns  matter  of  course  a  fashion  as  they 
did  in  the  days  l>efore  slavery  and  the  war 
Stifled  the  commercial  life  of  Dixie.  A  year 
ago,  New  Orleans  was  the  second  of  the  coun- 
try's cities  in  aggregate  exports,  and  G&lveeton 
the  third.  The  past  twelve  months  have  seen 
the  position  of  these  two  ports  revers  al,  but 
there  has  been  no  diminution  of  their  hold  upon 
the  foreign-bound  traffic  of  the  Mi<idlo  West. 

The  advanced  position  which  the  Onlf  porta 
now  occupy  is  a  product  of  railroad  development 
and  railroad  ingenuity  pure  and  simple.  The 
comparative  d^pness  of  ccmstmetioii  and  ease 
of  transportation  over  the  levd  territory  of  the 
lower  Missigsippi  Valley  has  induced  an  era  of 
railroad- building  in  tho  South  during  the  past 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  quite  unparalleled  in  the 
country's  history.  The  work  is  still  in  iffogress. 
and,  indeed,  one  of  the  roost  interesting  episodes 
in  our  economic  development  to-day  is  the 
strenuous  rivalry  of  the  Frisco- Rock  Island 
system,  the  Gould  lines^  and  the  groop  of  roads 
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known  in  Louisiana  as  the  Red  River  lines  for 
the  easiest  grades,  the  best  crossings,  the  largest 
port  fifteiliti«s,  ftod  the  quickest  eonttraetion 

whereby  to  rouni!  out  thoir  connectionB  between 
the  great  grain-producing  areas  and  the  Gulf. 
The  one  towering  object  of  them  all  is  to  reach 
Nev  Orleans,  even  as  the  Illinois  Ci-ntral  has 
lonjET  ago  done,  by  the  natural  grade  of  the 
Western  rivers,  and  to  open  up  a  way  by  whicli 
Western  freight  can  be  brought  to  the  seaboard 
and  exported  more  r!irnp'v  than  by  any  line  run- 
ning to  the  East.  The  6outh  now  has  come  to  have 
nearly  62,000  miles  of  rsilway  ;  2,24.3  miles  were 
hnih  daring  the  past  twelve  months,  and  3,50G 
are  proierteti  for  lOOf;.  L;irt,'t'Iy  through  the 
induonco  of  the  railroads,  ocean  transportation 
facilities  are  rapidly  being  regained  by  the  South* 
em  ports,  so  tliat  they  are  no  longer  dependent 
upon  mere  tramp  steamers,  but  have  direct  con- 
nections by  the  most  modem  veisels  with  all 
the  leading  countries  of  Europe.  The  net  result 
already  has  V.een  m  enormous  «  dovelopment  of 
export  trade  in  grain.  Hour,  and  provisions  that 
two  years  ago  New  Orleans  alone  began  to  ex* 
reed  New  York  in  the  annual  export  of  com 
and  wheat  by  more  than  1,000.000  bushels. 

All  this  means  more  than  can  bo  told  for  the 
rejaTenation  of  the  South  ;  other  sections  of  the 
country  feel  that  it  likewise  means  more  than 
can  be  told  for  them,  but  after  a  very  diilerent 
fashion.  The  Atlantic  ports,  the  railroads  feed- 
ing these  ports,  and  those  cities  of  the  Middle 
West,  like  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  which  have 
thrived  by  the  Eastern  traffic  are  the  interests 
which  have  manifested  most  alarm  at  tlte  turn 
thinirs  are  taking.  The  diversion  of  traffic  hna 
given  rise  to  many  rate  wars  between  the  i<^t- 
em  and  the  Southern  roads,  and  various  differen- 
tials have  been  agreed  upon  from  time  to  time 
respecting  trade  via  the  two  groups  of  ports. 
On  the  haati  of  tower  cost  of  railway  transporta- 
tion and  higher  ocean  rates,  a  differential  on 
grain  a'veraging  about  four  cents  on  the  hundred 
h&s  been  maintained  for  some  years  in  favor  of 
the  Sonthera  roads.  But  no  single  arrangement 
has  been  allowed  to  stand  long,  and  the  whole 
question  is  now  in  chao^  as  it  has  been  since 
the  rate  war  of  a  year  ago. 

In  the  fight  between  the  Southern  and  the 
Eastern  rn»<ls  and  ports  the  latter  have  invahi 
able  allies  in  the  cities  of  Chicago  and  til.  Louis. 
Those  cities  are  the  great  primary  markets  at 
which  "Western  products  are  concentrated  for 
shipment  to  the  East,  but  if  the  traffic  is  to  be 
diyerted  to  the  Sowth  they  must  give  way  to 
other  cities,— chiefly  Kansas  City  and  Omaha, — 
which  enjoy  a  more  favorabie  location  relative 
to  the  Southern  roads.    Through  preference  in 


elevation  charges  and  other  more  or  less  legiti- 
mate means,  the  Kansas  City  Southern,  the 
Frisco,  the  Missonri.  Kansas  ft  Texas,  and  other 

lines  leading  out  of  these  points  have  already 
brought  it  a!>out  that  practically  all  of  the  vast 
shipments  of  grain  which  now  pass  through  the 
Guif  go  directly  southward  from  Kansas  City 
and  Omaha  without  over  reaching  t'liicago  or 
St.  Louis  at  all.  The  same  transformation  in 
shipping  routes,  therefore,  which  threatens  to 
undermine  the  commercial  prosperity  <>f  all  the 
greater  Atlantic  ports  ia  striking  a  scarcely  less 
staggering  blow  at  the  supremacy  of  the  two 
largest  cities  of  the  M  idd  le  West  The  figh  t  will  be 
tlie  more  '.ntense  for  this  rea<*on.  1  twill  1  e  fiercer, 
also,  because  after  ail  it  will  not  be  waged  on 
very  nnequal  terms.  The  advantages  which  the 
Soutlu-rn  roads  and  ports  enjoy  are  not  so  de- 
cided as  appears  on  the  surface.  In  the  first 
place,  moat  of  the  Western  grain  for  export  orig 
i nates  in  territory  which  is  pierced  l«y  lines. — tlio 
Atchison,  Burlington.  Rock  Island,  Wahash, 
and  others, — that  have  direct  rail  connections 
with  Chic»igo,  but  not  with  the  Gnlf.  This  in 
itself  is  enough  to  throw  Inrgo  quantities  of 
grain  into  the  Western  metropolis,  whence  it 
can  still  be  shipped  most  cheaply  to  the  East. 

Then,  in  point  of  distance  the  Southern  roads 
have  no  great  advantage.  The  short  line  dis- 
tance from  Omaha  to  New  Orleans  is  1,009 
miles;  from  Omaha  to  Baltimore,  1,273.  This 
difTerenre  of  only  ahuut  two  liKiidn-d  miles, 
upon  such  a  commodity  as  grain,  is  not  enough 
to  require  any  marked  disparity  in  rates.  In 
the  third  place,  the  ocean  distance  to  the  Euro- 
pean mark>  t  from  the  Gulf  ports  is  from  2,.'>00 
to  a.ouo  miles  greater  than  from  Baltimore,  and 
despite  all  the  uncertainty  characteristic  of  ocean 
rates  such  a  doubling  of  the  distance  involved 
cannot  but  operate  in  the  long  run  to  raise  the 
average  quite  matermtly.  Finally  must  be  men- 
tioned the  superior  dockage  and  lighterage  facil- 
ities of  the  Eastern  ports  as  compaied  with  the 
Southern,  and  the  greater  density  of  t rathe  in 
the  Bastera  territory,  which  largely  eliminates 
the  expense  of  moyiiiLr  e!ii|tty  cars.  Taking'  all 
of  these  considerations  together,  it  is  (juite  ap- 
parent that  in  the  contest  lor  the  control  of  the 
Western  export  trade  the  Eastern  roads  and 
ports,  while  seriou.sly  menaced,  are  by  no  means 
iiopele&jily  outclassed.  By  the  exercise  of  the 
keenest  ingenuity,  the  most  relentless  energy, 
and  the  boldest  enterprise  they  mav  contrive  to 
retain  a  very  fair  share  of  this  trade,  though 
already  their  former  monopoly  is  gone  forever, 
and  when  the  Panama  Canal  is  completed  a  new 
and  perhaps  an  irresistihle  force  wili  be  thrown 
into  the  scale  against  them. 
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otlier  lending  English  journals,  is  thorouprlily  f.tniiMnr  xvtth  the  pwent  sttOAtiOQ  in  th«  BttfffMl  Empire.  Thla 
article  was  written  frojii  St.  Petersburg  early  in  February.) 


I.S  tho  Kussian  )::enius  cxclusivt'ly  critical 
aud  auaiyticai,  or  lias  it  a  Byntbelic  aud 
creative  force?  U  the  Slav  capable  of  build- 
ing up  aa  well  aa  of  pulling  down  ?  In  art,  in 
literature,  in  religion,  and.  above  all.  in  politics, 
can  tii(?  .Slavonic  races  do  inoro  than  shelter 
tlietnaetvea  witliin  more  or  Ics-s  presentable  iini 
tatinim  f>f  thf>  8iructnres  reared  by  the  niigiity 
nations  of  tho  south  aud  the  west  if  Aud,  to 
coDceDtrate  these  doubts  upon  the  situation  that 
haa  of  late  revived  them,  is  thu  Kussian  people, 
now  gtrnirprl'nt?  with  niifrht  and  main  to  release 
itself  from  tiie  paralyzing  grasp  of  uutocrucy, 
capable  of  producing  in  its  atead  a  strongly  knit 
political  syeteiii  fit  to  endure  the  stress  and  strain 
of  this  twentieth  •  century  world  ?  The  frag- 
mentary answers  that  history  can  give  to  snch 
«]Uestion8  as  these  are  not  encouraging.  No 
Slavonic  people  has  yet  8ucceede<i  in  evolving  a 
stable  and  prosperous  domocratie  state.  For 
successful  Bulgaria  is  ."Slavonic  only  in  language  ; 
and  Poland,  Hoheniia,  and  Servia  a,'  ivll  the 
i»aine  melancholy  story  of  high  hopes  defeated 
through  some  strange  Bn<1  fatal  lack  of  inner 
cohesive  force.  The  Russian  people,  now  per- 
haps to  embark  on  the  perilous  waters  of  democ- 
racy — is  it  uf  tougher  fiber  than  these? 

Sfi  far,  the  revolutionary  nioveinciit  ii.is  shown 
un  the  surface  chiefly  its  (lestructive  sidf  Tiii.-; 
i»  a  necessary  quality  of  revolutionary  force, 
which  most  destroy  the  old  to  make  room  for 
th»'  new.  Hut  from  underneatli  tliis  tumultuous 
surface  .some  actual  and  visible  facts  of  organ- 
ization have  mad(!  their  apfiearance. 

TKADK-LXloXS  AM;   I'liDl  KSSluNAL  LEAOt'ES. 

These  are  more  or  less  along  the  Hue  of  de- 
tailed trade>union  work,  valuable  so  far  as  it 

goes,  and  full  of  promise  for  the  future.  In  the 
south  of  Russia  the  movement  is  of  older  dale 
than  m  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  certain  towns, 
Bttch  as  Kharkov,  the  trade-unions  are  already 
a  very  powerful  social  fmro,  directing  and  con 
trolling  the  political  activity  of  the  working- 
m«n.  It  is  true  that  reaction  haa  set  in  and  the 
'  t'lopment  of  the  unions  has  been  momen 
tanly  checked,  but  .Socialists  and  radicals  per- 
ceive now  most  clearly  the  path  of  organization 


that  must  be  followed,  and  they  will  not  readily 
be  turned  aside. 
Closely  akin  to  the  Russian  trade-unions,  in 

many  cases  separated  from  these  by  almost  im- 
perceptible transitions,  are  the  unions  '  f  tiieiii' 
I>er8  of  the  intelligent  professions,  whu  h  liavc 
been  formed  in  large  numherB  during  the  year 
Tlif'sp  iniinn.s  proved  to  bo  nio«t  eiTectivo 
weapons  of  political  conflict  during  the  luontha 
preceding  the  publication  of  the  Manifesto  of 
Constitutional  Liberties  (October  30,  last).  Vmi 
orated  in  the  League  of  Leagues,  they  directtil 
the  activity  of  almost  the  whole  of  the  intelli- 
gent classes  of  the  empire,  and  secured  an  ex- 
traordinary unity  of  artion  at  tbe  time  of  the 
great  revolutionary  strike.  The  organization 
has  its  defects,  but  these  make  themselves  seri- 
ously felt  only  on  those  occasions  when  it* 
tnachinery  is  applied  to  pnr|>oscs  iiut  strictly  il.*^ 
own.  For  the  l^eaguc  of  Leagues  is  nut  a  polili 
cal  party,  nor  is  it.  properly  speaking,  a  revo- 
lutiiinary  organization.  Its  function  has  leen 
to  prepare  the  ground  ;  to  bring  together  into 
one  body  the  scattered  and  nndisciplined  units 
of  the  intellectual  classes  ;  to  accustom  them  to 
political  discipline — to  common  work  for  a  com- 
mon object.  This  function  it  lias  admirably 
fulfilled,  and  its  history  8U])plies  one  weighty 
argumetit  agaiii.<t  t!ie  view  tliat  th«  Kussian 
genius  lacks  the  organizing  faculty. 

The  tremendous,  widespread  Ctctober  strike 
spread  as  though  under  the  compulsion  of  some 
inner  necessity — as  though  t1i.»  spirit  of  the 
whole  people  were  dictating  a  ^vaul  elemental 
act  which  the  few  existing  organizations  could 
not  hope  to  direct  or  control.  The  raiUvavmeu 
struck  almost,  so  it  seemed,  as  the  result  of  a 
mistake,  bat  their  example  was  followed  by  fac- 
tory workmen,  shop  assistants,  printers,  govern- 
ment oflicials.  lawyers,  professors,  magistrates, 
until  the  whole  of  the  national  life  stood  still  in 
terrible  and  menacing  protest 

TUR  GODXCIL  OF  WOSUfEM. 

The  force  that  so  suddenly  swept  over  Russia 
jusit  a.s  suddenly  found  its  instrumentality.  Dur- 
ing the  first  few  days  of  tlie  strike  there  were 
formed  in  St.  Petersburg  aud  Moscow  councils 
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of  workmen's  deptitips.  wliich,  from  the  be^fin- 
oing  of  November  until  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber, directed  the  revolutionary  energy  of  the 
workmen  in  the  capitals.  Each  industrial  estab- 
lishment sent  into  the  council  one  or  more  dele- 
gates thoroughly  well  acquainted  with  the  feeling 
of  their  comrades,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  infor 
tnation  8uppii»'d  I'V  its  delogates,  together  with 
iu  owD  view  of  the  political  couditions  of  tiie 
moment,  the  council  determined  whether,  when, 
aot!  in  what  form  a  strike  was  advisable,  pre- 
«»•••>>>,  li  ti  e  tftcfii's  to  fit'  employed  by  the  work- 
in  rugard  to  their  employers,  and  issued 
newspapers,  pamphh'ts.  and  proclamations.  It 
fwdily  attained  such  an  cxtraordinai y  degree 
of  authority  as  to  induce  the  reactionary  editor 
of  the  Novoye  Vremyn^xt  delare  that  two  govern- 
ments now  existed  in  St.  Peterslmrg,  the  "Witte 
cabinet  and  the  Council  of  the  Workmen's  Depu- 
ties, and  that  of  the  two  the  council  wieldeil  tlm 
gn  ati  r  power. 

The  council  was  by  no  ni(>aii*<  n  ["'rfort  organ- 
isation. It  made  mistakes, — notably  in  its  order 
to  the  workinprmen  to  secure  for  themselves  an 
fight-hffiir  working  day  hy  tin'  revolutionary 
nietliod  of  simply  stopping  work  at  the  end  of 
the  eight  hours.  It  is  open  to  very  serious 
doubt,  too,  whether  the  results  of  the  second 
strikn.  whicli  fnltowed  so  spco  lily  npon  the  great 
Octol)er  strike,  were  beneticial  or  the  reverse. 
All  this  and  much  more  may  be  admitted,  and 
yet  the  fact  n-niaiiis  tliat  the  Council  of  Work- 
men's Deputies  was  a  compact  and  powerful 
organization,  which  united  the  St.  Petersburg 
workmen  under  strict  discipline  and  prevented 
irregular  ontbitrsts  of  revolutionary  forces. 

This  powerful  organization,  the  Council  of 
Workmen's  Deputies,  was  the  immediate  and  in- 

•'vitablo  product  of  tl:at  elemental  spirit  of  ri'Vt>- 
iution  which  is  so  often  dreaded  as  a  more  de- 
structive force.  This  eonstmctive  work,  done 
by  what  may  he  called  the  left  wmg  of  the  revo> 
Intionary  army.  s<»rves  to  show  the  constructive 
capacity  latent  in  elements  of  society  whose  ac- 
tivity has  been  regaideti  as  mainly  destructive. 

Tliere  are  othor  revrildtiofiarie?.  who  shrink 
distinctively  from  the  idea  of  destruction;  who. 
while  hatinsT  the  existing  order  and  ardently 
longing  for  the  uew  age,  hope,  almost  in  spite 
of  themselves,  that  the  transsitifvn  tnny  be  ac- 
complished without  any  violent  dmlocation. 
Physically,  they  are  often  weak  and  nervous ; 
they  are  unacrtistomod  to  hard  manual  labor  : 
they  know  the  geography  of  their  iii*rary 
walls  far  better  than  the  open  field.  Yet  such 
men  as  thsse  I  saw,  on  lied  Sunday."  in  ,St. 
Petersburg,  rise  suddenly  from  their  pcats  in  tlie 
Public  Library,  at  the  news  that  workmen  were 


l)eing  slaii^'ht4'red  in  tlie  f^treets,  and  cry  :  "  Let 
us  go  and  die  with  them,  our  comrades  !  "  These 
men,  and  many  others  standing  politically  to  the 
right  and  left  of  them,  have  devoted  their 
thoughts  almost  exclusively  to  the  corislnictive 
side  of  tho  revolution.  They  have  spent  liie 
year  in  6xing  the  outlines  of  the  Russian  state 
that  oiijrlit  to  lie  ill  t],i  i !i;ineiliati'  future.  Two 
months  ago,  these  w^u  seemed  on  the  verge  of 
coming  into  power.  Now  they  are  again  in 
in  their  accustomed  place  in  the  revolutionary 
ranks,  grasping  firmly  tlieir  constructive  ideal. 

PART  rLAVED  BY  THK  IKliPTVOS 

TJoiighly  Hpeiiking,  this  may  be  called  the 
zomstvo  section  of  the  revolutionary  movement. 
It  was  natural  that  the  semstvo,  or  district  and 
provincial  runil  councils,  should  devote  itself  to 
constructive  i)olilical  work.  They  were  the  de- 
posits of  tho  last  great'flood  tido  of  Russian  politi- 
cal thought,  a  per[ictual  reproach  to  the  bureau- 
cratic ri</fi>.>.  the  ph  il^:P8  of  a  happier  future.  In 
these  organs  of  local  self  government  Russians 
were  trained  to  political  action,  learned  to  dis* 
linguish  tho  theoretical  from  the  practical,  and 
beciitne  sensitive  to  the  actual  demands  of  the 
place  and  time  they  were  living  in.  Their  ex- 
perience as  zemstvo  workers  perpetually  re- 
minded them  of  the  need  for  more  extensive  po- 
litical reforms.  The  government  harassed  them, 
oppressed  them,  closed  their  schools,  dismissed 
their  ttachers,  thwarted  tlieir  efTiirt.s  to  effect 
technical  and  sanitary  improvements,  and  in 
every  way  checked  tho  healthy  development  of 
the  zemstvoB*  work.  The  existence  side  by  side 
of  Vniresueraey  and  '/.oTTistvos  was  an  anoinalv 
the  absurdity  of  which  became  more  and  more 
glaring  as  the  CsaVs  ministers  became  more  ar* 
bitrary  and  tiini'e  severe.  .\iid  when  at  last  tho 
insolence  of  the  bureaucracy  culminated  in  von 
Plehve's  brutal  r^tflte  the  patience  of  theaemstvo 
men  was  utterly  exhausted.  Plehve  forbade  a 
common  zemstvo  organization,  even  for  such  a 
purpose  as  the  relief  of  the  wouuded  in  the  Far 
Bast,  but  for  several  years  before  he  became 
Minister  the  pre  i^idents  of  the  various  provincial 
zerostvos  had  been  meeting  in  secret  to  discuss 
plans  for  common  action.  When  Sazonov's 
bomb  suddenly  removed  Plehve  from  the  scene 
the  /ernstvns  in  all  parts  of  European  Hufisia  liad 
already  begun  to  realize  a  deep  community  of 
intereste  and  to  feel  the  urgent  necessity  for 
|>olitiral  reform. 

In  the  mild  reign  of  Prince  Svyatupolk  Mirski 
the  first  congress  of  semstvo  leaders  was  held 
in  a  private  house  in  St.  Petersburg  and  drew 
up  a  programme  of  demands  which  the  govern- 
ment must  grant  immediately  if  the  country  is 
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to  be  saved  from  catastrophe.  The  first  con- 
gnwB  was  followed  by  ft  second,  which  Msembled 

last  April  ill  Moscow.  There  the  zemptvn  rank 
and  tiie  was  much  more  fully  represented,  and 
two  parties  at  once  became  discpmible, — ft  eon> 
aervfttivo minority,  led  by  M.  Sliip  v.  and  ftgrveftt 
democratif*  ntajonty,  whose  chi'  f  spokesman  was 
M.  Petrunkevich.  M.  Shipov  and  his  party 
seceded  ftfter  the  coniirresB  had  declared  for  uni- 
versal snfTra;_'r>,  Init  t-  ok  part  in  the  cnalition 
congress  in  June  under  the  stress  of  the  great 
fear  engendered  by  the  Tsushinift  naval  disaster. 

By  this  time  the  pau-zemstvo  organisation  was 
an  accomplished  fact,  and  it  bccariif^  possible  to 
convene  congresses  witliout  any  more  difficulty 
than  that  involved  in  the  personal  hostility  of 
tliij  povernmf  iit.  Thn  mncliinpry  of  th>^  organ- 
ization was  gradually  perfected ;  steps  were 
taken  to  insure,  first  of  ftU,  ft  more  adequate  rep> 
resentation  of  all  the  provincial  zemstvos ;  sec- 
ondly.  of  provincpf<  in  which,  so  far,  no  zeiiistvo 
existed;  and,  finally,  of  non-Hu$»iuu  liatiuuali- 
tiee.  The  congresses,  which  were  convened  from 
time  to  tinip  to  take  nccmint  of  fr<'S!i  ilcvflcip- 
ments  in  the  political  situation,  elaborated  in 
greater  and  greater  detail  the  Liberal  political 
programnio.  acquireti  steadily  increasing  au- 
tliority,  and  wcrr^  retjardcd  for  a  time  as  a  kind 
of  im|)erial  parliament. — a  symliol  of  the  national 
representative  assembly  that  was  to  be.  The 
pxpcntive  com?Tiitt--o  ml  in  Mosfow,  prosfrvinp 
continuity  of  action  as  between  one  congress  and 
its  successor,  and  taking  the  initiative  in  the 
convocation  of  each  assembly.  The  convocation 
of  a  congress  was  a  revolutionary  act ;  every 
participant  was  a  revolutionary,  and  came  to 
Moscow  knowing  perfectly  well  that  he  was  run- 
ning: tlie  risk  of  arrest,  possibly  of  ili  ath.  Yet  in 
spite  of  all  hindrances  from  witliout,  tije  organi- 
sation grew  and  pt  oi^pered. 

tniC  CKAMOIPATtOK  LKAODK. 

The  constructive  force  of  the  Liberal  revolu- 
tioiiarii's  was  not  exhausted  in  the  production  of 
the  adniiralile  zemstvo  organization.  Tlie  zemst- 
vo  movement  would  have  been  an  isolated  enter- 
prise of  country  gentry  had  it  not  been  for  its 
close  connection  with  the  Emancipation  League, 
a  conspirative  organization  which  arose  over 
three  years  ago.  The  Emancipation  League  in- 
cluded both  zematvo  Liberals  and  members  of  the 
intelligent  classes  in  the  towns  ;  it  had  local  com- 
mittees in  almost  all  parts  of  the  empire.  It 
was  served  by  a  strong  staff  of  self-denying 
workers,  carriiMl  on  si  <  irt  propauranda  work 
among  the  workman  and  peasantry,  helped  to 
form  workmen's  unions,  published  in  Stuttgart 
and  Paris  the  Liberal  magazine  Oxvi^jdente,  and 


lent  its  liaud  to  all  the  manifold  varieties  of  rev- 
olutionary work,  of  which  only  those  engaged  in 

it  realize  the  full  extent.  Not  all  the  mem^  crs 
of  the  league  were  Liberals  iu  the  Western  sense ; 
many  were  by  conviction  Social  Democrats,  who 
did  not  for  various  reasons  see  their  way  clear 
to  join  the  Social  Democratic  party.  When  the 
time  of  more  open  contest  arrived,  in  the  early 
part  of  last  year,  it  was  the  Emancipation  League 
that  rendered  thn  chief  serviro  in  tlie  f.n-mation 
of  the  Professional  League ;  it  was  with  the 
help  of  the  Emancipation  Lesgne  that  the  senst* 
vo  organization  became  strong. 

With  the  publication  of  the  T>uma  law.  in 
August,  it  became  clear  that  the  period  of  par- 
liamentary work  was  within  sight,  and  that  it 
was  time  to  exchange  the  organization  of  the 
purely  revolutionary  period  for  somethtug  more 
durable.  And  thus  out  of  the  majority  frse- 
tions  of  the  zemstvo  organization  and  the  Eman- 
cipation League  arose  the  Constitutional  Dmnch 
t  tatic  party,  which  within  a  few  weeks  hlwr  as 
formation  succeeded  in  extending  its  organizs- 
li'  n  vcr  a  groat  part  of  Kuropoan  Russia.  Tlie 
zeui^ivo  orgaai/,aiion  still  exists,  and  is  ready  to 
do  service  again,  if  need  be.  The  Emancipation 
League  is  merged  very  largely  in  the  Constito- 
tional  Democratic  party. 

Much  organizing  work  has  been  accomplished 
since  the  publication  of  the  October  manifesto^ 
Imt  in  so  far  as  it  lias  lioin  dono  on  the  assnirp- 
tion  that  political  liberty  has  been  conceded  it 
cannot  be  regarded  as  revolutionary.  This  work 
does  not  prove  a  great  deal  in  regard  to  the 
future  developmrnt  of  Russia.  It  affords  no 
guarantee,  for  instance,  that  the  empire  may  not 
fall  a  prey  to  internal  dissensions,  and  the  viro- 
lout  attacks  of  party  on  party  evf  n  suirgest  fears 
of  the  contrary,  lb  by  no  means  insures  tiat 
the  integrity  of  the  empire  shall  be  preserved, 
that  the  nt  w  state  shall  have  the  qualities  of 
durability  and  permanence.  But  it  does  dem- 
onstrate most  clearly  that  the  liussian  revo- 
lution is  far  from  being  merely  negative  in 
character  ;  that,  with  all  its  i>assion  of  prot'-st 
and  resistance,  it  is  ceaselessly  organizing,  cease- 
lessly building  up.  The  impelling  force  of  tb« 
liusaian  revolutit-n  is  nut  a  blind  and  bestial 
ferocity,  but  the  ardent  longing  of  living  men 
and  women,  who,  mentally  and  morally,  have 
outgrown  their  bonds,  to  eecape  into  a  wider 
life.  It  would  hardly  seem  necessarv  to  in^^i^t 
on  this,  but  at  moments  when  revolution  spptlis 
by  its  destructive  energy  it  requires  an  effort 
to  remember  that  the  builders  are  ever  a  hnild 
ing.  For  the  crash  of  ruin  sounds  afar,  but  one 
must  strain  one's  ear  to  catch  the  sound  of  the 
hammers  of  tlie  tireless  carpenters. 
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WITITIX  the  past  year,  geolojjry  has  achieved 
tiie  greatest  triumph  of  its  science.  The 
great  age  which  it  has  placed  upon  our  eftrth 
must  now  h«  everywhere  accepted.  Tlio  lut 
foriiiidal>lfi  barrier  raised  by  modern  )))iysic8 
against  geologic  conclusion  has  been  broken 
down. 

The  roci'nt  iliscovorv  of  that  rrnw  property  of 
matter  colled  radio  activity  has  immensely  broad- 
ened our  worid'Coneeptions.  E*rlb*itndy  has 
Iteen  affected  by  it  as  it  noV6r  WW  liefore.  It 
has  given  to  geological  science  a  new  weapon  and 
a  new  IBeld.  For  the  age  of  our  earth,  mathe- 
maticianB,  pbyaicists^  and  astronomera  are  now 
able  to  accept  withnnt  question  the  figures  which 
the  geologist  had  establisked. 

The  age  of  the  planet  npon  which  we  live  has 
long  )yccn  a  theme  of  great  interest  to  mankind. 
It  is  a  subject  which  has  received  the  attention 
of  thoughtful  men  from  the  earliest  times.  Yet 
only  witiiin  the  last  hundred  years  have  definite 
data  been  found  fnr  satisfactory  determinations. 
A  century  ago,  an  Knglish  geologist  by  the  name 
of  WiUirai  Smith  discovered  the  key  to  a  geo- 
logical time^Bcale.  Since  that  time  rapid  progress 
has  b**en  made  in  getting  tonfetluT  ("acts  benrin^ 
uiK>n  the  earth's  span  of  life.  To-day  the  work- 
ing  scheme  of  geologic  chronology  reata  npon  a 
foundation  that  has  fstood  rvory  tp^t. 

The  establishment  of  an  adequate  time-scale 
for  the  rock  formations  of  the  globe  marks  the 
most  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  earth- 
science.  From  it  dat.  s  the  birth  of  modern 
geology.  It  took  a  quarter  of  u  century  and  the 
master-mind  of  Lyell  to  shape  the  idea  into  a 
practical  plan.  Fifty  years  of  most  rigid  appli- 
cation have  demonstrated  the  marvelous  intui- 
tiveness  of  the  bold  conception.  When  newly 
et-taMished,  this  time-scale  in  geology  stretched 
out  the  age  of  our  earth  enormously  beyond  the 
generally  accepted  biblical  period.  From  G.OUO 
years  the  geologists'  estimates  grew  into  100,000 
year?,  and  tlicii  into  1,000,000  years,  until  the 
figures  were  for  more  than  50,000,000  of  years 
for  the  stratified  rocks  alone.  As  a  result  there 
was  waged  one  of  the  bitterest  controversies  in 
the  history  of  the  warfare  between  science  and 
religion,  which  Andrew  D.  White  has  so  clearly 
d«pieted.  But  to  day  acientist  and  diyine  are 
in  practical  accord. 


The  data  from  whicli  gDologic  time  may  be 
calculated  are  of  two  very  distinct  kinds.  The 
one  is  physical  and  astronomic  in  character ; 
the  other,  purely  geological.  This  natural  divi- 
sion has  given  rise  to  opposing  schools  of  scien- 
tists, which  have  arrived  at  very  diverse  conclu- 
sions. For  nearly  half  a  century  the  physicists 
have  arrayed  every  battery  against  itie  geolo- 
gists, but  to  no  purpose.  The  latter  have  stood 
only  the  more  resolute  and  more  strongly  in* 
trenched.  Tho  utmost  limit  that  the  physicists 
could  pnspibly  conredo  regarding  the  age  of  our 
earth  was  about  twenty  niilliona  of  years.  Lat- 
terly, the  least  limit  that  the  geologists  could 
admit  was  one  hundred  millions  of  years.  How, 
then,  could  so  vast  a  discrepancy  be  reconciled  ? 
The  late  answer  of  the  physicists  is  one  of  the 
greatest  triumphs  for  modem  geological  science. 

A  CONPAHIBON  OV  WOBKfKO  MKTUODS. 

In  his  presidential  address  before  the  Ameri- 

ran  Association  for  the  Advancomcnt  of  Science, 
a  few  years  ago.  Professor  llarkness  compared 
the  working  methods  of  the  physicist  and  of  the 
geologist,  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  he 
said  that,  "  With  precise  data,  the  methods  of 
astronomy  lead  to  very  exact  results,  for  mathe- 
matics is  a  mill  wbii^  grinda  exceeding  fine ; 
but,  after  all.  what  comes  out  of  a  mill  depends 
wholly  upon  what  is  put  into  it ;  and  if  the  data 
are  uncertain,  as  is  the  case  in  most  cosmolog- 
ical  problems,  there  is  little  to  chooso  between 
the  mathematics  of  the  astronomer  and  the 
guesses  of  the  geologist."  Both  kinds  of  deduc- 
tions are,  therefore.only  questions  of  sound  logic, 
and  the  cnnrlusiinns  may  bo  eqnallv  rfliable. 

The  geologist  computes  geologic  time  by  means 
of  a  number  of  entirely  independent  methods. 
One  of  the  most  important  ways  of  making  cal- 
culations of  this  kind  is  V)y  considerintr  the  total 
thickness  of  stratifie*!  rocks,  the  rale  of  accuinti- 
lation  being  derived  from  estimates  made  upon 
the  present  speed  witli  which  d»-iK)sits  arc  laid 
down  along  the  continental  borders.  Other  cal- 
culations are  based  upon  the  rate  of  erosion  dur- 
ing a  given  geol'  giral  period, — as.  for  example, 
since  the  end  of  the  last  glacial  period.  Ptill 
another  method  is  by  the  estimates  placed  upon 
the  relative  differentiation  of  past  life. 

Contrasted  with  this  manner  of  deduction  are 
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the  purely  physical  or  sBtronomic  metbcHlB.  The 

rate  of  th*>  (•(wling  of  t!io  eartli.  or  the  Hpoed 
with  which  its  heat  radiates  into  space,  is  sus- 
ceptible of  mathematical  expression.  The  influ- 
ence of  tidal  friction  forms  another  basis  of  cal- 
culation. A  third  considtTation  is  th«^  rntowitli 
which  the  sun  parts  with  its  heat.  There  are  a 
number  of  other  methods,  both  geological  and 
physiral,  Imt  tliosc  montionod  are  the  leading 
ones,  and  amply  suflice  for  illustration. 

THK  ESTIMATB  OK  OXK  HU-NDUKI)   Mil  f.I<>.\  YBABS. 

The  Wst  geological  estimates  of  tlio  of 
our  globe  are  iu  close  agreement.  From  the 
time  when  the  record  of  the  stratified  rocks  be- 
gins to  tho  pro.c;ont.  the  figures  iire  something 
over  100,000,000  years.  While  some  of  the  ea-, 
timaies  vary  considerabty  both  above  and  below 
the  period  mentioned,  the  general  results  are 
not  materially  affected.  A  generation  ago.  cal- 
culations of  the  earth's  age  were,  for  the  most 
part,  very  much  len  than  one>half  of  the  figure 
given  abovi\  Dana,  for  instance,  computed  the 
length  of  I'aleozoic  time  at  about  36,000,000 
years ;  of  Hesosoic  time,  9,000,000  years,  and 
of  (  enozoic  time,  3,000,000  years,  making  in  all 
48,001). (KM)  years.  Recently,  however,  there  has 
been  I'ounil  beneath  the  vast  Paleozoic  sequence 
an  assemblage  of  rocks  of  enormous  extent. 
All  geologists  are  now  agreed  in  placing  the 
time  equivalent  of  these  pre-Cambriau  elastics 
as  equal,  at  least,  to  the  entire  time  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  beginning  of  the  Paleozoic  era. 
Taking  into  considcralioi^  this  fact,  oven  Dana's 
estimate  is  doubled,  aud  reaches  very  aciirly  the 
100,000.000  mark. 

Biologists  toll  us  that  at  tlin  licginiiini:  of  Pale- 
ozoic time  life  in  general  was  already  nine-tenths 
differentiated.  There  must  have  been  a  period 
of  time  prior  to  this  during  which  organic  forms 
tiourished,  and  during  which  sediments  were 
laid  down,  that  was  very,  very  long.  This  early 
period,  pos.sibly,  was  not  ten  times  as  long  as 
from  Cambrian  timo«  to  the  present,  as  the  fig- 
ures cited  might  suggest,  but  it  certainly  was  at 
least  two  or  three  times  as  long.  From  all  these 
differt'iit  snurc-  s  onv  ran  arrive  at  a  comparative 
scheme,  if  we  consider  the  ratios,  we  get  for 
Archeozoic  time  2.1.  for  Proterozoic  time  38,  Pa- 
leozoic time  28.  Mesozoic  time  S.  C'enozoic  time 
3,  and  we  obtain  for  tli<  total  number  of  years 
something  liko  1  .')(>.noo.uiMi. 

Based  u})on  physical  and  astronomic  data, 
the  maximum  estimates  fc)r  the  time  that  ha> 
elapsed  since  ijtratined  rocks  began  to  l>e  laid 
down  are  from  10,000,000  to  'iO. 000.0(10  years. 
Lord  Kelvin  and  Clarence  King  give  the  last- 
mentioned  figures  as  their  latest  results.  Tait 


allows  only  the  first-named  estimate.  George 

Darwin,  reasoning  from  the  retardation  of  llie 
earth's  rotation  by  tidal  friction,  has  cooclnded 
that  not  over  57,000,000  years  could  bare 
elapsed  since  the  moon  separated  from  the  earth. 
But  the  pliysicists  rt  st«'.i  their  case  on  assumi*- 
tious  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  are  not  in 
the  least  tenable. 

OBOUwr  coNrmitEn  by  thk  discovrrv  op 

.Since  the  announcement  of  the  marvelous  dii' 

rovery  of  radium,  some  of  our  ideas  concerning 
the  cosmic  aspect  of  our  earth  have  undergone 
revolutionary  changes.  No  single  conception  has 

experienrod  rnoro  fundamental  ovohition  I'mn 
has  taken  place  in  the  doctrine  of  the  secular 
cooling  of  the  globe,  that  the  physicists  have  so 
long  assumed,  and  to  which  they  liave  so  long 
tfuaciously  liuld.  That  the  earth  is  a  self-cool- 
ing glubti,  is  a  tenut  that  uu  physicist  for  a  mo- 
ment doubted.  That  the  earth  is  also  a  self- 
heating  glolic,  is  an  idt-a  tliat  nn  nnf,  nntil  ver>- 
recently,  even  fancied.  'I'iie  recognition  of  radio- 
activity in  matter  has  changed  all 

Regarding  the  age  of  our  earth,  the  physicist 
now  not  only  admits  that  his  former  psfitnati's 
of  10,000,000  to  20,000,000  of  years  are  much 
too  small,  but  he  is  willing  to  grant  the  geolo- 
gist his  fullest  mpftsiire  of  tinir\  n<-  rven  go« 
further,  and  is  willing  to  give  the  geologist  ten 
times  his  claim  for  the  span  of  terrestrial  exist* 
ence. 

Speaking  of  the  newly  discovered  imiIim  a>  tive 
properties  of  matter,  George  Darwin,  m  ias  re- 
cent presidential  addresa  before  the  British  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  inak«>s 
the  statement  that  they  show  that  concentration 
of  matter  is  not  the  only  souree  from  which  the 
sun  may  draw  its  heat  Ho  further  says,  re- 
garding the  evolutionary  history  of  the  earth, 
that  now  '■  It  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  from  .'>00.000.000  to  l.ooo.oon 
yeai-s  may  have  elapsed  since  the  birth  of  ti  r 
moou.  8uch  an  estimate  would  not  seem  ex- 
travagant to  geologists.  .  .  .  Asfarasmyknoid- 
edge  goes.  1  slioidd  say  that  pure  geology  points 
to  some  period  intermediate  between  ."iO, 000,000 
and  1.000.000,000  years,  the  upper  limit  being 
more  doubtful  than  the  lower." 

The  determinatiiiM  of  our  earth's  age  is  one 
of  the  triumphs  of  modern  geological  science. 
The  length  of  time  which  has  e1a]^ed  since  life 
bt'Kan  on  thi.s  globe,  and  the  most  ancient  cla'' 
tic  rocks  we  know  of  were  deposited,  may  he 
greatly  in  excess  of  l.iO.000,000  years.  Geolo- 
gy's estimtfte  is  surely  not  tOO  great ;  but  is.  in 
all  likelihood^  much  too  small. 
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WHAT  THE  PEOPLE  READ  IN  AUSTRALASIA. 

BY  HENRY  STEAD.  - 


AUSTRALASIA  is  in  a  pwnliar  position  s<> 
far  as  tuT  iiteraturo  is  coucerneii.  Owing 
to  th«  fact  that  Englbh  it  the  language  spoken, 
tie  reading  public  can  ol  tain  its  supplies  from 
three  quite  indepemient  and  distinct  sources, — 
from  Great  Britain,  from  the  Unite*!  States,  and 
from  local  sources.  The  result  is  that  Austra- 
lians are  the  greatest  readers  on  tlie  face  of  the 
globe,  and  New  Zealanders  are  even  more  so. 
Periodicals  and  other  publications  are  untaxed, 
and  the  copyright  laws  are  little  understood  and 
Ies»  enforced,  so  that  on  a  typical  Australian 
bookst&U  the  most  cosmopolitan  conglomeration 
of  literature  imaginable  can  be  seen. 

Australia,  being  so  far  from  the  rest  of  the 
English-speakiug  world,  has  to  reiy  upon  local 
effort  for  her  daUy  and  weekly  publications.  In 
this  field  Australians  have  sliown  tli.it  they  can 
bring  out  newspapers  which  can  bear  a  most 
favorable  comparison  with  similar  publications 
either  in  (Jrcat  Britain  or  America.  The  same 
rttav  1)6  said  of  the  weeklies.  It  is  in  magazines 
anti  books  that  the  torrent  of  outside  literature 
has  been  too  great  to  allow  of  much  local  pro- 
docti<"'n 

Tiie  iuhabitaota  of  Australia  number  only 
4,000,000.  Had  these  been  scattered  over  the 
hnge  continent,  almost  as  large  as  the  United 

States,  no  daily  paper  of  any  size  ctnihl  hav«  px- 
»*ted.  iii  happens,  however,  —  unlortunaieiy, 
{lerhaps,  for  Australia, — that  more  than  one>quar> 
ter  «»f  the  people  live  in  two  large  cities,  and  a 
large  |K>rtiou  of  the  rtMnainder  iu  four  or  five 
large  towns.  The  daily  pa^  er,  therefore,  has  al- 
most as  large  a  oOBStituency  as  any  publi^^lu  <1 
for  the  teeming  millions  of  America  and  Great 
Britain. 

Melbourne,  with  500,000  inhabitants,  has  only 

three  papers, — two  nirirnin^  and  uno  evening. 
The  Age  and  the  Aryus  are  both  exceedingly 
well  edited.  They  resemble  the  IVibune  in  New 
York  and  the  Tdeijntph  in  London  in  style  and 
get-up.  '  'n  Saturdays,  double  ntiinbers  are  al- 
ways puljlisiied,  when  special  articles  on  all  surts 
of  subjects  are  usually  printed.  The  .  I  v  i  epre- 
sents,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  Liberals,  and  tlu^ 
Arifus  the  Conservatives, — if,  indeed,  there  can 
be  said  to  be  any  large  party  of  Tories  in  the 
country.  The  two  morning  papers,  between 
thenj,  give  both  sides  o(  ♦  vorv  question  pretty 
thoroughly.    The  evening  pa|)er,  the  lUmUl, 


has  no  rompotitor.  and  shows  tlif>  want  of  one 
badly.  Now  and  again  rivals  iiave  started,  but 
have  either  died  or  been  absorbed  by  the  rich 
and  |K)werful  1[>  ruhl.  Some  day  the  groat  op- 
portunity of  making  a  fortune  by  starting  a 
really  good  evening  paper  will  be  realized  by 
some  one,  but  till  then  the  long-suffering  Mel- 
bonrner  will  have  to  put  up  with  what  tho  mo 
nopoiisis  choose  to  give  iu  tho  space  left  by  ad- 
vertisers in  the  four  to  six  pages  sold  him  each 
evening.  Tt  is  hard  to  say  wliat  influence  the 
newspapers  have.  At  the  last  federal  election 
for  the  Senate,  both  morning  papers  urged  their 
readers  to  vote  for  what  became  known  as  the 
Aije  and  Anjus  fours,"  respectively.  At  the 
polls,  however,  the  eight  seemed  to  gravitate 
with  surprising  unanimity  to  the  bottom  of  the 
I)ol!,  which  was  headed  by  a  f.abor  man  whose 
very  existence  had  been  ignored  by  both  journals. 

All  Australian  nawspapers  sell  for  one  penny 
(2  cents).  At  one  time  both  the  Af/e  and  the 
Ar<jm  were  twopence  (4  cents).  The  former 
came  down  to  one  penny,  but  at  first  the  latter 
did  not  Its  proprietors,  however,  conceived  the 
brilliant  idea  of  producinj?  a  halfpetiny  (1  cent) 
paper,  which  was  to  beat  tho  Aye  out  of  the  field. 
Incidentally,  it  may  be  remarked  that  when  they 
brought  it  out  it  was  worth  only  a  halfpenny. 
At  tl.at  time  there  werr  hardly  any  of  those 
coins  in  Australia  (there  are  very  few  even  now), 
and  when  people  had  to  pay  a  penny  (*J  cents) 
for  it  they  f>  It  sore.  So  the  life  of  this  journsl 
was  very  brief. 

Sydney  has  two  morning  papers,  the  Telegraph 
and  the  Morning  Herald.  The  former  is  proba* 
l)ly  thf  host  newspaper  published  in  Anstralia. 
Buth  huvi!  somewhat  similar  politics,  and,  in 
fact,  are  hardly  rivals.  They  have  practie^ly 
all  tho  Sydney  news-agt-nts  in  their  power. 
The  TtUymph  really  started  in  Melbourne,  but 
failed  there,  largely,  it  is  said,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  editorially  it  never  knew  its  own  mind  or 
dared  to  take  a  definite  line  abont  anytliing 
Transferred  to  Sydney,  and  run  ou  lUlIurent 
lines,  it  speedily  won  a  splendid  position  for  it- 
sell.  There  are  two  evening  papers,  the  Star 
and  tho  Kveniny  News. 

Brisbane,  Hobart,  Adelaide,  Launceston,  and 
Perth  all  have  really  fine  newspapers,  both 
morning  and  evening.  Abnu.^t  pv<*ry  small 
town  iu  .Australia  has  at  li^ast  rme  newspaper, 
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generally  ai)i)earing  at  least  three  timos  a  week. 
New  Zealand  has  more  newspapers  per  head  of 
inhabitants  than  Australia,  and  some  of  them 
are  remarkaMy  fine  pro<iurtion8,  especially  when 
it  is  remembered  that  only  three-quarters  of  a 
million  of  people  live  on  the  island.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  best  paper  in  the  capital, 
Wellington,  is  an  evening  one,  the  Post. 

Throughout  Australasia  the  local  news  is  good 
and  the  special  contributions  excellent ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  the  foreign  news  is  very  poor.  Ow- 
ing to  the  heavy  calde  rates  from  London,  the 
papers  have  banded  thfmselves  together  and 
are  content  to  all  have  the  same  news,  which  is 
cabled  to  the  Anjits  office  in  Melbourne  and  dis- 
tributed from  there  throughout  Australia.  If 
you  read  several  papers,  you  find  just  the  same 
foreign  nt?W8  in  each, — to  read  one  is  to  read 
Jill.    Kvery  item  of  f«)rcign  news  comes  via 


Loudon.  All  the  Russo-Japanese  War  messages 
came  that  way. 

It  is  in  their  weeklies  that  the  Australians 
most  distinguish  themselves.  The  daily  paper 
is  naturally  bought  only  by  those  who  live  in 
the  neighborhood  where  it  is  published.  The 
weekly  goes  all  over  the  continent. — into  the 
towns,  the  villages,  and  the  "  never  -  never " 
country.  Every  weekly  of  note  is  sold  at  six- 
pence (12  cents),  and  is  illustrated,  the  pages 
containing  the  pictures  being,  as  a  rule,  inserted 
in  the  middle  of  the  paper.  The  Australasian 
is  probably  the  most  widely  read  of  the  serious 
weeklies.  It  is  issued  from  the  Argus  office, 
and  contains  a  great  mass  of  information  about 
everything  going  on  in  the  Commonwealth, 
drawing  pretty  largely  upon  the  matter  which 
has  already  appeared  in  the  Argux.  Such  a 
puljlication  is  just  what  the  squatter  and  the 
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tanner  require,  but  it  would  certainly  not  suc- 
ceed in  England  ;  tliero  is  too  much  of  it.  Tli« 
Australian  generally  wants  a  >;reat  deal  of  read- 
ing for  his  money.  One  resuU  of  this  )iu  been 
to  cause  publishers  to  fav<ir  a  rather  too  small 
size  of  type.  The  Queeusiander,  published  in 
BriBbsne,  is  much  read  all  over  Aastralia  by  the 
farrain<;  rotumunity  ;  it  is  specially  produced 
and  oditt  d  to  appeal  to  that  class.  The  T.tH'hr 
is  published  })y  the  Melbourne  -l/y  ;  liut  al- 
thongh  it  hu.s  a  large  sale,  it  has  not  attained 
the  position  of  tlie  A  >isi,-(t/a<itni.  The  Ta.s- 
manian  MuU,  the  Adelaide  Vhronicle,  and  the 
Ohnrver  are  all  well  prodttce<t,  and  are  much 
read  in  their  respective  states.  The  New  Zea- 
land weekly  papers  are  even  better  than  tiiose 
published  in  Australia,  especially  in  their  illus- 
trations. 

Hy  far  the  best-known  weekly  paper  in  .Aus- 
tralia is  the  Sydney  BulUtin, — the  Uushniau's 
Bible,  as  it  is  called.  The  cleverest  cartoonists 
and  the  ablest  writers  in  the  Con.innrnvealth  con* 
tribute  to  its  pages.  Absolutely  indifferent  as 
to  what  its  readers  think  of  its  politics  ;  satirical 
before  everything;  irreverent,  caustic,  without 
a  jiiired  fif  respect  for  those  in  authority,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  the  one  indispensable  paper  to  Aus- 
tralians, not  only  at  home,  but  wherever  abroad 
they  may  be.  The  late  Mr.  Rhodes  spoke  of  the 
'*  BulUiin  .Australians,"  who  i)roved  a  thorn  in  his 
flesh  at  Johannesburg,  and  there  is  scarcely  an 
.\astralian  in  England  wlio  does  not  receive  the 
IhtUf'iin  regularly.  The  chief  cartoonist  is  Mr. 
Livingston  Hopkins,  an  American,  but  Mr.  Vin- 
cent and  Mr.  Lindsay  may  also  be  reckoned 
among  the  finest  caricaturists  in  the  world.  Phil 
May.  among  others,  graduated  from  the  BulUU'n, 
It  speaks  volumes  for  the  hold  the  Bullettn  has 
apon  Australians  that  although  it  violently  op- 
p<'3«'d  the  Hoerwarin  a  country  which  out  llerud- 
ed  llerod  in  the  wildness  of  its  war  fever  it  was 
yet  able  to  retain  the  greater  part  of  its  circula- 
tion. It  has  a  consistent  policy,  '•  .Australia  for 
the  Australians."  The  Melbourne  Punch  is  but 
a  feeble  echo  of  the  BuUtlln.  It  strives  to  be 
respectable,  and  exists  chiefly  by  its  society 
not^-9. 

Formerly  there  was  a  large  ueniand  in  Aus- 
tralia for  papers  like  Tit  BiU,  Answen,  etc.,  but 
the  enterprising  owners  of  the  Sydney  Tehijntph 
have  stepped  in  with  a  local  production  called  the 
Worlds  Nnotf  which  draws  a  good  deal  of  its 
material  from  English  and  American  journals, 
received  l>y  post  some  two  weeks  before  the  pa- 
lmers themselves  arrive  in  bulk,  it  enjoys  a 
great  sale,  shared  to  some  extent  by  its  imitators. 

Judging  by  what  is  given  in  the  weeklies,  it 
would  seem  that  the  Australian  likes  short  bits 


MR.  .TAMES  KDMOND. 

(Editor  of  the  Sydney  BuOttin.} 


of  news  on  all  sulijei  ts.  lirief  arti(le.s,  which 
must  l>e  well  written,  in  a  pa|MM'  which  must  have 
as  much  and  as  varied  reailing  in  it  as  possible. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  technical  papers  and 
religious  weeklies,  which,  naturally,  do  not  com- 
mand more  than  a  limited  public.  There  are  also 
several  papers  published  in  the  interests  of  labor. 
With  tli<^  Labor  jtarty  so  powerful  in  i>oliticvs, 
not  only  in  the  states.  Imt  also  in  the  (.'ommou- 
wraith,  it  is  surprising  that  no  really  important 
and  dignified  Labor  journal  has  yet  appeared. 

The  great  importation  of  Kiijriish  and  .\nieri- 
can  magazines  has  prevented  the  appearance  of 
many  local  monthlies.  There  are  more  maga- 
zines on  sale  in  -Vu.stralia  than  in  eitlier  America 
or  England.  Copyright  considerations,  which 
prevent  the  sale  of  the  great  magazines  of  either 
in  the  other's  country,  do  n«tt  trouble  booksellers 
in  Australia  at  all.  The  /ut  irw  of  lii  vun  s  for 
Australasia  was  started  in  Melbourne  in  Ib92,and 
was  for  a  long  time  the  only  magazine  produced 
locally,  and  is  still  reoognize<l  as  occupying  the 
first  place.  iSteele  JiudiCs  Maijazinc  was  Started  a 
few  years  ago,  and  contains  diiefly  Australian 
articles.  More  recently,  Life,  an  imitation  of  the 
Ufi  ieiv  of  Rrri'fjrt,  was  lirought  out.  and  last  year 
the  Jicd  /'Mja(t/ appeared.  A  threepenny  (0  cents) 
magazine  for  women,  the  Xew  Idea,  has  a  large 
sale,  and  besides  its  American  title,  is  very 
American  in  its  contents. 
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AN  IMPORTANT  MOVEMENT  FOR  AMERICAN 

MUSIC. 

BY  LAWREiNCE  OILMAN. 


THE  cstablisliment  of  the  recently  organised 
\ew  Music  Sooiotyof  Anu'rica,  \vlios«  Grst 
concert  was  given  un  Marcli  lU,  at  Carnegie 
Hall,  New  York,  marks  a  Bignificant  step  in  tbe 
history  of  music  in  this  country.  One  may  say 
of  it,  witli  entire  justice,  that  it  is  the  most  vigor- 
ous, altruistic,  and  impoitant  endeavor  to  further 
the  intHi  t'.sts  of  American  masic  in  the  larger 
forms  that  has  yet  been  made.  Its  pu  rposps.  which 
were  briefly  stated  last  month  in  the  Review,  are 
not  concerned  with  the  realization  of  that  illu- 
sive and  unstable  idt>al — the  establishment  of  a 
"  national  "  school  of  music.  Considerations  of 
mere  patriotism,  as  the  Society  has  officially  and 
Bttccinetly  affirmed,  have  no  vital  part  in  its 
activities.  Mr.  Philip  Ilak'.  tlie  titO!*t  pnulite 
and  caustic  of  American  writers  on  music,  upon 
a  certain  occasion  straek  out  a  phrase  which,  in 
substanc"',  iliHliutd  the  futility  of  "covering 
mediocrity  with  a  cloak  of  patriotism."  Tbe 
phrase  was  a  brilliant  and  engaging  one,  and  it 
has  remained  vividly  present  in  many  minds. 
The  perfectly  valid  and  incontestable  objection 
which  it  embodies  has  been  directed  against  the 
aims  of  tbe  New  Music  Society  of  America — an 
application  of  it  which  wliolly  iiiissrs  tho  puiiit. 
For  music  whose  only  claim  to  consideration  is 
its  American  origin  the  Society  makes  no  prop* 
aganda.  It  does  contend  that  there  is  a  not  in* 
COUaideraMe  and  increasintj  IhmIv  of  AtiH'rican 
orchestrai  music  that  voices,  with  distinction  and 
artistic  competence,  an  authentic  ideal  of  beauty. 
It  contends,  further,  tli.it,  partly  b)'  reason  of 
tlio  complicated  form  in  wiiich  it  is  expressed. — 
the  elaboraU'  upi uiratnsof  the  modem  orchestra, 
— and  partly  Ijecanae  of  a  seemingly  inextin* 
guislial'le  prejiulice  on  tho  part  of  many  of  tliose 
who  control  our  concert  enterprises,  much  of 
tuis  music  has  been  denied  a  public  hearing.  It 
is  the  aim  of  the  »Soi  irty  to  ameliorate  this  con- 
dition by  supplying  a  medium  for  the  discovery 
and  presentation  of  whatever  in  our  native  mu* 
sio  merits  such  recognition,  wliether  it  be,  like 
Mr.  MacDowell's  "Indian  Suite."  of  proved  and 
celebrated  excellence,  or  wholly  unknown  and 
untried. 

That  mr}\  an  rnd^avor,  persistently  an>1  ron 
servatively  prosecuted,  will  hasten  the  day  when 
an  orclieatral  score  sigm-*]  by  an  American  will 


bo  as  attentively  considered  as  one  wliose  origin 

is  European,  seems  open  to  little  doubt.  That 
it  will  disclose  in  our  musical  art  a  growing 
proportion  of  distinguished,  vital,  and  technicallj 
able  writing  seems  equally  probable.  AVheiher 
or  not  it  will  establish  the  existence  of  a  recnj^- 
nizaV)ly  "  American  '  sciiool  of  music  is,  to  uihuv. 
a  matter  of  indifEerence.  The  art  of  lettsnss 
prartised  in  this  country  has  achieved  sonir 
highly  crediublo  fiction — ^yet  the  "American 
no^el,"  so  eagerly  and  so  pathetically  sought,  is 
as  yet  unrealized.  There  are  some  of  us.  though, 
who  cherish  a  conviction  that  the  American 
creative  mind  has  a  potential  inclination  toward 
musical  utterance,  and  that  it  is  gradually  hn: 
defiuit'lv  evolving  an  oxpression  of  itself  in 
terms  of  a  sensative  and  eloquent  art. 

The  New  Music  Society  began  its  puhHc 
activitie.s  at  its  concert  of  March  10,  at  which 
these  works  were  performed,  with  tbe  coopera- 
tion of  the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
its  conductor.  Modest  Altschuler  :  MacDoweirs 
••Indian  Suite"  and  liis  1) minor  piauo  concerto 
— played  not  only  as  a  tribute  to  Americas 
most  distingnidied  composer,  but  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  best  that  the  art  lias  thus  far 

eroduced  in  this  country;  Mr.  Henry  F.  Gih 
ert*S  dramatic  scene  for  soprano  and  orchestra. 
"SalammbA's  Invocation  to  Tanith  "  (a  setting 
of  portions  of  the  text  of  Gustave  Flauherts 
novel,  Salammbu*'),  and  Mr.  Arthur  Shep- 
herd's *<Ouverture  Joyeuse,"  which  won  the 
Paderewski  prize  for  Anierioan  orchestral  con* 
position  in  the  contest  of  190.}. 

The  second  concert  of  the  present  series  will 
be  given  at  Carnegie  Hall  on  April  2,  when  a 
number  of  important  novelties  will  l  .e  presented. 
It  is  the  hope  of  the  Society  that  it  will  be 
able  to  secure  sufficient  support  to  enable  it 
to  continue  its  concerts  next  season  upon  !?• 
same  disinterested  and  progressive  lines  thai 
it  has  followed  thus  far  in  tbe  prosecution  of 
its  aims. 

It  is  interesting  to  T-rrmw  that  Vassily  Safo- 
nov,  the  eminent  iiu&sian  conductor  who  has 
made  so  firm  a  place  for  himself  in  the  affertions 
of  the  American  niusicid  ])uldic,  is  not  only  a 
hearty  champion  of  the  Society  's  aims,  but  is  a 
member  of  its  Score  Committee. 
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THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  PANAMA. 


THE  question  that  everybody  is  asking  about 
Panama, — How  much  have  we  actually 
(lone  there? — cannot  be  answered  in  a  magazine 
article,  or  even  in  a  series  of  such  articles.  But 
a  great  deal  of  interesting  information  is  con- 
tained in  the  first  of  a  series  of  three  papers  on 
this  subject  contributed  to  Apiiltdms  ISonfclovrrx 
Mttf/nzinc  for  April  by  Dr.  Henry  (.'.  Howland. 
who  has  made  a  special  tour  of  observation 
across  the  latliinus.  This  first  paper  discusses 
the  general  problem  of  sanitation  and  the  work 
at  Colon. 

Dr.  Rowland  makes  it  clear  at  the  outset  that 
the  question  of  how  much  work  wo  have  actu- 
ally done  on  the  Isthmus  is  not  to  be  answered 
by  statistics  of  the  number  of  cubic  yards  of 
earth  that  have  been  dug  since  the  American 
administration  took  hold.  Although  it  is  true 
that  the  French,  when  they  were  in  control,  dug 
a  great  cleal,  while  we  have  as  yet  dug  very  little. 
Dr.  Kowhand  declares  that  the  work  of  the  French 
uj>on  the  Isthmus  from  the  time  of  De  Lesseps, 
with  all  of  tiie  millions  expended,  is  but  a  slight 
factor  iu  the  successful  completion  of  the  canal 
.'18  compared  with  the  work  of  our  Isthmian 


Canal  Commission  since  the  canal  o^^erations 
have  been  under  its  aiiministration.    The  prob- 
lem really  lies,  he  says,  not  in  the  removal  of 
millions  of  cubic  feet  of  earth,  but  in  the  banish 
ment  of  millions  of  pathogenic  or  disease-breed 
ing  bacteria.    In  short,  ''the  problem  of  today 
in  the  digging  of  the  canal,  is  neither  political 
nor  financial,  nor  sociological,  nor  one  of  engi 
neering, — it  is  the  sanitation  of  the  diggers." 

WHAT  WE  MAY  LEABN  FROM  FKENCU  EXl'EKiEN'CK. 

One  of  the  assets  included  in  the  $40,000,000 
purchase  from  the  French  Panama  company, 
although  it  was  overlooked  at  the  time,  is,  as 
Dr.  Rowland  points  out,  the  object-lesson  that 
we  have  received  from  the  French.  The  French, 
says  Dr.  Rowland,  have  taught  us  how  nut  to 
go  about  building  an  Isthmian  canal,  and  this 
through  no  fault  of  theirs,  but  because  they  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  the  ones  to  break  ground, 
and  also  because  their  courage  and  engineering 
skill  were  slightly  in  ad%'ance  of  the  scientific 
medical  knowledge  of  that  day.  The  actual 
work  that  the  French  did  on  the  Isthmus,  how- 
ever slight  in  comparison  with  the  whole,  is  yet 
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in  itself  iiimienst',  but,  as  Dr.  Rowland  views  it. 
tlio  lesson  which  we  have  best  learned  from  the 
French  is  through  their  error  in  not  first  laying 
the  foumiutioD  of  their  cnornious  undertaking. 

This  iH  the  lesMon  which  we  have  loarned  from  the 
French,  wlio  started  in  immediately  to  dig.  They  dug 
and  liiey  duK,  M't  up  etiurmous  quautities  of  heavy  ma- 
chinery and  remnvctl  thnusiiuds  upon  thou.sauds  of 
cubic  yards  of  earth.  Tiiey  left  ureal  gaps  across  the 
IsthmuH  which  still  remain  jungle-clad  and  in  places 
Renii-fllleil,  yet  to  the  credit  of  the  toilers.  But  while 
they  duK.  yellow  jiu-k  raged  through  the  towns  of  their 
tertnini.  malaria  lield  wild  and  fatal  debauches  with 
their  wjistod  lalmrers,  and  the  dread  "black- water  fever" 
of  tlie  Cliagres  valley  snp|>e<l  the  strength  from  the  non- 
imniune<4.  Elephantiasis  iis.sailed  the  negroes,  while 
lR'ri)>eri  also  took  its  full  tithe,  but  all  of  this  while 
they  dug  and  dug,  feverishly  a.s  their  strength  rose  in  a 
flame,  and  feebly  as  it  waned  again,  and,  a.s  a  result,  they 
left  great  gaping  fissures  in  the  swamps  of  Gatun  and 
La  Hoca,  and  a  broad  seam  across  the  hills  of  Paraiso 
and  Culebra  and  others,  so  that  posterity  may  say,  an 
we  hear  about  us  on  all  sides;  "There  is  something 
wrong;  our  administration  is  either  corrupt  or  incom- 
petent. Just  see  what  the  French  have  done;  and  we 
have  done  absolutely  nothing  !'* 

THE  FiaUT  WITH  YELLOW  FEVER  AND  MALARIA. 

In  contending  with  the  two  most  dreaded  dis- 
eases of  tin*  Isthmus,  malaria  and  yellow  fever, 
llie  Fn'uch  were  content  simply  to  make  prepa- 
rations for  the  care  of  their  sick  ;  and  with  this 
end  in  view  tliey  erected  excellent  hospitals. 
Our  sanitary  oflicials,  having  the  a^l vantage  of 
experience  in  Cuba,  have  gone  to  work  with  a 
dt'termination  to  stamp  out  these  diseases,  and 
iimch  has  already  lu'cn  accouiplislied  in  that 


direction.  The  mosijuitoes  which  carry  the 
yellow-fever  and  malarial  germs  are  studied 
thoroughly  by  every  one  connected  with  the 
sanitary  department  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission,  and.  as  Dr.  Howland  remarks,  the 
moscjuito  theory  is  accepted  as  more  than  a 
theory, — it  is  regarded  as  an  established  fact, 
and  one  which  is  thoroughly  borne  out  by  the 
results  obtained  since  it  has  been  acted  upon. 
Since  tlie  sanitativo  measures  of  Colonel  Gorgaa 
have  been  in  force  on  the  Isthmus  the  number 
of  cases  of  yellow  fever  has  be<'n  steadily  de- 
creasing, and  this  against  tlie  stea«ly  increase  of 
non-immun<'S  who  have  bren  pouring  into  the 
Isthmus.  Last  June,  with  about  3,500  non- 
immunes upon  the  Isthmus,  there  were  G2  cases 
of  yellow  fever.  In  October  of  the  same  year. — 
a  wet,  hot  month,  with  all  of  the  natural  con- 
ditions favorable  for  yellow  fever,  and  with 
fully  5,000  non-immunes  upon  the  Isthmus, — 
there  were  3  cases  of  yellow  fever.  "  One  can- 
not hope  that  the  disease  has  been  utterly 
eradicated  ;  that  would  be  asking  far  too  much. 
No  doubt  there  will  yet  be  cases  ;  many  of 
them,  perhaps.  But  the  main  fact  stands  for 
itself, — yellow  fever  can  bo  and  is  subject  to 
our  control,  and  any  sporadic  outbreak  is  not  a 
fault,  but  an  acciilent  ;  an  error,  not  of  method, 
but  of  technique." 

Sanitary  improvements  in  the  city  of  Colon 
will  illustrate  the  spirit  and  methods  of  the  new 
regime.  Colon  is  situated  at  s«'a  level,  in  some 
plaoes  below  it.  Man/anillo  Island,  on  which 
the  city  is  situateii.  is  a  low,  Hwami>y  piece  of 
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UnJ.  Formerly,  mosquitoes  bred  in  the  pools 
of  standing  watur  and  rose  from  the  surface  to 
BMt  in  the  denser  foliage,  thence  to  eally  forth 
breeiling  disease  and  death  in  the  unprotected 
city.  Dr.  Wheeler,  the  chief  sanitary  officer  of 
Colon,  has  had  his  moeqnito  brigade  at  work 
liaekiDg  down  and  baming  tlie  timber,  filling 


and  covering  with  petroleuiii  the  breeding  poolj*. 
and,  iinaily,  diggings  great  drainage  ditch  across 
the  entire  city  to  carry  off  the  standing  water. 
Thus,  the  breed in^r  placcs  of  mosijuitoos  have 
been  largely  done  away  with  and  the  whole  town 
has  been  put  upon  a  sanitary  basis.  Dr.  Row- 
land's report  of  progress  is  most  encouraging. 


A  REORGANIZED  CONSULAR  SERVICE. 


ArROPOS  of  the  disenBsion  of  the  consular 
bill  in  Congress,  the  Hon.  Francis  B. 
Loomis,  formerly  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
contributes  an  important  article  to  the  Xorth 
Amtrkan  Review  for  March.  It  should  be  re- 
mem  bored  in  tliis  C' itmection  that  Mr.  liOoniis 
liimseif  once  served  at  a  consular  post,  and  later, 
in  his  official  capacity  at  Washington,  directed 
the  consular  service.  He  is,  therefore,  especially 
well  qualififd  to  di.-icus.s  tlio  merits  of  the  pend- 
ing legislation.  The  two  provisions  of  the  Inll 
recently  passed  by  the  Senate  and  by  the  lIuuMe 
of  Representatives  (March  19)  which  an-  einiiha- 
•ised  by  Mr.  Loomis  are  :  first,  the  grading  of 
the  consular  service,  and,  second,  the  establish* 
ing  of  salaries  to  correspond  with  the  various 
grail,  s.  T'n  b  r  the  system  of  grading  provided 
by  the  bill  a  man  wUl  in  futuro  be  appointed  to 
a  grade  or  class,  and  not  to  a  particular  post,  as 
is  now  the  case.  Thus,  in  tl.o  army  a  man  is 
appointed  to  be  a  second  lieutenant,  and  not  a 
wcottd  lieutenant  at  Fort  Sheridan  or  at  Fort 
Thomas.  Mr.  Loomis  regards  it  as  of  first  iin 
portanee  that  consuls  should  be  appointed  to  a 
class  or  grade,  and  that  the  President  should 
have  the  power  to  assign  thftn  to  any  post  of 
•liity  etnbraceil  within  the  gradi;  to  wliicli  they 
luay  have  been  designated  or  commissioned, 
('onsnlatea  are  to  be  classified  according  to  their 
importance  and  compensation.  Tlu-re  <'fin  be 
110  r«-al  improvement  in  the  consular  service, 
my  A  Mr.  Loomis,  until  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  be  given  the  power  to  move 
'■'insiils  about,  in  order  to  uso  men  where  they 
can  be  employed  to  the  ]>est  advantage. 

THE  I'AV  OK  CO.NSILS. 

Mr.  Loomis  thinks  that  the  allowances  in  tlie 
way  of  compensation  provided  for  in  the  Lodge 
bill  are  insufficient.  .'^houI<l  this  bill  become  a 
liiw,  the  salaries  provided  bv  it  would  represent 
the  consul's  sole  source  of  official  income,  because 
all  fees  would  be  swept  away,  so  far  as  the  con* 
salate  is  concerned,  and  turned  over  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  consul's  salary  will  be  the  only 
lource  of  official  income.    The  difiiculty  of  se- 


curing an  increase  of  oflBcial  salary  is  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  consular  salaries 
paid  to -d.iy  were  established  in  1S.'»»>,  when  neces- 
sary exptaises  of  living  in  Continental  Kuropo 
were  not  more  than  one-third  as  great  as  they 
are  at  present. 

Thecoiuitry  t  an  fifTord  to  pay  its  consuls  well,  and 
public  .st'utiineut  iu  the  Uijit<.Hi  Statvs  i»  heartily  in 
favur  uf  liljeral  treatment  of  consular  officen*  by  the 
Government.  The  one  hundred  and  twenty  thowMUul 
Americans  who  visit  Enrope  annnally  expect  to  And 
their  consular  rt'pri'sctu  it a  man  whose  mrale  of 
living,  whose  ability,  whusii  character,  aud  whose 
standing  are  such  aa  to  command  the  respect  of  the 
commonitjr  in  wUch  he  resides,  and  tlisy  Imve  »  right 
to  expect  that  he  will  be  a  source  of  pride  to  his  vis* 
itiiig  fellow-comitr>  iiicii.  Tlic  AiiuTican  who  ttoe» 
abroad  wants  his  consular  representative  to  live  in  a 
manner  in  keeping  with  the  dignity  of  the  pi»teniand 
opulent  nation  which  he  represents.  Not  only  for  these 
reasonH  can  the  Government  afford  to  pay  it»  consular 
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oIllowB  well,  but  it  can  aiEord  the  ouUajr,  for  the  reaaou 
that  tbe  eerrloe  is  almost  a  self-sustaining  on& 

Last  year,  the  net  cost  of  the  coriKuliir  strvit c  to  the 
(ii.vcrtinicnt  was  only  *144,I51i.  United  States  cuuMilar 
<itti(  iM-s  colli-oiod  and  {mid  into  tibe  treasury  $1,188,983. 
The  difTereuce  between  this  sum  and  the  cost  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  consular  service  was  the  figures 
firxt  quoted.  About  n  million  dollars  is  collected 
aanually  by  the  United  States  cotutular  officers  for 
authenticating  Involoea.  The  charge  for  tbts  service  is 
♦2.50.  There  is  no  r^son  why  the  fee  for  this  servi(» 
sliould  not  lie  increased.  If  it  were  $3.50,  the  consular 
service  would  pay  a  large  profit  to  th«  Govenunent. 

BAISINO  THE  8TAK0AB0  Or  xrPIOIgVOT. 

Mr.  Looniig  also  stAtes  that  t!ie  r>ei)artmont  of 
State  has  now  under  way  a  plan  for  the  arrival 
%%  some  reasontble  estimate  of  tbe  efficiency  of 
each  consular  officer.  A  system  has  been  devised 
wliich  will  enable  the  Secretary  of  State  to  learn 
at  a  glance  all  that  any  formal  record  can  show 
respecting  a  man's  capacity,  fitness,  character, 


and  adaptability  for  his  work  and  for  the  partic- 
ular post  he  holds. 

An  impression  may  have  gone  abroad  that  it 
is  propos«?d  to  bring  the  consular  corps  within  the 
scope  i>£  the  civil-service  law,  but  such  is  not  a 
fact.  It  is  intended  merely  to  reorganize  it,  npoa 
lines  w!iirli  will  make  for  greater  iicrin.aiK'noy  of 
tenure  and  vastly  unproved  efficiency.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  if  Congress  will  give  to  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  power  to  grade  the 
cousnlrtr  SfTvicc,  ami  tn  appoint  mon  to  a  class 
and  grade  rather  than  to  a  particular  post,  and 
will  also  authorize  the  adjustment  of  salaries  sad 
iiiiikc  tlicMi  ;ii1(>i|u;itr,  ;in<1.  fufthii'niiori',  empower 
the  President  to  shift  men  about  from  post  to 
post  as  the  needs  of  the  service  demand,  it  wtl! 
be,  says  Mr.  lioomis.  the  most  important,  far- 
reaching,  ami  .substantial  advance  in  re^p.  rt  to 
the  matter  of  the  cousular  service  that  iias  ever 
Tjeen  made. 


THE  RATE  SCHEDULES  THAT  OUR  RAILROADS  HAVE  MADE 

FOR  THEMSELVES. 


DISCU8SI0N  of  federal  rate-regulation  has 
drawn  attention  to  tlie  trunk-htio  system 
of  freight  tariffs  which  has  been  maintained  in 
this  country  for  many  years.  An  article  con- 
tributed to  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  /■.'>■,, uttmica 
(Harvard  University)  1  y  Profi  ^-sor  William  Z. 
iiipley  deduces  from  the  history  of  this  rate  sys- 
tem the  following  principles: 

(1)  That  the  element  of  distance  should  beapitilM 
fnctor  in  the  final  adjustment  of  rates  as  betwem  oom* 
petlnff  localities;  (S)  that  ooOperattoo  and  aurreement 

iielwii-ii  c(iin]it  tluK  carriprs  urc  fsst-titial  tu  any  com- 
lireheuhtvfly  lair  system  ;  and  {'S)  thai  pernmiieiicy  aixl 
stability  of  rates  are  of  eciual  importance  with  elasti- 
city. That  all  three  of  these  reMilt.s  have  been  volun- 
tarily worked  out  in  practice  by  the  trunk  Hum  tea 
tribute  at  ono-  i->  tliu  jihilit  y  and  fairness  of  their  traffic 
(iHicials.  Standar(L>i  are  llms  iwtal>lieihed  toward  which 
the  earriera  in  tlie  West  and  South  should  strive,  as 
-ouii  as  their  local  traffic  conditions  will  permit,  in  an 
endeavor  to  promote  good  relations  with  the  shipping 
and  consumiuft  public. 

That  distance  UrilXs,  modified  in  part  to  smt  cum- 
merdal  conditions,  are  not  only  theoretically  sound, 
but  entirely  practicable,  t!)i<  sTtuly  aims  to  prove.  The 
Ixiiiy  of  German  rate  schuduU-a  vanishes  into  thin  air 
when  it  apiiears  that  the  greatest  railway  companies  in 
t  he  United  State's  have  for  years  adopted  the  same  prin- 
ciples in  working  out  their  tarillB.  The  long  and  short 
haul  rule  is  here  onfurwd,  not  alone  as  1>crween  various 
pi.ints  on  the  mine  line,  but  also  as  between  points 
e<|ualiy  (ii>Uinttromacommon  destination  on  (liferent 
r« '.<<]>.  Thirty  years  ago  the  trunk  lines  conceded  the 
priuri] >le  for  the  recognition  of  which  the  shippers  of 
iiu-  w.  -i  ;in>i  Soiitii  ,irL-  iinw  so  vociferously clamorIng 
Ixiforc  (Jougresf*  and  the  fetU'ral  courts. 


sTABiLrrY  sactf Bsn  mr  Tuie  BOitns  Acmo  toobtub. 

This  desirable  end  could  never  have  been  attained  if 

the  several  comp*'tin>:  ciniiixuiio  had  not  been  able  to 
act  in  cottperatiou.  Tlic  cnuiauus  popular  opinion  thHt 
railway  competition  must  be  preserved  in  the  public 
interest,  had  it  Ijeen  legally  enforced  in  this  tanitofj  a 
generation  ago,  would  have  prevented  ahaolutdy  any 
comprehensive  solution  of  the  problem.  I'nfil  Coukt*si» 
abandon.s  t  lii-?  thoury  and  treats  railway,-,  as  essentially 
monopolistic,  thereafter  to  be  protected  and  mafnfSi'**^ 
as  ben^cent  monopoliea  through  adequate  govwnmeih 
tal  supervision,  the  lesson  of  the  tmnk-line  experienee 
wil!  nut  Iiave  1«-tMi  learned.  Ami,  finally,  the  intcresl- 
iug  fact  that  for  ulntost  thirty  years  it  has  not  been  ne- 
cessary to  obange  either  the  main  system  or,  in  insay 
iiistauooa,  the  actual  rates  charged  thereunder  \s  m 
offset  to  the  contention  that  snt^cess  in  railway  otiers- 
tion  is  to  be  jud^'i-d  hy  ttu'  iii^tjiUilhy  of  late-s  '-o'kint; 
tu  follow  constantly  the  upsand  downs  of  coiumercisl 
conditions.  Certain  modlficationa,  especially  In  espoit 
and  import  traffic,  or  wherever  water  rates  have  to  Isi 
mjule  or  nu-t.,  are,  of  course,  inevitable.  But  it  i»  tih 
Mild  to  icji-nii  ii,.ni  tlii^  that  railway  t;inl!«.  iu  the 
uuilu  need  to  be  continually  jostled  about  at  the  belMit 
of  the  shipping  public  Of  course,  If  onerailway«haagM 
its  rates,  all  the  rt-st  mu-^t  follow.  That  is  the  jirincipal 
reason  why  many  of  ottr  rulo  -.thcilultts  have  been  »s 
uncertain  as  the  weather.  But  there  Is  no  reason  why. 
if  all  parties  iu  competition  keep  good  faith  and  obaerre 
their  tariUs,  a  schedule  of  class  rartes  fur  domestic  febip- 
ments  should  not  remain  prnctirnlly  ronstnnt. 

Take  the  rates  on  raw  cutiou  from  Mississippi  Kivcr 
points  like  Memphis  to  New  England  citie«s  furexsai- 
ple.  Was  any  staple  product  ever  subject  to  greater 
fluctuations  in  price  than  raw  cotton,  varying,  as  It  baa 
in  the  hvst  few  viars.  fr-din  In  i-  tu  flft^t^'ii  cents  a  pound  > 
Yet  through  It  all,  g<MMl  yeai>  aii<l  ImuI,  whether  fiU'  the 
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planter  or  the  niannfacturer,  the  freight  rate  ha-s  Htood 
unchanged  at  flfty-five  cents  per  hundredweight.  In 
the  name  way,  within  the  limits  hereafter  to  l»e  de- 
•cribei},  the  trunk-line  rate  system  han  endured  for  a 
generation.  Foundwl  upon  sound  and,  con!<equently, 
defensible  principle.4,  it  has  promot«<i  good  feeling  lie- 


tween  railway  and  shipper.  And  if  the  changes  of 
clasHiflcation  Hince  1900  had  not  been  mode  one  may 
reAMonably  doubt  whether  the  demand  for  federal  leg- 
inlation  would  have  h<«en  any  more  insistent  through- 
out the  Eastern  Central  States  than  it  now  is  in  New 
England. 


THE  DEMANDS  OF  THE  ANTHRACITE  MINE  WORKERS. 


SINCK  the  ^;rcat  coal  strike  of  19«>2  the  gen 
eral  public  lias  become  better  informed 
tlian  ever  before  concerning  the  8oarc<>  of  th<? 
antiiracite •  coal  supply,  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  mined,  and  tlie  eflForts  of  the  miners 
to  letter  their  condition.  The  work  of  the  An- 
thrarito  Strike  Commission  three  years  ago  did 
rauch  to  disseminate  information  ou  these  sub- 
jects. .Since  the  award  of  that  commission  was 
made,  several  books  have  appi-ared  which  de 
scribe  the  coal  industry  in  this  country  some- 
what minutely.  The  author  of  one  of  these 
works.  Mr.  Peter  Roberts,  who  was  hiniself  an 
expert  witness  before  the  commission,  contrib- 
utes to  the  Intrrmitinnnl  Qunrterlf/  (New  York) 
Bu  exposition  of  the  <lemand8  made  by  the  an- 
thracite miners  for  recognition  of  tlieir  union 
and  the  introduction  of  a  new  wage  scale. 

Mr.  Roberts  states  in  the  beginning  of  his 
article  that  there  are  about  1  GO. 000  men  em- 
ployed in  the  anthracite  collieries,  who  annually 
produce  some  67,000,000  tons  of  coal.  The 
operations  of  these  miners  are  scattered  over 
1.700  square  miles  of  territory.  While  it  is  true 
that  anthracite  coal  is  consumed  in  n«'arly  every 
State  in  the  X'^nion,  it  is  also  a  fact  that  nearlv  J*0 
I>ercent.  of  the  production  is  consumed  within 
an  area  of  about  140,000  square  miles  in  the  ex- 
treme northeastern  corner  of  the  United  States. 
In  this  area  dwells  a  population  of  more  than 
10,000,000,  73  per  cent,  of  whom  live  in  incorpo- 
rated cities,  towns,  or  villages  of  more  than  one 
thousand  population.  In  the  homes  and  factories 
where  these  people  live  and  work  are  annually- 
consumed  nearly  50,000.000  tons  of  anthracite. 
More  than  .1.000,000  families  depend  upon  this 
coal  for  heat,  and  it  is  xised  to  produce  motive 
power  in  factories  which  produce  about  50  per 
cent,  of  our  mantifaotured  goods.  It  is  true 
that  for  manufacturing  purposes  the  smaller 
sizes  of  anthracite  are  in  coinpi'tition  with  bitu- 
minous coal,  but  municipal  regulations  of  larger 
cities  compel  manufacturers  to  use  hard  coal 
berause  of  its  coujparative  smokelessness. 

RKCOONITION  OF  THE  I'KION. 

We  hardly  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  distress 
that  came  to  thousands  of  homes  m  1902  from 


A  uHocp  or  ArrrHRAriTE  minekh. 


the  anthracite  famine.  Tlie  poor  people  of  our 
great  cities  were  paying  a  cent  a  pound  {or 
coal,  and  the  suffering  extended  to  many  homes. 
During  the  three  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
work  was  resumed,  in  the  fall  of  HM)2,  after  the 
intervention  by  Pre8i«lent  Roosevelt,  the  supply 
of  anthracite  coal  has  been  steady  and  abundant. 
On  all  sides  it  is  admitted  that  the  industry  has 
prospered.  Rut  the  mine  workers  have  sub 
mitted  new  demands,  the  award  of  IDO.'J  having 
expired  by  limitation.  The  first  of  these  de- 
mands, for  the  recognition  of  the  union  by  the 
anthracite  oi>erator8,  is  based  on  the  argument 
i>y  President  John  Mitchell,  of  the  T'nited  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  that  "the  miners  have  as 
much  right  to  select  spokesmen  to  act  for  them, 
to  present  their  grievances,  to  manage  their  af- 
fairs, as  have  the  stockholders  of  any  one  of  the 
iiuthracite  coal  companies  to  select  officers  to 
I)erform  like  functions."  It  has  all  along  been 
maintained  by  Mr.  Mitchell  that  permanent  peace 
and  friendly  relations  can  best  be  preserved 
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through  a  trade  agreement  entered  into  hy  tlio 
operators  on  the  one  hand  and  the  miners'  union 
on  the  other.  The  opi  ratuis.  uu  their  purl,  were 
careful  to  state  fx|>licilly  when  tlioy  entered  into 
arbitration  cf  the  strike  of  1902  that  they  were 
unwilling  to  deal  with  the  mine  workers'  union. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Mitchell  pressed  the  demand 
for  recognition  before  the  Coal  Strike  Coiiiniig- 
sion,  which,  however,  declined  to  make  an  award 
upon  this  demand,  not  considering  that  the 
question  of  the  recognition  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  was  within  the  scope  of 
its  jurisdiction.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  labor 
leftders  themselves  axe  very  desirous  of  this  for* 
iiial  recognition  of  their  organization.  With 
such  recognition  they  would  be  able  better  to 
control  and  discipline  their  followers,  and  could 
bring  greater  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  minority 
outside  the  organization.  They  also  desire  the 
eatabliahuient  of  a  clieck  ofit  system,  whereby 
union  dues  are  collected  by  (he  various  compa- 
tiits  instead  of  bj  the  labor  oiganLsation  leaders 
themselves. 

THK  KIOHTHOtTB  DAY. 

As  to  the  demand  for  an  eight-hour  day  for 
all  company  men,  with  no  reduction  in  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  wages.  Mr.  Hoberts  presents  the  fol- 
lowing clas^ifirations  of  anthracite  mine  em- 
ployees sliowiug  the  classes  Involved  in  this 


demand : 

Inside 

Classes.  the  mines. 

Fnrcmt-ii   '(^T 

Aflsistantit   ^ 

FtnlMMMa.   Wl 

mmn^   39,848 

MiDcm*Uboren   ai.»7 

•Dil?«naadninn«f«.....   mow 

•Doorbojn   SJOS 

PnnpiDtii....   W 

*Comp«nr  'mm   %W 

«OtlMr«iiiptoy«M   14.774 


Twai  mm 

Cla*»o«.  the  mines. 

Superintendento   \ii 

Foremen   !M1 

'Blaekamttha  and  carpentera   2.518 

Bngtiieen  Mid  flremen   fi,MO 

•Blat«-i>ieken(b(qni}   W» 

•flUte-plcken  (weo)   W» 

Bookkeeperaandiderlce   M 

•AIlotlMremploreM   Mi*lS 


TotaU   mj8B 


QiudtoUl  nun 


The  classes  of  employees  marked  with  an 

asterisk,  to  the  number  of  75,705  out  of  a  grand 
total  of  1 01, .3.30,  are  the  classes  to  be  benefited 
by  this  demand.    It  about  500  engineers  who 


TN«  A  RCA  iiraun>n>  in  muvY  ootuk*  «acm«  tsb  ro» 

TION-  or  TnS  ITKITED  HTATBB  IM  WHICH  IS  CONSOIID 
m  I'ER  CENT,  or  TUK  AMTHRACm  OOAI.  OUTPl'T. 

work  breaker  time  are  added,  we  have  a  total  of 
7ti,205,  or  47.2  per  cent,  of  the  total  employees 
in  and  around  the  collieries.   The  Coal  Strike 

Commission  reported  tliat  tin-  mine  workers  did 
not  work  an  average  of  eight  hours  a  day.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  are  pledged  to  establish  the  eight-hour 
day  in  all  mines  under  their  control,  and.  in 
fact,  have  established  it  in  those  sections  of  the 
bituminous  coal  fields  where  the  mine  workers 
arc  well  organized  ;  and  in  tln'  jiresrnt  agitation 
the  contract  miners,  who  are  the  skilled  workers 
of  the  hard-coal  industry,  are  champiouing  (hs 
cause  of  the  unskilled  workera. 

CAK  T0K  tKDVSTRT  STAITD  A  WAOK  IKCItXASlY 

As  to  the  wages  now  actually  received  by  an* 

thracite  coal  miners,  it  is  asserted  by  Mr.  Rol>ert8 
that,  notwithstanding  the  advanpes  granted  in 
1900  and  I'JU'J,  together  with  the  o|»eratiou  of 
the  sliding  scale,  the  average  annual  income  of 
laborers  inside  t!ie  mine  is  h-ss  tlian  :*150.  nnd 
that  of  outside  laborers  $100  lower,  l  ommoo 
laborers  on  railroads  and  in  mills  receive  frtsB 
^\  2o  to  $1.50  a  day.  but  if  such  laborers  work 
tliree  hundred  dnvK  a  year  their  average  annual 
income  will  exceed  that  of  unskilled  iabor  in 
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and  aronnil  antliracite  cnlliories.  Mr.  Mitrhell 
has  declarud  that  "the  very  least  upon  which  an 
unskilled  workman  can  nuuntain  ft  desii»bl« 
standard  of  livinj;  is  i^r.on  a  yt^ar." 

This  increase,  ii  granted,  wuuld  add  about 
$4,000,000  to  the  coat  of  prodaction,  provided 
no  improvements  were  effected  in  the  art  of 
transportinipf,  liandlinp:.  and  preparing  coal.  Mr. 
Roberts,  however,  enumerates  several  economies 
titat  have  already  been  effected  in  mine  labor, 
such  as  the  use  of  oompropped  air  and  oloctric 
locomotives  for  underground  transportation,  au- 
tomatic slate-pickers,  and  the  consolidation  of 
breakers.  lie  lioMs  that  there  is  good  gronnd 
for  the  pn-diction  tliat  if  tlie  eight-hour  day  is 
established  o|»crator8  will  within  two  years  so 
adapt  themselves  to  the  situation  as  to  produce 
as  imirh  coal  in  eiglit  liours  as  they  did  in  nine. 
Ue  says  that  in  certain  yoars  when  the  labor 
force  has  been  rednced  by  _>  |>er  cent,  the  tonnage 


of  the  product  has  actually  increasod  by  more 
than  15  |>or  cent.  But  even  supposing  the  in- 
creased cost  of  production  of  $4,000,000  were 
to  fall  upon  the  operators,  would  that  justify  an 
advance  in  the  price  of  coal  to  the  public  ?  In 
partial  answer  to  this  question  Mr.  Roberts  re- 
publishes a  table  of  quotations  from  the  Wall 
Sfrrrt  Jonrnnl  showing  the  changes  from  1895  to 
1905  in  the  stock  quotations  of  the  anthracite 
roads.  Comparing  the  income  of  these  railroads 
in  1901  with  that  of  1894,  the  Wall  Strc-  ( Juumal 
showed  that  the  Keading  gained  101  per  cent. ; 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  139  ;  the 
Ontario  &  Western.  118;  and  the  Lehigh  Val- 
ley, I'jo.  In  thf?  la.st  thn-e  years,  these  railroads 
have  earned  on  their  capital  stock  from  19  to  25 
per  cent,  per  annum.  In  this  discussion  of  wages 
of  employees  the  public  will  not  lose  sight  of  the 
immense  profits  of  the  anthracite  carriers  re- 
vealed in  Uieir  published  statements  of  earnings. 


THE  INDEPENDENT  VOTER  IN  THE  SOUTH. 


THE  triumph  of  the  independent  voter  in 
certain  of  the  Northern  and  border  Stotes 
has  aroused  souh-  interest  and  curiosity,  it  ap- 
pears, sontli  of  Ma.son  and  Dixon's  line.  The 
iSbulft  Atlantic  (^mulerly  (Trinity  College,  Dur- 


fBOrCMOB  EPVti'  M|M8, 


ham,  N.  C.)  contains  an  article  by  Professor 
Bdwin  Mims  which  hints  at  a  condition  of  rest- 
lessness among  the  younger  generation  of  voters 
in  that  section.  As  to  the  need  of  reforms  in 
the  South  as  well  as  in  the  North,  Professor 
Mims  says : 

Unless  one  bsUeves  that  the  Demoeratle  party  In  the 
South  is  perfect,  or  as  nearly  perfect  hm  any  party  can 
well  he,  or  nnlesR  be  belleren  that  no  reforms  are  uee<led 
anywhere  in  our  lx)dy  politic,  tie  mtist  l«  li«'vo  that  here 
and  now  there  is  an  imperative  need  for  the  independ- 
ent voter  to  exereise  the  same  eooflBieDce  In  voting 
that  he  has  elsewhere.  Htid  that  there  will  result  the 
same  uplift  of  civic  life,  the  »uu>e  heighteuiug  uf  civic 

The  victories  of  Governor  Folk,  of  Missouri, 
and  the  successful  uprising  of  independent  Dem* 
ocrats  in  Maryland  aro  cited  as  examples  to  all 
Southerners  of  lofty  political  aspirations ;  but 
neither  Maryland  nor  Miss'iuri  fulls  strictly  in 
the  category  of  Southern  States.  What  eTi- 
dcnces  are  there  of  an  independent  movement 
in  the  i^^outh  itself?  This  is  Professor  Mima' 
view  of  the  situation  : 

The  lii(lei>eti<1eiits  in  the  South  hnvc  to  fnce  the  «nme 
state  of  affairs  that  tlie  independents  of  the  North  did 
In  the  'Ws,— all  the  better  trmlitions  connected  with 
one  party,  and  most  of  the  respectable  people  belonging 
to  the  same  party.  Jost  as  George  William  Cnrtis  and 
his  followers  were  accuso<l  of  beint;  Di-inorriits  in  dis- 
gniaeand  of  being  traitors  to  the  "grand  old  party" 
that  bad  saved  the  Union  and  freed  the  slaven.  and  de- 
serters to  a  partjof  Copperheads,  so  the  Southern  inde* 
pendent  is  paid  to  he  a  Republican  in  disfuiae,  and  IS 
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toltl  of  thfi  awful  crimen  of  the  recontitruction  era. 
When  all  otiier  argumcntH  have  failed,  there  is  the  fn- 
t'vitalite  appeal  to  the  tli!«'!itfiif<l  (inmiiiHt  ion  of  an  in- 
ferior race  which  is  not  now  even  a  remote  poHHtbilily. 
Oh,  no,  there  lan't  any  longer  the  Hocifti  ostraeiBm  of 
former  days,  nor  thumlxcrew  Inqiiisitiou  methods,  but 
what  for  this  ilay  ii*  almost  as  effective,  the  appeal  to  a 
well-cryst«lli7.e<l  public  opinion.  Ridicule,  sentimen- 
Uilisni,  and  authority,— those  three  ancient  methods  of 
tlealtnir  with  the  chlMren  of  light,— «re  all  med  to  ef* 
feet  Al\vny«  f  hfre  is  the  appeal  t'l  tin*  illitfr.itp  masses, 
or  tu  liial  ^ulid  plialaiix  of  men  who  have  iiilierited  the 
pivsnionat*  sectionalism  of  a  generation  of  men  who 
don't  know  that  the  war  lit  over,  or  that  they  are  Uviois 
in  a  new  age  which  teacheH  new  duties  and  has  to  do 
witii  new  problfins.  It  in.iki-^  the  blood  lioil  in  one's 
veins  to  reail,  or  renit  iutx  r,  t  lie  exj)erience  of  William 
L.  Wilson,— as  fine  a  muu  t  he  South  has  had  in  these 
thirty  yeans — hooted  and  insulted  by  an  audience  of 
his  neighbors  becanse  ho  spoke  for  l^lmer  and  Bnek< 
lu-r  ii>  \^:^K  Hisexpericm-i-  wa^  imt  iiiilikc  (hut  dfutlK-r 
Gold  llemocrats and  the  supporlt  i  s  of  i'n-ident  Kooise- 
Telt  in  the  last  election. 

Rut  there  are  raany  hopeful  aigiut.  In  1806  there 
were  many  who  voted  for  Palmer  and  Bnckner.  and  In 
IWK)  there  wrrc  niany  ljiisiiu'>s  iiu-ii  who  votetl  for 
McKinley  rather  than  Bryan.  lu  the  cities  especially 
there  was  very  considerable  bolting.  A  great  many 
more  inwardly  hoped  that  the  nation  would  not  vote  as 
they  votwl.  The  writer  knowg  of  .several  college  facul- 
ties who  voted  almost  t«  a  man  for  McKinley.  In  tliis 
Name  year  aoaie  of  the  strongest  newspapers  either  sup- 


ported the  Republican  or  refused  to  anpport  the  Demo- 
crat4c  natioDal  tickeu 

TBB  SOnTHBIK  MUOWUHP's  COXriSSfON  AP  TAITH. 

Tbe  prewnl  hopes  of  the  Southern  inUepeud- 
enl  are  enmroMrised  m  follows : 

The  victory  of  the  independent  voter  in  the  South, 
or  auy  substantial  result  of  his  activity,  ib  a  long  way 
off,  perhaps,  bat  neither  ertttelsm  nor  lidicnletlorthe 
browbciif ini;  of  n  p  irti-ciiii  ;vnd  impulsive  dema- 

gogue«i  will  ciiUMf  hiio  to  w  av  vr  in  liis  determination  tu 
use  liis  ballot  aH  a  sm-red  trust,  and  to  vote  for  no  man 
in  whom  be  does  not  have  oonfideuoe,  and  Cor  no  plat- 
form to  wbleh  he  cannot  glre  his  aileprianoe.  Renr- 
encing  profoundly  the  \m»t  deedH  of  Soiitlu-rners  and 
loyal  to  the  liest  ideals  of  hiH  people,  he  believes  that  the 
best  thing  that  can  happen  to  the  South  to-<lay  that 
there  shall  be  two  strong  parties,  and  that  there  s&all 
be  a  l)ody,— a  small  nnniher,  eomparatlvely,— to  bold 
the  Tuilance  of  pow^  rlH-t  wt  i'ii  tlu'se  two.  He  wonld  like 
to  sff  the  Democratic  {larty  led  by  strong,  constructive 
leu'li  rs,  not  obstnicticmlsts  Or  tempariaMra,  but  men 
of  conviction  and  power,  notrelylng  on  the  past  achieve- 
ments or  appealing  to  past  memories,  bnt  working  to  a 
di-(iiiit<-  end, — men  of  the  type  of  Governor  Folk  and  i\ 
Governor  Aycock.  He  would  like  to  see,  too,— a  bolder 
viaion,  it  in  true,— a  stronger  Repnbllcan  party,  cutting 
itMelf  loone  from  the  methods  and  traditions  of  the 
pa»*t,  and  ridding  lt«elf  of  the  present  nn.se«nily  etnig- 
Kle  for  spoils,  mid  ai>iH'aliiiu  manfully  to  the  sense  and 
coniicicoce  uf  the  South  ou  great  luttioual  questions. 


THE  S1GN1FICANCI-:  OK  GERMAN  EMIGRATION  FOR  GERMANY 

AND  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


AN  article  discnssing  German  emigration,  its 
enortnous  decrease  in  the  Iftst  twenty  years, 
the  causes  nf  that  docrerise.  an<l  what  German 
emigration  signiflcs  to  Lluruiauy  and  tlie  United 
8tatM,  appears  in  the  Dtutsche  liundscJinu.  Exact 
data  of  emigration  are  furnishod  ]iy  tlio  statistical 
annuals,  from  which  the  following  table  is  taken. 
The  Utter  indicates  ti^e  number  of  emigrants  in 
every  third  yLur  from  1882  to  1900,  and,  be- 
ginning with  1902.  annually. 

  i?n>-:»    \m  ?4.ir« 

MHk   iii'.ia>  •ii-.m 

IMS.   llO.V6(>      ISfli   .  .Ci.U«l 

IW]   Ii0.noo      19fO  Ki.310 

MM     40,990      1»H  UT.flHTt 

The  tablo  shows  how  enormously  emigration 
has  diminished  since  the  eighties ;  and  the  de- 
crease is  in  reality  oven  more  significant  than 
numl'ors  make  it  appear,  because  the  popu 
littion  of  the  empire  has  in  that  ]>orind  increased 
from  loss  than  forty-six  million  to  more  thsn 
fifty-sevon  million.  "  The  cause  .  f  tins  phenom- 
enon, BO  gratifying  to  our  native  laud,"  says 
the  writer,    is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  gen- 


eral development  of  every  department  of  indns 

try  and  commerce." 

It  is  shown  that  tlie  greatest  nnmhcr  of  emi- 
grants are  furnishetl  by  the  a^ricuIUiral  proV' 
incos  and  come  from  agricultural  callings  ;  this 
heincT  natural,  ••  firstly.  1i('caus<'  it  is  only  agri- 
culture that  can  provide  colonists  who  are  capable 
of  bringing  new  land  nnder  cnltivation,  and, 
secondly,  because  agriculture  can  engage  only  a 
limited  number  of  people,  in  contrafiistinction  fn 
manufactures,  since  land  cannot  be  created,  ss 
can  be  new  branches  of  indnstvy. 

"Before  wo  bad  any  inannfactiinnp;  indns- 
tries,"  the  writer  continues,  "  the  surplus  of  popu- 
lation was  obliged  to  emigrate  to  foreign  lands." 

Now  industry  aljsoriwi  it ;  hence  the  enonnouH  reduc- 
ti<»n  in  emigrai  ion.  In  i-ontirniHtion  of  this  \  ifw.  in 
countries  having  no  indu.ntrial  development,  like  July 
and,  In  part,  Aiistrla^Hnngarf,  emignitton,  instead  ot 
diminishin^f,  lup*  >s'''»''*tly  increase<l.  Tliu<»,  the  ahsohite 
numl)er  of  transjitlantic  emijfrantj*  from  Italy  in  lt»H 
wa.4.Hix  times,  tliat  from  Anstrin-llnngary  neven  times 
greater  than  that  from  Germany,  and  this  with  a  far 
smaller  population  tbau  ours.  But  sneh  an  emodns  m 
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^re.  too,  still  in  a  measure  bad  twenty  years  ago  must 
neceaearily  sensibly  weaken  a  land  in  defensive  force, 
(o  the  advantage  of  the  points  o(  destiUiAUon  of  the 
•migrants ;  thus,  the  practiiQAl  T«k^  MdkOttS  •very 
fani^gniit  as  Apiln  of  #MOl 

Whither,  asks  the  writer,  "is  our  German 
emigration  directed  ?  "  The  answer  is  furnished 
by  the  subjoined  table : 


trerman  blood  of  former  generations  which  runs  in 
their  veins^  there  ace  twenty-five  millions  of  (Sermanor 
AiutitMierinan  extraction,  of  the  first  or  second  gen- 
eration.  This  blood-kinship  must  f^radnally  make  it- 
self felt  more  and  more,  anddrawtli  -  twr  nationH  closer 
together.  Various  Indlcatiooa  of  this  are  apparent.  An 
a  Bliigle  example,  let  as  here  reeall  the  ezehangeof  prch 
fe>«orH,  which  at  any  rate  betrays  a  rommnn  striving 
for  intellectual  ideals.  .  .  .  Viewed  from  such  stand- 
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Of  German  emigration  to  the  United  States, 
tbis  writer  saya : 

Since  Ittn,  Ave  tuilUoii  OermaDs  ham  emigrated  to 

the  United  States  and  of  the  present  eighty  million 
American  iababitant«  it  is  reckoned  that,  excluding  the 


points,  omiRration  assumes  n  totally  d!ffprpnt  aspect. 
While  the  Kreut  exodus  of  il  •  i  i  t  rr  inir;,  nieaiit  a  di- 
rect weakening  of  the  German  realm,  emigration  in  its 
present  measure  mnst  he  regarded  as  a  natural  praeced- 

ing, — one  that  l**  neceR-Hary  in  order  that  the  ties  of  blood 
which  bind  us  to  other  nations  may  not  waste  away. 


GERMAN  SHIPBUILDING  AND  SHIPPING  INDUSTRIES. 


PREFAGINO  hk  thesis  with  a  tribute  to  Ger- 
man commercial  ftchievement  in  spite  of 
very  slender  natural  resources,  Mr.  J.  Ellis  Bar- 
ker contribntee  to  the  Contemporary  Bevieto  % 
striking  account  of  the  shipping  Mud  shipbllild* 
ing  triumphs  of  Germany. 

He  points  ont  the  greet  disadvantage  under 
which  Germany  liea  in  the  great  distance  of  her 
coal  and  iron  from  the  sea.  He  recall?  how  in 
1872  General  von  StroscU,  on  becoming  head 
of  the  German  Admiralty,  made  it  his  motto, 
♦'Without  German  shiphtiildinp  wc  cnnnot  get 
an  efficient  German  fleet,"  and  laid  down  the  prin* 
eiple  that  all  German  warships  dionld  be  bnilt  in 
German  yarJs  and  of  German  material.  In  1879, 
Bismarck,  in  introdncing  tlie  policy  of  protection, 
gave  complete  free  trade  to  the  German  ship- 
bniiding  indnstry,  which,  from  a  fiscal  point  of 
view,  wag  carried  on  ontsido  tlio  German  frontier. 
He  also  converted  the  private  railways  of  Prus- 
sia into  state  railways,  and  arranged  that  heavy 
raw  material  used  in  German  shipbuilding  should 
he  carried  over  state  railways  at  rates  barely 
covering  cost.  However,  the  German  shipown- 
ers etill  bought  their  ships  from  Britain.  But 
in  l  *^*--:  P^isniarrk  gave  subsidies  to  the  North 
German  I^loyd  for  a  line  of  mail  steamers  on  con- 
dition thiA  the  sew  ships  should  be  of  German 


material  and  mannfacture.  This  was  the  founda- 
tion of  tlio  German  shijdniilding  trade.  The 
Vulcan  Company  since  1H9U  has  built  the  fastest 
liners  afloat  The  iron  and  steel  shipping  built 
in  Germany  has  risen  from  24,000  tons  in  1885 
to  255,000  tons  in  1900.  Capital  in  iron  ship- 
building yards  has  risen  from  15,000,000  msrks 
in  1880  to  MtOQOt^OO  marks  in  1900.  The  divi- 
dends on  ordinary  shipbuilding  stock  averaged, 
in  1900,  over  10  per  cent  A  recent  German 
writer  is  quoted  as  saying : 

Although  Great  Britain  is  in  many  respecta,  espe- 
cially by  the  proximity  at  43oaI  and  iron  to  the  shi^ 
yards,  more  farorably  sltoated  than  la  Germaoy,  we 
neutralize  these  nat  u  ral  ad  van  t  <  ^  i  i : a  more  thorough 
technical  trainiog,  by  a  better  organisatloo«  and  by 
cooperation  both  in  the  sblpping  tnde  and  In  ship- 
hoi  Iding. 

The  gigantic  German  trusts  liave  been  formed, 
not  to  rob  the  German  consumer,  but  to  protect 
the  German  producer  and  to  kill  the  non-Oer- 

man  producer.  The  fleet  of  German  steamships 
has  risen  from  81. 000  tons  in  1S71  to  1,739,000 

in  1904.    The  writer  tlius  stims  up  : 

Notwithstanding  the  most  di.snflvantageous  natural 
conditions  for  shipbuilding  and  shipping  which  can  be 
imagined,  and  notwlthstaDdlng  the  former  dlsiDoliD»' 
tlon  ol  Genaaa  Inulneso  moo  to  embark  upon  sbi^ 
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buildinu  and  shipping,  the  GcrmBn  Government  h»i» 
succeeded,  nt  h  coinpnriitively  trifling  cost  to  t  lie  imtion. 
in  overooniing  all  the  apparently  iaiiarinouD tabic  ob- 
8tael«8  BDd  in  aatlfiolAny  eraatlufr »  powerful,  Knoottw- 

ful,  and  wealth-creating  new  Iiidii'^try  which  is  now  tbe 
pride  of  Germany  and  the  envy  of  many  nations. 

IIo  points  out  that  tho  (terman  Government 
has  a  rigid  policy  noither  of  protection  nor  of 

fn>e  trade,  but  npi'lics  protection  And  free  trade 

in  (loses  to  fit  thi'  c-ase. 

Clearly  rc€«>gniziiig  the  disadvantaReA  of  wmk  au«l 
unaided  Individualism,  and  of  unsupported  govern- 
mBntal  iDitijitiv«»Dd  iodi8criroiQat«  governtneotal  aid, 
thv  Ctorman  Government  has  known  how  to  Rtlmnlate 
private  eiiterpri-'f  into  action  wit liont  making  it  efTete 
and  teaching  it  to  rely  entirely  ou  the  ntate,  as  private 
enterprise  so  often  does  w lien  it  is  aided  by  the  state  In 
an  injudidoiui  manner.  Tbe  German  Government  bae 
known  bow  to  combine  aneceeefnlty  tbe  two  meet  pow^ 
erf  nl  faetor^  govemmestidlnn  and  tadiTldiiaUsm. 


Thia  writer  praises  the  German  Government 
for  not  following  out  the  protectionist  pro> 

(rrnnnno's  c.f  tlio  T'nited  States  and  France.  On 
this  point  be  says  : 

Xot  protection,  but  a  BweepinR  and  peneralfring 
economic  policy,  which  ha»  befii  dictate<l  in  the  United 
States  and  France  liy  unpractical  doctrinaires  and  by 
the  will  of  an  Impctuouii  and  iguoraut  populace  led  by 
a  popular  ery,  has  killed  the  eblpplair  tvade  of  thoee 
Cfumtries.  .  .  .  Therefore,  GetTnan  .'^tate^men  ar1r\^t 
tlifti- action  to  circunistanceis  and  they  are  g\u<le<l  ta 
their  action,  not  by  German  economic  scientist.^  hat  by 
practical  baeiness  men  whom  tbey  conaultw  Tbeee  are 
the  reasMM  which  have  broaKbt  it  abont  that  Germanr 
has  »nccee<!ed  in  developing  a  great,  prostperon  .  and 
8Ucce»8ful  shipping  and  bhipbutldiog  uiduatty  notwith- 
atandlng  tbe  greatest  obstacleai 

'*  Its  economic  policy  is  not  'scientific*  but  is 
deliberately  unscientific  and  ^pirical.** 


GERMANY  AND  THE  ENGUSH  LIBERALS. 


'^^H£  accession  to  power,  in  England,  of  a 
1     strong  Liberal  government  can  hardly  be 

other  than  pleasing  to  the  fon  itrii  am!  colonial 
polititnans  of  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  Berlin.  A 
Liberal  party,  moi-eover,  crossed,  if  ono  may  use 
the  term,  with  so  many  different  political  strains 
as  to  warrant  the  sornewhat  comprdiensivp  nain«> 
of  "Social  Democratic"  being  applied  to  it  will 
be  all  the  more  acceptable  to  the  etjccesaors  of 
Hisniarck,  bent,  as  tin  y  are,  "i»  cari  yiiif;  into  ox 
i><"ution  the  grandiose  scheines  of  worhi  policy 
and  colonial  extension  which  that  statesman  in- 
augurated a  generation  or  more  ago. 

l^i.'iinarck.  it  mny  be  stated,  laul  down,  in  tlio 
early  eighties,  delinite  lines  of  policy  in  the  mat- 
ter of  colonial  expansion,  which,  in  broad  issues, 
liavf'  lu'rii  niligiously  fi)l!('W<  il  to  tJic  prosent 
day.  iiiB  coioninl  policy  is  tho  only  ouu  which 
remains  in  principle  even  as  the  chancellor  con* 
ceived  it  ;  it  has  escaped,  except  in  detail, 
drnsrii'  revision  by  the  Emperor  AVilliaio.  and  it 
is  certain  that  international  coincidences  which 
forward  or  retard  that  policy  are  essentially  of 
t'lr  s  unt!  nature  to-day  as  (lit  y  wore  in  1874, 
when  Bismarck  began  to  dream  of  a  Fatherland 
b«)yond  the  seas. 

That  being  the  case,  the  existence  of  a  power- 
ful Liberal  cabinet  in  Downinp:  Street  must 
ntean  a  recrudescence  of  activity  in  German 
colonial  enterprise,  for  the  good  reason  that  it 
has  only  been  possible  for  Germany  to  grow,  in 
point  of  colonial  territory,  when  anti-jingo  gov- 
ernments have  sat  at  Westminster.  Not  only  is 
the  anti-jingo  element  paramount  among  the 


English  materialists  to  day,  but  the  government 
has  pledged  itself  to  effect  so  many  domestic  re> 

forms  of  first-class  importance  that  the  question 
of  an  aggressive  British  colonial  policy,  such  as 
charAct<.>nzed  the  last  administration,  is  not  for 
a  moment  to  bo  considered. 

Tn  the  fWi/s'ii.srhe  Jahrbuch^r,  Dr.  Emil  Da- 
niels, the  weli-knowu  Berlin  publicist^  author  of 
**  Qladstonov"  in  an  article  entitled  Bismarck 
nnd  til.'  British  Liberals,"  point.s  out  the  viirions 
landmarks  along  the  line  of  marcii  of  (Jennan 
colonial  expansion  that  characteriaed  Bismarck's 
forward-policy  ever  since  the  first  advance  was 
made.  The  po8?i^ility  of  inaupurnting  any  co- 
lonial power  whatever  depended  so  much  on 
complications  in  the  European  situation  at  vari- 
ous ]»erio.l.<,  all  nf  which  l?isrnar.'k  turned  to  the 
furtherance  of  his  plans,  that  tbe  article  is  prac- 
tically a  summary  of  these  events  which  have 
led  to  Germany's  critical  position  in  Earopeaa 

Iiolitir"!  at  the  propont  time. 

Tlio  modern  world  policy  of  Germany  began 
in  September,  1872.  Br.  Daniels  tells  n%  with 

the  meetinjr  <*f  the  Emperors  of  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, and  Hu8.s)!i  at  i'.erlin. 

To  this  meeting  the  Czar  Alexander  IL  came  with  a 
heart  full  of  bittemees  toward  Great  Britain,  whose 

jingoistic  and  qua^i-republican  tendencie?^.  he  wan  con- 
vinced, were  a  menace  to  the  world'*  penee.  All  thn-e 
('rii|)tM<)r><  wcri"  thot>,  (is  true  belivviTs  in  rule  hy  divine 
right,  attachfii  to  principles  of  monarchical  govern- 
mentoonceived  on  fendallstte  rather  than  eonstftntioDal 
lines.  BiHniarck,  on  the  other  hand,  combined  in  his 
HtatcMuauahip  many  of  the  attributes  of  ttie  late  Lord 
Bandolpb  Cbmehill ;  be  wna  a  Ann  bsUsver  In  Ite 
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A  nERMAN  CAHTCKIN  PAPER  8KK8  ItANdKU  IN  THE  ANOUO-J.»PAN»3*E  M.lAWi  V..-  KUuUUrad(U>ich  (Berlin). 

''People  of  Europe,  look  oat  (or  your  colonies! "   (Amerioan  reHdem  will  recall  the  Uernutn  Kaiscr'ii  famous  cartoon 

on  tbe  Yellow  Peril.) 


known  in  England  that  tlie  idea  of  a  colonial 
policy,  and,  of  necossity.  a  navy  to  support  tliat 
policy,  was  penninating  in  the  chancellor's  mind. 
The  roflsion  of  tlie  island  of  Heligoland  to  (Jer- 
many  was  broached  as  early  as  1S74,  only  to 
niet't  with  a  blunt  refusal  from  the  Hritish  Cabi- 
net. The  adoption  of  a  different  attitude  by 
Histnarck  toward  Enj<laud  soon  followed. 

Beset  with  dilTiculties  in  its  attempts  to  make 
the  Svdtan  recognize  the  spirit  of  modern  inter- 
natif)nal  hiw.  either  by  threats  or  persuasion, 
the  British  Government  entleavoi-<M|,  through  its 
ambassador  in  Berlin,  to  interest  the  chancellor, 
wlioso  anti-Turkish  sentiments  corresponded 
with  those  held  by  English  Lilierals.  Bis- 
marck declined,  on  the  grounds  that  the  solution 
of  the  difficulty  lay  without  his  spliere, — that  it 
remaineii  for  the  interested  Mediterranean  powers 
to  settle  it, — a  reply  which  at  the  present  mo- 
ment is  an  interesting  commentary  on  the  Mo- 
i-occan  imbroglio  of  our  days,  since  it  shows 
that,  sincere  or  not,  Bismarck  could  give  the 
appearance  of  u  loj^ical  attitude  to  his  refusal  to 
cooperate  in  tlx*  Mediterranean,  Germany  hav- 
ing no  interests  in  that  quarter. 


people's  ultimate  aoverelgnty,  a  tory -democrat,  yet, 
through  hin  early  traininK  and  by  his  herwlitary  in- 
HtinctM  ail  aristocrat.  incline<l  to  put  a  IxMievoliMit  re- 
striction oil  popular  power.  All  hut  onuiipott*nt  in 
Europe  at  this  time,  he  was  successful  in  iiiipf>Hiiijf  his 
will  upon  the  three  emperors  so  far  a-n  to  obtuin  their 
tacit  couseiit  to  his  exercising,  in  hi.Hcajmcity  h.s  Iniperi:il 
Chancellor,  similar  powers  to  thone  which  K'>  t<>  make 
the  English  Prime  Minister  the  real  ruler  of  (ireat 
Britain.  This  concession  once  obtaiiMNl,  by  that  dipUv 
niatic  finesse  of  which  he  was  a  master,  he  determined 
to  take  advantage  of  the  situation  then  existing  in 
Europe  to  inaugurate  his  plans  for  colonial  expauhion. 
His  attitude  may  be  definc^d  by  a  statement  he  made 
about  that  time,  to  the  followinjf  effect :  ".My  position 
toward  foreign  governments  springs,  not  from  antip- 
athy to  them,  but  from  the  g(»od  or  evil  th»*y  may  do 
to  Prussia,  .  .  .  The  only  country  I  have  ever  hwl  real 
sympathy  with  is  England.'' 

England,  then  governed  by  Gladstone,  was, 
however,  distrustful  of  him.  It  was  surmised, 
and  correctly,  that  Bismarek  would  take  advan- 
tage of  the  isolation  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
bitterness  of  feeling  entertained  toward  her  by 
Russia,  France,  and  Italy  to  obtain  from  her, 
under  promise  of  fJerman  support,  concessions 
in  one  or  other  part  of  the  world,  it  being  then 
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In  the  question  of  the  occupation  of  Kgypt  by 
the  Britisb, — the  logical  consequence  of  having 
assume'l  contro!  of  the  Suez  Canal  by  th^  pur- 
chase of  Ismail  Faaba's  holdings,  —  Bismarck 
MW  bis  chance  and  seized  it. 

He  pressed  the  British  Government  to  make  the  oc- 
cupation effective,  knowing  that  England,  in  the  face 
of  France's  indiguatioa  at  what  amounted  practically 
to  a  selKQTe,  as  well  as  Rnasta's  ondlsgutMd  hostility  to 

the  move,  must  have  a  HUpporter  in  EiirojK-.  Glad- 
titone,  uii  lover  of  Bismarck,  was  forced  to  iu:ccpt  tlie 
offer  of  friendHhip  of  the  powerful  chancellor,  only 
to  flud  himself  faced  anew  with  a  suggestion  as  to  the 
cession  of  Heligoland.  The  qaeMiton  was  postponed,  to 
come  Up  for  coiisiileral ion  at  iinutlier  time.  I5i>siiiarck 
was,  liowfver,  impatient,  and  showed  his  annoyance  by 
taking  a  decided  stand  against  England  on  the  question 
of  Egyptian  finances  in  his  support  of  German  bond- 
holders, an  infinitesimal  number  when  compared  with 
British  and  French.  The  result  was  a  deaiUock  which 
gave  rise  to  a  sitaation  sofficieutly  analogous  to  that  of 
Algednw  to  make  it  remarkable,  fn  view  of  the  fiwt 
that  Germany  la  now  earrylng  on  her  world«pidiQy  on 


Btimnrakfan  Unci.  Msmardk  wna  "earth- hungry," 
and  he  wne  only  pacified  by  eoneeerions  In  Alricai 

In  these  moves  it  is  to  be  noted,  for  future  ref- 
erence, that  the  chancellor  took  advantage  of  the 
traditional  disinclination  of  the  Liberal  party  to 
undertake  wars  for  the  purpose  of  territorial  ex- 
pansion or  to  prevent  colonial  extension  by  other 
countries.  From  Disraeli  he  received  nothing, 
and  the  eventual  cession  of  Heligoland  in  1 889 
was  the  fiiist  of  a  long  series  of  "'graceful  con- 
cessions" which  led  to  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
Tory  party,  and  to  tlic  arrival,  after  dark  and  tor- 
tuous strivings,  of  the  triuntphant  Liberalism  of 
the  present,  the  nntlioritative  representatives  of 
which  have  already  detinod  their  policy  so  clear- 
ly, as  regards  South  Africa  and  India,  as  to 
warrant  it  a  fair  assumption  tliat  nciniany.  re- 
lying on  the  Firitish  Liberal  party's  expressed  in- 
tention to  look  first  after  its  own  house,  may  lay 
aside,  for  the  present,  the  idea  of  war  in  order  to 
enter  on  an  era  of  aggrenive  colonial  ezpanaion. 


WILL  THE  DUMA  GRANT  AUTONOMY  TO  POLAND? 


A SURVEY  of  the  hJatory  of  Poland  since 
the  di;iastr<*U8  results  of  the  uprising  of 
1863-64  appears  in  the  Russian  magazine  Mir 
Bozhi.   The  writer  (Vasilevaki)  asserts  that  the 

terrible  failure  of  furly  years  ago  has  exerted  an 
evil  influence  on  the  entire  subsequent  history 
of  the  Polish  people. 

The  flower  of  the  Polish  youth  perished  In  those  con- 
flicts with  the  Ku^^ian  army.  Themost  prominent  and 
energetic  cliantptous  of  national  independence  and  of 
the  interests  of  the  peasantry  were  hanged,  shot,  or  ban- 
ished to  SilxTia.  The  reactionaries  rutbleiHiiy  destroyed 
everytbiiiK  tliat  had  even  the  appearance  of  being  op- 
]i<.>e<i  tn  tlu"  inten-st-s  uf  itiiiH'rial  Russia.  All  PdH.sIi  iti- 
stitutioDS  were  replaced  by  others  with  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  ptomotlng  complete  Rosstfication.  Oppresseil 
atit!  persecuted  at  every  st«p,  disheartened  by  disaster, 
and  having  lost  its  flower,  the  Polish  people  becanje 
filled  with  a  somber  apatliy.  This  apathy,  anumiicinu 
to  a  complete  political  iudiffereoce,  characterized  the 
generation  of  Poles  following  the  lighters  of  m  This, 
witVi  the  emigration  after  the  uprising,  left  but  little 
hojie  ainoiig  the  Poles. 

Kealiziug  their  utter  hopelessness,  "disillu- 
sioned and  exhausted,  the  'intelligensia*  of  Rus- 
sian Poland  broke  away  from  its  old  ideals.'' 
I'olish  leaders  began  to  gradually  work  out  a 
new  political  creed  quite  different  from  tiie  old 
traditional  one.  The  new  creed  and  the  new 
opitiions  were  the  res-ilt,  of  tlie  terriMe  ratas- 
tropho  and  of  fundamcntjd  chanp;es  ui  the  social 
and  Monomie  structure  of  the  Kingdom  of  Fo- 
lund.   The  P9W  leMers  who  had  come  to  tbe 


front  created  a  new  set  of  ideals,  better  suited 

to  the  material  interests  of  the  lumrgeois  claaSy 

which  had  now  lieeome  jaedoniinaut. 

The  landless  proletariat  of  the  rural  districts  beg»Q 
toconcentrate  In  the  largecities.  Warsaw,  L6dz,  Chens- 
tohova,  and  other  cities  became  the  centers  of  important 
tadostrlal  development  Their  population  fncreeaeft 
rapidly',  almost  in  Auiprican  fashion.  Cninriilfnt  with 
this  growth  was  also  the  growth  of  an  urbau  educatcwi 
class,  whoeeaole  interesti werehom^  upin  the  develop 
ment  of  commerce  and  manufsctufes.  .  .  .  Mcaowbil«^ 
the  industrial  growth  of  the  cmtntry  had  brought  Into 
the  public  arena,  not  only  the  l><>nrgcoi»  tradesmen,  but 
the  union  and  industrial  workers. 

It  was  in  the  end  of  the  seventies  that  the 
Socialist  movement  began  in  Poland.  The  first 
If  T'ilers  of  tlie  Socialist  groups,  however,  wer.- 
siili  somewhat  doctrinaire.  It  was  the  growth 
of  the  labor  movement  that  forced  tbem  into  the 
active  political  contest.  It  may  bo  said  that  up 
to  the  niid  ile  eighties  of  the  past  century  all 
sectiuus  uf  rulisii  society  kept  aloof  from  polities. 

The  Conservative  nobles  tried  to  forget  their  roman- 
tic ideals.  Tlu'  Lilx-rals  claimed  that  no  mattiT  how- 
bad  conditions  may  be  there  is  always  a  direction  la 
which  society  can  work  nut  its  own  salvation.  Finally 

came  the  Socialists,  who  stih^tftutcd  for  the  entire 
political  proKraiiiiuc  of  the  day  certaiu  rather  general 
phrases  about  a  iinivf-rsal  social  revolution  which  Wiui 
to  solve  all  social  and  political  questions. 

Meanwhile,  actual  life  in  Poland  developed 
independently  of  these  theories.  The  Rnaaifi^ 
cation  process  conUniied,   At  fimt  clirectad 
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chiefly  agaiiwt  the  interMts  of  the  edncftted 

classes,  this  policy  soon  penetrated  deeper.  By 
the  end  of  the  seveDties  the  Polish  language  had 
been  crowded  out  of  the  city  and  the  rural  schools, 

the  rural  courts,  and  all  of  the  conirnunity 
govfrnmenta.  The  ultimate  purpose  of  such 
meiuiureti,  the  aim  of  Russification,  is  thus  dis- 
enaeed : 

It  ia  tlw  porpaw  of  tlM  f tnperiat  goTarament,  on  the 

<>i!f  hand,  to  increase  the  nnmt>er  of  H(t»«sian8in  Poland, 
aii<i.  on  the  other,  to  compel  as  large  a  uumber  of  Poles 
pu^ible  to  leave  their  fatherland.  .  .  .  Simult-aneouH 
with  this  mechanical  crowding  of  the  PoUi»b  element 
•nd  Its  teplacsmeot  hy  Rusisiui  there  la  erident  in  the 
Russifying  policy  of  the  government  the  conwions, 
defiuite,  attempt  to  Icill  the  Pulitth  luugua^v.  Bauks> 
factories,  and  all  kinds  of  public  societieu  and  other 
seml-pnblie  bodies  ate  oompsUed  (o  oarcy  on  their  cor- 
respondenoe  in  Rn««ian.  Farther,  the  Impertol  govem- 
nieot  assures  the  Russian  element  complete  legal  im- 
munity. Dittgractiful  abuses  of  government  and  social 
rights  on  the  part  of  the  bureaueraQf  an  ooDStantlj 
overlooked,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  thsyarswsU  known 
at  St.  Petersburg.  The  police  have  famed  a  eompaet 
with  horse  thieves  and  "hold-up"  men,  and  divide  with 
tJbem  their  booty.  This  has  liecome  an  almoet  normal 
phenomenon  throoghont  the  Kingdom  of  Pudwid.  .  .  . 
Further,  there  must  not  be  forgotten  the  energetic 
propaganda  of  Greek  orthodoxy.  The  missions  of  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Churuii  tliroiigliuut  Polaud  and 
I^ithuania  display  an  almost  feverish  anxiety  for  "oon> 
▼enJons."  Fnqnsntly  Catholic  orphans  are  booght  hf 
the  state  for  the  purpoee  ff  ?'r:TiL'iri'j:  thrm  \\\^  :n  the 
orthodox  Taith.  It  is  cheai»<T  to  have  a  rlnld  baptized 
by  an  orthodox  priest  than  by  a  Polish  Roman  Catholic 
IMriest.  Orthodox  charchea  are  hnllt  wherever  there  are 
A  SCOTS  or  twoof  Bneafans,  and  the  ooat  of  oonstroetlon 
mtist  be  borne  hy  the  Polish  GnthoUos. 

It  is  at  this  puint  m  the  Russification  process 
that  the  hostility  of  the  Polish  pt'iisautry  is 
aroused.  The  Foiisti  inassesare  devoutly,  almost 
fansticnlly,  attached  to  the  religion  of  their  fa* 
thers,  and  the  proselyting  activities  of  the  ortho- 
dox congregations  soon  aroused  obstinate  and 
-violent  opposition  from  the  peasftnta.  It  is  this 
phase  of  Bnssification  wliich,  «to  n  spectator 
passively  watching  the  political  occurrences  that 
agitate  Polish  society,"  is  converting  the  Polish 
pensant,  grsdntlly  bnt  snrely,  into  an  active  nnti* 
ftnanan  political  element. 

The  Polish  laboring  classes  are  maturing  iK)liticany, 
— «ren  more  rapidly  than  are  the  peasants.  They  are 
beeomf  ttg  keenly  eooaelooa  of  their  antagonism  to  Roik 
sia.  They  have  kept  alivf  the  traditions  of  their  part 
in  the  uprising  against  the  Muacuvite,  Thuii,  the  hatred 
of  Russian  rule,  which  has  never  quite  disappeared  from 
the  .city  population,  is  oommunicated  to  the  new  arrive 
ala  from  tJie  oonntry.  The  growth  of  socialhnn,  more- 
over, has  given  riM-  to  incessant  conflicts  lietweeii  Polisli 
workingmen  and  Kiissian  police.  Since  1878,  wurking- 
men  in  Warsaw  have  heetk  arrested  so  frequently  tliat 
it  liss  ssemad  to  be  the  aoimal  aetlvltir  of  oitr  UCs. 


The  Polish  Nationalist  movement  was  bom  in 

the  later  eighties.  It  has  set  before  itst^If  a 
dehnite  political  programme.  A  few  years  later, 
socialism  also  adopted  definite  political  aims. 
.\nd  finally  came  the  Conservative  Lihoral 
groups,  with  their  programme  of  national  politi- 
cal activities.  In  1886,  a  secret  patriotic  organi- 
sation, known  as  the  Polish  League,  was  organ- 
ized among  Polisli  emigrants  in  Switzerland. 
Its  object  was  to  unite  all  the  heterogeneous 
elements  and  to  organise  nnd  concentrate  nil  na- 

tional  ofTort  for  the  reestahlisliinent  of  Polish 
independence.  Its  success  was  marked.  Very 
soon  it  had  an  organ,  the  weekly,  Glos  (Voice), 
in  Warsaw.  This  journal,  which  appeared  in 
the  latter  part  of  ISSr,,  represented  the  reaction 
against  the  political  indifiereuce  of  the  preced- 
ing generation. 

The  Nationalistic  tentU'iicios  which  found  ut- 
terance in  the  columns  of  this  journal  called 
down  the  wrath  and  persecntion  of  the  Russian 
censorship.  The  Nationalists  were  then  forced 
to  resort  to  «'  subterranean  "  literature.  A  num- 
ber of  pamphlets,  dealing  largely  with  Kussiau 
nbiisea  in  Poland,  appeared  in  Chslicin  in  1892- 
94.  Finally,  however,  the  Hlos  was  suppressed, 
numerous  arrests  were  made,  and  the  "  intelli- 
geosia "  largely  omigrated  to  Cialicia.  The  Polish 
Socialist  party  was  founded  in  1893,  and  it  repre- 
sented the  union  of  all  the  socialistic  organiza- 
tions. It  concentrated  ita  efforts  on  the  work 
of  organiaation  and  concentration  among  the 
working  people  of  the  large  industrial  centers. 
In  1894  it  began  to  issue  its  journal,  the  Habot- 
ntfe  (Workingman),  which  has  played  an  im> 
portantpart  in  the  life  of  the  Polish  labor  move- 
ment. Meanwhile,  t]ie  party  of  the  National 
DuiuociaLs  waa  orgaiuijed.  The  former  editor 
of  the  Glos  removed  to  Galicia  and  began  the 
publication  there  of  t1ie  Pnn-Pah'sh  Review. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  nineties,  the  National 
Democracy  gndnally  lost  ita  revolutionary  char- 
acter and  became  a  party  of  extreme  national- 
ism. This  attitude  resulted  in  indifference,  if 
not  opposition,  to  the  aspirations  of  the  various 
peoples  which  had  once  been  subject  to  the 
Poles, — the  Lithuanians  and  theWliite  Russian.s, 
including  even  the  Jews.  The  National  Democ- 
racy admits  that  it  cannot  decide  now  on  a 
definite  programme  looking  toward  the  gaining 
of  independence.  Tt.s  immediate  aim  is  "the 
guulanctj  uf  the  people  toward  political  activity 
under  the  governmental  conditions  of  the  three 
empires  which  divided  the  Polish  common- 
wealth." 

Having  given  up  the  thought  of  political  independ- 
ence in  the  immediats  future^  the  National  Demoonejr 
keeps  for  iu  aim  the  enoonragsmsnt  of  the  manjr-aldsd 
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nchievempnt  of  the  innrr  life  of  the  Pr>U»li  people  ... 
under  the  sliaduw  ul  the  Catholic  Church. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the 

growth  of  the  Polish  Socialist  purty  was  shown 
to  be  remarkable,  not  only  in  tho  industrial  cen- 
ters, but  also  in  the  rural  districts.  It  tiouu 
brought  ont  an  organ  eepeeially  for  the-peasants. 

entitled  thp  Ptasauh'  Gazdte.  By  means  of  its 
agiutors  sent  into  the  villages,  this  Socialist 
party  succeeded  in  establishing  itself  firmly. 

The  Japanese  War  and  the  weakening  of  the 
Imreaueratic  rri/iii>f  was  highly  significant  in 
the  growth  of  ail  i'olish  parties.  By  the  peace 
of  Portsmouth  an  impetus  was  given  to  the 
rpvolut"<>iiary  TiKivntifiit.  The  railronti  strikes 
tliruugbout  the  empire,  and,  finally,  the  general 
tie-up  of  business,  compelled  the  government 
to  capitulate.  The  manifesto  of  October  30 
announced  the  entrance  of  Russia  to  the  fam- 
ily of  constitutional  governments.  In  Warsaw, 
then  in  a  state  of  siege,  this  manifesto  was 
liailed  as  a  pnsitivn  assnraiiro  of  the  entrance  of 
the  Polish  people  upon  a  new  era  of  constructive 
worlc  and  peaceful  development. 

▲11  Poland  was  selaed  with  a  rin^le  anpimtioti,— to 

begin  a  new  life  on  the  rulus  of  the  old  regime,  tr»  fiire 
the  terrible  wounds  received  by  the  Pulisl*  pt'ople  «iur- 
ioK  a  century  of  Huffering.  At  that  moment  no  one 
thonglit  of  fieparatioD.  The  watchword  of  the  great 
majority  was  "autoDomy,  on  the  fouodation  created  bjr 
the  Constitutional  Assembly  of  Warsaw."  All  the 
parties,  including  tlx-  Six  ialiitt^  and  ereu  the  Concilia- 
tion group,  cxpreiifitHl  thcin^lves  in  f avor  oC  a COnstitU- 
tioDsl  counell  in  the  old  capital  of  the  oommonwealtb. 
Thl«  watehword  became  the  minimum  upon  which  all 
ihc  scrimis  fuotors  in  Polish  life  were  willing  to  unite. 
Wimt  wwi  the  suHwer  of  St.  P«t«rsburg?  The  declara- 
tion of  a  state  of  siege  in  all  the  ten  goveninienta  of 
Poland. 

An  Unbiased  German  View  of  tha  Kalaar'a 

Polish  Policy. 

An  increased  anxiety  as  to  the  fate  of  their 
Polish  possessions  appears  to  liave  been  brought 
about  in  tlie  minds  of  Prussian  statesmen  by 
the  possibility  of  autonomy  being  granted  to  Rus- 
sian Poland.  The  (jennan  colonization  scheme, 
despite  its  unmistakable  failure  so  far,  is  being 
pusl;ed  with  vigor.  In  a  re<«-nt  "speech  from 
the  throne  "  to  the  Prussian  Diet  tlie  (lerman 
Emperor  referred  to  the  increasing  sales  of  land 
by  tJermans  to  Pol<'S.  Commenting  on  this,  he 
e.\horted  the  Geruiau  landed  proprietors  iu  the 
East  Mark  (Prussian  Poland)  to  beware  of  less- 
ening German  influence  in  this  way.  This  atti- 
tude of  ft  constitutional  monarch  in  advising  one 
class  of  his  citizens  not  tu  sell  land  to  another  class 
is  not  relished  by  many  (Jennans.  A  Prussian 
writer,  Prof,  pfior  Hans  r)elV)rueck  (in  an  a-tir!(» 
iu  the  Preussischc  Jahiiuclui,  of  Berlin),  reviews 


the  entire  history  of  Prupsian  policy  toward  the 
Poles,  and  comes  to  some  rather  negative  con- 
clusions.   He  refers  to  tlie  recent  declaration  of 

Lieutenant-General  von  Mueller,  leader  of  the 

(j.stiiiat  kenverein  (tin*  society  for  cuIoni74ng  Ger- 
mans on  Polish  lauds),  la  which  tiie  latter  said : 

The  objects  of  this  anoetattott  are :  To  make  evny 

school  tli(.roiii;lily  German,  every  public  meeting  Ger- 
man, and  every  government  official  German  ;  to  priat 
the  German  text  liefore  the  Polish  in  every  Polii^h  new^ 
papwr,  and— may  Go<l  grant  it ! — U)  preach  only  German 
from  the  pulpit  itom«  day.  Snch  ia  the  East  Mark  of  the 
future  as  l,ancddPnmlan  soUUer,  would  wish  toeceit 

Comm'  titini:  ou  thia  utterance,  Professor  Dei* 

briicek  i»l,>»erveB  : 

The  danger  is  not  in  the  fact  that  Polish  is  spoken 
in  the  East  Mark  of  Prussia.  The  danger  is  that  fully 
10  per  cent,  of  the  subjects  of  tlie  Pruiwian  King,  who 
sit  together  In  compact  masses  oa  %  highly  dangerow 
frontier,  instead  i>f  fft'ling  nttadnuent  to  Prussia, 

thoroughly  hate  the  HUtte. 

This  danger,  Professor  Delbrueck  declares,  is 
due  to  the  Prussian  polic  y  of  repression.  This 
policy,  he  further  declares,  lias  resulted  iu  an 
increase  of  Polish  iutiueuce  and  population  in 
the  disputed  territory.  In  the  year  1904.  we 
are  t  -ld,  'n  the  provinces  of  Posen  and  West 
Prussia,  tweuty  ntno  estates  were  lost  to  Ger 
manism.  During  this  period,  the  entire  efforts 
of  the  colonization  society  resulted  in  only 
eighteen  peasants'  liolilinps  and  one  dniL'  st  ire 
Not  only  is  this  actually  a  fact  to-day,  continues 
Professor  Delbrueck,  but  it  !s  liable  to  be  worse 
for  Germanism  in  the  future. 

Every  German  farmer  who  iutend.s  to  1)u>  latid  in 
the  Ea.sl  Mark  niust  reckon  with  tlii-^  iMis,sihibty, — 
either  he  himself  or  his  des<.-endant«  may  some  CiOM  be 
forced  to  mil,  and  this  iuTolvea  ruin.  There  are  no 
German  bnyers,  and  the  govemment  will  not  permit 
him  to  sell  to  Poles.  T>  it  right  that,  i  ven  from  the 
must  intensely  natioiuil  standpoint,  .such  a  tiacridcx 
should  Ik;  imiM>MHl  on  any  man  ?  German  buyers  esn 
scarcely  be  found  fur  lands  in  this  (mrt  of  the  empire, 
but  Pnle.s  arc  ever  ready  to  buy,  even  at  the  high- 
e-t  inief.  'i'he  larixe  Hupply  of  gold  which  the  colo 
uizatiou  commiMHtou  him  brought  into  the  Kast  Mark 
has  raised  the  price  of  land  and  Increased  the  eredit  of 
the  P<>1<*«.  Tho  vahip  of  their  estates  to-ilay  is  more 
than  tvvict.'  iis  >;rwit  a.s  tluit  twenty  years  ago.  In  con- 
silience of  thi.s  fact,  the  Poles  bare  now  an  abundaat 
business  capital  aud  are  increasingly  prosperous  eco- 
nomically. .  Therefore,  they  will  pay  any  price  to  retain 
<»r  arqnirc  P. •li'-li  land.  The  Pole,  indeed,  mu.st  bny 
land,  MncQ  he  is  debarred  from  holding  guvvruDteat 
office  and  has  no  Other  means  of  making  a  liviug  lor 
himself. 

*'lt  seems  to  ine,"  declares  Professor  Del* 
brueck,  in  concltision.  « that  it  is  high  time  for 
our  statesnu  11  t  >>  enter  on  a  new  and  thorough 
examination  of  the  value- and  attccosi  of  their 

uuiouization  policy." 
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SHOULD  FRANCE  LEND  RUSSIA  ANY  MORE  MONEYS 


ABOUT  a  year  ago,  £a  Rerm:  i>ubli8hed  an 
article  (whicli  was  (juoU-il  in  these  papes 
at  the  time)  ou  the  Franco- Kussiau  alliauce  from 
the  fisaocial  point  of  Tiew.   In  a  second  article 

on  the  subject,  contribnted  to  La  Revue,  the 
same  "  Friend  of  the  Alliance"  now  expresses  his 
satisfactiuu  that  bis  ur^uments  were  lustruincntal 
in  presenting  the  auihurization  of  the  loan  last 
year,  though  in  principle  the  loan  was  alreinly 
decided  on.  His  contention  was  that  it  watt 
Prance*!  positive  duty  not  to  give  Rnasia  any 
more  money  till  peace  ba<l  been  concluded  and 
the  Russian  constitution  had  been  really  estab- 
lished. 

The  first  condition  having  been  won,  the  writ- 
er in  the  present  article  considers  the  question 
again  with  reference  to  Russian  reforms.  He 
prefaces  his  remarks  by  the  observation  that  a 
creditor  can  hardly  b«'lp  meddling  in  some  nieas 
ure  in  the  private  affairs  of  a  debtor,  adding 
that  the  inconveniences  of  this  disagreeable 
duty  are  much  more  aggravated  when  creditor 
and  debtor  are  states. 

France  being  the  crwlitor  of  Russia  to  tho  extent  of 
twelve  thousand  niilliuii  francH,  uut  unreasuiiHbly  cuu- 
Hiders  that  she  ba.s  the  right  to  invej<tigat«  the  manner 
in  which  her  ally  wiU  safaguard  French  interestii  and 
at  the  same  time  preserve  her  own  prosperity  and  good 
name;  and  the  right  to  (|UPstion  tlie  sulvcticy  nf  Hus- 
sia,  conceded  a  year  ago,  is  infiuitely  more  emphasized 
t»di^tWlMn  the  conditionsofpaUle  and  economic  life,— 
that  is  to  t»ay,  the  Russian  governmental  institutions 
with  which  F»uce  has  entered  into  engagementii,— are 
to  be  diaeredltsd  and  enlMilsd. 

Can  France,  the  writer  aslrs,  take  measures 
which  shall  be  serviceable  to  both  contracting 
parties  withoutgettinL'  mixed  up  in  Russia's  inter- 
nal struggle  ?  i^  roui  a  moral  point  of  view,  the 
question  answers  itself :  France  ought  not  to 
interfere  in  tlie  internal  afTairs  of  Rtifisiu.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is,  morally,  equally  impossible 
for  France  to  furnish  any  more  funds  to  any 
Russian  organization  until  the  rev<dttti0&  luw 
brought  about  decisive  results. 

MORAL  ASSETS. 

"What  reipns  in  Russian  finance  is  rather  good 
will  than  scrupulous  honesty.  According  to  tho 
lenders,  the  sums  which  France  has  lent  to  Rus- 
sia should  have  been  utilized  td  develop  the  eco- 
nomic condition  of  the  country  and  to  consoli 
date  the  financial  condition  of  the  state,  and  so 
give  France  a  powerful  and  ri -h  ally,  instead  of 
which  they  have  been  applied  to  the  construction 
of  purely  strategical  railways  and  other  un- 
pEodaetive  sehemes.   Another  thing  is  certain. 


M.  MMMGABBi.  THB  HBW  raSMCB  MIHURB  OV  nKAMOB. 

(Who  has  advised  cumlon  in  advancing  more  loaasto 
.  ^  RnstiiH  at  the  prt-jjent  Juncture.) 


Since  Russia  took  to  Viorrowing  from  France,  a 
sum  of  ut  least  four  thousand  million  francs  has 
been  spent  rimply  to  Balance  the  budget  Th^ 
Kussiun  debt,  in  fact,  is  only  guaranteed  by 
moral  assets,  and  all  the  money  which  France 
has  so  eagerly  furnished  to  procure  a  strong  ally 
to  counterbalance  Germany  s  designs  f or  Bun^ 
pran  leadiTsliip  has  entiiflv  niisae<l  its  aim. 

Ail  that  remains  to  Franco  is  the  interest  on 
the  debt  payable  in  gold.  But  it  is  in  the  main- 
tenance of  tin*  gold  standard  and  the  value  of 
the  ruble  that  we  touch  the  most  vulnerable 
point  of  Russian  finance,  and  it  has  been  proved 
that  tlie  gold  reserve  has  n  -  st  djility.  For  all 
that  Russia  buys  from  other  countries  is  |>aid 
for  in  gold,  as  ull  that  she  sends  abroad  is  paid 
for  in  gold,  with  the  result  that  during  the  last 
ten  years  slie  has  received  four  bumlreil  and 
seventy-three  millions  of  francs  in  gold  annually 
with  which  to  pay  for  her  imports,  the  interest, 
on  tlu'  state  debts  and  foreign  capital,  diplomatic  • 
and  other  expenditure  aiirond.  etc.,  amounting 
in  all  to  nine  hundred  and  eighty-five  millions 
of  francs.  To  meet  her  expenditure  Russia 
ought,  therefore,  to  borrow  no  less  a  sum  than 
five  hundred  and  twelve  miiiious  of  francs  an- 
nnally. 
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THE  AMERICAN  MONTHLY  REP^IEW  OF  REI^IEIVS. 


WHY  FRANCE  MOST  STOP. 

France,  concludes  tlie  writer,  ought  not  to  give 
Russia  another  centime,  and  for  the  following 
reasons  : 

Eloch  new  loan  would  hasten  the  bankruptcy  of  Ruh- 
aia,  and  France  would  lose  both  her  money  and  her  in- 
terest ;  it  would  be  used  in  expenditure  necesHarily  un- 
productive ;  it  would  injure  the  interests  of  humanity 


in  general  by  maintaining  the  present  yoke  of  oppres- 
sion ;  it  would  be  treachery  to  France  :  and  it  would  U* 
a  pure  game  of  chance.  A  free  democrat  ic  Kusoia  would 
be  eH.<ientially  Francophil,  for  France  hates  the  semi- 
autocracy  of  Qermany.  To  accomplish  her  two  great 
reforms  of  agrarian  reorganieation  and  universal  edu- 
cation Russia  will  have  need  of  gigantic  loans,  and 
with  a  federal  government  which  will  make  her  one  of 
the  wealthiest  of  states  France  will  deem  it  a  great 
honor  to  preside  over  this  development. 


THE  PARLIAMENTARY  DEADLOCK  AT  BUDAPEST. 


THE  position  of  the  ijnperial  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment with  regard  to  the  disputed  ques- 
tions with  Hungary  is  well  known,  having  been 
the  subject  of  newspaper  dispatches  for  some 
months.  Hungarian  opinion,  however,  particu- 
larly upon  the  recent  forced  dissolution  of  the 
Hungarian  Chamber  at  Budapest,  is  not  so  well 
known,  and  the  following  brief  extracts  from 
representative  Magyar  journals  are  interesting 
and  significant.  The  rescript  signed  by  the  Em- 
peror-King and  countersigned  by  Baron  Fejer- 
vary,  the  Hungarian  premier,  by  which  the 
Chamber  was  dissolved,  and  which  was  read 
from  the  tribune  by  the  colonel  of  the  regiment 
sent  to  clear  the  house,  was  as  follows  : 


THK    MII.ITAKY    ri.EAHINU   THE    nUNQARIAN  PAIII.IAME.NT 
HALX.  ArrSK  TUB  rOKCKO  D1880LUT10H  ON  rSBHUAHY  10. 


Whereas  the  majority  constituted  by  the  allied  par- 
ties of  the  Chamber  have,  in  spite  of  our  repeat<««l  suni- 
uions,  refused  persistently  to  take  over  the  government 
on  an  acceptable  basis  without  violating  our  royal 
rights  as  by  law  guaranteed,  we,  to  the  sorrow  of  our 
heart,  are  not  able  to  expect  from  this  Parliament  an 
activity  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  country,  and, 
therefore,  on  the  proposal  of  our  Hungarian  Ministry, 
declare  the  Parliament  convoked  on  February  1.5,  IMA 
to  be  dissolved,  and  reserve  to  ourself  the  convocation 
of  a  new  Parliament  as  soon  as  may  be. 

There  was  no  violence,  since  the  coalition 
Deputies  submitted  under  merely  verbal  protest. 
The  Pester  Lloyd,  the  journal  published  in  Ger- 
man at  the  Hungarian  capital,  notes  the  surprise 
throughout  Austria  that  the  dissolution  was  not 
marked  by  scenes  of  violence.  The  Viennese 
journals,  it  declares,  were  prepared  for  the  most 
liisorderly  scenes  at  Budapest.  The  Pestrr  Lloyd 
believes  that  the  orderly  dissolution  augurs  well 
for  the  final  settlement  of  all  difficulties  between 
the  crown  and  the  nation.  The  only  people  who 
are  disappointed  with  the  outcome,  says  this 
journal,  are  the  radical  Bohemians,  who  ex- 
pected a  revolution  in  Hungary  and  wanted  to 
use  this  occasion  for  "  fishing  in  troubled  waters," 
The  Nepszava  (Voice  of  the  I'eople)  declares  that 
the  Hungarian  people  must  unite  to  defeat  ab- 
solutism at  Buda])est  as  well  as  at  Vienna.  "  In 
addition  to  the  annihilation  of  the  parliament  of 
classes,  there  must  be  established  the  parliament 
of  the  people."  The  Budapcsti  I/irlap  (Budapest 
News)  calls  the  dissolution  of  the  Diet  a  posi- 
tively unjustifiable  act  of  despotism.  The  J/«y 
ytirorsxdg  (Hungary)  believes  that  the  very 
calmness  of  the  people  under  such  terrible  prov- 
ocation will  finally  result  in  the  abolition  of 
nulitary  rule.  The  Pesti  Jiirlap  (Pest  News) 
declares  :  "  To-day  there  is  not  force  enough  in 
the  entire  world  to  subjugate  a  free  people. 
There  may  be  one  party  which  wishes  to  rule, 
but  there  must  be  also  one  which  is  willing  to 
be  governed  ;  otherwise  there  is  no  govern- 
ment." The  yl/Aro^/iuxy  (Constitution)  maintains 
that  if  civil  warresult  it  will  be  the  faultof  Vienna. 
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TlMO«rm«n  Kaiser**  Interest  In  the  Deadlock. 

Bismarclc's  contemptuous  statement,  tliat  lu* 
would  Qut  offer  the  finger  of  a  single  Pouierauiau 
gnudier  for  all  the  Balkans,  no  longer  holds 
good  of  German  policy  in  tlie  Near  East.  Bis- 
marck, however,  was  in  earnest,  and  he  proved 
hisindifferenee  to  tlie  Balkans  by  making  a  secret 
agreement  with  Russia  prictically  a^rreeing  to 
kt'PP  out  of  the  Balkans  and  to  restrict  Ger- 
many i»  altitude  in  the  triple  alliance  to  a  merely 
aati*Frsiieh  one.  The  present  German  Emperor, 
however,  lias  changed  this  policy  t<>\var<l  eastern 
Europe.  Ue  has  cultivated  the  friendship  of 
the  Tnrkish  Snltan,  and  has  reaped  large  com- 
mercial benefit  therefrom.  Indeed,  there  is  ev- 
ident very  strong  German  influence  tliroughout 
the  Balkaa  regions.  Within  very  few  months  a 
Gneco-German  bank  at  Athens  has  been  estab- 
lished. In  short,  it  may  now  be  said  tlmt  l!n' 
entire  Balkans  are  within  the  German  "  sphere 
of  inflasnce.** 

The  sole  power  capable  of  counterbalancing 
German  inflnence  in  this  region  is  Austria-Hun- 
gary. Owing,  however,  to  internal  troubles,  the 
dnal  monarchy  is  not  able  to  exert  its  proper  in- 
fluence. It  must  be  admitted  tliat,  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  German  preponderance  seems  as- 
rared.  It  is  at  this  point,  however,  that  Hun- 
gar}''8  disagreement  with  Austria  must  he  taken 
into  account.  When  the  new  Hungarian  major- 
ity succeeds  in  breaking  the  deadlock  and  get- 
ting this  programme  worked  out  in  practice, 
the  pn^sent  A ustro-Ilungarian  foreign  minister, 
Count  Goluchowski,  will  probably  be  forced  to 
leeign,  since  Hungary's  inflnence  will  be  strictly 
directed  toward  a  readjustment  of  the  triple  al- 
liance. Italy  m&j  join  Hungary  in  opposing 
any  further  extension  of  Germany's  interna* 
tional  influence.  Russia,  of  course^  is  tempo- 
rarily out  of  the  reckoning 

The  foregoing  is  the  substance  of  the  editorial 
eommenta  in  a  number  of  Hungarian  papers  re- 
garding a  tanden*^  which  some  journalists  now 


detect  on  the  part  of  the  German  Kaiser  to  op- 

pt  ise  Hungarian  aims  and  ambitions.  A  German 
newspaper  correspondent  recently  interviewed 
Count  Andritey,  the  Hungarian  leader,  whose 

utterances  were  afterward  reproduced  in  the 
Budapesti  Jlirlap.    In  substance,  they  are  : 

It  is  the  general  opinion  in  Hungary  that  the  G«r-  ' 
man  Kaiser  lias  been  Inflnendng  oar  Bmpem^^ng; 

Franci.s  .Tuseph,  in  his  refusal  to  accede  tOtllS  military 
claims  uf  the  HuuKariaus.  The  Kaisei^  position  was 
iMsed  on  the  theoretical  assumption  that  what  the  Han- 
gariaDS  claim  would  lessen  the  eificieucy  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarlan  military  power.\  Anti-German  feeliuK  in 
Hungary  has  Ix'en  strengthened  by  the  rtttitiulo  of  Bc-r- 
liu  in  the  matter  of  ratifyiag  the  commercial  treaty 
between  the  two  sntplresi 

IShe  orgsn  of  the  Hungarian  IndependeBt 
party,  the  EgyeterUs  (Concord),  hints  at  another 
motive  which  may  be  behind  the  Kaiser's  anti- 
Hungarian  attitude. 

The  Austrian  Germans  have  a  fondness  for  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  and  would  be  quite  willing  to  join  tbelr  * 

influence  with  their  ])n>thrpn  under  the  HohenEolIem 
dynasty.  The  Austriau  Italians  look  to  Italy,  and  the 
Aastrian  Slavs  to  an  Independent  Slavish  empire.  Hun- 
gary is  the  only  atmng  esetion  of  the  Uapaburg  mon- 
archy that  is  not  willing  to  join  the  German  Empire, 
and  that  tries  to  maintain  the  natiotial  individuality 
of  the  present  dual  monarchy,  liuugary  is  the  only 
part  of  the  Hapsbarg  empire  that  eould  never  be  an- 
nexed to  Germany  when  the  break-up  comes  at  the  pass- 
ing away  of  the  old  Emperor,  Francis  Joseph.  It  la 
ea.Hy  to  understaiKl  tin-  Kai.ser's  militaristic  alms.  Hun- 
gary muiit  lie  oppreaaed  politically  and  weakmed  eoo- 
nomlcally,  so  ss  to  bs  uniMe  to  chedc  the  Gsnnan  ooB- 
quesL 

From  these  journalistic  opinions  it  is  possible 
to  catch  the  drift  of  the  Hungarian  popular  atti- 
tude toward  Germany  and  to  understand  why 
the  Hungarian  people  are  enthusiastic  in  their 
support  of  the  Anglo-French  understanding. 
This  is  looked  upon  as  a  check  to  German  ambi- 
tions, and  already  Hungarians  look  to  Berlin  as 
their  eventual  enemy,  rather  tlum  to  Vienna. 


BARONESS  VON  SUTTNER'S  SUGGESTION  OF  A  «  PEACE  ARMY." 


NOW  that  that  devoted  Austrian  lady  of  title, 
the  Baroness  Bertha  von  Suttnor,  has  re- 
ceived the  Nobel  prize  for  peace  and  her  famous 
novel,  Ground  Arms,"  has  been  translated  and 
published  in  English,  it  will  be  interesting  to  read 
her  spirited  apix-a!  for  universal  peace  which 
appears  in  a  recent  number  of  the  DeutscJie  Ji£vue. 
This  appeal  wan  inspired  by  the  persisw^nt  talk 
during  the  past  few  years  of  an  impending  con- 
flict between  England  and  Germany.  Why 


should  we  "mobilize,"  asks  the  wziler;  why 
should  two  nations  go  to  war  ? 

There  are  a  few  hundred,  perhaps  a  few  thousand, 
people  in  every  country  who  are  interested, — materially, 
or,  periiH])-<,  according  to  their  disposition,  morally,— 
la  bringing  about  a  war,  or  at  least  in  having  it  talked 
about.  There  are  mllllona,  however,  nllllons  upon  mil- 
lions, in  the  same  countries  to  whom  a  war  must  newls 
memi  untold  misery,  whose  material  and  moral  welfare 
deimnds  upon  the  nmiiitenanoe  of  peace,  who  harbor 
no  semblanoe  of  hatred  against  their  naighbo>%  who^  U 
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qnestionetl  ah  to  wliethor  there  should  be  war.  would 
uabeititatingly  atuwer  willi  u  decided  **Na"  But,  uu- 
fort-anately,  It  is  the  caw  that  those  few  hundreds  telk, 
writai  agitata,  white  the  niilliuti's  whu  (tre  differedtly 
inclined  nrc  silent.  It  is  thuM>  that  dt'.-<iri-  a  thing  who 
display  energy,  —  the  musses  in  opposition  reuiain  in- 
active, resigned.  Tbey  are  so  deafened  by  tbe  clamor 
made  by  the  former  that  they  bellere  it  is  there  that 
the  millions  must  be,  and  that  they  themselves  are  the 
isolated  few,  whose  protest  would  die  away  unheani. 

For  several  years,  continues  Baroness  von 
Suttner,  particularly  during  the  twelvemonth 
just  passtMi.  CJennan  and  Knglish  joiirnalH  liave 
carried  on  a  sy&tuniatric  campaign  of  war  agita- 
tion. This  agitation,  unless  it  be  nullified  by 
an  cuually  strong  counti  r  agitati"ii.  must  inevi- 
tably result  in  an  explosion  of  hatred.*'  This 
writer,  referring  to  the  sentwice  so  oft^n  nttercd. 
•*A  war  between  Germany  and  £u>:laiid  is  in 
evitalde,"  says  :  "This  is  a  criinin;il  saying  hy 
those  who  disseminate  it  as  a  meuuti  to  an  end. 
Repeated  by  tiie  thoughtless  masses,  it  becomes 
a  watchword." 

A  war  between  Germany  and  England  must 
not,  shall  not,  take  place,  continues  Baroness 
von  Suttner.  ''Such  an  insane,  double  suicide 
of  two  liighly  developed  nations,  kindred  by 
blood  and  civilization,  must  be  averted."  A 
campaign  must  be  organized  against  those  in 
both  countries  who  are  keeping  up  this  agita- 
tion. "Just  as  one  would  wrest  the  stiletto 
from  »  bravo,  just  so  should  we  snatch  away  the 
poniard  of  the  yellow  JonmaL" 

Id  Tain  do  the  two  governments  protest  that  tliey 
have  not  the  slightest  intention  of  going  to  war ;  in 
vain  does  tbe  rational  part  of  the  population  of  both 
countries  straggle  against  the  mere  a.«sumption  of  the 
possibility  of  a  reMjrt  to  arms  between  the  land  of 
SbakesiH>are  and  the  land  of  (i.M  tlie, — the  inciters  un- 
dauntedly continue  their  malicious  work.  That  the 
press  poasesaes  the  power,-Hit  least  np  to  tbe  present 
day, — of  actually  brinirintr  to  pass  what  it  systematic- 
ally prophesies  Is  prolwiljly  luLsfd  U|mj;i  a  dynamic  law, 
an<l  tiiis  effect  can  be  jirevenied  only  by  equally  pei^ 
bistent  and  efjually  .systematic  counter-activity. 

How  shall  this  campaign  of  correction  be  be- 
gun ?   Denials  and  corrections  in  journals  will 

not  do.  A  lie,  says  a  Cliinese  proverb,  encircles 
the  earth  while  the  truth  is  still  laickling  her 
shoe.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  form  pro-Kng 
lish  societies  in  Grormany  and  pro-Oemian  socie- 
ties in  England,  or  Anglo-German  ones  in  both 
countries?  No;  *'8ucb  societies  are  generally 
poor  in  membership  and  have  no  outside  in- 
fluence." Bcsiiles.  the  idea  wouhl  have  to  spread 
•' untranii!)p\>d  by  formalities  and  completely  in- 
dependent <if  appoinl«'«l  functionarit'S."  And 
here  we  come  to  Uarouess  v  n  .'^^uttner's  own 
siiggi  stion,  which  is  contained  in  the  following 
paragraph  : 


UAKONESA  MUiTHA  TON  SCTtNER. 

A  voluntary.  u!iorgani7.e<l  arnjy  whose  sole  duty 
would  consist  in  at  once  raising  a  protest  up^m  every 
occasion  against  every  printetl  and  spoken  word  of  war- 
baiting.  The  summouiug  of  such  an  army  would  hsie 
the  advantage  that  tbe  number  of  people  of  tbe  asms 

mind  could  be  estimatetl,  that  each  one  would  then 
coiitidently  raise  his  \  oice,  knowing  that  there  vssn 
mighty  tlmrus  back  of  him.  A  badge  of  recognition 
might  be  worn  by  tbe  soldiers  of  this  new  species  of 
Salvation  Army,  a  badge  which  would  make  them  fee) 
that  they  were  eiiroIle<l  in  tin-  hu-is  (,f  f,  llow  curii- 
battiutii  who  ar«  inspired  by  tlie elevating  and  conaoliog 
ooDsciouaness  that  tbey— by  their  number  and  by  tMr 
unity— are  aetlvc  partldpaata  In  warding  off  dua/fr. 

S'ir  Thomas  Barclay,  tlie  English  "pacifist." 
who  has  traveled  a  good  deal  in  Germany,  has 
recently  designed  and  introduced  a  badge  of 
recognition  for  those  who  believe  in  the  brother- 
hood of  nations.  The  badge  consists  of  a  l  lue 
field  upon  which  are  three  letters  in  gold  ■ 
»  F.  I.  a.  (Fratemitas  Inter  Oentes).  Sines  tbs 
Ist  of  last  May,  more  than  one  bund  n-d  thousand 
of  these  have  been  disposed  of  in  England,  snd 
more  than  ninety  thousand  in  France.  Whether 
the  army  of  which  the  Austrian  peace  advocate 
speaks  should  wear  this  ba<lge  or  should  choose 
another,  she  continues,  is  immaterial. 

The  chief  con.sideration  is  that  all  those  who  are  de- 
sirous of  averting  an  Anglo-German  war  (iriildl woaU 

necessarily  drag  other  European  countries  into  the  con- 
flict, and  miKht,  besides,  brinir  revolution  and  genenU 
anarchy  in  its  train)  shoiilil  i  onvcrt  this  desire  into  ar- 
tiun,— action  as  strong  and  as  far-reaching  as  lies  with 
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in  their  power  to  command.  This  activity  might  hc^im 
by  au  appeal  Higned  by  men  of  emiueuce  iu  the  politi- 
emi,  lekHitlflc,  eooumrctel,  ctorieal.  Mid— mnitftiy  world 
MireU. 

An  appeal  ou-^ht  to  bo  il rafted  in  soinrtbing 
like  the  foiiowing  form,  tiio  Lfarunuss  thinks  ; 

lo  view  of  th«  oontiaued  baitiug  by  the  yellow  juur- 
naliief  England  «Bd  Gernuuif,  and^the  danger  contained 

therein  that  a  war  aft  ruinous  an  it  is  baseless  and  avoid- 
ftbk-  may  be  broaght  about  between  these  two  natiants 
kindred  in  blmxl  uiul  culture,  tlie  uiidersi^nec,  lUiVc 

determined  to  raise  their  voice  iu  protest,  not  siagly, 
bat  in  nnlaooi.  Tbqr  ftttmaiOD  all  tbe  people  of  (h«  Mune 


luinil  to  jiiiti  tlieiri,  in  order  thnt  by  this  moans  a  niiglitr 
army  shall  be  gatherwl  wliost-  miHsioh  it  will  Us  toward 
off,b)rtbe  influence  of  their  united  protest,  the  calamity 
of  a  war  which  would  redound  to  the  injury  o(  the  en- 
tire eiviliaed  world.  (Siguatnreit  follow.) 

Other  atepa  to  be  taken  woald  be  proclama- 
tions, mc'otinjrs,  exchange  of  parliamentary  visila, 
a  loyal  uuderstaudiug  betweon  thelendini;  states-  - 
men  of  both  nations,  and.  aa  a  crowning  achieve- 
ment,— since,  indeeil,  both  of  the  governmenta 
and  their  heads  arc  desirons  of  maintaining 
peace, — the  formal  conclusion  of  an  Anglo-Ger- 
man  tnitnlt  eordieUe. 


EMIGRATION  VIEWED  FROM  THE  OTHER  SIDE. 


IN  our  perplexity  over  what  to  do  with  the 
hordes  of  immigrants  who  are  overwhelm- 
ing us  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  this  problem  has 
two  sides.  Scarcely  a  month  goes  by  that  the 
Italian  magazmes  do  not  discuss  soute  phase  of 
the  emigration  qneetion,  and  a  recent  article  in 
Xuestru  Tiempo  (Madrid)  shows  that  Spanish  in- 
terest also  is  awakenmg.  In  both  these  coun- 
tries, but  especially  in  Italy,  feeling  has  gone 
through  three  phases,  beginning  with  alarm  and 
strong  di.«rtp]>r>ival  on  the  part  of  the  officials. 
This  was  the  time  of  restricted  emigration.  Then 
followed  ft  phase,  which  has  lasted  until  very  re- 
cently, of  approval.  The  bcUL-fit  uf  tlic  relief  on 
an  overcrowded  population  was  perceived,  and 
account  was  taken  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
emigration  was  only  temporary, — that  is,  that 
Italv  did  not  really  lose  all  these  citizens  ;  they 
simply  wont  away,  made  money  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  broaght  it  back.  Now,  however,  there 
st'.Mii  to  be  8i,t;iis  uf  a  slight  return  t'l  tlio  earlirr 
condition.  The  character  of  emigration  is  chang- 
ing and  becoming  more  permanent,  and  the  nnm- 
ber  of  inhabitants  in  full  strength  and  vigor  who 
are  lost  to  Italy  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
As  to  Spain.  Nutslro  Tiempo  cites  with  alarm  the 
ease  of  one  village  in  the  province  of  Salamanca 
which  has  announced  its  intention  of  removing 
itself  entire  to  one  of  <the  South  American  re- 
publics, having  been  driven  to  this  step  by  the 
desperately  hard  economic  conditions  in  Spain, 
an  !  of  villages  in  southern  Italy  ainingt  wholly 
abandoned.  The  author  of  the  Spanish  article 
realines  that  there  is  no  return  possible  to  the  old 
restrictive  measures,  but  In-  ur<:i  s  tliat  some 
immediate  action  be  taken  before  the  crisis  be- 
comes as  acute  as  in  Italy. 

One  phase  of  the  facility  of  the  emigration  of 
Italians  which  is  probably  new  to  most  American 
readers  is  furnished  by  a  recent  article  in  the 


Jih  ista  Italiana  de  Sociologta.  This  gives  care- 
fully compiled  statistics  on  internal  emigration 
in  Italy  which  show  that  the  custom  of  what 
may  be  called  "temporary"  or  "periodical" 
emigration  was  not  characteristic  of  the  first 
emigrants  to  America,  but  that  it  is  m  common 
feature  of  Italian  economic  life. 

Great  numbers  of  [leasauts  are  in  the  >i  iTiir  jf  leav- 
ing tlieir  home!>  at  certain  periods  of  the  year  tind  going 
to  otlicr  regiona  Co  help  harvest  or  plant  crops,  accord- 
ing to  the  uaaoo,  remaiaiag  awaj  for  several  months. 
The  number  of  workmen  thus  laboring  away  from  their 
own  pn>vinc('>^  rt-aclu's.  in  llic  month  of  .Tunc,  (lie  sur- 
prffiing  flsfnrc  <if  ;iiKi,i>H).  The  pr«ivalt;uce  of  this  cua- 
t<it[i  iii>l(li' t  lie  )>i)un(ls  of  Italy  explains  to  some  extent 
the  habit  the  Italians  have,  almost  alone  among  our 
foreign  citizens,  of  retorniqg  periodically  to  the  mother 
country. 

The  Italia  Moflrrnn  prints  a  long  illustrated 
article  (by  Signor  Uiomode  Uarala)  on  the  emi- 
gration problem  from  the  Italian  point  of  view,  in 

which  the  autboi-  pijints  i>ut  tliat  tliere  i.s  a  \a8t 
deal  of  emigration  from  Italy  to  other  countries 
of  Europe  as  well  as  to  the  Americas.  He  con- 
siders this,  however,  a  negligible  factor,  since 
it  is,  without  exception,  teniporary.  The  trans- 
atlantic emigration  is,  however,  iu  its  permanent 
phase  a  new  problem  for  Italy.  Signor  Carafa 
reviews  the  immense  impinvettu  nf  iu  ease  and 
safety  of  travel  which  has  taken  place  of  late 
years,  claiming  that  whereas  formerly  adul; 
men  were  liable  to  misuse  and  hardship  on  the 
journey,  now  a  woman  can  leave  the  most  re- 
mote village  in  Italy,  travel  entirely  alone  to 
New  York  or  Buenos  Ayres  in  perfect  sectirity 
and  comfort,  and  be  received  into  a  respectable 
situation  provided  for  her  by  some  of  the  benefi- 
cent societies  for  the  protection  of  immigrants. 
After  an  analysis  of  statistics  showing  the 

enormous  increase  of  this  exodus  both  aliso 
lutely  and  proportionally,  t!ie  author  contradicts 
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flatly  tbe  popular  theoiy  that  it  is  canted  by 

poverty  or  poor  oconciinir  rrmditions  in  Italy. 
Statistics  show — lie  poiuts  out — that  these  con- 
ditions have  been  greatly  ameliorated  during 
exactly  the  years  which  show  the  greatest  in- 
creaae  of  emigration.  Enii'jrrants  alrt'jiJy  estab- 
lished in  America.  h«  ijavis,  are  the  uiiut  cause 
of  increased  emigration.  More  than  a  quarter 
of  the  numbor  of  emigrants  leaving  Italy  ilin  incr 
the  twentieth  century  thus  far  have  been  directly 
provided  with  tickets  and  money  by  friends  or 
relatives  in  America,  and  the  indirect  influence 
of  their  example  and  persuasion  is  incalculable. 

After  giving  a  vivid  description  of  the  scenes 
at  one  of  the  great  \H^n^  Naples  or  Genoa, 
where  thousands  of  emigrants  embark  for  the 
United  Sutcs,  the  author  points  out  that  there 
is  always  a  certain  number  excluded,  and  that 
these  are  the  old,  the  sick,  and  the  feeble.  In 
the  face  of  the  obvious  inference  that  the  best 
and  strongest  are  the  ones  who  leave  Italy,  the 


article  preserves  a  most  optimistie  visv  of  the  til' 

uation  and  seems  to  see  in  it  only  good  for  Italy. 

The  conclusion  of  the  article  contains  a  sur- 
prising prediction  that  this  outgoing  flood  of 
Italians  is  not  d^tined  to  cease,  or  even  to  di 
ininish.  for  many  years  to  come.  In  America  we 
have  more  or  less  consciously  the  feeling  that 
this  enormous  number  of  new  citisens  landed  sn- 
nuallv  on  onr  shores  must  diminish  shortly, — 
that  we  are,  in  a  way,  passing  through  a  sort  of 
temporary  acute  crisis  of  immigration ;  bst 
Signor  Carafa,  apparently,  looks  for  an  indefinite 
continuance  of  these  conditions.  .As  the  problem 
of  overcrowded  population  is  solved  by  emign* 
tion  and  economic  conditions  are  better,  the 
already  Inrtrn  birth  rate  will  rise  and  furnish  a 
surplus  population  which  will  steadily  overflow 
to  America.  This  supply  will  be  of  a  higher 
grade  than  that  of  the  present  day,  and  will  bring 
into  American  life  other  elements  than  mere 
muscular  strength. 


HOW  HOLLAND  CARES  FOR  THE  LEPERS  IN  HER  COLONIES. 


DUTCH  GUIANA  has  three  hospitals  for 
the  treatment  of  lepers,  two  of  these  being 

private  and  (he  third  undi  r  governmental  man- 
agement. The  former  are  under  supervision, 
respectively,  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Holland 
and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  rrot<?s- 
tant  institution,  appropriately  called  Hetl  esda," 
was  founded  by  the  Frptestant  Union  for  the 
Care  of  Lepers  in  Surinam,  and  is  located  dose 
to  that  established  by  the  govern tr:ent, — just  out- 
side of  the  latter's  grounds,  indeed.  That  be- 
longing to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  situated 
several  miles  from  these,  outside  of  the  city  of 
Paramaribo,  and  near  the  Military  Hospital. 

The  government's  leper  hospital,  alter  several 
changes  of  situation,  has  finally  been  located  on 
the  upper  Surinam  River,  about  t!jr<  r'  ln>urs' 
journey  by  steamboat  from  Paramaribo.  It  is 
known  as  the  Grand  Chatillon."  In  the  IM- 
latidsche  Ittvue  (Haarlem)  there  is  an  editorial 
description  of  the  work  of  this  hospital,  wlsirh 
we  condense.  After  speaking  of  the  character 
and  fitness  of  the  resident  superintendent  and 
physician  in  charge.  Dr.  II.  G.  Ilirsrli f.  !d,  hiiu- 
self  a  native  of  Dutch  Guiaoa,  the  article  con- 
tinues : 

The  wide  experience  and  wise  managnnent  of  Dr. 

Hirschfeld  have  jimde  him  one  of  the  most  fluccessful 
practitioners  in  his  >*|>ec)al  field.  The  personnel  under 
hiH  direction  consists  of  an  assistant  sijpcrititt  iidt'iit, 
several  pbytticiaiis,  and  a  number  of  male  and  female 
niuMfl,  tlie  latter  ot  whom  serve  without  pay  and  are 
selected  ligr  the  doctor  hlmsell  from  among  the  women 


patit'tit.s  who  are  still  able  txi  work.  The  patieuLM  are 
tak«>n  into  this  hospital  according  to  a  law  dating  from 
1S80.  ThiM  ordaina  that  no  leper  Hhall  be  allowed  to  ap- 
pear ou  any  public  highway  or  Htreet.  When  foond 
then'  by  the  police,  lie  or  she  is  at  once  arrested,  for 
which  the  policeman  making  the  arrest  ia  paid  twenty- 
flve  florins  per  head.  The  persoB  arreetad  ta  fan>ni|^t 
t)efore  tho  leper  ronmiis'iiM!-  ^  body  compo!ted  of  the 
mediuil  inspector  Hud  a  nuiiiiHjr  of  physician.<s  and  if 
found  to  l)e  leprous  is  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  Grand 
CbalilloQ.  Sufferers  from  this  disease  are  also  admitted 
on  their  penmnal  i^ipliaitlott.  Bnt|  when  ouee  theiei 
neither  class  is  allowed  to  kave  the  hospital  withoot 
special  permission. 

A  description  of  the  different  forms  of  leprosy 
found  in  this  hospital  follows,— a  mostgrewsome 
recital.   The  article  then  proceeds  : 

The  sexee  are  kept  separate  in  different  wardA,  he- 
Hides  which  there  Is  a  special  ward  for  married  pn 
t  ieiits,  — for  the  inmates  of  the  Graryl  Clmtillot)  Hre  jt-r 
mittcd  to  marry.  Children  born  in  the  hospital  may, 
when  necesaaiT,  be  sent  oat  and  ntalntataed  daewhenk 
Patients  are  admittctl  of  all  cree<ls  and  rores,  nil  being 
received  and  treated  alike.  The  Colouial  Report  for 
1904  furnishes  the  following  statistics  as  to  the  number 
admitted  to  and  treated  at  (he  Grand  Chatillon :  On 
January  1,  IMS,  there  were  140  under  treatment— iQi 
men,  TO  women,  <  ^  ;ui(l  1  ^irl.  DurinK  that  Vefir,  I'! 
men  and  3  women  wen  nceived,  3  children  werv  borii— 
1  mala  and  3  females- 22  men  and  2  )x>ys  *lied,  while  1 
naa  esMped.  On  December  81,  1908^  titers  wan  that 
under  treatment  at  this  hoapttal  98  men,  491  women.  I 
Ixiys,  and  W  girls.  Of  these  H<J  patients,  60  were  from 
the  British  colonies,  were  Chinese,  2  from  Barbadt^ 
1  from  Barope,  1  from  Java,  and  S  firom  Cayenne.  Op 
Jannacy  1, 190l»  both  the  namber  and  origin  o(  the  p» 
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tienta  bad  eomewhat  rhanged,— viz.,  the  entire  number 
thM «M  141—90  men,  42  women,  4  boyii,  and  3  girla.  Of 
these,  2  were  Dutch,  60  nativea,  87  from  Britiah  India, 
7  Cbiuese,  1  from  the  Datch  Indies,  2  from  Barbados,  1 
tarn  Osmenni,  and  1  Caifeoiime^ 

Dr.  Hinebfeld'B  observations  as  to  the  oauses, 

nature,  ami  treatment  of  the  diseaao  {MTticit* 

larly  worthy  of  note.    lie  says  : 

I  do  not  believe  that  leproqr  is  hereditary,  and  it  bai^ 
bi  njropliiloti,  oothlng  whatomr  to  do  with  sfphlUa. 

It  Is  much  rather  a  contagious  disease,  being  transmit- 
ted hy  direct  contact.  I  recognize,  of  cour^si-,  fv  ct!rt^»in 
predisposition,  which  nmy  afToni  .i  >iH  <  i(il  lidsi.s  for  tlie 
iafcction,  as  is  the  case  ah»o  with  tuberculosis.  The 
diMaae  in  fonnd  mostly  among  tha  poor,  althongh  tt 
may  attack  the  rit  ii  as  well,  but  with  them  they  are 
u.->imlly  CHsea  uf  infectioit,  the  disease  having  been 
Iransmitted  by  f>ervants  or  in  soma  almibtr  way.  Its 
most  fbTorable  soil  ia  found,  howeTsr,  in  the  poorer 
drdes,  moatly  from  laek  of  eleanllnesa.  In  my  opinion, 

bpraqrin,  therefore,  clowly  cniuicf'ti*<l  with  p.'ni|)eriMm. 
As  to  itj<  effectH,  much  may  done  by  cleanlii)eHj<.  I 
have  known  lepers  to  re^ich  the  age  of  ninety  who  had 
liad  the  disease  from  childhood.  The  theory  of  heredity 
b  very  difficult  to  demonstrate.  The  children  cannot 
t»'  takfti  from  tlit'ir  pun-tit-i  till  they  are  twn  wars  old. 
For  two  years,  therefore,  they  have  been  iu  contact  with 
their  laprooa  paranta.  And  who  ahall  dctarmlne  with 
certainty  whether  in  those  two  years  they  have  not 
acquired  the  diaea-se  by  infection,  as  would  any  one  else 
w  ho  should  come  into  such  close  contact  wit  h  Icirts  as 
children  do  with  tbeir  parents  f  ...  I  have  known  no 
eliildiaD  who  ahowad  algna  of  laptoaf  below  tha  age  of 
four  years.  I  «lo  not  place  the  incubation  period,  there 
fore,  ixjlow  that  length  of  time.  And  the  longer  that 
period  lasts  the  more  difficult  it  becomes  to  trace  its  true 
origin,  for  in  that  time  many  otber  causes  may  liave 
opetated  to  prodnoe  the  diseaeob  whan  the  ease  might 
profe  one  of  ooDtagioa  and  not  of  hevsdity. 

As  to  the  probability  of  finding  a  cure  for 
the  terrible  tualady.  l3r.  Hirschfeld  does  not 
seem  at  all  sanguine.  In  the  Colonial  Report  for 
1904  it  was  stated  that  three  patients  had  been 
troatod  with  tlie  rcmody  found  in  the  South 
American  tua-tua  shrub,  the  success  of  which 
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was  at  the  timo  still  in  doubt.  Tliis  tua-tua 
remedy  as  prepared  in  South  America  coutaina, 
howev«r,  other  iniirredienta  which  were  not  nsed 
lit  the  Grand  Chatillon.  so  that  the  doctor  docs 
not  regard  his  experimenta  as  wholly  decisive. 
He  says,  in  conclusion : 

Up  to  the  present  I  have  seen  not  a  slogle  case  of  the 

cure  of  leprosy.  Along  the  path  of  serum-therapy,  how- 
ever, I  look  for  better  results.  The  lepra-bacillus  will 
surely  Ix^  found.  It  is  report«<l  that  Dr.  Rost,  of  Brit- 
ish India,  basHucoeeded  in  the  composition  of  leproUne, 
and  that  be  haaperformad  eoraplete  cures  by  Its  mean^ 

Thiswe  shall  keep  j)ureye  up<m  at  the  Grand  Chatillon, 
for  we  tjtmll  leave  nothing  untrie<i  to  combat  the  terri- 
ble enemy  with  better  aoooeaa  than  baa  bitherfeo  been 
done. 


UNDERFED  ENGLISH  CHILDREN. 


SrCH  books  as  Robert  Hunter's  "Poverty" 
and  John  Spargo's  "  Bitter  Cry  of  the  Chil- 
dren are  beirinning  to  familiarise  the  American 

public  witli  the  prnVilems  arising  from  the  pres- 
ence of  f?reat  numbers  of  ill-nourished  children 
in  our  schools  and  on  our  streets.  England,  it 
seems,  is  alive  to  similar  conditions  in  her  metrop- 
olis. Writing  in  the  Fortnt'ghth/ Revieiv  for  March, 
the  Countess  of  Warwick  cites  from  the  recent 
r^rt  of  the  Committee  ol  Inquiry  oeitatn  ugly 
facte; 


Dr.  Eichholz,  inspector  of  schools,  found  that  in  one 
aebool  in  a  very  bad  district  "UO  per  cent,  of  the  chil- 
dren are  unable,  liy  reason  of  their  physical  condition, 
to  attend  to  tbeir  work  in  a  proper  way,  while  83  per 
cent,  dnriag  six  months  of  the  year,  from  October  to 
March,  require  fee<l Iuk  "  He  estimated  the  number  of 
actually  underfed  eliiiilreii  in  London  schools  as  ap- 
proximately 122,0(10,  or  It)  per  eeiit.  of  the  elementary 
school  population.  This  does  pot  cover  the  number  of 
cfaildren  Improperiy  fed. 

She  quotee  the  obvious  conclusion  of  the 
committee : 
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•*  With  scarcely  iwi  except  ion,  iIhtp  Wiu*  a  j<»Tieral  con- 
wnsuH  of  opioiun  that  the  time  has  cume  wheu  the 
»(at«  sboald  realize  the  necessity  of  insuring  adeqaate 
noiirf«bment  to  eblldren  in  attradanoe  at  mbool;  !t 

was  i^jiid  t<i  Ik-  tlir  Iielulit  of  cnioltx  l<i  •<ii1>ji-ct  half- 
siarved  ciiildren  to  the  proct'H.-*'.'*  of  e«iucMti<in.  tteftides 
being  a  shnrt.sighted  policy,  in  that  the  progreHM  of  Hucb 
children  is  inadequate  and  diBappoiatiug ;  and  it  was 
further  the  subject  «if  general  agreement  tbat,  an  a  rule, 
no  piin-ly  v^.luntnry  nH<io<'iation  could  SUCCetalully  OOpe 
with  the  full  extent  of  the  evil." 

THE   MinilAV  MEAL. 

She  shows  the  al'surdity  of  urging  that  par- 
eDts  should  stint  thetnaelves  of  ueeessni-y  food 
in  order  to  feed  their  children,  or  of  imagining: 
that  there  ia  danger  of  pfnjp(>rizin<r  whilo  '•well- 
to-do  people's  child ron  are  fed  aud  clothed  at 
(^hriaVs  Hospital  School  out  of  endowments 
stolon  from  tlir'  yoor."  \<>  one  thinks  that 
parents  are  pauperized  by  their  children  re- 
ceiving maintenance  scholarshipB.  The  countess 
herself  declares : 

For  wjilowfis.  \viili>\vs,  wotni'ii  sc|iar.itvil  fronj  their 
buttbauds  or  witi)  sick  or  crippleti  Imslxtnds,  and  for 
married  women  Koing  to  work,  aa  often  h»p|>en8  in  the 
North  of  Knghind.  it  would  Ik*  an  incnlculuhle  hlessin^ 
for  the  children  to  have  their  midday  nienl  at  school, 
and  it  Ik  the  midday  n»eal  thjit  is,  on  the  wliolc.  most 
important.  Where  the  choice  ia  actually  to  lie  between 
» fwaat  breakfiut  or  a  ««uit  dinner,  the  former  \%  pro1> 


ably  the  lesser  evil.  It  is  after  the  exhaustion  of  the 
morning's  work  aud  coiitiiif  raents  and  Ju)>t  liefore  the 
pbyaicai  exertion  of  plajr-timei  that  a  good  meai  hss 
the  greatest  tbIm. 

EXOLAND'S  '*SBADUEST  COMPniTORS." 

On  the  question  of  expenditure  she  drives 
home  the  fact  tlmt  "our  deadliest  competitors 
ure  not  those  who  n  lyon  imtnntnrn  and  untraiuiMl 
labor,  but  those  who  best  «'quip  their  workers 
for  a  place  in  the  nation's  workshops ; "  not  Rus- 
sia, Italy,  Spain,  and  Turkey,  lint  America.  (  h  r 
many,  and  industrial  Switzerland.  It  is  no  mere 
coincidence  that  the  English  county  with  the 
largest  proportion  of  child  workers  has  also  the 
record  fiffuros  for  crime,  drunk«>nne68.  and  dis- 
ease. 8he  8iiggei>ts,  then  fore,  that  the  age  of 
compulsory  elementary  school  attendance  shootd 
Vr(>  r;ris''.l  to  sixtCi'n  vfar.';.  .'inVjc-t  to  certain  ex- 
emptions, based,  not,  as  now,  merely  on  abilitj 
to  pass  a  given  standard,  but  mainly  oa  the 
destination  of  tfie  scholar  when  leaving.  SIlS 
conr!nde<*  witli  this  cogent  question  : 

Adequate  nourinhnieut  for  our  children,  immunity 
from  exbaustiag  and  mecbanical  employments  at  tlie 

most  critical  j)eriod  of  adolescence,  an  extension  of  edu- 
cational influences— can  there  Iw  any  tdijectj«  of  ex- 
IKMidlture  more  likely  than  these  to  repjiy  themt»elre's» 
thouHMndfold  in  the  improved  vigor  and  iateiligeoce 
which  form  the  only  aure  basis  of  a  nation^  greatnciBf 


ALCOHOL  AND  RAILROAD  ACCIDENTS  IN  GERMANY. 


THE  very  frrave  and  iicrnicious  consequences 
of  the  I  ustmu,  whieh  so  gi-nerally  prevails 
in  (Jerniiiny.  of  a  fiee  indulgence  in  alcolioiic 
drinks,  and  the  measun^s  which  are  gradnully 
being  resort«Hj  to  to  eradicate  the  evil,  are  die- 
ctissed  in  an  article  in  the  /'mtsrhe  Mouuixschrift. 
The  couscionsness  is  gaining  ground  in  every 
class  of  society  that  decisive  messures  mast  lie 
tjiken  to  at  h  ast  moderate  an  evil  which  is  a 
hindrance  to  the  development  of  the  (Jerman 
{leople  economically,  physically,  aud  spiritually. 

The  article  is  devoted  especially  to  the  pliasi: 
of  tlio  question  regarding  the  einpioyeep  f  f  rail 
roads  and  other  forms  K>i  traut>portation,  where 
it  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  thousands 
daily  tliat  the  officials  power  to  think  clearly 
and  ac-t  with  prudence  and  decision  in  moments 
of  danger  bo  not  impaired  !»y  drink. 

The  greatest  imaginable  technical  develop- 
ment, the  most  cotn]»le(e  mechanical  devices, 
will  hardly  succeed  in  eliminatiug  human  falli- 
bility in  their  application. 

The  constantly  growing  demands  upon  transit  «(er- 
vice,  in  particular,  for  tiafety  and  speed  call  rather, 


indeed,  for  an  ineresatngly  higher  •ffldeocy  of  the  per- 

Noinu'l,  not  ftnly  a«  regards  prudence^  judgment,  deci- 
sion, and  clearHight«dneH.s,  hut  a  nen^e  of  duty,  all 
wliich  (jualities  arc.  it  lias  lieen  proved,  vitiated  by 
nothing  tw»  readily  aud  to  such  a  degree  aa  by  iodulgenoB 
in  aleobolie  drinks.  Tbe  chief  danger,  moreover,  ww- 
nistH  not  so  much  in  exccwivi-  drink  rfsultiiit;  in  drnnk- 
enucs^H,  whicli  is  easily  reijtiguizcd,  lis  in  Ibe  uKir>'  th  *i- 
erate  l»ut  habitual  une  of  liquor,  which  is  hankr  m 
control,  and  the  aftereffects  of  heavy  drinking.  Sci«B- 
tifle  investigation  has  established  the  fact  that  ev«o  a 
moderate  u.se  of  alcoholic  iwverages  impairs  the  actite- 
ncs.s  of  .sight  and  hearing,  including  the  power  of  dlHtin- 
guishing  colons.  Most  of  tbe  violation.s  of  discipline  and 
duly  in  the  Uermao  traasportation  service  are  doe  to 
indulgence  In  drink,  befcides  leading  to  misery  and  wMit 

ill  the  li'iiiic.  T\aihvjiy  t'liijilDyi'fs  art',  by  tin-  ii;«tiirr:if 
their  occupation,  n:ore  t  xpof-t'd  t«  teiuptation!*  to  drailk 
than  other  ctasses  of  men,  among  them  being  the  nn- 
merouK  restaurants  in  the  vicinity  of  station.^  while  is 
north  and  central  Germany  thciie  are,  Ijesidcs,  cos^ 
nected  with  the  depots. 

It  is  the  Unite<l  States  which  has.  thus  f»r. 
taken  the  m(^st  advanced  measures  to  fi^lit  the 
li(]nor  aV>u.<ie.  declares  tlie  writer  of  this  article. 
Tlie  great  railway  lines  have  for  some  time  de- 
manded  total  abstinence  of  their  empleyesik  on 
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or  off  duty,  or  bftve  at  least  favored  the  abatein- 
m.  This  moTemeat  is  greatly  aided  by  a  dif* 
fodott  of  knowledge,  far  more  general  than  in 

other  countries,  regardinf;  tho  noxious  ofTocts  of 
the  lujuor  }iai  >it  and  the  great  ad  vantages  of 
total  abstinence.  Next  to  the  United  States, 
England  lias  made  the  greatest  strides  in  com- 
bating the  evil  in  the  railway  personnel.  A  nota- 
bly saoeessfnl  feature  is  the  Temperance  Union 
of  the  employees,  numbering  23.000.  whose  aim 
it  is  to  spread  total  abstinence  in  tho  railway  ser- 
vice.   As  to  Germany,  the  article  says  : 

Justly  recognising  that  It  Is  poflrible  to  achieve  a 

romjuTln'risi  vf  rc-t  rii-t  ioti  < if  the  use  of  nlcohol  by  the 
proper  prohibitive  regulations  ouly  in  case  of  the  exists 
MPS  ef  the  tniHapwiMihie  pwimliM,  the  German  laflway 


maoagement  has  oooflned  itself  mainly  to  preventive 
meaanrea,— ImptoTement  In  dwellinga,  Intnuudanistop- 

ping-places,  cnn-  fnr  siiitjihlo  diot.  ^ood  water*  aod 
freshnipnts  frit;  of  alcohol, — all  these  to  draw  the  per- 
8onneI  frnin  the  temptation  atid  t  lie  need  of  drink.  The 
ProMian  Government,  owing  to  the  recent  seriotM  acci- 
denta,  haa  Imued  an  order  prohibiting  all  railway  em- 
ployees from  talking  any  baverage  oontainlag  aloohot 
while  on  duty. 

Tho  writer  speaks  of  an  association  of  Ger- 
man railroad  officials,  started  by  liim  four  years 
ago,  whose  object  it  is  to  enlighten  the  public 
regarding  the  wortlilessness  of  alcoholic  drinks 
as  a  tonic  and  liow  tliey  may  be  dispensed  with 
as  a  meaiis  of  refreshment  This  society  has 
been  most  eneonragingly  sncoessf  ul  in  its  efforts. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BURNAND,  RE1 

••'T^HERE  has  been  a  cliange  in  the  occupant 
1  of  the  Throne  of  the  Monarchy  of  Brit- 
ish Mirth.  Sir  Francis  Hurnand.  after  Tfigning 
for  twenty-five  years  and  a  hali  in  the  editorial 
chair  of  Punch,  has  doffed  the  Cap  and  Bells, 
which  are  the  imperial  purple  of  his  realm,  and 
Mr.  Owen  Seaman  reifrns  in  his  stead."  With 
this  sentence  Mr.  \V.  T.  Stead  l)egin8  a  character 
dceteh  (in  the  English  Review  of  Review)  of  the 
retiring  editor  of  Pioich. 

Of  the  significance  to  English  national  life  of 
the  great  comic  weekly,  Mr.  Stead  says  : 

Jfr.  Pimclk  Is  a  national  Instltntton.  He  has  a  mo- 

Dopoly  of  till'  iniisf  atisolnte  kind.  AjL;iiin  iiiul  aKHiii  at- 
tempt.s  havi»  iH'fn  iinule  to  britiK  out  rivals.  He  hH>«but 
smiled  at  them  and  they  have  disappeared.  He  has 
saver  found  it  worth  while  to  frown.  But  bia  rivals 
one  after  another  have  withered  away.  One  or  two 
ha%'e  pre>»TVf(l  for  a  tiiiu'.  and,  for  the  matter  uf  that, 
still  preiierve  a  more  or  less  difficult  existenee  upon  a 
more  or  lem  restricted  clrcolatioo.  Bnt  Alexander  Sel- 
kirk on  his  desolate  i.nland  was  not  more  in  aolitary 
grandeur  throned  thanis  Jfr.  Punch  in  the  midst  of  the 
BlUiooa  of  Great  Britain. 

The  nndispnted  preSminence  of  Mr.  Punch  is 
the  more  remarkaMe  "in  view  of  tlie  fact  that 
"he  by  no  means  confines  his  jurisdiction  to  the 
domain  of  social  mirth." 

He  is  a  power  in  the  land,  a  potent  influence  in  po- 
litical affairs,  and  occasionally  not  without  authority  in 
matters  ecclesiastical.  Nor  Is  ft  only  In  this  land  that 
he  wirlils  .1  pott'ut  scepter.  He  sometimes  intervenes 
with  great  eflfect  in  international  affairs.  Foreigners 
fUl  to  vndcfstaad  It.  mock  at  it,  resent  it.  But  it  ia 
very  real  for  all  that. 

Aft^T  these  preliminary  remarks,  Mr.  Stead 
recounts  bnetty  the  past  history  of  Punch.  Here 
is  the  cbrooology  of  the  dynasty  of  editors : 


EDITOR  OF  «  PUNCH." 


am  rsAHGM  BoiufAim. 


1841-1870 — Mark  Lemon,  with  whom  reigned 
for  a  brief  season  Henry  Mayhew. 
1870-1874— Shir. ey  Brooks. 
1S74-1880— Tom  Taylor- 
18S0-1906 — Sir  Francis  Burnand. 
1906-  —  —Mr.  Owen  Seaman. 

Tho  late  editor,  Sir  Francis,  has  had  the  long* 
est  reign  of  any  of  tho  editors  of  Punch,  except- 
ing Mark  Lemon.    He  was  the  only  editor  of 
who  has  been  knighted.   The  honor  was 
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oonferred  on  the  initiative  and  by  the  special 
desire  of  King  Edward. 

Burnand  from  his  earliost  youth  had  a  stronp 
bias  toward  the  stage.  He  played  in  little  dra- 
xoMM  at  home  wlien  no  wu  fiTe,  and  all  through 
life  he  was  devoted  to  the  theater.  After  plays, 
ho  was  most  devoted  to  novels.  Scott.  I^ytton, 
James,  and  Harrison  Aiusworth  wore  his  favor- 
ites. He  was  a  little  Tom  All  Alone  "  without 
playmates,  and  novels  and  plays  filled  up  his 
existence.  When  he  went  to  Eton  he  did  not 
shine  as  a  scholar.  He  never  could  learn  hia 
elasaioal  lessons,  despite  a  phenomenal  memory. 
He  profited  but  little  by  his  sojourn  at  Eton, 
however,  and  after  some  years  of  desultory 
studjt  when  he  had  reached  the  age  of  eighteen, 
he  entereil  Trinity  College,  Canil>ridge.  TTe 
spent  three  years  at  the  university,  and  enjoyed 
tham  at  modi  as  he  did  not  enjoy  £ton.  "  There 
is  just  so  much  constraint  as  gives  to  the  youth- 
ful undergraduate  an  increased  zest  for  the 
sweets  of  liberty.  "  Then  the  strangest  thing 
happened.   Burnand,  *•  bo7*about*town,"  Free- 


MB.  PUSCn  DUOPS  THE  PILrOT. 

Sir  Francis  Burnand  leaves  Punch  (after  Tennlel).  The  pilot's  place  will  BOW  be  filled  by  • 


mason,  amateur  actor  and  farce-writer,  decided 
to  take  Holy  Orders,  and  take  a  cure  of  souls  I 

Few  persons  were  lees  cut  out  for  the  clerical 
office.  But  he  decided,  and  went  to  study  at 
Cnddaadon  under  Canon  Liddon.  He  studied 
hard,  but  difficulties  cropped  up,  and  finally, 
upon  reading  Newman's  "  Doctrine  of  Develop- 
ment," he  became  a  convert  to  Koman  Catholi- 
cism. He  was  duly  received  into  orders  in  the 
Roman  Church,  but  eventually  decided  that  he 
was  better  fitted  for  the  stage.  And  yet — to 
complete  the  extraordinary  series  of  changes- 
he  ended  up  in  the  editorial  chair  of  Britain's 
famous  comic  journal.  In  this  capacity.  Mr. 
Stead  is  inclined  to  believe.  Mr.  Burnand  has 
been  more  useful  to  his  country  and  countrymen 
than  he  oould  possibly  have  been  in  the  ChurcL 

Considering  the  importance  of  PimefcaB  an  element 
in  English  Ufc^  oooiddering  the  valns  of  the  oonKtant 
maintenance  of  a  high  wtandsrA  of  good  ftollng,  good 

manners,  and  good  iiriiu  iple  in  tlic  [laces  of  onr  MM 
comic  journal,  I  am  disp<»9ed  to  think  that  Sir  F'r&ticls 
Bnmsad  did  bettsr  service  to  the  cause  of  aaorality  and 

religion  as  editor  of 
Pimdk  than  he  eonld 

ever  liHvi-  dotif  had  be 
been  tl»e  most  devoted 
of  Anglican  {lari-^h 
prieBta  or  the  hottest  of 
Boman  miasionen.  ft 
maj'  Ixi  a  luiiiiMiT  nii>- 
sion  to  tickle  the  mid- 
riffs of  men  than  to 
labor  for  tbe  salvatioD 
of  their  muls.  Butbotll 
uri-  legitimate 

tions. 


In  bis  "parting 
words  '  to  his  read- 
ers the  retiring  edi- 
tor declared  that  the 
aim  of  Punch  has 
been  and,  if  it  is  to 
continue  in  its  pops- 
larity.must  contintie 
to  be  "to  proviile 
relaxation  for  sU, 
fun  for  a^l.  without 
a  spice  of  malice  or 
a  suspicion  of  vol- 
garity,  humor  with- 
out a  flavor  of  bitter- 
ness, satire  wititoui 
reekless  severity, 
and  nonsense  so 
iaughtercompeUiog 
as  to  be  absolnt^ 
irresistible  from  its 
very  absurdity." 
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ENGLAND'S  new  turbine  Iwttlesliip  is  the 
subject  of  an  article  iu  flu-  W-.r'-l'-  Wn-k 
and  Plajf  (London)  for  March  by  Fred.  'i'.  .lano, 
wlio  claims  to  be  a  sort  of  godfatlier  to  the  new 
ship.  HS  a  tihip  of  this  sort  first  saw  the  light  in 
his  hooV.  on  fi^^liting-ships.  Ho  acknuwlclgcs 
bia  indebtedness  to  Colonel  Cuniberti,  chief 
eoitttrnetor  of  tbe  Italian  navy,  and  he  says  : 

Overtake  any  of  tbe  enemy's  battle»«hip»  and  oblige 
them  to  flght»— ia  (he  Iwynote of  tli«  l>ruidnouQht. 
Tbeie  fa  no  battlesMp  In  ezlatenee  that  can  run  away 

from  her,  the  8pee<l  nf  the  areniLcc  iMUtleHliip  Ix-iiiK 
about  eighteen  kuots  except  in  c&m-s  of  "battleship 
eraiser8,"  like  the  Zhincans,  which  run  np  to  nearly 
twenty  faiola.  Bnt  even  these  were  only  dettlKned  for 
nineteen  knots.  The  highest  deaigned  hattleship  Hpeed 
is  the  twenty  knots  nf  the  ex-Chilenn  Sr'  /r/.su;c  .ind 
Triumph  —  &  rate  only  attiiined  for  short  spurts  in 
mnootb  water— and  thi-  n-nlly  i*wifi*.-;l  iKittlt-shipn  are 
the  DuncaoM.  Of  battleships  now  building,  only  tlie 
Italian  VltUnio  Emanuele  class  have  a  iiigiier  speed 
than  tbe  Dnntlnought  will  be  gfvsD,  and  Italy  ia  not 
ranked  as  a  probable  opponent. 

Armored  eralaem  can,  of  oonne,  get  away  from  the 
l>reaeJnnught,  but  for  these  crulncrs  DrciulintutjhUi  ot 
tb«  1  nvinctble  type  are  being  bnilt.  Att  tbingn  are  and 
will  iM  for  many  J8ni%  tbe  Dreadneiigkt  will  be  an« 


prenie  upon  the  iieaH  in  the  way  of  being  able  to  ovei^ 

take  any  prnhati!>>  oppmifnt  of  the  battlosbip  ela.Hs. 

The  >run.  Murk  XL,  wliicli  the  Drradnowjlit  will 
carry,  »bouUl  be  elTecti%'e  up  to  10,000  yardt*  or  more. 
In  other  worda,  it  ought  to  hit  what  it  ia  aimed  at  at 
Ave  nliea  off. 

Hencp  thi'  panic  in  f^ormnny  o%'pr  the  Driuiihiouijht. 
Of  the  G«rman  Jlet't,  ten  ship-,  carry  medium  guns  of 
fik4-inch  cidiber,  effeci  ive  up  to  1,000 yardd,  perhaps.  The 
ten  later  ship**,  built  and  building,  have  11-inch  guna, 
but  they  are  fshort  pieces  and  probably  erratic  after 
r»,0<¥J  yards  or  so.  In  any  ca.se,  tiiey  <niihl  not  hurr  the 
Urmdnought  at  H,OOU  yanls,  while  »hc,  with  her  power- 
ful guns  and  superior  speed,  could  disable  the  Germans 
on r  after  the  other  a.s  lone  ns  lier  Hniniunitinn  ia-sted. 
Littk'  wonder  that  tbe  Dn  lulmnujht  marks  a  new  i-ni ! 

The /->r< is  to  lie  completed  witiiin  a  year 
from  now.  She  will  be  nnlque  for  a  ooopie  of  years 
and  inanre  peace  for  that  time.  Even  then  only  the 
.Tnpane.se  ..-Ifti  will  Ije  able  fr>  tlpbf  brr.  and  n«  a  .hipa- 
iif>*  hliip  and  a  Britisli  ship  ate.  .m<  far  as  future  naval 
war  is  (-oncerned,  aiM>ut  one  and  the  same  tbilllS,  the 
Ahi  will  be  yet  anot  lier  pcjioe-makcr. 

Hnt.  ns  f'm  writer  nl)pcrvp«.  tl;ia  will  imt  la.st. 
Germany  is  settling  down  li>  buil'l  IheailuoHyius, 
likawiBO  France.  Tlie  high  speed  of  tbe  Urf$d^ 
nought  is  lobe  provided  by  her  turbine  machinery. 


SOME  PHASES  OF  AUSTRALASIAN  CHARACTER. 


THBRB  is  no  nan  in  the  world  so  sensitive 
to  adverse  criticism  as  the  Australian,  is 
the  dictum  of  Mr.  C.  de  Thierry,  himself  a  New 
Zealandcr  (in  the  Empire  Heview).  This  writer 
is  very  caustic  in  his  comments  on  liis  brother 
islander.  The  Australian,  he  says,  is  the  most 
individual  of  all  colonials.  "  Without  losing  Lis 
original  virility,  be  has  grafted  on  to  the  old 
stock  qualities  which  arc  not  British.  Yet  lio 
is  provincial  ;  indeed,  in  the  circumstances,  he 
could  hardly  be  otherwise.  He  has  not,  like  the 
Canadian,  had  to  suffer  wrongs  patiently  for  the 
sake  of  the  inipona!  connection  ;  and  it  wonid 
have  been  better  for  him  had  this  been  so.*' 

The  resnlt  of  everything  is  '^the  establish- 
inent  in  Australia  of  a  tyranny  so  narrow  and 
selfish  that  one  must  go  back  to  decaying  llcl 
leniam  to  find  a  parallel  for  it.'*  Other  colonies 
have  coneeited  individuals ;  Imt  they  arc  not  na- 
tionally conrpit'Ml.  The  AnstraUan,  otherwise 
so  unenviabiy  distinguished, 

Is  not  even  amusing.  He  is  too  much  in  earnest  for 
that,  and  to-i  r  nacioos  of  the  di stance  he  lias  travcle*! 
abeaU  of  other  people  on  th(«  road  to  prugreti.'^.  Wher- 
ever be  goes  he  measures  tilings  hy  the  Australian 
<jt,"\Ti<lHrd.  and  flnds  them  wanting.  Now,  this  is  all 
very  well,  but  it  is  too  narrow  to  be  impressive.  What 


tbe  world  wants  to  know  is  his  claim  to  superiority. 
It  ia  easy  enough  to  understand  why  the  American  is 
Inclined  to  boast  and  why  the  Kngllshnian  Ijs  quietly 

conviuct'd  nf  liis  own  [>rf«'iiiiiiciii  <'.  Tiicy  li,i\ i',-irne<l 
the  priviit'ge  tiy  tlieir  achievements,  and  while  the  one 
makes  it  humorous,  the  other  makes  it  digulfled.  The 
Australian  is  merely  irritating  because  bls  aokieve- 
meuu  arc  still  in  the  future. 

Tlie  state,  in  Australia,  coniintics  Mr.  de  Thier- 
ry, is  sapping  the  foundations  of  Hrittah  charac- 
ter, cutting  at  tlie  roots  of  iuilcpentlcnce  and 
Rclf  r«'Iiance.  Australia's  whole  attitude  uf  iiMiitl 
is  o|iposcd  to  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice.  Even 
her  efforts  to  improve  tli  *  lot  of  the  working- 
man  cnnnot  be  counted  to  lu  t-  fi  r  •  iixl  teotifness. 
nut  having  been  animated  by  a  moral  purpose. 
The  Australian's  education  is  against  him.  In 
such  a  country  the  teaching  of  history  should 
\yc  (-Jeniian  in  its  tlK»roiighues8.  ••  Instead  of 
this,  it  is  fts  poor  as  it  is  hern"  (in  Kngland). 
And  Sogl&nd  in  the  nature  of  things,  can  never 
be  so  prf:ivin''i;il  ;is  Australia.  Km v- I'^nment, 
training,  and  education  liave  done  tiieir  worst 
for  the  Australian.  *'Tbc  wonder  is  that  the 
virility  of  the  race  should  have  siifTereil  so  little." 

Hut  the  slimiilus  which  Australia  needs  is 
being  supplied  l»y  the  presence  of  Japan  iu  tliQ 
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Pficific  :  ami,  in  j^pilf  of  tin-  si'vcrity  of  tlic  rest 
of  the  article,  the  writer  tiiinks  she  will  rise  to 
the  occasion.  She  is  being  drawn  into  the  poli- 
tics of  the  world,  and  it  wili  do  her  all  Uie  good 
iti  tilt'  world.  Sho  has,  ronsequently.  come  to  a 
luii  stop  in  ber  career  toward  socialism,  but  has 
still  to  overcome  the  bad  habits  she  has  formed. 
However,  thf  bnclchnne  of  the  country  is  strong 
as  ever.  The  press  carries  on  the  best  English 
traditions.  The  Australian  in  the  fell  clatdi  of 
the  lirought  neither  winced  nor  cried  aloud. 
ThfM-cfore.  in  spite  of  clouds  on  the  horiaon,  the 
future  of  Australia  is  bright. 

Mr.  Seddon's  Popularity  In  New  Zealand. 

In  the  department  "Greater  Britain,"  in  the 
Nati<mal  Review,  a  New  Zealand  correspondent 
oontribntcs  an  artii  lo  on  Mr  Seddon  and  the 
recent  New  Zealaud  election.  It  gives  an  a(i- 
mirablo  picture  of  a  New  Zealand  election, — the 
excitement,  the  entire  suspension  of  business. 


the  "  snloiTin  festival  "  aj)[)earaiice  of  tlu>  streets 
What  is  the  cause  of  a  majority  for  Mr.  SedUon 
surpassing  even  the  wildest  expectations  of  his 
supporters?  First  of  all,  Mr.  Seddon's  owo 
personality,  and  bin  marvelous  physical  endur- 
ance i  then  his  exact  knowledge  of  the  audiences 
he  generally  addresses  and  of  what  will  please 

them  :  and  bis  expertne.sis  in  making  sortion^of 
the  community  "  solid  '  on  his  behalf, — as.  forio- 
Stance,  by  his  raising  of  the  old-age  pensions 
from  seven  shillings  to  ten  shillings  a  week  juat 
before  tlie  last  {)arliament  dissolved,  and  by  his 
less  Justifiable  action  in  going  into  districts  held 
by  an  opposition  candidate  and  saying,  •<  Retarn 
a  government  man,  and  )-ou  sliall  have  that 
bridge  you  want,"  or  whatever  it  may  be.  This 
is  perfectly  true.  "When  all  these  influences 
are  considered,  the  wonder,  jierhape,"  sajrs  this 
acute  writer,  "is  not  that  so  few  opposition  fan 
didates  were  returned,  but  that  any  at  aii  man 
aged  to  find  *  seftt." 


THE  INVASION  OF  FRENCH  LITERATURE  BY  WOMEN. 


THE  Nuova  Antologin  (fiome)  has  an  article 
called  forth  by  the  large  number  of  French 
books  ])y  women  which  have  recently  appeared, 

an  i  \vhi(  li  lirive  giiececdedin  gnininfraserious,  not 
to  say  an  apprehensive,  attention  from  French 
men  of  letters.  It  seems  that  an  overwhelming 
number  of  women  writers  ari^  invading'  French 
literature,  as  they  iiave  already  invaded  English 
and  American.  French  male  critics  are  trying 
to  analyse  the  meaning  and  importance  of  this 
new  factor. 

Messrs.  Iluysmans  and  Marcel  .*^chwab  are 
quoted  as  saying  -gallantly  that  the  women  writ* 

ers  of  present-day  France  have  more  talent  than 
their  ntasculine  rivals.  M.  Georges  l^ellissier, 
however,  puts  in  an  emphatic  dissent  from  this 
opinion.  He  claims  that,  up  to  the  present  time, 
Fi"!!'  ''  Women  writers  havi-  shrnvn  nnitlier  vigor 
not  originality  enough  to  make  any  rial  impres- 
sion on  public  taste. 

Tlic  .VM'>rrt  Antr.fn,j;n  admits  the  truth  of  this 
charge,  but  contends  that  it  is  natural,  since  the 
women  of  the  Latin  races  are  only  beginning  to 
have  freedom  of  individual  life,  and  that  as  yet 
they  can  write  with  truth  and  vigor,  not  about 
the  world  as  a  whole,  but  only  about  their  subor- 
dinated feminine  side  of  it. 

This  very  fact,  however,  is  one  element  in  the  very 
real  value  of  thdr  work  if  it  i«  siacsera,— Uiat  Is,  that 
thfty  write  nurety  and  accurately  abont  thetr  own  im. 

|>iil-is  aiiil  .-111' it  ions,  and  will  put  into  tlu-Ir  wriiitiv;-'  a 
bumau  Iteing  with  compreUeuuiblc  motives  in  place  of 


the  myHterious,  inexplicable  creature  which  men  of 
letters  have  for  so  many  eeoinrien  set  np  an  woaiiui. 

They  have,  therefore,  even  in  t\\*Ar  [>rf><>nt  itnjierfect 
state  of  developnieut  a8  artlttis  a  place  ol  worth  in 
lit«Tnture  when  they  portray  tbemselvefs  when  thcf 
explain  the  oomplex,  Menre>  ridden,  subtle  modern 
^oman.  Faiticnlarly  they  have  the  power  of  portny- 
i OK  a  phase  of  their  sex  which  is  r  coniplet*'  blank  to 
the  most  sympathetic  and  iniHginative  man,  ami  Uimi 
i.H girlhood.  Thx  "Avantl'Amour"  of  MaroelleTiaayre 
is  cited  as  an  example  of  thiH,  a  book  recently  raiaiaed, 
bnt  written  fifteen  years  ago,  when  the  anther  was  bttt 

nineteen  years  old,  iind  which  .Vlphoilie  Dandat  hailed 

as  a  proof  of  except  iumil  K^'nins. 

The  work  of  Madame  de  Noailles  is  analyzed 
next.  Two  volumes  of  verse  were  followed  by 
an  original  and  eccentric  novel,  La  Nouvelle 
Espt'-rance  "  After  tliis  came  "  V'isa^e  Etiit^r 
veilb'*,"  winch  had  an  enormous  success  ami  was 
greatly  praised  and  criticised.  Maeterlinck  de* 
nies  it  any  connected  t)ion,i;lit  or  underlying 
general  idea,  and  says  it  sounds  as  though  it 
were  written  out  of  a  note-book.  A  new  novel 
by  Madame  de  .N'oailles,  "  La  Domination,"  marks 
a  decided  advance  in  her  work,  and  the  Italian 
review  characterizes  her  treatment  of  women 
suffering  from  hetrayed  affection  as  snperh 
One  scene  is  cited  as  of  trai^ii'  pathos  and  truth, 
where  a  countess  and  her  companion  discover 
that  they  have  the  same  man  as  lover,  and  end 
a  dialogue  of  poignant  misery,  physical  and 
moral,  by  weeping  in  each  other's  arms  Tlio 
wife  of  Henry  de  Kegnier,  daughter  of  the  Iste 
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J.  M.  de  Heredia,  writing  under  the  pen  name 
of  Gerard  d'Houville.  has  just  presented  a  seri- 
ous novel  of  passion  on  the  same  general  ihemo 
as  "La  Domination"  called  "  L'Esclave."  Two 
sisters  who  write  together,  Ken6e  and  Tony 
dTlmes.  show  in  their  two  novels.  Viorge 
Faible  "  and  "  Sibyllo  Femme.'"  the  theories  of 
the  new  feminism  clothed  in  flesh  and  blood. 
The  intolligent  and  emancipated  modern  girl  is 
shown  in  a  very  diflferent  light  from  the  per- 
verse, self-willed,  disillusioned  dtmuvierge  of 
Marcel  Prevost. 

A  list  of  names  are  given  as  already  familiar 
to  Italians,  most  of  which  are  unknown  to  Amer- 
ican readers.  "  Ivan  Strannick,"  who  has  written 


two  novels  full  of  fine  and  suggestive  studies  in 
feminine  psychology  ;  Myriam  Harry,  the  eccen- 
tric authoress  of  "La  Conqu^to''  de  Jerusalem  ; 
Gabriello  Re val,  whose  last  novel,  "La  Cruche 
Casseo."  courageously  combats  many  prejudices 
of  conventional  morality ;  Jeanne  Marni.  author 
of  sharp,  witty  dialogue  through  which  pierces 
a  painful  consciousness  of  the  misery  of  modern 
society;  Madame  Delarue-Mardrus,  and  many 
others. 

The  article  is  of  interest  mainly  because  it  lays 
down  as  a  law  that  women  can  do  literary  work 
of  value  only  when  depicting  their  own  sex,  and 
that,  as  yet,  a  general  philosophical  view  of  life  ' 
as  a  whole  is  beyond  them. 


THE  ARTIST  WHO  KXALTS  LABOR. 


CXlNSTANTI.fE  MEl'MEII. 

(From  a  buat  by  himself.) 


IT  is  a  rather  unique  triumph,  that  of  (^on- 
stantine  Meunier,  the  Belgian  painter  and 
sculptor,  in  achieving  world-wide  fame  and  win- 
ning the  world's  gratitu<le  as  the  painter  ami 
sculptor  of  "The  Life  of  Labor."  In  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Social  Tidskrijl  (Stockholm).  Mr.  C. 


Tahl  reviews  the  significance  in  Meunier's  work 
and  becomes  enthusiastic  in  its  praise.  The  art 
of  this  Belgian  sculptor,  he  declares,  has  nothing 
in  common  with  the  ordinary  run  of  modern 
paintings  and  sculptures,  whicl)  have  merely  the 
ruin  and  misery  of  labor  for  their  theme. 

The  laboring  man  is  to  him  an  rpitonip  of  the  whole 
human  race, — of  ita  .sufferliig,  but  al.so  of  its  slumliering 
strength.  Such  works  as  "The  Old  Factory  Worker," 
"The  Miner'fi  Horse,"  and  "The  Burden  Bearer"  evoke 
tender  sympathy.  In  the  main,  however,  Meunier  is 
the  exalter  of  labor.  His  miners,  blacksmiths,  and 
reapers, — in  fact,  all  his  industrial  and  afp-icultural 
wealth-producers,— indicate  the  grandeur  and  the  maj- 
esty which  in  ancient  times  artists  attributed  only  to 
gods  and  princes. 

Meunier  could  not  have  interpreted  the  maj- 
esty of  labor  if  his  own  life  had  not  been  a 
succession  of  struggles.  Born  in  18.31,  at  Etter- 
beck,  a  suburb  of  Brussels,  he  began  at  a  very 
early  age  to  stmly  art  at  the  academy  supported 
by  his  elder  brother.  It  was  early  in  his  career, 
as  he  himself  says,  that  he  began  to  understand 
that  "  beauty  is  not  a  standard  form,  but  the 
spontaneous  expression  of  the  character  of  every 
age."  The  years  passed,  and  Meunier  became  a 
famous  painter.  Fame  and  fortune  came  to  him, 
but  he  never  deserted  his  ideal  of  conscientious 
glorification  of  the  laboring  man.  It  was  a 
request  of  tiie  author  Lemonnais  that  finally 
turned  him  in  the  direction  of  his  life-work. 
Lemonnais  asked  him  to  prepare  some  sketches 
from  the  industrial  and  mining  regions  for  his 
work  entitled  'Belgium."  The  artist  was  pro- 
foundly impressed  by  the  miners  and  their  life. 
( )f  the  mining  districts,  he  himself  says  :  "  I  was 
struck  witli  the  tragic  and  somber  beauty  of  the 
land.  Immediately,  a.s  in  a  vision,  X  eaw  before 
me  the  work  of  my  lifetime.'' 
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In  tlie  midst  of  tii»  hard-working  people  M«a> 
nier  lived  for  many  years,  sharing  their  life- 
interests,  their  cares,  au<l  their  dangers.  He 
studied  every  side  of  this  working  world  with 
the  spirit  un<l  enthusiasm  of  the  artist  and  phi- 
losopher. It  was  not  until  the  age  of  fifty  that 
Meunier  returned  to  sculpture,  and  yet  it  is  as  a 
•ealptor  that  his  fftme  will  live.  Of  Chit  pliMe 
of  his  work  he  says  :  "  Whilfi  wnlkinp,  one  day, 
on  the  great  pier  at  Antwerp  I  was  struck  bj 
the  modd  silhouette  of  one  of  the  barden-beftrera 
from  thethips.   Only  sculpture^  I  then  realised, 


could  |>ro[H>rIy  express  my  ideas  and  impres- 
sions." The  chief  significance  of  Meunier's  work 
is  that  he  baa  exalted  labor,  and  this  exaltation 
bsB  bettered  the  condition  of  laboring  men  all 
over  Belgium.  Many  of  his  statues  adorn  the 
public  squares,  and  yet,  since  he  is  suspected  of 
being  a  Socialist  at  heart,  the  Belgian  Govern 
ment  has  heiitated  before  giving  a  public  place 
to  his  "  Monament  of  Labor, "  .since  this  is  really 
a  vision  of  the  future.  The  bulk  of  his  work, 
both  painting  and  sculpture,  is  now  exhibited  hi 
the  Bdgian  capital 


AUSTRIA,  SERVIA,  AND  BULGARIA. 


MR.  ALFRED  STEAD  deals  in  the  Fort- 
Ki'jhthi  witli  tlio  reront  Sorvo- Bulgarian 
convention  and  its  results,  in  July,  1905,  he 
safs.  Servia  and  Bulgaria  signed  a  customs  con- 
vention ( rt  ating  a  customs  union  and  breaking 
down  th«'  tiiriil  barriers  between  the  two  coi:n- 
tries.  Tliuy  have  sought  to  weld  theui»elve.s  into 
an  economic  entity  on  the  model  of  the  United 
.^tates  of  America,  lif-  chi.'f  importance  is  said 
to  be  in  its  forming  the  first  step  from  the  old 
standard  of  hatretl  and  mistrnet  toward  the  new 
ideas  of  clear  understanding  and  union.  Mr. 
Stead  has  no  merry.  Iiowever.  on.  the  efforts 
which  Austria  haa  made  to  destroy  this  conven- 
tion.  He  says: 

By  her  nnjnat  attempt  at  ooeretoo,  plain  and  undiii- 

mii^ed,  Au!«tria  brnu(?ht  into  beings  political  bond  be- 
twet'u  Bulgaria  and  .Strviii  wliirli  wa«  not  in  exiHtcuoe 
at  the  time  of  the  signatun*  <>f  tli*'  customs  ronvention. 
And  in  «o  doing  the  politicianii  at  Vienna  abwlutelj 
ruined  Austria^  hopes  In  the  Balkans. 

Only  in  the  bewilderment  produced  by  the 

Hungarian  crisis  and  angfr  at  the  defiance  of  a 
smalt  state  like  Servia  ran  he  find  an  explanation 
of  *'thc  temporary  insanity  which  may  well  cause 
a  full 'blown  Balkan  confederation  to  develop 
from  the  puny  and  badly  drawn  up  customs  con- 
vention." 

"  DIPLOMATIC  SWIXB  FKVEB."' 

.\ustria  tried  to  coerce  ,*^ervia  by  threatening 
to  break  off  negotiations  for  a  commercial  treaty, 
and  to  close  the  frontiers  against  Servian  im« 
ports,  if  tiie  Servo-Bulgarian  convention  were 

not  abandoned. 

Fiirioiu  at  the  Servian  refuaal,  the  Yienunu*  author- 
ttlea  ordered  the  cloning  of  tb«  rranttoM  to  Senrlan  oat- 
tli',  pig?*,  and  even  fowU.  This  lant  re.striction  wa^  con- 
trary tu  the  existing  treaty  of  commerce  between  the 
two  vottatrta}  which  doe*  not  expire  tOl  March  1,  VM, 


The  cattle  and  pigs  were  excluded  under  the  arbitrary 
veterinary  convention,  it  having  been  (oaad  tbatajiig 
had  died  of  "diplomatic  swine  fever,**  a  eontagloiisdis- 

ease,  prevalent  when  Servia  opi><>M'«  Au-ti  ian  desires. 
The  cooi  iudiffereuL-e  wiih  which  Au>triH  ignored  her 
treaty  obligationfl  with  Servia  led  to  a  profound  feeling 
that  it  waa  batdiy  wortii  tnafcing  sacrifioes  in  order  to 
obtidtt  a  new  oonimenilal  tnatj,  whioli  could  be  equally 
well  ignored. 

l  lic  Servians  have  never  forgotten  that  trade 
relations  with  Austria  are  vital,  nor,  apparently, 
have  the  Austrians.   Mr.  Stead  remarks  : 

When  It  ts  poorible  for  a  leading  Anatriaa  paper  to 

declare  that in  order  to  avoid  defeat,  it  in  not  ueces- 
sary  for  AuMtria  to  be  a  great  power ;  it  is  only  neces- 
sary for  her  to  be  a  great  market  for  pigK,"  the  true  note 
of  Auatrlan  greatness  Is  struck.  It  is  poetic  juatios 
that  Aostrta's  action  will  bring  npon  b«r  Iti*  own  poiH 
i^limt'iit.  and  that  from  the  day  wln-u  ••tnleavorpd 
to  d  ictAte  to  the  two  independent  Balkan  states  her  sway 
over  them  was  over  forever. 

ITALT  Altn  THB  BaLSAKS. 

Mr.  Stead  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
support  of  the  Halkans  is  at  present  in  the  hantis 
of  Italy,  wiio  tinds  here  a  valuable  weapon  m 
her  own  struggle  with  Austria. 

In  diplomatie  olrelcH  in  Vienna  it  Is  hdd  that  the 

C'l-VnTiv  iKMon  forms  |>ar?  r»  deep-laid  plan  on  thp 
pHrt  of  itJiiy  lo  dotruy  .Xiistnaii  influence  in  the  BaI- 
kanH  and  to  deprive  her  of  her  position  in  Bosnia  and 
Henegovina.  They  see  in  the  establishment  of  a  wire- 
lem  telegraph  atation  in  Montenegro  and  the  gift  of 
^unR  tn  Prinrc  Nicholas  by  King  Victor  EniniJinii't 
other  sigux  of  the  preparation  of  a  Balkan  alliauce  \t*\ 
by  Italy.  The  disunion  in  the  dual  kingdom  cause* 
what- would  otherwise  have  been  a  comparatively  in- 
nocuous danger  to  assume  in  their  eyes  a  mostoninoos 
afiptH't.  Ii<>  tiint  as  it  may,  there  is  no  donbt  that 
the  Servians  look  to  Italy  above  all  othera  as  their  m}^ 
porter  and  friend,  ftnuiiia,  whteh  med  to  he  omnipo- 
tent In  the  Bji1Xiii«  i>s  now  laid  on  the  sheif  f or  «a 
indeliiiiu-  period,  and  has  ceased  tu  act  as  the  counter- 
poise  to  Austria. 
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BRIEFER  NOTES  ON  TOPICS  IN  THE 

PERIODICALS. 

SUBJECTS  TREATED  IN  THE  POPULAR  AMERICAN  MONTHLIES. 


SladleA  in  Government  at  Home  and  Abroad. 
—The  April  iiiiitAUment  of  Mr.  CharleM  Edward  Kum- 
MlPa  '*8ol<U«ra  o(  Cb«  Commou  Gcxx!,"  in  Evcrybody'a 
Jfngorine,  1«  deroted  to  the  little  rvpublieof  Swltser- 
land,  whcrr  Mr  Rh«.n(>1I  found  iin  alttiOHt  idwil  [x'rffc- 
Uon  of  public  hervlces  anil  a  freedom  from  the  various 
efUa  mad  iwnltiDg  popular  disiMtiMfaction  wbieh  we 
m  aociutomed  to  regard  as  almost  the  neoewwry  ao- 
eompanlments  of  nay  form  of  govemmenta!  activity. 
Thi«  efficiency  and  purity  of  admiuistratioti  Is  din-,  ac- 
eofding  to  Mr.  Ru»4ell,  to  the  Swisn  peopie'H  logical 
■dhomioe  to  >l«fiii<xracy.   All  the  public  serviceit,  In- 
cluding the  telegraph,  telephone,  and  railroad,  are  op- 
erated strictly  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people. — In 
striking  contraHt  with  the  examiilfs  of  Miccessful  pub- 
lie  owDersblp  prewnted  by  Mr.  Kusaell  is  the  picture 
of  the  eorporatlop^ridden  elty  of  M'ewntrk,  N.  JT.,  whtoh 
Ip  drawn  by  Snnmel  Merwin  In  the  pape<<  of  SnrrrHn. 
Newark,  according  to  Mr.  Merwin,  in  owned  and  ruu 
by  the  Public  Serrioe  Corporation  of  New  Jersey.  The 
dciiens,  who  pay  the  taxes,  have  really  very  little  to 
nay  about  the  tnaiiageiineot  of  their  own  municipal  af- 
fairs.—TJie  fourth  pAjM^r  in  thp  neriea  entitled  "The 
Looting  of  Alaftl^a,"  by  Hex  E.  Beach,  in  A]tj)lcto7i'8 
Booklover*,  is  concerned  with  "The  Reign  of  Terror." 
ThMo  p^wn  taj  Mr.  Beach  reveal  a  abamelewnw  of 
odidal  eorraption  In  oar  nofthem  pnovlnoe  which  even 
the  newMpapers'bave  heretolOfe  IMlcd  to  dlscloec  to  the 
American  reading  public. 

Protesta  Against  the  Growth  o£  Privtles*.^ 

The  first  of  two  papers  by  Hartley  Davis  on  "The  Coal 
Tru.1t,  the  Labor  Tru-st,  and  the  People  Who  Pay"  aji- 
pears  in  the  April  number  of  Everybody's  Magazine. 
The  story  of  the  evolution  of  this  powerful  organtia- 
tion  wirhiu  a  short  period  of  time  is  one  of  no  little 
draniat  io  fotereRt.— The  hisitory  of  the  independent  tele- 
phone nioveiaent,  by  Paul  Latzke,  is  continued  iu  the 
April  number  of  Success.  Many  interesting  incidents  in 
the  flght  to  eatablish  Independent  telephone  exchanges 
in  the  Middle  West  are  related  iu  thiswries  — The  story 
of  the  growth  uf  .sentiment  for  municipal  ownership 
Aod  operation  of  the  street-car  lines  iu  Chicago  is  told 
in  the  ,^m«rican  lUustrated  for  April  by  Henry  K. 
Webstor.'-Tbe  Soefalint  party  is  the  subject  of  a  suc- 
cinct article  hv  T'|it.in  Sinclair  in  the  Worht'n  Work. 
Mr.  Sinclair  describes  the  orgaolzatiou  and  lutiiLudii  of 
agitation  adopted  hf  the  Sootnlists  in  their  American 
work.  It  will  be  news  to  many  readers  that  one  of  the 
Socialist  paperH  in  this  country,  the  Appeal  to  Itetuon, 
,  (5  ir  r;;rard,  Kan.,  has  a  paid  circulation  of 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and  that  special  edi- 
tkUDs  have  run  up  as  high  ae  tbvee  mlUioo  et^tles.— The 
Hon.  William  Jennings  Bryan  contributes  to  the  Cen- 
tury for  April  an  essixy  on  " Individualism  i?er»u«  So- 
cialism." Mr.  Bryan's  paper  em [liiiu^izfH  the  lx'n»'tlcial 
effect  of  stmgsl®  A»d  discipline,  such  as  is  required 


under  the  conii>etiti%'e  Ky.<«tem,  in  industries,  and  holds 
that  "no  economic  advantage  which  would  come  from 
ttie  monopoliiation  of  all  the  Induatrles  In  the  handa 
of  the  Government  would  compensate  for  the  stiffing  of 

individual  initiative  and  independeu  i  "  "Tho  Trea- 
son of  the  iM.*nal«"  is  the  lilk  of  a  series  uf  Hcatiiitig 
exposures  of  corporation  control  of  certain  seats  in  the 
United  Stotea  Senato  made  by  David  Qmham  Phillipa 
In  the  ConrnopolUan. 

Sketches  of  lilvlns  Personalities.— "  Witte :  A 
Great  Man  Fkcins  VMlure,"  is  the  subjeet  of  an  article 

In  McCture''s  by  Perceval  Uiblx)n.  Aft^^r  the  Ruasiaa 
statesman's  diplomatic  successes  at  the  Portsiuoiith  con- 
ference, last  suininer,  it  is  hard  for  Americans  to  realize 
that  the  word  "failure"  should  have  any  place  in 
Wltte*k  TocaboUury.  Yet  It  b  true,  aa  Mr.  Gibbon 
points  out^  that  all  of  his  financial  and  dlpl  Tuatic 
achievements  merely  buttressed  the  autocracy  wnich 
Witte  was  called  upon  to  save  and  could  not.  At  last, 
he  bad  to  go  to  the  Csar,  and  in  so  doing  be  practically 
courted  fUlureaa  a  statesman.— David  Graham  Phillips 
%vrites  in  Appleton^a  Booklorcrs  of  Maj'or  Tom  John- 
tfi.m,  of  Cleveland,  as  "a  type  of  the  common-sense 
American.'' —  In  tbs  WmiMii'a  Home  Companton  ' 
for  April  thtra  glimpeae  of  "The  Four  Onateat 
Living  Americana  at  Workt''~*P'B*(<lent  Rooeevett,  ex- 
President  Cleveland,  Mr.  Andrew  Cametfie,  and  Mark 
Twain.— In  tlie  Co»mopoUtan,  John  Burmugh-i  draws 
an  enticing  picture  of  his  own  every-day  life,  showing 
bow  his  love  of  simplicity  in  all  things  has  bad  full 
sway  in  the  control  of  his  choice  of  environment. 

Notee  of  Scientific  Progreas.— The  importance 
wbieh  technical  science  Is  a^nmlng  In  the  world's  life 

and  itiduMtry  is  well  illustrate!  in  an  article  on  "Chem- 
istry and  tlie  World's  Fixxi''  coiiiribuled  to  the  April 
HitrjH'r'd  by  Professor  Robert  K.  Duucan.  This  writer 
gives  a  popular  account  of  the  recently  discovered  meth- 
ods for  the  llxatlon  of  nitrogen.  He  toolu  forward  to 
the  creation  of  "as  many  factories  for  the  fixation  of 
elemental  nitrogen  as  we  have  smeltiug  furuacu.'i  for 
the  untlxing  of  elemental  iron."  His  article  contains 
several  demonstration*  of  the  results  made  possible  by 
the  scienttflo  application  of  fertilizers  to  plant  growth. 

Dr.  Woods  II  itf  Vinson  undertakes,  iu  McClure'a  for 
April,  au  exposition  uf  certain  "diet  delusions."  Some 
of  his  propositions  are  familiar  enough  to  all  intelligent 
people^  though  diOUbtless  imperfectly  applied  in  i«al  life. 
But  the  most  etartllng  paragraphs  in  his  article  are 
those  ilevoted  to  the  demolition  of  <iolemn  injunctions 
to  which  members  of  the  medical  profession  have  in  the 
past  given  the  sanction  of  their  authority.  Dr.  Hutchin- 
son maintains  that  instinct  as  a  dietary  guide  Is  far 
superior  to  reason.  He  has  no  quarrel  with  vegetarian-  * 
ism  as  a  creed,  but  he  vigorously  opjntses  itn  claims  to  a 
scientific  basis.   He  denies  that  there  is  any  advantage 
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or  superiority  in  vcgctaTdo  tlift  ;is  mk'Ii.  Oti  thfutlu-r 
bnud,  all  science  iodicates  to  bim  that  man  was  ineatit  to 
flttt  meat.  He  alio  dtes  from  hla  own  prufe8»iunal  expe- 
rience facta  t  hat  8«etn  to  militate  Htrongly  against  what 
he  terms  the  prejudice  against  pork, the  idea  that  spioes 
lii-nt  the  blood,  and  other  iiuRli-i-inphasir-ed  prpccptn.  Dr. 
Hutchinson  even  has  the  temerity  to  suggest  that  cereal 
food  nmf  hvn  Iwen  greatly  overrated  to  point  of  nntri- 
tlve  value,  and  that  too  much  brown  hroiul  may  be  posi- 
tively injurious.  With  the  main  I'oncIuHiou  of  his  art  icle 
few  reailers  would  hei  inclined  to  disagree.  The  convic- 
tion is  steadily  growing  io  the  medical  professionf  hesays, 
that  dtoturlMDoea  of  digeatlott  are  due,  tn  eight  oases  ont 
of  ten,  not  so  much  Xn  t!i(»  food  ustnl,  either  in  quality, 
quantity,  or  method  of  cooking,  as  to  the  circumKtances 
under  which  it  is  eaten.— In  attempting  to  formulate  a 
purely  scientifle  conception  of  religion,  Mr.  C.  W.  Saleo* 
by,  writing  in  the  Aflantte  Monthly  for  April,  predicts 
thnt  the  n-ligioii  of  tin-  future,  wlume  dogmas  will  be 
those  of  science  as  well  as  of  religion,  and  therefore  true, 
whi  le  followlnf  ^  fenenl  tendency  of  religion  to-day, 
will  concern  Itself  num  nod  more  with  tbie  prenent  life 
and  less  and  less  with  the  life  beyond.  According  to 
this  view,  Btultlliistu.  fur  instuuce,  cannot  he  the  reli- 
gion of  the  future,  since  it  preaches  the  worthlessuess  of 
life.— In  the  American  ItttutiruUd  (formerly  X«»U^»X 
Dr.  David  T.  Day  point.H  out  some  of  the  Important oim- 
tributions  to  civilization  made  by  those  men  who  have 
di'viHiMl  means  of  producing  and  utili/.inii  tlit>  vjirious 
forms  of  artificial  light.  He  ranlis  among  the  great 
hemrfiicton  of  modem  timea  sneh  Inventors  as  Samuel 
Kier,  who  first  put  the  rhimnpy  around  n  petroleum 
wick,  and  Lotber  Stieri tiger,  \v)iu  Hubntituted  for  iilu- 
mfnatton  by  points  of  brilliant  intemity  an  even  glow. 


Art  ToplcM.— As  ii  contribution  to  the  principle?,  of 
civic  art,  one  of  the  mo^t  effective  magazine  articles 
that  have  recently  i^ipeared  Is  Sylvester  Baxter's  paper 
on  "  Public  Squares  in  City  and  Village,"  which  appears 
in  the  April  Centurif.  Perhaps  no  subject  related  to 
public  litnd.sc^ipc  improvement  is  in  greater  need  of  rs- 
tiooal  treatmonu  Mr.  Baxter  cites  many  instructive 
examples  of  the  good  and  the  had  in  municipal  public 
squares  as  they  pxi^t  in  Am«  riC.i  n :  !  the  drawinKs  by 
Jules  Guerin  ably  reiinforce  Mr.  Buxter's  dL-»cus»toiij — 
The  same  number  of  the  Cmdiri/hasan  article  by  Chri»- 
tiauBrinton  on  Uoostaottoe  Meonier.  "asculptorof  ti>e 
laborer."  Heunfer  died  In  Brussels  a  year  »tpt,  at  the 
ape  of  si-\  cut  y-foiir.  With  tin-  fvct-ptiou  of  a  brief  vi-ir 
iu  Mpain,  lie  hiul  hardly  luft  Iklgiuui  during  his  life- 
tlnM,  The  Ceutury  repro<luces  several  of  Meunier's 
more  faoionssculptarea,  and  on  page  4M  of  this  number 
of  the  RBVtBW  or  Rbvibws  appears  a  repraduetJon  of 
the  bust  of  Mcunier  hy  liim^^eir  — In  Scrlbtn  r'^  appears 
an  appreciation  of  the  weli-known  English  artist  Sir 
Fnncis  Seymour  Ha«len,  by  William  U.  Boulton,  with 
reproductions  of  several  of  Haden's  original  etchings. 
It  Is  Haden^  distinction,  says  Mr.  IJoulton,  to  have 
giviiii'd  immi'diuti'  rccuyiiitiou  as  n  nmstcr  of  tlie  art  of 
etching,  which  he  luid  practised  only  as  an  amateur  at 
Intervals  during  the  stress  of  an  absorbing  profession, 
to  have  played  a  dominant  part  in  its  revival  aft*r  a 
long  period  of  neglect,  and  to  have  retained  his  posi- 
tion as  one  of  its  chief  exponents  for  forty  years.  Sir 
Seymour  Haden  is  now  the  president  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Painter  Engraven,  and  many  of  hla  etdiings 
are  well  known  in  the  f'nited  Stat^^  Marie  Van 
Vurst  contribul«s  to  LippincoWH  for  April  a  sketch  of 
Degas,  the  artisti  and  his  work. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE 

Game  •Preservation  in  the  Transvaal.  — The 
warden  of  the  Transvaal  Government  Game  Reserves 
writeH  on  this  subject  In  BUickwoo(Pa  (London)  for 
March.  The  present  Transvaal  Game  Reserves — costing 
£4,()00  ($-20.(XiO)  to  equip — e.xtcMul  for  3W  uiiU-s  by  40  to 
QO^  and  contain  all  indigenous  animals,  except  the  few, 
such  as  the  elephanti  rbinocerost  and  eland,  which  had 
disappeared  before  the  reserves  were  set  anide.  The 
other  game  animals  have  all  increa.sed  conniderably 
nnder  two  and  a  half  years'  protection.  Prt* vent  iug  the 
native  from  destroying  game^  it  was  said,  would  make 
hfra  starve.  Instead,  says  the  writer.  It  hmi  made  him 
work.  PoiU'luTH  .still  oau'^f  rmirh  rroubJi-.  mi  uiuch  w 
that  t  in'  sum  of  £4,000  hat  UjmI  to  iw  increnst-d  loio.dtt). 
There  is  jilso  a  (iame  Protection  Sotdety  Iu  the  Trans- 
vaal, with  the  object  of  aecnring  observanee  of  the  game 
laws  in  general  and  checking  the  terrible destrnetlon  ol 
birds  and  animals  by  the  KafTirs  The  gooil  n  sultaof 
this  society's  work  have  already  been  widely  (cit. 

What  of  Iho  Triple  Alliance?- An  Italian. 

writing  iu  the  ConU:inj)orftrv  Review  (London)  for 
March  on  the  foreign  policy  of  Italy,  (U'rlnrcs  that  tlie 
triple  allianoe  is  likely  rather  to  be  transformed  than 
to  be  terminated.  In  the  great  duel  which  he  expects 
between  England  and  (>i'riii.my  most  European  powers 
would  prefer  to  side  with  KugUud,  which  does  not 
dominate  the  Continent.  He  exjiec-ts  that  the  triple 
allianoe  will  be  renewed,  but  will  become  a  compact 
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that  binds  its  membt-r^  ever  .es^i  closely,  which  will 
allow,  in  fact,  for  Italy's  faithfulness  to  the  traditional 
friendliness  of  Great  Britain  and  her  new  rappftidu- 

mrnt  with  France. 

BcrnanI  Shaw*s  Women.— The  brightest  paper 
in  the  Fortntghtty  RevUw  for  March  is  that  by  Bfbs 

Constance  Bnniicoat  on  "Mr  Rernnrd  Shaw's  Coiitirir 
feit  PreseutmL'ut  of  Women,"  She  de»cril>«s  llic  wmiulii 
of  the  popular  dramatist  as,  on  the  whole,  an  unlorsbl**, 
nopleasing  collection.  She  wants  to  know  where  Mr. 
.SImw  met  them.  There  Is  hardly  one  among  them  of 
wliom  other  women  ctnihl  make  a  friend.  Tlioy  are 
generally  either  hard  as  nails,  or  coloa^ally  i^iltisb.  or 
merely  bleating  old  sheep.  Mo-st  of  them  are  yuiiiiR, 
numy  good-looking,  some  endowed  with  a  mysterioiu 
quality  which  Mr.  Shaw  ealla  vitality,  which  MlmBarni- 
coat  thinks  a  very  deadly  characteristic 

Liondon's  Unemployed. —Mr.  G.  P.  Gooch,  M.P» 
^ves,  in  the  Contempitraru  BevUw  for  March,  a  fen- 
eral  survey  of  the  situation  with  regard  to  the  unem- 
ployed. He  comnietuls  tlie  sUtw  luid  costly  expf  riiuenU 
of  the  I.f00doa  Central  Committee,  but  urges  the  Ap- 
pointment of  a  general  system  of  labor  bureaus  witii 
telephonic  communication,  and  advocates  afforestation 
as  the  most  promising  form  of  employment  for  the  ns- 
employeil.  To  discriminate  between  the  uiirniploye<l 
and  the  unemployaule,  be  advocates  that  vagrsAcjr 
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should  be  nkadc  a  punixhAhle  oflTenHe  in  fact  ah  well  a» 
in  law.  He  would  Mend  vatcraiiti*  to  A  loaf^*  oolooy 
Uke  tbat  of  MenplM,  ia  Belgium. 

A  Possible  Future  for  Mr.  Balftonr. — An  anon- 
ymous paper,  with  tin  unexpected  ooncluHion,  on  Mr. 
Balfonr  and  the  Uniutiist  party  opuui  tha  ltortii<glltt|r 
Rtvievo  tor  March.  It.  ia  m  rmj  aaaioMpg  and  severe 
aitietmi  of  Mr.  Balfotti'is  ftttta  of  parlUunentary  leger- 
deiufttn.  Tin' writot  sjiys  that  nntliin^  cfin  be  clearer 
than  that  the  ex-premit»r  overrated  thw  vHlueof  the  dia- 
lectical and  tactical  devices  ia  which  he  exceln,  and  un- 
clrreeUmatcdaTOTganatiM  force,  peraonal  aod  DaUonal* 
with  which  he  had  to  deal.  An  a  re»alt  of  the  Valen- 
tiiif  li'tt4'rs,  the  «  rifi'r  fliuls  that  the  llscjil  fo^  lia-H  dis- 
appeared and  the  Unionist  party  in  united  ou  the  basis 
of  Mr.  Balfoiu*a  leadership  and  Mr.  Chamharlain'a  pol- 
icy. Aa  he  retoroM  to  the  Houoe  of  Com  nions  the  writer 
unexpectedly  ends:  "The  pretturoption  ia  aa  much 
Hgjiinst  him  as  it.  was  wiieii  lit-  wt-nt  to  Ireland.  If  he 
reada  'Sybil,'  atudies  the  Labor  party,  and  reade  '  Sybil ' 
again,  he  may  aarrfm  If  he  aQrvtvea,  ft  will  he  aathe 
pxecntor  of  Mr.  Chaniborlnin's  policy  ;  anfi  though  he 
may  \m:  an  alow  and  reluctant  in  his  processea  aa  Peel 
himself,  be  will  probably  live  to  undo  the  work  of  IMS 
aud  malw  the  empire  one." 

Rn^Iand'a  Coal-Supply. — Several  years  ago,  gov- 
eruaieutal  as  well  aa  commercial  England  was  sta,rtled 
with  the  report  of  some  scientific  inve^tigatoK  that  the 
ooalosupitly  of  the  United  Kinfflom  would  be  exhausted 
within  a  Tery  limited  time.  Without  coal  for  her  war- 
ships and  her  fnctorlc-s  Great  Britain  would  swiftly 
poAs  from  the  rank  of  the  flrst-claas  powers.  A  royal 
committer  appointed  by  the  government  for  the  lnT«<- 
tfgation  of  the  suhivct  haa  Just  made  fte  report,  and 
flndfl  that  there  Ir  no  ground  for  the  fear  of  an  early 

coal  famine.  A  rat  In  i  V  i  .  !t  and  well-i)iit  analysis  of 
ibia  report^  from  the  iitaudpuiut  ui  a  foreigner,  is  given 
in  the  Kriniin}aa,  the  illtistrated  review  of  Ohriatlanla. 
This  jotirnal  declares  that  by  a  fair,  moderate  estimate 
the  ooal  provision  of  England  iH  to  be  reckoned  to-day 
at  100,000,000,000  tons.  The  present  consumption  of  this 
great  oeceaeity  is  about  107,000,000  tons  annually.  If  iu 
the  near  f  utUMtte  average annoal  oonenmptton  reachee 
aso. 000,000  tons,  the  estlniate<l  supply  will  Im»  Hufficient 
for  four  hundred  yearn.  Greater  perfection  in  mining 
machinery  will  probably  make  possible  the  extraction 
of  ooal  at  greater  depths  than  at  present,  and  this,  with 
the  more  eoonomleal  operation  of  power  plants,  will  ex* 
tend  quite  considerably  the  period  during  which  a  Huf- 
ficient coal-iiupply  uuiy  be  relied  upon.  In  the  future, 
l^eo^  alcohol,  petroleum,  and  other  mineral  or  com- 
mercial products  will  be  used  aa  substitutea  tbr  coal. 
Water  power,  also,  can  be  relied  upon  to  famish  eleo* 
tricity  a**  a  sn1)stitute.  Thisla-st,  however,  will  not  help 
EoglHDd,  which  in  cuuiparativeiy  poorly  off  in  the  mat- 
ter of  water  i>ower.  In  some  other  sections  of  the  world 
wind  power  is  avallaUe^  but  this  cannot  be  counted  on 
with  rsny  degree  of  certiUnty.  The  Norwegian  reriew 
siu:^'<  r--  that  the  nianufacturiniK  iT  5111--.  1  <  i  il  from 
the  leavings  of  coal  mines  should  be  Uevelupeil  iu  Eng- 
land to  a  larger  extent  than  it  has  been  In  the  past. 

A  Criticism  of  the  Mont  de  Pfete.— An  outline 
of  the  history  r  tiiis  fatnouH  pawn  establishment  of 
Paris  is  contributed  to  La  lievut  by  M.  Q.  Renard.  A 
niBfm  la  ncthoda  la  abaolatdy  ueeaiiafy,  deolarea  this 


writer.  The  Mont  de  Pi6t6  has  a  complex  character, 
being  half  commercial  and  half  philanthropic.  To  the 
poor  it  is  a  useful  institution,  and  they  form  its  most 
nnmeirotts  (MenMte.  To  them  tt  advances  mon^  on 
articles  of  small  value,  usually  to  provide  the  means  of 
subsistence.  These  are  called  loans  of  tunsommatioii. 
But  it  is  also  aa  establishment  of  popular  credit.,  and  as 
such  is  used  by  oommercial  men  and  manufaoturen^ 
who  are,  Indeed,  Its  beet  onstomers.  In  this  case  money 
Is  iu1vaiice<l  on  new  wares  del)o^i^l-^l  there  temporarily 
to  extricate  their  owners  from  Houie  ditficulty.  These 
are  called  loans  on  production.  It  is  ideo a  bMk  of  de- 
posit for  wealthy  classes,— that  is  to  aayi  theae  people, 
when  they  go  away,  frequently  deposit  their  valuables 
at  the  Mont  de  Pi^t*-  fi>r  safety  till  their  return.  IJeing 
au  institution  without  capital,  the  Mont  de  Pi6t6  has  to 
borrow  in  order  to  be  able  to  lend.  As  the  seourity  Is 
good,  it  has  no  difflculty  in  procuring  funds  at  3  per 
cent.,  but  this  has  to  be  taken  into  account  when  money 
is  advanced  to  clie!il,s.  In  other  words,  if  it  were  an 
endowed  institution  it  would  be  able.to  advonoQ  money 
on  easier  tenas.  The  chief  and  moat  urgent  reform  Is 
concerned  with  the  appraiser  of  the  Rfwd.-s,  who  comes 
iu  at  the  first  engagement,  again  at  the  ruucwal,  and 
again  at  the  sale,  and  manages  to  get  hold  of  an  enor- 
mous part  of  the  money.  In  connection  with  the  ap- 
pndser  many  aerloiiB  abnaes  have  gradually  come  Into 
pxiRtence,  and  tba  rwult  Is  the  present  Mtter  ory  for 

reform. 

Fall  in  tite  Price  of  Automotiiles.— The  general 
tendency  is  toward  a  marked  dedlne  In  the  price  of 

automobiles,  remarks  L'f?f».'-7mf/<m  (Pari.s).  The  large 
Ituuseti  iM.>lling  motor  wagouH  have  issued  catalogties  for 
the  current  year  Aowing  prices  considerably  lower  than 
those  of  the  wagons  sold  during  the  year  1006.  As  a  rule, 
the  large  manufactureni  say  that  they  want  time  to 
manufacture  tin  i:'  wnuion.s  in  lar,^'!  ii  .mlx-rs,  in  onler  to 
pill  tiieui  on  Die  market  nt  price.s  nearer  the  reach  of 
the  huyingpubiic.  Buyers  are  looking  forward  to  a  time 
when  they  can  invest  their  money  to  better  advantage. 
They  are  tired  of  the  enormous  motors  used  hitherto. 
Such  niachiiu's  consume  nearly  as  mtu;h  ruliber  as 
naphtha,  tiecause  a  very  strong  motor  runs  very  fast, 
and  the  faster  it  rune  the  quldker  It  exhausts  Its  tires. 
In  France  it  looks  very  much  as  if  the  pprio<l  of  stupid 
extra va).'a nee  and  foolish  speed  were  alx)ut  over.  Tl)e 
reform  is  at  work,  not  very  vigorously,  but  still  ener- 
l^tically  enough  to  give  ground  for  a  hope  that  even- 
tually the  automobile  may  reach  the  end  for  which  it 
was  inveutetl, — the  rapid,  but  not  daiif^orous,  trattspor- 
tation  of  men  and  things,— and  do  hucii  iit^rvict--  that  Uie 
evils  due  to  its  factitious  aim,  ill-advi.sed,  not  to  say 
exceHsive,  indulgence  in  so-called  "sport,"  may  be  con- 
doned. If  not  forgotten. 

The  TlilckuoKii  of  Ice  in  Siberta.—According' 
to  Middendorfs  reports,  quoted  from  L'llliuitrdtlint 
(ParisX  the  ordinary  depth  of  ice  in  Silwria  varies  from  t 
meter  fiO  to  1  meter  80.  Itneverexceeds3  meters  40.  Pro- 
fessor Voiekov  hiks  juHt  communicate<l  the  result  of  .  x- 
amluations  made  for  the  measurement  of  the  ice  on  the 
running  waters  of  Siberian  Asia.  On  the  Jenlssei  the 
ice  is  from  0  meters  70  to  0  meters  90  in  thickness.  At 
the  northern  extremity  of  Silieria,  toward  Boloum  and 
Rourskoy^  Oustie,  it  reaches  a  dept h  of  from  2  meters 
to  ii  meters  35.  On  the  Yassa,  at  Verkhoyansk  (a  point 
below  ei*  W  latttnde)  the  ice  waa  but  one  meter  80  j 
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yet  latitude  ttT*  80  may  be  quoted  as  correspoudlnx 
to  tbe  frigfd  pole  of  the  old  world.  Dnrlsg  the  winter 

months  tlu'  tcmjifnif  ure  of  tlios^e  liitittules  varies  from 
51*"  30  lu  '.ui'  uh  liqiigh  tliero  are  titm's  when  it  falls 
to  67*.  In  TrHtisbHlkalia  (latitude  of  London  and  Ifani- 
burg,  respectively,  51"  SO  aad  53"  %5>  the  lee  ie  3  nieten 
SS  f  n  thicknem.  In  the  bi^h  bnsfn  of  the  Amur,  when 
then'  S<  no  stmu.  t!ic  iU'i)lli  of  tln^  uc  im  rca.so  liipidly. 
The  natives  (wlm  are  obligwi  U)  niiiku  eir.>t  is  l<i  keep 
tlie  shkllow  Rtreams  from  freezing  and  killiniu:  the  fixh) 
cover  the  ice  with  pine  boughs.  The  boughs  catch  the 
snow  and  form  B&ow«wtnds  which  ehdlicr  tfa«  See  from 
the  extreine  Mverity  of  the  tempenturoi 

The  Popiilnt  ion  of  the  World.— The  pOptttatiOO 
of  the  world,  nays  L^UlmtraUon  (Paris),  is  more  than 
one  and  a  halt  tn!ltiard«,  the  mean  density  of  the  popu- 

latioti  beini;  alxint  U  a  inliHliit.ints  [ht  s<iii;iri:  k ilonie- 
ter.  A.siii  leads  the  rest  of  tlic  world,  with  from  &J0  to 
tsV)  millions.  Eim>pe  ia  Mcoud,  with  403  milUou<s  tot- 
lowed  by  America  (151  millions)  and  .\fricii  (from  ]4.*>  to 
leo  m{ll!on»).  AuslraHa  and  Ocean iea  have  a  i)4ipula- 
tioii  i)f  iilMjIlt  seven  million-..    ( ii-irriaiiV  pni|itT  lins  u 

populutiott  of  (10,liM,(JUU,  tbti  city  of  lierlia  having  al- 
moAt  two  millions.  Prance  proper  (aoeanling  to  the 

census  of  IWW)  has  a  population  of  3!),()»iO.()()0 ;  including 
her  dependencies,  she  has  a  total  i>opiilation  uf 
m\.    The  United  Suites  h)is  a  i>oimlutic»ti  of  H«,2««,(MK), 
thi8  beiog  increased  to  88^076,4)1)0  by  counting  in  de- 
pendencies. 

Wait  Whitinnit  in  Italy.— The  Suova  Anlologia 
prints  an  article  on  Walt  Whitman  which  fu  ionls  him 
t  he  h  igliest  praise.  He  iti  treated  as  a  mysitits  but  ol  a 
tyi)e  itnkuown  to  Latin  mindfi,— a  "  materialiiit-mys- 
tie."  His  view  of  the  univcr^i-  !■>  <  i m--i<KMftl  as  nf  nuirc 
force,  uriginnlity,  and  valu<;  Uian  his  breiikiiig  away 
from  eoiivt'ntions  In  the  teehni<iue  of  his  work.  Me 
repudiates  with  HConi,  uot  only  the  empty  idealism  of 
the  past,  hut  also  the  crass  materialfsm  of  the  present. 
All  the  universe  is  ikihi  i  ;ited  with  tin-  iiiv  -(t  i  \  <M  (Jni, 
and  his  phy.siaU  body,  sij  far  from  beitig  a  liarrier  1k?- 
tween  man  and  God,  in  one  of  the  moKt  ample  channeb 
whereby  the  .H<ud  of  the  infinite  enters  triumphantly 
int<i  innn.  The  elemental  optimism  of  the  American 
jioet,  his  entire  »lisrej{ar<l  of  nioral  and  literary  law  > 
and  hilt  chaotic  style,  came  from  a  profound  feeling 
for  democracy  which  is  the  basis  of  his  Inspiration,  and 
which  makes  him  so  HUia/.in^  a  fiifure  to  European 
eyes.  His  aim  in  matter  is  to  show  to  the  average  and 
mediocre  man  the  gh>ry  uf  his  daily  work,  and  in  man- 
ner to  create  a  poetry  which  ahall  owe  nothing  to  the 
pA.5t.  The  Italian  review  does  not  attempt  to  settle  the 

vexe<l  quest  loll  of  the  aVisi.hni-  uf  tiis  vers«»,  but 

Ciills,  nevertheless,  for  an  itaaan  tiaiislation,  justifyiiif^ 
this  demand  by  the  value  his  individuality,  optimistic 
and  breathing  of  the  open  air  and  sun,  would  have  for 
the  nvi>rrpflnf<d.  acadendc,  and  sad  literature  of  Euroi)e. 

A  ScJiuol  «*ri;oli*uial  McHlicrlne.— Signor  A.  Faus- 
tini,  writing  la  LUtnlin  Mmh  rnn,  and  quoting  liber- 
ally from  a  recent  article  in  Le  I'ctit  Ptirtoitfit,  makes 
a  plea  for  a  '*  chair  of  colonial  medicin««"  to  be  added  to 
the  Italian  schools  of  tiie<licitn  11.'  aiu'uex  that  all 
liluropean  nations  seem  to  be  un  the  point  of  throwing 
moAt  of  their  energies  into  TRMt  schemes  of  coloolaing 
the  sjiars^-ly  in)iabite«l  rcKions  of  the  globe,  mostly 
troi'ical,  and  that  the  problems  uf  colonial  life  are  the 


vital  ones  of  the  immediate  fatan.  The  flnt  one  la 
Importanoe  la  the  qneetion  of  the  heelth  of  white  men 

in  the  tropies,  where  innnnierable  valuable  lives  are 
lust  through  ignorance  on  the  piirt  of  the  colonist* 
ami  their  doctom.  He  cites  rhe  institute  of  Colonial 
Medicine,  founded  in  1801  by  the  Uoiveretty  of  fior> 
deans,  wbich  haa  been  of  signal  benefit  to  Fkeneh 
colonists.  The  instruction  there  Is  only,  as  yet,  for 
ynwluated  doctors,  and  la-sU  but  three  months.  It  i» 
intei](le<l  to  follow  to  some  extent  the  lines  of  the 
School  of  Tropical  Medicine^"  in  London*  whlob  haa 
done  sneb  brilliant  work.   The  Italian  antbor  ttth 

tliat  in  view  of  (he  colonial  ambitions  of  Italy  an<l  the 
weli-kituvvn  tuiiyie  of  e.xpatriation  of  t  be  Itaiiau  pea^ant^ 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  a  study,  both  practical  and 
profound,  of  medical  method.s  by  wbich  life  io  the 
tropics  may  be  made  possible  and  profitable  to  whits 
men  tmnaplnnted  from  tamperste  regtona. 

Korea  Under  Japanese  Control.— In  a  long 

article  In  the  Tokio  monthly  the  Talyo,  Count  Okuma 
discuss«s  the  privileges  and  obligations  of  Japanese 
loiittol  ill  tlie  Ileritiit  Kingiiimi.  He  warns  bis  coun- 
trymen that  the  task  of  reforming  Korea's  political 
admlniatratitm  and  eoonomlo  etruetnre  will  not  bean 

cns-y  one.    He  ailvises  extreme  deliberation  and  csire, 
particularly  in  J  a  panene  dealings  wit  li  tlie  Kurewn  Em- 
peror and  tlie  iniiM'rial  household.    Wit  it  regard  toths 
Korean  people,  Count  Okum*  continues,  "our  npco' 
sentatlve  shovld,  flrst  of  all,  respect  the  principle  of 
justice  and  generosity.    He  must  also  rerm  iiU>r  tliat 
such  complicated  laws  and  regulatiuus  as  are  ui  vogue 
in  his  mother  country  are  uot  good  now  for  the  natives 
of  Korea,  whose  backward  condition  requiras  an  ad- 
ministmtfott  widely  dilFerene  ttmu  that  in  dvlUaed 
countries.   Nothing  but  failure  will  compensate  his 
labor  should  be  try  to  assimilate  the  Koreans  with  the 
Japanese  laws  and  customs  in  a  short  period.''  In  or- 
der  to  preaerve  peace  and  order,  it  is  of  the  utmoRt  Im- 
portance, says  this  Japanese  statesman,  to  maintain  sa 
atnplc  Diilitury  force  and  a  .sulficieut  number  of  police. 
After  this,  the  problem  of  railroad  construction  Ik  the 
most  pressing.   The  Japanese,  he  claims,  most  nowei- 
tend  the  six  hundred  miles  of  railroads  which  were 
built  in  Korea  during  the  war  with  Rassiii.   In  ex- 
piuii  iiij.;  tiie  material  resources  of  the  iwuiiisula  Cmitit 
Okuma  declares  for  free  competition.  He  denouooes 
the  attempt  to  eateUish  any  monthly  tor  Ciie  ejcdvslve 
Iienefit  of  either  the  .Tapanesefiovernn'tent  or  indi  vidua! 
citizens.    No  favurii^isiu  i<>huuld  be  shuwu  toward  Jap 
anesc  over  Koreana,  all  other  things  being  equal.  Dii«- 
cnssing  the  natural  reaouroes  of  Korea,  Count  Okoots 
empbaalaea  the  Importance  of  ntlUstng  to  the  fnll  the 
iron  and  coal  which  h:\ ;  '><'i  ji  bestowed  upon  th^'  coun 
try  in  such  bountiful  quantities,  at  the  same  time 
reminding  the  Japanese  public  that  Korea's  supply  of 
gold  and  silver  has  been  greatly  exasgented.  The 
great  obstacle  to  the  ezplottatlon  of  the  Kmrnut  mhm 
on  a  large  scale,  he  says,  in  cm  I  n  ion,  is  the  lack  of 
capitaL    *'  We  can  and  ought  however,  to,  invite  Ameri- 
can and  English  capttaliato  to  eoSpento  wfth  na** 

JafMneee  Progreae  Ohnllenged.— According  to 

an  i  ditdf  in  the  Six  laJiMt,  of  Tokio,  there  is  great  pop- 
ular dissatisfaction  throughout  Japan  over  what  tU* 
writer  calls  the  retrograde  policy  of  the  Japenste  Get 

ernment  since  the  war  with  Russia.  The  writer  point* 
out  that  a  state  of  siege  still  obtains  in  a  number  of 
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province*,  aod  that  the  press  is  Htill  siuipuaded  in  niAny 
sections.  He  poiutK  out  the  progress  Kumin  ha-s  iimilR 
ID  the  direetioD  of  «  free  prew,  and  o»(Uitlc»lIy  oom> 
pam  thia  with  Japancw  retroftrearion. 

The  Preveatlon  of  SenHiuknem. — A  writ«r  in  the 
ittuiMrle  StUmug  (Leipsie),  after  reviewing  tho  f nil  iir« 
«f  thevnrioiis  m—at  heretofore  propoaod  for  the  pre- 
TentioB  or  core  of  MMlekn«iM,-<lMeribea  mneehaiilcMl 

devici'  rf'fciitly  used  on  one  of  the  IIiimb(ir(^-Americ«n 
linem  with  great  success.  The  iipiMiratu.s  itaeemH,  is 
Tery  simple.  It  consists  of  a  convertible  chair  the  seat 
Of  Which  k  shifted  about  with  »  rapid  ap-Apd<down 
motion.  The  impnlae  from  »  email  electro-motor 
attached  tf)  the  (ipiwiratus  .unl  i  i  iuiected  with  tlu-  i-ltc- 
tric-light  wires  present  iu  ev«ry  Ht«amer.  Ttte  person 
in  question  takes  his  place  upon  thin  qfilV«rltl|^elMlr, 
■nd  has  abont  the  same  feeling  ae  when  on  an  antonio- 
hile  trip.  The  trentblinfc  motion  causes  one  to  feel  lees 
the  pitching  and  rv<'ling  of  the  ship  (by  which,  as  is 
well  Jtuown,  seaaickness  ia  occaaioued),  while  the  long 
downward  mottooBof  the  ahip  are  neatrallied  by  the 
qnick  and  numerotis  upward-strivinR  %ibration-»hockii. 
PuHWigers  lake  their  aeata  in  this  apparatus  imme- 


diately upon  feellnti  the  («lighte.st  indications  of  .nea- 
sickneHH,  and  in  a  very  few  njonu>nt«  feel  free  from  all 
disounifort.  Moat  of  them  remained  during  the  whole 
farther  ootlrM  of  the  trlp^  ereo  after  they  had  left  the 
rh;iir,  exempt  from  the  complaint.  In  a  second  group 
ot  cAfies,  the  iudisposition  returned,  indeed,  after  a  few 
hours ;  yet  at  the  beginning  of  a  fresh  treatment  it  ran* 
ishedf  aud  did  not  return.  In  a  third  earies  of  caeee» 
finally,  which  In  nanbor  were  the  meet  imlgnlHeant 
and  (aT>ove  all)  contained  the  easily  excitable  and  very 
^QHttive  uaturee,  the  indications  of  sicknees  that  were 
wholly  abwnt  in  the  quiveriog-<;hair  at  OBM  app—red 
after  the  patient  had  left  the  ehair.  Henen,  «aeh  paa- 
eengere  etaywl  upon  the  ohafr  hy  the  hoar,  some  eren 
as  many  as  ten  hours.  Even  Iii  tlii-  long  extension 
of  the  quaking  treatment,  in  no  person  did  any  injurioua 
effect  show  itself.  All  agreed  that  the  stay  in  tbeebair 
is  very  pleasant ;  they  felt  wholly  well,  and  even  took 
food.  In  no  single  case,  among  all  the  many  trials, 
did  vomiting  occur  during  the  sitting.  The  ideji  .v 
originally  suggested  by  the  German  chemist,  Dr.  Breu- 
del.  He  himaelf  made  this  disoovery  during  a  partio- 
ularly  rough  voyage.  The  method  haa  almidf  heon 
patented  in  several  countries. 


SCIENCE  IN  THE  FOREIGN  REVIEWS. 


Tnbercalosis  in  the  Ijowrr  .%nlmalN  and  in 
Man.— in  CentralbUilt  Ulr  Ihthti  iiulttgli',  Furd^iten- 
kaaite,  und  InfcktlongkranMielt  of  Febrtwry  15  are  re- 
purte  of  the  International  Tuhercuiowia  Coi^prees  held 
111  PariK  in  October,  1905.  of  the  International  Milk  Con- 
;:r(-'->.  Iiekl  at  the  saiiio  time  and  place,  and  of  the 
Eighth  luteroatioual  C'ongrefw  of  Veterinary  Physl- 
eiaua,  held  at  Bndapmt  in  Seiitenil>er.  rjo5.  In  view  of 
the  discujt&ion  in  regard  to  the  relations  of  tuberculosis 
in  lower  animals  to  the  same  disease  in  man,  the  oon- 
clusioofl  reached  i  .  i  hese  congre^^ses  are  somevv  l  uu  in- 
teresting. The  International  Tnberculoeis  Congress 
nnaolmonaly  pawed  resolntlons  to  the  eflset  that  it  waa 
eswntfal,  not  only  to  le-s'sen  the  trausTnission  of  tnber- 
culomis  fruiu  luau  to  nmn,  but  to  clear  up  the  prophy- 
laxis of  tuberculosis  iu  cattle.  In  order  that  hygienic 
and  sdministratiTe  measnies  might  be  taken  more  in- 
telligently to  prevent  the  transmission  from  eattle  to 

men;  that  in  view  of  tfie  eXiM-ritnenMl  ;  rr>of  of  the 
presence  uf  virulent  tubercle  l>iu;ilU  in  nuik,  a  Minitary 
Inspection  of  cow-stalls  should  be  completed  as  soon  m 
poaeiMai  and  that  in  public  institutions  of  every  kind, 
Uke  hoepltals  and  schools,  only  pasteorlied,  boiled^  or 
sterilized  milk  ^1  al  l  l  *  i  e<l,  except  in  those  cases 
wtierethe  oows  hiul  lieeri  proven,  by  the  tuberculin  test, 
tcrbe  free  from  tnlH-rculosis.  The  International  Con- 
gresH  of  Veterinary  Physicians  pamed  reaolutions  ex- 
pressing their  belief  in  the  importance  of  resmrehes  to 
determine  the  relation  of  tuberculosis  in  birds  to  tulH-r- 
cnlosis  iu  cattle,  and  also  of  the  importance  of  taking 
protective  measures  against  the  dangers  of  inltetion  of 

gifQ  through  fftttlOi 

BoTtne  Tnbercalosis.— In  the  British  Medical 
Jowmal  is  an  article  by  Dr.  Koseel  on  tuberculosis 
which  baa  already  been  copied  by  one  or  two  other  Jonr- 
nal<t.  It«  chief  interest  is  in  tin  rli  ar  exposition  of  the 
ideas  of  the  writer  and  his  school  lu  re^rd  to  the  rela- 
tion* oC'hnoMui  and  bovine  tuberenlMis.  The  giat  of 


the  art:rl>  S  in  t\if  i  iirlusions  at  the  closo  rif  the  pa- 
per, whicli  are  as  follows  :  (1)  By  bacteriological  inves- 
tigation of  tuberculous  lesions  in  human  beings,  cattle, 
aiul  swine,  two  types  of  tobarole  bacilli  can  be  detaeted, 
which  may  provisionally  be  called  typus  hiimctniM  and 
typvM  ho  via  It* ;  (2)  the  widespread  tuberculosis  of  cattle 
ia  to  be  traced  exclusively  to  infection  with  tubercle 
bacilli  of  the  typut  hovinm;  (3)  swine  are  susceptiUa 
to  a  high  degree  to  the  tubercle  bacilli  of  the  typus 
bovlnutf  in  a  lesser  degree  to  thoee  of  the  t|^u«  hu- 
mnnus;  (4)  the  tuberculosis  of  human  l)eing8  chiefly 
arises  from  infection  with  tubercle  tiacUli  of  the  typut 
hitmaniM,  which  ts  tranmnitted  from  man  to  man ;  (8) 
tuberculous  lesions  In  human  beings  can  be  produced 
by  tubercle  Ijacilli  of  the  fi/j>n«  Itovhuifi:  (tt)  tubercle 
bacilli  of  the  ()/;<»«  hovtintK  can  l)e  transmitted  t^)  hu- 
man beings  by  food  derived  from  tuberculous  animalsi 
especially  by  milk  of  cows  affaeted  with  taberealostsof 

the  udder  :  ;Ti  thc=  jiart  played  by  Infectinn  from  bovino 
sources  in  spretuiing  tuberculosis  in  uuui  in  small  in 
comparison  to  the  danger  thmf  nlag from  > coiunm^ 
tive  human  bein^ 

Arctic  Animals. — In  Arts  der  Natur  perhaps  the 
most  prominent  article  is  entitled  "The  Auanal  Life  of 
the  Eternal  Ice,"  by  Dr.  Scbnee.  The  author  draws  on 
his  penMoal  esperienoes  to  wrltaavaneral  desotiptiva 
article  on  some  of  the  more  noticeable  animals  of  the 

Arctic.  CoM  aii'l  rn>'-t.  ii.r>-  l'c:ii' rtilly  r:<"in^ii!i;-t C'd  jus  de- 
strtustive  of  life  iu  the  clitiiate  to  which  we  are  ac«UH- 
tomed.  Vagatabto  Ufa  oomas  to  a  atandstill  in  the 
winter  season  of  the  temperate  xonee.  This  lack  of 
vegetable  life  is  still  more  marked  within  the  polar  cir- 
cle, where  there  are  no  trees  and  the  only  vegetation 
eonsists  of  the  xnoea-like  growtiis  on  occasional  stones. 
Inasmneh  aa  animals  d^wnd  upon  vegetabia  Ibnaa  for 
their  food,  we  might  expect  these  regions  to  be  without 
animals,  but  this  is  far  from  true.  Their  food  is  drawn 
from  thft  rtoh  snpplka  In  tba  watan  of  tha  polar  aeaa^ 
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which  teem  with  minuto  tornw  of  life.  Upou  these 
forma,  of  whleh  the  mcMit  ftbandaM  avs  the  mlnvte 

crustjicen nnd  niollnslc  the  larger aniniaU feed.  Upon 
the  ice,  seals  iire  foiuid  m  couiit  leKS  UUiiibers,  and  upon 
the  seals  the  polar  lx?ar>5  fewl.  Thearticlc  is  illustrated 
with  good  pictures  of  the  more  comuioa  polar  aoimaU 
MoAVMb. 

Earthquakes  and.  Civilizatiuu. — lu  an  infurm- 
tog  and  readable  article  on  "Volcanoes  and  Karth- 
qaalMH"  la  the  Nuova  Antolo0a  (Rome),  ProfeMsor G. 
De  Lorenso,  of  the  University  of  Naples,  makes  this 
11  ill  I  rrniiient  ontbe  relation  Ix-tween  tliCMe  terrifying 
pheiionieua  and  civilization,  nftor  noting  how  ttie  new 
chains  of  mountains  encircle  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Indiaa  Ooeao,  mad  the  Pacific  Ocean :  "  AU  that  ear^ 
lies  death  and  defltroetlon,  hnt  brings  aim  ferrid  and 
robust  nr.  ;  likf  Siva,  the  Indian  l- ol  f  mrnction 
and  death,  that  bears  also  the  symlxjl.s  of  love  and  gen- 
emtton.  The  rigidity  of  death  must  Ih*  sougfu  in  those 
part«  of  the  earth  that  now  have  neither  earthquakes 
nor  volcanoes,— in  Siberia  and  southern  Russia,  tn 
Greenland  and  Labrmlor,  in  Brazil  and  Australia.  In 
those  regions  the  oldest  mountain  chains  have  been 
worn  mwuf,  destroyed,  lenrded  to  the  soil,  while  the 
creative,  monntain-forming  forces  abandoned  iheni,  to 
go  farther,  toward  the  seas,  reservoirs  of  new  moun- 
tains. And  on  these  new  nionntjiina,  still  treinhling 
and  smoking,  life  resides  and  civilization  flourishes. 
On  the  shaken  shoicsof  the  Mediterranean  was  kindled 
the  civilisation  of  Eg>-pt,  fla.'shed  that  of  Greece  and 
Roue,  and  flourished  the  otherii  that  came  after  them. 
Beneath  th  e  mi  g  h  ty  b  u  t  s  haki  ng  H  imalay  as  germ  i  nated 
the  marvelous  Indian  civilisation ;  and  on  the  trem- 
bling verge  of  the  Fncfflc  ts  dauoed  the  nnttpected 
Euphorion,  l>orn  nf  the  union  of  Astetle  and  BliropMUi 
clvilizatioQ— the  modern  Japan." 

Aerial  Tr*n«port«Uon  in  fho  ArgAtttlno 

Mountains.  —  In  NaturiPiifitmschtiftliche  Wnrheii' 
nrhrtft  of  February  11  the  li  I'ling  article  is  an  illus- 
trated account,  by  Superinieudiug  Engineer  Dieterich, 
of  an  aSrial  transpottMtton  line  which  has  recently  been 
constructed  for  the  tise  of  the  mines  in  the  mountain 
regions  of  Argentina.  The  author  enlarges  on  the  iid- 
vantages  of  this  kind  of  line  for  mountain  regions  in 
comparison  with  those  of  a  railroad,  which,  by  the  way, 
it  would  be  imnyracticable  to  constroct  tn  this  place.  It 
avoids,  of  coTirse,  all  the  costly  construction  of  tunnels 
and  grades.  It  is  iuli.'nded  to  make  this  road  a  part  uf 
a  network  connecting  various  places  in  the  mountainH. 
This  is  the  highest  and  greatest  road  of  this  kind  that 
has  yet  been  oomtmeted.  Spans  of  BOO,  800^  and  900 
met<-rs  are  mmle  at  a  height  of  400  meters  over  the  val- 
leys, and  iu  some  ctu^e-s  the  angl^  ot  ascent  is  as  high  as 
46  degrees.  The  station  at  the  mines  is  at  an  elevation 
of  over  i,eoo  meters,  about  the  height  of  the  snmmit  of 
Mont  Blanc,  so  that  the  machinery  ontflt  is  higher 
than  any  other  iu  the  world.  The  lower  station  is  the 
railroad  station  at  Chilecito,  at  aa  elevation  of  about 
1,000  meters.  The  transportation  cars  pass  the  whole 
distance,  ascending  or  descending  3,600  meters  in  abont 
four  hours,  iu  that  time  passing  through  all  climates, 
from  the  region  of  p<Tp«>tnal  ice  to  the  tropics,  The 

mines  which  are  reached  by  this  road  are  very  rich  in 


copper,  silver,  and  gold  ores.  The  road  is  used  for  the 
transportation  of  the  ores  to  the  railroad  station,  aad 
for  carrying  back  the  necessities  of  life, — fuel,  water, 
food,  tools  etc.,— to  the  workmen  in  the  mines.  The 
total  length  of  the  line  is  85  kilometers,  and  80  cant  with 
a  load  of  flOO  kilograms  each  are  sent  out  every  hnnr. 
After  the  line  is  set  in  motion  IteooUniMe  to  movehy 
the  excess  of  Weight  ot  the  descending  over  the  aseead- 
iug  loads. 

New  Light  on  Man's  Orlglii.— In  the  ITiunmi 
AfUologia  (Rome),  Giuseppe  CImhaH,  a  pupil  of  the 

paleontologist  Alljert  Gaudry,  of  I'  lrN  rliscus.ses  -Thi' 
Future  of  Paleontology"  and  hhuw.s  how  tn  .s»venil 
oonntries  of  Burope,  though  not  in  Italy,  by  m&ins 
the  great  mnsenmsand  public  lectures,  the  story  of  the 
fossils,  which  is  the  story  of  life  on  earth,  is  being  more 
clearly  reiwl  atul  understood  by  even  the  nia,s,s  of  the 
populattuu.   Tiie  conclusions  of  the  older  scientii«t4 
have  been  frequently  overturned  by  the  results  of  later 
investigations.   Up  to  very  recently,  the  majority  of 
scientists  did  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  fossil  roau, 
although  M.  Gatulry,  in  1878,  called  attention  to  the 
great  similarity  to  man  of  a  fossil  of  l>rvopUheciw  aS' 
tiquv$t  an  anthropoid  ape  dtoooveved  In  the  middle  mio- 
cene  beds  nf  France,  and  argued  for  the  great  antiquity 
of  the  hunuiu  species.    Signor  Cimbali  hays  ;  ■■  Now  not 
only  is  the  relative  antiquity  of  man  proved,  but  some 
discoveries  would  also  make  admissiUe  the  possibility 
of  the  hypothesis,  put  forth  a  few  years  ago  by  Ernst 
Hawkel,  that  present  man,  together  with  the  priinatt-. 
descended  from  the  same  ancestral  type,  that  ia  the 
Pliocene  age  was  already  an  anthropoid,  and  in  the 
pliocene  a  pithecoid."  As  steps  to  this  conclusion  the 
anthor  notes  the  discovery  of  the  skeleton  ot  a  FtUu- 
('anthri>pn>i  crec.tun  in  Java  in         and  the  researches* 
of  iSchaltw  on  the  Neanderthal  bkull  in  1901,  which 
slMwad  ft  to  be  of  an  intermediate  species,  between 
man  and  the  anthropoid  apes,  the  discovery  of  skele- 
tons in  Onadelonpe,  near  L1#ge,  Belgium,  etc.  TbeM, 
he  concludes,  "demonstrate  that  in  a  iriLin:  '  epiich 
man  must  have  been  eo  different  from  the  pres««nt 
species  as  not  to  merit  the  name  of  Homo  sit}>i,n*, 
and  indicate^  np  to  the  present,  at  least  three  di(- 
ferent  species  of  man,  in  three  different  geologic  ages.^ 
Otto  Schoetonsach,  in  a  recent  work  on  Austra!iAii 
races,  from  the  discovery  of  the  Java  ape>man,  tries  to 
demonstrate  that  the  ersdte  of  the  hnman  Mce  Is 
precisely  the  ^o-called  newest  continent,  Australia. 
This  is  conlirmed  by  this  author's  researches,  by  the 
persistence  of  inferior  human  racesand  theorang-outnug 
and  gibbon  in  the  Indo-Australian  archipelago,  sad  by 
the  recent  dlseoveiy  of  human  footprints  mingled  with 
those  of  the  dingo  in  bed.s  belonging  to  the  pliocene  or 
the  earliest  quaternary  uf  Australia,  and  further  by 
certain  human  mandibles  discovered  in  IMM  in  Mo- 
naoo^  greatly  resembling  present  Anstralian  forma 
The  anthor  points  ont  that  there  are  many  gaps  to  flU 
in  the  series  of  animals,  and  that  in  the  problem  nf 
man  there  must  yet  be  discovered  the  ancestral  type 
from  which  man  and  the  primat<\s  came,  and  the 
manner  ot  its  change  into  the  Neanderthal  type 
snd  the  Javan  ^pe.  Present  knowledge  of  olheraaJ- 
mai  tyi>ps  is  as  notbliig  to  whftt  nomiiia  hlddm  in 
the  ground. 
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'    SOMB  NBW  MOTBWORTHY  BI0ORAPHIB8. 

0\E  of  the  moat vemarkablA  biographical  volumes 
that  have  appmred  in  many  yeara  Ih  Mr.  IIorHoc 
Traubel  s  liiography  of  WhitiiiHii.  eiititleil  "  Witii 
Whittnui  in  Camden  "  (Small,  Majrowrd).  Mr.  Tmubel, 
it  will  Iw  remembered,  wrh  one  of  Whltman^n  literary 
•fxwrutors,  iwid  for  many  yel^r^*  his  ni'ighbor  (iml  intimate 
friend.  For  the  period  covered  in  thi«  volume, — from 
March  28  to  July  14, 1888,— Mr.  Tranbel  w«i>  Wbitmau's 
BoRwell.  He  li%'ed  with  him,  heard  eTerytblng  he  Kaid, 
noted  it  down,  and  to  thiK  added  a  vaat  number  of  let- 
ters, documentis  and  other  explanatory  matter.  In  the 
CMe  of  any.eminent  man,  tbiB  would  have  made  a  val- 
uable Imman  document :  in  tbe  ease  of  Wbitman,  it  is 
particularly  valimble  atid  ititerestinj;.  since  it  rt-vi-als 
what  lian  hitherto  been  unsuspected  by  many  even  of 
the  jHx^'t  s  iulmirerH, — that  Whilman  bad  a  remarkable 
breadtb  of  literary  acqnaintanoe  and  an  acute  eritioal 
aeoML  Tbe  book  la  really  a  diary  record  of  eonversa- 
tinns  with  or  Utters  from  many  oC  the  world-fiBmoui 

mt-ii  and  women  of 
tbe  time,  including 
T«nnyiM>D,  Boeaetti, 
Robert  Bnebanan, 
John  Morley,  Ellen 
Terry,  Edmund 
Goaae,  Edward  Car- 
penter, Sidney  Lan- 
ier, Brat  Harte,  Jobn 
Hay,  Edwin  BooMi, 
John  Burrougbii,  and 
many  othen.  Tbete 
are  a  great  many  |^ 
traits,  and  a  vast 
nuiiil)er  of  facsimile 
kiynatures,  letters, 
and  doeu  meats,  be- 
sides nearly  a  doiea 
portraits  of  Whitman 

hmiM'lf  at  diflTereiit  au.V'i.  There  is  a  Kood  index,  and  a 
helpful  system  of  marginal  notes.  Tbe  book  is  iutro- 
doeed  by  a  facsimile  eopy  of  Wbitmau's  will,  written 

by  him!»elf  fJune  29.  1R88),  at  CannU'n.  In  tlie  preface, 
Mr.  Traubel  announces  that  he  has  presfiite»i  hia  story 
exactly  as  it  was  originally  written,  having  made  no  at- 
tempta  to  improve  or  polish  it.  Whitman,  he  says,  did 
not  Inalst  upon  his  faults,  but  he  wanted  them  all 
counted  in.  "I  have  never  !nst  si^htof  his  command 
of  commands:  'Whatever  you  do,  do  not  prettify  me.'" 
Aaotbar  Ut  of  Whitman  iauiv,  just  issued  by  the  Amer- 
leaiuUSeffmaaica  PreBs,  is  Dr.  Richard  Riethmueller's 
*'Walt  Whitman  and  the  Germans.**  It  ioelwlea  a 
study  of  the  German  influence  on  Whitman  and  the  In- 
fluence of  Whitman  on  Germany. 

A  really  absorbing  biography  of  John  Wesley  is 
the  result  of  Prof.  C.  T.  Wincbeater's  studies  of  the 
great  Methodist  reformer.  The  book,  entitled  "The 
Life  of  John  Wesley"  {Mjicmillan),  is  not  primarily  a 
Methodist  tribute  to  tbe  founder  of  his  church ;  it  is 
thaaaMoned  Jadgment  of  a  man  of  literatnre  and  an 


historian  of  phlloHophle  mind  eoncemfng  a  grant  dlvfne 

who  looni'^  tip  tlie  liorizon  of  religious  and  ecclesi- 

astical liistory  as  imieli  alxjve  the  Ijouudaries  of  tlie 
sects  as  diK's  Newman  or  Kenan.  No  one  who  is  inter- 
ested in  tbe  great  things  which  were  said  and  done 

during  the  eighteenth 
century  run  do  with- 
out the  study  of  John 
Wesley's  life.  Pro- 
fessor Wiuoheater'a 
rolnme  will  be  an  ex- 
rellent  companion. to 
Wesley's  journal, 
published  some  years 
ago.  It  is  illtistrated 
with  portraits  and 
supplemented  by  a 
good  index. 

A  Tery  exeellent  bt- 
o g r a p h y  of  John 
F  i  »  k  e ,  by  Thoma.>» 
Sergeant  Perry,  has 
just  been  iasneid  bj 
Small,  Maynard  4fe 

Co.  as  one  of  their  series  of  "Beacon  Biofjrapbies  of 
Kniiiient  Americwns.  "  Tiiese  little  booksare  in  conven- 
ient, attractive  form,  and  are  supplied  with  helpful 
notes  and  bibliography.  Another  biography  of  Fiske 
ap()earM  in  tbe  **  Little  Journeys  to  the  Homes  of  Great 
Scietitists"  series.  i,y  Kihert  Hubbnrd. 

"Columbus,  the  Disc  overer,"  is  the  title  of  a  voluine 
contributed  to  the  "  Heroes  of  American  History"  series 
(Harpers)  by  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Ober.  This  is  a  brief, 
popular  recasting  of  tbe  life  of  tbe  great  explorer,  by 
one  who  has  made  extensive  re.searches  in  the  West  In- 
dies and  has  gained  at  first  hand  much  information  re- 
garding the  routes  followed  by  Columboa  in  his  I 
voyages  and  the  lands  that  he  explored. 

BOOKS  OP  HISTORY  AND  DESCRIPTION. 


PROrKSSOli  C,  T.  WIXCHKSTKH. 


Dr.  Louis  L.  Seaman  has  added  another  to  hIa  i 
exeellent  books  on  the  Japanese  In  thdr  war  with  Rus- 
sia. Thisisentitlwl  "The  Real Triuniph  of  Jnpan"  (Ai>- 
pletons),  and  is  perhaps  a  ratl>er  more  se^isoued  and  ma- 
ture judgment  than  the  other  books.  In  it,  however. 
Major  Seaman  is  just  as  unstinted  in  his  praise  of  Ja- 
pan*s  conquest  of  the  silent  ftoe  of  disease.  The  main 
theme  of  the  writer's  story  has  alread\  h.  en  outlined  in 
the.se  paKCH  in  an  article  by  himself,  and  in  otlier  de- 
partments. This  lKX>k,  which  i.s  well  illustrated  from 
photographs,  is  written  with  a  swing  and  an  interest 
which  make  It  much  moreabmrbing  than  many  novels. 
Without  niiuirnizing  for  a  moment  the  splendor  of  .la- 
pan's  victories  on  land  and  sea,  Dr.  Seaman  is  willing 
to  "unhesitatingly  assert  that  the  greatest oonquestaof 
Japan  have  been  in  the  humanities  of  war,— in  the  ntop- 
ing  of  the  needless  sacrifice  of  life  through  preventable 
di.seaf»e." 

"In  tbe  March  and  Borderland  of  Wales"  (Hough- 
ton, MUBIn),  1^  A..G.  Bndlqr.  i>  a  gnide-boolc,  a  hia- 
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tory,  an  atlas,  and  an  appreciation  of  Wales,  all  in  one. 
Mr.  Bradley,  who  has  already  written  sympathetically 
about  Wales  and  the  Welsh  people  in  a  nunibcT  of  vol- 
umes knows  his  text  thorou^fhly,  and,  moreover,  is  en- 
thusiaiitic  over  it.  He  has  tram{)e<l  on  foot  over  almost 
every  foot  of  the  country,  an«l  these  "  literary  rnmbleH," 
as  he  calls  them,  have  been  supplemented  and  made 
more  vivid  by  sketches  of  the  country  from  the  \-»u  of 
W.  M.  Meredith.  There  are  many  due  illustrations  of 
ruins  and  an  excellent  map. 


OKOROE  8.  MKRRIAM. 


A  few  months  ago  we  noticed  in  these  pa^es  the 
attempt  of  a  Southern  writer.  Mr.  .Tbhn  C.  Ree«l,  in  his 
bo<jk  entitled  "The  Brothers'  War,"  to  give  an  impar- 
tial statement  of  the  causes  of  the  Civil  War.  The 
opinion  was  ventui-ed  that,  while  neither  North  nor 
South  would  be  unanimous  in  accepting  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  the  book,  fair-minded  citi/.ens  of  each  section 
might  gain  from  it  a  clearer  underhtanding  of  the  ojj- 
posing  points  of  view.  The  same  thing  may  said  of 
"The  Negro  and  the  Nation."  by  George. S.  Merriam 
(Holt).  Mr.  Merriam  happens  to  be  a  Northern  man, 
and  it  cannot  be  expectetl  that  his  views  on  the  nice 
question  will  prove  wholly  acceptable  to  the  ex-slave- 
holder or  the  slaveholder's  descendants.  Yet  his  expres- 
sions are  courteous  and  tolerant,  and  the  Southern  man 
would  do  well  to  read  them,— if  for  no  other  reason,  in 
order  that  any  misconception  that  they  reveal  may  l)e 
pointed  out  to  the  writer,  an<l  to  those  at  the  North 
who  support  the  writers  contentions.  Such  iKiokn  as 
Mr.  Ree<rs  and  Mr.  Merriam's,  sectional  though  they 
may  be  in  certain  limitation.s  are  nevertheless  indica- 
tive of  the  growing  national  spirit.  Even  one  genera- 
tion ago  they  would  hanlly  have  l)een  possible.  Neither 
side  had  then  learned  to  Ix?  tolerant  of  the  other's  his- 
toric social  and  political  crei-ds. 

The  case  of  the  political  Abolitionist  in  slavery  times 


is  presented  by  .John  F.  Hume  (Pntnams)  in  the  vol- 
ume entitled  "  The  Abolitionists."  The  writer's  esli- 
n»ate  of  the  service  contributed  by  the  Abolitioni»t 
wing  of  the  anti-slavery  forces  before  our  Civil  War 
differs  widely  from  that  formed  by  the  majority  of  our 
historians,  including  President  Koose%'elt,  but  even 
those  who  cannot  agree  with  the  author's  conclu.sioDs 
will  be  interested  in  his  personal  recollections  of  the 
conflict,  and  will  l>e  rea<ly  to  concetle  many  of  the  statcM- 
man-like  qualities  attributetl  by  him  to  the  AbolitioD- 
ist  leaders. 

An  excellent  new  edition  of  "The  Lincoln  and 
Douglas  Delxates,"  with  ititroduction  and  notes  by 
Archil>ald  I^iewis  Bouton  (Holt),  is  based  on  the  cam- 
paign edition  of  1880.  The  debates  are  prefaced  by 
Lincoln's  speech  of  June  16,  1858,  at  Springfield,  with 
which  he  opened  the  campaign,  and  supplemented  by 
the  famous  Cooper  Institute  s[>eech  of  February  27, 1800. 
Pre.sented  in  this  form,  the  debates'  are  suitable  for 
text-book  use  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  and  will  ud- 
doubtetlly  lie  more  wi<lely  read  than  ever  before. 

One  of  the  finely  illustrated  worka  in  color  being  is- 
sued by  A.  &  C.  Black,  in  I.<ondon  (and  imported  bj 
the  Macmillans),  is  "Bruges  and  West  Flanders,"  by 
(J.  W.  T.  Otnond,  with  colored  illustrations  bj*  AmM^ 
Forest ier.  The  most  perfect  survival  of  medievalism  i* 
without  doul>t  to  Iw  found  in  those  cities  of  Belgium 
which  have  lost  their  trade  through  the  shifting  of 
modern  routes  of  transportation.  Almost  the  entire 
interest  and  attraction  of  Flanders  and  the  land  of  the 
Flemings  is  historical.  But  it  is  a  fertile  field  for  the 
Itainter.  and  in  this  volume,  not  only  Bruges,  but  Ypres 
Nieuport,  and  other  well-known  historical  points  are 
considered,  as  well  a.s  types  of  men  and  women  now  to 
Ix"  found  in  this  strange,  out-of-the-way  corner  of  mod- 
ern Europe. 

A  little  lx)ok  telling  the  story  of  the  religious  life  of 
the  Romans  from  the  l)eginning  of  their  history  until 
the  reign  of  the  Kmjteror  Augustus  has  l)een  made  of 
Ave  essays  published  in  magazines  by  .Jesse  Benedict 
Carter  (Macmillau),  under  the  title  "The  Religion  of 
Numa." 

Mr.  S.  Baring-Gould  has  prepared  a  sOrt  of  combina- 
tion of  high-class  guide-book  and  historical  atlas  on 
southern  France  and  northern  Italy,  under  the  title 
"The  B<x)k  of  the  Riviera  "  (Dutton).  This  is  well 
illustrated,  and  is  provided  with  indexes  and  notes. 

"Australian  Life  in  Town  and  Country,"  by  K.  C. 
Buley,  is  the  latest  is-sue  of  the  Putnams' series  "Our 
Asiatic  Neighlwrs"  (although  just  what  grounds  the 
publishers  have  for  calling  Australia  an  Asiatic  conn- 
try  we  are  not  sure).  This  is  an  interestingly  written 
volume,  with  a  particularly  absorbing  chapter  on  the 
"  Never  Never"  country,— th.Ht  unexploted  region  of  the 
central  jwirt  of  the  continent  which  is  annually  becom- 
ing smaller  as  the  line  of  exploration  advances. 

A  beautifully  illustrate<l  and  interestingly  written 
<lescription  of  California's  scenery  along  the  line  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  has  been  prepare<l  under  the 
title  "The  R<m4l  of  a  Thousand  Wonders."  The  illtt*- 
trations  are  in  color,  and  the  text  marches  along  vrith 
the  pictures  like  a  story. 

A  study  of  "  The  Slovaks  of  Hungary,"  by  Thomas 
Capek,  has  l)eeu  published  by  the  Knickerbocker  Press- 
This  is  an  endeavor  to  present  to  the  world's  sympathy 
the  claims  of  the  Slav  peoples  who  are  under  Hungariao 
rule.  Supplementary  chapters  on  Slavs  and  Pan-Siar- 
isni  have  been  included. 
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tOCIOLOOICAL  WORKS. 
"The  Bitter  Cry  of  the  Children."  by  John  SpArgo 
(Macmillan),  is  a  Ktriking  presenuition  of  h  iihihs  of 
proof  reiatiag  to  the  malnutriUon  of  thouaondsof  chil- 
drni  In  our  grMt  eities.  The  book  orlgfimtcd  In  the 

diwns.>ion  that  followed  the  publicntion  of  Mr.  Roljert 
Hunter  s  estimate  of  the  number  of  uuderfetl  children 
ID  New  York  City.  In  thi.s  volame  Mr.  Spargo  nttemptH 
(0  show  the  devastating  effect  upon  a  certain  portion  o( 
onr  population  of  an  Inadequate  and  improper  food- 
■apply.  Thi.s  he  regards  as  the  great  problem  of  pov- 
ertf  as  it  affectH  childhood.  It  in  htrange  indeed  tliat 
K>  faodamental  a  matter  as  this  has  lieen  all  but  ig- 
■otedi  Iqr  the  people  most  active  in  Tarious  forms  of 
pblbnthropy.  The  facts  gathered  bjr  Mr.  Spargo  are 
mainly  those  tluit  have  coriie  within  the  niimt'  of  bin 
perfional  experieuce  and  ub«>ervHtion.  It  would  be  nuth 
to  generalise  froan  tbem,  jret  their  force  is  not  to  be 
ftinsaid. 

The  first  rolnme  in  the  aeries  denling  with  **  Ameri- 
can Public  Prohleiiis''  (Holfe)  i>  tt  diwoMdoa  of  "Im- 
migration and  Itti 
Effects  Upon  the 
Unitwl  States."  by 
Presctitt  F.  Hall,  sec- 
retary <»f  the  Immi- 
gration Kestriction 
League.  Tbis  work 

devott*s  ^fMrial  atten 
tion  to  the  rlevelop- 
ments  of  t  he  pa-^t  ten 
or  fifteen  years,  al- 
thoQgh  (he  bistorleal 
a.spect-s  of  tb«>  subject 
are  not  neglected. 
Several  chapters  are 
devoted  to  proposed 
legislation,  and  the 
arguments  fur  re- 
striction and  regula- 
tion are  fully  .set  forth.  Valuable  doenmentary  mate- 
rial is  oootAioed  in  the  appendix. 

The  late  William  Morton  Qrinnell  believed  that  the 
principles  df  socialism  and  of  lalxir  iinion-,  were  unfair 
and  unnatural,  and  that  in.stead  of  attempting  to  estab- 
lish arUAeial  conditions  by  legislation  we  should  go 
back  to  the  princiiHes  of  religion  and  of  nature  and  fol- 
low them  implicitly.  This  is  the  phlIof«ophy  of  hin 
little  IxKik  entitled  "Social  Theories  and  Social  Facts" 
(Pntnams),  published  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death. 
Among  (he  teptes  treated  in  this  volume  are  trusts, 
competition,  socialism.  labor,  the  cost  of  llTtng^  the 
coone  of  wa^es,  railroads,  and  railway  rates. 

ON  JEWISH  HISTORY  AND  TRIALS. 

A  very  attraetively  printed  and  bound  volume  oonies 
to  u.s  from  the  executive  commit tc«- of  f he  rvss(K-i«t iou 
formed  some  rnonth.^  ago  to  arrange  for  the  celebration 
of  the  two  and  a  half  centuries  of  Jewish  settlement  in 
the  United  States.  It  oomdste  of  the  addresses  delivered 
at  Carnegie  Hall  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  last,  together 
vidi  other  selected  addresses,  newspaper  comments. 
Uitl^  and  proceedingB  connected  with  the  celcbratiuu. 
The  frontispieoe  la  *  reproductioo  of  the  oommemora- 
toiy  medal. 

A  eolteotton  of  speeches  by  men  of  all  nationalities, 

creedn,  arul  profe.s.sions  calling  for  ".Justice  for  the 
Rowiau  Jew  "  has  been  issued  by  the  O^ilvie  Publish- 


ing Company.  It  is  n  complete  stenographic  report  of 
the  speeches  delivered  at  the  mass-meeting  in  Washing- 
ton (.lanuary  Ji,  iiMM)  called  to  protest  asalnst  the itnti- 

Jewish  outrage.s  in  Ktis-sia. 

OF  RELIGIOUS  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  IMPORT. 

In  the.se  days,  when  not  only  the  efficacy  but  the 
propriety  of  preaching  is  Ix  itig  que*ttioned,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  read  the  thoughtful  and  serious  presentation  of 
"The  Work  of  Preaching"  (Maemttlan),  by  Dr.  Arthur 
S.  Hoyt,  profes^Kor  of  homiletics  and  sociology  in  the 
AubiH  H  'I'lieological  Seminary.  Dr.  Iloyt  attempts  to 
make  I  his  H  booltof  reference  and  supplemental  mdlng 
for  the  class-room  and  the  student  in  generaL 

Mr.  Aaron  Martin  Crane,  one  of  the  clear  rellgfous 

thinkers  of  today,  has  written  a  forceful  monograph 
on  "Kight  and  Wrong  Thinking  and  Their  Kesult.s" 
(Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard).  The  lx>ok  is  really  an  am- 
pliflcation  of  ito  sub-title,  which  is :  "  The  Undreamed- 
of Possibilities  Which  Man  May  Achieve  through  His 
Own  Mental  Control." 

Dr.  Roljert  T.  Stevenson  (Ohio  Wesleyan  University) 
ha.s  made  a  very  readable  sermon  on  the  subject  of 
"The  Missionary  Intatpcetation  of  History"  (Jennings 
&  Graham). 

Miss  M.  Louise  Greene's  (uonotcraph  on  'Tin'  Devel- 
opment of  lieligiouB  Liberty  in  Connecticut"  (tiougb- 
ton,  Mifflin  ft  Ca)  will  at  onee  attract  the  Interest  of 
all  those  students  of  American  history  who  have  T)een 
especially  severe  in  their  jiulgmenl  of  the  founders  of 
Connecticut  In  their  attitude  toward  adherentsof  other 
faiths  than  the  established  Congregationalism  of  the 
colony.  Miss  Greene  has  endeavored  to  contribute  to  a 
fairer  judgment  of  the  roiinecticut  colonists,  and  to 
that  end  has  spread  before  u.s  the  full  records  of  the 
colony  in  respect  to  the  relations  of  Church  and  State 
in  the  toleration  of  dissenters.  On  the  whole,  it  is  an 
interesting  story,  and  one  that  has  direct  bearlDga  on 
the  after  development  of  religions  toleration  In  the 
nation  at  large. 

In  the  MTies  entitled  "The  Story  of  the  Churches" 
(Baker  4fc  Taylor  Company)  the  history  of  the  Dis- 
ciples of  Christ  Is  related  by  Dr.  Errett  Gnten,  of  the 
I'niversity  of  Chicjigo.  F^ich  volunic  of  this  series  is 
brief,  while  it  aims  at  a  fair  measure  of  completeness, 
and  is  designed  to  instruct  the  average  reader  in  the 
origin,  development,  and  history  of  bis  denomination. 
The  present  vohime,  treating,  as  it  does,  of  a  branch  of 
the  Christian  Church  of  which  comparatively  little  is 
known  by  the  adherents  of  other  communions,  should 
prove  interesting  and  tnstmctlve  to  a  large  nombcnr  of 
readers.  . 

That  tireless  and  prolific  magaKlnc  writer,  Dr.  Emile 
Keich.  autlior  of  "An  Atlasof  English  History,"  "Suc- 
cess Among  Nations,"  and  other  more  or  less  well- 
known  books,  has  gathered  Into  book  form  (Jennings 

<)i.-  (Jraham).  under  the  title  "The Failure  of  the  Higher 
Criticism  of  the  Bible."  a  number  of  review  articles  by 
him  which  have  appeared  during  the  pa.st  two  years, 
in  oonjunctiou  with  several  lectures  be  delivered  during 
a  reeent  tour  through  England  and  Scotland.  Many 
years  ago,  Dr.  Reich  tells  us,  he  wa.s  convinccrl  that  the 
higher  criticism  was  of  great  scieutitlc  value,  but, 
having  learned  more  about  life  and  reality,  by  means 
of  extensive  travels  and  varied  experience,  he  has  eonie 
to  the  eonelusion  that  higher  crltielsm  Is  bankrupt  ns 
a  method  of  research  and  pernicious  as  a  teachini:  of 
religious  truth.  It  i^  a  pervereion  of  history  and  a 
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(Ipsecnitinn  of  rvlixioii.  In  this  l)ook  lie  intendh,  he 
tellH  UM,  not  only  to  deHtroy  the  scientific  support  of 
hlfflicr  critlcium,  but  to  "ooMkroet  the  right  method  of 
oomprehendinK  the  Bible." 

"  The  Problem  of  the  Old  Testament  Considered  with 
Reference  to  Recent  t'ri' n  i-m  "  is  th<'  title  nf  a  volume 
of  lectures  given  at  Lalce  Forest  College  by  Dr.  James 
Orr,  of  Olaagow,  and  now  pnUlahcd  1^  the  SciibnerR. 
Dr.  Orr  represents  the  connervativevteir  In  his  attitude 
toward  modem  criticism.  The  pnaentvolunie  is  large- 
ly devoteil  to  the  mpttltioiiof  the  Gnt-WelUuuuen  hy- 
pothesis. 

In  "The  Develofnnenk  of  Palestine  Exploratkm" 

(Scribners).  Dr.  Frederick  Jones  Bliss  sketches  liriefly 
the  results  of  archwologicnl  researches  from  the  very 
earliest  excavations  down  to  the  present  day,  includiug 
i^iinpees  of  the  personaUtiee  of  several  of  the  most  di»- 
tlngidshed  ezptorMrs. 

WORKS  OP  PURB  AND  APPLIED  8CIBNCB. 

Dr.  C  W.  Saleeby,  author  of  "The  Cycle  of  Life" 
«od  a  ntimber  of  other  works  popularising  sdenoe,  has 
Just  bronght  out  a  stndy  of  the  theory  of  evolution  In 

relation  to  the  scien-  


tific  discoveries  of  the 
present  age.  This 
book  (Harpers)  is 
called  "Evolution  the 
.Master  -  Key."  The 
author  holds  that  the 
truth  of  the  law  of 
evolution  can  more 
easily  be  demonstrat- 
ed today  than  ever 
before.  All  the  new 
seienees  eomUne  to 
assert  its  validity, 
ludeeil,  Dr.  Saleeby 
believes  the  future 


will  more  <ind  more 

support  the  oonten-  dk.  c.  w.  salbrbt. 

tion  that  evnlntiim  is 

the  master-key  to  the  .solution  of  the  great  prolileins  i»f 
Ufe  and  Its  phenomena.  The  present  volume  is  a  dis- 
cnasion  ot  the  principles  of  evolution  as  illustrated  In 
atoms,  stars,  material  fscts  and  objects,  mind,  soetety, 

and  morals. 

The  day  of  the  popularization  uf  .scieiieo,  particularly 
astronomy,  has  come.  Anions  those  who  write  most 
fascinatingly  and  authoritatively  on  the  subject  of  our 
solar  system  Is  Miss  Mary  Proctor,  author  of  **  Stories 
from  Starlaiur'and  other  Ixxiks  of  j><)pularize<l  science. 
Her  latest  attempt  to  make  astronomy  intelligible  is 
entitled  '«Glant  Sun  and  His  Family"  (Silver.  Bur- 
dett).  It  Is  a  simple,  clear,  and  absorbingly  told  story 
of  our  own  solar  system  with  reference  to  other 
SJ'stenis,  with  very  ^rrapliir  (locript  ions  of  tlic  asir'>- 
nomical  facts  which  have  lieretofure  eluded  our  mental 
grasp  by  their  vastness.  It  Is  illustrated. 

The  first  volume  nf  eight  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Congre.ss  of  Arts  and  Science  at  the  St.  I^uis  Rxposf- 
tiOin  has  come  from  the  pressor  Houghton,  Mifllin  A:  Co. 

The  larlea  is  edited  by  Howard  J.  Rogers  (LL.D.),  di- 
rector of  oongrssses.  There  is  a  history  of  the  eongress, 

by  ^^r  lingers,  a  treatise  on  the  plan,  by  Prof.  Hugo 
MtliiHterberg,  and  a  uumlwr  of  papers  rcjul  at  the 
sessions. 

A  osefnl  mantial  of  "Personal  Ufi^ieoe,"  whi«h  Ih 


dt  siu'ncd  for  iiiidertrrad nates  in  our  .\merican  collj^tes, 
hat>  Ix-en  prepared  by  Dr.  Alfred  A.  Woodhull,  Briga- 
dier-General in  the  United  States  Army  (reklied), and 
lately  Colonel  in  the  Medical  Department.  The  book 
is  publishe<l  by  John  Wiley  St  Sons.  It  contsinn  the 
substniiof  of  lectures  on  hygiene  given  at  Princeton 
during  the  past  five  or  six  years.  Typographically,  it 
is  In  excellent  form  for  consultation. 

A  fifth  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  of  I^eander 
Edmond  Whipple's  "  Mental  Healing."  with  a  frontis- 
piece portrait  of  the  author,  has  just  Ix-en  is.sued  hy  the 
Methaphyalcal  Publishing  (company,  of  Xew  York. 
The  flist  edition  was  paUlahed  In  April,  1808b 


MUSIC.  ART,  AND  LITBRATURB. 

One  of  the  really  solid  works  of  reference  that  will 
probably  never  he  outgrown  is  "Grove's  Oictionai^ot 
Music  and  Musicians.**  This  work,  being  fsKoed  hi  Ave 

volumes  by  the  Mactnillans.  is  cflitcd  by  J.  A.  Fuller 
Mail  land.  The  second  volume  has  now  appeared,  cover- 
ing the  letters  from  "F"  to  "L,"  Inclusive.  The  lllnfr 
trations  In  this  dictionary  are  particularly  interestingi 
Including  many  reproductions  of  old,  rare  portraits,  the 
frontispicd  this  volume  being  an  excellent  photo- 
gravure uf  Handel.  An  e.xcellent  poilrait  of  George 
Grove,  initiator  and  editor  of  the  first  edition  of  tbe 
work.  Is  also  included..  Tbe  typography  is  azoelknt 
throughout. 

In  the  "  Popular  Library  of  Art,"  edited  by  Edwartl 
Garuett  and  published  in  London  hy  Duckworth  & 
Go.  (Dutton,  importer),  we  have  "Raphael,'*  tqr  JnHa 
Cartwright,  and  "Hans  Holbein,  the  Younger,"  hy 
Ford  Madox  Huefter.  Both  volumes  are  iUustrated, 
and  bound  In  bandy  pocket  form. 

B88AY8  AND  LITERARY  MISCELl^NIT. 

Two  characteristic  books  of  Dr.  Hensir  van  Dyke 
have  Just  come  from  the  press  of  the  Serlhoers.  Tn  the 

one  entitled  "Essays  in  Application"  Dr.  van  Dyk.' 
attempts  to  describe  in  his  own  nourishing  style  some 
of  the  ideals  and  convictions  tluit  impel  human  life  to 
action.  He  talks  to  ns  entertainingly  and  helpfully 
about  formulating  a  philosophy  of  life,  touching  upon 
certain  pointeln  edneation,  in  politics,  in  literature,  in 

religion,  through  sll 
iv  —  <     pleading  for  what  he 

terms  "sane  ideal- 
ism." In  "  The  Opal 
Sea  "  it  is  the  artixt 
in  Dr.  van  Dyke  who 
speaks.  The  hook  is 
a  tribute  to  the  oc»an 
as  a  s«iurcc  of  lieanty. 
He  wishes  to  make  a 
liouk  of  color  and  at- 
mosphere, he  says,  in 
which  the  splendor  of 
tlie  sea,— rather  than 
it«  origin.  Its  cartog- 
raphy, or  ita  chcm> 
istiT,— riiall  he  em- 
phasi7.e<l. 

The  Macmillans 

have  brought  out  a  new  edition  of  Tennyson's  "In 
Memnriaiti,"  with  the  author's  original  notes.  Thers 
is  also  an  introduction  by  the  present  Lord  Tennyson, 

which  iiu  l  n'lfs  some  ( 
views  oli  religioai 


MARY  rnooioii. 
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Mr.  James  Loeb  Hah  translated  the  work  i>ti  "  Kurlp- 
ides  and  the  Spirit  of  His  Dramas,"  by  Paul  Decharme, 
proftmor  of  Greek  poetry  in  the  Faculty  des  Lettres  at 
Avb.  The  ftUcmiUan  Company  has  brought  oat  the 
•dttloa,  whteh  htm  for  Its  frontispiece  a  reprodnetkNi 
of  the  bust  of  Euripides  In  the  Brnnawick  Maeenm. 

A  little  volume 


that  will  ap[H'al  to 
tlwNiMada  of  raaden 
with  mora  foroe  and 

fascination  than  a 
novel  is  "  Sankey's 
Story  of  the  Gospel 
Hjmna,"  which  has 
jast  been  brought  oat 
by  the  Svudn  y  Srhtxil 
ntROt.  In  his  preface, 
Mr.  Sankey,  after  re- 
ferring to  the  Impor- 
tant and  significant 
part  playetl  by  Hacred 
miuic  io  all  great  reli- 


gknia  movemeutHy 

counts  tilt'  successes  IH^  p,  aAWUT. 

of  the  «>tig  evangel- 

iftts  Whittle  and  Blbis  in  the  United  States.  IIlHown 
eoikotion  of  documeDta  aod  data  relatiug  to  the  bia- 
tory  of  bymDB  and  thdr  vae  by  Dwfglit  I«.  Moody 
aad  himself  was  deHtrr)yed  in  a  fire  in  IdOl,  and  this 
pieMDt  volume  is  the  result  of  his  Httetnpt  to  rewrite 
the  atory  from  memorj-.  The  book  is  iiiickf<l  full  of 
boman  intereatt  and  the  introdactioQ  by  Dr.  Theodore 
L.  Coyler  calla  It  **  the  almple  but  aubllme  atory  of  the 
qnlelEeinliift  oonverctiig^  and  aanetliying  power  of  aaered 
•eng." 

An unnauallytntweMting  little  monograph,  prepared 
in  a  scholarly  manner,  is  Mr.  Lewis  Dayton  Burdick's 
book,  "The  Hand  "(the  IrvingCompaiiy,  Oxford,  N.Y.), 
a  "survey  of  facts,  Iff^eiitls.  and  Wlit-fs  i>ertaiiiiiiK  to 
maaoal ceremonies,  covetianUt,  audsymbols."  Tliechap- 
tan,  some  of  the  titles  of  which  are,  "The  Rxecu- 
tantof  the  Brain,"  "The Symbol  of  Life,"  "Trial  by  the 
Hand,"  "  The  I^ayiug  on  of  Haoda,"  and  "  The  Hands  uf 
Healing  and  Evil,'*  are  fall  of  aeholaatlc  and  historical 
informatiou. 

A  Self-Supportinit  Home  **  (Maemillan)  {a  a  idmple, 

xtriiiKlit forward,  delinlit fully  written  account,  by  Kate 
V.  .Saint  Mftur,  of  an  t'xi>erinient  made  by  a  city  fam- 
ily in  the  country  with  vegetables,  fruits,  cows,  pigs, 
and  chickenaT-with  all  the  problema  and  joya  of  the 
eonntry,  wblch  Anally  were  so  ailapted  and  eonqnered 
that  the  country  home  l>ecame  really  •-v\(  stippiirf tut: 
The  text  as  well  as  the  pictures  show  liuw  intensely 
practical  were  the  experiences  of  this  family. 

"A  Mother'a  Year,"  compiled  bf  Helen  Ruaii  Stough 
and  lIInBtratrd  by  Sarah  K.  Smith  (Revell),  la  a  oollec- 
tiiiii  (if  a[)prnpri,'i(e  quotHtioiis  fnun  itmseand  poetry 
suitable  to  «'ach  of  the  thr<  i>  ]itui(lre<l  and  sixty-flvedays. 

OF  THE  STUDY  OF  NATURE. 

Prof.  Alfred  Bieatfa  book,  **The  Development  of  the 

Fei-lirik:  for  Nature,"  ban  Iweii  translated  and  issue<I  by 
Koutledge,  in  lAmdou,  and  imported  by  the  Duttons. 
Prafaaaor  Bieae,  who  is  director  of  Ike  Royal  Uymna- 
Mnm  at  Neuwie<le,  has  been  a  atodent  and  enthuaiaat 
In  natnre-Htudy  for  a  generation. 

The  chronicle  of  the  Kothamsted  series  <>(  auricul- 
taral  experimenta  has  at  last  appeared.  It  is  published 


in  book  form  (Duttotii,  under  the  title  "The  Ii<M)k  uf 
the  Kothamsted  Experiments,"  and  has  been  is.sue«l  by 
authority  of  the  Lawes  Agricultural  Trust  Commit- 
tee, under  the  editorabip  of  Mr.  A.  D.  Hall  (Oxon.),  di- 
raetor  of  the  Rothamated  Experiment  Station.  The 
work  i~  0  n,prehenatTe,nndlalUiiatratadwllibportonltB 
and  diagrams. 

HBrBKBW»  BOOKS. 

Mr.  Robert  Donald^a  **Manld'pa1  Year  Book  of  the 

United  Kinxdom  for  ll«)tr'  (Ijondon  :  Edward  Lloyd, 
Ltd.)  gives  a  brief  general  review  of  the  work  of  each 
Britiah  mnnlcipality,  covering  water-supply,  gaa-aup- 
ply,  tramways,  electricity,  housing  of  the  working 
classes,  markets  and  slaughter- houses,  telephones, 
baths  and  wash-houses,  education,  librarips,  cemeteries, 
refuse  and  sewage  disposal,  local  taxation  returns,  and 
mnnldpiil  trade.  Stadenta  of  manidpnl  gofwnment 
have  found  this  volume  an  unequalodworkof  fefaNacO 
for  the  topics  of  which  it  treats. 

A  new  edition  of  "The  Scientific  American  Refer 
enoe  Book"  (New  York:  Muon  &  Ca),  compiled  by 
Albert  A.  Hopkins  and  A.  Rnaaell  Bond,  bringa  thor> 
nnirlily  up  to  date  the  ma.ss  of  valuable  information 
c'outained  in  the  original  issue.  An  important  feature 
of  this  work  ia  ita  non-technical  treatment  of  topics  of 
current  interaat  in  the  acientifio  world.  It  ia  intended 
aa  a  ready-ref^renoe  book  for  borne  and  oflloe. 

In  the  "Ameriran  Sport snmn's  Library "  (Maemil- 
lan). "  Howing  atnl  Track  .\tliletics*' is  the  title  of  a 
double  %'olume,  the  former  subject  )>eing  treated  by 
Samuel  Crowther  and  the  latter  by  Arthur  RuhL  The 
treatment  of  rowing  fa  largely  historical,  aeveral  chap* 
ters  iM'ing  devoted  to  the  origin  and  development  of 
collegiate  rowing  in  tlie  United  States.  The  exposition 
of  track  athletics  gives  a  convenient  i  fHumi  of  all  tlM 
important  records  made  in  thia  branch  of  athletioa 
during  recent  years. 

"The  Hook  of  I'liotottraphy  .  Practical,  Theoretic, 
and  Applied,"  edited  by  Paul  N.  Hasluck  (Ca.ssell),  is  a 
oompt^ienrire  manual  of  the  anbject  which  every  pho- 
tographer, whether  amateur  or  professional,  will  find 
useful.  Besides  lieing  a  handbook  of  practice,  this  vol- 
ume is  really  a  sort  of  i  iic  \  (  loj)ediaof  the  art,  giving  an 
abundance  of  information,  much  of  which,  it  is  true,  is 
contained  In  other  pnblieatlona,  bnt  a  large  proportion 
of  which  has  been  comparatively  difficult  of  access. 
.\ll  of  tliis  information  is  attractively  presented  and 
illustrate<l. 

At  least  two  photoigraphic  annuals  are  publlahed  in 
the  Bngliah  laogmge,  and  oar  notice  of  them  for  the 

<Mirrt'ut  year  is  soinewhat  belated.  "  The  .\merican  An- 
nual (.<f  IMiotography  and  Photographic  Times  .Mmanai- 
for  190«"  (New  York  :  Styles&Cash,  T7  Eighth  .V venue t 
is  edited  by  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adama  and  Spencer  Uord, 
theedftont  of  the  PhoUtffraphU;  Tlme»,  Tbereare  many 
valnalilf  cunfrihuted  articles,  and  the  volnuu'  is  beau- 
tifully illustrated  with  lialf-tone  reprtMluctions  of  pho- 
tographs, the  frontispiece  lieing  an  admirable  portrait 
of  Mark  Twain.  "The  Britiah  Jonmal  Photogiaphio 
Almanae  for  ins,**  edited  by  George  R.  Brown  (London : 
Hi  tiry  Greenwooil  &  Co.),  carries  an  enorinou.s  amount 
of  advertising, — uo  less  than  eleven  hundred  pages.  The 
text  pagea,  nearly  Ave  hundred  in  namker,  are  made 
eaay  of  reference  by  an  index.  An  important  feature  of 
thia  annual  is  the  "Epitome  of  Progress,"  which  gives 
an  enormous  amount  of  itiformatioti  concerning  the 
developmeuta  of  photography  during  the  past  year. 
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BOOKER  WASHINGTON  ANO  SOME  FRIRNDS  OF  TUSKEGF.E. 

(Tlie  twenty  fifth  aniiiversiiry  of  tlie  fouiiiliii(<  of  tlie  Tiiskfj^ce  Noniuil  rimI  Iiuln.Htriiil  InHtitute  was  celebmt*<i 
early  in  April,  and  the  occasion  broiiKlit  a  notable  (catheritiK  of  (listin^tiished  nieti  to  Alabama.  One  of  the 
principal  speakers  of  the  day  was  Set  retary  Taft,  but,  unfortunately,  the  photog^rapher  did  not  niaua^re  to 
have  him  pres4'nt  when  the  uroup  picture  jvs  shown  al)ove  was  taken.  On  Mr.  Booker  Wjish  in  Eton's  riftht 
is  Mr.  Rol>ert  ('.  O^den,  of  the  boanl  of  trustees;  at  the  extreme  riyht  of  the  picture  is  President  Kliot.  of 
Harvard  ;  ne.xt  to  him  is  Mr.  Aiulrew  Carneiiie,  %vho  hivs  given  large  sums  of  money  to  Tuske^ee  ;  and 
Ix'hind  Mr.  C'arneRie  is  Dr.  F'rissell,  principal  of  the  institute  at  Hampton.  Va.,  where  iVtoker 
Washington  was edutatt'd  for  his  life-work.  Ik-hind  Mr.  Washington  and  ne.xt  to  Dr.  Fris.sell  is  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott,  of  N«'w  Vork  :  Ixdiind  Dr.  Ablnitt  is  Mr.  J.  (».  Phelps  Stokes,  of  New  York.  an<l  on  Mr.  OgiJenV 
right  is  Mr.  (Jeorge  T.  McAneny.  prominent  in  civil  service  reform  work  and  a  very  active  friend  of  sucb 
institutions  as  Hampton  and  Tuskegee.) 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


With  the  full  arrival  of  a  somewliat 

An  AuspieiouM  ,    ,       .  ■  ,  , 

£asier  bclateu  spniig  Ihcre  seems  to  be 
Sfason.  visible  almost  everywhere  a  w<-l(;oino 
tendency  in  tl»e  direction  of  workable  solutions 
for  national  problems  and  international  disputes. 
The  general  course  of  human  affairs  runs  more 
smoothly  than  is  usual,  whether  in  politics  or  in 
industry.  Undoubtedly  there  was  behind  the 
scenes  deep  appreliension  througliout  Euro|>e 
lest  the  differences  of  opinion  between  (rfrmany 
and  France,  as  shown  in  tiie  tfnlious  delays  of 
the  Algeciras  conference,  might  lead  to  a  war 
the  consequ^'nces  of  wliich  would  have  been  un- 
speakably calamitous.  Mut.  happily,  wise  couii 
sels  at  length  prevailed,  and  the  outcome  of  tli<' 
conference — to  which  more  explicit  allusion  will 
be  niaile  in  another  paragraph — hns  left  (Jer- 
many  and  France  on  better  terms  than  at  any 
time  within  a  generation.  The  French  feel  that 
they  have  not  lost  the  opportunity  to  develop 
what  they  regard  as  their  rightful  policy  in 
North  Africa,  and  the  tiermans  U'v\  that  they 
have  made  secure  for  themselves  and  for  other 
nation.^  certain  commercial  advantages  which 
might  have  Ijeen  forfeited  in  the  ultimate  ab- 
sorption of  Morocco  by  France. 

America  s  '''^^  opiuiou  tbroughout  Europe 

iaternationai  that  the  prcseuce  of  the  delegates  of 
the  United  Stales  in  the  conference 
was  helpful,  and  that  the  comluct  of  these  dele- 
gates was  at  all  points  wise  and  judicious.  How- 
ever slight  may  have  been  the  real  danger  of  a 
war  growing  out  of  the  Morocco  dispute,  it  is  an 
unquestionable  fact  that  there  was  anxiety  and 
dread  in  the  hearts  of  millions  of  people  who 
longed  for  peace  beyond  almost  anything  else 
whatsoever.  Thus,  the  amicable  and  sensible 
conclusions  reached  at  Algeciras  are  to  be  set 
down  as  a  boon  to  mankind  and  a  notable  his- 
torical achievement.  Every  result  of  this  kind 
helps  tlie  cause  of  permanent  peace  and  makes 
easier  the  solving  of  future  difficulties  by  similar 
methods.  While  our  American  participation  at 
Algeciras  was  of  slight  consequence  when  com- 
pared with  the  part  we  took  iu  the  bringing 


about  of  peace  between  Russia  and  Japan,  it  is 
considered  in  Europe  that  we  are  to  be  con- 
gnituhited  upon  having  rendered  material  assist- 
ance in  making  good  feeling  and  bringing  har- 
niony  out  of  threatened  discord. 

Congratuia-  Por  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  more- 

tiom  to  ,  ,  , 

AtfoKtoand  over,  the  settlement  of  the  Morocco 
Spain  I     (Jigjmte  is  felicitous  at  the  present 
moment.    In  some  respects  Spain  is  more  deeply 
interested  than  any  other  European  power  in  th«' 


KINU  AUrONBO  AXD  PKINrKHS  KSiK. 

(This  plcturi-  \'^  fnini  a  pcwtnl  card  tliat  lian  been  wrf 
popular  in  Europe  fur  twu  montho.) 
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future  of  that  part  of  North  A  frica.  The  wciUling 
of  King  Alfonso  and  tho  rrincoss  Ena  of  Hat- 
tfnberg,  which  will  occur  on  June  1,  would,  as 
an  int«>rnational  aflair.  liave  been  far  less  agree- 
able if  the  great  diplomatic  gathering  on  Spain's 
southern  coast  had  broken  up  in  discord.  The 
late  Dr.  Curry  and  his  estimable  wife  repre- 
sented the  United  States  when  Alfonso  came 
to  the  throne  amid  international  congratula- 
tions.    At  the  wedding  festivities,  this  country 


MRS.  r.  W.  WHITKIIXii:. 

is  to  he  repre8«'nt«fil  by  a  special  amV»a88ador, 
and  Mr.  Hoosevelt  has  appointed  for  that  pleas- 
ant service  a  distinLruistied  lawyer,  writer,  and 
citizen  of  New  York.  Hon.  Frederick  W.  Whit- 
ridge.  Naturally,  on  occasions  of  this  kind,  the 
wife  of  the  aiiiliassador  must  be  quite  as  im- 
portant a  [>er8onage  as  her  husVtand.  and  it  is 
not  improper  to  inform  our  readers  that  Mrs. 
Whitridge  is  a  daughter  of  the  great  English 
writer  and  educator,  Matthew  Arnold. 

.  Meanwhile,  our    .'^tato  T)epartment 

Plans  for  the  .  ' 

fiio  Con/rrenc*  inia  iH-t'u  busily  aiding  111  plans  for 
In  July.     ^ii^  success  of  the  Fan  •  American 
Congress  at  Hio  Janeiro,  in  July.     It  is  tin*  de- 
sire uf  the  chief  proiiioH-rs  of  this  conference  to 


HIIN.  V.  W.  WHlTKItMiK,  OF  .NEW  YUHK. 

(Special  anilHiiviador  to  Spain.) 

have  it  result  in  more  cordial  relations  through 
out  the  western    hemisphere  than   have  ever 
existed  heretofore.    A  formal  programme  lias 
been  prepared  by  a  committee  of  which  Secre- 
tary Hoot  is  chairman,  his  colleagues  including 
the  ambassadors  at  Washington  from  Brazil  and 
Me.xico  and  the  ministers  from  Costa  Hica.  Chile. 
Cuba,  and  the  Argentine  Republic.    The  subjects 
agreed  upon  for  formal  consideration  were  an- 
nounced early  in  April.    Such  a  conference, 
however,  can  accomplish  much  more  through  it« 
informal  discussions  and  its  prevailing  spirit  and 
atmosphere  than  through  the  progress  it  makes 
in  dealing  with  its  avowed  topics  of  discussion. 
Many  of  the  familiar  themes  of  former  confer 
ences  n-appt-ar  on  this  year's  programme.  Such 
questions  as  those  of  copyright,  patents,  and 
trade -marks,  sanitary  police  and  quarantine. 
Pan  -  A  inerican  Railway,  customs  and  consular 
law.  development  of  commercial  intercourse,  nat- 
uralization laws,  the  Bureau  of  American  Re- 
publics, the  codification  of  internati<^nal  law. — 
all  these  are  well  worthy  of  consideration,  and 
it  is  reasonably  to  be  hoped  that  substantial  prog- 
ress may  be  made  with  respect  to  every  one 
of  them. 
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THE  AMERICAN  DRI.BOATKfl  TO  THK  PA.N-AMKtlirAX  CONrKHKNCK  AT  IIIO  .lAKEIKO. 

(SeaUxi.  from  left  to  right:  Dr.  Edmund  J.  Jamea,  president  of  the  rnlviTnlty  of  Illinois:  William  I.  Buehnnan,  chairman: 
and  .liiUo  I^rrinaKa.  of  Porto  Rico.  Standing,  from  left  to  right:  Charlf^  K.  Dean,  of  the  State  Department; 
Jamet*  8.  Harlan,  of  Chicago,  and  Dr.  L.  S.  Kowe.  of  the  Univemity  of  Pennsylvania. ) 


Some 


Hut  the  conference  will  also  have  to 

rundamental  (leal    with    SOIUO    OtlieT    qijcstions  of 

QutMiions.    jy,.p  far-reaciiin^r  importance. 

It  can  scarcely  fail  to  express  itself  influentially 
ujK)n  Buch  a  question  as  that  of  the  so-called 
Calvo  doctrine,  which  relates  to  the  propriety  of 
governmental  action  for  tlie  en forcetnent  against 
foreijrn  governments  of  the  claims  f>f  private 
in<livi(Iual8.  It  is  probahle  that  the  conference 
at  Hio  Janeiro  will  recommend  to  the  fortiicom- 
ing  Hague  congress  the  broad  cojisideration 
of  this  very  serious  and  timelv  fiuestion.  The 
American  republics  have  in  previous  conferences 
taken  a<lvanced  groun<l  on  behalf  of  arbitration, 
and  it  is  a  part  of  the  programme  as  now  an- 
nounced that  the  conference  at  Uio  shall  <;iscuss 


a  resolution  expressing  the  ho|>e  that  the  inter- 
national gathering  at  The  Hague  may  agree  upon 
a  general  arbitration  convention  that  can  be  ac- 
cepted by  all  ci)untrie8. 

OarUit    ''^''^  ''^^        delegates  to  the  Pan- 
of        American  Conference  has  been  an- 
Delegates.    ,„,„,„.,.,i     ( )f  j,rji„e  importance  is 

Mr.  Root's  intention  to  go  in  pc-rson.  The 
presence  of  our  distinguish«!<l  Secret4»ry  of  State 
will  b»'  appreciate.!  throughout  South  America. 
Mr.  William  1.  Buchanan  is  to  be  chairman  of 
our  delegation,  and  the  other  members,  the 
Hon.  Julio  Larrinaga.  delegate  in  Congress  from 
Torto  Hico  ;  Hon.  .lames  S.  Harlan,  of  Chicago: 
.Mr.  Charles  l{.  Dean,  "f  tlie  State  Depnrtment  ; 
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Presiilent  Edmund  J.  Jifties.  of  the  University 
of  Illinois,  and  Professor  L.  S.  Howe,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Buchanan  was 
a  member  of  our  deIe|>:ation  at  the  last  Pan- 
American  Congress  held  in  the  city  of.  Mexico, 
and  was  formerly  minister  to  the  Argentine 
Republic.  Mr.  Larrinaga's  appointment  is  ob- 
viously an  approjjriato  recognition  of  our  own 
Spanish-speaking  island.  One  or  two  otliers  will 
have  been  added  to  the  group,  and  ill-health 
may  prevent  the  attendance  of  President  James. 

Another  arliievement  of  the  State 
Tht  Hague     _^  i       i  i  •  » 

Conference  in  Department  has  been  tlie  securing  of 

Septemiter.  arrangement  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Czar  by  which  the  conference  ^t 
The  Hague  will  not  be  called  until  September. 


Tliis  postponement  from  July  insures  the  suc- 
cess of  the  conference  at  Hio.  and  is  likely  to 
enhance  the  value  of  its  deliljerations  and  con- 
clusions. It  is  announced  that  among  the  men 
who  are  to  represent  tlie  I'nited  States  at  the 
Hague  conference  will  be  the  Hon.  Joseph  H. 
Choato,  Gen.  Horace  Porter,  and  Judge  Rose,  of 
Arkansas.  Since  the  great  work  of  the  first 
Hague  conference,  the  worUl  lias  had  much  ex- 
perience which  will  serve  to  lighten  the  lat'Ors 
of  the  body  that  is  to  gather  in  Septeinl>er. 
The  first  conference,  seven  years  agi\  asseriilded 
in  an  atmosphere  of  doubt  and  cynicism.  The 
second  will  meet  with  hope  and  strong  conviction, 
and  with  definite  purposes  in  c()ntra.«<t  with  the 
vague  plans  and  aims  of  the  conference  of  I  S99. 

«   a  ,        J  ^i*'  various  aspects  of  our  relations 

Our  ftelatlons  i       i      •      .  •  ,  , . 

with       to  the  Latin-Amencan  repui>hc8  of 
Canada.     ^j^jg  hemisphere  about  which  Mr. 
Root  and  the  State  I)epartment  have  been  so 
profitably  occupied  have  not  prevented  consider- 
ation of  the  settlement  of  all  outlying  questions 
at  issue  with  our  great  English-speaking  neighbor 
on  the  north.    Mr.  Root  justly  estimaU^s  the  im- 
portance of  Canada  and  the  need  of  dealing 
with  a  number  of  topics,  some  of  them  long- 
standing and  othei-8  of  comparatively  recent 
origin.    At  a  notable  dinner  given  to  Earl  <Jrey, 
the  new  governor-general  of  Canada,  in  New 
Vork,  on  March  31,  Mr.  Root  spoke  with  very 
great  frankness  and  earnestness  on  this  subject, 
and  declared  that  our  government  was  going  to 
endeavor  without  delay  to  settle  all  these  ques- 
tions, and  he  proceetled  to  mention  a  number  of 
them.    The  rare  of  seals,  he  declared,  is  rapidly 
disappearing,  and  a  fresh  attempt  is  to  be  made 
to  slop  the  work  of  devastation.    Then  there  is 
a  question  of  fislieries  in  the  Great  Lakes,  which 
are  declining  for  lack  of  pro[)er  international 
regulations.   The  Northeastern  fislieries  question 
is  to  be  dealt  with  once  more  in  the  hope  of 
final  solution.    Then,  all  lingering  differences 
over  boundary  questions  are  to  be  finally  dis- 
posed of.    The  great  que8ti<)n  of  tariff  recipro- 
city or  commercial  union,  it  would  not  seem  feasi- 
ble just  now  to  take  up.  owing  to  the  attitude  of 
our  Senate  toward  tariff  «iue8lion8,  and  also  to  a 
diminished  interest  on  the  part  of  Canadians  in 
the  exchange  of  their  raw  products  for  our  manu- 
factured goods. 


A  RE(-|:>T  PttKTHAIT  OV  EAKL,  UHKY. 

(Oovenior-Oeneral  «>f  ('«nnii«.  and  a  recent  visitor 
at  New  York.) 


Megotiation*      ^^^E^  number  of  additional  ques- 
at       tions  are  to  be  discussed,  such  as 
WaMhington.  j...]^^^      ^^^^  transit  of  merchandiae 

in  bond,  alien-labor  laws,  mining  rights,  and  a 
dozen  other  matters.  It  is  understood  that  these 
questions  will  not  be  dealt  with  by  a  resurrec- 
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tion  of  the  now  defunct  Joint  High  C'oiiunission, 
nor  yet  by  the  creation  of  a  new  international 
body  to  lake  its  place,  hut  rather  by  direct  ne- 
gotiations between  Mr.  Root  and  his  experts  at 
tlie  State  Department,  on  the  one  liand.  and  the 
British  ambassador,  Sir  Henry  Mortimer  Du- 
r»n<l,  together  with  a  Canadian  expert  or  two, 
on  behalf  of  our  neighbor.  Earl  Urcy's  spf'och 
was  one  of  great  eloquence  and  good  feeling  to- 
ward this  country,  and  the  time  would  seem 
highly  propitious  for  speedy  and  effective  nego- 
tiations. In  the  settlement  of  all  questions  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States,  the  hearty 
co6p«Tation  i)f  Sir  Henry  Campbell- Mannerman's 
new  governni<-nt  as  a  whole,  and  of  his  ministers 
for  foreign  affairs  and  the  colonies  in  particular, 
would  be  counted  upon. 

*  Apropos  of  the  dinner  to  Earl  Grey, 
i^fU'tf"'  it  should  be  recorded  here  that  Am- 
bassadorCiioate  onthatoccasion  niaile 
an  interesting  announcement  on  behalf  of  the 
distinguished  guest  of  honor.  It  seems  that 
during  the  Revolutionary  occupation  of  Phila- 
delphia by  the  British  troops  an  ancestor  of  Earl 
Grey  reside<l  in  the  house  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin ;  and  upon  the  evacuation  of  the  t^uaker 
City  a  portrait  of  Franklin  disappeared  from  the 
dining-room.  Mr.  Choate  stated  that  "  for  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years  it  has  hung  on  the 
walls  of  the  (Jrey  home  in  Northumberland. " 
He  pn)ceed«'d  to  announce  that  Lord  (irey  had 
determined  to  return  this  portrait  to  the  United 
States,  that  there  liad  been  correspondence  about 
it  with  the  Tresidont,  and  that  the  portrait  was 
expected  to  arrive  in  time  for  the  cwleliration 
of  the  two-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
fk-njamin  Franklin,  on  April  20.  It  actually 
app<-ared  in  good  season,  and  was  hung  in  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Philadelphia.  Much 
interest  c«intered  in  the  celebration  of  the  birth- 
day of  Jbe;  great  Doctor  Franklin. 

.  ^    ^  .     <  'ue  of  the  most  recent  achievements 

t  Htw  Cuban     ,    ,  i       i  i 

Htciprocity  of  the  State  Department  lias  been  the 
Treaty.  drafting  of  a  new  treaty  with  Cuba, 
under  the  terms  of  which  our  already  favorable 
position  in  the  Cuban  markets  ismucli  improved 
hy  various  additional  concessions.  Tln^  Cuban 
Government  was  reluctant  to  make  these  new 
tariff  redm-tions  in  our  favor,  but  yielded  from 
enlightened  self-interest  under  the  stress  of  a 
very  simple  but  convincing  argument.  The  sta- 
tistics show  that  we  take  about  ><a  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  value  of  Cuba's  exports,  while  in 
return  only  about  45  per  cent,  of  Cuba's  \m- 
ports  are  derived  from  the  United  States.  The 
existing  reciprocity  treaty  has  yet  about  three 


I'roa  tlia  Puilie  LtJftr, 


THK  RURTKAIT  OF  rRANKLIN,  NOW  AT  PHILADELPHIA, 
HmURNKU  LAST  MONTH  BT  KAHL  UUKY. 

years  to  run.  but  the  Cubans  have  become  ap- 
prehensive lest  those  American  interests  which 
tried  so  hard  to  prevent  the  ratification  of  this 
treaty,  which  gives  Cuban  sugar  ita  favorable 
access  to  the  American  market,  might  wholly 
prevent  the  extension  of  reciprocity  after  1909. 
Cuban  sugar  is  de|)endent  upon  our  market, 
and  it  is  far  better  for  the  island  republic 
to  buy  more  of  her  general  supplies  in  this 
country,  as  against  England  and  Cermany,  than 
to  lose  the  existing  rebate  upon  her  princi- 
pal article  of  export.  Thus,  while  Cuba  is 
acting  wisely  for  her  own  interest,  it  is  also  true 
that  the  State  Department  has  shown  itself  alert 
and  efficient  in  making  it  clear  to  President 
Palma's  government  that  it  is  logical  and  wise 
to  give  Anjerican  manufacturers  and  producers 
the  right  of  way  in  Cuba's  growing  market. 
President  Pulma's  administration  is  well  sup- 
ported by  the  new  Congress  of  Cuba,  which  as- 
sembled early  in  April. 

,       Our  own  Congress,  which  was  elected 

Affairs       ,  V  1     •  1 

at  by  an  overwhelming  popular  senti- 
Washington,  mgntwitli  a  dear  mandate  to  support 
the  policies  of  President  Roosevelt,  seems  to  have 
l>een  subjected  to  many  cross- waves  of  influence, 
so  that  it  has  been  legislating  with  much  doubt 
and  difiiculty.  Nevertheless,  before  adjourn- 
ment is  reached  it  will  have  accomplished  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  useful  and  substantial  work. 
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Tlio  Hepburn  rate  bill  had  the  leading  place  in 
the  .'^evate  last  month,  with  tltjp  assurance  that  it 
would  be  passed  in  some  form,  but  with  much 
uncertainty  as  to  tlie  range  and  extent  of  the 
amendments  that  the  Senate  might  adopt.  It  is 
to  l)e  remembered  that  the  bill  is  an  elaborate 
one.  and  that  it  deals  with  railway  regulation 
from  many  aspects  besiiles  that  of  the  exercise 
of  rate-making  jK>wer.  Almost  everything  in 
the  bill  has  been  from  the  start  accepted  by  an 
ample  majority  of  Senators,  and  the  cliief  jxjint 
of  difficulty  has  been  over  the  question  whether 
or  not  a  freight  rate,  when  readjusted  by  the 
Intersta,te  Commerce  Commission,  should  in  alt 
cases  go  into  effect  immediat<dy.  or,  in  case  of 
apiw^al  to  the  courts,  should  be  in  8U8|)en8e.  Tlie 
I'resitlent  has  lield  that  the  rate  proposed  l>y  the 
Interstate  (^)mmerce  Commission  as  reasonable 
should  go  into  effect  ami  remain  o{>erative  until 
set  aside  bv  a  competent  court  of  law.  We  are 
g]a<l  to  call  particular  attention  to  two  articles 
on  phases  of  the  railway  problem,  written  for 
this  number  of  the  Ukview.  One  is  by  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Prouty,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  it  shows  with  great  clearness 
what  is  the  real  nature  of  the  point  of  contention 
reganling  the  fixing  of  reasonable  rates.  The 
other  is  by  Mr.  .lolin  W.  Midgley.  of  ('hicago. 
a  great  railway  authority  and  exj^ert.  who  has 
nu>re  than  any  one  else  brought  to  light  the 
evils  of  private  freight  car  lines,  and  who  sets 
forth  the  difficulties  surrounding  the  question 
of  differentials  between  competing  lucalities. 

7h  Kaiiwa  quite  certain  that  some  bill  will 

Bii'and     be  passed,  antl  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 

thtStnau.  -^^  ^  satisfactory  enutigh  to  take 
the  question  out  of  politics  and  out  of  legislation 
for  some  years  to  come.  If  the  railroa<i  interests 
are  wise  they  will  see  the  importance  of  settling 
the  question  now  in  such  a  way  that  it  w^ill  stay 
settle<l  for  a  long  time.  <  >tlierwise  they  will 
themselves  have  helpeil  to  shape  an  issue  for  the 
next  Presidential  campaign  which  the  business 
interests  of  the  country  would  prefer  to  avoid. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  exact  point  as  to  rate-fixing 
that  is  involved  as  it  is  the  principle  of  govern- 
ment regulation  and  control,  'i'he  consolidation 
i.f  the  railroads  of  the  country  into  a  few  great 
systems  has  nationalized  the  proVilem,  and  the 
people  have  demamled  that  the  feileral  govern- 
ment should  dominate  tlu^  national  highways. 

To  adopt  the  kind  of  legislation  ad- 

Shall  We  Have  .      ,,       .,     ?  •  , 

Oofrrament  vocated  by  tlie  I  resident  is  the  only 
Haitway*?  ^-ay  to  prevent  or  to  postpone 

indefinitely  the  national  ownershij)  and  operation 
of  the  railway  system.    While  g..verniiient  rail- 


ways are  doing  very  well  in  Europ<*  just  now.  in 
spite  of  many  statements  made  in  this  country 
to  the  contrary,  and  are  commendable  from 
various  standpoints,  it  does  not  follow  that  it 
would  be  at  all  advisable  for  the  United  States 
(lovernment  to  enter  upon  any  such  experiment. 
The  conditions  in  European  countries  are  very 
different.  Nevertheless,  it  is  easy  to  overlook 
some  of  those  conditions,  and  there  are  many 
Americans  ready  to  argue  from  successful  stale 
ownership  abroad  to  a  like  development  here, 
e8j)ecially  when  private  ownership  here  is  arro- 
gant an<l  disregard ful  of  the  duties  of  public 
carriers.  It  is  the  habit  of  too  much  prosperity 
and  too  much  power  that  is  making  some  of  the 
masters  of  transportation  blind  to  consequences  in 
their  attitude  of  defiance  toward  the  Government, 

u  .  ...  It  ^^as  perliaps  the  obstructive  atti 
'■4»wc*-raA»  "  tuile  of  interests  dominated  by  such 
Speecfi.  jjjpjj  matters  like  the  pending  rail- 
road legislation  tliat  led  the  President  to  make 
remarks  which  were  willfully  misinterpreted  and 
absunlly  criticised  by  the  opjKjsition  press  last 
month.  The  House  of  Representatives  is  to  have 
a  new  office  building  for  the  use  of  its  mem- 


THE  MAN  WITH  THE  "MrCK-UAKE." 

(From  an  old  edition  of  "  Pllirriin'H  I'rotrrwia.") 
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bers,  and  tho  Senate  is  to  liave  anotlier.  identical 
in  style.  Tlie  corner-stone  of  tlit*  first  one  was 
rearly  to  he  placed  last  month,  antl  the  President 
maile  an  address  on  the  occasion.  His  theme  was 
derived  from  certain  conspicuous  tendencies  of 
our  own  time,  and  his  text  was  taken  from  Bun- 
yan's  "  Pilgrim's  Progress."  One  of  Hunyan's 
incidental  characters  is  "The  Man  with  the  Nluck 
Rake."  who  refuses  to  lift  his  eyes  to  celestial 
visions,  and  persists  in  delving  away  at  the  filth 
beneath  his  feet.  We  have  of  late  gone  through 
a  terrific  ordeal  of  publicity  and  exposure.  A 
number  of  jwriodicals  have  made  it  their  princi- 
pal business  to  search  out  and  publish  everything 
of  a  startling  or  scandalou.s  nature  that  could  be 
found  against  men  who  occupy  political,  indus- 
trial, and  financial  seats  of  might.  President 
Roosevelt  would  be  the  last  to  deny  the  useful- 
ness of  plain  dealing  on  the  part  of  the  press, 
ami  of  the  exposure  of  wrongdoing  where  the 
facts  warrant  publicity.  Hut  he  pointed  out  in 
this  speech  the  danger  and  wrong  of  indiscrim- 
iDate  censure,  and  made  his  case  ably  and  fitly. 
It  is  curious  indeed  that  this  plain,  moderate, 
Well-balanced  speech  should  at  once  have  been 
seized  upon  in  order  to  make  the  President  him- 
self the  victim  of  the  very  sort  of  "muck-rake" 
censure  and  slander  that  the  address  so  justly 


deprecated.  It  happene<i  that  by  way  of  digres- 
sion in  his  speech  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  referred 
to  the  enormous  growth  of  individual  fortunes. 

What  the  President   actually  said 
^o/a'^r  upon  that  subject  is  as  follows  : 

Forlun4S. 

It  is  important  to  this  people  to  grapple 
with  the  problems  connected  with  the  amafwing  of 
enoriiiuus  fortunes,  and  the  uw  of  those  fortunes,  both 
coriKirate  and  iiidividunl,  in  business.  We  should  dis- 
criminnte  in  the  siiarpest  way  In-tween  fortunes  well- 
won  and  fortunes  ill-%ron  ;  between  those  gained  as  an 
incident  to  performing  great  service.s  to  the  comniu- 
nlty  as  a  wiiole  and  those  gained  in  evil  fashion  by  keej>- 
ing  just  within  the  limits  of  mere  law-honesty.  Of 
course,  no  amount  of  charity  in  spending  such  fortunes 
in  any  way  comtJensates  fur  misconduct  in  making 
them.  As  a  matter  of  personal  conviction,  and  without 
pretending  to  discuss  tlie  details  or  formulate  the  sy-s- 
tem,  I  feel  that  we  shall  ultimately  have  to  consider 
the  adoption  of  some  such  scheme  as  that  of  a  progreit- 
sive  tax  on  all  fortunes  beyond  a  certaiu  amount,  either 
given  in  life  or  devi.se<l  or  bequeatht>d  upon  death  to 
any  individual — a  tax  so  framed  as  to  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  tho  owner  of  one  of  these  enormous  fortunes 
to  hand  on  more  than  a  certain  amount  U)  any  one  in- 
dividual ;  the  tax,  of  course,  to  be  imposed  by  the  ua- 
tionnl  and  not  the  State  government.  Such  taxation 
should,  of  course,  be  aimeil  mert^ly  at  the  inheritance  or 
transtnlHsion  in  their  entirety  of  those  fortunes  swollen 
lK'yon<i  all  healthy  limits. 
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"railing'"  l^i'act'ically  every  nowspap<^r  in  llie 
thi  President  country  tliat  was  opposed  to  Presi- 

Himteif.  (jent  Roosevelt's  policy  regarding 
railway  legislation  and  the  regulation  of  great 
industrial  trusts  immediately  ]mbli8hed  elabo- 
rate editorials  denouncing  the  President  as  hav- 
ing proposed  the  most  radical  and  confiscatory 
attack  upon  property  that  had  ever  been  heard 
of.  A  paper  which  some  regard  as  the  most 
careful  and  conservative  in  the  country  had  this 
to  say  about  the  President :  It  will  bo  a  morti- 
fication to  his  friends  and  a  real  public  misfortune 
that  his  mouthing  has  made  Bryan  appear  a  re- 
actionary, H«arst  a  conservative,  and  has  ele- 
vated Debs  and  Powderly  to  the  level  of  Presi- 
dential statesttianship."  Yet  the  President's  own 
wonls  do  not?  carry  any  indorsement  wliati'ver 
of  the  doctrine  of  a  progressive  inheritance  tax. 
They  merely  say.  what  every  intelligent  man 
has  long  known,  that  the  tendency  of  economic 
life  is  such  that  we  shall  doubtless  snine  time 
have  to  consider  prc^osals  of  tliat  84^>rt.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  does  not  even  intimate  on  which  side 
of  the  question  he  himself  will  be  found  when 
those  proposals  "  ultimately  "  are  brought  within 
the  purview  of  practical  statesmanship.  It  is 
well  known  that  at  the  present  time  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  revenue  of  Great  Britain  is  de- 
rived from  succession  taxes. — established  years 
ago  when  Sir  William  Ilarcourt  was  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  left  undisturbed  thn)Ugh 
the  long  recent  period  of  Salisbury-Balfour  Tory 
government.  Among  students  of  taxation  such 
ideas  have  always  been  familiar.  President 
Roosevelt's  remark  amounts  to  nothing  more 
than  the  most  casual  allusion  to  a  topic  of  legiti- 
mate discussion.  The  thing  to  be  regretted  is 
the  a|>palling  insincerity  of  those  who  misstate 
the  President's  position  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing prejudice  against  him.  He  is  represented 
as  a  n>an  of  wild  an«l  dangerous  opinions,  all  for 
the  sake  of  discreiliting  tlie  conservative  and 
sensible  stand  he  has  taken  upon  the  supervision 
of  railroads  and  the  regulation  of  trusts.  But 
happily  the  American  peo])le  have  intelligence, 
common  sense,  and  humor  ;  ami  they  will  have 
disposed  of  the  silly  outcry  against  the  President 
by  a  hearty  laugh. 

There  is  no  present  danger  tliat  the 

Niagara  '  ,    ,      tt  i         .  -n 

ana  the  government  of  the  United  .states  will 
Plutocrats,        j^^y  injustice  to  the  holders  of 

coloR.sal  foriun«'8.  There  is  more  danger  that 
the  holders  of  those  fortunes  will  continue  to  do 
some  harm  to  the  long-suffering  people  of  the 
Unitetl  Slates.  For  example,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  President  there  has  arisen  a  great 
find  jrwt  demand  for  the  presrrratinn  of  Niagara 


BON.  TIIEnDOKK  K.  Bl'KTON.  Or  OHIO. 

(Chairman  of  the  River  and  Harlior  Comnilttw,  and  In 
charge  of  bill  for  prcxcrvatlon  nf  Niairara.) 

Falls.    The  situation  was  elaborately  set  forth 
in  this  magazine  last  month.     A  suitable  bill 
has  been  drawn  at  Washington,  and  it  has  the 
people  of  the  country  behind  it.     But  there  has 
been  tremendous  pressure  brought  to  bear  to 
jtrevent  the  enactment  of  such  legislation.  Tlie 
bill  in  quf^stion  does  not  deprive  the  power  com- 
panies of  any  water  they  are  now  using.  Its 
design  is  to  stop  further  encroachments  and  fu- 
ture grants.    The  only  obstacle  to  the  enactment 
of  this  important  legislation  is  the  opposition, 
chiefly  clandestine  in  its  methods,  of  men  of 
colossal  fortune  who  wouM  ruthlessly  destroy 
our  greatest  object  of  natural  scenery,  because 
they  will  sacrifice  no  opportunity  for  the  further 
piling  up  of  nee<lle88  riches.    Niagara  Falls  must 
be  saved  for  the  generations  yet  to  come  -.  anJ 
this  most  famous  of  the  worM's  objects  of  nat- 
ural V>eauly  will  surely  V)e  destroyed  if  govern- 
mental action  is  not  taken  within  the  immediate 
future.     Kven  from  the  business  stand  joint. 
Niagara  as  an  object  of  natural  beauty,  attract- 
ing p«'ople  from  all  parts  of  the  country  »nd 
frotn  distant  nations,  is  worth  much  more  in 
dollars  and  cents  than  its  value  transformed  into 
electrical  power.    Mr.  Burton,  who  has  the  bill 
in  his  charge  that  will  stop  further  niischiof, 
should  be  promptly  and  vigorously  supported. 
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«r  Miu  ^^"^         ^'"^  moA  obey  the  in> 
'iMir     junction  of  tht'  PresiiN'tit's  speech 
iHMitiiw;  j^jj^  carefully  discnmioate.  There 
lie  wealthy  men  of  varied  bvineat  interests  in 

New  York  who  have  been  acCQSed  of  coinpiicity 
in  ti  e  attempt  to  liespoil  Niagara,  somp  <  >[  whom 
m  puint  of  fact  take  the  other  view  and  would 
be  willing  to  aid  in  preserving  tbe  greet  water* 
fill.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  lorat>»  t!io  malign 
forces  that  obstruct  a  useful  public  measure. 
Ssversl  years  ago  it  seemed  impossible  to  rescue 
the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson  from  tlie  quarry 
rompanies  that  wore  prepdily  destroying  that 
fwnous  work  of  nature.  Nevertheless,  a  way 
was  found,  and  tlie  thing  was  suocessfuUy  ac- 
complished through  a  skillful  cnopnration  of 
private  and  public  agencies.  The  man  above 
•U  others  who  deservra  credit  for  this  splendid 
schievement '  is  Mr.  George  W.  Perkins.  Dur- 
ing recpnt  woeks  the  name  of  Mr.  T'erkins  has 
been  very  luucli  iu  llic  press  of  America  and 
larope  because  of  a  criminal  action  brought 
igainst  him  to  det*?nnini>  the  question  whether 
or  not  campaign  contributions  by  corporations 
ite^  under  the  kws  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
to  h}  regarded  as  larceny  on  the  part  of  the 
officers  and  directors  of  stich  companies.  When 
Urt  summer  the  aftairs  of  the  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Company  were  under  investigation, 
Mr.  Perkins,  as  vice-president  of  that  company, 
testified  that  a  contribution  of  gome  forty-eight 
thousand  dollars  made  by  the  insurance  com- 
pany to  help  elect  Mr.  I^ooscvelt  hud  paBScd 
througii  his  hands.  Ke  was  entirely  frank  in 
Kiting  the  facts. 

„  T'nnncKtionahlv  the  threat  innnrance 

M4  Campaign  companies  and  other  financial  cor- 
*'f^  porations  were  solicited  for  large 
pifts  to  the  fuJids  of  both  gnat  parties.  That 
many  of  them  contributed  to  the  Republican 
fond,  it  would  not  be  advisable  for  those  who 
collected  and  disbursed  that  money  to  deny. 
The  managers  of  the  Democratic  fund  wf»r<'  said 
to  have  felt  injured  because  the  corporations 
were  not  at  that  time  inclined  toward  the  elec- 

ti  ^n  r)f  Mr.  Parker.  Tlie  explanation  that  was 
current  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1904  is 
the  simple  one.  and  it  happens  to  be  true.  Tbe 
corporations  would  have  preferred  Mr.  Parker 
if  they  could  have  tniPted  the  Democratic  party 
on  the  money  question  and  on  some  other  busi- 
ness issues.  But  the  Democratic  convention  at 
^t.  Tji.uis.  while  making  -Tuilge  Parki-r  the  can- 
didate, had  made  the  platform  to  suit  Mr.  Bryan. 
It  was  in  what  the  conservative  business  inter- 
ests of  the  country  regarded  as  the  dire  business 
emergency  of  1 896  that  the  insurance  companies, 


banks,  trust  companies,  and  other  large  financisl 

institutions  entcreil  upon  the  general  practice  of 
contributing  large  sums  of  money  to  aid  in  the 
carrying  df  the  Presidential  eleetion.  That  life- 
long Democrat  and  prophet  of  political  righteousp 

ncss,  the  late  Hon.  Abram  S.  Hewitt, — a  man  of 
wealth  and  a  director  of  many  corporations  in 
New  York, — took  an  active  and  prominent  part 

in  this  very  movement  to  collect  money  from  the 
corporations  for  the  election  of  lit.  McKinley. 

m       „  The  late  Mr.  McCalL  president  of  the 
«iitf(*t«Mntf- New  V  ork  Life  Insurance  Company, 
"*■*•'****■  had  also  been  a  lifelong  Democrat, 
and  liad  made  his  way  in  the  insurance  world  * 

thriiugli  liavingi>een  appointed  by  Orover  Cleve- 
land, when  governor  of  New  York,  as  State  in- 
surance commissioner.  Mr.  McCall  had  prised 
his  party  regularity,  and  it  was  with  great  re- 
luctance that  lie  turned  away  even  from  the 
sound- money  Democratic  ticket  headed  by  Pal- 
mer and  Bnekner,  and  gave  his  support  to  the 
Republican  candidates.  But  he  believed  that 
the  assets  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany were  imperiled,  and  that  it  wss  his  duty  to 
the  policyholders  to  do  all  that  he  could  to  pre- 
vent the  free  coinage  of  silver.  Mr.  McCall.  in 
contributing  money  to  the  campaign  fund  out  of 
the  expense  account  of  the  New  York  Life  In- 
siirarx  f  Companv,  Tindoulitedlv  believed  tliat  he 
wai>  doing  his  duty  by  the  policyholders,  and  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  he  lacked 
the  full  sup])ijrt  of  the  officers  and  directors  of 
the  company  in  what  he  did.  Mr.  Bryan  secured 
a  renewal  of  the  silver  fight  in  1900,  and  the 
financial  corporations,  naturally  desiring  to  make 
good  their  previous  victory,  again  paid  over 
their  money  to  the  managers  of  the  McKinley 
cam  paign.  The  reaiBrmation  of  Bryan  platforms 
at  St.  Louis  in  1  f>(l  J  .supplied  the  logical  reason 
for  again  calling  upon  the  insurance  com- 
panies and  financial  corporations  to  help  elect  the 
sound-money  Presidential  and  Congressional 
tickets  in  that  year. 

An  luM  of  ^^"^  P^'kins  merely  hap> 
tam»Mi  pens  to  be  one  of  a  great  number  of 
PuMtP^ien.  prQininent  New  York  business  men 
who,  as  officers  or  directors  of  corporations, 
joined  in  making  political  contributions  out  of 
corporate  treasnriefi.  While  this  is  well  under- 
stood in  New  York,  it  is  not  so  fully  appreciated 
in  some  other  parts  of  the  country  and  in  Eu> 
rope,  and  many  a  superficial  reader  of  newsfia- 
pers  has  obtained  the  impression  that  Mr.  Per- 
kins may  have  been  guilty  of  some  exceptional 
impropriety.  Mr.  Hewitt  himself,  after  the  cam- 
paign of  1896,  realiaed  that  corporation  officer* 
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ftnd  tnutoes  had  exorcised  &  very  unwise  discra- 
tion, although  they  had  done  it  in  good  faith  for 

what  thpy  depmed  the  preservation  of  the  prop- 
erties intrusted  to  them  in  a  tune  of  extreme 
peril.  Everybody  is  now  agreed  that,  while  in- 
dividuals may  contrihnto  to  oampaiprn  funds, 
corporations  must  not  so  contribute,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly.  This  magazine  may  discuss 
the  subject  the  more  frankly  because  it  has  from 
time  to  time  for  many  years  past  denounced  the 
practice  and  pointed  out  its  dangerous  tenden- 
cies. Whatever  the  sensational  newspapers  may 
sny,  however,  apropos  of  tlie  ease  aprainst  ^^r 
Perkins,  it  is  not  true  either  in  law  or  in  morale 
'that  the  money  given  by  insurance  companies 
and  other  institutions  to  clefL  President  Mr  K  inlcy 
and  President  Kdoscvclt  was  contributed  in  bad 
faith  or  that  its  giving  partakes  in  any  way  of  the 
nature  of  larceny.  It  is  purely  a  question  of  the 
exercise  of  discretion  hy  tliose  iutmstcd  with 
the  management  of  the  property  of  corporations. 
Circumstances  have  now  shown  every  one  that, 
whether  from  the  stand pnint  nf  our  politit  al  life 
or  from  that  of  the  rights  of  stockholders  and 
policyholders,  it  is  wholly  unwise  that  money 
should  he  paid  from  the  tills  of  the  corporations 
to  aid  electoral  campaigns  or  to  influence  legisla- 
tion. Such  practices  must  be  stopped,  both 
through  the  exercise  of  public  opinion  and 
throuj;h  tlie  amendmfnt  of  corporation  laws. 
Men  doing  these  things  in  the  future  wiU  be 
regarded  as  gu  i  1  ty  of  serious  wrong.  But  to  turn 
now  to  election.s  jmst  and  gone  and  seek  to 
brand  as  criminals  the  men  who  !inve  liirluTto 
made  contributions  out  of  corporate  fuiidB  for 
political  purposes,  is  to  do  what  is  neither  just 
nor  sincere.  In  Ih*-  sharp  critifisin  that  has 
compelled  the  reorganization  of  the  great  insur- 
ance companies,  and  that  has  subjected  some 
men  of  large  affairs  and  wide  repute  to  dis- 
astrous exposure,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
all  active  utiicers  and  directors  in  such  companies 
are  not  to  be  classed  alike  either  as  dishonest 
or  as  ropinllees of  delicate  responsibilities.  Mr 
Perkins  himself  is  known  to  his  friends  as  a  man 
of  integrity,  honor,  and  public  spirit,  and  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  as  much  at  precisely  this  juncture. 


A  Message 


On  April  17.  President  Roosevelt  sent 
oWflluranc*  a  specisl  messagc  to  Congress  that 

LeoiMiation.  i^p^j-g   importantly  upon  insurance 

legislation.  Through  the  President  s  intiuence 
and  advice,  there  assembled  at  Chicago,  in  Feb- 
ruary, a  convention  made  up  of  governors,  at- 
torney-generals, auil  State  insurance  coramis- 
sioiiers  to  consider  the  best  ways  to  bring  about 
uniformity  of  treatment,  on  the  part  of  the 
various  States,  of  the  great  business  of  life  in- 


surance. One  of  the  things  agreed  upon  in  t\M 
convention  was  the  desirability  of  a  model  in* 
Biiranee  law  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Three 
attorney-generals  and  twelve  insurance  commis- 
sioners were  appointed  as  a  committee  to  drafts 
.suitable  bill.  Along  with  his  message,  the 
President  transmitted  that  bill  and  oilier  papers 
of  the  Chicago  convention  to  Congress.  Even 
though  it  may  not  be  feasible  just  now  to  bring 
the  great  life  insurance  companies  under  direct 
supervision  of  the  naiiunal  government,  it  ia 
easily  possible  for  Congre**,*!  to  enact  a  wise  and 
f  -ieni  code  of  in.snrancc  law  for  the  District  of 
L  oluiabia  and  the  territories.  And  this  may 
help  greatly  in  promoting  the  work  of  insuranos 
reform  and  uniformity  of  legislation  among  ths 
States.    Let  the  District  set  an  example. 

_^  ,         The  Armstrong  committee's  recom* 
9tU$at     mennations,  as  presented  t.j  the  New 
Attung,     York  Legislature,  were  summarized 
in  these  pages  last  month.    The  bills  embodying 
those    rfrommendations    were    introduced,  de- 
bated, and  enacted  into  law  as  rapidly  as  was 
consistent  with  a  Uit  consideration  of  all  the  ini> 
portant  interests  involved.  Hearings  were  gives 
to  the  insurance  companies,  and  their  eriticieiiu 
of  the  bills  were  taken  into  account  in  the  re- 
vision made  by  the  committee.     No  radical 
rhan^res  were  made,  hriwever.     The  provi<;ion 
limiting  .the  amount  that  may  be  spent  in  ob- 
taining new  business  was  strennously  opposed 
by  the  companies,  and  was  modified  in  detail 
though  not  in  principle.  The  provisions  relating 
to  deferred  dividends,  rebates,  political  contri- 
butions, and  secret  lobbying  were  retained.  It 
is  understood  tliat  in  most  particulars  this  Ipps 
lation  meets  with  the  approval  oi.  the  leading 
insurance  officials.    The  fint  of  the  series  irf 
bills  signed  by  (jrovernor  Higgins  takes  the  con- 
trol of  the  New  York  Life  and  the  Mutual  Life 
out  of  the  Lands  of  the  present  boards  of  di- 
rectors after  November  15,  next,  when  special 
elections  will  be  held  and  new  boards  chosen  by 
the  policyholders.    All  existing  proxies  are  in- 
validated.   This  wholesale  change  in  proeedura 
it  is  said,  has  caused  no  little  confusion  in  the 
relations  of  the  companies  with  certain  foreign 
governments,  but  it  is  probable  that  nothing  leas 
radical  would  have  satisfied  the  popular  demand 
for  a  *' clean  sweep."     No  other  States  liavf 
made  chonges  of  importance  in  their  insurance 
laws.    They  are  wise  to  proceed  slowly. 

Consular  consular-rcform  bill  became  a  law 

nt forms  early  last  month.  The  provisions  of 
Enaefti.  measure,  as  amended  in  both  Sen- 

ate and  House,  are  fully  explained  in  the  article 
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contribated  to  this  number  of  the  Review  by 
Reprt-aentative  J.  Sloat  Fassett,  who,  although 
not  a  m«Mnber  of  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  has  from  the  first  fullowe<l  the  for- 
tunes of  the  bill  with  keen  interest.  The  House 
is  fortunate  in  having  among  its  members  men 
like  Mr.  Fassett,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Denby, 
of  Michigan,  who  have  both  liad  experiences 
abroad  w^hich  qualify  them  to  speak  or  write  au- 
thoritatively on  matters  connected  with  our  con- 
sular service?.  Mr.  Denby,  son  of  our  late  min- 
ist^^r  to  China,  was  for  ten  years  in  the  Chinese 
Imperial  Customs  Service  under  tlie  famous  Sir 
Robert  Hart.  Mr.  Fassett  lias  also  spent  mucli 
time  in  the  Far  East,  and  is  conversant  with  tlie 
peculiar  conditions  that  govern  commercial  inter- 
course in  those  lands,  where  some  of  the  must 
difficult  problems  of  consular  administration  are 
encountered.  The  report  of  Mr.  H.  H.  D.  Peirce, 
Third  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  wliich  Secre- 
tary Root  transmitted  to  Congress,  last  n>onth, 
made  shocking  revelations  of  the  inefficiency  and 
tDisconductof  certain  American  consuls  stationed 
in  Chinese  cities.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
these  di8cpe<lite«i  officials  have  been  summarily 
dealt  with  at  Washington. 

The  leaders  at  "Washington  expect  to 
Work  of     complete  the  session   and  adjourn 
Congrttt.    Cougress  before  the  end  of  the  pres- 
ent month.     It  was  evident  by  the  middle  of 
April  that  the  railway-rate  bill  in  some  form 
approximating  the  views  of  the  President  would 
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Hoir.  J.  SLOAT  rAssrrr.  or  nbw  york. 

be  enacted  into  law,  probably  by  the  end  of 
April.  The  Philippine  tariff  bill,  which  had 
been  deemed  of  so  much  imjwrtance,  having 
passed  the  House  promptly  as  a  party  measure, 
encountered  the  inveterate  ojtposition  of  the 
Senate,  as  do  almost  all  wise  and  well-considered 
measures  that  have  the  approval  of  the  country 
because  of  their  public  value.  To  recall  the 
provisions  of  the  measure,  as  recommended  by 
Secretary  Taft.  let  it  be  stated  again  that  it 
gives  free  admittance  to  all  Philippine  products 
excepting  tobacco,  sugar,  and  rice,  upon  which 
25  per  cent,  of  the  Dingley  rates  are  to  be  paiil 
for  the  coming  three  years,  after  which  they 
also  are  to  be  admitted  free  of  duty.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  the  measure  will  fail 
altogether  or  whether  some  compromise  will  bo 
reached  on  a  smaller  measure  of  tariff  reduction. 
The  Senate  passed  the  ship-subsidy  bill,  but 
the  House  seems  inclined  to  let  it  remain  in- 
definitely in  the  hands  of  the  committee  to  which 
it  was  referred.  The  House  faces  a  fall  election. 
There  is  a  strong  conviction  throughout  the 
country  that  ship  subsidies  involve  an  unsound 
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principle,  and  that  for  the  present,  at  least,  we 
may  as  well  allow  foreigners  to  do  oiir  ocean 
freighting  at  a  low  rate.  If  our  own  capital  and 
our  own  labor  do  not  take  to  the  sea,  their  fail- 
ure to  do  so  must  bo  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
they  can  he  more  profitably  employed  upon  land. 
While  the  Senate  rnininitti'c  lia^l  hi-.-n  ilcaliri  r^vorv 
deliberately  with  Panama  Canal  matters,  it  was 
confidently  ex[>ected  laat  month  that  the  Presi' 
dent's  recommendation  of  a  lock  canal  would  be 
adopted  bv  ('on<xrp«3.  and  that  work  upon  the 
project  would  soon  proceed  vigorously.  The 
proepeeta  for  the  ratification  of  the  Santo  Bo* 
mingo  tri'aty  wore  not  onroiiraging,  and  the 
Senate  was  bravely  maiutaiuiug  its  recent  record 
as  deeply  disinclined  to  give  its  sanetioi  to  any 
treaty  whatsoever,  of  any  sort,  negotiated  by  the 
Executive.  Fair  progress  was  made  in  April 
v^itli  the  regular  appropnaliuii  Itills. 

Ttif  Statehood '^^^^  Stat*'li<Kj<l  I'ill  wiis  Still  in  con- 
Fight  am  fcrenco  committee  between  the  two 
"^'"'^  houses  when  'these  pages  closed  for 
the  press.  The  Senate  had  insisted  upon  a  divi- 
sion of  the  bill,  and  thorf»  p*'<*ineil  some  proba- 
bility that  Oklahoma  and  lu  huu  Territory  might 
be  admitted  as  one  State  during  the  present  ses* 
sion.  A  riznna  an<i  Xi  w  Mexico  being  h  ft  over 
for  future  consideration.  All  the  protracted 
maneuvering  in  the  Senate  haa-been  due  simply 
to  the  determination  of  a  group  of  repre- 
senting powerful  private  interests  to  keep  Aii- 
zona  and  New  Mexico  separate,  with  a  view  to 
their  ultimate  admission  into  the  Union  as  two 
States.  .'-'iMinJ  public  policy  would  dernarnl  the 
immediate  admission  of  the  two  Territories  as  one 
State  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of 
President  Roosevelt  and  the  action  of  the  House 
of  lU'iiresentatives.  Senator  Heveridgo  has  made 
one  of  the  keenest  and  most  remarkable  fights 
for  public  interest  as  against  private  scheming 
that  has  over  been  known  in  tin-  liistory  of  the 
Uiuted  States  Senate.  Although  a  complete  vic- 
tory may  be  considerably  delayed,  he  has  already 
Won  as  respects  half  of  bis  original  conf'nti.  n, 
and  there  is  still  a  fair  chance  that,  with  the 
PresidenL  mid  Speaker  Cannon  committed  to  the 
same  views,  he  may  also  be  successful  in  the  re- 
maining struggle. 

So  much  good  has  come  in  years 
S^rMrtAM  P*^'  from  the  joint  agr^  i  nirnis  of 
operators  and  miners  in  tlie  bitumi- 
nous coal  country  that  the  failure  to  agree 
at  Indianapcdis  upon  a  wage  scale  for  this  year 
is  indeed  deplorable.  M>'st  of  ;!if  operators  of 
we^itern  Pennsylvania  have  accepted  the  de- 
mands of  Mr.  MitcheU  and  the  miners,  and  some 


in  Oiiio  and  elsewhere  have  fallen  into  line. 
The  demand  of  the  miners  restores  the  wage 
scale  that  existed  prior  to  the  cut  made  in  1904. 
There  is  nothing  involved  that  might  not  readily 
be  settled  by  arbitration,  and  the  country  will 
still  expect  and  demand  some  such  solution.  As 
f.>r  till!  irtipiMidiiig  strike  in  tlie  anthracite  Ah- 
trict,  It  is  there  also  true  that  reasonable  men 
ought  to  find  a  basis  for  an  agreement.  The 
anthracite  monopoly  has  dealt  very  stiffly  with 
the  public,  and  has  so  inanagod  to  enhance  the 
prices  of  the  necessary  product  that  it  controls 
as  to  have  added,  recently,  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  to  the  market  valne  of  its  mining  and 
transportation  securities.  We  publish  elsewhere 
this  month  a  personal  character  sketch  of  Mr. 
Baer,  now  the  most  prominent  and  powerful  of 
the  presiilents  of  the  coal  carrying  and  coal- 
iniuiug  railways  ui'  tlie  aiitiaaciie  region.  A 
very  interesting  announcement  was  made  in 
Washington  on  Api-il  17.  Tl:i.*  wa?  notlnnur  le.«9 
than  that  the  Government  had  decided  to  uiaKe 
a  thorough  investigation  of  the  coal-carrying 
railroads  and  their  control  over  tlie  anthracite 
industry.  As  an  earnest  of  good  faith  and  seri- 
ous intent,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  of  New  York, 
who  conducted  the  great  insurance  investigation, 
is  employed  by  the  Government  to  iind*  riake 
this  coal  inquiry,  in  association  with  Alexander 
Simpson,  Jr.,  a  lawyer  of  Philadelphia. 


Nothing  in  the  history  of  immigra- 


if       tion  can  compare  with  the  trenien- 
tmmigration.  ^^^^^  rush  of  eastern  Europeans  to  our 
shores  tluring  the  present  spring.     Tlie  immi- 
grant station  at  Ellis  Island,  m  New  V.ork  Har- 
bor, can  deal  with'  about  5,000  arrivals  a  day. 
Tl.ere  were  times  last  month  when  86:k.'  L'iVOOO 
immigrants  were  in  ships  in  New  York  Harbor, 
where  they  were  detained  for  several  days  await- 
ing their  turn  to  be  landed  and  inspected.  The 
largest  ^voekly  reetird  ma  ie  in  any  former  year 
Was  In  April,  11103.  when  something  over  28,U00 
people  s^yed.   The  arrivals  for  one  week  in 
the  middle  of  last  month  we^e  approximately 
45,000.    These  figures  are  for  New  Yoi:^  alone. 
The  guess  at  Ellis  Island  is  now  that  we  shall 
receive  fully  1,100,000  tliis  year,  as  against 
800,000  in  the  largest ;  previous  year     This  re- 
lates to  arrivals  at  the  one  port  only.    Tiie  total 
immigration  for  1905  exceeded  1,000,000,  and 
that  for  tlie  present  year  through  all  ports  is 
likely  to  be  considerably  larger.    Mr.  Wat,<:horD, 
commissioner  of  immigration  at  New  Ybrk,  takes 
ltn  optimistic  view  of  the  situation,  sad  xegardi 
thf  very  great  majority  of  the  new-comers  as 
ai)le-bodied  and  willing  workers  who  add  to 
our  national  efficiency,  and  whose  departure  is  a 
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more  serious  problem  for  the  countries  they  leave 
than  tlieir  coming  is  a  serious  thing  for  us.  At 
Washington,  a  pending  bill  is  stiffening  up  the 
existing  restrictions.  It  is  a  good  bill,  and  mean- 
wliilo  the  whole  subject  is  worthy  of  most  care- 
ful study  and  investigation. 

San  Fran  ^'^^  Francisco  was  visit- 

Cisco  s  Appal/-  ed  by  a  terrible  earthquake  shock  on 
i.iD.,a,tet.  j,,^  morning  of  Wednesday.  April 
IS,  and  this  was  followed  by  a  widespread  con- 
flagration.   The  earthquake  destroyed  many  of 
the  important  buildings  in  the  business  section, 
aU'l  the  fire  was  even  more  destructive  than  the 
earthquake.    Hundreds  o(  lives  were  lost  in  the 
wreckage  of  homes  and  hotels,  and  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  disaster  could  not  be  estimati'd  for  a 
number  of  days.    Other  cities  and  towns  along 
the  coast  and  in  the  Santa  Clara  Vallev  were 
greatly  damaged  also,  and  the  Leland  .Stanford 
University   buildings  were  to  a  large  extent 
demolished.     The  derangement   of  the  water 
mains  in  San  Francisco  made  it  impossible  for 
the  firenien  to  work  effectively  against  the  spread 
of  the  conflagration.    The  groat  city  hall  col- 
lapsed in  the  earthquake,  the  Palace  Hotel  was 
'lestroyed  by  fire,  and  many  important  buildings 
in  the  business  section  were  sacrificed  either  to 
the  earthquake,  the  conHagration.  or  the  ilyna- 
mile  used  by  the  fire  department  to  break  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  flames.    The  flames  spread  steadily 
on  Thursday,  in  spite  of  the  destruction  of  wln>l«? 
blocks  by  dynamite  and  gun  cotton  in  the  vain 
hope  of  limiting  the  area  of  destruction.  From 
towns  and  cities,  like  Santa  liosa,  tying  northward 
of  San  Francisco,  as  well  as  from  those  to  the 
southward,  the  reports  on  Thursday  were  of  the 
most  serious  and  disturljing  import.    On  page 
541  of  this  number  will  be  found  an  article  witli 
illustrations  relating  to  this  appalling  cata8tro[)he. 

ituBieipai  Eitc-  notable  municipal  election  in  Chi- 
tiont,-Chi-  cago  dealing  with  the  long-pending 
ket. Kansas  subject  of  the  muuicipal  ownership 
City,  Stattir.  operation  of  the  street-railway 
system  is  fully  explained  in  this  month's  Review 
in  an  article  from  the  pen  of  a  well-informed  and 
impartial  Chicago  writer  who  has  lieretofore  in- 
formed our  readers  regarding  the  same  subject. 
It  seems  now  probable  that  Chicago  will  in  the 
near  future  enter  upon  some  large  experiment 
in  municipal  ownership.  A  very  interesting 
municipal  campaign  was  ended  in  Milwaukee 
by  the  election  of  a  young  Republican  as  mayor. 
Mr.  Sherburn  M.  Becker,  who  is  only  twenty- 
six  years  of  age,  belongs  to  a  wealthy  family, 
and  has  for  some  years  been  a  progressive  figure 
in  municipal  politics.    As  ahlerman.  he  worked 


for  a  municipal  lighting  plant,  and  his  campaign 
for  the  mayoralty  was  picturesque  and  brilliant. 
He  defeated  a  distinguished  Democrat,  the  Hon. 
David  S.  Rose,  and  a  strong  and  expectant  So- 
cialist candidate.  William  A.  Arnold.  On  the 
same  day.  Kansas  City  had  a  municipal  election. 


Henry  M.  lieardsloy.  Sberbum  M.  Becker. 

THE  afArOHH-EL.BCT  Or  KAN8A8  CITY  AND  MII.WAUKEK. 

and  the  victory  there  also  went  to  the  Repub- 
lican ticket.  The  Hon.  Henry  M.  Reardsley, 
mayor-elect,  is  a  man  of  the  highest  character 
and  qualifications,  regarded  as  the  leading  light 
of  his  city  in  municipal  matters,  and  iluring  re- 
cent years  presulent  of  the  board  of  public  works. 
For  many  reasons  relating  to  the  progress  of  the 
city  and  the  settlement  of  important  problems, 
this  election  was  to  })e  regarded  as  a  great 
triumph  for  the  best  interests.  The  splendid 
and  thriving  city  of  Seattle  has  departed  from 
its  usual  adhesion  to  the  Republican  party 
tickets  and  programmes,  and  has  elected  an  in- 
dependent municipal-ownership  ticket  headed  by 
William  H.  Moore  as  candidate  for  mayor. 
Organized  labor  took  a  prominent  part,  and  co- 
operated with  a  local  municipal  •  ownership 
league.  Seattle  has  already  a  municiital  electric- 
lighting  plant,  and  the  fight  in  the  recent  cam- 
paign was  on  street-railway  questions.  There 
will  soon  be  submitted  to  the  voters  a  propo- 
8iti()n  regarding  the  municipal  construction  or 
ownership  of  the  transit  lines  ()f  the  city. 

Municipal    ^"  Loudon,  the  metropolitan  govern- 
street  Cars  uicut  of  tlio  woHd's  greatest  citv  is 

In  London.     ^^^^^  j^^  ^j^^  jj^^j^^j^        ^j^^  ^^^^j^^^  ^^^j 

most  progressive  body  of  men  wlio  have  ever  had 
control  of  its  destinies.  The  new  chairman  of 
the  London  County  Council  is  Mr.  Evan  Spicer, 
who  has  for  many  years  been  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  body.  Early  last  month  this  London 
Council  took  possession  of  about  two  hundred 
milesof  street-railway  lines  in  the  northern  part  of 
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Mil.  EVAN  RPICEIl. 

(Chairman  of  the  Lundon  County  Council.) 

tlie  metropolis,  terminating  tlio  extended  lease 
that  had  been  granted  to  a  private  company  some 
years  ago.  Some  $25,000,000  is  to  lie  expcndetl 
in  connection  with  the  change  from  liorscs  to  the 
electric  trolley  system.  The  London  Council 
already  owns  and  operates  another  hundred  miles 
of  street  railways,  and  in  the  near  future  it  will 
greatly  extend  the  trolley  network.  Meanwhile, 
the  rapid  introduction  of  motor  omnibuses  is 
making  a  great  change  in  London  transportation. 
The  County  Council  is  so  successful  and  popular 
that  some  thirty-fivo  of  its  nieml»er.«, — al«out  one- 
tliini  of  the  total  number, — have  been  elected  to 
Parliament  and  sit  as  members  of  the  new  Lib- 
eral House  of  Commons. 

The  strength  \^  the  new  British  ministry  eets  into 

of  Labor  In      .  .  . 

thr  British  the  swing  of  Its  work  with  tlie  pros- 
Parliament,  ^.j^j.  parliament  it  becomes  more  and 
more  evident  that  it  was  n-ally  a  Liberal  revo- 
lution that  defeated  Mr.  Halfour  at  the  polls 
in  January.  A  numl^er  of  radical  measures 
have  already  been  introducinl  in  Parliament, 
showing  the  strength  of  the  Labor  contingent. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these  measures  is 
the  government's  bill,  now  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  relating  to  the  status  of  trade-unions. 


This  bill  was  introduced  in  fulfillment  of  pledga 
given  to  the  Labor  party  for  its  help  in  securing 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-ISannermans  triumpli  at 
the  polls.  It  is  a  direct  outcome  of  the  now 
famous  Taflf  Vale  d  ecision.  It  will  be  rernpin- 
leered  that,  in  1900.  a  suit  was  brought  by  the 
TafI  Vale  Railway  Company  against  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Railway  Servants  for  "ma- 
licious molestation,  intimidation,  and  other 
unlawful  acts"  during  the  great  Welsh  coal- 
juining  strike  of  that  year.  Two  years  later, 
the  courts  decided  that  the  society,  which  had 
Iteen  backed  by  the  trade-unions,  was  h'gally  re- 
sponsible for  its  acts  and  for  those  of  its  agenta, 
atul  liable  for  damages.  Ever  since  this  de- 
cision established  the  financial  responsibility  of 
unions  for  damage  inflicted  on  tlieir  account. 
Knglish  Labor  leaders  have  hveu  endeavoring 
Lo  secure  legislative  immunity  for  union  funds. 

••c  -B  "  government  bill,  as  explained  l»y 

Yields  to  tht  the  Attorney-General,  provided  that 
Laboritea.  trade-unions  should  be  held 

unlawful  if  such  act  was  lawful  when  committed 
by  an  individual.  The  bill,  further,  set  forth 
the  right  of  "  jwaceful  picketing,"  and  defined 
the  law  of  agency  as  applied  to  trade-unions, 
making  it  impossible  to  collect  funds  for  dam- 
ages from  unions  for  any  act  that  had  not 
been  clearly  authorized  by  the  governing  bcniy 
of  the  unions.  The  Attorney-General,  however, 
declared  that  the  government  could  not  accede 
to  the  demands  of  the  tratle-unions  for  the  com- 
plete immunity  of  their  funds  from  attack.  At 
this  point  the  Laborites  interrupted  the  legal 
representative  of  the  government,  and.  with  the 
support  of  the  Irish  members,  announcetl  their 
unyielding  opposition  to  anything  short  of  com- 
fdeto  immunity  for  the  funds  of  the  trade-unions. 
The  coalition  members  then  ofTered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  government  bill,  in  the  following 
words  : 

Xo  action  shall  be  brought  a^inst  a  tnut^union 
.  .  .  for  the  recovery  of  danmKeM  »U!<tained  by  any  per 
sou  or  persons  b}'  reason  of  the  action  of  any  member 
or  members  of  such  trade-union  or. other  association. 

Very  unexpectedly,  the  government  accepted 
this  as  a  substitute  for  its  own  measure,  which 
passed  its  second  reading  (lato  in  March)  by  a 
vote  of  150  to  GG.  In  spite  of  the  Premier's 
explanation  that  the  object  of  the  Liberal  gov- 
ernment is  ■'  to  place  the  riv^al  powers  of  capital 
and  labor  on  an  equality,  so  that  in  the  event  of 
a  fight  it  should  be  a  fair  one,"  it  is  evident  that 
the  passag**  of  this  measure  would  give  labor  in 
England  the  privileges  of  combination  without 
imposing  the  responsibilities. 
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^^^^^  The  other  two  revolutionary  mess- 
Raiiicai  ures  t!iat  are  now  hoing  iliscus8e<l 
in  the  Hritish  rarliam«'iit  an-  tlie 
land-tenure  reform  bill  aiul  tl»<'  education  bill. 
Tlif  lanJ  tcnuro  reform  measure  lias  already  b<-en 
called  the  farmers' cliarter.  It  would  f'lmV'N- tl;o 
English  iariuer  wbu  cultivates,  not  his  own  land, 
bat  tiie  land  of  another,  to  take  a  long  step  tO' 
ward  independence.  It  ]>rovides  that,  if  <iis- 
pogsosst'd.  a  fanner  shall  l«e  adequately  recom- 
peuseJ  for  tlio  permanent  improvement  in  the 
farm  he  rented.  It  ia  a  most  radical  measure, 
wliich  flits  at  the  root  of  almost  a!l  Eii<»lish 
economic  perplexities.  Tlie  discussion  oi  the  edu- 
cation bill  haa  not  progreaaed  far  enough  to  per- 
mit a  conkprehenaive  inaight  into  ita  aignificanoe. 

,     ^     The  Liberals  have  raised  a  storm 

British  .  .  , 

Imperial    aqout  their  ears  in  British  imperial 
Pmics.     politics,  because  of  al!et:('d  interfer- 
ence with  colonial  prerogatives  in  r^outh  Africa. 
Late  in  March  the  traditionally  loyal  colony  of 
Xatal  luid  on  ita  hands  t!:e  sitIous  problem  of 
lieaiing  justice  to  some  natives  who  had  rebelled 
against  the  collection  of  the  poll  tax.  Several 
British  officiala  had  been  killed,  and  an  outbreak 
was  feared,  so  that  martial  law  was  d.  clared. 
Punishment  was  meted  out  to  the  tribo  which 
bad  brought  about  the  diatnrbance,  and  twelve 
natives  were  court  innrtiali'd  and  sentence  !  in  lie 
shot.    The  sentences,  condrmed  by  the  governor 
and  the  Natal  ministry,  were  about  to  bo  carried 
oat,  when  Mr,  Winston  Churcliill,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  Lord  Elgin,  Colonial  Secretary,  cabh'd 
u>  the  Natal  premier  ordering  the  suspension 
of  the  execution  pending  an  investigation  by  the 
Liberal  government,  on  the  contention  tliat  tVie 
natives  should  have  been  tried  iu  a  civil  court. 
Premier  Smythe  refused  to  obey,  but  the  gov- 
ernor postjwned  the  executions,  wliereupon  the 
Xaud  iiiinistrv  resi<rn(  d.     Much  indignation  was 
evident  in  Kugiand,  as  wcii  as  in  tlio  colony, 
against  what  was  regardeil  as  an  unwarrantable 
interffrciice  in  cf>!on;al  afTairs  by  the  Imj)erial 
government.    The  matter  was  conclude* I  by  Lord 
Elgin  cabling  to  the  governor  of  Natal  that 
the  home  government  liad  no  int«'ntion  uf  in- 
terferins:  in  colornal  matters,  and  that,  upnn 
the  rec»'ij)t  of  full  inforniatiou,  it  recognized 
the  right  and  competency  of  the  Natal  minis- 
try  tn  lit'cidc  the  question  at  issue,    Tlic  matter 
has  been  discussed  at  length  iu  the  European 
and  American  press,  and  is  of  itnportance  as 
reflecting  the  Ijiljeral  opinion  of  the  relation  be- 
tween the  imperial  government  and  tlie  colonies. 
The  question  of  Chinese  coolie  labor  in  the  Itand 
ttiU  agitatea  England,  and  the  Liberal  attitude 
would  appear  to  be  dear  enough  as  outlined  by 


Mr.  TVinston  Churchill  when  he  declared  that 

the  government  would  permit  the  outstanding  li- 
cet'ws  for  the  introduction  of  Chinese  to  be  car 
ried  out.  but  that  after  this  the  importation 
must  8top.  .\n  excited  discussion  was  j  recipi- 
•tatt'd  in  ParliaTTicnt  by  fli.>  iiitroducti<.>ii  of  a 
resolution  censuring  Lord  MUuur  for  ■■autocratic 
acts"  when  high  commissioner  and  governor  of 
the  Transvaal.  The  motion  to  condemn  Lord 
Milner  personally  was  lost,  but  a  resolution  con- 
demning tiic  practices  of  which  he  was  accused 
was  passed  by  a  substantial  majority.  On  an 
other  page.  t!ii«  Tn'>nt!!,  we  give  some  signifi- 
cant Dutch  opinion  on  the  whole  vexed  Trans- 
vaal question,  with  some  added  commenta  by 
Lord  Milner  biraaelf. 


Tariff 


The  report  that  serious  difficulties 
Rr:',,,r:niit  have  arisen  between  Russia  and  Oer- 
Burop*.  jnany  over  the  execution  of  tlu  ir  new 
commercial  treaty  iias  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  during  the  past  two  months,  a  long  period  of 
tariff  revision  linfs  been  brought  to  a  culmination 
iu  a  number  of  European  countries.  As  she  has 
done  in  so  many  other  matters,  Germany  pointed 
the  way  in  which  other  nations  were  either  con 
tent  or  compelled  to  ft  llnv.  Tlie  n.-rtnan  method 
of  tariH  revision  was  analyzed  and  described  in 
these  pages  last  December  by  Mr.  N.  I.  Stone.' 
tariff  fxprrt  of  the  Dopartincnt  of  Commcr<  t-  and 
Labor,  in  its  editorial  columns,  also,  this  Keview 
has  followed  the  developments  of  the  recent  tariff 
differences  between  this  country  and  Gennany, 
whicli  wen-  fin.i!Iy  ;id  justed  by  mutual  agreement. 
The  conventional  (iermau  Uiriff  rates  are  now 
extended  to  the  United  States  until  June  30, 
lOOT.  in  r(  turn  for  which  certain  tnodidcations 
particularly  desired  by  (iermany  have  been  made 
in  the  American  cuatome  regulations. 

The  now  German  rnpforns  tariff  went 

Oermany  »i       ,     ,       mm  • 

Leads  luto  effect  ou  Marcli  L  lu5.">  tariff 
tk*  Wan.  eongjgtg  ^  double  set  of  dutiea, 
called  general  and  r.  nventional.  The  general 
tariff,  Witli  greatly  increased  rates,  was  adopted 
by  the  German  Reichstag  as  early  as  December 
IT).  1*J(VJ.  It  was  not  put  into  effectt  however, 
^^;t  merely  .served  as  a  basis  for  negef "uti  .im 
with  other  nations.  The  conventional  duties 
represent  reductions  from  the  rates  provided 
for  in  th'  general  tariff,  iiecureil  by  one  or  more 
of  the  following  eight  countries  with  which  the 
German  Government  haa  concluded  commercial 
treaties:  Hussia,  A ustria-Hungaty,  Italy,  Swit- 
zerland, lielgium,  Roumania,  Servia,  and  Bul- 
garia. Fmler  the  must-fa voroil-natiou  treaties 
which  Germany  has  with  foreign  countries, 
these  reduced  rates, — t.e.,  the  conventional  tariff, 
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(Prince  Bernhnrd  Henry  Martin  Charles  von  BOlow.  Prinre 
of  I'ruKMlii,  Pn?!»ident  of  the  PruKsian  Counrll  of  Mlul*- 
tcrs.  Chancellor  of  the  Empire  nince  IfllW,  who  ha»  over- 
worked, and.  it  is  rejH>rtod.  may  resii;n.) 

— are  now  applied  to  imports  from  nearly  all 
foreign  countries,  including  tlio  United  States. 
The  treaties  with  seven  out  of  the  eight  coun- 
tries mentioned  have  now  been  concluded  for  a 
jK-riud  of  twcrlve  years,  so  that  the  new  conven- 
tional rates  cannot  be  increased  until  the  ex- 
piration of  the  year  1!)17.  The  treaty  with 
Bulgaria,  however,  may  be  terminated  in  five 
years.  The  increase  of  duties  under  the  new 
German  tariff  with  a  view  to  8ul>8equent  reduc- 
tions through  reciprocity  treatii\s  with  the  for- 
eign nations  mentioned  was  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  a  similar  movement  iu  tliose 
countries.  As  a  result,  new  tarilTs  liave  b«*en 
or  are  about  to  bo  put  into  ellect  in  several 
European  states. 

,^    In  most  cases  the  now  tariffs  were  to 

Foiloti  ea  by       ,         _  » i       i     .       •       i . 

Austt-a-  tukt)  effect  on  March  I.  simultane- 
Hu„9a,y.  ^y^^  Germany,  but, 

owing  to  the  political  complications  in  .Xustria- 
Hungary  negotiations  betwei-n  the  tlual  mon- 
archy and  some  of  the  other  countries  were 
delayed.  However,  contrary  to  the  fears  gen- 
erally entertained,  tlu;  Au.'^tro  Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment managed  to  overcome  tlie  dilliculties 
presented  by  the  Hungarian  <leadlock.  aii<i  put 


its  new  tariff  into  effect  on  March  1 .  Like  t!ie 
German,  the  Austro-Hungarian  tariff  consi.sts 
of  a  general  and  conventional  tariff,  the  latter 
including  the  rates  agreed  upon  in  the  treaties 
with  Germany,  Italy.  Russia,  Belgium,  and 
Switzerland.  Like  their  German  mo<lel8,  the 
Austro-Hungarian  treaties  are  mostly  drawn  for 
a  period  of  twelve  years.  Negotiations  are. 
moreover,  under  way  with  the  Balkan  states  of 
Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  Roumania,  which  will  in 
all  probability  result  in  further  reductions  of 
Austro-Hungarian  duties,  especially  on  agricul- 
tural products  and  live  stock.  Imports  from  tin' 
United  States  are  admitted  to  Austria- Hungary 
at  the  conventional  rates  under  the  niost-favorea- 
nation  treaty  of  1 829. 

„  ,  .  Russia  also  put  a  new  tariff  into  effe  -t 
NtuiTarlff  ou  March  1.  Tins  tariff  has  signiil- 
Policy.  ixvA  the  complete  abandonment  of 
the  French  maximum  and  minimum  type,  and 
the  adoption  of  tlie  German  system  of  a  general 
anil  conventional  tariff.  The  latter  included,  on 
March  1,  the  rates  agreed  upon  in  the  treaties 
with  Austria  -  Hungary,  Germany,  and  France. 
It  is  understood  that  negotiations  an-  now  under 
way  with  Switzerland.  Italy,  and  some  other 
countries  that  may  result  in  further  n>duo- 
tions  of  Russian  duties.  American  i)roductsare 
admitted  at  the  conventional  rates  under  the 
most- favored -nation  treaty  of  1832. 

itai  and    ^'^'x  "io^lifi«^d  ^"t  slightly  her  gen- 
!5(*ajr»*eral  tariff  on  July  1,  l"JO.j,  when  she 

dammercally.  ^^^^  ^^f^^^^         ^^^^  conventional 

rates  provided  for  in  the  treaty  with  .*<witzer 
land.  On  March  1  the  tariff  was  further  re- 
duced as  a  result  of  the  conventional  rates  ]>r- 
vided  for  by  the  new  treaties  with  Germany 
and  xVustria- Hungary.  Negotiations  with  ."^paiu 
failed  to  ])ring  about  an  understanding  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Italian  Parliament,  ami  as  a  result 
the  two  countries  have  withdrawn  from  each 
other  the  niost  favored  uation  treatment,  sub- 
jecting their  respective  imp<»rts  to  tlie  duiifs 
under  tlieir  general  tariffs.  Italy  is  negotiating 
additional  treaties  with  France  and  some  other 
European  states.  Imports  from  the  I'nited  ."States 
ureadmitted  un<ler  theccmventional  tariff. accord- 
ing to  the  most-favored-nation  treaty  of  1871. 

general  revision  of  the  tariff  has 

No  Change     ^   ,  ,  •      1 1  ,  / 

in  taken  place  in  r  ranee,  but  a  tt-w  of 
French  ratify.  ^^^^  general  rates  have  been  ad- 
vanced. The  changes  in  the  tariffs  of  other 
European  countries  have  necessitatevl  the  con- 
clusion of  Some  new  treaties,  but  only  that  with 
Hiis.sia  has  so  far  materialized.  Ncgatiations 
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am  on  foot  with  Italy  and  Switaorlnnd,  and  may 

possibly  1'**  r  >lli)weil  by  others  with  Bonio  of  tho 
mioor  Europeaa  states,  but  uo  material  reduc- 
tions in  the  present  French  minimnm  tariff,  which 
has  been  in  forcesince  1892,  are  expected.  Only 
a  few  of  the  articles  imported  fn-m  the  United 
States  are  admitted  into  France  under  the  mini- 
mnm  tariff,  post  of  the  i^rodnctt  from  our  conn* 
try  hoin^r  <«ubject  to  the  considerably  higher  rates 
o(  the  geueriJ,  tariff. 

MnmHi  S*i^*^l^Bd  foUowed  the  example  of 
AMirf/MV/M  Oerniauy  in  revising  its  general  tarift 
r«r//««        ^        thorough  manner,  resulting 
in  a  more  elaborate  claaeification  of  commodities, 

and  consequently  n  larsror  niniiTuT  of  schedules, 
as  well  as  in  a  considerable  advance  of  rates. 
The  new  tariff  went  into  effect  on  Jannary  1, 
last,  contain  iutr,  besides  the  general  tarin",  the 
conventional  rates  airroed  upon  in  the  treaties 
with  Germany  and  Italy.    On  March  12  the  con- 
cessions to  Austria-Hungary  were  added.  Fro- 
Ariaional    arranpnnipnts  liavn  boon  made  with 
France,  Spain,  and  I'ortugal  providing  for  mu- 
tnal  most-favored-nation  treatment  pending  the 
conclusion  of  new  commercial  treaties,  which  are 
now  in  course  of  negotiation.    Other  treaties 
will  in  all  probability  be  concluded  with  Kucisia 
and  boiiii>  of  the  Balkan  states.    Products  from 
tf  o  I  'liite  i  States  are  admitted  at  the  conven- 
tional rates,  under  a  special  proclamation  issued 
last  year  by  the  Federal  Council  of  the  republic. 
The  political  separation  of  Sweden  and  Norway 
resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a  new  tariff  by  the 
latter  country.    The  Norwegian  tariff  is  a  double 
nuixiinuin  and  minimum  tariff,  on  the  French 
plan,  with  the  difference  that  while  in  France 
the  uia.ximum  is  the  general  and  the  minimum 
is  applied  only  to  favored  nations,  in  Normy 
tht'  nitiiimutn  tariff  is  the  general  and  the  max- 
imum is  applied  only  to  products  of  countries 
discriminating  against  Norwegian  imports. 

8   In  tariff  situation  in  S'pain  is  «>ome- 

itiii  what  unsettled.  A  biii  was  recently 
o^mauwiat,  introduced  in  the  Spanish  Cortes  pro- 
viding  f^r  a  tlior  iugh  revision  of  the  tariff,  lay- 
ing down  the  basis  for  the  rates  to  be  worked  out 
by  a  government  commission.  The  rates  are  to 
range  from  1  percent,  to  SO  per  cent,  ac^  iia/orrnt« 
according  to  the  class  of  commodities,  the  rates 
ranging  from  a  mere  reveuue  basis  to  high  pro- 
tective duties  as  one  passes  from  raw  materials 
through  the  various  grades  of  manufactured 
products.  The  tariff  is  to  be  on  the  French  plan, 
consistinfif  of  maximum  and  minimum  rates,  both 
embodied  in  the  tariff  law.  The  minimum  tariff 
is  to  consist  of  the  rates  mentioned  above,  and 


is  to  be  applied  to  imports  from  countries  extend* 

ing  to  Spain  their  tniiiiniura  rates  if  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Spanish  Government  they  offer  a  fair 
equivalent  At  present,  imports  from  the  United 
States  are  subject  to  maximum  rates. 

0  11-    The  Balkan  states  contribute  their 

Tht  Balkan     ,  .... 

staft     share  to  the  present  tanff-revision 

a^d  Austria,  movement.  After  thorouglily  r.-vi^- 
iug  its  general  tariff  with  a  view  to  securing 
greater  protection  for  its  own  indnstriee,  Ron- 
mania  put  the  new  tat  !  fT  into  effect  on  March  I, 
together  with  the  modilications  resulting  from 
the  commercial  treaties  with  German v  and  (treat 
Britain.  In  addition  to  that,  negotiations  are 
on  with  Austria  •  Ilungai  v  tluU  will  proliably 
open  further  opportunities  for  the  manufactured 
products  of  foreign  nations  in  the  Roumanian 
markets.  Treaties  with  other  countries,  such  a« 
Italy.  Switzerland,  ctr*..  are  nut  imprrliai ili». 
Tlie  two  adjacent  Slavic  states  of  Buiguiia  and 
Servia.  after  revising  their  resjtective  tariffs  so 
as  to  make  them  protective  in  rliaracter  negoti- 
ated a  treaty  for  the  formation  of  what  they  called 
a  customs  union.  According  to  that  arrange- 
ment,  there  was  to  be  complete  free  trade  between 
the  two  countries,  but  goods  coming  from  for- 
eign countries  were  to  be  adiuitled  to  each  of  the 
contracting  states  under  their  respective  tariffs. 
The  treaty  was  ratified  by  Bulgaria,  Vml  I  rfore 
Servia  had  time  to  ratify  it  Austria  Hungary 
entered  a  protest  against  the  proposed  customs 
union,  on  the  groun  1  that  it  was  a  thinly  dis- 
guised effort  on  the  part  of  the  two  countries  to 
extend  to  each  exclusive  commercial  favors  in 
vio'  { I  t  of  their  most-favored-nation  agreement 
with  other  nations.  As  Austria  Hnngarv  pro- 
ceeded to  back  up  its  protest  by  a  withdrawal  of 
the  special  favors  extended  to  the  frontier  trade 
of  Servia  in  grain  and  cattle,  the  latter  w.i.s 
obliged  to  yield  and  to  promise  not  to  ratify  the 
treaty  with  Bulgaria  in  its  present  form.  Nego- 
tiations have  now  been  reopened  between  Aus* 
tna  ITiingary  and  Servia  for  the  eonelusion  of  a 
new  commercial  treaty.  Bulgaria  put  a  modi- 
fied tariff  into  effect  on  March  1,  as  a  result  of 
n.  w  (  'itimercial  treaties  with  Germany  and 
Great  Britain,  each  concluded  for  a  period  o£ 
0ve  years.  A  treaty  has  also  been  negotiated 
with  France,  and  either  treaties  are  being  negoti- 
ated  with  Austria  Hungary  and  other  countries. 

„,       The  death-roll  of  the  Cdurri^res  mine 

Tht  mining  ■       ,  , 

Olsatttr    disaster  at  Leu?  iii  the  department 
/fffniiw*.        Fas  •  de  •  Calais,  northern  France, 
during  March,  had  attained  a  total  of  1,100. 
This  terrible  accident,  one  of  the  most  tragic  in 
France's  industrial  history,  is  now  believed  to 
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rieres.  Tliis  aid  of  GernianB 
to  Frenchmen,  the  sailing  of 
the  French  fleet  to  Naples  to 
help  the  villagers  fl«>eing 
from  the  fury  of  Vesuvius, 
and  the  generous  donations 
of  American  money  to  feed 
starving  Japanese. — these 
are  eloquent  evidences  tliat 
international  relations  are 
not  all  based  on  seltishuess. 


The  fftsult 
at 

Algtclrtu. 


THIS  rKEXCHMAW  WAS  BHRIED  IN  A  COAI-  MIXE  FOR  TWKNTT-KIVE  DAYS. 

(AugUHto  Berton.  the  French  miner,  who  was  the  fourteenth  to  estcape  alive  frtim 
the  pit  at  C'ourrifere«,  was  photoRraphed  with  his  wife  an  hour  after  hit*  eM-apv, 
on  April  4). 

have  heen  caused  by  lack  of  safety  apparatns 
and  regulation.  Furthermore,  as  fourteen  of 
the  entombed  miners  were  afterward  brought 
alive  from  the  pit, — after  one  of  them  had  8{)ont 
twenty-five  days  below  ground. — it  is  believed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  tiie  mining  district  that 
tho  men  were  slowly  starved  to  death  because 
tlie  ofTicials  n«'g!ected  to  put  forth  every  possible 
effort  to  save  life.  This  precipitate*!  a  serious 
strike  and  consideraltle  disorder.  These  mines 
have  been  very  profitable,  and  the  strikers  now  de- 
mand an  increase  in  wages,  better  protection  for 
life,  recognition  of  tlie  miners'  union,  and  a  f«n- 
sion  for  long  service.  The  mining  company,  it  is 
reporteil,  has  e.xpre.«i.sed  itself  as  willing  to  grant 
the  increase,  but  has  n-fused  to  rerognize  the 
union.  An  investigation  by  the  Minist4?r  of  Pub- 
lic Works  is  now  in  progress.  Two  dramatic 
features  of  tho  res<  ue  work  and  the  strike  were 
the  assistance  remlered  by  the  (ierman  salvage 
corps  from  Westphalia  and  the  personal  visit, 
witliout  escort  or  proteeti<tn.  to  the  hea<i(|Uar- 
ters  of  the  striking  miners  of  M.  (.'Icmenceau, 
the  new  Hadical  Minister  of  the  Interior,  the 
strongest  man  of  the  ."-iarrien  cabinet,  who  has 
made  and  unmade  Fn-nch  ministrii  s  for  the 
past  (juarter  of  a  century.  At  the  time  when 
the  relations  between  France  and  (jermany  were 
straified  by  'iifheulties  in  settling  the  Morocco 
qufslion,  it  was  a  fine  thing  to  cotiti-mplate  the 
visit  of  these  skille<l  German  miners,  who  did 
valuable  work  in  rescuing  the  pit  men  at  Cour- 


After  sitting 
nearly  three 
months,  the  Al- 
geciras  conference  on  Mo- 
roccan reforms   reached  & 
final  agreement  (on  March 
•il)  on  all  disputed  points, 
and  the  results  of  its  delib- 
erations will  be  presented  in 
a  formal  protocol  to  the  ."Sal- 
tan of  Morocco  as  soon  as 
it   has   been    drawn  in 
proper  form.    While  a  num- 
ber of  im[>ortant  reforms 
were  decided  upon,  the  net  result  of  tlie  delib- 
erations has  been  a  compromise  between  tho 
claims  of  Franco  and  Germany  on  the  two 
questions  of  finance  and  police.    Neither  side 
can  claim  a  clear  diplomatic  victory.    Hy  an 
agreement  to  last  five  years,  the  maintenance  of 
order  in  Mor«>ccan  ports  has  been  arranged  for 
by  placing  the  police  service  in  the  hands  of 
France  and  Spain.      Four  of  the  important 
ports.  —  Mogador,  Safi.  Mazagan,  and  Hahat. — 
will  be  under  French  control  ;   two. — Tetu»n 
and   Laracli. — under  Spanish;  and  the  two 
most  important, — Tangier,  on   the  Mediter- 
ranean, ami  Casablanca,   on   the  Atlantic, — 
under  a  force  composed  of  equal  numbers  of 
French  and  .Spaniards,  who  will  be  supervised 
by  a  police  inspector  from  some  neutral  i^wer. 
In  the  matter  of  finance,  an  agreement  w;i» 
reached  that  the  Bank  of  Morocco,  to  be  estali- 
lishcil  at  Tangier,  shall  be  international,  each  of 
the  signatory  powers  having  one  share,  witii  tho 
exception  of  France,  to  which  three  are  allotted. 
This  bank,  further,  will  be  under  the  control  of 
four  supervisors,  appointed  by  the  Hanks  of 
England,  France,  liermany,  and  Spain.  The 
agreement,  monfover,  recognizes  formally  the 
French  loan  of  11104,  and  protects  the  rights  of 
its  holders.    The  formal  protocol  will  contain 
resolutions  adoi)ted  by  the  conference  calling 
the   attiMiiion   of   the  Sultan  of  Morocco  to 
various  internal  reforms  which  he  is  urged  to 
carry  out  immediately.    The  American  dele- 
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gate,  Mr.  White,  called  at- 
tention to  certain  disabili- 
ties ]ilaced  u{K>n  citizens  of 
the  United  States  in  Moroc- 
co ;  for  Great  Hritain.  Sir 
Arthur  Ni  col  son  recom- 
mended the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  Morocco :  for 
Gennany,  Ilerr  von  Rado- 
witz  appealed  for  the  estab- 
lisiiment  of  lighthouses 
along  the  coast ;  for  Aus- 
tria, Count  Bolesta-Kozie- 
brodski  urged  the  publica- 
tion of  commercial  statis- 
tics :  and,  for  Spain,  tlie 
Duke  of  Almodovar.  presi- 
dent of  the  conference,  ad- 
vocatt'd  the  iinmetliale  coi.- 
struction  of  railways. 


Franct  'a 
Oain  In 
frtstige. 


h  i  1  e  both 
sides,  of  course, 
claim  a  diplo- 
matic victory,  it  is  evident 
tliat,  in  her  main  conten- 
tions. France  not  only  gained  Iht  points  but  in- 
creased her  prestige  throughout  lh«'  world.  The 
predominance  of  her  influence  in  Morocco  is  rec- 
ognized, und  her  right  to  police  the  frontiers 
which  march  with  her  own  iKjssessions  is  unchal- 
lenged. France  and  Spain  are  in  close  agree- 
ment as  to  Morocco,  and  the  action  of  the  con- 
ference results  in  placing,  by  mandate  of  Europe 
and  America,  tl.e  maintenance  of  order  in  the 
bands  of  France  alone.  <Jut8ideof  Morocco,  the 
republic  has  gained  enormously.  She  ha.s,  first 
of  all.  strengthened  the  dual  alliance.  whi,ch  was 
supposed  to  have  become  weak  during  the  past 
year.  Hu.ssia's  supjwrt  of  ti  e  republic  at  Alge- 
ciras  has  made  it  evidfut  that  the  Franco- 
Kussian  alliance  is  still  a  force  to  be  reckoned 
■witli  in  Kuro|>ean  p<jlitic8.  It  has,  moreover, 
marked  the  recntrance  of  Russia  into  European 
atliiirs.  In  the  second  place,  instead  of  en- 
dangering the  Anglo-French  understanding,  the 
KiiLst-r.  in  forcing  Fran<"e  to  hold  a  conference 
on  Morocco,  has  shown  the  republic  and  the 
worhl  in  general  just  how  closely  together  Eng- 
land anil  France  have  stood,  it  is  n;any  dec- 
ades since  a  British  diplomat  has  supported 
Fr«-nch  international  claims  as  cordially  and 
ably  as  Sir  Arthur  Nicolson  supporteti  the 
cluims  of  the  republic  at  Algecirus.  In  the 
third  place,  the  position  of  Italy,  while  oflicially 
correct,  was  so  decidedly  pro-French,  and  the 
utterances  of  the  Italian  papers  so  unmistakably 
ftDti-German,  that  the  triple  alliance,  viewed  as 


A  (IK.NEHAL  MAP  OK  MOROCCO,  lillUWlNG  THE  I>UUT8  TU  BE  POLICED  BY  FKANCB 

AM)  tiPAI.N. 


an  ami- French  combination,  has  been  shown  to 
be  in  process  of  disintegration.  Fourthly,  the 
result  of  the  conference  has  emphasized,  instead 
of  concealing,  Gennany's  isolation  in  Europe. 
The  only  support  given  to  the  German  view  at 
Algeciras  was  from  Austria. 


has 


How  Germany  ( )„  the  Other  hand,  Germany 

Emerges  .  .  .         ,  ,  ■  , 

fromtti*  gametl  a  number  of  points  for  which 
Cun/ertnce.  ^j^^  dainis  the  conference  was  called. 
Chancellor  von  Biilow,  in  an  interview  with  an 
Associated  Frees  representative,  has  odicially 
declareu  ."..at  Germany  really  won  all  she  sought. 
-The  principle  of  eijual  privileges  for  all  coun- 
tries in  Morocco  has  been  assertetl  and  niain- 
taincnl.  That  was  the  contention  of  Germany 
from  the  beginning, — the  one  thing  that  German 
diplomacy  strove  for."  She.  moreover,  gains  a 
number  of  connnercial  and  «'conomic  advantages 
that  are  valuable  to  her.  and.  finally,  the  Kaiser 
has  demonstrated  conclusively  to  the  world  tiiat. 
hereafter,  no  econoniic  or  political  ipiestion  of 
international  significance  can  be  decided  with- 
out the  consent  and  participation  of  (Jermany. 
While  the  Kaiser  has  been  tlie  moving  spirit 
throughout(  iermany's  Moroccan  campaign,  much 
of  the  thoughtful  work  <lone  at  the  conference, 
from  the  German  sitle.  was  undoubtedly  that  of 
the  ImperialCiiancellor.  Prince  von  Billow,  whose 
health  has  become  shattered  bv  his  hard  labors. 
AVliile  personally  keeping  his  hand  on  the  nego- 
tiations at  Algeciras.  Prince  von   Biilow  was 
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pressing  upon  tho  Reichs- 
tag, in  Berlin,  tlie  Kaiser's 
favorite  plan  for  tlie  crea- 
tion of  a  ministry  of  tlie  col- 
onies. In  this  he  finally 
succeeded.  Ilis  exertions, 
however,  have  told  on  his 
health,  and  during  a  speech 
in  the  Reichstag,  on  April  0, 
the  Chancellor  collapsed.  It 
is  reported  tliat  his  resigna- 
tion and  retirement  is  iniini- 
nent.  Prince  von  liiilow  has 
made  a  splendid  recurd  as 
Chancellor,  and  if  his  liealth 
should  require  his  retirement 
he  would  leave  the  direction 
of  Germany's  foreign  affairs 
with  the  sympathy  of  nmny 
admirers  in  this  country  a.s 
well  us  in  Europe. 


MOUNT  VE8UVIf»  AND  VICIJIITY. 


For  ten  days,  in 

the  lirst  part  of  ^T"'*'*  ™*P' ^® '^Pr*xl"'^«' *he  New  York  Sun.  shows  the  umall  towns  over- 

.      •!    Vf        ♦  V  .  whelmed  during  last  month'H  eruption  of  Ve»uvlnM.   The  black  linen  indicate  the 

April.  Mount  \  e-  direction  and  extent  of  the  lavn-lluw.   The  city  of  Naples  can  just  be  8«en  to  tb« 

BUviils  was  in  violent  enip-  northwest,  twenty  mile*  away.) 

tion  under  circumstances 


The  Eruption 
of 


tiiore  awe-inspiring  and  destructive  than  have  at- 
tended any  eruption  of  this  volcano  for  more 
than  eighteen  hundred  years.  Four  towns  and, 
a  number  of  small  villages  have  been  buried, 
and  more  than  two  thousand  lives  and  eighty- 
five  million  dollars'  worth  of  property  de- 
stroyed. The  towns  of  Bosco  Trecase,  Torre 
tiell'Annunziata,  Torre  del  Greco,  and  Otta- 
jano  have  been  almost  overwhelme<l.  Otlier 
towns  have  been  abandoned  by  their  terrified 
inhaliitants,  and  tho  lava-streams  reached  Tom- 
peii,  while  ashes  fell  in  Naples,  twenty  miles 
distant,  in  such  quantities  as  to  break  the  roofs 
of  residences  and  public  buildings.  The  erup- 
tions were  marked  by  the  creation  of  new 
craters.  i»y  terrific  electric  activities. — throwing 
huge  incandescent  rocks  two  tliousand  feet  into 
tlie  air, — by  tremendous  earth<|uake  shocks,  and 
by  tlie  belching  forth  of  three  great  streams 
of  lava,  one  of  them  five  hundred  feet  wiile, 
wliich  destroyed  the  fatuous  Funii  ular  Railway 
and  the  hotel,  near  the  crater,  and  jiartially  de- 
stroyed the  royal  observatory.  Dr.  Matteucci, 
the  director,  however,  heroically  stm-k  to  his 
post,  and  recorded  his  observations  in  great  peril 
of  his  life.  In  telling  his  story  of  the  cataclysm 
afterward,  tlie  scientist  declared  : 

One  of  the  wor>t  features  of  the  eruption  wa<»  the 
nnusiml  extent  «>f  the  electrical  pheiioniena,  the  diirk- 
ne^"  lieitm  bnikeu  by  vivid  flashes  uf  lightning,  giving 
the  Hky  n  blcHxl-like  colur,  with  short,  heavy  peals  of 


thunder  interspersed.  These  mnnientA  were  terrible- 
very  terrible.  Yes.  it  was  a  veritable  hell  1  .  .  .  Observa- 
tion wa»  extremely  difUcult  under  such  disturbing  coii- 
ditioDH.  The  seismic  iustrunients  were  badly  afTectcd 
by  the  electrical  intensity,  each  explosion  Ix-ing  an- 
nounced by  a  violent  movement  of  the  instrumenim 
which  seemed  ready  to  burst  into  pieces.  .  .  .  Compared 
with  other  great  eriiptioiis,  this  in  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  history  of  Vesuvius.  It.s  efTects  are  less 
terrible  than  those  of  the  eruption  in  the  year  TO,  when 
Pomi>eii  wjis  buried,  but  it  efiuals  in  intensity  the  great 
eruptions  of  MV31  and  1872.  What  results  this  eruption 
will  yield  to  science  is  not  yet  certain.  Kruptions  are 
not  an  exact  science.  Yon  cannot  count  on  Vesuvius; 
each  of  its  eruptions  ha.s  its  own  characteristics. 

The  present  eruption  lias  supplied  Dr.  Matteurci 
with  conclusive  data  proving  that  there  is  a  defi- 
nite periodicity  to  the  eruptions  of  Vesuvius,  the 
cycle  being,  he  tells  us,  thirty-four  years. 

^    The  scenes  of  terror  and  elementary 

Seeneg  of     ,  , .         ,      „ .   ,        ,  , 

Ttrroranit   fury  attending  the  night  of  the  un- 
Qranitur.    i,,jj,py  villagers,  a  class  which  has 
lived  on  the  sides  of  Vesuvius  for  fifty  genera- 
tions, are  Wst  given  in  the  words  of  an  eye- 
witness of  the  great  lava-flow  on  April  7  : 

Along  the  roail  I  met  hundreds  of  families  in  flight, 
carrying  t  heir  few  miserable  possessions.  The  spectacle 
of  collapsed  carts  and  fainting  women  was  frequent. 
When  one  reacluni  the  lava-streams,  a  stupefying  spec- 
tacle present4Ml  itself.  Fn»m  a  point  on  the  mountain 
Ix'lween  the  towns  I  s»i\v  four  riven*  of  molten  fire,  one 
of  which,  two  hundreil  feet  wide  and  over  forty  feet 
deep,  was  moving  slowly  and  majestically  onward,  de- 
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vouring  vineyards  and  olive  i^roves.  I  witnessed  the 
destrucliori  of  a  farmhouse  which  was  envelope*!  on 
three  side.s  by  lava.  Immediately  overhead  the  Kreut 
crat*r  was  belching  incandescent  rocks  and  scoria*  for 
an  iiicri'diblc distance.  Thewholesunimit  was  wreathetl 
witli  flames,  and  a  (terpetnal  roar  was  lieanl.  Kvcr  and 
anon  the  cone  of  the  volcano  was  encircled  with  vivid 
electric  phenomena,  amid  which  a  down|>our  of  licpiid 
fire  on  all  sides  of  the  crater  tviw  reveiiletl  in  maiucniflcent 
awfiilness.  In  the  evening  there  wits  h  friKhtfnl  shock 
of  earthquake,  which  was  rept-attnl  at  '.J  ti'clock  on  Sun- 
day morning  [April  H].  Simultaneously  the  lava- 
fet reams  redoubled  their on-riish.  and  men  won>en,  and 
children  flexl  precipitately  towanl  the  sea.  The  lava  had 
invaded  the  road  behind  them. 

The  pn'sent  erupiioti  is  lielieveil  to  ]>e 

Rttcuing  '     ,  ^  , 

the        one  of  tu«'  most  (l«'.'*trn<.'tiv«»  »)nr«»  tliut 
Villager,,         ^  roiniu-ii  an<l  Ik-r 

ciilaneum  were  overwliclmcti.  Tin.'  lava-flow, 
however,  has  been  languid  compaivd  witli  the 
one  that  destroyed  the  twn  fdinoiis  Uoiiian 
cities,  none  of  whose  inhai«itants  escaped.  I)ur- 
ing  this  latest  oiithreak,  the  lava-flow  was  so 
gradual  that  the  peasants  had  time,  in  many 
cases,  to  pack  tlieir  lielonpings  on  rude  carts  and 
escape.  For  several  yrar.s  the  mountain  has 
been  in  more  or  less  violent  activity,  cuiningout 
of  a  Mng  sleep  on  October  7.  IIMCJ.  at  a  time 


when  all  the  volcanoes  of  the  world  seemed  to 
start  into  activity.  Tiiis  was  th»?  summer,  it  will 
be  rememberetl.  during  wliicli  occurred  the  erup- 
tion of  Mont  Teleo  and  the  destruction  of  ."^t. 
Pierre,  MartinifHio.  One  of  the  strange,  dramatic 
results  of  last  month's  outbreak  was  the  Ijlowmg 
off  of  the  top  of  the  mountain,  the  ])resent  sum- 
mit being  some  seven  hundred  feet  lower  than 
before  the  eruption.  Mt)st  of  the  fugitives 
journeyed  to  Naples  as  best  they  could,  where 
they  were  taken  care  of  by  the  niunicijuil  au- 
thorities. The  military  was  pressed  into  ser- 
vice, and  the  8oldi<>rs  worked  tirelessly  and  even 
with  enthusiasm  to  rescue;  and  relieve  the  unfor- 
tunates. King  \'ictor  Emmanuel  and  his  Queen 
have  endeared  tln-mselves  to  their  people  by  the 
fine  sense  of  royal  duty  they  have  shown  in  has- 
tening to  the  scene  of  destruction  and  personally 
lending  all  possible  aid  to  the  sulTeriiig  villagers. 

j.^^  ( >ne-hnlf  of  the  entire  mem'  ership  of 
the  coming  Russian  Duma. — which, 
Eiect'ons.  jj,  announced,  will  asseml)li'  on  the 
10th  nf  tlie  present  Mi'-ntii  at  St.  Tetersburg, — 
has  already  been  elect od.  and  is  almost  «'Xclu8ively 
composed  of  Constitutional  Democrats.  The  Lib- 
i-nil  victory,  which  was  a  surprise  to  Hussians  as 
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well  as  to  the  rest  of  the  workl.  Ituritul  out  of 
sight  the  reactionary  ami  other  conservative  par- 
ties, altliough  a  nunilxfr  (jf  })riests  have  been 
elected  in  the  country  distrirts.  Despite  the 
many  obstacles  plact!<l  before  them,  and  the  cum- 
bersome eh'Ctoral  niacliinery  devisiMl  to  defeat 
their  will,  the  Russian  i>eopl(?  have  unmistakably 
indicatetl  their  disappnival  of  i\w  autocratic  re- 
'jhuc,  and  also  their  int«>ntion  to  insist  upon  the 
execution  of  th<;  reforms  already  promised  by 
the  (^zar.  While  this  is  true,  however,  and  while 
those  arch-enemies  of  reform  Miuist<'ror  the  In- 
terior T>urnovo  and  Minister  of  Justice  Akimov 
are  reported  to  have  resigned,  the  careful  student 
of  Uii.s.siun  conditions  will  wait  until  the  springhar- 
vest  time  has  passed  and  Russia's  present  urgent 
financial  n<'«'«ls  have  been  in  souk*  way  cared  for 
before  accepting  as  assured  the  improvement  of 
the  conditinii  of  the  muzhik  and  the  actual  effec- 
tive operation  of  the  new  representative  assendjly. 

.  .      The  latest  IJussian  loan,  which  is  to 

Russia  s       ,       ,        .  .  , 

Fina,>cr>  and  be  for  ^1 1  GO. (MKJ.OOU  (issued  at  JSS, 

bearing  5  per  cent,  interest,  and  run- 
ning for  forty  years),  and  wliich.  it  is  iinmiunced, 
will  l)e  taken  up  by  French,  English,  Dutch,  and 


Pbu;o^ilV>l>  I'V  MinilrlVcin.  N.  Y. 


KieiinUAS  CnAIKOVSKI. 

(Known  no  tin-  " fat!i»T  of  th«<  Russian  revolutionary  nn>vt»- 
ur.-nt,"  wlio  !:»  now  In  IhU  conntry.) 


C*l'> ri^'tlt,  ijoO,  by  llfooii  llr  jllicr>,  N.  V. 


MAXIM  OORKI. 

(Alexi  Maximoi'ich  I'veshkov,  RuAitiAn  reAlintir  novelist  and 
rvvolutionary  leadi-r,  now  visitinx  this  country.* 

Hus.sian  bankers  ((ierman  financiera  declining 
to  participati'),  will  scarcely  save  the  country 
from  l»ankruptcy.  Indeed,  it  is  claimed  by 
those  who  know  that  this  money  was  expended 
long  ago.  Uefiire  the  end  of  the  present  year 
the  government  will  probably  liave  to  borrow 
again.  A  jdiase  of  the  ])rogres8  of  Russian  re- 
form that  was  i)articularly  interesting  to  Amer- 
icans la.st  mcmth  was  the  visit  to  this  country 
of  a  number  of  the  revolutionary  leaders,  among 
tluMu  Maxim  (rorki.  the  famous  realistic  novel- 
ist, and  Nicholas  Chaikovski,  known  as  the 
father  of  the  Russian  revolutionary  movement. 
These  leaders  have  desired  the  moral  sui>|>ort 
of  Americans  for  the  revolutionary  cause.  It  is 
believed  that  they  will  also  receive  financial  aid 
in  this  country.  Other  significant  events  o[  the 
month  in  Russia  were  the  repeated  attempts  of 
Premier  W'itie  lo  resign  :  the  pronuilgaiii»n  of 
the  new  press  laws,  wliich  are  very  drastic  iu 
cliaracter  ;  the  granting  of  permission  to  use  the 
Polish  language  in  schools  and  universities  iu 
Poland  :  and  the  interest  expressed  by  the  Rus- 
sian jteriodical  j»re.<s  in  the  scheme  of  Ran'O 
de  Lolu'l  in  the  project  of  the  American  .Traiis- 
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Pacific  Siberian  Railway.  A  brief  description 
of  this  plan  is  fouiul  on  another  page. 

Earlv  April  saw  the  establislinient 
Ayttriaand  01   political  ppace  between  Austria 
My„9ary.  j^„„j,ary.    Months  of  what  at 

times  had  seemed  a  very  formidable  crisis  has 
Iteen  terminated  by  the  resignation  of  the  Fejer- 
vary  ministry  ml  inUnm  and  the  formation  of  a 
new  cal)inet  composed  of  the  leaders  of  the  co- 
alition, which  was  dominant  in  the  lately  dis- 
solved parliament.  The  new  rremier,  who  also 
hoMs  the  portfolio  of  finance,  is  Dr.  Ah-.xander 
Wekerle,  until  now  presidt-nt  of  the  Adniinis- 
(i-ative  Court  of  Justice.  Count  Julius  Andriissy 
is  Minister  of  the  Interior;  Count  Albert  Ap- 
jxjnyi.  Minister  of  "Worship  ;  Francis  Kossutli, 
Minister  of  Commerce ;  and  (.'ount  Johann  Zichy, 
Minister  at  Court.  The  coalition  leaders,  fear- 
ing that  a  period  of  absolutism  would  intervene 
if  elections  were  not  held  on  the  dute  prescribed 
l»y  the  constitution,  compromised  with  the  crown. 
The  agreement  is  that  the  Kmperor-King  agrees 
to  the  formation  of  this  new  cal>inet.  to  carry  out 
the  elections  under  the  old  law,  and  to  hold  the 
parliamt'Utary  session  during  the  present  month. 
The  Magyars,  on  their  part,  promised  to  jiass 
the  budget  and  the  new  international  commer- 
cial treaties,  and  to  luM'mit  the  passage  of  a  bill 
providing  for  universal  suffrage.  The  (jucstion 
of  the  language  of  command  in  the  army  is  ig- 
nored for  the  present.  The  choice  of  Dr.  Wekerle 
to  be  rrinie  .Minister  is  an  e.xcellent  one.  This 
statesman,  who  has  already  been  I'remier,  sue- 
cee<Ied.  during  his  term  of  office  as  Finance 
Minister,  in  bringing  about  two  great  rcforiiis, — 
tlie  establishiiieut  of  civil  marriag'*  and  lilu-rty 
of  education  of  children  for  mixed  marriages. 

Official      The  problem  of  European  ex|)loita- 

Amrrican  '  ,  ,  •         \   i        ,  , 

Attituatas  to  tion  of  native  African  labor  has  been 
tk*  Congo,  forcing  itself  upon  tiie  attention  of 
the  world  in  a  most  menacing  way  during  the 
past  few  years.  It  is  behind  the  agitation  over 
tlie  alleged  outrages  against  the  natives  in  the 
Congo  Free  State.  A  recent  conference  of  fifty- 
two  mi.ssionaries.  rej)resenting  American,  Hrit- 
ish,  and  ."Scandinavian  societi«'s.  at  .^-^tanley  Tool, 
has  unanimously  repeated  its  charges,  made  sev- 
eral years  ago,  of  outrages  against  the  natives 
and  in  condemnation  of  the  entire  e.xploitation 
system  fathered  and  conducted  by  tht*  Helgian 
(iovernment.  (.)n  the  other  hand,  Haron  Mon- 
cheur,  the  Belgian  minister  at  Washington, 
expresses  his  belief  that  the  motives  of  ili«'  mis- 
sionaries in  making  these  charges  are  not  dis- 
interested. After  many  attempts  on  the  part  of 
well-meaning  but  overzealous  persons  to  secure 


DR.  ALEXANDER  WEKEKLB. 

(The  new  "com prom i!*e"  Premier  cif  Hungary.) 

interferen<"e  <ni  the  part  of  the  T'niteil  J^tates.  we 
now  have  an  oflicial  letter  from  .Secretary  Koot 
to  one  of  the  metribersof  the  House  of  Hepresent- 
atives,  outlininir  the  position  of  the  American 
(iovernment  towanl  conditions  in  the  Congo  Free 
State.  ( )ur  government.  M  r.  Uoot  says,  has  no  op- 
portunity or  power  to  investigate  Congo  condi- 
tions. We  have  always  held  aloof  from  the  par- 
tition of  Africa.  We  have  no  possessions  or 
spheres  of  influence  in  that  ci»ntinent,  nor  any 
diplomatic  or  consular  representatives  in  th(? 
Congo.  Mr.  Hoot  expresses  himself  as  sincerely 
desirous  that  some  way  might  be  found  of  ad- 
ministering the  Congo  government  so  that  it  will 
be  above  8U8[»icion, — a  wish  that  might  be  made 
regarding  white  administration  throughout  the 
entire  continent.  The  matter,  however,  is  one  for 
the  nations  which  are  respon.sii.le,  and  it  may  be 
tluit  they  have  in  the  Congo  as  hard  a  task  to  per- 
fonii  as  has  the  American  administration  in  the 
Philippines.  The  closing  ]iaragrnph  of  Mr.  Hoot's 
letter  gives  the  gist  of  his  argument  : 

If  the  Unite*!  .States  lind  liapiH'ned  t«  ponsew*  in 
Dnrkfi^t  .Xfricn  a  territory  five  linie.s  a-s  (crent  Hn<i  iMjpu- 
lo\is  t\s  tlie  PliitippineH,  we,  t4jo,  niiKlit  find  k<i<m1  kuv- 
ernnient  difticiilt  and  come  in  fi»r  our  niiare  of  just  or 
unjnst  criticism.  Xo  sMcli  re>|K»nsibility  fHll«.  u|Kin 
us.  TliHt  iRTtnins  to  the  powers  wlu»  iinve  asHunieil 
control  and  undertaken,  by  uuittial  agreement,  to  regu- 
late it.H  e.\erci^. 
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iFnuH  March  !l  f<>  April  IS.  1906.) 


THK  f.ATE  EARTMAN  jnilNBON. 

(One  of  the  numt  diMtintruiHhfd  of  Ameriran  p^irtralt 
painttTi*,  who  died  on  April  5.) 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS. 

March  'Jl.— In  tlie  Senatt",  Mr.  Ujiiley  (Ueui.,  Texas) 
offerti  nniLMKlrncnt-H  to  the  rnilroail  mtv  hill. 

Miircli  '^2.— In  the  Semite,  Messrs.  Spooner  (Rep., 
Wis.)  and  Lo<ltje  iliep..  Mass.)  speak  on  the  railroad- 
rate  question. . .  .The  H<Hise  sends  the  StatehtMwl  bill  to 
conference  wiili  a  vote  against  concurrence  in  the  Sen- 
ate aniendnients. 

Marcli  23.— The  .^M)ate  passes  the  fortifications  ap- 
propriiitioii  bill;  Mr.  Tillman  (i)ein..  (.'.jsiK-aks  on 
the  railroad-rate  bill  The  Mouse  discusHes  the  legis- 
lative appropriation  bill. 

March  24.— The  Hinisepjwscs  the  bill  regulating  haz- 
ing at  Annapolis. 

March  2i>.— The  House  adopts  rt>Holutions  designed 
to  correct  abusi's  in  public  printing. 

March  28.— In  the  Senate.  Mr.  Kno.x(Rep..  Pa.)  holds 
the  railroad-rate  bill  to  Im-  unconstitutional  without 

provision  for  court  review  of  rates  The  Hon.se  ailoi)ts 

a  s|>ecial  rule  t<»  facilitate  consideration  of  the  legislative 
appropriation  bill. 

March  — The  Senate  passes  the  bill  authorizing  a 
reorganization  of  the  medical  corps  of  the  army; 


Mefwrs.  Clay  (Detn.,  Ga.),  Xcwlands  (Dem.,  Xev.),  and 

Carniack  (Deni..  Tenn.tdi»cus.sthe  railn>ad-rat«  bill  

The  House continuesdi»cussiuD of  the  legiiilative  appro- 
priation bill. 

March  30.— The  House  passes  the  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  judicial  appropriation  bill,  carrying #30, ilO(),0(X). 

March  31.— The  House  considers  private-claim  bills. 

April  2.— In  the  Senate,  an  an»endnient  to  the  rail- 
roa<l-rate  bill  agree<l  on  at  the  White  House  conference 

is  intro<luce<i  The  Hons«»  pas-ses  the  nieasure  known 

as  the  personal  liability  bill,  for  the  benefit  of  railroad 
employees. 

Aprils.— In  the  .*ienate,  Mr.  Long  (Rep.,  Kan.)  de- 
fends the  Hepburn  rate  bill. ...The  House  pastier  the 
national  quarantine  bill. 

April  4.— The  Senate  p^isses  the  urgent  deficiency  ap- 
propriati«>n  bill :  in  thedelNiteun  the  rate  bill,  Mr.  New- 
lands  (I>em.,  Xev. )  advocates  the  government  owner- 
ship of  railrowls. . .  .The  House  liegin.s  cunnideratioD  of 
the  Post-Oltice  appropriation  bill. 

April  6.— The  House  di.scusses  tariff  revision  and 
railway  mail  suiisidies. 

April  '.».  — In  the  Senate,  Messrs.  McLaurin  (Dem., 
Mi.ss.)  and  Morgan  (Dem.,  Ala.)  sj>eak  on  the  railroa«l- 

rate  bill  The  House  devotes  tlie  day  to  Di.strict  of 

Columbia  business. 

April  10.  — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Bailey  (Deni.,  Texa«» 
speaks  in  support  of  his  amendment  to  the  railruaii- 
rate  bill  denying  to  inferior  courts  the  p<nver  to  sax- 
pen<l  orders  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

 The  House  continues  deliate  on  the  Post^Oflice  ap' 

prupriation  bill. 

April  12.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Foraker  (Rep.,  Ohio) 
defines  his  amendment  to  the  railru:ul-rate  bill. 

April  13.— The  Senate  pasises  a  large  number  of  pri- 
vate-pen.sion  bills. 

April  1(5.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Heyburn  (Rep.,  Idaho) 
speaks  on  the  railroad-rate  bill;  Mr.  Tillman  (I)eni., 
S.  C. )  intro<luces  a  resolution  providing  for  an  investiga- 
tion into  alleged  cam[)aign  contributions  made  by  na- 
tional Ijanks  The  House  pH.s»es  the  bill  removingthe 

internal  revenue  tttx  on  denatured  alcohol. 

April  17.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Tillman  (Dem.,  S.  C.) 
speaks  at  length  on  his  resolution  to  invi'stigate con- 
tributions U)  campaign  funds  by  national  btinks. 

April  18.— The  House  pa.sjses  the  bill  to  extend  the 
national  irrigation  law  to  Texas. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-AMERICAN. 

March  21.— President  Roos«>velt  addresses  a  delega- 
tion of  representatives  of  organized  lalxir  who  call  at 
the  White  House  to  present  a  memorial  setting  forth 

their  grievances  Judge  Humphrey,  of  the  Unit«l 

States  District  C«iurt  at  Chicago,  hands  down  a  deci- 
sion declaring  that  the  meat  packers  are  ininmno,  hut 
that  the  indictments  found  by  the  grand  jury  against 
the  [Nicking  corporations  must  stand. 

March  21.— The  House  Committee  on  Naval  AfTain* 
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decides  to  report  in  favor  of  the  constnietioo  of  a  great 
battleship  having  a  probable  dispbioemoiktof  80,000  toui 
the  cost  not  to  exceed  |tlO,000,oaa 

April  2  — Governor  Higginv.  of  Xi-w  York,  Rigins  the 
Amutrong  bill  postponiug  until  November  15  the  an- 
nual deetloosof  the  New  York  Life,  Mutual  Life,  and 

two  other  insurance  compKnios. . .  .Gov.  .lefferKnn  Davf«, 
of  Arkansas,  wins  in  tbt-  priiiiiiriLs  the  nuiniuatiuu  fur 
rnit#d  States  Senator. 

April  3.— The  Chicago  election  results  in  a  vote  to 
acquire  the  atreet'irAilwHy  pru;)erties  hat  the  proposi- 
ti.in  t.i  <i;uT;itc  them  fail>  of  .i  two  rhirtls  majority  (see 

pay«  549;  Sliennati  M.  Becker  (Kep.)  isi  elected  mayor 

of  Hilwiiukef>.  hikI  HeDiy  M.  Beardeley  (Repw)  mayor 

of  Kaii«a>;  Ciiy.  Mo. 

April  y. — Representative  James  S.  Sherman,  of  New 
York,  is  elect«Hl  chairman  of  the  RepnhlicBn  Congna- 
wonal  Campaign  Committee. 

April  11.— The  Ne%v  York  State  Senate  passes  the 
bill  tiubtstittitliiganoonliiig  tax  for  the  ipreaent mort- 
gage tajc. 

Aprfl  l&^Tt  la  annoanced  that  the  pnenmatle  mall 

tnbe  service  of  New  York  anil  other  cities  is  to  be  pro- 
vided for  by  ConjfresM  in  the  Post-Ufflce  appropriation 

btll  (see  page  58()  )  Mes.sr.1.  Greene  and  Gay  nor  are 

found  guilty  in  the  United  Statea  Court  at  Savannah, 

Ga..  of  conspiracy  and  embezzlement  Four  more  in- 

M>r;itiLi'  liills  art'  tltially  pasM-d  bs  the  Xi'W  'S'ork  Legtlk 
lature  and  go  to  the  governor  fur  his  .signature. 

April  tS.— Meesnk  6>«ene  and  Oaynor  are  fined  1875,' 
7t9.90  each  and  sent«nc«d  to  four  years'  imprisonment. 

April  14. — ^In  a  speech  on  the  man  with  the  muck- 
rake,'* delivered  at  the  lasrlng  of  the  cornerstone  of  tha 
lu  xv  office  building  of  tliP  House  of  RepresentatlveH,  at 
Washington,  President  Hoasevelt  advocatea  a  pn^rea- 
live  tax  on  inberitanoeB. 

April  17.— It  is  announce<l  by  the  Department  of  Jn»- 
tice,  at  Washington,  that  Charles  E.  Hiighes,  of  New 
York,  and  Alexander  Simpson,  Jr.,  of  I'eiiusylvatiia, 
iiave  been  retained  by  the  Government  to  go  over  the 
evidence  in  regard  to  the  relaUons  between  eonl-cMry- 
ing  companies  and  coal  mininp  companies  and  prose- 
cute any  suits  that  may  be  thought  advisable. 

April  IK— President  Rooeevett  sends  a  special  mea- 
To  Cnnuresa  urging  the  pa8.<iage  of  a  law  limiting 

ilie  iuniuiiiity  of  witne«ises  in  trust  prosecutions. 

POLITICS  AND  OOVERNMENT  FOREIGN. 

March  21. — The  compensation  rommiv-iion  in  Snuth 
Africa  completes  its  work  ;  claims  for  losses  sustained 
in  the  Boer  war  amoant  to  $31O,O0U,0UO....The  Britiiih 
Honae  of  Comroona,  by  a  vote  of  878  to  IIOi,  rejects  a 
motion  of  Joseph  riiaiiiV>erlain  for  the  appointment  of 
a  royal  commiaaion  to  iavwitigate  Chineoe  lntx>r  in  the 
TrHDSvaaU 

March  *2'2.— T)ie  aprpenifnt  hotween  the  Briti^ih  fJov- 
ernmenl  and  the  teleph<iue  cuuipiiuy  is  niatie  public 

March  SS.— A  national  Welsh  conference  at  Cardiff 
resolves  in  favor  of  a  Welsh  council  of  education.... 
The  lower  house  of  the  Austrian  parliament  jmsses  the 
first  reading  of  the  electoral-reform  bill. 

March  24.— The  Council  of  the  Empire,  of  Ruaeia, 
votes  in  favor  of  a  loan  of  t5,O0O,O0O  to  landlords  who 
soffere<l  in  the  agrarian  troubles. 

March  27.— The  select  committee  of  the  British  Houae 


of  Commons  takes  evidence  on  the  question  of  provid 
ing  meals  for  school  children. . .  .The  bill  for  the  pur- 
diase  of  Japanese  railways  by  the  government  Is  paBsed 

by  the  House  after  amendment  by  tbs  PlSts. 

March  28.- The  Qerman  Reichstag  psaws  the  navy 
bill  Against  the  votes  of  the  Socialists  and  the  Radical 

Left. . .  •Thetradi'sdi'^ptitesbill  introduced  in  the  Britis!) 
House  of  Commons  by  the  Attorney-General  pruvttles 
that  no  redress  can  be  obtained  from  union  funds  for 
any  act  unless  the  act  WM  authorised  by  the  governing 
body  of  the  union. 

March  29.— The  Natal  ministry  resigns  because  of  the 
suapeasiom  by  tlie  imperial  govcrament  of  the  executioa 
of  twelve  natives  for  the  murder  of  a  policeman.... 
The  firstof  the  Russian  elections  for  inf-nibership  in  the 
Council  of  the  Empire  results  in  the  choicu  of  twelve 

Conservatives  In  the  municipal  elect  i<ins  in  Russia 

outside  of  St.  Petersburg  theConetitutiooal  Democrats 
score  sweeping  victories. 

March  90.  —  Sir  TIenry  Campbell -Bannerman  an- 
nouQces  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  that  be  will 
support  the  bill  of  the  Labor  party  providing  for  the 
complntp  immunity  of  trade-union  funds  and  against 

the  go%*ernmenfs  measure  It  is  announced  in  the 

British  Hou.se  of  Lords  that  the  home  government  ims 
decided  to  leave  to  tlie  Natal  government  freedom  of 
action  in  the  ease  of  execution  of  rebellious  natives 

March  31 — The  Natal  ministry  withdraws  its  redg- 
nation,  and  the  execntiou  of  the  twelve  rebellioua  na- 
tives is  set  for  April  3. 

April  2. — Nationalists,  Labor  members,  and  some 
Liberals  in  the  Britiah  House  of  Commons  denounce 
the  government's  action  in  Natal ,  where  the  twelve 

natives  convicTod  of  rel>ellion  ar« executed. ..  .In  the  St. 
Petersburg  elections  the  Constitutional  I>«mocrats  win 
by  lari^  majorities. 

April  5. — The  Russian  Government  T^tnre^  the  for- 
mer strict  censorship  of  the  press  in  St.  I'etersburg. 

.XpriHi  — Alexander  Wekerle  isappointed  Hungarian 

Premier  to  form  a  conciliatory  cabinet  The  question 

of  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  on  Canadian  cattle  is 
discussed  in  the  British  House  of  Conunous. 

April  8.— One-third  of  the  Russiaa  national  parlia- 
ment is  chosen ;  of  the  178  members  elected,  there  is 

attid  to  be  not  one  reactionary. 

April  9.— The  education  bill,  the  principal  measure 
on  the  Liberal  programme  at  this  session  of  the  British 

Parliament,  is  introduced  lu  the  House  of  Commons 
and  parses  first  readiug. 

April  18.— The  New  Zealand  government  establtshea 

agencies  for  the  retail  sale  of  coa!  mined  by  the  state. 

April  17.— It  is  announced  that  Hu.ssia  haa  succeeded 
in  getting  a  8  per  cent,  loan  of  f4M,000,00(^  which  will 

be  issued  at  88. 

April  18.— It  is  stated  that  the  Constitutional  Demo- 
crats elected  to  the  Russian  imrliament,  while  divided 
on  a  political  programme,  unite  in  favoring  autonomy 
for  Poland. 

INTBRNATtONAK  RSt,ATION8. 

March  98l— It  is  announced  at  St.  Petersburg  that 
Russia  would  favor  the  tunnel  under  Bering  Strait  aa 
tending  to  make  an  ally  of  the  United  States  in  the  Far 

East  (see  page  5W2). 

March  'H.—  The  Sultau  of  Turkey  declines  to  accede 
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to  Great  Britain's  mqiuet  to  withdraw  troope  firom 
Tabah. 

Mnrch  'X— Ambassador  White  informs  the  State 
Departmeut  at  Watthiogton  that  the  conierenoe  at  Al- 
gedras  has  i»raotteall]r  teaefaed  an  agveetnent  on  the 

quesfion  of  policing  MnnK-co. 

Miirclt  27. — 'Die  Moroccau  conference  provisionally 
adopts  a  clause  drafted  bjr  American  dele^ites  pirovid- 
ing  tbat  the  viiplonifitir  corps  at  Tangier  shall  receive 
reports  of  the  operaiiuus  o£  the  Franco-Span iiih  police. 

April  8.— Russia  subodts  to  the  United  Statea  a 
proposal  that  the  Hagne  eonference  xeooaTene  early  in 
the  sammer. 

April  4.— The  topics  to  be  considered  at  the  Pan- 
American  Conference  at  Rio  Janeiro  in  July,  1906»  are 
made  publle  in  Washington. 

April  .').— The  Newfoundland  government  sends  a 
warsbip  after  American  trawlers  which  are  alleged  to 
have  invaded  the  three-mile  limit  (see  page  8B1). 

April  7.  The  Ru.'isian  Government  is  informcci  tliat 
till!  dai«  proponed  for  the  second  peace  conference  at 
The  Hiigue  isnot  satisfactory  to  the  United  Stalei.... 
The  Atorooean  oonveDiion  is  signed  at  Algeclms,  and 
the  conference  adjonrns  tfne  die. 

April  0.— Ja|>an  aunounoes  that  after  June  1  foreign 

consuls  may  go  to  Mukden. 

April  12.— Russia  agrees  to  accept  a  later  dale  for 
the  Hague  conference, 

April  18.— The  Roumanian  GoTsmmeut,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  RuMtiisn  police,  decides  to  expel  Matu- 
Chenko.  h  iuli  r  of  tin-  Knlm  Poternkin  mutiny. 

April  18 —Turkish  troops  practically  annihilate  four 
Bulgarian  hands  in  the  Melnlk  district  ot  UaoedMif  a. 

OTHBR  OCCURRBNCBS  OP  THB  MONTH. 

.Miirdi  Jl  — The  congress  of  miners  in  the  nopth  of 
France  retiulves  on  a  general  strike. 

March  SS. — A  gas  explosion  in  a  mine  at  Century, 
TV*.  Va.,  buries  15^  iiii-ti, 

March  The  New  Yorlc,  New  Haven  A;  Hartford 
Railway  announces  a  stock  Increase  of  more  than 

Ht.fHio.oon. 

March  29.— The  conference  of  bituminous-ooal  oper- 
ators and  miners  at  Indianapolis  adjourns  without 

agreement  The  new  Unltrd  States  battleship  Kew 

Jtrst  y  breaks  the  speed  record  fur  her  clas*. 

-March  30.— Thirtwn  n»en,  after  twentydaysof  suffer' 
log  in  the  coal  pits  at  Conrriires,  France,  are  brought 
to  the  surface  alive. 

March  8L— <One  hundred  and  si.vty  thousand  mine 
workers  quit  work  in  the  anthracite  region  ot  Pennsyl- 
vania....The  new  Rttdson  River  steamer  IfendHcllc 
liuiiHOU,  the  larL,'i'-^t  ri\or  st<-.-iiMer  in  the  WOrtd*  is  StIO- 
cettHfully  launched  at  New  burg,  N.  V. 

April  a.— Disorders  are  renewed  in  the  coal  districts 

in  tlie  north  of  Kraru  r  The  bituminous  operator?*  in 

tilt'  l*itt«.biinj  disiiitL  signed  the  IWi  wage  scale.... 
A<  1 1  j[i  Tak<  II  ;it  Ziun  City  renioviiig Dr«  Dowie  from 
Ic.KUT.sliip  ami  conrtscntiiig  hi.-<  private  property  there. 

April  4.— Scoivtary  Taft  speaks  at  the  exerciMa*  at 
tlu-  twenty  fifth  anniversary  of  Tuskegee  I tistltttte,  at 
Tui^kegee,  Ala. 

April  5.— The  volcano  of  Vesnviu«  is  in  violent  erup- 
tion, cirn!.  I-  and  .hnIh'?*  falling  in  Naples,  and  the  in- 
liabitauts  of  uear-by  villages  lleeiug  iu  terror. 


April  6.— The  Roft-coal  miners  in  the  Pittsburg  di*- 
trict  return  to  work ;  the  Ohio  operators  aak  Preudeet 
RoosevtAt  to  appoint  an  arbitration  committee. 

April  ~— Bosco  Trecase,  a  vilhige  on  t)ic  southern 
slope  of  Vesuvius,  is  reported  destroyed  by  the  streanu 
cf  lava. 

April  10.  Vesuvius  resiinies  its  activity  ;  a  market 
in  .N'aples  collapses  from  the  weight  of  ashes  on  lu 
roof,  killing  twelve  persons  and  fnturtng  over  one 

hundred. 

April  17.— The  aothracite-coal  operators  formally  re- 
fuse the  demands  of  the  mi  nera. 

April  IS  — Erirthquake  ami  On-  practically  destroy 
the  city  of  San  Francisco  and  cause  gieat  loss  of  life 
(see  page  IMl). 

OBITUARY. 

March  21.— ProL  James  Mills  Peirce.  the  oldest 
member  of  the  Harvard  flaculty  in  point  of  service  aod 
one  of  Ti  l  In  t  known  matheniiiti(  iuns  in  the  Unit«i 
States,  ;i — Congressman  George  R.  Patterson,  of  tlw 
twelfth  Pennsylvania  dbitrict,  «8....Mrs.  A.  D.  T. 
Whitney,  the  story-wtiter,  G4. 

March  33.— Dr.  Robert  Ogden  Ooremus,  the  New 
York  chemist,  88.... Warren  B.  Mosher,  secntary  ef 

the  Catholic  Summer  School  of  America,  4fi. 

March  da— Ras  Makonnen,  (psvemor  of  Hsrrsr, 
Abyssinia. 

March  24    Ex-^kfayor  Samuel  H.  Ashbridge,  of 

Philadelphia,  56. 

March  SS.- Dr.  Albert  Presoott  Marble,  ahsociate 
auperlntendent  of  public  schools  of  Xew  York  City,  iK 

March  28.— Prof.  L.  Smith  Beale,  F.R.S.. 

March  29 —Justice  Wilmot  M.  Smith,  of  the  New 

York  Supreme  Cmirt,  54. 

April  4— Prince  William  of  Schaumburg-Llppe. 
. . .  .Princess  Louise,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Denmark. 
30. . .  .Gt  ii.  R.iimm   Blanco,  Spanish   commander  in 
Cuba  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-Americsn  War,  is 
1886,  74. . .  .Ixvrd  Comptoo,  the  former  Bishop  of  Ely. «. 

April  r>.— Ea.stman  Johnson,  the  well-known  .\ineri 
can  portrait  painter,  .Charles  Martin,  the  EngUah 
portrait  painter. . .  .Sir  Wyke  Baylis.s  pre-sident  of  the 
Royal  Society  uf  British  Artists,  71). 

April  &— Alexander  Lange  lUelland,  the  Norwegian 
author,  57.... Weston  Flint,  former  librarian  of  tl» 
Washington,  U.C.,  public  library.  71. 

April       Bishop  Benjamin  Wistar  Morfia,  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Dioceae  of  Oregon,  87. 

April  10.— Prof.  Nathaniel  S.  Shaler,  dean  ef  the 

Lawrence  Scientitie  School.  Ifarvurd  Tuivcr^it} ,  f'-> 

April  11.— Jameii  A.  Bailey,  owner  of  the  Barnuin  & 
Bailey  Circus,  80. 

April  12.— Gen.  Warren  T.  Edgarton,  veteran  of  the 

Civil  War. 

April  13.— Richard  Garnett,  the  Engrlisb  lihwiso 

and  author,  Tl  Sir  Kobert  Thnrbnni  r.  rrtw  |)rf 

mier  of  Newfoundland,  70  Arthur  Turuure.  ediror 

and  publisher  of  \'o'Jhc,  50. 

April  Idw— Ernest  B.  Kruttschnitt.  one  of  themort 
prominent  lawyers  of  Louisiana,  5*. 

April  17.— Mrs.  Nora  Hopper  Cheuoa,  theBogUih 
poet  and  uoveliat,  35. 
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ACOMrARTSOX  of  the  mapnitn.lo  of  great 
rlisasters  is  always  diffirult.  an<l  in  any  cas<! 
tt  can  n*'ver  lie  accurate  at  lli<r  very  nMunent  of 
the  event.  Certainly  the  loss  of  life  and  prop- 
erty catise.l  by  eartluiuake  and  fire  in  San 
Francisco  on  Wednesday.  April  IS,  and  tho 
♦lays  immediately  following  must  stand  upon 
the  record  as  one  of  tho  most  terrible  of  modern 
visitations.  The  civilize<l  world  was  still  aghast 
&t  tlie  devastation  caused  in  tho  Neapolitan  re- 
gion by  the  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  in  the 
earlier  part  of  April,  when  an  even  greater 
calamity  from  seismic  disturbance  was  inflicted 
upon  San  Francisco  and  the  >rogions  adjacent 
thereto. 

That  district  has  always  been  subject  to  earth- 
quake shocks,  and  has  been  visited  repeatedly 
within  the  present  cen- 
tury, in  some  instances 
with  a  considerable  dam- 
age to  proi)erty.  For 
that  reason  it  had  never 
))een  customary  to  build 
brick  or  stone  structures 
in  San  Francisco,  and 
even  as  recently  as  the 
present  year  statistics 
would  show  that  more 
than  yo  i)er  cent,  of  the 
buildings  were  of  wood. 
Furthermore,  it  is  only 
in  recent  years  that  San 
Francisco  has  ventured 
to  build  any  high  struc- 
tures. The  Chronicle 
laiiliiing,  constructed  in 
1M!»0.  ten  stories  high, 
was  a  decided  innova- 
tion. More  recently  a 
number  of  tall  steel- 
framed  buildings  have 
gone  up.  as  our  illustra- 
tions make  readily  ap- 
|)arent.  Just  what  les- 
sons for  architects  and 
builders  are  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  shock  of 
April  IS  will  in  due 
time  be  well  understood. 
There  bad  always  b<;en 
attempts  made  to  guard 
against  earthquake  dam- 
ago  by  special  methods 


of  bracing,  anil  by  provision  for  unusual  elas- 
ticity in  frajiies. 

Tlus  larger  part  of  the  proi)crty  loss  of  San 
Francisco  was  due  to  thespreail  of  conflagration. 
The  earthquake  wreckage  would  naturally  have 
start«'d  many  fires,  while  also  destroying  tho 
water-supply  and  thus  putting  the  fire  depart- 
ment practically  out  of  business.  Vnder  such 
circumstances,  a  worulen  city  like  San  Francisco 
is  bound  to  suffer  far  more  from  flames  than 
would  a  city  built  of  brick  or  stone.  In  its 
earlier  history  San  Francisco  was  repeatedly 
swept  hy  great  fires,  and  it  must  seemingly  al- 
ways be  peculiarly  liable  to  conflagration. 

The  great  disaster  comes  at  a  time  when  thi» 
brilliant  and  interesting  metropolis  of  the  Pacific 
coast  felt  itself  to  be  entering  upon  the  most 


Cof^yright,  i><4,  by  C.  S.  HainuioiMl     Ou.,  .\c»  \'  ik. 
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TWO  VIEW8  or  MAItKET  STHECT.  «HOWI>0  ON  THF.  LEfT  THE  " CHBONICI.E "  Uril.ni.NO,  WITH  THE  TI^K  TOWER,  AND  OS 
THE  KUiliT  THE  IX>»TV  "i  Al.l."  III'lt.DINU  AM)  THE  PALACE  HOTEL  IN  THE  HIHTAN<'I~  ALL.  THEIsC  Ul'ILUINUS  WERE 
UEMTHOYEU  BV  THE  EIKKT  K^VHTHgL'AKE  8HOCK  (IN  THE  MOIININU  OF  APHIL  18. 


A  VIEW  or  THE  OREAT  CITY  HALL  OF  SAN  FilANriMX).  WHICH  COLLAPSED  IN  THE  CAHTHQCAKX.    IT  IB  SAID  TO 

HAVE  COST  t:.uuu.oui). 
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THB  FAMOCH  CUIVY  HOrSE.  OX  81TRO  HEIonTB.  BAN  FRANCISCO.  WHICH  WAS  RKPORTED  TO  HAVE  ENTIRELY  DISAPPEARED  . 

IN  THE  CON\a'U!ION  CAl'HBD  BV  THE  EARTHQl'AKE. 


prosperous  period  of  all  its  history.  Of  its  four 
hundred  tlioU!*and  people,  it  was  estimated  on 
the  day  followiiij^?  the  earthquake  that  fully  one- 
fourth  were  driven  from  their  homes.  Many 
thousands  escnpt'd  across  the  bay  to  ()aklan<l. 
Berkeley,  and  the  adjoining;  districts.  Other 
thousands  were  sheltered  in  tent.s  in  the  great 
Golden  (iate  Turk,  hy  virtue  of  prompt  action 
on  the  part  of  the  military  forces  of  tlu-  Fnited 
States  stationed  at  the  Presidio,  under  the  com- 
mand of  (leneral  Funslon. 

San  Francisco  will  nut  have  lost  courage,  and 
the  city  will  rise  from  its  ashes  l-etter  appointed 
and  finer  than  ever.  Chicago,  Iloston.  and 
Baltimore  havp  shown  how  speedily  and  with 
what  undaunted  energy  American  cities  restore 
themselves  after  great  fires.  Hut  although  ."^iin 
Francisco  will  not  remain  in  ruins.  tlnTe  must 
lie  great  mourning  and  wiil«spr<>ad  sympathy 
for  an  appalling  destruction  of  human  life,  due 
to  the  earthquake  rather  than  to  the  fire. 

It  would  seem  that  in  pro|)ortion  to  their 
numbers  and  wealth  some  of  the  smaller  cities 
of  California  suffered  almost  as  seriously  as 
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did  San  Francisco.  The  educational  world  was 
shocked  to  learn  of  the  havoc  wrought  in 
the  buildings  of  Leland  Stanford  University, 
which  is  located  at  Palo  Alto,  gome  thirty  mibs 
south  of  San  Francisco.  Fortunately,  the  en- 
dowed wealth  of  the  university  is  so  great  that 


THE  Ht>PKIN»  AND  .STANFOHU  ll»>ll>r.NrKS  ON  "NOB"  HII.U 
.SAN  I  UAN<  ISCO.  I>E'*TROYKD,  WITH  AL.L  THAT  PAKT  OF  THE 
CITY.  HY  FIKK  UN  APRIL  19. 
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A  VIBW  or  TBB  INKKR  QrADtlANGI.E  OT  UTA.AVD  BTANPOBD 
CNIVSRSITY,  AT  PALO  ALTO. 


THE  rAMOl'8  PALACE  IIOTBU  OP  BAN  PRANCIflCO. 
DB8THOYED  BT  FIRE. 


it  can  easily  recover  from  its  disaster.  There 
were  great  losses  at  Santa  Kosa,  north  of  San 
Francisco,  where  many  were  reported  dead,  and 
much  of  the  city  was  destroyed  by  fire ;  and 
other  towns  beyond  Santa  Rosa  suflfered  seri- 
ously. In  San  Jos^.  and  elsewhere  in  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley,  there  was  loss  of  life  and  destruc- 
tion of  property.  The  town  of  Salinas.  118 
miles  south  of  San  Francisco,  was  very  badly 
injured  by  the  earthquake,  but  there  was  no  loss 
of  life,  .'-ioveral  distinct  shocks  were  also  felt  as 
far  south  as  Los  Angeles. 

Our  map  shows  the  position  of  San  Francisco, 
which  is  almost  surroumled  by  water.  Kxcept 
for  one  line  from  the  south,  railwuv  trafTic  ter- 


minates at  Oakland,  and  San  Francisco  is  reached 
by  ferries.  The  earthquake  cut  off  communica- 
tion both  by  rail  and  by  telegraph,  and  this  added 
to  the  difficulty  and  distress  of  the  situation. 
Whether  or  not  this  California  disaster  is  related 
in  some  way  to  the  recent  activity  of  Vesuvius, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  lonfr 
lines  or  belts  of  seismic  disturbance.  Vpoa 
these  things  we  shall  hear  much  and  doubtless 
learn  something  from  scientific  students  and 
oliservers.  San  Francisco's  dangerous  liabil- 
ity to  earthquakes  has  long  been  well  known, 
and  the  valleys  extending  both  northward  and 
southward  seem  ilestined  to  simultaneous  dis- 
turbances. 


VLKW  ur  THX  MA88IVB  CONSTBDCTION  BMPLOVP.U  IN  THK  BCILOINUH  OP  THE  LKLAitD  8TANPURU  UMVKBflITT,  AT 

PALO  ALTO,  CALIPOHMA. 
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ANTHRACITE  INDUSTRY. 


BY  FREDERIC  WILLIAM  UNGER. 


"ABOUT  twenty  years 
ago."  said  a  retired 
civil  engineer,  a  few  weeks 
since,  to  a  jfroup  of  litorary 
men  in  Philadelphia,  "  I  was 
liuildinga  railway  trestle  on 
aflioriepur  of  tlie  Reading 
gygtein.    Mr.  Baer,  then  an 
aUorney  for  the  company, 
was  ono  of  a  party  of  ofllcials 
inspecting  the  work.    As  we 
walkf'd  out  on  the  loose  tim- 
bers I  heard  an  exclamation 
Wiintl.  and  turning,  saw  Mr. 
Ilaer  slightiy  in  advance  of 
the  others  and  apparently 
hesitating.    I  also  thought 
his  face  was  paler  than  be 
fore,  and  said:  "Mr.  Baer, 
if  you  feel  at  all  nervous  we 
can  turn  back." 

•  No.  I  ll  not  turn  back," 
was*  the  deliberate  reply,  and 
as  I  was  about  to  further 
UfKe  against  possible  danger, 
he  continued  :  "  My  life  is 
in  tJiP  liantls  of — George  F. 
Haer."' 

The  story  illustrates  tliu 
superb  deterjnination,  confi- 
•lence.  and  self-control  which 
are  the  keynotes  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  president  of  tlie 
I'liiiadelphia  &  Reading  Rail- 
way system.  Since  he  has 
as.siuni  d  the  management  of 
lhesi«j  properties  the  valua- 
tion of  its  securities  has  in- 
creased over  one  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  while  the 
atli-ndant  appreciation  of 
values  in  the  anthracite-coal 
imiustry  under  his  leader- 
siiip  has  reached  an  almost  incalculably  larger 
amount. 

To-day  Mr.  Baer  stands  as  a  militant  apostle 
of  vested  interests,  of  private  ownership,  and  of 
private  control,  lie  is  the  head  of  one  of  our 
greatest  industries,  and  perhaps,  at  the  present 
time,  the  most  conspicuous  of  that  group  of  men 


MR.  aEOKoe  r.  uaek. 

who  have  iH reeled  tlio  amazing  economic  devel- 
opments of  the  past  twu  de'cades  in  this  country, 
lie  is  also  the  target  against  which  are  hurled 
the  most  turgid  criticisms  by  the  opposition  in 
the  contest  which  for  the  second  time  within  a 
few  years  has  t>rought  the  forces  of  capitalism 
and  labor-unionism  to  a  state  of  critical  tension. 
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Neither  rhetorical  nor  other  attacks  ever  cause 

the  gliphtest  wavorinjj  from  liis  si  t  purpose  on 
the  part  of  tJiis  captain  of  industry.  He  has  tho 
Btrenpth  of  sinwrity.  Ho  believcsi  in  the  cor- 
rectnt'88  ot  his  position,  and  for  the  enhancement 
of  the  interests  wliidi  lie  represents  Mr.  Raer 
may  be  expected  to  continue  a  stubborn  fight 
with  all  the  craft  and  all  the  strength  of  a  rein- 
carnate Ulysses. 

The  magnitude  of  the  interests  wliirh  ci-nter 
in  this  man's  personality,  tho  8tralr;^ic  position 
he  orrjipies.  and  the  portentousuess  of  the  re- 
sults dependent  upon  liis  action,— all  combine 
to  make  of  general  interest  an  analysis  of  the 
characteristics  and  steps  by  vhich  he  has  at> 
tained  his  present  place.  Mr.  Baer  1=;  fsscn 
tially  a  self  developed  man.  holding  a  unique 
position  in  tho  world  of  affairs  becau«?  of  the 
implicit  confidence  with  which  he,  although 
comparatively  not  a  wealthy  man,  has  been  in- 
vested with  the  leadership  and  control  of  im- 
mense properties  by  far  wealthier  individuals, 
as  well  as  by  thousands  of  smaller  investors. 
Lonp  and  frequently  pitte<l  against  laV>or- 
unionism,  Mr.  Baer  is  to-day  foremost  among 
tlie  commanding  generals,  on  active  service, 
fighting  the  battle  cf  \-cst'''l  interests  against 
the  advancing  forces  of  raiiii  alisrn, 

STl'DENT,   EPITOK,   l^l  i!\ K v m li,    s  il.liIKH. 

A  brief  survey  of  his  early  career  chiefly  im- 
presses one  with  his  intense  activity  and  versa- 
tility. Descended  from  German  ancestry,  he 
inht'fit.s  tlu' harsher  virtues  accunnuatC'l  hy  thfrn 
iu  tho  centuries  of  oppression  and  persecution 
from  which  they  fled  to  America.  Bom  some 
sixty-four  years  ago,  in  westc^rn  Pennsylvania 
(iSomerset  County),  his  youth  gave  him  but  little 
academic  troining.  which  included  a  brief  year 
at  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  liis  greater 
training  came  from  contnct  with  life  in  his  ex- 
periences as  printer's  dcvii,  «Htiior,  amateur  sur- 
veyor,  and  an  active  military  career  beginning 
as  captain  of  a  volunteer  company  in  the  Civil 
AVar  and  terminating  with  his  discliarge  as  ad- 
jutant-general of  the  Second  Brigaile,  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  This  was  followed  by  his  taking 
Hp  the  study  of  law  and  the  coincidence  of  his 
admission  to  the  bar,  the  trying  and  winuiug 
of  his  first  case,  and  his  twenty-second  birthday. 

CAKKBR  AT  THB  BAR. 

His  first  imi>ortant  stop  toward  fame  and  for- 
tune was  wliLMi  he  retnoviid  to  the  city  of  liead- 
itiu'.  I'a.  riiis  was  at  tlio  iiistaiicc  of  a  tTinn  to 
wiiuso  iriend.ship  he  was  indebted  for  much  of 
bia  advancement  at  that  time, — the  lion.  Daniel 
Ifltneotrout,  Uter  member  of  Oonj^resa,  and  both 


widely  and  affectionately  known*  as  "Uncle 

Dan." 

Within  two  months  the  new  comer  had  of>eiie<i 
his  office  and  permanently  established  his  repa- 
tation  in  a  case  for  which  he  received  a  fee  of 
five  tliousainl  il<illai-n,  which  in  those  davs  was 
considered  something  phenomenal  for  even  the 
leaders  of  the  Berks  County  bar. 

The  second  chapter  in  the  life  of  Georpe  F. 
Haer  now  begins.  Treviously  he  ha<l  oscillatel 
from  one  occupation  to  another,  restlessly  search 
ing  for  the  {>lace  that  fitted  best ;  with  each 
change  and  experience  picking  up  new  informa- 
tiou,  ideas,  forming  new  characteristics,  ex- 
panding and  developing  that  self-confldeneci, 
assurance,  determination,  adaptability,  resourci- 
fulness,  and  self-control  which  enabled  him  in 
lat«'r  yi-ars  to  assume  so  commanding  a  position. 

M  r.  Baer's  ia  an  essentially  legal  mind.  Analy- 
pis.  after   ncqniring    nn    exact  knowledge  of 
conditions,  followed  by  tlie  process  of  construc- 
tion to  which  he  brings  an  exhanstive  knowl- 
edge of  t!jf  law's  requirements  and  jKJssibiiities. 
resjulls  in  a  final  presentation  of  his  case  in  a 
form  which  adds  up  his  conclusions  w^iih  mathe- 
matical irrefutability.  There  ia  little  magnetism 
about  the  man.    His  manner  of  speaking  is 
slow,  deliberate,  quiet,  self-contained — appeal- 
ing ever  and  solely  to  the  intellect,  as  a  master 
of  logic.    lie  often  walks  up  and  down  lli* 
roonj  while  speaking.    In  conversation  or  argu- 
ment, the  clear,  concise,  consecutive,  and  iogicAl 
manner  in  which  htS  sentences  form  themse.vrts 
give  the  impression  that  if  by  listening  closely 
one  might  almost  hear  the  clicking  of  Itis  hmu 
as  it  turns  out  his  words  with  mechanical  pre- 
cision. 

These  characteristics,  peculiarly  helpful  in  die 
field  of  his  chosen  life-work,  were  strongly  rwn- 
forced  by  the  beauty  of  liis  domestic  life,  tlu? 
charm  of  which  has  ever  etmbled  him  to  give  his 
entire  strength  tu  his  work.  Mr.  Baer  iu  bu 
professional  career  has  made  many  and  bitter 
••nemies.  but  no  whisper  of  scandal  or  repreaoh 
has  ever  been  breathed  against  liis  private  life. 
It  is  ideal,  and  the  fact  has  been  to  him  a  tower 
of  strength. 

In  addition,  he  had  tho  habit  of  work,  and 
ever  enjoyed  with  an  exceptional  zest  the  fuii 
occupation  of  all  his  faculties.  "Ihavenewr 
liad  any  drudgery  in  my  life."  he  said  to  tne 
when  questioned.  -  There  are  no  distasU^fal 
tasks  to  me, — I  enjoy  my  work." 

BKOl.NNINUS  IN  FINANCK, — AHVI8KB  OK  J.  P. 
MORGAN. 

Thus  equipped,  OeorttQ  P.  Baer  rapidly  (orgtA 
ahead,  until  within  »  WQV^  tiote  bo  waa  Uie  w* 
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disputed  leader  of  tko  Berks  County  bar.  First 
as  attorney  for  the  Berks  CouDty  Railroad,  and 
later  for  iho  Roadiiif^  svstrm.  when  his  success- 
ful opposition  to  that  corporation  in  many  minor 
suits  made  him  necessary  to  it,  he  became  identi- 
fied with  corporate  interests  and  the  I  usIdoss  of 
railway  transportation.  Many  im|K)rt;int  cases 
camo  to  him,  both  in  rennsylvaiiia  and  in  other 
States,  but  althougli  earning  a  large  income  and 
having  achievoi]  an  cnviiilih"  jiositinn,  he  had  not 
"arrived  "  in  bis  fullest  and  most  complete  capa- 
city.   He  was  yet  to  emerge  as  a  financier. 

The  panic  of  '73  prostrated  many  of  the  indus- 
tri<^8  and  business  enterprises  of  l^erks  County, 
and  naturally  Baer  became  interested  m  their 
reorganization.  Among  others  who  suffered  at 
this  time  was  the  Lankiii^;  firin  of  lUishont?  Broth- 
ers. Their  properties  included  valuable  paper 
mills  and  iron  furnsces,  which  with  other  inter- 
ests were  valued  at  from  $4,000,000  to  #5.000,. 
000,  and  were  heavily  invclvcil  Baer  was  made 
assignee,  and  after  uiaimguig  tlie  properties  for 
a  few  years  bought  them  in  and  assumecl  their 
oMiirations,  forming  the  Bushont^  Paper  Com- 
pany and  the  Keystone  Furnace  Company.  The 
venture  was  hazardons  in  the  extreme,  yet  for- 
tunate subsequent  business  conditions  justifie  i 
the  Tnnv**.  The  business  prospcrrrl,  art'l  yielded 
a  handsome  income,  and  iu  additiou,  nut  only 
further  developed  the  business  side  of  Mr.  Baer's 
charnr'ter.  lnu  also  firmly  esfablisheJ  his  jiDsiiion 
as  a  linancier  and  as  a  capitalist.  This  was  in 
the  early  eighties.  Soon  after,  he  became  the 
confidential  adviser  of  J.  P.  Morgan  in  the  State 
of  iVnnsylvania.  a  fact  which  difl  not  becotne 
generally  known  for  many  years  after.  At  this 
point  a  story  of  Morgan  and  Baer  is  pertinent. 

**A  UAH  WHO  CAK  DO  THINOft." 

Some  years  ago.  a  group  of  New  York  finan- 
ciers interested  in  acquiring  entrance  for  a  cer- 
tain railway  system  into  Pittsburg  wore  in  con- 
sultation over  what  seemed  some  insurmountable 
legal  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  desires.  .Ml 
but  Baer.  wlio  was  present,  had  expresseil  tlifir 
opinion  that  the  thing  was  impossible.  Morgan 
finally  turned  to  him  and  asked  : 
What  do  you  tliink  aboat  it  ?" 

"  1  believe  it  can  be  done,"'  was  the  terse  reply  ; 
"  in  fact,  I  have  already  prepared  a  brief  on  the 
subject,  which  is  in  my  desk,  and  if  you  will 
Lrive  rne  time  to  eonsult  it  and  consider  the  sub- 
ject 1  am  certain  that  1  can  show  you  how  it 
can  be  accomplished.** 

Mr.  Morgan  looked  at  him  a  moment,  and 
tben.  u'itb  a  liearty  slap  on  his  back,  exelaimed  : 

"  You're  my  roan  ;  I  want  a  man  wiio  can  do 
Okings.'' 


The  meeting  was  adjourned,  and  when  recon- 
vened Baer  made  good  his  promise,  after  which 
the  tliinpr  was  accoiiiplishrd . 

Among  those  present  at  the  first  meeting  was 
President  Harris,  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
Railway.  8oon  after  these  ocenrrenoss,  he  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Baer. 

Far-sight  and  preparedness  are  two  of  his 
ch ief  characteristics.  Seeing,  many  years  ahead, 
the  ol'vii'iis  Ticfefsi^ities  of  the  interests  with 
which  he  was  ideutilied.  Mr.  Baer  has  freipient- 
ly,  as  in  the  above  instance,  come  {prepared 
beforehand  to  clear  the  difficulties  from  the 
situations  which  his  colleagues  had  not  antici- 
pated. Thus,  without  the  arts  of  the  courtier, 
indifferent  to  personal  sjrmpathies  or  antipa- 
thies, witl:nnt  remnrse  to  flattery  or  cajolery. 
Mr.  Baer  relies  on  a  blunt  statement  of  facts, 
and  as  the  interests  he  serves  usually  are  bet- 
tered by  following  the  load  of  his  judgment,  ho 
has  mride  hinusi  If  a  preeminently  necessary  part 
of  their  organization. 

Mr.  Baer  is  a  cold-tempered  man.  When  his 
convictions  are  formed,  lie  adheres  to  them  with 

a  tenacity  that  in  a  lesser  charaeter  woidd  be 
sheer  slul^THirnness.  but  which  in  him  is  rightly 
called  lirnuiess.  lie  believes  tremendously  in 
himself,  and  on  rare  occasions,  in  apparent  con- 
tradietTon  to  hi.s  n«nal  ehara<-ter.  he  ^ives  way  to 
impassioned  speeches  of  which  the  only  criticism 
that  may  be  made  is  that  they  are  impolitic. 
However  irritating  they  niay  bo  to  the  radical 
mind,  they  only  .strengthen  the  confidence  in 
which  he  is  held  l)y  the  conservatives.  When 
on  the  occasion  of  his  Western  trip,  a  year  ago, 
he  made  th"  ?tati'ment  at  Colorado  Springs, 
"  Strikes  began  with  Genesis.  They  originated 
at  the  beginning  of  the  world.  Cain  was  the 
first  striker,  and  he  killed  Abel  because  Abel 
was  the  more  prosperous  fellow,"  the  radicals 
raged  with  indignation.  The  con.servatives  may 
have  regretted  the  utterance,  but  the  force  of  his 
evi^b'nt  sincerity  and  tin'  fact  that  lie  but  vnicf.,! 
their  equally  sincere  belief  served  to  strengthen 
his  position  of  leadership,  white  a  stiffening  of 
the  general  position  of  the  conservatives  in  the 
ranks  was  the  result.  8o.  too.  the  incident  of 
his  utterance  during  the  lust  coal  strike  aroused 
similar  conflicting  criticisms. — Tiie  rights  and 
intr  rests  of  the  laboring  rih  n  -vvill  be  looked  after 
and  cared  for,  not  by  the  agitators,  but  by  Chris- 
tian men  to  whom  God  in  his  infinite  wisdom 
has  given  the  control  of  the  property  interests 
of  the  ronntry." 

There  is  a  greater  frankness  between  capital- 
ism and  labor-unionism  to-day  than  formerly. 
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There  is  less  tendeucy  to  ascribe  personal  ani- 
mosity, or  even  baser  motives,  to  the  differences 

which  arise,  while  a  general  acceptanco  of  the 
theory  that  Hifferencp  <tf  interests  only  are  the 
divi»ling  ioices  has  been  substituted.  This  is  an 
advance  from  the  red-flag  and  militia  days,  and 
is  Inrixcly  'iui-  {<<  li.e  p!.iin  manner  of  speakinir. 
—to  the  shirt-sleeve  diplomacy  o£  PresiUeut 
Baer.  In  ttie  present  crisis  of  the  coal  industry 
the  opponng  lea<lers  arc  almost  on  cordial  terms, 
where  even  only  three  years  ago  the  sitaation 
was  far  different. 

V1KW.S  OK   I'l  HUr  l.li-'K. 

Mr.  Baer  has  recently  cxpresseil  his  opinion 
that  men  of  large  business  affairs  should  take 

an  active  interest  in  public  life.  His  Own  name 
ha.s  been  often  mentioned  as  a  possi^>]e  ean-li- 
date  for  Congressional  honors,  i)Ui  lie  has  aiways 
denied  any  such  aspirations.  Although  he  is 
a  iiitniVicr  "f  the  Democratic  party,  w^irh  is 
strong  in  his  home  county,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
he  could  receive  a  majority  of  the  popular  vote 
there  because  of  his  forced  antagonism  to  lalior- 
unionism.  I  once  a^^kr  l  liini  wliy  he  had  never 
entered  the  political  arena.  He  replied  :  "  Be- 
cause there  is  nothing  satisfying  in  a  political 
rareor.     I'Tisiiiess  finniice  are  the  widt-st 

fields  for  ambition  to  express  itself  nowadays." 

Mr.  Baer  is  confessedly  ambitious,  but  be  is 
determined  in  his  ambition  to  achieve  '  some- 
thing wortli  while," — something  that  is  '  satis- 
fying." Of  men  in  public  life  he  has  this  to  say  : 
«  The  man  in  authority  who  fails  to  enforce  the 
law  is  an  irreverent  man,  an»l  in  t!:e  i  y*  of  (}o«l 
will  be  held  responsible  for  any  crimes  commit- 
ted.'* Irreverence  has  a  meaning  for  Mr.  Baer, 
for  he  is  both  a  liberal  supporter  of  tin/  (Ii  rinan 
Hcfi iriii'-d  faitli  .-in  !  its  i  ducational  institutions 
and  a  regular  uLt^  Ji  laui  ui  its  church  services. 

A   BROAU   KANOE  OK  IXTKHKSTS. 

Mr.  Haer  has  carried  the  versatility  of  his 
early  youth  Into  his  later  days.    He  sustains 

many  interests  aside  from  his  business  or  pro- 
fessional dtilies.  His  reading  is  wide  nn<\  *\\ 
versified,  historical  research  coming  ui  i>)r  a 
large  share  of  his  time.  His  private  library  is 
largo  and  of  unusual  value.  He  occasionally 
contributes  a  pa|>er  to  some  of  the  learned 
societies,  and  his  style  in  writing  has  both  a  dis- 
Mnetive  an^i  an  impressive  tone,  while  not  lacking 
in  literary  flavor.  As  an  horti'-'rf 'ir:>t  is  an 
autliurity  on  roses  and  chrysauliiemums,  au'l  lias 
originated  several  varieties  of  the  latter.  At 
his  sloek  farm  near  Heading  is  a  clioice  herd  of 
Alderneys.  As  a  land.scape  gardener  his  ser- 
vices to  his  adopted  city  have  found  permanent 


expression  in  the  park  system,  which  was  iuid 
out  under  his  personal  supervision  as  park  com- 
missioner.   His  chief  recreation  IB  a  variety  of 

oci'^upation,  which  not  only  brinLrH  repr  and  re 
cuperation,  but  also  enables  Lim  to  aceomplisb 
more  things  incidentally  than  many  less-busied 
men  accomi'li>:h  altogether.  AVI  :«t  an.!  cliess 
are  his  favorite  games,  provided  his  antagonist 
is  possessed  of  equal  or  greater  skill.  He  rather 
enjoys  social  life,  and  is  niu<'h  in  )l<>mand  ass 
speaker  at  public  and  private  functions.  He  has 
a  keen  sense  of  humor. 

During  the  last  coal  strike,  T  was  talking  to 
him  about  motlioilsof  learning  to  swim,  in  which 
lie  was  then  interested.  1  inquired  if  he  wm 
able  to  hold  his  head  under  the  water.  WTith  a 
scarcely  perceptible  twinkle  in  his  eye,  lie  re- 
plied :  ''tt*s  about  all  I  can  do  to  keep  my  head 
above  water  jusi  now." 

Mr.  Uaer's  i>re.sidency  of  the  Phtla^lelphia  ft 
lieading  Railway  and  of  the  Central  Railway  of 
New  Jersey  puts  him  in  control  of  over  one- 
third  of  the  anthracite-coal  output  of  the  country. 
In  addition,  he  is  president  of  the  Temple  Iron 
Company,  nominally  a  smail  iron  furnace  prop- 
erty employing  some  two  hundred  men.  Actu- 
ally, it  is  the  holding  company  for  the  properties 
of  tlie  so-called  ••('  •il  Trust."  due  to  tin.'  liberal  i 
provisions  of  its  cit^rt'  r.  wiiich  had  been  re- 
modeled in  the  early  eighties  by  Mr.  Baer,  then 
attorney  for  tlio  company,  who  took  advantSge 
of  a  special  act  of  the  Tennsylvania  Liegislatun*, 
which  was  afterward  repcaletl. 

Mr.  Kaer  later  acquired  the  control  f>f  thecoin- 
pany  and  itj?  ciiarter,  and  when  .Mi.  M  .rirnt)  was 
forming  the  combination  of  coal  operators  Mr. 
Baer  was  ready  with  the  one  necessary  instn- 
ment,— a  charter  eiribodying  privileges  iniiKJjssi 
ble  to  olitiiin  elsewhere.     His  for*>siglit  and  pre- 
paredness matle  possible  the  unidcation  of  uiauy 
conflicting  interests.    Hn  is  now  the  president  of 
this  apparently  in-iL^iiifirant  cori " 'rrition.  nom- 
inally in  the  business  of  manulacturing  iron, 
actually  controlling  the  bulk  of  the  anthraeiu^ 
coal  iiulustry.  aiul  which  has  for  nearly  every 
mejnber  .  f  i;g  I  n.ird  of  directors  the  president  | 
oi  a  gii'.tL  ruil'.vay  system.  I 

In  appearance,  Mr.  Dacr  is  slightly  alwve  I 
medium  height.     He  stamis  pulJierly  erect,  anti 
very  felraiglil.    His  hair  and  beard  are  iron- 
gray  ;  his  py«!8  steel-blu*-.  piercing  ami  pene- 
trating.   However  faulty  your  e.xprossion.  vea 
fi  *•!  iliat  lie  comprehentls.  an<i  that  his  listeuing 
uL  all   is  merely  a  courtesy.    His  eyelids  iff 
fre»|uently  contracted,  and  he  hcdds  iii> 
firmly,  turning  lii?  evs  to  look  aside  wit!i"Ul 
moving  it.    In  dres.s,  iic  is  plain  and  unassumiugr 
— ^tho  typical  Amorioan  man  of  business. 
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"IMMEDIATE  MUNICIPAL  OWNERSHIP"  IN 
CHICAGO,  A  YEAR  AFTER. 

HY  AN  IMPARTIAL  OBSERVER. 


IN'  the  first   days  of 
Ajiril.  iyo:>,  the  vot- 
ers of  rhicapo  elt'Cteil 
Judge  Ktlwani  F.  Dunne, 
"  radical,"   mayor  on  a 
platform  advcicatinfj  "ini- 
mediate "'  niuniei[ial  own- 
ership of  the  surface  rail- 
ways of  the  city.  Tliey 
had  repeat»'dly  declared 
for  municipal  ownership 
at  previous  elections,  hy 
lieavy  majorities,  l  iit 
those   declarations  had 
heen  reganled  as  "  aca- 
•lemic."  because,-  tinder 
the  circumstances,  they 
could   not  lead   to  any 
practical  action.  In  elect- 
ing Judge  I)unne  mayor, 
tlie    voters  deliiierately 
authorized  and  direct<'d 
action.    Judge  Dunnedid 
not  slirink  from  purcliase 
or  condemnation  of  pri- 
vate rights,  and  boldly 
promised  "immediate" 
municijtal  ownership. 
AVhat  he  really  meant,  as 
I  explained  last  y<  ar,  was 
"immediate  8t<  ps  toirav/ 
municipal  ownership." 
The  decisive  victory  he 
won   (Lis  majority  was 
•J.'>,UOO)  was.  aciMirding  to 
all  intelligent  oliservi-rs, 
duo  to  the  word  "imme- 
diate."  The  people  were 
in  a  state  of  revolt  against 
the  traction  companies. 

At  this  writing  e.xactly  a  year  lias  elapsed 
since  Judge  Dunne  received  his  mandate  and 
won  his  great  victory.  Another  c-hction  has 
\jeen  held,  and  one  half  of  Mayor  Duntu'  S  |tro- 
gramme  was  deft-ated  at  that  election,  while  the 
other  half  barely  e.scap<  d  defeat,  Kccurinir  a  ma- 
jority of  a  little  over  :{.0<)0  votes.  What  does 
this  mean  ?  Where  does  Chicago  stand  at  tin; 
present  moment?    What  pr<»gre88,  if  any,  has 


MAYOB  EDVAKU  F.  DUNNE,  Of  CUICAOO. 

the  Dunne  administration  niade  toward  its  goal  ? 
To  put  the  matter  brielly,  what  lias  "a  year  of 
Dunne"  meant  to  Chicago  as  regards  the  solu- 
tion «if  till"  traction  j)roblem  along  the  lines  of 
the  mayor's  pledges  and  platform  'f 

Uefore  giving  an  impartial  answer,  I  may  say 
that  there  are  many  in  Chicago  who  assert  and, 
presumably,  believe  that  Maytjr  Dunne  has.  prac- 
tically speaking,  failed — utterly  and  al>sulutely 
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failed  ;  that  the  people  liave  lost  conOduuce  in 
Ilim, — ^hav«  "  found  him  out,"  as  the  phrase  is, — 
and  have  boronic  convinced  of  the  futility,  nh- 
surdity,  and  iaii;:<  r  of  his  traction  |K)licy,  and  are 
now  resolutely  i){>|x>8ed  thereto.  On  the  other 
haml.  tluT-'  Ml-.'  those  who  hold  that,  taking  the 
conditions  that  have  prevailed  anii  8tiII  prevail 
into  due  account,  Mayor  Dunne  has  Ijeuu  re- 
m&rkably.  if  not  brilliantly,  sueceiafut ;  ttiat  he 
has  i!i-^;ilrivt  il  fine  coura<;e,  consistency,  determi- 
nation, and  sound  judgment,  and  that  the  dis- 
interested, honest  citizens  are  still  behind  or 
with  him  exactly  as  they  were  a  year  ago. 

Curiously  enough,  both  of  these  elements 
point  to  the  results  of  the  recent  aldermanic 
elections  and  the  ao>called  "little  ballot*'  refer* 
endum  as  nITording  proof  r,f  tlicir  rr-spcctive 
views.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  to  turn  at  the 
outset  to  those  .elections  and  their  results. 

THK  THREK  PROPOSITIONS  srBMlTTED  TO  \  OTK. 

The  interest  of  the  city  was  centei»  d  in  the 
little  ballot," — that  is,  in  the  propositions  sub- 

mittcl  t  I  rhe  voters  to  aHrcrtain  their  present 
sentiments  on  the  question  of  street-car  muni- 
cipalisation. 

Throe  propositions  wore  submitted,  —  two 
under  t!io  •' eiuiltling  act  "  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture tliree  years  ago  (tiie  act  wiiich  empowered 
Chicago  to  acquire,  own,  construct,  lease,  and 
operate  street  railways),  an  !  (mc  under  the  pub- 
lic policy  act,  which  merely  provides  for  the 
ascertainment  of  the  ideas  and  preferenoea  of 
the  vot^M  s  touching  questions  uf  popular  interest 
anil  actual  or  supposed  siunificjmro. 

The  first  proposition  wa«i ;  *■  Sliail  the  city  of 
Chicago  proceed  to  o|)erate  street  railways  7  " 

The  second  liroposiiion  may  1f  summarized 
as  follows :  Shall  the  city  issue  seventy-five 
million  dollars'  worth  of  special  bonds  or  trac- 
tion certificates, — iliese  certificates  to  be  secured 
l>y  a  mortgage  on  t'  r  frriction  system  and  to 
constitute  no  general  lialjiliiy  against  the  city, — 
and.  with  the  proceeds  thereof,  purchase,  re- 
habilitate. «-on8truct,  etc..  an  intramural  trans- 
portation system  V 

The  third. — placed  on  tlie  ballot  through  the 
influence  of  a  radical  group  and  the  Hearst  news- 
papers of  Chicago,  and  placed  tliere  f<»r  tactical 
und  strategical  purposes,  to  aid  muitiCipal  own- 
en^hip. — was,  in  effect,  this  :  Shall  the  citj,  in- 
steatl  of  granting  or  renewing  t i  unc;ji>i  s  tf<  trac- 
tion companies,  proceed  to  secure  a  municipal 
traction  system  ? 

<  in  liie  first  i*roposition.  the  vote  stood  :  Yes. 
I'Jj.oiHi ;  No,  I  io.:rj().  Majority  for  municipal 
opcruliun,  less  ihuu  I 'J, 000. 

On  the  secoQil,  the  vote  was  :  Yes,  110,200  ; 


No,  106,800.  Majority  lu  lavor  of  the  |75,000,- 
000  certificate  plan.  3,400. 

The  vote  nn  the  third  proposition  was  pne- 

tically  the  same  as  on  the  second. 

CUTTINO  DOWN  THK  MUNICIPAL  OWNK&SJiir  VOW. 

Thus,  the  anti-franchiii3  and  pro-mnnicipal- 
ownership  side, — the  Dunne  side, — won  by  the 
small,  slender  margin  of  about  3,400  ▼otes.  The 
municipal-operation  proposition  wa.s  liefeatcfl. 
though  the  majority  in  its  favor  was  over  three 
times  as  large.  It  failed  becanso  tbe  State  en- 
abling act  provided  that  a  three-filthy  majority 
should  be  required  to  authorize  operation  rf  s 
municipally  owned  traction  system,  whereas  the 
aoquisition,  construction,  etc.,  of  such  a  system 
niay  be  authorized  and  directed  by  a  l  are  ma- 
jority uf  the  voters  participating  in  any  local 
election. 

in  the  smallness  of  the  pro-ovnerehipmajoritj, 

as  well  as  in  the  defeat  of  the  o|^ration  proposi- 
tion, the  opponents  of  municipalization  see  -  the 
decline  and  fall"  of  the  Dnnne  policy.  They 
point  to  the  fact  that  in  lyO'i  CMrag  -  voted  for 
municipal  ownership  of  street,  railways  by  142,- 
800  to  28,000,  and  in  1904  she  again  Toted  for 
such  ownership  by  120,750  to  50,890^  and  thef 
ask,  "Where  are  your  legions — yotir  majori- 
ties?" Their  disappearance,  they  contend,  in- 
dicates unmistakably  a  tremendoaa  change  in 
pul)]i(*  Rentiinrnt,  and  the  Dunne  victory  ifl  a 
narrow  escape,  a  moral  defeat,  a  "victory '  of 
the  Pyrrhic  sort  They  urge  the  City  Council 
to  disregard  it  altogether,  and,  if  no  franchise 
ordinances  ran  l»e  passed  on  ar>  i.n'  t  o' t!  <•  mi- 
nority and  the  Dunne  veto,  to  uiauituui  ai  It&sl 
the  itatua  quo  tot  another  year,  for  ne.xt  April 
tliey  sav.  even  the  slight  majority  will  vanish 
and  municipal  ownership  will  be  nothing  but  an 
unpleasant  memory, — the  memory  of  a  «'fsd" 
or  craze." 

The  earnest  friends  of  tlie  municipal  owner- 
ship policy  scout  tltese  assertions  u^i  altogether 
unfounded,  if  not  also  insincere.  Small  as  tlie 
pro-o\vncrsltip  majority  was,  they  >ieclaii-  itt-obe 
far  more  signiticant  and  morally  liecisive  tluui 
the  sweeping  majorities  of  previous  elections. 

The  sober-minded,  impartial  observers  a^'ree 
with  the  latter  rather  than  with  the  opponents 
of  municipalization,  though  they  are  by  uo 
means  prepared  to  indorse  all  the  incidental  trib- 
utes to  Mayor  T>Tjnnc.  The  impartial  observers 
recognize  that  the  recent  election  impressively 
demonstrated  the  strength  and  depth  of  mnoi- 
cipal-ownership  sentiment  in  Chica^io.  Tliey 
appreciate  the  difficulties  with  wiiicli  Mayor 
Dunne  lias  had  to  contend, — their  number  and 
gravity.   But  at  the  same  time  they  aee  that  the 
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mayor  is  weukur  ttiau  iiu  was  a  year  agu  ;  tlmL 
be  has  lost  frionds  And  tupportei-s  among  honest 
and  intelligent  votRrs.  ami  that  the  causes  of 
this  loss  of  ground  are  not  ail  external,  are  not 
ill  neceflssrily  eroditoble  to  him.  Mayor  Dunne 
has  nia<ie  in  intakes,  and  8<  >ni<;  of  them  appear 
jierfectly  gratuiti  us.  'Vliv  niis^takos  have  cost 
him  rotes  and  liavu  luruislied  amuiuuition  tu 
iiis  enemies,  honest  and  diaboneat 

To  justify  these  statements,  aii'l  to  show  ex- 
Ktly  what  "a  year  of  Duune  "  has  wrought  for 
mgnicipal  ownenhip,  I  mast  now  briefly  review 
the  developments  of  the  twelvemonth. 

A  riEAE*B  PBOOftBSS  TOWARD  TRACTtOlT  MVNtCt- 
PALISATION. 

hi'l^--  Dimnp,  I  repeat,  then,  was  elertctl  to 
^ive  Chicago  "  immediate  "  municipal  street  cars. 
That  there  would  be  stubborn  resistance,  ob« 
struotion.  litigation,  trick»'ry,  and  misrepresen- 
tatiou,  everybody  well  kni-w.  The  mayor  should, 
of  course,  have  been  prepared  for  it  and  made 
Ilia  plans  accordingly.  The  (!ouncil  was  not  in 
sympathy  with  liiiii  ;  lu'  hail  no  siipiporfprs  in 
ilie  preas  (the  Hearst  papers  excepted),  and  he 
should  have  been  careful  in  bid  utterances,  care- 
ful in  hia  acts,  careful  in  hin  .;  tittiient*.  He 
■s'as  careful  in  nono  i  f  tf;*  so  things.  He  was 
too  optimistic  and  txtravuguut  in  his  promises  : 
he  failed  to  conciliate  and  woo  tbe  Council  ;  lin 
made  appointments  tliat  the  t  rnss  ami  independ- 
ent, thougiitful  citizens  could  not  understand  or 
approve.  His  legal  advisers, — and  sound  legal 
aJviee  he  needed  more  than  anything  else, — 
were  not  wi-ll  chosen,  and  tlieir  "opinions"  car- 
ried little  weight. 

After  a  considerable  delay  wbieb  gave  hostile 
pap<»rs  the  opportiinity  to  sneer  at  the  ••  im- 
ineduite  "  programme,  a  delay  caused,  however, 
by  the  ugly  and  mysterions  strike  of  the  team- 
sters, Mayor  Dunne  introduced  a  municipal- 
ownership  ordinance  in  the  Council.  The  plan 
it  embodietl  was  a  great  surprise  to  the  public, 
while  the  mayor's  enemies  received  it  with  de- 
rision and  contempt. 

TBI  ^'OOMTBAOT  PLAN." 

He  had  promised  steps  toward  municipal 
ownership, — specifying  purchase  or  condemna- 
tion of  the  companies'  properties  as  the  first  of 
the  steps ;  he  had  argued  that  condemnation 
proceetlings  wmilil  con.siimc  littlr  tiini'  and  pi'ovn 
the  tttraightest  and  shortest  road  to  actual  muni- 
cipal ownership.  The  ordinance  he  offered  pro- 
vided for  a  "contract"  with  a  company,  f<)r  a 
••franchise"  of  a  certain  kiml.  <•  I'.ctraval  !  " 
shouted  the  oxtreuiittts.     "  .Seli-btuiuhcaliou  !  ' 

exclaimed  hostile  cxltic& 


As  a  nialter  uf  fact,  the  plan  was  uu  excellent 
one  (as  is  uotv  conceded  by  most  leveldieaded 
men)  and  highly  creditable  to  the  mayor's  Judg- 
ment It  provided  for  the  organization  of  a 
construction  company,  the  City  Council  to  name 
the  incorijorators,  which  should  take  over  the 
lines,  rehabilitate  tliem,  and  turn  them  over  to 
the  city  upon  demand  without  other  compensa- 
tion than  repayment  of  the  capital  actually  in* 
Vf'stci!.  plus,  say.  interest  at  thi>  rate  of  5  per 
cent.  The  company  was  to  be,  in  reality,  an  arm 
of  the  city  government,  and  the  contract  was  to 
provide  for  effective  control  of  all  expenditures 
and  regulation  of  the  st^rvice  in  all  its  phases. 
Very  different,  this,  from  the  sort  of  ••  iraiichise  " 
that  the  companies  had  or  wanted  I 

But  the  Council  did  not  so  much  as  consider 
the  ordinance.  It  referred  it  to  a  hostile  com- 
mittee, and  there  it  was  shelved  and  forgotten. 
Individual  members  of  the  committee,  however, 
attacked  it  in  informal  interviews  as  ill-digested, 
crude,  and  urtpraclicable,  and  probably  illegal 
under  the  corporate  laws  of  tbe  State. 

Tlie  ('ouncih  at  tliis  juncture,  determined  to 
ignore  the  vote  at  the  election,  the  repeated  pop- 
ular mandates,"  and  the  mayor's  programme, 
and  to  invite  the  traction  companies  to  reopen 
nrp-ntiations  toward  franchise  extension.  The 
aiLiiude  of  the  press  made  this  possible,  and  tlie 
majority  of  the  Council  was  confident  of  success. 
Mayor  Dunne  sent  message  after  message  to  the 
Council  demanding  action  upon  his  ordinance, 
directing  attention  to  the  anti  franchise  vote  at 
the  recent  election,  and  showing  that  not  a  sin- 
gin  ward  in  the  ciiy  had  favored  rmtnval  of  tlie 
grants  ;  Vmt  his  protests  were  vaui.  Tiio  Coun- 
cil majority  treated  his  recommendations  as  a 
"roariritr  fnrcr."  ,\  fii-r  three  r^r  four  months  of 
negotiations  and  conferences,  an  extension  or- 
dinance was  reported — one  far  less  favorable  to 
the  jmblic  than  the  original  settlement  ordinance 
which  Mr.  Harlan,  during  the  mayoral  cnntest, 
had  repudiated  as  insufficiently  protective  of 
popular  interests  an<l  which  the  voters  had  re* 
jectetl  with  indignatii n  and  scorn. 

Mayor  Dunne  was  nut  without  responsibility 
for  this  peculiar  situation.  He  had  weakened 
himself  by  certain  injudicious  appointments. 
He  had  committed  a  grave  error  in  suppressing 
"the  Dalrymple  report"  (the  report  of  the 
Glasgow  traction  manager,  whom  in  the  excite* 
ment  and  enthusiasm  of  his  elert  ral  vi{tory 
the  mayor  had  invited  by  cable  to  visit  Chicago 
and  advise  her  bow  to  introduce  municipal  own- 
ership as  successfully  as  his  city  had  introduced 
and  establislu'd  it),  f  "r.  although  Mr.  Dalrymplw 
liad  misconceived  his  mission  ami  had  dealt  in 
the  report  with  matters  ot  policy  sod  principle 
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th&t  the  mayor  could  not  bnt  regard  as  settled, 

and  hail  advised  a  S'ttleinent  with  tin'  coin 
panies  instead  of  nniuicipaiizatioQ,  the  suppres- 
aion  of  the  report  produced  a  bad  impTesnon, — 
the  iiiipresaion  tliai  the  mayor  was  afraid  of  the 
truth,  of  the  conclusions  of  his  own  '•expert." 
Fiuully,  Mayor  Dunne  liad  not  i)roperly,  fully, 
and  seasonably  explained  bis  change  of  tactics, — 
the  deliberate  suhstitution  of  tla;  contract  or 
couatructiun  company  jpian  fur  that  of  direct 
parchaoe  or  condemnation  of  the  properties  of 
the  conjpanies.  Tlie  explanation  was  unduly 
-delayed  ;  when  it  cam*-,  the  mischief  liad  Iteen 
done.  Doubt  and  uiisjirivin^^s  had  been  planted, 
and  the  radical  <*  (  viir>  shipors"  had  joined  their 
opponents  in  condenniing  it. 

What  waa  the  mayor's  reason?  Tiiis — that 
he  had  discovered  since  assumption  of  oflBce 
tliat  the  conjpanies  <iid  not  jK)sse!*s  the  great  ad- 
vantafr<*8  the  community  generally  supposed 
them  to  possi'Hs  ;  that.  9l>  year  act  or  no  99-year 
act.  tliere  were  about  two  liundred  and  seventy 
miles  of  trackage  that  was  free  from  all  claims 
and  so  located  us  to  serve  tlie  needs  of  over  iiU 
per  cent  of  the  city's  population  1 

Wliy  condemn  ami  litii^are  when  this  free 
trackage  opened  the  way  to  nianicipal  owner- 
ship ?  asked  the  mayor.  The  Council  said  and 
did  nothing  save  in  the  way  of  calmly  continuing 
negotiations  with  the  companies  Tlw  press 
treated  the  uuiyor  s  discovery  as  a  marc  s-nest, 
while  challenging  his  figures  and  intimating  that 
lie  was  ri  •  k  iiiiuir  without  the  courts  which 
might  not  agree  with  him  as  to  the  ■*  freedom  " 
of  the  trackage. 

DEADLOCK  I»  THE  CITY  COUWCIL. 

Finally,  in  October,  Mayor  Dunne  drop|)ed  his 
X  contract  plan  "  and  asked  for  Uie  adoption  of 

another  and  different  orilinauce — oik-  providing 
for  direct  and  immediate  acquisitum  of  the 
traction  system  undor  the  enabling  act,  and  for 

the  issue  of  scvi;nly  live  million  dollars'  worth 
of  bonds  or  Mu«'lier-la  .v  rcrtificHtes,  secured 
exclusively  by  a  moriLM^i'  <>u  the  traction 
property. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  this  ordinance  was  a 
hasty  protluction.  Good  lawyers  aud  fran- 
chise aldermen  declared  that  it  wss  "  reeking 
with  ilh-gality,"  that  it  j>roposed  a  plan  ti  e 
Mueller  euabhug  act  did  not  authorize,  aud  that 
the  courts  would  annul  it  as  too  loose,  faulty, 
and  indefltiitf.  '11. e  press  made  the  same  criti- 
cisms, and  tilt-  Council  shelved  the  second  plan 
as  it  had  the  first. 

The  mayor's  programme  was  apparently  dead. 

Fraiielii-i>  «>xti'iisM<ii  .sct-nii'd  ini'vitiJ  'c.  t}u.-i'_r'i. 
U  should  bu  added,  the  Council,  warued  by  the 


higher  and  impartial  newspapers,  bad  promiasd 

to  submit  any  franchise  ot  Jiuance  it  mi|^t 
evolve  to  a  popular  referendum. 

At  this  juncture  a  remarkable  tldng  happened. 
The  franchise  ordinance  which  the  majority  of 

thf  rouiicil  was  supposed  to  be  reaily  and  anxious', 
to  pass  was  suddenly  repudiated  by  two  of  (.'Li- 
cage's  most  influential  newspapers.  The  best- 
edited  newspaper  of  the  city  t  ii :  li-sluvi  several 
deadly  criticisms  of  the  proposed  settlement, 
showing  that  it  was  not  an  honest  settlement, 
that  the  companies  were  being  treated  wirii  »  N- 
cessive  generosity,  while  the  popular  int^Tes't* 
were  sacrificed  or  inadequately  protected.  It 
warned  the  Council  that  it  would  wiihboUl  ap- 
proval, nr  refrain  from  advising  the  people  to 
vote  for  the  alleged  settlement. 

This  blow  was  fatal.  The  extension  ordinance 
died  of  the  wotind. 

But  what  next  ?  Confusion  was  worse  con- 
founded. The  mayor  had  not  the  voti-s  neces- 
sary to  pass  his  municipal-owner8li:[>  oniinanct- : 
tlif  anti-municipal-nwnership  inen  had  not  the 
votes  to  pass  the  franciiise  exteusiou  ordiuaucv 
that  independent  newspapers  had  exposed  sod 
condi'iinierl.  and  tliat.  in  any  event,  mtiisi  \<^. 
referred  to  the  people,— only  to  receive  the  amp 
tie  grdet  at  their  hands. 

UNEXPBCTBD  PA8SAOK  OP  TUK  TUACTIOX  CEUTin- 
CATC  OBOINAlfCn. 

Several  weeks  passed  ;  the  deadloek  seemed 

hopeless.  Then  anr.ther  ."stran^re.  iinfur»'gtfD 
event  occurred,  iiomo  of  the  aldermcu  dviig 
natcd  in  independent  and  reform  circles  as  tli« 
"  gray  wolves  "  of  the  Council, — politicians  of  iln 
spoils  school  innocent  of  convictions. — turnoii 
about-face  and  separated  themselves  from  tb' 
opponents  vi  municipal  ownertihip  in  prineiplf. 
They  tiiov.-d  that  ibe  Dunne  |7.">.(m)0,01Hp  cercri- 
cate  ordiimiice  be  taken  from  the  shelf  and  put 
u[H>n  its  passage.  "With  the  aid  of  these  unex- 
pected votes  the  steadfast  Dunn.-  .pport<rs 
passed  that  ordinance  almost  in  the  twiokiing 
of  an  eye. 

Upon  the  motives  of  the  '■  gray  wolves  "  then 

has  been  much  speculation.  Their  own  expla- 
nation was  simple, — too  good  to  be  true. 
They  had,  on  careful  consideration,  decided  to 
ob«fy  tlu-  will  of  the  people  :  tliev  no  longer  can-d 
to  thwart  and  resist  that  will.  The  skeptio 
bad  another  theory, — namely,  that  the  trsctios 
comptnies  had  not  openetl  their  purses  to  tlie 
gray  wolves."  had  not  seen  fit  to  "  make  it  worth 
while  ■'  fur  the  spoilsmen  to  persist  in  the  altJ 
tude  of  opposition  to  the  Dunne  prograinm*. 
He  tliis  as  it  may,  tlie  Dunne  nr  iinance  jnis^o'.). 
and  the  mayor  was  enabled  to  submit  the  prupo 
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Bifcion  to  issue  certi6e&tes  for  the  purelittse  or 

•onsrructioa  of  «  traction  system  at  the  spring 

election. 

At  this  important  stago  of  the  affair  the  attack 
upon  the  ordinance  was  fiercely  renewed  in  the 
prf^ss,  in  [>oIitioal  an  !  i  >  .rporaU'-  circles,  all  alung 
llic  liuo.  The  ordinance  was  full  of  flaws,  the 
fieople  were  told  ;  it  was  probably  invalid  ;  at 
all  pvi  nt«.  tl:*'  plan  was  wasteful  and  unintelli- 
gent. Tixe  compauies  would  not  sell ;  their  99* 
year-act  rights  were  worth  millions,  and  if  the 
city  paid  for  them  disaster  and  bankruptcy 
would  c'vertake  the  enti-rprise.  The  mortgage 
on  the  traction  system  would  be  foreclosed  after 
a  short  and  6<>i  ry  experiment  with  niuuicipal 
oficration.  ani]  the  mortgagors  wnt;!i1  ul  tain 
a  long-term  franchise.  Aud  so  on,  and  so  on. 
The  last  state  of  the  city  as  regards  traction 
would  Im^  worse  tliaii  thi'  (ii  st. 

A  bitter^  stubborn  tight  wag  in  prospect,  espe- 
cially as  not  A  few  of  the  earnest  advocates  of 
tnunicipalizi^tibn  agreed  tliat  the  Dunne  plan 
No.  2  was  seriously  ib  fprtive  and  greatly  in- 
ferior to  his '•  contract '  or  constructiou  com- 
pany plan.  Hesidos,  there  were  other  factors 
and  influences  of  consiiif  iaV!^  strength  which 
were  certain  to  work  against  iiim.  The  Demo- 
cratic spoilsmen  he  had  disappointed,  the  keepers 
of  saloons  and  dance  halls  and  gamliling  resorts 
iie  had  made  war  f>n  for  breaking  the  laws  r«'gu- 
luting  or  restramiug  iluMn,  tlie  old  party  uiaciune 
that  could  not  use  him  and  that  had  found  its 
pcnjuisites  and  jol>s  \:nx\o. — all  these  olomonts 
were  ready  to  "knife  "  the  mayor.  And  as  he 
could  not  be  reached  personally,  the  only  thing 
to  do  wag  to  vote  against  "his"  propositlOll^^ 
against  municipal  ownership. 

THE  SAI.OON-UCENSK  I8BUI. 

Another  factor  has  yet  to  be  named, — the 
"high-license  vs.  the  saloon  "  contest.  One  of 
Chicago's  recurrent  « carnivals  of  crime,"  ren- 
dered particularly  revoltin'r  by  s<  vrral  atrocious 
murders  of  young  women  under  st^nsational  cir- 
cumstances, had  sharply  directed  attention  to 
the  insufficient  and  inefficient  police  protection 
the  city  was  getting.  A  crusade  was  under- 
taken by  the  churches,  law-and-order  societies, 
and  the  press  in  behalf  of  the  women  of  the 
city.  "  Mr  re  policemen  "  was  the  cry,  and  more 
policemen  lueunt  more  revtmue.  The  finance 
cummittee  of  the  Cooncil  asserted  that  it  was 
in>poe8il)lo  to  increase  the  appropriation  for  the 
police  out  of  the  nvailaVtlo  funds.  True,  there 
was  persistent  and  contumacious  tiix-dodging  ia 
Chicago,  but  that  was  a  comple.x  question. 
Proiiij»t  action  was  imprrativp,  and  along  the 
line  of  It^ast  resistance.  The  proposal  was  there- 


upon made  that  the  low  saloon  license  fee  ($600) 

be  doubleil.  This  would  force  many  Baloona 
out  of  existence,  but  the  net  gain  in  revonuo,  it 
was  urged,  would  be  snfBcient  to  provide  for 
the  cost  of  one  thousand  additional  policemen. 
The  i?aloon  element  and  certain  social  radicals 
vehemently  assailed  the  proposal,  tho  motives  of 
the  radicals  Iteing  dUTereut,  of  course,  from 
tliose  of  tlie  saloon  interest.  The  (jne-tliousand- 
dollar  license  fee  be<  ame  the  paramount  issue  ; 
it  overshadowed  everything.  At  last  the  Coun- 
cil passed  the  higher-license  ordinance,  and  the 
mayor,  wlio  liad  remained  neutral,  signed  it. 

The  fight,  however,  was  not  over.  The  sa- 
loon in  t^M-est  and  its  Bymi>aiiii/.er.i  determined 
to  "  punish  "  the  mayor  and  the  high-license 
aldermen.  The  latter,  as  a  rule,  successfully 
withstood  this  attack  ;  the  election  proved  the 
political  impo'eiice  of  the  saloon  interest  pro]>er. 
But  while  few  of  the  better  aldermanic  candi- 
dates suffered,  the  mayor's  programme  un- 
doubtedly did  sufT<>r.  Spite  and  resentment 
that  thi>!  nnfortnimte  ajid  rf>nfn8ing  saloon  i?«<ue 
had  aroused  cost  municipal  ownership  thousands 
of  votes. 

COMMTIOHS  UMVAVOBASLS  TO  THE  MAYOR's 
PAOORAMIfK. 

To  sum  up,  the  traction  referendum  was  held 
under  conditionn  as  unfavorable  to  Mayor  Dunn" 
and  his  prograuuiie  as  they  could  well  be.  TL^ 
press  was  lu^stile, — only  one  great  paper 
inst  and  impartial  in  its  treatment  of  the  trac- 
tion issue, — and  even  the  Hearst  jmpers  were 
not  oversealous,  though  they  sup|>orted  the 
municipal-ownership  propositions  in  their  own 
familiar  manner.  The  political  machines  were 
resolutely  and  selfishly  opposed  to  the  mayor. 
The  traction  companies  and  their  corporate  allies 
worked  against  him.  Certain  so-called  labor 
leaders,  professing  to  speak  for  powerful  trade- 
unions,  advised  rejection  of  the  municipal-owner- 
ship propositions  on  the  ground  that  tlie  mayor 
had  opposed  demands  for  union  wages  '  in  tiie 
city  service.  Many  theoretical  believers  in  mu- 
nicipalization were  not  at  all  pleased  with  the 
particular  ordinance  pending,  preferring  the 
"  contract plan  to  the  direct  city  plan  "  and 
the  $75,000,000  certificate  issue.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  surprise  is  not  that  the  majori- 
ties for  the  mayor's  propoaitions  were  small,  but 
that  there  were  any  majorities  at  all. 

MKVEUTUKLKSS,   THE  VICTOBY   FOB  UUNICIPAL 
OWmnSBIP  A  BKAL  ONE. 

The  simple  truth,  therefore,  is  that  the  mayor's 

victory  is  the  most  significant  victory  for  munici- 
pal ownership  Chicago  has  yet  witnessed.  The 
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vote  for  tlio  mayors  propositions,  as  the  Record- 
Jlerahl,  wliich  lias  bfen  n  c:iti(li>l  critic  of  the 
Dunno  admini&iiation,  iiu.s  reco^rnized,  is  a  vote 
wbicb  represents  h<  ik  st  conviction  and  intelli- 
gent di'termiuatidii.  TIil'  jubihmt  cotiuni'tit  of 
the  opponenls  of  uiunicipai  ownership  is  the  shal- 
low comment  of  persons  who  make  their  preju- 
dices father  to  tlieir  ih  u^'l  ts.  To  quote  Dr. 
Graham  Taylor,  It  is  far  wide  of  the  nnirk  to 
think  that  there  is  not  an  ov©n*'hehiaij^  senti- 
ment in  Chicago  in  favor  of  municipal  ownership 
And  control  of  pnMic  iitilitic.s.''  True,  niuuicipal 
.operation  has  not  been  ajtproved  by  the  requisite 
three-fifths  majority.  But  it  commanded  a  sub- 
:Staritial  majority.  Purfid' -xirally  enfuch,  this 
majority  was  larger  tiian  that  fur  the  ownership 
and  aati-francbise  propositions.  The  explana- 
tion of  this  paradox  is,  doubtless,  this. — that  the 
unintellig<  nt  lieelers  and  spoilsmen  ami  machine 
henchmen  had  been  instructed  to  "  kill  "  the  $7."j,- 
000,000  proposition,  that  l»eing  the  most  vital  of 
all,  antl  tlu-y  had  not  sufficient  sense  to  infer  tlnit 
a  "  No  "  vote  on  that  question  necessarily  implied 
opposition  to  rannicipal  operation  as  well. 

1  revert  to  the  question  with  which  1  set  out : 
What  has  Mayor  Dunne  accomplished  ? 

The  answer  is  plain  after  the  above  impartial 
recital.  He  has  taken  steps  "  towurd  imme- 
diate mnnicipal  ownersliip.  He  has  prevailed 
as  against  tlie  Council ;  the  people  have  ap- 
proved bis  plan,  and  instracted  the  Council  to 
proceed  with  its  realization.  They  have  author- 
ised the  issue  of  certificates  for  the  acquisition 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  traction  system.  They 
have  finally  condemned  made  impossible 
franchise  extension.  ConKi<l*  ri;ii;  the  mayor's 
difficulties,  to  which  his  own  miBtakes  have  con- 
tributed, ))is  achievements  are  anything  but  illn* 
sory  or  negligible 

It  should  be  added  at  this  point  that  latterly 
fortune  has  favored  his  policy.  The  glorious 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  traction  cases,  which  wiped  out  the 
claims  of  t\ie  companies  umler  the  ambiguous, 
iniquity  begotten,  corrupt  9U-year  act,  untied  the 
city's  hands  and  removed  the  only  real  or  formi- 
dable obstacle  in  the  way  of  municipalization. 
Most  of  the  weighty  ol>jection8  to*  the  mayor's 
plan  lost  their  force,  and  honest  o()pouents  in  vari- 
ous circles  frankly  admitted  this  and  disarmed. 

What  remains  to  be  done  ?  The  Council  must 
make  provision  for  a  judicial  testing  of  the  le- 
gality of  the  traction  cerlilicates.  It  must  au- 
thorize the  purchase  of  at  least  a  part  of  the 
traction  system  in  order  to  permit  the  proper 
test  to  be  made.   Whether  the  Council  will 


henceforth  cooperate  with  the  mayor  in  obe- 
dience to  the  popular  tnandate.  time  will  tell. 

There  arc  those  who  advisi-  fu;  ther  obstruction 
on  divers  pretexts  ;  dccoMt  sentiment  will  frown 
on  f?uc-h  reck-less  and  intellectually  dislioncst  ad- 
vice. We  are  tuld  now  that  uwuersbij*  without 
operation  would  be  folly,  but  the  very  ]>ersons 
who  loudly  proclaim  this  professed  belief  insisted 
originally  on  a  three-fifths  majority  to  authorize 
municipal  operation  as  against  a  bare  majority 
for  ownership.  Their  "  discoveiy  is  as  belated 
as  it  is  n>oi*al!y  .'•t!<!.picious. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  defeat  of  operation" 
is  of  no  practical  momenty  as  Mayor  Dunne  real- 
izes. It  may  evcii  prove  a  Messin^x  in  disguise. 
The  city  is  not  ready  for  "operation."  The  cer- 
tificates must  be  tested  ;  if  legal  and  good,  they 
must  be  marketed.  These  processes  will  take 
time.  <•  Operation  "  can  be  submitted  again  to 
ihu  pouple.  The  important  task  is  the  conver- 
sion of  private  into  municii>al  ownenhip.  and  to 
this  the  mayor  must  now  address  himself  He 
has  reverted  to  his  original  (and superior)  -con- 
tract plan,"  and  has  even  invited  the  present 
companies  to  resolve  themselves  into  construc- 
tion or  reconstruction  companies  and  consent  to 
0(>erate  under  a  lease  or  license  on  terms  fair  to 
both  I  artiea  and  with  the  express  understanding 
that  the  properties  are  to  be  turned  over  to  lite 
city,  on  demand  and  for  a  price  equal  to  their 
actual  value  as  measured  by  the  fresh  capital 
then  invested  plus  the  physical  value  of  the  old 
equipment  still  fit  for  service.  Should  the  com- 
(>auies  prove  themselves  irreconcilable,  a  new 
company  will  be  invited  into  the  field  to  act  as 
an  acent  of  the  city  and  work  for  a  reasonable 
dividentl.  In  that  event,  the  remnant  of  the 
exploded  claims  of  the  present  companies  will 
have  to  be  taken  over  under  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings. 

It  is  the  conviction  of  sober-minded  Chicago- 

ans  that  *■  municipal  ownership  is  coming"  in 
their  city,  coming  as  the  result  of  the  legal  vic- 
tory iu  ihc  federal  Supiemo  Court  and  the  po- 
litico-moral victory  at  the  polls.  Mayor  Dunne's 
term  expires  in  April.  If)07  ;  tlie  time  is.  indeed, 
short,  but  the  gri-aiest  obstacles  have  been  re- 
moved. Still,  prophecy  would  be  rash.  Other 
obstacles,  legal  and  financial,  are  yet  to  be  en- 
countered. The  mayor  will  do  what  he  can  ;  he 
will  take  step  after  step  toward  municipal  own- 
ership and  operation.  Let  US  hope  that  he  will 
avoid  mistakes  and  facilitate  cooperation  with 
him  on  the  part  of  the  independent,  public-spir- 
ited press  and  enlightened,  disinterested  citiMMi- 
ship. 
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CONGRESS  AND  THE  CONSULAR  SERVICE. 

BY  THE  HON.  J.  SLOAT  FASSETT. 

(Kepresetitattve  ul  the  Thirty-third  Ntiw  York  DiHtrict  iu  CuugreiMi.) 


THFi  iiVi;./(  t  of  tliis  pap<-r  is  tn  pntlpavor  to 
correct,  if  possible,  some  apparently  erro- 
iwotts  impressioiw  as  to  the  scope  of  the  power 
of  Coiign'ss,  l>y  legislative  enactment,  to  correct 
abases  an*l  create  changes  in  the  manner  of  ap- 
})ointiiig  consuls.  These  erroneous  impressions 
have  f<Mnui  voice  recently  in  discussions  in  pub- 
lic and  in  privatp.  and  before  chaniV)t'rs  of  com- 
merce and  boards  of  trade,  aud  even  before  the 
convention  held  in  March  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington in  the  interest  of  consular  rffoiiu,  and 
quite  generally  in  the  press  of  the  country. 

Pnblic  interest  centered  in  the  Senate  bill 
kuown  generally  as  tlie  Lodge  bill.  This  bill, 
as  ori*riiia!!v  intrt)dui'(  <l  la^t  Decciiilior,  was  sub- 
stquentiy  iiiodilied  by  amendments  in  the  Sen- 
tte  and  by  farther  amendments  in  the  House 
of  Heprest'ntatives.  It  was  finally  sent  to  the 
l'r<%ideQt  on  April  and  was  approved  by  him 
and  became  a  law  on  the  fifth  day  of  April. 
Great  credit  for  the  linal  form  of  this  law 
sfiotild  '>e  given  to  the  very  efficient  work  of  the 
Hon.  Edwin  Denby,  of  Michigan.  Tlio  amend- 
laento  most  objected  to  by  the  outside  friends 
uf  the  measure  were  thoso  which  ctjl  out  from 
tlie  bill  the  proviaioDs  fur  examination  of  all 
candidates,  appointment  only  to  the  lowest 
Krade  of  the  service  aud  promotion  to  the  nj)per 
gradcis  sohdy  for  merit  and  without  further 
action  by  the  Senate,  and  for  the  detail  of  con- 
buls  from  class  to  class  and  place  to  place  by 
me  I'residt  iit.  at  any  tinie,  for  the  good  of  the 
t>eivice,  without  concurrent  action  by  the  Sen- 
Ate.  These  provisions  were  not  eliminated  from 
tiie  bill  through  any  .s])ir:t  of  uiifricndliiK'SS  to 
tiie  President,  nor  through  any  hostility  to  the 
civil-service  methods,  but  solely  because  they 
were  considered  to  be  unconstitutional. 

WHY  no  WB  HAVB  CONSUtS? 

In  view  of  the  many  rather  severe  criticisms 

by  returning  travelers  npoti  tlie  .SiH-inl  dcficien- 
cieii  of  members  of  our  consular  service,  it  may 
be  well  to  remark, — first,  that  the  consular  ser- 
vice IS  not  a  part  of  the  diplomatic  service,  and 

was  not.  and  is  not.  dcsifrn^'d  for  social  purposes  ; 
8«jcond.  that  our  consuls  are  not  so  well  paid  that 
they  can  afford  to  entertain  the  restless  tbou- 
!=riii  1h  of  their  travtding  COUnlryirrn  witli  fri'- 
({Uency  or  splendor.    The  consular  service  ia 


designed  to  subser^'P  the  rather  more  prosaic 
purpose  of  advancing  the  interests  of  trade  and 
commerce.  Fink  teas  and  white  flannels  and 
lawn  tennis,  while  delightful  and  (msibly  desir- 
able from  a  mere  globe-trotting  standpoint,  are 
not  the  ultwta  Utule  of  our  system.  It  was  cre- 
ated, and  it  exists,  for  btisiness  purposes  and 
protective  purposes,  solely.  Consuls  are  re- 
quired, among  other  things, — first,  to  look  nUnr 
and  protect  generally  the  personal  and  property 
intt^rcsts  of  traveling  Americans  and  .\uieriran 
residents  abroad  ;  second,  to  enlist  and  discharge 
sailors  at  seaport  consulates  ;  third,  to  certify 
invoices  and  collect  fees  therefor,  and  adminis- 
ter oaths  and  execute  sundry  legal  commis.'?ion3 
and  collect  fees  for  the  same ;  fourth,  in  some 
countries  to  sit  as  judges  and  exeeute  our  laws 
undor  o.xtratiTritfirial  rights  ;  fifth,  to  examine 
emigrants,  etc.  ;  sixth,  to  report  specially  and 
generally  upon  trade  conditions,  and  to  point 
out  any  and  all  matters  wherein  American  trade 
or  commerce  may  be  benefited. 

BXLATtOH  TO  BCBINnS  IBTSBBSTB. 

Our  consular  service  was  first  estahlishod 
by  legislation  enacted  in  1790.  There  was 
no  further  legislation  seriously  affecting  the 
consular  service  until  1856.  Since  1856,  except 
in  the  annual  appropriation  bills,  and  except  in 
occasional  enactments  defining  certain  duties  for 
consuls  in  their  treatment  of  the  interests  of 
Ariiorican  citizens  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the 
care  of  estates,  etc.,  there  has  been  no  legislation 
down  to  the  present  time.  The  consular  service 
has  not  been  much  ailerfd  since  its  foundation, 
in  the  meantime,  the  business  of  the  country  has 
grown  ami^.ingly.  Tn  1790,  the  population  of 
the  United  States  was  3,924,214,  our  exports 
were  til!>.012,041,  our  imports  ^L'*), 200,000  ;  in 
185U,  the  population  of  the  United  States  waa 
31,443,321,  our  exports  were  $281,219,423,  our 
imports  $310.4:^*>.3 !  0  ;  in  \00f>.  tho  population 
of  the  United  States  was  about  84,000.000,  our 
imports  11,179,135,344,  our  exports  |1, 626,983,- 
542.  In  addition  to  these  phenomenal  increases 
in  busine<«s,  the  tide  of  travel  and  emigration  has 
enormously  developed. 

Our  entire  consular  service  will  now  be  made 
up  fif  about  1.1  no  persons,  including  consuls  of  all 
ranks,  as  well  as  agents,  marshals,  interpreters, 
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and  clerks.    These  will  be  distriboted  fttnoag 

7<H)  (  flRcj's.  Tlu'se.  again,  will  Le  distrihuteJ 
guugrupUicaily  as  follows  :  240  iu  Nortli  Amer- 
ica, 84  in  South  America,  264  in  Europe,  50  in 
Asia,  (i'J  iu  Africa.  Tlicre  will  be  consulates- 
general  (11,  consulates  I'.'/J,  consnlrtr  ni;»nici('8 
3S7.  Our  consular  cstablishmonL  has.  :!i  the 
coufHu  of  a  hundred  years,  by  no  means  in- 
creasoil  in  a  prnporrionnt**  ratio  with  tlic  in- 
crease and  importance  of  liie  business  with 
which  it  has  been  called  upon  to  deal.  Dur- 
ing the  last  eighteen  or  twenty  years  there 
)>oen  an  increasing  interest  iu  the  or- 
ganization of  the  consular  service.  This  has 
found  expression  from  lime  to  time  in  pub- 
lisher! artich's  in  various  periodicals,  and  fiirtlier 
expre;>siou  iu  proposed  legislaliou,  ail  ot  wiiich 
has  regularly  failed.  Most  of  the  consular-re- 
form bills  have  beoTi  fraine  !  npnn  tlic  assinnp- 
tiou  that  all  the  reforius  desired  were  mere 
matters  of  legislative  initiative,  and  that  all  the 
troubles  in  the  consular  service  could  l>e  cured 
by  mere  action  of  the  legislafive  1. ranch  of  tlie 
Uovernmeni.  The  criticisms  wiiich  wore  pajised 
upon  the  Lodge  bill  as  it  finally  went  to  confer- 
•  III  >'  cnmmittee  were  based  oliicflv  ujxui  the  no- 
tion that  it  was  within  the  province  of  C'ougre»!> 
to  accomplish  all  the  reforms  that  have  been 
through  a  series  of  years  set  out  in  various 
fi[ieeclii>8  ami  essays  on  the  subject,  whereas  the 
fact  is  that  most  of  the  difficulties  iu  the  con- 
sular service  might  have  been  remedied  at  any 
tiiiM'  by  executive  action,  and  may  now.  at  any 
time,  bo  fully  met  by  the  actiou  of  the  I'resi- 
dent  and  the  Senate. 

THK  I^KKSIDKNT  HOLDS  THE  APPOINTIKO  POWVK. 

It  is  almost  a  truism  to  say,  and  yet  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  no  a<  t  <  t  ( 'ungress  can  in 

utn-wise  lifnit  or  impair,  diminKsIi  r«r  increase,  or 
in  anywise  affect  the  Coustiiutional  prerogatives 
of  the  President  or  of  the  Senate.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  .\rticle  IT..  Section  2. 
of  the  United  States  Coustitutiuu,  the  President 
has  an  unlimited  right,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  to  the  appointment  of  consuls,  and,  by 
ihe  same  token,  an  unlimited  right  to  remove 
ci>nsuls  as  well.  It  is  the  President's  privilege 
and  duty  to  take  the  initiative,  therefore,  in  the 
selection  'f  candidate?;  f  ir  tVirsc  a|)pointments. 
and  I'residcutij  have  been  in  the  habit  of  exer- 
cising this  power  with  considerable  freedom. 
In  discussing  and  considering  this  (piestion  of 
coii.stilar  reforni  it  inusi  lie  constantly  borue  iu 
iiiiiul.  in  uyin)r  in  fix  the  res|)on8ibiIily  for  such 
deficiencies  us  are  alleged  to  exist,  that  no  con- 
sul <'v»  r  Vet  ):eld  a  ci'iumission  wlio  wa.s  not  first 
itulected  by  the  President  and  presented  by  the 


President  to  the  Senate  for  approval  and  suW 

qnently  approved  by  the  Senate.  Tlie  executive 
excuse  for  incapacity,  inefficiency,  lack  of  in- 
tegrity, and  otlier  faults  which  have  been  alleged 
to  exist  in  individual  cousuls  is  that  they  have 
lK?en  appointed  under  pressure  from  tlie  Senat4». 
Whatever  the  source  of  pressure,  ihe  liict  still  ro- 
m.iins  that  the  President's  control  iu  the  premiies 
is  absolutf.  TliL-  firsjt  year  of  Mr.  Cleveland's 
second  term  witnessed  a  change  iu  consular  offices 
having  a  salary  of  one  thousand  dollars  and 
upward  in  nine-tenths  of  the  consulates.  Kepuh 
licans  being  ousted  and  Democrats  being  ap- 
pointed ;  the  first  year  of  Mr.  McKinley's  ad- 
ministration witnessed  a  change  of  238  in  A  total 
of  272  consular  ,i]«p. tintioenls  of  the  same  rank, 
lu  this  case,  the  process  was  reversed, — Deuio- 
crats  were  ousted  and  Repablicaos  appointed. 

COMUSKSS  CAMNOT  IKTSRrBRB. 

It  is  a  self-evident  proposition  that  no  greater 
or  more  vital  improvement  in  the  consular  ser- 
vice can  be  made,  or  could  at  any  time  have 
Iteen  made,  than  the  selection  of  the  best  obtain- 
able  men.    This  is  the  law  and  the  Froplieta. 
It  is  the  one  shining  piirprse  of  all  attempts  at 
reform,  and  iu  passing  be  it  remarked  that  this 
possibility  of  attaining  the  very  best  possible  re- 
sidiH  has,  since  the  Constitution  was  enacted, 
been  absolutely  within  tiie  coimnnnd  of  the 
President  of  the  Unit«*d  States,     it  also  should 
be  I'orne  in  mind  that  no  tenure-of -office  act 
ffsat  ( 'onirress  rnnlrl  pass,  lui  law  jiroviding  for 
any  examination  ot  candidates  for  appoiutuieal 
or  describing  any  qualifications  and  attainments 
that  should  be  required  of  su<  li  candiilates. 
would  stand  the  test  of  judicial  intrepretatiou. 
In  accordance  with  the  long  line  of  opinions  by 
attorneys-general  and  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  by  the  higher  courts  of  the  several  States, 
any  such  acts  on  the  part  t>f  Congress  couid  have 
been  set  aside  at  any  time,  or  ignored  at  any 
time,  by  any  President  or  .^enate  without  l\w 
violation  on  their  part  of  any  effective  law. 
because  such  laws  would  be  in  derogation  of 
their  Constitutional   rights   and  prerogatives. 
The  utmost  that  can  be  said  for  any  such  K'gis 
lation  is  that  it  would  allord  a  convenient  de- 
fense and  shelter  for  the  President  behind  which 
he  could  defend  himself  from  the  improper  ur 
geiu  y  of  ineiubers  of  the  Senate  or  the  improper 
urgency  of  his  political  friends,  but  it  seems  a 
far  cry  to  uuiiertake  to  establish  reforms  by  con- 
sciously violating  the  well-known  provisions  of 
the  United  States  Constitution.    The  President 
might  nominate,  and,  with  the  Senate,  appoint, 
a    thons;ind    ennsuls   to    nnv   places  that  ha 
might  deem  wi,se  aud  bi-st,  and  might  prescribe 
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rnlt^s  of  conduct  for  their  guidam  r.  Inii  tlie  Sen- 
ate and  the  President  alonu,  though  acting  to- 
getlier,  could  not  provide  one  penny  for  tlie 
support  of  such  consuls  or  tho  maintonnnrc  nf 
their  oflices.  Under  the  Confititution,  tlie  purse- 
strings  ar«  held  by  the  lower  house,  and  they 
cannot  be  loosed  save  hy  the  concurrent  action 
of  the  House  of  Hepresentatives,  the  Senate,  and 
the  President.  Having  appointed  any  given 
nnmber  of  eonsnls,  with  tho  help  of  the  Senate, 
the  President,  without  tlic  help  of  the  Senate,  is 
at  liberty  to  remove  them  at  any  instant  after 
tiiey  have  qualified.  About  all  that  Congress  aa 
a  legislative  body  can  do  is  to  provide  for  the 
paynx  iit  of  consuls  and  res^ulnti'  their  conduct 
in  certttiu  more  or  less  iiuportauL  respects  while 
acting  as  oonsala.  If  consult  have  been  ap- 
pointed for  merely  personal  or  political  reasons, 
and  not  after  rigid  investigation  into  their  char- 
acter or  fitneaa,  it  has  been,  in  every  instance, 
simply  because  tho  appointing  power  lias,  for 
reasons  satisfactory  to  itself,  chosen  so  to  act. 
If  consuls  of  merit  and  ability  have  been  arbitra- 
rily removed,  the  same  reason  must  be  alleged. 

In  ft  recent  conference  held  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington many  distinguished  speakers  urged  that 
laws  be  passed  which  would  make  the  service, 
80  far  as  possible,  non-pa rtisjin  and  regulate  the 
tenare  of  office  and  establish  a  code  of  require- 
ments^  etc.  At  the  risk  of  repetition,  for  the 
nke  of  enforcing  the  point,  bo  it  again  remarked, 
no  one  can  appoint  «tavo  the  President  aiid  the 
;?enate,  and  no  one  can  remove  save  tiie  I'reiii- 
dent  No  "  law  "  can  be  passed  that  any  Presi- 
dent or  >^cn;iti'  is  In.uiid  to  respect  to  make  flic 
consular  service  non  partisan,  nor  to  limit  or  ex- 
tend the  term  of  service.  No  appointment  need 
I'c  made  to  any  high-grade  office  save  by  promo- 
tion from  a  lower  grade,  unles.s  the  President  so 
elects,  and  no  aj>pointnjent  need  be  made  to  tlie 
lowest  or  a  low  grade  without  thoroutrh  exami* 
nation,  unless  the  President  .-u  elects.  Xo  ap- 
pointment need  be  made  ot  any  man  who  does 
not  speak,  besides  the  English  language,  one, 
two,  or  three  of  the  f>t!iei-  languages  r>{  tise  earth, 
an«l  who  is  not  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
principles  of  international  law  and  consuls^  pro- 
cedure, unless  the  President  so  elects.  England , 
Oermnny,  and  other  powers  T?if»y  regulate  by 
*'iaw,  not  only  the  salaries,  itut  the  qualifica- 
tions, examinations,  and  term  of  office,  of  their 
fonguls.  Iicrause  in  tli'ise  countries  there  is  no 
such  Constitutional  limiiatiou  41s  exists  here.  Tiie 
fact  that  our  Presidents  have  yielded  and  may 
possibly  continue  to  yield  to  the  pre.ssure  from 
the  Senate  does  n  -t  cliantre  the  fundamental  law. 
The  object  of  all  regulations,  of  course,  is  tho 
•election  of  the  best  possible  men,  but  in  the 


end  the  men  must  l-o  selected,  under  our  Consti- 
tution, by  the  President,  and  not  by  any  exami- 
nation nor  by  any  board  of  examiners.  Any 
President  may  elect  and  consent  to  select  from 
can  liflates  presented  as  the  result  of  any  system 
oi  pi  c  paration  or  examination  the  President  him< 
self  may  direct,  but  bis  set  eould  not  bind  any 
Buccepsor  in  <^>fRro.  Congress  might  design  a 
most  complete  and  admirable  system,  but  its 
sole  force  would  be  in  its  appeal  to  public  opinion.  , 
It  would  have  nr)  lerral  sanction  in  any  mspect 
wherein  it  trenched  upon  the  Constitutional 
rights  of  the  President  or  Senate  or  both. 

PROVISIONS  OF  THK  XKW  LAW. 

The  Lodge  Act  accuiupiislies  in  the  way  of 
consalar  reform  about  all  that  <  an  be  independ- 
ently accomj'lished  bv  legislative  action.  Any- 
thing that  remains  to  be  accomplished  in  the  way 
of  desirable  reform  is  already  within  the  powers 
of  the  President,  by  executive  order,  to  estab- 
lish. This  new  law  provides  a  classification  of 
the  various  consulates  upon  the  basis  of  the 
amount  and  quality  of  work  to  be  done  at  each 
consulate.  It  abolishes  some  superflu'ius  con- 
sulates in  Canada  and  elsewhere.  It  establishes 
some  new  consulates  in  places  where  it  seemed 
desiraMe  U>  e -talil i>li  them.  As  it  passed  the 
;Seuato,  a  number  of  consulates-general  were  re- 
duced to  the  rank  of  consul,  but  in  actual  prac- 
tice there  is  no  distinction  between  a  consul  and 
a  consul-general  save  tlic  high-sounding  title. 
Because  of  the  social  impui  Lance  intimately  re- 
lated with  national  dignity  and  possible  com- 
mercial ai]  vaiitiitrr-  allei,'e(!  to  be  conucrted  with 
tlie  title  of  cun^^utgeneral,  and  because  the  friends 
of  the  consuls-general  who  would  lose  by  the 
.'Senate  bill  the  luster  of  the  more  highly  sound- 
ing title  object«'d  to  the  Senate  chanpes,  tlie 
Ibtiise  of  Representatives  restored  the  titles  to 
their  previous  condition.  This  law  abolishes 
the  priviloLfc  sn  lortir  prtosessi  'l  and  so  often 
abused  by  consuls  of  retaining  fees  for  services 
rendered.  It  also  forbids  consiils  to  practise  law 
or  enixfifT''  in  any  kind  of  bnsine.ss.  In  lieu  of 
this  deprivation  the  salaries  of  the  consuls  have 
been  increased,  so  that  under  the  new  law  they 
will,  in  most  in.stances.  be  slightly  larger  than 
til'  ir  present  .salaries  plus  their  present  fees, 
which  they  are  allowed  to  retain.  In  a  few  places 
like  London,  for  instance,  where  our  consuls  were 
getting  an  income  wholly  out  of  proportion  to 
their  work,  the  salaries  have  bt.'eu  decreased.  The 
salaries  of  the  consuls  in  the  Oriental  stations 
have  been  increased  to  a  greater  extent  tlian  sal- 
aries elsewhere  l>ecause  it  is  experfe  l  i!iat  tin  so 
offices  will  be  called  upon  to  periorm  increasing 
labor  from  year  to  year. 
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aHmSH  AMD  AMBBIOAir  VWTICBB  COXPABBO 

AS  TO  ooar. 

At  tfiis  point  it  mny  lu*  iiiBtnictive  to  com- 
pftre  the  net  co8t  of  uur  service  with  the  net 
cost  of  the  consular  service  of  Great  Britain, 
(iermany,  and  France.  The  last  years  for  which 
official  information  is  available  for  these  cotm- 
tries  are  1896,  1897,  and  1898.  The  excess  of 
expenditurae  over  receipts  were,  in  1896, — ^for 
France,  $1,090,083;  Great  Britain,  1018,317; 
United  States,  $70,420  ;  in  1897  snd  1898,  for 
Germany,  #674,800.  To  further  illustrste  the 
contrast,  and  to  better  illustrate  it,  attention  is 
called  at  this  point  to  a  table  collated  and  com- 
piled from  the  latest  obtainable  sources  showing 
the  amounts  of  money  devoted  to  the  use  of 
twenty  different  consulates  by  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States. 


the  intimate  facts  of  export  and  import  anil  are 
concerned  with  every  endeavor  for  the  expansion 
and  improvement  of  American  trade,  the  im> 
portanoe  of  this  change  will  be  better  nndf-r- 
stood.  And  the  need  of  this  change  will  W 
better  understood  when  the  fact  is  recalled  that 
there  are  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  vice  and 
deputy  consuls  in  important  offices  who  aro 
neither  American-born  nor  naturalized  Amen 
can  citisens. 

THS  mtW  BTStKlI  Of  IKSPBCTIOM  AHO  AUDIT. 

The  law  farther  provides  (and  this  is  one  of 

the  most  important  steps  toward  reform  in  the 
law,  and  one  of  the  most  important  steps  that 
could  be  taken  either  with  or  without  a  law) 
that  there  shall  be  five  consols-general  appointed 

as  traveling  auditors  and  inspectors.  wIkw 
duty  it  shall  be  thoroughly  to  inspect,  by  per 
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The  fowgoinc  oOoM  »f  taken  at  nuidam  maralyta  abowkawitair  oiflloeeeampM*  with  tkoae  of  Great  BritatoMto 
■alarleo  aaii  aUtfwaiieeo. 

At  Shsngbai,  Canton,  Tokobama,  and  Ooaatantlaapl*.  tlw  BrtlMk  OoveraaeDt  fomithea  ita  oonsnl*  with  fhllj  eqidpytd 
I  la  addition  to  the  araonnt  of  the  office  allowance  ahore  gtven. 

(o)  A  house  is  furnished  by  the  government  for  the  residence  of  the  conRul-Keni-nil  and  tbo^ 
(b>  A  house  is  furnished  by  the  government  for  the  residence  of  the  consul-general. 
I  font  la  for  tho  panooal  ivaMmooo  of  ooomda  and  1 


THK  BEQUIBEMENT  Of  AMEKICAK  BIKTH. 

This  law  further  makes  it  imperative  for  con- 
suls to  perform  certain  services  which  heretofore 
they  have  performed  vohintarily,  but  for  a  fee. 
The  law  further  roqnires  that  all  clerks  or  as- 
sistants, or  consuls  or  agents,  receiving  one  thou- 
sand dollars  in  gold  per  year,  or  more,  shall  be 
Americans  A  t  first  this  would  not  seem  to  be 
an  important  chanpe,  hut  when  it  is  rememTierpd 
that  our  consuls  should  be  American  in  spirit 
and  in  sympathy  because  they  have  to  do  with 


Bonal'  visit  and  examination,  each  consulate  at 

least  once  in  two  yeai-s  and  report,  in  writing, 
to  the  Department  of  State  the  result  of  siioh 
investigation.  It  seems  amazing  that  a  depart 
ment  which  covers  so  much  ground,  which 
involves  sudi  vast  interests,  wliose  omployefS 
are  scattered  in  such  remote  portions  uf  the 
earth,  so  far  beyond  easy  reach,  shonid  nev^r 
have  been  provided  with  a  system  of  insf>ection 
ami  audit.  The  State  T)t-partment  an<i  the 
i'lesideut  liave,  up  to  the  present  time,  been 
obliged  to  depend  upon  cfaaoce  infonnstjoa 
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from  travelers,  or  upon  people  with  alleged 
grievances,  or  upon  occasional  reports  from 
visiting  naval  officers,  for  information  as  to  the 
BnAlllier  in  which  the  affairs  of  (HfTertnt  consu- 
lates were  actually  being*''  uuiuctc'  i,  Tli*'  iiat  ional 
banks  liave  3S  inspectors  at  an  annual  cost  to 
the  banks  of  $388,309.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
rornmi^stftn  employs  '2."  inspectcirs  nf  safety  ap- 
pliances at  a  cost,  annually,  of  $8u,0U0.  The 
post-oiBce  inspectors  nnmblw  226,  and  the  an- 
oaal  cost  is  $000,000.  This  bill  proposes  five 
inspectors  at  an  estiinati  fl  nnmial  r<><i  of  %40,- 
UOO, — $.1,000  a  year  each  for  salary,  and  $:5,000 
for  possible  travelinfc  expenses,  while  actually 
traveling  umler  direction  of  the  department  It 
is  proposed  that  they  shall  be  distributed  as 
fellows :  one  to  Europe,  one  to  Asia,  one  to 
Africa,  one  to  South  Anrerica.  ami  one  to  North 
America.  This  actual  survey  of  the  entire  ser- 
vice by  trained  experts  eoming  into  personal 
contact  with  all  the  consuls  and  consulates,  and 
conveying  from  ofRee  to  offiee  tlie  imints  of  ex- 
cellence as  they  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Tery  best  conducted  administration  by  tbe  very 
best  consulates,  cannot  but  bo  of  int  srimaljlo 
value  to  the  whole  service.  Not  only  will  such 
supervision  prove  a  great  restraint  upon  care* 
less  or  wasteful  methods,  but  it  will  serve  as  an 
admirable  corrective  upon  all  of  the  various 
abuses  to  which  consuls  may  be  prone,  and  a 
most  iuTalnable  aid  to  the  Department  of  State 
nv.i\  the  President  in  furnishinjtc  exact  an  !  un- 
prejudiced and  regular  information  pertaining 
to  the  entire  personnel  and  condnet  of  the 
entire  consular  establishment.  The  cost  of  the 
service  to  tl:o  T^nited  iStates  of  its  consular  sys- 
tem, after  deducting  the  fees  that  are  regular- 
ly turned  into  the  Treasury,  was.  last  year, 
♦  1  H.lS^.fiO  :  in  I'M)?.,  it  was  only  125. 1'J, 
the  deficiency  depending  upon  the  auioiint  of 
bnsinem.  This  law  will  increase  the  net  cost 
■  .  fir-^i.ono.  It  is  expected  that  with  llie  Im- 
proved efliciency  resulting  from  the  rearrange- 
ment of  the  service  under  this  bill,  and  from 
the  sliding  scale  of  fees  to  be  charged  for  ser- 
vices abroad,  the  consular  service  will  be  self 
supporting,  or  nearly  so,  a  result  which  is  of 
itssif  satisfactory,  but  which  ought  not  to  be 

ma<le  tlie  chief  ol'ject  nf  (  (•in  ern. 

Under  this  act,  the  I'rusident  is  given  the 
power  to  detail  any  consul  to  act  as  deputy- 
consul-general,  vice-consul-general,  dejiuty  con- 
fnl.  or  vice-consul  without  havinir  t'>  submit  the 
detail  to  the  Senate  for  confirmation,  without 
change  of  salary,  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
six  months.  This  would  me<^t  any  sudden  emer- 
gency from  war  or  unexpected  trade^develop- 
nuai. 


BBLATIVK  BrnCIBNOT  OF  AMKBIOAII  00H8UU. 

These  steps  are  short  steps,  but  by  no  means 
so  uDimportant  as  has  been  represented,  toward 
an  improved  consular  service.  The  other  steps, 
— steps  which  have  for  their  object  the  ascer- 
taining of  the  personal  chaTacter  and  personal 
attainments  and  j  ersonal  skill  of  the  individual 
who  is  to  be  consul  at  any  particular  place, — 
must  be  taken  by  tlie  President  and  the  Senate. 
Congress  cannot  legally  relieve  the  l*resident  or 
the  Senate  from  tliis  duty  and  all  that  it  inii>lies. 
In  this  connection  it  ia  interesting  to  consider 
for  a  moment  the  real  relative  efficiency  of  the 
consular  service  of  the  T'nited  States.  Tliat 
men  poorly  prepared  have  been,  from  time  to 
time,  admitted  to  tbe  service,  it  would  be  folly 
to  deny.  That  men,  from  time  to  time,  liave 
betrayed  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  it  would 
also  be  folly  to  deny.  Such  men,  however,  find 
admission  to  almost  all  services  in  almost  all 
nations.  The  average  integrity,  the  average 
ability,  the  average  capacity,  and  the  average 
efficiency  of  tbe  American  consuls  is,  by  com* 
mon  consent,  secontl  to  nuno  in  the  world. 
When  the  so-called  American  invasion  of  in* 
dttstrial  Europe  and  of  Asia  and  of  Afrl^  and 
South  America  was  taking  oU  snch  promising 
and  alluring  proportions  in  tbe  closing  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century  there  was  much  comment 
in  the  German  and  English  press  upon  the  sn« 
{M-'Hor  efficiency  of  the  American  consuls,  who, 
taken  from  the  ranks  of  politicians  and  journal- 
ists, many  of  them  having  touched  American 
life  at  every  point,  seemed  tO  be,  it  was  alleged, 
morn  wide  awake,  and  more  practical,  and  more 
thorougli  in  jiuisuiiii;  tlie  duties  of  their  office 
for  the  good  of  the  manufacturers  of  their  coun- 
try than  the  consuls  of  dtlier  nations.  It  was 
understood  then,  and  it  is  admitted  now,  that 
long  preparation  by  the  study  of  foreign  lan- 
guages, of  international  law,  of  methods  C)f  |)roco- 
dure,  of  course,  was  of  advantage  in  a  way.  it 
was  understood  then,  and  admitted,  that  the  con- 
suls of  other  nations  were  better  paid  and  gen- 
erally better  equipped  socially  to  attend  .Hocial 
functions  and  to  meet  the  requirements  of  polite 
society,  in  many  instances,  than  tbe  consids  of 
the  I'rnted  States. 

It  is  unhappily  true  that  our  consuls  have 
been,  in  the  great  majority  of  casesy.  shabbily, 
almost  BhamefuHy,  underpaid.  It  is  true  they 
do  not  have,  and  never  Imve  ha«l  whatever  in- 
ducements grow  out  of  the  consciousness  of  hold- 
ing a  life  tenure ;  but  there  are  two  sides  to  this 
question  of  life  tenure.  It  does  nnt  always  fol- 
low that  a  life  tenure  increases  the  activity  or 
the  efficiency  of  the  happy  possessors  of  the 
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snmo.  It  frtquently  ipsnlts  in  taking  away  the 
spur  ot  ambition.  It  has  otten  liappened  in  the 
American  service  that  the  mere  knowledge  that 
an  appointment  was  likely  to  be  recalled  or  rnn- 
celed  after  four  years  was  a  stimulus  to  a  consul 
to  make  Bach  ft  record  that  no  administFation 
cottlfil  well  afford  to  remove  him.  Nothing  could 
be  more  cruel  or  unjust  than  sweeping  condem- 
natiou  of  the  character,  of  the  ability,  or  of  the 
effieienej  of  American  consuls  and  the  American 
Cf'Tisnlar  servico.  Siicli  crit  icisin  is  not  made  by 
those  who  are  actually  inlormed  of  the  real  work 
of  the  eenrice.  It  is  made  generally  by  people 
who  confound  thv  ]>nr\)o8es  of  tin'  consular  ser- 
vice with  their  own  personal  or  social  require- 
ments, and  who  do  not  understand  that  consuls 
are  maintained  abroad  for  business,  and  not  for 
pleasure.  Sometimes  worthy  travelers  coniiiieut 
in  severe  terms  upon  consuls  who  have  not  met 
their  exacting  taste  in  manners  or  in  dross. 
Si anotinies  a  drastic  corHlfiiiiiatiun  of  the  entire 
system  will  be  based  upon  one  or  two  unpleas- 
ant personal  experiences.  Our  homespun  and 
practical  and  cflicient  consnlfl  arc  contrasted  as 
to  style  of  livinjjf  and  dressing  and  entertaining 
with  the  consuls  of  other  nations  who  enjoy  a 
life  tenure,  and  who  may  be,— nay,  who  gen* 
erally  are,^ — vastly  bctt'T  paid. 

No  doubt  our  system  can  be  improved.  No 
doubt  it  is  improving.  Very  much  has  been 
done  to  improve  the  service  under  the  able  ad- 
ministration of  I'resident  Hoosevelt.  Nothing, 
however,  but  the  very  best  in  all  respects  will 
finally  satisfy  American  pride,  American  busi- 
nnps  norils.  nnd  American  commnn  scnso.  Otir 
export  trade  is  bound  to  increase,  it  is  more 
than  lilcely  to  increase  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Mnniifaci urin^  <-Mta1i!is]iiiu'iits  art'  increasing 
rapidly  in  uumlKr  and  equipment  and  output, 
and  while  we  are  to  day  not  exporting  over  4 
per  cent,  of  our  manufactured  goods,  pre.sently 
we  shall  be  exporting  25  or  .')()  per  rent.,  and 
the  consular  system  should  be  put  in  readiness 
now,  in  time  to  meet  the  strain  of  this  increased 
business  and  t"  i  M,;p,.i-ate  witli  f  ur  ii.r-rrliants 
and  traders,  small  and  great,  in  lindmg  and  hold- 
ing new  markets.  The  consular  service  even  as 
now  constituted  and  conducted  is.  and  has  been 
fi>r  a  number  of  yejtrs.  moro  keenly  nlivn  to 
foreign  conditions  and  loit  igii  opporlumties 
than  our  exporters  and  manufacturers,  for  whom, 
primarily,  the  service  e.xists.  But  the  consular 
service  cannot  do  it  all.  Consuls  can  see  and 
describe  conditions ;  they  can.  and  do,  send  in 
frequent,  thorough,  and  excellent  rei>orts,  but 
tluy  cannot  succeed  always  in  persuading  our 
home  people  to  adopt  their  repeated  and  urgent 
suggestions  or  heed  their  urgent  and  repeated 


warnings.  It  should  be  remembered  and  hronfrht 
forward  as  a  matter  worthy  of  generous  con- 
sideration, in  this  connection,  that  American 
jnanufai  tiirors  and  American  merchants  have 
not  always  used  to  the  best  advantage,  in  the 
most  intelligent  manner,  tlie  material  which 
American  consuls  have  plactnl  before  them.  It 
is  not  the  Itusiness  or  duty  (»f  a  ronsul  to  be  n 
mercantile  drummer  or  the  aiivaiice  agent  for 
any  particular  liue  of  goods,  and  the  great  mer- 
cliants  and  manufactnrcrs  of  tIk-  Tnited  States 
woukl  readily  adntit  this  proposition.  Those 
who  are  most  familiar  with  the  conditions  abroad. 
es[ii  cially  in  China  and  Sijuth  America  and  Cen- 
tral America  and  vVfrica.  where  contlitions  of 
transportation  are  very  different  from  tliose  in 
America,  almost  uniformly  report  that  our  manu* 
factnrers  and  mercliants  pay  in.'suffieient  atten- 
tion to  the  peculiar  neetls,  and  the  jieculiur  tastes, 
and  the  peculiar  wants  of  these  remote  com- 
munities. It  .seems  that  tliey  do  not  stvuiy  with 
sufficient  thoroughness  foreign  idio<iyncraiiies, 
and  that  they  do  not  pack  their  goods  in  tlie 
right  shape  or  in  the  projwr  manner:  and  that 
t!jey  do  wi  manufacture  their  goods  with  ade- 
quate regard  to  the  immediate  necessities,  wants, 
and  peculiarities  of  particular  markets. 

It  seems  pmpcr  to  pr'.trst  also  against  the 
cheap  and  easy  criticism  that  politicians,  as  such, 
have  bad  some  sinister  effect  upon  the  consular 
service,  or  have  in  some  way  emasculated  or  de- 
featetl  for  selfish  or  partisan  reasons  the  h'gi.sla 
tion  whieh  has  been,  from  time  to  time,  pro- 
; » >s<  d.    r nless  the  term  •«  politicians  "  has  been 
intend,  d  to  Vo  synonymous  for  members  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  it  is  diiBcult  to  regard  this 
criticism  with  patience.    The  difficulty  is  that  in 
the  consular  Forvire  and  in  !ei:I-lalion  affecting 
the  consular  service  we  are  confronte»l  with  the 
same  trouble  that  meets  us  at  every  other  turn 
in  life, — ^to  wit,  we  have  to  deal  with  men  as 
they  are,  and  not  with  men  as  they  "UL'ht  to  be. 
No  rresideut  ever  deliberately  sent  a  bad  man 
to  represent  this  country  abroad.    No  I'resident 
ever  delilKM-ntely  recommended  an  incompetent 
man  to  represent  this  country  in  any  foreign 
consulate,  and  no  Senate  ever  consciously  con- 
finned  the  appointment  of  any  Aineri<'an  unfit 
for  liif  position.     It  must  be  admitted  that  jx>r- 
sonitl  favorites,  that  iavoritcs  of  powerlui  inter- 
ests, that  political  adher(>nts  of  one  or  the  other 
of  thi>  great  parties,— largely  because  they  were 
such  adherents, — have  been  accepted,  in  tiroes 
gone  by,  without  sufficient  investigation,  and 
without  sulTicii  ntly  thorough  probation.    A  gainst 
this  sort  of  abuse,  the  one  bulwark  and  tli«'  one 
barrier  that  the  Constitution  has  erecteil  is  the 
united  action  of  the  President  and  the  Senats. 
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NEW  ENGLAND'S  DEEP-SEA  FISHING  INTERESTS. 

BY  P.  T.  M'GRATH. 
(Editor  of  the  St.  John'u,  N.  F..  Herald.) 


THE  New  Enfrland  fishprica  are  tlie  most  im- 
portant brancli  of  ihe  Aiiierican  fisliiiig 
industry,  the  aggregate  value  of  their  annual 
catch  being  about  ^ilO.OOO.ooo,  or  one  fourtli  of 
the  value  of  the  total  catch  of  the  United  States, 
including  the  lake  and  river  fisheries,  the  Tacific 
fisheries,  and  the  Southern  oyster  fishery.  It 
is  a  noteworthy  circumstance  that  the  British 
Isles  produce  fish  every  year  to  the  value  of 
$40, 000, 000,  with  a  population  of  about  as  many 
people,  while  the  United  States,  with  twice  the 
population,  reaps  a  finny  liurvest  of  only  about 
the  same  value.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  close 
proximity  of  every  portion  of  tliese  islands  to 
the  seaboard,  whereas  vast  areas  of  the  Ameri- 
can States  are  hopelessly  remote  from  access  to 
the  sea,  or  from  enjoying  sea  fish  as  food  save 
in  its  most  crudely  preserved  forms,  as  science 
has  not  yet  grappled  with  the  problem  of  treat- 
ing it  in  a  more  modern  and  effective  fashion. 

The  deep-;,ea  branch  of  the  New  Engljin<l  fish- 
eries,— most  of  the  vessels  prosecuting  which 
hail  from  Cjloucester.  Mass., — is  engaged  in  by 
some  400  schooners,  carrying  8,000  men,  and 
operating  on  the  submarine  shallows,  or  "banks," 
stretcliing  northward  from  Cape  Cod  to  New- 
foundland, and  thence  to  Labrador.  The  inshore 
fishery  is  prosecuted  by  about  14.000  persons, 
this  figure  including  those  engaged  in  the  great 
lobster  industry  of  Maine,  while  14,000  more  are 


employed  in  the  subsidiary  avocations  incident 
to  the  drying,  curing,  preserving,  canning,  or 
otherwise  converting  into  nmrketable  commodi- 
tie.s  the  products  of  the  oc«'an  harvest.  If  these 
.'{<). 000  iiersons  are  reganled.  as  they  doubtless 
probably  should  be,  as  representing,  in  the  main, 
so  many  distinct  families  dej>encling  upon  the 
fisheries  for  a  livi'lihood,  it  is  easy  to  see  why 
the  fisheries  question  is  so  vital  a  one  in  New 
England. 

The  deep-sea  fisheries  yield  about  |i4, 000.000 
worth  of  cod,  haddock,  halibut,  mackerel,  and 
other  fishes  every  season,  and  if  the  stability  of 
this  enterprise  were  to  be  undermined  from  any 
cause  the  result  would  be  disastrous  to  (ilouces- 
ter,  which  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  fish- 
eries for  support.  The  "  Yankee  fisherman,"  as 
a  class,  has  two  aims  in  view. — first,  to  prevent 
the  free  entry  of  foreign-caught  fish  on  an  eijual- 
ity  with  his  own,  lest  the  resulting  competition 
prove  harmful  to  him  financially  ;  and,  secondly, 
to  keep  Newfoundland  and  Canada  apart,  for,  as 
it  has  been  aptly  said,  '>  the  day  Newfoundland 
unites  with  Canada,  that  day  Gloucester  can  put 
up  its  shutters."  The  explanation  is  that  then 
the  control  of  the  territorial  waters  and  the  in- 
shore fisheries  would  pass  from  the  ministry  at 
St.  John's  to  that  at  Ottawa,  and  Canada  would 
administer  the  whole  Atlantic  seaboard  north  of 
Fundy  Bay,  and  be  able  to  use  Newfoundland's 
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BjK'cially  advantageous  position  respecting  this 
fisliery  dispute  to  secure  substantial  benefits  for 
the  whole  Dominion. 

It  is,  thus,  easy  to  understand  the  attitude  of 
the  rival  schools  of  political  economists  who  have 
imparted  such  gravity  to  this  issue.  The  "  Reci- 
procityists,"  like  Whitney  and  Foss,  quote  illu- 
minative statistics  to  prove  that,  despite  the  pro- 
tection it  enjoys,  the  fishing  industry  has  made 
the  least  progress  of  any  in  New  England  the 
past  hundred  years,  and  ask  why  should  the  peo- 
ple all  over  the  Union  h%  taxed  on  their  fish 
footl  to  support  the  comparatively  small  number 
in  New  England  depending  on  the  fisheries  ; 
while  Protectionists,"  like  Lodge  and  Gardner, 
dilate  upon  the  part  the  fishermen  played  in 
the  past  in  recruiting  the  American  navy,  argue 
that  the  same  use  can  be  made  of  this  material 
ntiw,  and  proclaim  that  the  weal  or  woe  of  the 
republic  may  yet  rest  upon  the  point  whether 
the  fishing  industry  on  these  northern  banks  is 
maintained  by  protection  or  allowed  to  decay 
through  free  trade. 


A  OIX)fCE8TEB  riSHINO  VK88BU 


The  result  of  the  first  year's  enforcement  of 
the  Newfoundland  Bait  Act  against  the  New 
England  fiaherfolk,  because  of  the  burking  of 
the  Bond-Hay  treaty  by  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, has  amply  justified  the  adoption  of  this  re- 
taliatory policy,  in  the  opinion  of  the  colonial 
cabint't.  The  codfishing  trawlers  from  (Glouces- 
ter who  operated  on  the  Grand  lianks  were 
t  xcluded  from  the  bait  areas  on  our  east  and 
SMiiih  coasts  during  the  summer  of  1905,  and 
the  lu-rring  vessels  from  the  same  port  which 
sought  car^roos  on  our  west  coast  in  November 
ami  December  were  equally  unfortunate,  only 
fifteen  loading  there  the  past  season,  against 


fifty-five  in  1004,  a  result  mainly  due  to  the  col- 
ony's restrictive  regulations,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  American  citizens  have  fishing  rights  there 
under  the  treaty  of  1818  and  fully  exercised 
them  now,  the  British  warship  Lutona  being 
dispatched  there  to  see  that  they  suffered  no  in- 
terruption. Still,  Newfoundland  could,  and  did, 
prevent  her  own  people  from  selling  to  or  work- 
ing with  the  Americans,  and  the  latter's  opera- 
tions were  a  complete  failure.  The  British  and 
American  governments  are  endeavoring  to  effect 
a  settlement  of  this  difficulty  by  diplomatic  over- 
tures, and  during  the  next  few  months  some  so- 
lution may  be  reached  which  will  dissipate  the 
danger  of  physical  conflict  that  is  interwoven 
with  the  problem  as  it  now  exists. 

Despite,  however,  this  issue  in  statecraft  and 
economics,  every  Newfoundlander  has  the  pro- 
foundest  admiration  for  these  Yankee  fisher- 
men,— first,  because  of  pride  of  class,  which 
makes  sailormen  brothers  the  world  over  ;  then, 
because  of  the  respect  for  seafaring  courage 
which  their  exploits  evoke  in  a  people  them- 
selves renowned  for  their  nautical  prowess  ;  and, 
finally,  because  of  actual  kinship,  great  numbers 
of  the  fisherfolk  who  crew  these  Ameriean  fish- 
boats  being  natives  of  this  "  Terranovan  isle." 
The  New  England  fishing  fleet  comprises  about 
400  vessels,  crewed  by  some  6,000  men,  and 
probably  one-fourth  are  Newfoundlanders,  as 
many  more  Nova  Scotians,  and  the  remainder 
Scandinavians,  Portuguese,  French,  and  native- 
born  Americans.    Probably  none,   among  all 
those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  follow  an 
occupation  so  surcharged  with  hardship  and 
peril,  so  nerve-racking  and  strength-sa])ping.  so 
pregnant  with  disaster  and  death,  as  that  in 
which  these  men  are  engaged.    The  great  ma- 
jority of  the  fleet  operate  along  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, from  the  Delaware  capes,  where  they  first 
strike  the  elusive  mackerel,  northward  past  '  the 
dreaded  shoals  of  Georges,"  with  its  cusk.  hake, 
and  haddock,  to  the  famous  Grand  Banks  of 
Newfoundland,  the  home  of  the  lordly  cod. 
This  is  an  ocean  area  every  mile  of  which  is 
crossed  by  steamers  great  and  small. — liners, 
freighters,  trampers,  and  vagabonds,  inbound 
and  outbound,  on  all  kinds  of  courses.    The  fish- 
ing-grounds are  often  veiled  in  fogs  or  swept  by 
storms,  during  which  conditions,  or  in  the  gl<K)ni 
of  night,  collisions  are  frequent,  and  the  racing, 
towering  monsters  run  down  and  shatter  with 
their  steel-clad  prows  the  midget  fishing  smacks 
which  may  lie  across  their  road.    Farther  north 
the  peril  of  iceberg  and  floe  is  encountered  by 
the  schooners  which  work  their  way  up  toward 
Labrador  and  then  along  to  distant  (rreeniand 
for  fares  of  the  tasty  halibut,  which  they  wrest 
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by  sheer  pluck  an<l  daring  from  tlio  frigid  jxjlar 
Boas,  facing  the  menace  of  an  arctic  nip  amid 
the  floes  or  a  stroke  from  a  ponderous  berg  as 
it  steals  silently  past  on  the  breast  of  the  south- 
moving  current. 

In  all  these  sections  of  the  North  Atlantic 
tliese  venturesome  fishi^rfolk  are  to  be  found  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  pursuing  tlieir  hazard- 
ous quest  for  tho  ocean's  finny  wealth.  They 
battle  with  the  most  furious  tempests  whicli 
harry  these  nortliern  waters,  and  defy  alike  the 
hazards  of  mitiwinter  blizzards  and  midsummer 
tornatloes,  grjnd  ice  floes  and  menacing  fogs,  rac- 
ing steamships  and  low-lying  derelicts,  and  the 
horrors  attendant  upon  being  cast  away  in  their 
dories  upon  the  face  of  this  peril-strewn  sea. 

All  branches  of  their  fishery  are  prosecuted 
solely  by  wooden  vessels  not  exceeding  l.')0 
tons'  register,  and  carrying  at  most  twenty  men. 
In  such  tiny  smacks  these  fearless  voyagers 
have  travensed  most  of  the  seven  seas, — some 
going  as  far  as  South  Africa  to  exjjeriment  on 
the  ledges  off  f'ape  Town.  others  seining,  mack 
erel  off  tlie  Irish  coast,  more  venturing  amid 
the  icy  fastnesses  of  Hudson  Hay  to  capture  the 
mighty  bowheail  whale,  and  still  others  round- 


ing Cape  Horn  and  speeding  their  way  to  far 
Alaska  to  share  in  tho  harvest  of  seals  and  fish 
from  the  almost  untouched  areas  of  the  North 
Pacific.  The  life  is  one  which  none  but  men  of 
unflinching  courage  could  embrace,  and  he  wlio 
lacks  it  never  makes  a  second  voyage,  for  every 
phase  of  the  occupation  is  marked  with  adven- 
turous incidents  that  must  test  the  fiber  of  even 
the  strongest. 

Among  tlie  deadliest  perils  they  encounter  is 
that  of  their  vessels  being  run  down  and  sunk 
by  ocean  steamships  racing  through  the  fogs. 
L'sually  tliey  are  upon  the  little  crafts  before 
their  presence  is  realized,  and  as  the  smacks  are 
but  as  c<)ckl>oat8  lieside  these  gigantic  flyers,  tho 
jar  of  impact  in  sinking  one  is  scarcely  felt  by 
the  massive  steel  fa-bric.  an«l  smack  and  crew  are 
sent  to  the  bottom  ere  an  effort  can  be  made  to 
save  them.  Never  a  year  passes  without  several 
stanch  "bankers"  being  sent  to  the  bottom  from 
this  cause,  and  at  present  tho  French  Govern- 
ment is  urging  an  international  conference  with 
a  view  to  having  ocean  steamers  avoi<l  the  (irand 
Banks  altogetlier.  France  having  the  largest 
fishing  fleet  there,  and  tho  annual  death  roll 
being  an  appalling  one. 
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<  <lIiKI>ll  <IV  A  \  »>sKI.  S  IIK<  K. 


"While  fishing  the  luinkiTs  always  lie  al  an- 
chor, the  shallows  being  but  forty  or  lifty 
fatliotnb  under  \vat«rr.  an<l  the  crafts  are  niooreil 
by  stout  lienipen  cables,  which  prevent  the  bows 
bring  «laiiiaged  by  the  ceaseless  pitching  of  tlie 
hulls  in  the  ground  swell  and  also  enable  them 
to  cut  clear  if  any  danger  impeniis.  During 
thick  fogs  and  on  dark  niglits  they  are  supposed 
to  sound  horns  and  ring  bells  ;  but  often  when 
tired,  after  days  of  arduous  toil,  the  crews  disre- 
gard these  precautions,  pre- 
ferring the  risk  of  mishap  to 
loss  of  sleep  ;  and  nmst  of 
the  tragedies  among  the 
batiking  Wwt  occur  in  the 
early  morning  hours,  when 
vigilanc*-  is  n-laxed  on  liner 
and  tniwler  alike,  and  when 
the  veil  of  mist  hides  the 
menace  of  the  oncotning  jug- 
gernaut. On  the  racer's 
lofty  decks  no  passengers  are 
gr<>u]>ed,  and  the  hapless 
creatures  on  the  smack  be- 
low are  sent  to  their  last  ac- 
count with  none  to  tell  tlie 
story  of  their  drea<lful  fate. 

Derelicts  also  fre<juently 
liestroy  bankers,  the  half- 
sunken  hidis  coming  into  vi- 
nt  contai-t  with  the  lisher- 


loss  of  many  more  vessels. 
Thf  (Jrand  Banks  are  thick- 
h'  .studded  with  these  crys- 
tal is'.cts  at  all  se.-isons.  and 
as  the  smacks  cruise  al>out 
in  quest  of  the  "  schools  "  of 
fish  many  a  craft  runs  into 
a  berg  or  a  floe  and  is  either 
sunk  or desjierati'ly  stricken, 
with  grievous  if  not  total 
loss  of  life. 

The  frightful  storms 
which  beset  these  waters 
fro!u  time  to  time  are  an- 
other potent  source  of  trag- 
edy among  the  Yankee 
bankmen.  The  Galveston 
hurricane  spent  its  final  fury 
on  the  Grand  lianks  and 
sent  to  the  bottom  over  'JO 
vessels  and  300  men.  A  sin- 
gle gale  on  Georges  Hank  has 
meant  death  for  1  The 
Gth  of  June  storm,  in  l.s.S(»,  «iestroyed  57  vessels 
of  all  natioualitie.s  andteost  nearly  800  lives,  while 
40  smacks  were  cast  ore  on  the  ruggevl  coast 
of  Newfoundland.  Vfhen  such  storms  occur 
vessels  are  often  sunffc  at  their  ntoorings.  with 
all  hands,  by  a  sin^S^^  mighty  comber  over- 
whelming them.  '  uliors  drag  their  anchors, 
collide  w'ith  consorts,  and  are  quickly  engulfed. 
Some  are  turned  bottom  up  ;  others  are  dismasted 
and  razed  ;  more  have  their  decks  swept  of  crews 


boats  and  shattering  these 
into  a  mere  raffle  of  Viroken 
titribiT.s:  and  colliding  with 
icei>ergs  und  floes  causes  the 
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and  become  derelicts  ;  more  escape  aft<T  the 
most  amazing  experiences.  A  few  will  make 
for  land.  only.  p«?rhap8,  to  bo  wrecketl  with  all 
hantis  in  sight  of  their  very  homes  ;  others  run 
seaward  and  perish  with  none  to  tell  how,  or 
are  rescued  by  some  steamer  along  the  great 
trade  route  many  days  after.  For  the  past 
fifty  years  Gloucester  has  averaged  more  than 
one  hundred  lives  annually  lost  from  among  her 
fishing  fleet  from  various  causes.  The  Cora 
Mch'ay,  a  splendid  new  ship,  never  cairie  back 
with  her  twenty-two  men  ;  the  Emulator  struck 
on  a  north-shore  reef  and  hut  two  out  of  eight- 
een were  rescued.  Thus  it  goes,  year  after 
year,  the  Storm  King  taking  his  ample  toll. 

In  these  off-shore  gales,  when  vessels  are  the 
mere  sport  of  the  elements,  woo  betide  the  luck- 
less wights  who  are  caught  liy  the  tempest 
when  afar  in  their  dories  at  work  upon  their 
trawls,  for  unless  they  can  reach  some  sheltering 
deck  their  doom  is  sealetl.  Trawls  are  long 
ropes  to  which,  at  intervals  of  a  yard,  arc  at- 
tached smaller  lines  terminating  in  a  hook  that 
is  baited  to  attrHpfit  the  fish.  A  trawl  usually 
contains  three  tliMtsand  hooks,  and  is  set  in  the 
sea  some  distance  from  the  vessel,  being  moored 
at  each  end  by  an  anchor  and  a  buoy.  The 


trawls  radiate  from  a  vessel  like  spokes  from  a 
wheel-hub,  and  each  trawl  is  "tended"  by  a  dory 
containing  two  men,  who  bait  the  hooks  <iaily 
after  clearing  them  of  their  catch.  A  dory  is 
a  small  flat-bottomed  boat  so  constructed  that 
several  will  sit  into  each  other,  thus  saving 
space  on  the  schooner's  deck.  No  more  hazard- 
ous j>ur8uit  could  bo  imagined  than  that  of  these 
dorymen.  remote  from  their  smacks  when  storms 
beset  them  or  blinding  fogs  enshroud. 

Dories  do,  of  course,  occasionally  survive  these 
gales,  and  the  men  reach  land  or  some  passing 
craft,  but  the  path  of  a  storm  can  always  bo 
traced  by  the  upturned  dories  and  the  dead 
bodies  which  attest  i^s  ravages  ;  and  the  lot  of 
a  rescued  doryman  is  not  always  a  pleasant  one, 
for  he  may  have  met  mishaps  which  will  maim 
him  for  life.  Besides  the  ravages  wrought  by 
storm,  (lorymen  are  prono  to  another  peril. — that 
caused  by  fogs,  which  shut  down  over  the  ocean 
in  calm  weather  and  blind  these  unfortunate 
men  to  the  position  of  their  own  vessel  or  any 
others  that  may  be  near,  and  oftentimes  doom 
the  dorymates  to  the  most  awful  sufTering,  or 
{wrhaps  to  perish  miseraldy  after  enduring  long 
days  and  nights  of  agony.  When  dorymen  are 
thus  befoggetl  they  endeavor  to  row  to  land,  but 
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as  often  as  not  row  away  from  it.  for  in  the  mist 
which  envoK)p8  them  they  speeilily  lose  nil  sense 
of  locality  and  direction,  as  does  one  who  is 
blindfolded.  They  toil  on  till  their  vigor  is 
spent,  and  then,  weak  from  hunger  and  thirst, 
«"ast  themselves  in  their  boat's  bottom  to  wait  for 
death,  which  »luring  most  of  the  year  is  pre- 
reiled  by  the  e.xcruciating  torture  of  frostbite  as 
the  extremities  are  seared  with  its  touch  in  a 
region  where  ice  and  cold  liave  their  home. 

This  is  tuKjuestionably  the  most  daunting  aspect 
of  the  fishing  industry,  the  knowledge  tliat  men 
are  fog-encompassed  daily  and  that  a  largo  per- 
centage of  them  perish  ;  and  to  face  this  possi- 
bility »'very  time  one  enters  a  <k)ry  and  recall  the 
horrors  which  have;  been  the  lot  of  previous  drift- 
aways  calls  for  no  ordinary  pluck,  and  proves 
these  lisherfdlk  to  1>e  possessed  of  dauntless  cour- 
agf.  The  annals  of  no  other  seafaring  pursuit 
can  reveal  such  appalling  experiences  as  those 
that  have  befallen  driftaway  dorymen,  experi- 
ences wliich  leave  a  lasting  impression. 

The  winter  herring  fishery  prosecuted  by  the 
Yankee  trawlers  on  tlie  Terranovan  coast,  and 
forming  the  chief  bone  of  contention  between 
them  and  the  Newfounilland  government,  has  a 
whole  sheaf  of  dangers  jw-cuiiarly  its  own  and 
making  it  admittedly  the  most  deadly  branch  of 


the  Gloucester  industry.  It  is  carried  on  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  on  a  coast  scourged  by 
storms.  blocka»leil  with  ice,  and  fringed  with 
reefs  which  have  proved  tiie  doom  of  many  of 
the  herring  carriers.  The  vessels  in  nmking  to 
or  from  their  home  port  have  to  skirt  the  Nova 
.Scotia  and  Newfoundlantl  coast,  and  often  are 
driven  ashore  there,  with  serious  loss  of  life,  or 
in  <lriving  through  tlie  ice-cumbered  ocean  they 
are  at  times  forced  boiiily  under  by  the  strength 
of  the  temjH\st  with  which  they  battle. 

With  the  thermometer  away  below  zero,  their 
sails  freeze  solid  as  plates  of  steel,  their  cordage 
gets  rigid  as  bars  of  iron,  their  decks  are  thickly 
coated  with  gelid  spray,  and  the  crews  liave  to 
cover  their  faces  with  flannel  masks  to  withstand 
the  stinging  hail.  In  this  guise  the  little  crafts 
biifTet  their  way  along,  now  and  again  IxMng 
swept  by  the  wav«>s  and  t)ccasionally  a  man  or 
two  washed  overboard,  while  the  list  of  vessels 
wrecki'd  in  this  venture,  many  of  them  with  all 
hands,  would  exhaust  a  page  of  this  publication. 
Some  are  «'rushed  in  the  ice.  others  are  driven 
on  the  rocks,  more  founder  beyond  soundings. 
A  mishap  to  a  vessel  in  winter  in  these  waters 
means  certain  death,  and  the  l<ederoll  of  the  lost 
is  perhaps  the  best  tribute  to  the  courage  of 
those  who  still  pursue  the  enterprise. 


LONO  LI.N'ES  (>r  riRII  DKTIKO  OX  TUB  HACKS. 
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THE  United  States  of  Colombia  has  entered 
upon  ftn  era  of  peace  and  progress.  The 
Ci  ]()in1»ian  army  has  become  a  body  of  laborers. 
Troops  are  converted  into  sappers  and  employed 
in  building  or  improving  ways  of  eommnnication. 
Idleiies.-^.  as  well  as  aj^itation,  is  beginning  to  re- 
ceive general  condemnation.  It  is  true  that 
there  >e  little  liberty.  There  is,  however,  less 
persecution  than  formerly.  Jourifthi  are  abject 
and  individuals  rnute.  There  is  no  frvc  bixmcH 
or  press.  But  tiiere  are  few  persons  in  prison 
or  exile  for  political  reasons.  The  policy  of  the 
governn.'  [it  fias  become  that  of  abstention  rather 
than  restraint. 

By  judieiotts,  if  not  generous,  action,  Presi- 
dent Rafael  Reyes  has  succeeded  in  harmoniz- 
irip'  nearly  all  elements  of  the  population.  His 
administration  is  neither  Liberal  nor  Conserva- 
tive.  It  is  Nationalifit  I'laced  in  power  by 
Conservatives  and  sustained  Ity  Liberals,  his 
favors  to  the  former  preserve  order  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  country,  and  his  implicit  trust  in  the 
latter  insures  pcaco  on  tlie  frontiors.  He  has 
made  General  Uribe-Uribe  minister  to  Chile, 
Argentina,  and  Brasil,  and  General  Heirera 
coiuiriander  along  the  Venezuelan  border,  thus 
In  st  owing  t!:<-  higlii  st  diplomatic  and  military 
honors  on  Liberals.  From  Conservatives  he 
chose  all  his  ministers  (except  Dr.  Modesto 
Garces.  of  the  Pnpartmfnt  of  Fiil/iir  Wurks), 
the  governor  of  the  capital  district,  and  other 
high  ofBeials  for  the  center  of  government.  His 
government  is  like  that  of  Panama,  the  si'cossion 
of  which  made  a  policy  of  reconciliation  pre- 
dominant in  both  countries. 

A  NEW   NATIvN  FI.NANCIAI.LY. 

The  great  aspiration  of  the  (  oionibians  to  day 
is  the  amortisation  of  the  paper  currency.  At 
a  feast  rfriTitlv  rclrlii-.-itc'il  in  the  capital  for  the 
purpose,  all  the  die  platea  used  for  printing  pa- 
per money  were  destroyed.  No  more  mendicant 
currency  will  be  allowed  to  enter  into  circnlA- 
tion.  This  was  no  merely  melodramatic  play,  as 
is  shown  4>y  another  incident  also  indicating  re- 
cuperating powers  in  the  Colombians.  To  relieve 
the  C'lnntry  <>{  the  dej)ressinii:  sp^rti^r  of  ragged 
money  the  government  has  organized  the  Cen- 
tral Bank,  an  institution  of  national  character, 
widi  *  capital  of  eight  million  dollars.   The  peo* 


pie  promptly  subscribed  forty  million  dollars, 
five  times  the  sum  required.  This  was  indeed 
heroic,  considering  that  tlieir  financial  rcsotirres 
are  limited.  Because  of  the  nation  s  enthusiasm, 
more  banks  will  be  organised,  one  for  each  de* 
parttnent  of  the  reinililic.  a«  branrhcs  nf  tlie  Can- 
tral  Bank,  and  amortization  will  be  accomplished 
within  a  short  time. 

INDUSTHIAL  SCHEMES  OF  TEE  BOOOTA 
OOVKBNItBKV. 

Without  injury  to  the  interests  of  private 

partTos,  now  e.\ploitincr  tlioin  under  lonse  from 
the  nation,  the  government  is  taking  measures 
to  make  the  emerald  mines  of  Muso  and  Coscn^s 
aid  the  finances.  Originally  leased  for  a  nom- 
inal rent  (because  of  a  misconception  as  to  their 
value),  and  since  proved  through  development 
to  be  the  richest  in  the  world,  these  manes  have 
just  been  redeased  so  as  to  produce  for  the  nation 
between  $2,000,000  and  $3,000,000  annually. 
The  price  of  emeralds  is  constantly  rising,  though 
production  increases  prodigiouKiy.  Hence,  the 
revenues  must  grow,  monopoliatic  restriction  by 
government  preventing  overproduction  and  the 
corresponding  depreciation  in  price.  So  fabu* 
lously  rich  are  the  mines  that  orders  for  a  ton 
of  stones  at  a  time  can  be  filled. 

Other  mineral  industries  are  thriving.  A  con* 
cession  has  been  crrantod  to  an  American  com- 
pany for  the  exploitation  of  coal  mines  near  Kio 
Hacha,  from  which  it  is  agreed  that  Colombia 
will  receive  royalties  on  no  less  than  one  million 
tonsi  of  coal  per  year.  Tiie  coal,  moreover,  is 
within  easy  reach  of  the  New  York  market.  By 
new  arrangements,  the  salt  mines  of  Zipaquira 
will  pn  dn'  c  an  annual  income  of  $4,000,000  to 
the  government. 

Colombia's  present  attitude  toward  Americans 
is  d'.Lrnificil  and  commendatory.  Though  scarce- 
ly meritiug  favorable  treatment,  they  are  pre- 
ferred to  other  foreigners  in  the  repal>lic,  and 
they  obtain  nearly  all  the  concessions  granted  to 
aliens.  Tfiey  are  as  welconif  in  Colomlda  as 
they  were  liefore  the  secession  of  I'anama,  and 
it  is  chiefly  they  who  have  charge  of  constructive 
wnrk  thri'iiLrhiiiit  the  country.  Two  railroads 
of  importance  are  being  constructed  by  Ameri* 
cans.  One  of  these,  from  Buenaventura,  on  the 
Pacific,  to  BogotA,  by  way  of  Call,  will  no  doubt 
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rpsult  in  a  thorouph  development  of  the  Cauca 
\'alley,  and  reduce  the  time  of  travel  between 
the  capital  and  the  ocean  from  twelve  days  to 
forty-eight  hours;  the  other,  from  the  (Julf  of  Da- 
rien  to  Medellin,  the  second  city  in  the  republic, 
will  place  a  rich  rejiion  in  touch  with  commerce. 
The  country  to  be  traversed  by  the  roads  is  ele- 
vated, and  suitable  for  an  industrial  population, 
instiring  colonization, 
which  must  start  from 
the  head  waters  of  riv- 
ers. Km  ploy  men  t  is 
thereby  given  to  twen- 
ty thousand  men. 

As  a  result  of  all  this 
constructive  work, 
gold  fields  will  be  tie- 
veloped.  Once  made 
uccfssible.  the  Choco 
r<'gion  will  be  filled 
with  pro8i>ector8.  With 
the  enactment  of  laws 
similar  to  those  pre- 
vailing in  the  Western 
American  States,  a 
great  increase  in  the 
mining  population  will 
soon  be  brought  about, 
and  even  a  mining 
boom,  "on  the  Ameri- 
can plan,"  must  occur. 
Important  discoveries 
of  gold  will  certainly  be 
made.  The  purpose  of 
T'r«'sii!ent  Heyes  is  to 
develop  the  country, 
and   he    realizes  that 

mines  are  the  best  agents  for  the  introduction 
of  immigration  on  a  largo  scale.  The  mining 
laws  of  Colombia,  already  the  most  liberal  in 
South  America,  will  be  still  further  improved. 
Very  probably  the  coinage  tax  will  be  abolished. 
Tlio  export  tax  on  bar  gold  has  been  abolishe>i, 
and  b(>fore  long  mining  will  be  made  an  un- 
taxed industry. 

Colombia's  intkrnational  rki.ations. 

To  insure  peace  with  neighboring  nations, 
r;«.'neral  Uriix'.  the  new  minister  to  Chile.  .-\r- 
gt'nlina,  and  Brazil,  will  strivr!  to  bring  aljout 
an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  dispute  with 
Hrnzil  over  boundaries.  Ilia  mission,  propi- 
tiously begun,  will  most  probably  be  succfssful- 
ly  concluded.  Friction  with  Ecujidor  over  ques- 
tions of  limits,  reduced  temporarily,  cannot  again 
become  dangerous. 

Relations  with  Venezuela  are  being  made 
more  cordial.    Six  months  ago,  President  Cas- 


tro, of  the  latter  country,  proposed  that  the 
quarrel  over  the  Goajira  territory  V>e  terminated 
by  arrangements  for  arbitration,  and  President 
Reyes  lias  n>et  him  more  than  half-way.  A  few- 
months  agoi  telegraphic  conmiunications,  severed 
four  years  ago,  were  reestablished  betwi-en 
Venezuela  and  Colombia,  and  there  are  pros- 
pects of  an  immediate  resumption  of  di[»lomatic 

transactions  between 
the  two  countries.  The 
ap[H)intment  of  Gen. 
Miguel  Ilerrera.  as  one 
of  the  immediate  re- 
sults of  the  work  of  her 
special  confidential 
agent  to  \'enezu«'la,  Dr. 
J.  T.  Diaz  (iranados, 
indicates  that  Colom- 
bia is  willing  to  have  a 
minister  represent  her 
in  Cardcas. 
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NATIRAL  KESOfHCES. 

Through  the  utiliza- 
tion of  her  water  power. 
Colombia  could  sur- 
prise the  world  more 
than  by  any  otlier  fonn 
of  development.  The 
volume  ami  fall  of  her 
cascades,  rapids,  and 
cataracts  exceed  those 
of  any  other  laud.  At 
a  distance  of  less  than 
100  miles  from  Hogotd 
the  Cauca  River  de- 
scends G.SOO  feet  in  the 
course  of  65  miles,  and  the  Magdalena  7,.')00 
feet  in  r>.S  miles.  As  their  extraordinary  rlescenl 
is  not  abrupt,  being  at  no  j)hice  markeil  by  a 
precipitate  fall,  it  will  ha  necessary  to  construct 
canals  of  great  length  to  make  their  vast  forces 
available  in  full  for  connnercial  and  industrial 
purposes  ;  but  the  reward  po.ssible  is  bo  great 
that  tlu!  expenditures  involved  are  compara- 
tively insignificant.  Railroad  companies,  with 
American  capital,  are  now  negotiating  with  the 
government  for  concessions  to  exploit  these  two 
rivers  for  the  purpose  of  securing  motive  power. 

As  thougli  careful  that  nothing  should  be 
lacking  to  make  of  Colombia  the  electric  manu- 
facturing nation  of  the  future,  nature  has  pro- 
vided the  country  with  coal  fields  wherever 
water  power  may  be  wanting.  The  Cauca.  .Mag- 
dalena, and  other  immense  rivers  have  their 
sources  in  or  near  the  stupendous  elevation  of 
land  known  as  the  Massif.  This  is  the  Tibet  of 
South  America — the  roof  of  the  continent.    It  is 
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an  qnlonch.  (1  coffer  of  nature.  Unpopulated 

and  «nex]ilort'il,  it  ofTers  to  the  adventurous, 
lisnug.  anni  haiuy  element  of  humanity  a  new 
(  iilorado.  enlargred  ten  times.  There  is  inealea- 
lable  w.*altfi  of  gohl.  silver,  copper,  iron,  and 
other  metals  stored  withm  it.  To  reach  these, 
Innun  ingenuity  will  be  severely  tested.  Intri- 
cate enirineeriiig  problems  must  bo  8olve<l.  But 
tlie  means  of  solution  are  at  hand,  and  Colom- 
bian intellipenco  will  be  quickened  by  the  task. 

SOMK  OP  THK    I.K.\1UN<;    I'ICi 'pfCTS. 

Last  year,  Colombia  made  a  new  record  in  the 
nportation  of  coffee.    Owingr  to  losses  of  the 

croji  in  Brazil,  the  pricf  i  f  coffee  has  n'si  ii 
greatly,  and  more  to  the  advantage  of  Colombia 
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than  any  other  South  American  country.  De- 
cause  of  the  steady  Heprecialion  in  the  price  of 
coffee,  the-  rest  of  the  continent  has  been  limit- 
ing  production,  while  Colombia  has  been  aug- 
menting' it  at  an  unprcro<i,'nftH!  rnrc  This  year, 
Colombian  coffee-growers,  after  four  years  of  cul- 
tivation, find  the  millions  of  coffee  trees  planted 
by  them  in  the  Mapdalena  Valley,  the  depart- 
ment of  Cundinamarca,  and  the  Cucuta  \' alley 
yielding  from  one  to  two  pounds  of  beans  apiece. 
According  to  official  esti mutes.  $.5.(»00.000  worth 
of  ciiiTfi'  will  be  exportt'd  tlirnutrli  tlio  port  of 
Barranipiiila  this  year,  $2,oui),tM)0  through  Car- 
tagena, #2,000,000  from  Cucuta,  and  $1,000,000 
from  other  ptirts  Within  two  ycnrs.  \'<m('zuela, 
now  ranking  next  to  Brazil,  will  give  place  to 

  Colombia  as  a  coffee  pro- 

.lucer.  AfterlSiM5.tIi<' value 
of  tln'  cofT»»e  output  iliinin- 
isiied  10  per  cent,  u  yrar 
progressively  ti  n  t  i  1  1 904, 
when  the  valut'  of  all  i  x-- 
ported  was  about  one- third 
as  much  as  in  1896.  The 
present  year  will  undoubt- 
eiily  show  an  increase  of  40 
per  cent,  over  1904,  and 
though  next  year  may  not 
maintain  the  advance,  no  re- 
trocession can  occur  within 
five  years.  Steady  develop- 
ment iiuiy  be  expccreii  uniil 
the  coffee-growing  industry 
is  restored  to  prosperity. 

Cacao  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  articles  of  export 
from  Colombia,  ranking 
fourth  among  them  in  im- 
pf>rl!iTice  Since  ISOS  the 
production  lias  increased  SOO 
percent.,  assuming  such  prO' 
priitiuns  as  to  inten-Kt  the 
nation  at  large.  The  ad- 
vance for  this  year  compares 
favorably  with  that  of  the 
decade.  A  crisis  itiust  occur 
in  the  cacao  trade,  it  is  be- 
lieve<l  ;  but  if  it  is  avoided 
fur  five  years  it  cannot  be  at 
much  consequence  to  Co- 
lombians. 

There  is  a  steady  demaml 
for  Colombian  quinine,  the 
best  in  the  world,  and  the 
article  is  one  of  the  moat 
profitable  exported  from  the 
countrj'. 
BzporUtio&  of  cattle  and 
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liides  is  stationary.  This  year  will  show  a  slight 
ditninution.  Cartagena,  the  principal  port  for 
shipment,  will  haveal»out  !i(1.40U,()00  to  her  cretlit 
for  tl»e  transportation  of  cattle,  and  $200,000  for 
the  exportation  of  hides.  The  total  value  of 
hides  exportetl  from  the  country  for  the  year 
will  be,  approximately,  $1,200,000, 

Lumber  and  dyew^oods,  very  important  prod- 
ucts, both  for  tonnage  and  value,  are  being  ex- 
ported in  increased  quantities  year  by  year. 
But  this  year  will  in  no  way  prove  notable. 
Profits  are  being  n-ilucod,  owing  to  the  compe- 
tition of  other  countries.  Nearly  all  orders  are 
from  American  buyers,  wljo  are  showing  Panama 
and  the  Maracaibo  region  more  favors  year  by 
year,  causing  tlie  Colombian  output  to  be  re- 
stricted, though  not  reduced.  Dividivi  and 
guayacan  are  the  most  valuable  woods.  The 
supply  of  timber  is  very  accessible,  and  for  ex- 
isting industrial  nee<ls  is  inexhauslilde. 

Last  year,  tobacco  worth  $1.S9.").000  was  ex- 
ported. Acconling  to  official  estimates,  the  value 
of  the  exported  tobacco  for  tlie  year  should  have 
been  $2,700,000. 

Gold  is  one  of  the  principal  exports.  From 
Rarranquilla,  the  chief  port  for  shipments.  $1,- 
7  4  7.1, S3  worth  of  the  yellow  metal  has  been  sent 
abroad  during  the  year  1905  in  the  form  of  bars 


and  dust,  and  $87,000  in  coin.  From  the  same 
port,  silver  in  refined  bars  and  bullion  worth 
$390,98G  has  been  exported.  That  the  produc 
tion  of  platinum, — found,  as  a  rule,  in  conjunc- 
tion wnth  gold, — is  increasing  is  indicated  by  tn 
exportation  of  $4,129  worth  of  the  metal. 

It  is  diflBcult  to  estimate  the  Colombian  pro- 
duction of  metals,  since  gold  is  permitted  to  leave 
the  country  freely,  excej»ting  in  the  form  of 
coin.  Some  Colombians  assert  that  the  output 
is  $10,000,000  annually.  As  few  records  are 
kept  of  the  yield  of  the  leading  gold-mininp 
district,  Marmato,  or  of  the  rich  department  of 
Antioquia.  the  government's  estimate  of  $.'}.O00,- 
000  is  evidently  too  low.  It  is  safe  to  say  thai 
the  production  of  goUl  for  all  Colombia  is  aNjut 
$.j.000.000  per  year,  and  the  silver  production 
about  $2,000,000. 

At  least  $750,000  worth  of  rubber  is  pro- 
duced per  year.  It  is  all  exported,  and  is  not 
accounted  for  to  the  authorities. 

The  exportation  of  drugs  for  the  year  will 
amount  to  over  $100,000. 

now  THE  TRADE  BALANCE  STANDS. 

Total  exportations  for  1905  will  be.  approxi- 
mately. $17,000,000.  Of  these.  IG  ]>er  cent,  go 
to  Germany,  17  to  France,  20  to  England,  and 
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24  to  the  United  States.  Spain,  Italy,  Vene- 
mela,  the  West  Indies,  and  Kcuatior  receive 
the  rest.  Uoloniliia's  importations  for  ihvt  year 
will  amount  to  i|52.1,00O.(l()O,  approximately.'  Of 
these,  'is  ptT  cent,  come  from  Kngland,  20  from 
Germany.  "20  from  France,  and  17  from  the 
United  States,  the  rest  being  from  Spain,  Italy, 
the  West  Indies.  \'onezuela,  and  Kcuador,  in 
the  order  pciven. 

About  ^«4.0(M).nnn  worth  of  goods  come  from 
the  United  States,  material  for  railroads,  not 
subject  to  customs  regulations,  not  being  in- 
cluded. About  |t6,50().0OO  worth  of  goods  come 
from  England.  ti.fJOO.OOO  from  Germany,  |tl.. 
400,000  from  France,  and  $1.400,0(Mr  from 
Spain.  Italy  sells  Colombia  |i.'{.>0,000  worth  of 
goods;  tho  West  Indies  sell  her  f.lOO.OOO, 
("uba's  portion  being  #210,000  of  tobacco  ;  \"one- 
zuela  sells  her  1125.000,  all  but  ftl.OOO  of  which 
go  to  Cucuta  :  and  Ecuador,  ♦100,000. 

Notwithstanding  thecomp«'tition  of  Cartagena, 
with  Vietter  liarbor  accommodations.  Harranquil- 
la.  at  the  mouth  of  the  Magdalena  River,  is  tlie 
unrivaled  port.  60  per  cent,  of  the  commerce 
passing  through  it,  while  but  20  goes  through 
Cartag«'na.  8  through  Cucuta  via  Lake  Mara- 
caibo,  and  7  through  Buenaventura,  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast. 


In  Colombian  trade,  Aniericans  are  outdone  by 
Europeans.  At  Cucuta,  where  they  are  strong- 
est. (Jcrnians  transact  several  per  cent,  more 
business  than  they  ;  and  at  Harranquilla.  where 
they  are  weakest,  the  English  transact  .100  per 
cent.  more.  Where  a  fair  average  is  struck, — 
at  Cartagena,  for  examplf, — they  just  hold  their 
own  with  (iermans  and  French,  but  ilo  only  50 
per  cent,  as  much  as  the  English.  Controlling 
30  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Cucuta,  20 
per  cent,  of  that  at  ( 'artagena,  and  1  I  per  cont. 
at  Barranciuilla.  they  show,  by  accomplishing 
least  where  the  competition  is  greatest,  that  th<'y 
lack  only  initiative  to  itnprove  their  position. 
American  business  men  could  easily  beconie  pre- 
dominant. 

TIm'  productive  capacity  of  Colombia  per  mpUn 
is  rapidly  increa.sing.  The  latest  census  gave 
the  country  a  total  population  of  2,137.0(»1. 
Though  importation  per  capita  is  nearly  i?12,  and 
exportation  about  $ts.50,  leaving  a  trade  balance 
of  over  <(3  per  year  against  each  inhabitant,  the 
productive  and  consumptive  capacities  per  unit- 
year  being  |H00  and  ^S4,  resi>ectiv(>lv.  there  is 
an  annual  increment  of  wealth  of  itl2.  or  $25,- 
000,000  for  the  nation.  While  most  of  this  is 
represented  by  construction,  a  substantial  por- 
tion is  devoted  to  political  propaganda. 


THE  FARM  MORTGAGE  OF  TO-DAY. 

BY  CHARLES  MOREAU  HARGER. 


FOR  fifty  ypar?  the  farm  inort^ajjro  stood  for 
stability,  and  ranked  with  the  guveruiiieut 
bond  B8  s  Bttb«tadtial  investment.  Then,  with 
rapid  scttlutiient  in  the  prairiu  WcHtanU  buoyant 
exploitation  of  the  high  plains,  it  became  a  favor- 
ite of  the  boom- time  promoter,  and,  so  far  us 
the  Weatern  loan  was  concomed,  fell  from  its 
res|H!Ctable  estate.  It  lias  taken  y»'ar8  to  re- 
cover coDfideuce,  and  in  the  meantime  the  West, 
which  is  necessarily  the  principal  field  for  the 
farm  •  mortgage  supply.  lia«  undergone  vital 
changes,  making  practically  a  new  tfititation.  and 
one  not  thoroughly  under»tood  by  the  average 
inv«'>ti 

In  the  ^V(!st,  a  mortgage  on  a  f.irm  is  not  run- 
aidered  a  sign  of  poverty  ;  it  is  railier  an  indi- 
cation of  progress.  It  is  evidence  that  the  bor* 
rower  bt'lit'ves  liimself  cnpaMc  nf  [rottinir  out  <.»f 
the  land  he  ia  thus  enabled  to  control  more  than 
the  interest  on  the  loan.  On  this  basis  the  West 
was  settled. 

It  is  a  long  path  from  barn-n  homestead  to 
coUipeteuce.  Those  who  tnxl  it  .<ipi'nt  decades 
in  accomplishing  results  win  i  >  their  successors 
have  8p«*nt  only  years,  'l  lir  imri  t  irew  on  thr 
savings  uf  the  older  communitu's  in  the  East, 
and  with  this  loan  fund  built  up  and  developed 
tlie  land  at  a  rate  surprising  alike  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  East.  As  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  and  other  States  of  the  older  West  became 
wealthy  mortgages  became  fewer,  and  the  farm- 
nuvrt<?age  broker  mov<'d  West  with  th«'  tide  of 
population.  Tli«'  vast  area  Ix'tweeu  tlie  Mis8(>uri 
River  and  the  Kooky  Mountains  was,  and  is, 
th<-  loan  fit'ld  of  the  nation.  Here  has  been  the 
scene  of  its  strikinir  features. 

'•  UOOM-TIMK  "  Mol{T(i.\UKS  WKKE  RISKY 

The  {M*ri<>d  of  plains  devt-lopinent.  from  1879 
to  IfSUU.  was  markfd  by  a  notable  extravagance 
in  mortgage-making.  Loan  companies  were  or- 
ganized, their  business  being  to  pla'  ''  Kastern 
money  ou  Western  farms.  They  reaped  com- 
missions at  both  ends. — from  the  borrower  and 
from  the  lender,  and  ua.xed  fat.  Anybody 
could  borrow  of  them  ;  imieinl,  they  beaeeched 
the  borrowers  to  place  mortgages  on  their  farms. 
— the  more  mortgages  the  more  fees.  They  had 
their  oflices  in  the  cities,  and  their  field  men 
were  clerks  who  did  not  know  a  sand  hill  pasture 
from  a  bottom-land  garden.  The  appraisements 


were  at  pur  i.  the  terms  easy,  the  interest  rate's 
liigh.  'I'ht;  mortgage  notes  themselves,  gorgeoos 
with  gold  an<l  green  ink,  had  all  the  ai^iearance 

of  stability,  as  if  the  strength  of  the  security  ds* 

ppiiiled  on  the  attractiveness  of  the  r»a»»er 

The  East  fairly  grabbed  lor  these  i<,uitgagLs. 
♦•I  found  drafts,  money  orders,  and  currency 
heaped  on  my  desk  every  mr  rniiiir.  '  said  tli»» 
secretary  of  one  of  the  companies.  "  I  could 
not  loan  the  money  as  fast  as  it  came  in  " 

Most  of  the  companies  ••guaranteed"  tlie 
loans  ;  many  held  the  original  papers  and  ii^sued 
debentures  against  them.  These  sold  equallr 
well.  Then  came  the  hot  winds  and  the  exodu>. 
In  half  a  i|.  caile  a  quarter-milli<m  people  movfd 
out  of  western  Kansas  and  western  Nebraska. 
— most  of  them  left  behind  mortgaged  farms. 
In  tho'i^aii  Is  (if  insr.'inct  s  tlse  l.iiul  was  burdiTiel 
with  a  Loan  greater  than  its  value  in  the  marKel. 
— the  settler  had  simply  sold  out  to  the  Eastern 
investor. 

It  was  this  bit  of  history  that  ma.le  ujany  a 
hartl-working  New  Kuglander  mourn  his  savings 
of  years  .sent  into  the  Golden  West,  only  to  i:- 1 
him  a  bit  nf  '  ulT.i'o  grassed  sod  in  the  middle  cf 
the  township  oi  .Nowhere.  He  called  on  tW 
loan  companies  to  make  good  their  •^guaranty.'* 
and  the  companies  p;-' iit;jitly  went  int<j  the  hands 
of  receivers, — practically  all  of  them.  Theo  the 
investor  apostrophised  the  Western  loan  field 
and  waited. 

LATBB  YKABS*  OOOS  KBCOBD. 

Foreclosur*>s  came  thick  and  fast  during  the 

'Oi^'s.  Since  tlii-ii  tl:i  v  h.ave  been  scarce.  Many 
a  Kansas  and  ^iebraska  county  which  formerly 
bnd  hundreds  of  sheriff's  sales  every  year  now 
do<>8  not  average  a  half-dozen,  and  these  are  usu- 
ally in  the  course  of  settling  some  estate.  The 
new  era  of  mortgage-making  brought  by  the 
good  times  changed  the  methods  of  Western 
borrowing.  The  life  insurance  coT>ntfinies  l)e- 
came  the  largest  loauers  ou  farm-mortage  securi- 
ties, and  instituted  system  in  placing  loans,  both 
in  the  applicjiticri  and  in  the  colli'rtion,  In  -i- 
vidual  investors,  unless  handling  large  sums  for 
themselves  or  for  their  customen,  found  it  Imb 
remun«>rative  than  before.  Formerly,  7  percent 
net  could  easily  V»e  secured  ;  now  it  is  only  in  por- 
tions of  the  \\  est  that  even  6  per  cent,  net  can 
be  obtained.   Most  of  the  lo«ns  U>4ty  pay  but 
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5  per  cent  net  to  the  investor.  Speculative 
•locks,  that  formerly  pftid  nothing  like  the  re- 

turn  of  the  farm  loan,  now  trive  practirally  as 
good  interest,  taxation  considered,  and  investors 
are  leee  likely  to  take  the  real-estate  security  for 

tV:--'  plarinu'  of  their  funds.  Tlif  life  insiirance 
companies  outside  of  New  York,  however,  seek 
permanent  and  non'flueltiatiog  inveetments,  and 

i\\ti  Western  companiea,  particularly,  have  turned 
\>>  the  farm  mortgage.  By  or?rnnizing  a  Oeld 
force,  with  conservalivf  ."^latc  maiutirers  who  are 
paid  salaries  and  not  comtnis-sions,  the  business 
is  liaTiiiM-il  w  ith  fCLTuIaritv,  the  chief  tiilfKMilty  ill 
these  days  Immh;:  Im  kcc|i  ih»-  luuney  loaned 

Cfe..Nsl  s  u¥   1N<  LMBBANCK. 

The  census  of  l  ,siiu  included  a  compilation  of 
iofonnation  regarding  the  mortgage  indebted* 
ness  of  the  nation.    It  is  unfortunate  that  no 

such  information  was  sefured  in  tht*  census  of 
lUOO.  Some  basis  of  comparison  may  be  found, 
however,  in  the  report  on  free  and  encumbered 
homrs     In  the  number  of  farms  fn-f  of 

mcumbrauce  was  2,2ua,7b9 ;  encumbered,  SHU,- 
929.  In  1900,  the  free  farm-homes,  2,415,995; 
the  encumljered.  1,09.3,2.15.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  average  mortgage  was  smaller  at 
the  latter  date.  The  mortgage  debt  on  farms. 
January  1,  1890,  is  given  as  $2,209,148,131, 
.in  inrrprvsr>  in  the  liecadn  prrcrrlinp  of  41.54 
per  cent.  Kansas,  South  Dakota,  and  Nebraska 
ranked  highest  in  the  percentage  of  mortgage 
<i.M.t.  but  tlifsi"  Statos  li.ave  in  the  past  decade 
largely  decreased  their  indebtedness. 

Some  other  interesting  figures  are  given.  For 
instance,  the  aTerage  interest  rate  on  all  mort- 
gages in  the  conntry  was  6.6  per  cent.  ;  on  lots, 
6.16  per  cent.,  and  on  farms,  7.36.  The  avorago 
life  of  the  mortgage,  4.54  years ;  the  average 
farm  Innn.  *l.o:!2.  For  tho  pnrrhase  of  land. 
^0.13  per  cent,  of  tlie  mortgages  were  given,  and 
if  the  ptirchase  of  implements,  farm  animals,  etc., 
was  addetl  the  porrontage  rose  to  89.  S2  percent. 
The  mortgage  thus  has  become  merely  the  rent- 
ing of  money  for  use  in  farming,  so  far  SS  this 
kind  of  loans  is  concerned,  with  this  advantage, 
— the  renter  is  allowed  all  the  excess  above  the 
atatod  interest.  During  the  past  decade  of 
Agricultural  prosperity  in  the  Middle  West  this 
method  has  given  a  remarkable  ii]rpoitunitv  t  i 
the  fanners  for  obtaining  homes  lor  tbemseives 
«nd  their  families. 

MILLIOKB  IH  FABM  IfOBTOAOBS. 

Western  farmers  have  grown  rather  particu- 
lar about  their  indebtedness.  One  of  the  com- 
mon roqTiirr*mpnt8  of  the  niMilcrn  mortgage  is 
(bat  the  mortgagee  shall  accept  any  portion  of 


the  principal  at  the  time  of  any  interest  pay- 
ment. This  means  tliat  the  harvesting  of  a  good 
wheat  crop,  or  the  fortunate  sale  of  a  bunch  of 
cattle,  may  wipe  out  the  debt,  and  the  loan 
agent  must  find  another  borrower.  However, 
one  insurance  companv  has  ft 50,000,000  in 
Western  farm-niortgago  loans,  and  the  interest 
thereon  is  sufScient  to  pay  all  its  death  tosses. 
Another  company  has  ii9!», 000,000  in  these 
loans,  scattered  over  tlic  Mississippi  ^'alley. 
The  larger  sums  are  in  Illinois,  with  about  $2.S, - 
000.000  ;  Minnesota,  with  110,000.000  ;  Mis- 
souri, ikl  1,000.000  :  Town,  ^10,700,(100;  Ohio, 
$8,000,000,  and  lesser  amounts  in  a  tiozen  other 
States.  It  places  approximately  4,000  farm- 
mortgage  loans  evi  Tv  yrar,  ami  has  in  it.';  his- 
tory loaned  $250,000,000  in  this  way,  with 
practically  no  loss.  A  report  in  the  "Annals 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Science"  gives 
the  amount  of  mortgages  held  liy  tlie  life  insur- 
ance companies  at  $4yo,ti;^:i,.')0d,  or  27.7  per 
cent,  of  the  companies*  assets.  This,  however, 
inclndt  s  loan.*!  on  rity  property  as  well  as  those 
on  farms.  The  percentage  is  second  only  to 
that  invested  in  bonds,  indicating  the  partiality 
for  this  form  of  investment  by  the  most  eon* 
servativo  of  investors. 

The  insurance-company  loan  is  safeguarded  in 
every  possible  way.  The  interrogatories  of  the 
application  rover  four  largo  pages,  and  include 
everything  from  tiie  size  of  the  borrower's  family 
to  the  use  he  proposes  to  make  of  the  money. 
They  even  inquire  into  his  habits  and  his  .stand- 
ing in  the  community  ;  for  the  well-informed 
investor  realises  that  the  best  part  of  his  secu- 
rity is  the  personality  of  the  borrower. 

Thus,  it  happens  that  the  insuranre  companies 
have  few  foreclosures  and  practically  no  losses 
on  this  class  of  investmentH.  Of  recent  years 
the  value  of  land  has  increa<^fi!  so  rapiiily  that 
every  loan, — made,  as  these  investments  are,  on 
a  basis  of  40  per  cent,  of  real  value, — became 
" gilt  etlrreil."  and  was  the  l)est  pos.sible  security. 

Had  the  investors  who  made  loans  on  lauds 
in  the  high  plains  and  virttially  bought  the 
farms  offered  as  security  because  the  loans  were 
so  greatly  in  oxeess  of  the  usual  limit  of  }0  per 
cent,  of  real  value  kept  the  lands  on  whicii  they 
foreclosed  they  would  have  nearly  •<  jilaye<l  even*' 
now.  The  apprei-iatirn  of  land  [trices  ha?^  brcn  so 
considerable  that  the  loan  would  have  been  repaid. 
Few  of  the  original  mortgagees  have  profited  by 
this  advance.  Shrewd  Westerners  have  pur- 
chased the  old  mortgages,  have  hunted  up  the 
original  owners  and  secured  quitclaim  deeds,  and 
have  generally  cleaned  up  the  old  mortgage-loan 
business  at  a  large  profit  through  the  sub.sequent 
selling  of  the  properties.    The  original  investors 
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have  been  the  losers,  though  the  disconnKed 

settlors,  who  'imoveil  on"  after  a  vain  trial  at 
making  a  living  on  the  open  plain,  should  be 
likewise  given  some  pity.  It  was  not  the  set* 
tier's  fault  that  excessive  loans  were  made  ;  he 
shared  his  exuberant  hopes  of  prosperity  with 
the  real-estate  ageut.  The  representative  of  the 
loan  company,  eager  for  a  large  commission 
(base I }  on  the  sise  of  the  loan),  was  primarily 
r^ponsible. 

NEW  METUOns   IV  LOAX-MaKINU. 

Be&lty  loan  agents  have  been  in  later  years  en- 
deavoring to  perfect  a  plan  by  which  the  small 
investor  may  have  a  chance.  The  man  with 
$10,000  has  altundant  opportnnity  to  niako  sat- 
isfactory loans.  The  man  with  only  i^'200  can 
with  dilBcatty  find  a  place  where  he  can  loan 
his  savings  on  thr  T)Pf;t  of  all  security,  a  good 
farm  property.  To  meet  the  needs  of  the  small 
investor  many  plana  have  been  devised,  some  of 
which  have  been  snccesaful,  and  some  are  now 
being  testeil. 

The  introduction  in  Congn.s!!,  last  winter,  of 
a  bill  for  the  organization  of  a  ■-  national  mort- 
papt'  bank"  wa.s  alMii;^'  tlii.><  lint'.  The  propospd 
law  was  based  on  the  German  mortgage-bond 
methods^  and  had  for  its  basis  the  issning  of 
debentures  secured  by  real  estatf.  Tlit;  Viil' 
was  so  cumbered  with  technicalities  and  red 
tape  as  to  make  it  impractical  in  the  viaw  of 
legislators  generally,  and  it  has  made  little  prog- 
ress tovvard  fnviir 

One  form  of  modern  inortgago-liandling  is  seen 
in  the  operations  of  a  Pennsylvania  firm  that  con- 
ducts a- mortgage  bank."  It  is  fpally  a  trust  com- 
pany, empowercKi  by  its  charter  to  transact  all 
kinds  of  trust-company  business,  but  confining 
its  energies  to  the  making  and  selling  of  realty 
loans.  In  Minneapolis  there  is  anc»ther  departure 
from  the  old  method  in  a  •' gold-liond  "  system, 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  solve  tlie  problem  of  farm 
loan-making  It  is  based  on  tl;.-  tli.  oi y  tliat  the 
borrower  shouUl  begin  to  make  preparation  for 
payment  of  his  loan  as  soon  as  be  secures  the 
loan  itSflf.  f;en»'rally.  urt,-.'  tl.e  {iiMmoicrs.  tlio 
farmer  pays  interest  to  the  end  of  the  five-year 
period  for  which  he  borr6w8  moue> ,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  that  time  his  loan  is  as  large  as  in 
the  beginning.  The  new  plan  is  for  tlie  bor- 
rower to  make  a  ten  year  note,  and  to  pay  install- 
ments that  each  year  include  the  interest  and 
one-twentieth  of  \\\''  principal,  so  that  at  the  m  l 
of  the  ten-year  period  one-half  the  debt  has  been 
liquidated.  The  mortgages  are  deposited  with 
a  trust  company,  and  serial  gold  bondg  Oraring 
6  per  cent.,  in  tlenoniinations  of  $jOO  and  $1,000, 
secured  by  the  mortgages,  to  be  paid  through 


the  trust  company,  are  issued.    The  necessary 

red  tape,  the  fact  tliat  the  loan  i.«  for  ten  years, 
the  demand  for  tlie  repayment  of  part  of  the 
principal  each  year,  and  the  possibility  that  the 
trust  company  might  find  itself  burd«-nt'd  with 
a  large  load  unless  it  found  a  ready  market  for 
its  bonds  are  against  the  scheme.  The  fanner 
is  conservative,  and  the  simple,  plain  note,  with 
the  privilege  of  repayment  of  any  part  of  the 
principal  at  any  interest-payment  date,  is  iikely 
to  be  more  satisfactory  to  him  than  any  compli- 
cated bond  plan  It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
how  the  idea  works  out. 

At  Seattle,  the  center  of  a  rapidly  growing 
portion  of  the  Pacific  coast  farming  country,  is 
found  another  plan.  It  is  not  yet  applied  to  the 
farm-loan  field,  but  is  devoted  rather  to  city 
loans.  Its  basis  is  a  part-ownership  theory,  on 
bonds  is>;Uf'd  for  five  years  a^'ainr^t  lartji'  Vniilii 
iugs.  The  earnings  are  apportioned  up  to  6  per 
cent,  and  above  that  two-thirds  of  the  income 
goes  to  the  bond-owners,  who  are  holders  of 
securities  in  multiples  of  flOO,  based  on  the 
prcmerties  themselves.  The  interest  is  paid  quar- 
terly, on  the  coupon  system.  It  is  planned  to 
make  the  bonds  negotiable  at  anv  l  ank,  and  t'^ 
give  them  many  advantages  that  shall  inure  to 
their  success  as  attractive  investments. 

In  an  interior  town  of  eastern  Nebraska  is 
conducted  a  farm-mortgage  plan  on  a  somewhat 
similar  basis.  The  farmer,  making  a  loan  ol 
say,  $3,000,  executes  several  notes,  or  bonds,  of 
$."0n  eacli.  aggrogftting  the  amount  of  the  loan. 
These  notes.  t>r  bonds,  are  bocured  by  a  morl 
gage  running  to  a  trustee  for  all  the  nolea. 
Tlio  majority  (if  liolder.-;  of  bonil.s  on  anv  L'Tven 
property  has  the  right  to  direct  action  m  lb* 
case  of  forced  collection.  The  bonds  bear  5 
per  cent,  interest  on  the  coupon  plan,  and  are 
convertible  into  cash  on  sixty  days'  notice, 
making  them  negotiable  at  the  local  banlct. 
Many  strong  points  are  included  in  this  form  of 
loan,  ami  tlic  promoters  aav  that  they  have  liad 
little  dithculty  in  placing  the  notes,  or  bonds,  on 
the  market.  They  claim  that  the  plan  meets 
the  need  of  the  small  investor  acceptably. 

VABTINO  INnSGST  RATES. 

With  all  these  new  schemes  for  tranaformiDf; 

tlip  farm -loan  business,  none  has  sufiersede^i 
fully  the  old-fashioned  straight  mortgage  :  and 
as  tlie  West  increases  in  wealth  and  the  oMer 
settlers  have  a  larger  loan  fund  for  which  thev 
seek  investment  the  borrower  finds  it  easier  u> 
get  from  his  neighbor  the  accommodation  be 
dofiires.  This  tendency  lessens  the  amount  of  her- 
rowing  from  Eastern  capitalists,  and  as  a  locti 
understanding  of  the  conditions  is  always  sdvii' 
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ible  ID  llic  makirii;  <>l  a  lonn.  the  iiulivuluai  in- 
TWtoni  in  fann  loans  are  becoming  mora  and 
more  the  cloBoly  interoBted  neighbors  and  near 
resideots. 

A*  the  prosperity  of  the  borrowing  aeetione 

has  increased,  the  interest  rates  bavr  necessarily 
decreased.  The  mortgage  department  of  an 
Eastern  insurance  company  has  the  following 
table,  showing  the  average  retarn  of  mortgage 
louw  in  the  States  named : 
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8.05 

7.08 

6.71 

6.28 

6.01 

5.87 

OklAbomA  

8.43 

8.01 

7.50 

6.» 

6.W 

6 

7.W 

7.10 

6.7« 

6.60 

6.18 

:>.V, 

The  ateadily  decreasing  rate,  even  in  the  far* 
dier  Western  States,  is  an  index  of  the  prosper- 
ity that  has  transformed  the  doubtful  regions 


into  subiiLantuil  and  permanently  resourceful 
fields  for  the  investor. 

The  reliability  of  the  mortgage  debtor,  the 
actual  value  of  the  security,  the  accuracy  of  the 
abstract,  and  the  eoUeetion  of  interest  comprise 
a  quartet  of  difficulties  standing  in  the  way  of 
the  timid  investor  in  fana  loans.  They  are, 
however,  by  no  means  insuperable,  and  their 
solution  lies  in  the  selection  of  a  trustworthy 
agent.  In  many  States  the  lociil  banker  occu- 
pies the  position  of  real-esialo  loan  broker,  anil 
obyionsly  possesses  many  advantages  for  the 
]>osition.  In  others,  the  real  estate  sales-apmt 
also  negotiates  loans  ;  if  he  can  curb  his  ex- 
uberant eetimate  of  land  values,  he  is  a  capable 
one.  "Whoever  he  is,  the  loan  broker  must 
know  land  values,  must  understand  something 
of  land  laws,  and  must  be  financially  rcspon* 
sible, — though  in  these  days  he  does  not  "guar 
antee the  loans  he  i>liiceB, 

With  the  rapid  fluctuation  of  stock  quota- 
tions and  the  desire  for  substanUal,  permanent 
investments,  tlie  farm  loan  lias  increased  in 
favor,  and  to- day  is  probably  rated  as  high  by 
the  conservative  investor  as  at  any  time  in  the 
nation's  history. 


THE  DEMAND  FOR  BETTER  SCHOOL  REPORTS. 

BY  WILLIAM  H.  ALLEN. 
(Geuenri  Agent  of  the  Kevr  York  AMKMta*4on  for  ImproviDg  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.) 


TWO  prizes  for  the  best  summary  form  of 
reporting  significant  school  facts  have  re- 
cently been  ntTered  by  a  New  Jersey  philanthro- 
pist and  leader  in  social  work,  who  believes  that 
improvement  in  school  reports  *'  K^ill  help  child- 
isTing  and  probation  work,  public  charities,  and 
public  schools  in  all  f^tnto.s."  The  i'otn|if'tition 
is  open  to  persona  from  any  part  of  the  United 
Statm  and  from  any  walk  in  life ;  forms  may  be 
hssed  upon  the  needs  of  tlie  schools,  local  or  State, 
in  whiich  t!ie  cmtestant  is  most  interested  ;  the 
results  will  be  atinouiiced  at  the  next  uieeting  of 
the  National  Educational  Association.  That  the 
questions  raised  by  this  cnntest  are  general,  not 
local,  in  their  scope  is  further  attested  by  the 
public  men  constituting  the  committee  of  award  : 
President  James  R.  Angell.  head  of  Michigan's 
educational  system  Hon.  H.  F.  Fox,  editor 
of  the  New  Jtrsey  Review  of  Charities  ami  Cor- 
rection ;  Hon.  William  T.  Harris,  national  coin- 
mission^^r  of  education  ;  TT(Hi.  M.  Tjindsay, 
former  commissioner  of  education  for  Forto  Kico, 


now  secretary  National  Child  Labor  rtimmittee  ; 
Trofessur  George  H.  Locke,  editor  ul  the  School 
Rei  i'ir  -  lion.  N.  C.  Schaefer,  State  superintend- 
ent of  inBtrnction.  Pennsylvania,  and  president 
of  the  National  Educational  Association  ;  Fro- 
fessor  A.  E.Winship.  editor  of  the /ovmafo/^JWit- 
cation  •  H.  Fnlton  Cutting',  jire.sident  of  the  New 
York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor,  through  which  agency  the  prizes 
are  offered. 

At  the  sessions  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  eminent  eciucators  from  every  section 
of  the  country  have  repeatedly  deplored  the 
failttre  of  school  reports  to  throw  more  Hpht 
upon  the  problems  arising  from  the  state's  obliga- 
tion to  do  its  utmost  that  every  child  shall  become 
a  healthy,  moral,  and  industrially  efficient  citizen. 
Tlio  nature  of  present  defects  and  of  changes 
needed  mightbe  illustrated  by  almost  every  school 
rejtort  published.  Conditions  in  Greater  New 
York  are  cited,  piirtly  Iicchuso  its  schoul  system 
has  such  au  enviable  reputation  wherever  public 
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achoola  exist  tbat  otber  cities  are  now  copying 
with  equal  enthugiaain  and  success  its  weak  as 
well  as  its  strong  points,  and  partly  because 
that  city  has  for  two  yours  been  considering  tU^ 
need  for  revision  of  school  records  and  accounts. 

BUSINESS  VETBODS  DBMANOKD. 

That  vast  economies  are  possible  in  New  Tork 

(  iiy's  scliools.  both  in  expenditures  and  in  the 
use  of  pupils'  and  teachers'  time,  is  the  unani- 
mous judgment  of  a  special  committee  of  five, 
appointed  by  the  Hoard  of  Education  in  Janu- 
ary,  1905,  to  consider  t!it.  nr,  .]  f,,r  hf)okkeei)ing 
revision.  In  its  prelnninary  rcpurt.  last  Novem- 
ber, this  committee  declared  in  effect  that  the 
Board  of  Education  tuiw  n^rord^  ati^l  report?  the 
expenditure  of  ^30.000,000  annually  in  a  way 
that  within  a  few  months  would  place  a  railroad, 
a  department  store,  or  a  monthly  magazine  in  the 
liands  of  a  receiver.  Wherever  school  manage- 
ment has  been  investigated  the  verdict  is  the 
same, — its  laudable  objects  do  not  exempt  it 
from  the  invariable  law  of  busiru  ss,  that  igno- 
rance and  deficient  or  tardy  information  regard* 
ing  administrative  results  furnish  a  fertile  soil 
for  the  pro|iiipiition  of  iricffu  iency,  if  not  dis- 
honesty. The  school  text- book  trade  has  been 
pushed  in  countij  as  well  as  city  by  meth> 
ods  that  in  deception,  favoritism,  shamelessness, 
vaunted  alfrnism,  and  nnmbfr  contatninated  sur- 
pass the  wildebt  dreams  uf  msuruuct'  plumitTiTS. 
The  margin  of  waste  and  misapplied  encru^y  is 
ii'.'t  infnjquently  groatrr  iti  the  schools  than  in 
other  departments  of  government ;  it  continues 
because  we  are  satisfied  with  meaningless,  con- 
fused records  of  school  management. 

SCBOOL  MKKDS  SBOULD  BB  niSCLOBKn. 

It  was  believed  in  New  York  City  until  quite 

recently  tliat  our  grluHtl  uutlioiitira  were  en- 
forcing the  child-labor  and  compulsory -educa- 
tion laws;  to-day,  school  officials  admit  that 
f)0.000.  perhaps  100.000.  rliildicn  are  running 
wild  on  the  street  or  working  contrary  to  law 
in  ill-ventilated  tenements,  factories,  or  shops. 
So  startling  is  the  picture  of  .")0,000  animals  of 
any  desr-ription — not  to  mention  future  citizens 
— being  di  prived  of  legal  protection  that  one 
is  sure  this  condition  could  not  have  lasted  •  uri  t 
years  had  it  been  regularly  <lescribfHl  in  the 
monthly  or  annual  reports  of  the  local  school 
superintendent,  or  even  the  annual  reports  of 
tlio  State  and  national  commissioners  of  educa- 
tion. Suppose  that  last  year  s  report  bad  print- 
ed side  by  side  cht'Mren  of  school  offe  on  the  streets 
vr  tu  /aetories,  100,000,  and  ^i.SOO  returnfd  to 
school:  or,  again,  ^o^fi/  dhstuces  of  (hose  ii^fi'strred, 
23,^0,000,  o/  those  enrolkil,  33,000,000,  side  by 


side  with  16,600  total  times  tnanta  vme  rehinid^ 

is  it  conceivable  that  our  fiscal  authorities  would 
have  failed  to  increase  either  the  appropriation 
for  attendance  work  or  the  efficiency  of  the 
present  staff  of  attendance  officers  ?  That  school 
attcndanrr  may  mean  marking  time  iu^tfii'i  (>f 
marching  forward  is  proved  by  161,000  children 
in  the  elementary  schools  of  New  York  City  who, 
in  .Ituic.  190.'.  were  from  twu  to  six  years  li.: 
hind  their  proper  grade,  and  by  about  COO^UOO 
pupils  who  are  marching  in  what  one  edncator 
baa  called  '•intellectual  lock  step."  A  large  ma- 
jority become  discouraged  and  drop  rut  hrfore 
finishing  the  course,  the  frightful  mortulily  rale 
being  indicated  by  comparison  of  the  number  in 
the  tliir.l  t:ra'b\  SJ.non.  wiili  'iT.OOO  in  llie 
eighth,  18,000  graduating  from  the  elemeotarr 
schools,  and  12,000  entering  the  high  school,  of 
whom  less  tlian  1.000  graduated.  Comptroller 
Grout  was  charged  with  being  an  enemy  of  tiio 
public  schools,  and  with  cherishing  persoml 
liostility  to  certain  school  officials,  when  he  de 
flan'd.  two  years  ago,  with  Mayor  Low,  that  the 
business  methods  of  the  schools  were  lax  ftn<i 
wasteful.  In  February,  1906,  the  superintend- 
ent of  audits  and  nrcounts  publicly  altnit'H 
that,  notwithstanding  previous  denials  of  any 
defects  in  the  financial  methods  of  the  Board 
of  Eiiucation,  there  have  never  been  accounts 
showing  the  cost  of  administration,  the  cr>stof 
education. — no  property  ledger  and  no  "  stsUi- 
tical  information  of  fundamental  character." 
The  public  has  tried  loyally  to  shift  its  faith  aflf 
change  its  oaths  to  suit  the  guesses  or 
sequiturs  of  school  men  until,  as  Dr.  Parkbnitt 
8aiil  recently  i>f  himself,  for  waut  "f  facts  itba* 
abandoned  all  effort  to  form  an  iuteiiigeat 
opinion  regarding  school  needs. 

nEFECTIVE  HECOBDS  SIQUEST  DEFECTIVE 
SCMCBViaiOM. 

Reforms  must  begin  with  records,  as  snpenn- 

tendentf!  fitid  wlin  try  to  improvf  their  anniist 
reports  witliout  first  raising  their  standard  of 
recording  work  done.  Whenever  one  finds  a 
badly  organized,  unclassified  annual  report  'hat 
fails  to  compare  school  with  school,  month  wilb 
month,  this  year  with  last  year,  promise  with  i 
performance  ;  that  makes  little  or  ineffective  use  ; 
of  percentages  and  summary  tables  r  tliat  prints 
related  things  pages  apart ;  that  affords  no  meAe- 
ure  of  the  efficiency  of  superintendent,  principal, 
teacher,  attctidaiirt'  ofTicfi'.  cui  riculun..  and  no 
definite  picture  of  unsatistied  needs,  one  may  with 
perfect  safety  assume  that  the  daily  supervision 
of  schools  is  suffering  from  the  same  or  worse  de- 
fects, and  that  records  are  neither  modern  nor 
useful  for  jjurposes  of  supervision.    The  Wil* 
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lUmson  prizo  expresses  contidence  that  improvetl 
reporting  will  carry  with  it  better  sapenriaion, 
made  possible  by  improved  records. 

WHAT  FACTS  AM  ITIQLIOIBLB? 

A  superintendent's  annual  report  shows  w)iat 
that  (vfTiror  tfiinka  the  ptihlir  onj^Iit  to  l>o  toM. 
or  perhaps  wiiat  it  insists  upon  knowing,  about 
his  efficiency  and  tbat  of  tbe  scbools  bo  super- 
vises. A  finnnrial  report  ma<]e  by  the  Hnaril  of 
HMucation  shows  what  the  directors  believe  they 
sre  under  obligation  to  tell,  or  what  they  want 
the  community  to  know,  about  tiuur  eflSciency 
as  directors.  Records,  on  the  other  hand,  sliow 
what  the  teacher,  principal,  division  superintend- 
ent, superintendent,  director,  or  fiscal  officer  feels 
that  he  himself  ni-cils  U>  know  in  cn<ier  to  he  efB- 
cient.  (Jonvursely,  such  facts  as  are  nut  matter  of 
record  represent  knowledge  that  the  Responsible 
officers  are  not  conscious  of  needing.  The  cate- 
gory is  wide.  When  tiie  United  States  census  to- 
ul  of  children  of  school  age  gives  neither  the 
numlter  who  are  subject  to  school  laws  nor  those 
who  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  attend  sclion], 
tbe  director  advertises  that  he  does  not  regard 
these  facts  as  necessary.  The  New  York  Board 
of  Ednr.'itir)n  has  k^'f.t  no  property  ledger  and 
no  controlling  accounts  because  neither  commis- 
sioner nor  auditor  has  hitherto  seen  the  necessity.* 

ESSlUiTIAL.  FACTS  WANTING  FOB  NEW  YORK 
SCBOOLS. 

The  lart  published  report  of  the  city  superin- 
tendent—  for  t'lO  school  year  endinp  July  31, 
1905 — shows,  as  do  the  original  records,  that 


the  Hoard  of  .Superintendents  have  not  hereto- 
fore deemed  it  necessary  or  advisable  for  the 

superintendent's,  tl.<'ir  subordinates,  the  commis- 
sioners, or  the  public  to  know  :  The  number  of 
unregistered  children  who  ought  to  be  in  school  ; 
percentage  of  attendance  on  enrollment  in  the 
elementary  rcIiooIs,  \v1iv  the  nutnber  in  the 
first  grade  fell  from  H.**,ou<J  to  .■>«,uuu  from  June, 
1904,  to  June,  1905  ;  number  of  sittings  by 
grades  provided  for  in  buiMings  projected  ;  what 
schools  and  what  grades  contain  children  of  ab- 
normal age  in  September  and  October,  or  on 
more  typical  days  than  June  30  ;  what  percent- 
age are  taking  for  the  second  or  third  time  sub- 
jects passed  .satisfactorily  ;  what  are  the  •  ingeni- 
ous inethniis  '  employed  by  80ii;o  principals  to 
abolish  ti;i'  ■  luck  step,"  wlifthcr  and  when  tlioy 
are  to  bo  wade  general ;  iu  what  schools  and 
classes  newly  arrived  immigrant  children  regis* 
tt  red  last  fall,  how  many  could  not  taught  in 
the  Knglish  language  ;  whether  pupils  starting 
five  or  ten  years  ago  on  part  time  are  lieliind  or 
ahead  of  those  who  started  with  a  full  day  ; 
wlu'thor  the  "enriched  cnrririiluin  "  lioldfi  cl;il- 
dren  in  the  higher  grades  who  woui<i  otherwise 
drop  otttf  or  whether  it  discourages  large  nam- 

bera  ;  whether  t!;err<  is  nfjt  evidence  in  other 
schools  than  Elm  Street  that  the  so-ealled  fads 
Strengthen  the  three  R's  and  obviously  give  pow- 
er to  the  pupil  instead  of  taking  time  without 
adequate  return  for  energy  expended  :  tin'  sfhool 
standing  of  the  thousands  of  undernom  rsln  il  cbil- 
rcn  for  whom  fn  e  lunches  are  askt-d  ;  wliat  is 
being  done  for  the  tens  of  thousamis  of  fl  jldren 
found  recently  to  bo  in  serious  need  of  medical 


•  The  foUowinK  excerpts  from  the  Knnusl  reports  irablUhed,  respectlwly.  by  tlw  K««  Tnrit  and  Chleaso  ichoDl  d«- 

PArtmentfl  iUuHtrat^  lmport»nt  dtfferenceH  In  the  nM^thndn  pursaed  in  tsbnlntlng  attandanoe  ttotlstioa.  The  lint  excerpt 
from  llif  New  York  Miiinrniiry  cif  liik'li-'*<-luM>l  at tcnrianre : 
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In  nuirked  doatnuttwlth  the  above  Is  the  careful  etotUttcal  record  of  the  attendance  at  Chtcaso  high  eeboola  ae  wt 
forth  in  the  report  for  the  echool  year  IWB-OB : 
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(■r  dental  cnro  ;  pxtpnt  to  which  sickness  cx- 
plaiDS  64,000  daily  absences  of  registered  pupils 
and  169,000  daily  absences  of  enrolled  pupils ; 
whether  the  increase  of  4.4  per  cent,  in  the  aver- 
aj?e  attendance  is  due  lar]Lrely  to  the  inrveasc  of 
14.1  in  enrolled  pupils  dropped  from  the  regis- 
ter :  what  schools  have  playjrrounds.  and  why 
new  schools  .'U-f  'kmul:  I'uilt  without  plnv^niuiKis, 
roof -gardens,  baths,  and  auditoriums;  {Ksrcentago 
of  absence,  tmaney,  fatlnre  to  win  promotion, 
per  class,  [  i  r  gnule.  per  school,  per  di.strirt  : 
whether  truants,  nou-attendants.  and  children  il- 
legally employed  are  first  reported  by  teachers, 
by  truant  officers,  or  by  8o<  iat  workers  ;  why 
B<M'enty  seven  attendance  ofTircrs,  declared  to  be 
overworked,  return  to  school  but  one  truant  each 
per  day,  and  one  non-attendant  per  wedc,  and 
one  child  illegally  employed  per  fortni^rht  ;  cfRoi- 
ency  ranking  of  teacher,  principal,  attendance 
officer,  division  superintendent ;  bow  one  month 
compares  with  another^  this  year  with  last,  as  to 
essentials  ;  /)»t  mpitn  cmx  of  piving  a  pupil  a 
year  in  the  eighth  grade  grammar  or  first  year 
high  school ;  per  capita  cost  of  so-called  fads 
and  frills  ;  "  how  the  G,r>.TO  persons  were  pph-eted 
whose  postal-card  vote  in  support  of  singing, 
manual  training,  sewing,  and  cooking  are  cited 
as  the  "'popular  vote  overwhelmingly  in  favor 
of  such  teaching  ;  "  why  all  expense  of  superin- 
tendence is  charged  against  elementary  schools 
alone,  the  amount  per  pupil ;  bow  for  two  years 
budjfet.nry  rontroversies  have  retarded  the  jrrowth 
of  evening  schools,  popular  lectures,  vacation 
schools^  and  recreation  centers.* 

ILLUSTBATIOK  OP  OONTBOL  TBBOUOB  BBOOBSB. 

The  foregoing  is  but  a  partial  list  of  essential 
facts  i)vl  made  known  to  the  public,  without 
which  it  is  impossible  either  to  understand  school 
problems  or  to  prove  school  progress.    The  mea- 


per  facts  called  for  by  rxistinp  records  aro  not 
properly  chissified,  nor  do  they  become  available 
during  the  year  whose  condition  they  describe. 
Of  what  use  is  it  to  know  to-day  that  on  June 
30,  last  year,  32  Y<^r  reut.  of  the  children  in  the 
elementary  schools  wore  above  extreme  norm&l 
age  if  wo  cannot  tell  the  condition  to-day  ?  How 
records  may  be  tnnde  to  teach  lessons,  savetimf 
and  point  out  omissions  and  weaknesses  is  shown 
in  the  office  of  the  supervisor  of  public  lectures, 
ITenry  M.  Lcipziger.    Every  morning  he  receives 
a  report  on  the  lectures  of  the  evening  befor»'. 
each  fact  is  posted,  as  arc  bank  entries,  with 
othera  of  its  kind,  and,  like  a  banker,  Mr.  Ix'ij* 
ziger  can  tell  at  the  close  of  each  day  the  .■^lai.  1 
iug  of  his  department, — whether  an  audience 
liked  Professor  A.'a  lecture,  the  special  interest 
of  Center  .'0,  or  tlie  cost  of  an  illustrated  lec 
ture  on  physics,  for  fee,  transportation,  attend- 
ants, and  supplies.    A  similar  system  applied 
throughout  the  New  York  Bchools-'HW  luis  al- 
ready been  Rliown  by  certain  progreppive  prin 
cipals  working  independently — wi.uild  revelu 
tionise  standards  of  efficiency  for  teaching  and 
supervision  within  a  month,  would  show  where 
economies  are  possible,  and  how,  if  at  all,  the 
ciirricnlam  needs  strengthening. 

CLKASIKO  BOtTSE  FOB  SCHOOL  PACTA. 

But  the  l)e8t  possible  system  of  records  for 
the  pedagogical  department  of  a  school  system 
would  he  incomplete  unless  rt->m|w,red  with  ade- 
quate records  of  equipment  and  expense.  In  a 
Uirge  city  like  Now  York,  it  is  too  much  to  ex- 
pect that  the  superintendent's  office  keep  a  du- 
plicate record  of  sites,  playgrounds,  buildings, 
repairs,  supplies.  Even  if  practicable,  it  would 
involve  very  great  expense.  Yet  he  needs  that 
information,  otherwise  he  cannot  cooperate  prop- 
erly witii  the  superintendents  of  supplies,  buiid- 


•  Jo  esbiMtins  the  cost  of  evening  evhiwia,  the  New  York  report  leaves  oat  of 
llslltlita.  fneU  JSBitor  wrvle*.  repain,  etc.*  and  InclmleB  o&lr  the  wklariee  «t 
■opertntoiidmit  In  charge : 
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The  Chicago  report,  on  the  other  hand,  locladee  all  the  items  of  expense  incnrred  for  the  maintea  woeof  eveaio^- 
erhooK  ««  followa : 
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ings.  janitors,  etc.  To-day  it  is  posaiide  for  the 
Committee  on  Sites  or  the  Committee  on  Bvild- 
inps  ;<>  lorrito  a  school  in  such  a  place  find  to 
construct  a  building  with  such  defects  that  the 
mutimnm  educational  efficiency  will  never  be 
possible.  A  district  superintendent,  by  failing 
to  fjive  necessary  information,  may  fnmp»'l  tli<' 
Department  of  Sufijilit's  to  be  wasteful.  It  is 
also  possible  for  the  Department  of  Supplies, 
wilhutit  the  knowledge  of  the  executive  head  of 
the  school  system  or  its  governing  body,  so  to 
delay  the  delivery  of  supplies  that  the  teaching 
Btai!  cannot  properly  do  its  work.  Tn  fact,  the 
possibilities  of  accident  and  of  maladjustment 
are  as  numerous  as  though  a  railroad  company 
were  to  start  a  freight  train,  an  express  train, 
an  excursion  partv,  a  pav  rar,  and  a  wn^rker 
from  several  points  on,  a  single  track  without  a 
tntin  dispatcher.  If/'as  the  special,  committee 
of  the  hoard  recommended,  farts  worn  central- 
ized and  classified,  and  studied  when  centralized, 
the  departments  could  keep  out  of  one  another^s 
way  or  come  to  one  another's  help  by  means  of 
messages  reoiMvt  d  ilirt-ctly  from  the  central  of- 
fice, which  would  be  at  all  Liints  informed  as  to 
the  needs  and  activities  of  each  dfpartnirnt. 

Such  a  CH-aring  liousc  is  considerod  quite  in- 
dispensable by  every  large  corporation.  For 
want  of  it.  the  city  of  New  York,  its  mayor,  comp- 
troller, an<l  taxpayer,  must  settle  the  most  im- 
portant school  problems  on  the  basis  of  general 
impression.  The  attitude  of  many  toward  facts 
was  recently  expressed  by  a  conimiBsioner  wliu 
said.  "I  can  always  get  infortnati  in  when  F  go 
after  it,"  little  realizing  that  a  proper  system 
wonld  send  facts  to  him. 

sonBSiOBinr  or  stats  ovxb  city  Bspoimi. 

With  respect  to  school  records,  as  in  so  many 

other  matters,  the  fact  should  he  emphasized 
that  New  York  differs  from  the  majority  of  cities 
chiefly  in  the  magnitude  of  interests  involved, 
and  in  being  somewhat  more  conscious  of  changes 
needed.  .'\  T^o.stoii  cdnrator  recently  condoled 
with  a  New  York  teacher  for  having  the  "  back- 
ward-pupil problem,  which,  fortunately,  does  not 
trouble  Boston."  yet.  according  to  the  United 
Statf»«  Commissioner  of  Education,  lioston  has 
a  higher  percentage  of  children  above  normal 
age  than  New  York, — a  situation  that  adecpiate 
records  would  liave  disclosed  yoars  ago.  Phila- 
delphia awoke  to  the  fact  last  year  Uiat  her 
schools  had  suffered  grievously  for  her  content 
with  corruption.  City  suporintt'ndf-nts,  whether 
in  Springfield,*  Maspachusett.s,  .Spokane,  Pitts- 
burg, or  Los  Angeles,  have  much  to  learn  from 
the  State  superintendents  of  instruction,  who 
bkve  for  ten  years  made  progressive  use  of  their 


vast  powers  to  prescribe  forms  of  school  record. 
Yet  even  they  put  in  one  group  for  school-censua 

purposes  children  too  young  and  too  old  to  go 
to  school,  those  who  must  with  those  who  may, — 
the  ages  four  to  twenty-one,  for  example,  being 
of  no  greater  administrative  service  than  the 
ages  two  to  fifty.  It  is  pos.«;ibl''  to  !i»ai*n  as  to 
I'tah  what  is  not  known  in  Massachu.si'tts,  Now 
York,  Indiana,  or  Michigan, — the  number  of  chil- 
drt'n  proniotr  d,  demoted,  and  continued  in  classes 
for  all  schools  of  the  State  ;  but  even  in  Utah's 
admirable  report  the  absence  of  percentages  and 
of  rankings  obscures  tlie  valuable  lessons  con- 
tained in  its  tables,  in  most  instances,  inade- 
quate reports  must  be  attributed  to  failure  on 
the  part  of  teadici-s  to  see  clearly  that  adequate 
recortlg  wotibl  ludw  tluMr  own  class  or  their  own 
school ;  in  comparatively  few  cities  have  teach- 
ers or  school  officers  actually  opposed  effective 
publicity. 

80BOOL  BSC0BD8  SHOULD  RBVIAL  SOOtAL  HBBDS. 

In  delaying  the  adoption  of  adequate  records 
and  accounts,  fdurators,  whether  in  New  York 
or  in  otiu  r  citifs.  must  have  overlooked  the  iiii 
portant  fact  that  a  system  which  fails  to  <jlis- 
close  weaknr  s.s,  ineflBciency,  and  nnsatisfn  il  needs 
must  also  conceal  strength,  efficiency,  and  prog- 
ress ;  to  oppose  revision  is',  therefore,  to  deny 
a  school  system  the  privilege  of  proving  its  true 
worth  and  of  securing  tlie  generous  financial  and 
moral  support  to  which  it  is  entitled.  A  search- 
light directed  upon  every  city  from  its  educ4»- 
tional  headqiiartprs,  and  from  educational  bu- 
reaus of  State  and  nation,  will  reveal  social  needs 
that  otherwise  escape  notice;  will,  by  prompt 
notice  of  children,  familie.s.  and  districts  need- 
ing attention,  materially  strengthen  every  pri- 
vate and  public  child-saving  agency  and  render 
tha  schools  themselves  more  efficient  in  prevent- 
ing ignorance,  truancy,  crime,  and  de]).  ndenco. 
One  negligent  New  York  truant  ofhcer,  or  one 
Philadelphia  teacher  who  fails  to  tell  of  tru- 
ancy because  -  the  truant  makes  tronlde,"  ran 
manufacture  work  for  a  score  of  child-saving 
agencies ;  indifference  to  children  illegally  em- 
ployed will  furnish  relief  societies  with  clients 
for  generations  ti>  come.  If  the  iiighost  purpose 
of  the  public  school  is  to  teach  cilizensiiip  rather 
than  scholarship,  to  develop  moral,  industrial, 
and  civie  effb  iency.  what  hotter  first  step  than 
for  teacher  and  director  to  practise  what  they 
teach,  and  discharge  their  duty  as  trustees  by 
rendering  account  of  their  stewardship  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  possible  and  necessary  the 
hearty,  because  intelligent,  cooperation  of  their 
commutury  in  support  of  every  demonstrably 
sound,  efficient  school  policy  ? 
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THE  NEW  YORK  POST-OFFICE:  ITS  ACHIEVE- 
MENT AND  ITS  NEEDS. 

BY  LOUIS  E.  VAN  NORMAN. 


THE  onlv  Vmsinrss  oprratf'<l  ']>y  the  Tiiif«'<] 
StaUi8  (Jovcrniiieut  to  day — and  tlmt  by 
explicit  provision  of  the  national  constitution — 
is  the  po8t-t>ffice.  In  llie  iniinbcT  of  persons  erii- 
ployed,  tiioreovcr.  tliis  is  tin*  lar^ri'st  luisincss  con- 
cern in  the  country.  Just  how  vast  are  its  opera- 
tioos  and  liow  almost  marvelous  has  boen  its 
prowth  may  bo  8«;en  in  tin?  <i>noi()jmif'nt  of  the 
New  York  i'ost-Oflico  since  tlie  lirst  year  of 
Washington's  Presidency.  The  average  receipts 
of  tlju  New  Yi)rk  office  for  just  a  little  over  half 
a  day,  during  1905,  exceedetl  the  entire  receipts 
of  the  national  post-office  during  the  year  17s;>. 
The  gross  revenue  of  this  nietrt>p>olitan  offi<  e  for 
the  fiscnl  year  ending  June  30,  laj*t,  exceeded  by 
a  good  margin  the  cuuibiueU  receipts  of  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi.  Alaska.  Arizona,  Arkansas, 
Colorado.  I)rl;i\vur<\  Florida.  Idaho.  Tndr.iii 
ritory,  Maine,  Louisiana,  Nevada,  New  llanip- 
shire.  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  North  IHk 
kota,  Oklalioma,  Oregon,  Uhode  Island.  .South 
Carolina,  .South  Dnkota,  Uiali,  \'erniont.  Vir- 
ginia, West  Virginia,  Washington, and  Wyoming. 
It  exceeded  by  more  than  one  and  a  half  millions 
of  dollars  th»'  rnniViincd  [Mist.il  revenue!?  cf  H<ts- 
tou,  San  Francisco,  bt.  Louis,  Uulialo,  ^lihvaukeu, 
and  Cincinnati. 

New  "N'ork  lid  H  lare^iM  postal  business  in  that 
year  than  liie  whole  .'^tate  of  Illinois,  including 
('hicago  ;  than  Pennsylvania,  including  I'hila- 
delphia  an<l  Pittsburg }  than  Massachusetts,  in- 
cluding r.osrnn. 

Station  O,  one  of  the  thirty-seven  branches  of 
the  New  York  olfice,  has  a  greater  gross  revenue 
than  the  post-office  at  liulTalo  or  Milwaukee  ; 
the  receipts  of  Station  V  exceed  those  of  Mil- 
waukee by  about  fifteen  thousand  dollars;  while 
the  business  transacted  at  four  other  branch 
.stations  is  greater  than  the  lousiness  of  the  jiost- 
offices  in  many  of  the  larger  cities  of  the 
country.  The  territory  covered  by  the  New 
York  Post-Oni<  <  'fmI>nices  only  the  bornnrrlis  of 
Munhattnu  and  the  Bronx.  The  postal  needs  of 
other  ]^artR  of  the  greater  city  are  served  by 
indepiMidiMit  post-offices,  ranging  in  im]>ortance 
from  Brooklyn,  with  its  annual  revenue  of  two 
millions,  to  Uayside,  N.  Y.,  with  a  revenue  of  a 
little  over  two  thousand.  The  gross  revenues 
of  the  po8t  offices  in  the  greater  city  aggregate 


Tlir  New  York  Fnst  OflRrpis  capaMo  of  abet- 
ter, greatci',  achievement  even  than  it  now  Ac- 
complishes, and  it  was  for  this  task  of  modem- 
izing,  improving,  and  I'uiMing  up  that  President 
Koosevelt  appointed  Mr.  William  R.  Willcox  to 
bo  Postmaster.  It  is  of  Mr.  Wiiico.x  s  problem 
and  his  plans  for  its  solution  that  Ihis  articis 
purposes  to  speak. 

FOSTXASnnt  WtLtOOZ's  TASK. 

It  should  bo  remembered  that  the  New  York 
Post-Uffice  is  not  only  the  center  for  the  distri- 
bution of  the  vast  amount  of  mail  matter  ad- 
dressed to  eitiaensin  the  metropolis  and  written 
by  llicm  to  persona  in  the  *  itv  and  other  pnr 
tions  of  the  country.  It  is  aiso  the  gatfway 
through  which  the  tremendous  amount  of  poettd 
matter  of  all  kinds  from  abroad  is  sent  out  to 
every  portion  of  our  own  country,  and  the  fun- 
nel through  which  almost  all  the  letters,  papers, 
and  packages  must  pass  from  the  United  States 
to  tlie  rest  of  world,  particularly  to  Europe. 
Its  problem  is  to  meet  these  two  demands  ex- 
peditiously, adequately,  and  with  the  least  pos- 
sible error. 

Topographically,  we  have  this  field :  New 
York  is  a  long  city,  with  its  transportation  sys- 
tem not  radiating,  spoke-like,  from  a  center  to 
the  outlying  districts,  but  running.  «pinaI-colinnn 
fashion,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  north  and 
south,  a  large,  if  not  the  largest,  portion  of  tlie 
suburban  traffic  entering  ami  leaving  lai- ml'v. 
by  means  of  ferries  or  bridges  over  two  wide 
rivers.  Almost  all  oversea  travel  reaches  New 
York  near  the  lower  end  of  the  "spine."  KoeY>- 
iug  the.se  facts  of  topography  in  mind,  and  r«- 
meraliering,  furthermore,  that  the  conditions  ^f 
passenger  transportation  are  also  the  conditiocts 
of  nmil  transportation,  we  are  aMc  t'>  (""e  (he 
mam  factors  in  the  problem  that  conironts  live 
New  York  Fost-Ofllce. 

Tlie  public  is  a{>t  to  fnr<ri't.  in  its  iinpatif^nre 
over  some  delay  in  the  delivering  of  mail,  just 
what  a  tremendous  task  the  New  York  Post- 
office  is  actually  accomplishiog.  and  how  well 
this  is  being  done.  Tlie  really  wonderful  achit'v»'- 
ment  in  handling  the  vast  quantities  of  tiisii- 
with  its  vastness  and  difficulty,  is  not  realised 
by  the  citizen  of  our  metropolis  or  of  the  coun- 
try at  large.    In  the  collection  and  delivery  of 
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mail,  in  the  registry  of  U'tters  and  parcels,  and 
in  llie  handling  of  njoney  orders  the  operations 
of  the  post-oflBce  in  New  York  are  of  vast  extent 
and  of  vital  significance  to  the  American  people 
generally. 

SOME  SIONIPICANT  FIGURES. 

Taking  the  official  figures  for  last  year  in  the 
matter  of  the  collection  and  distribution  of  mail, 
we  find  Bomo  interesting  facts.  During  that 
period,  the  city  ilelivery  department  collected 
and  delivered,  in  round  numlj<!rs,  a  billion  and 
a  half  |>ieces  of  mail  matter.  More  than  nine 
million  dollars'  worth  of  stamps  and  post  cards 
were  sold.  The  entire 
revenue  from  the  sale 
of  stamps  and  other 
class(f.s  of  matter  ag- 
gregateil  <;!  6,000.OlHi. 
On  an  average,  two  and 
a  half  million  h-tlers 
and  post  cards  per  day 
were  sent  from  New 
York  (originating  in 
the  city  and  in  transit 
through),  and  more 
than  tw^o  million  re- 
ceived, making  a  total 
of  four  and  a  half  mil- 
lion handled  every 
twi-nty-four  hours. 
This  iiesidea  the  vast 
amount  of  papers,  cir- 
culars, ami  books. 

TiieNfW  York  I'ost- 
OflBce,  with  its  more 
than  fifty -eight  hun- 
dred employees,  is  not 
administered  on  the 
centralized  y>  1  a  n  ob- 
taining in  the  largo 
cities  of  continental 
Europe.  Like  the  Lon- 
don system,  it  consists  of  a  general  olliee  with  a 
number  of  branch  offices,  each  of  which  is  almost 
as  8e])arate  and  independent  a  center  in  the  mat- 
t«'r  of  collections  and  deliveries  as  if  it  were  a 
city  by  itself.  A  few  primary  facts  ai'out  its 
structure  may  not  be  entirely  familiar  even  to 
New  Yorkers.  There  are  thirty-seven  of  these 
hram-h  stations  in  the  metro|K>lis.  tlenignatcd  by 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  by  li)calily  names. 
Mail  matter  is  assorted  and  bagged  lor  these 
)>rauch  stations  by  clerks  on  incoming  ships 
and  trains  as  though  they  were  separate  cities. 
Collectors  and  carriers  operate  from  these  sta- 
tions, and  registry  and  money-order  business  is 
transacted  at  them.   Their  work  is  supplemented 
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by  two  hundred  and  ten  substations. — located 
chiefly  in  drug  stores, — at  which  regular  post- 
oflico  business  is  done,  but  which  are  not  cen- 
ters for  the  collection  and  delivery  of  mail. 

ANALYSIS  OK  A  WEEK's  MAIL. 

Tt  will  bo  interesting,  just  hi*re,  before  con- 
sidering the  delivery  of  mail  matter,  to  analyze 
a  little  the  character  of  the  mail  tleposited  in 
New  York  for  distribution  in  otlier  sections  of 
the  city  or  for  dispatch  to  out.si«le  points. 

In  order  to  ascertain  just  what  proportion  of 
the  mail  |>o8ted  in  the  city  is  intended  for  local 
delivery  and  what  portion  for  distribution  out- 

siile  the  city  limits,  the 
Postmaster  directed 
that  for  oiw  week  (Jan- 
uary 22  to  2.S,  last)  all 
pieces  of  mail  matter 
be  Counted.  The  fig- 
ures for  the  entire  city 
showed  that  during  the 
period  of  s«'ven  daiys  in 
question  there  were  re- 
ceived by  "drops" 
(meaning  at  the  sta- 
tions themselves)  '.i,- 
24  I,  IDG  letters,  circu- 
lars, and  postal  cards 
for  local  city  delivery. 
For  distribution  out- 
side of  New  York,  the 
figures  were  S,()"_'5,- 
liy  collections 
from  street  bo.xes.  4,- 
3'.>fS.:M'_»  were  received 
for  local  delivery,  and 
6.;{:ri. j'Hj  for  tl'istrib- 
ution  outside,  niaking 
a  total  of  7,«i."{;».s;{.s  for 
city  <lelivery,  and  a  to- 
tal of  ]  4.;5V»S,.L{4  for 
outside  distribution. 
Thirty-five  |)er  cent,  of  the  toUd  was  for  de- 
livery within  the  limits  of  New  York.  Divid- 
ing the  city  up  into  l)usines8  and  residence 
districts,  it  was  found  that  from  the  laisiuess 
district  (inrluding  the  (Jeui-ral  rosi-Office  and 
the  Wall  Stre<'i,  Jay  Street,  and  .\.  \\  S,  and 
\'  branch  stations)  tliero  were  received,  by  drops 
and  collec'tions,  '2,40;{,5I(J  for  local  city  de- 
livery, ami  7,7:51>..'>.'l(»  for  distribution.  Twenty- 
four  per  cent,  of  this  total  was  uddressi-d  to  per- 
sons residing  in  the  <-ity.  In  the  residential  dis- 
tricts, the  toUils  were  :  for  local  city  delivery, 
."i."jy(;..r_>2,and  for«listribution.  ti.GI  8.H()4.  Forty- 
fi)Ur  per  cent,  of  this  total  was  for  delivery 
within  the  city.    It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
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fact  that  more  lettors.  postal  cards  aiul  rirculars 
were  dropped  at  Station  D  (th©  Rkvikw  of  Hk- 
views'  branch  station)  than  at  any  other  station  in 
the  city.  The  nt>xt  largest  amount  was  deposited 
at  Stations  O  and  Madison  Square,  wliich  an? 
also  centers  for  publishing  houses.  The  stations 
having  the  highest  peroenta^  of  mail  destined 
for  local  city  delivery  were  found  to  bo  K  ami 
T,  with  63  per  cent.  Station  K  is  on  the  upper 
East  Side,  and  Station  T  is  in  the  Bronx.  The 
stiitiiin  showing  the  lar<;est  perci  iifai^r  of  mail 
dt'stined  for  ilelivery  outside  ni  tln'  city  was  Sta- 
tion V,  with  HI  per  cent,  which  takrs  in  llic  terri- 
tory around  Canal  Street  and  West  liiuudway. 

These  farts  will  make  intelligible  the  scheme 
of  collection  and  delivery,  which  is,  of  course, 
adjusted  to  suit  tlie  denmnda  of  different  dis- 
tricts, the  frequency  being  determined  chiefly  by 
the  density  of  population. 

WHAT  THK  NKW  YOUK  OKFICE  ACOOMPLISBKS. 

The  Tuimbcr  of  difTerent  operations  constantly 
necessary  to  handle  incoming  and  outgoing  mail 
in  a  post-office  Hke  the  metropolitan  is  almost 
li'^'ion.  Kvi'ti  aftiT  the  postal  clerks  on  iiiioin 
iog  trains  and  steauiors  have  done  their  bei>t  in 
tlie  matter  of  assortment,  there  still  remains  a 
stupendous  amount  of  labor  in  sorting.  Hesides 
the  main  tasks  of  ^ejiaiatiiitr  ttie  ilifTereiit  rlassos 
of  mail  and  then  regrouping  it  lur  city,  outside 
domestic,  and  foreign  distribution,  there  is  the 
underpaid  matter  to  be  rated,  tho  uninailable 
pieces  to  be  weeded  out,  and  tiie  custom-house 
and  Dead  Letter  Office  to  be  remembered.  The 
registry  and  money-onler  departments  are,  of 
course,  practically  separate  oflices. 

The  men  who  jK'rform  these  multitudinous 
operations  for  many  hours  a  day,  quickly  and. 
accarat<'ly.  an'  hard-working  and  conscientious. 
They  spend  more  euergy  and  braiu  power  for 
Uncle  Sam  than  many  a  business  man  wboee 
income  is  ten  tiiui's  as  larg<'.  They  are  all 
untUrpaid.  Entering  the  service  as  "substi- 
tutes." at  first  only  to  take  the  places  of  al»en- 
let  !?.  (»r  in  cases  of  emergency,  thcy  are  first 
detailed  to  •  faceup"  on  the  "drop  "  or  call,. c- 
tiou  tables,— arranging  letters  one  way,  iace 
front,  so  as  to  permit  of  the  stamps  beinj?  can- 
celed by  the  inabilities.  The  private  rifiz  ii 
little  realizes  the  extent  of  this  operation  alone, 
or  the  amount  of  trouble  he  causes  when  he — 
And  several  thott.sand  others — allixes  tiie  stamp 
on  any  portion  of  the  letter  but  the  upper  right- 
hand  corner. 

The  first  reirular  task  of  the  postal  clerk  is 
tl:;it  of  ■  vr;  ar.'iting," — assorting  letters  for  dif- 
tcrent  States  or  large  cities.  For  the  proper 
perf ormanoe  of  this  duty  he  is  required  to  study 


a  scheme  of  tiistribution  for  a  certain  State  or 
section  of  the  United  States.  After  he  becomes 
proficient  in  this  work,  he  is  promoted,  in  cases 
of  vacancies  or  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
service,  to  be  a  ''distributer.''  Tliese  cierks are 
examined  on  the  duties  pertormed  by  them,  semi- 
annually, and  a  minimum  of  95  per  cent,  is  ex- 

pectcfl  frnni  each.  In  most  cases  tliey  jiiake  !19 
per  cent,  or  over.  The  salaries  of  these  men, 
however,  vary  from  only  $700  to  $1,400  per 
annum,  depending  upon  their  efficiency  and 
length  of  time  in  service. 

To  get  some  iJea  of  what  is  required  of  a  dis- 
triljuter,  look  at  these  facts  :  The  8tate  of  Penn- 
sylvania has  5.'i*<  l  post  offirf>R.  for  whi<-]j  'J.'^3 
"  separatious  "  are  made  at  the  New  York  office. 
The  State  of  New  York  has  3,720  post-offioss, 
a.S8()rte<l  into  A'l\\  "separations."  Onsomeoftlw 
other  cases. — forexample.  the  "South  and  West" 
letter  case  (Xo.  1 ), — clerks  are  required  to  learn 
the  "distribution"  for  the  States  of  Ohio.  Indi- 
ana, Tennessee,  and  Virginia  ;  on  the  "  South  and 
West "  case  (No.  2),  they  are  required  to  dis- 
tribute for  the  States  of  Kentucky,  MaryhuMi. 
West  Virginia.  N'l-rtli  Carolina,  and  the  city  of 
riiiladelphia ;  on  the  "South  and  West  "(No.  3), 
for  the  States  of  Illinois,  Texas,  and  California. 

THK  VAST  HONEY-OKOKK  BVSINESS. 

The  extent  of  the  business  transacted  annuaiir 
1  y  the  money  order  department  of  the  New 
York  I'ost-Office  is  almost  incredible.    The  firs! 
mouey  urder  convention  between  the  United 
States  and  a  foreign  government  was  that  with 
Switzerland,  in  18G7.    Arrangements  were  ma«le 
with  Great  Britain  and  Germany  at  about  the 
same  time.    It  is  now  possible  to  send  money 
to  and  receive  it  from  almost  every  civilised 
country  in  the  world,  \v:th  tln'  slritrle  exception 
of  Spain.    To  some  portions  of  the  globe,  how- 
ever, money  can  only  be  sent  indirectly.  For 
e.X!ini{ile  to  India,  orders  must  he  sent  llirouch 
London  and  reissued  at  the  liriiish  capital. 
During  the  last  calendar  year,  the  "transse- 
tioDB**  (as  the  o|)erations  of  sending  and  receiv. 
ing  money  are  termed)  MirirrcEratpd  «:{;{;♦. (j<;t>,- 
H.JO.DO.    This  was  an  increase  of  f  o7,4 1;{,5»4.13 
over  the  business  of  the  calendar  year  1904. 
Dtii  nif;  11H>a,  money  orlers  ne^^r.-urating  I'.MVJX- 
.{»7  were  sent  to  foreign  countries  from  the  New 
York  l*ost-<Jfficn,  and  orders  aggregating  |303,- 
D.JM  were  received  from  foreign  countries.  That 
is,  more  than  seven  times  as  much  was  sent  freia 
New  York  as  was  received.    The  largest  mim- 
ber  of  orders  go  to  Great  Hritain,  but  the  lat>re^t 
attionnt  of  rMnni'V  i«  sent  to  Italy,  TUiriic' 
orders  aggregating  $U,t'y-,-ltitj.ijU  were  sent  to 
that  country.   Austria-Hungary  comes  next  in 
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WHRRE  TWO  MIIXION  I.ETTKIU  ARB  80KTZD  EVERY  DAT. 

(The  dlatributinK-room  in  the  New  York  I'ost-OfBce.) 


order  of  amount  sent.  For  the  week  end i tig 
February  "J  I,  last,  nioi  n  than  11,000  orders  were 
mailo  out  to  (Jreat  liritain,  aggregating  ♦  I. '>.'»,- 
72»i..VJ.  During  the  same  period,  5,800  onlera 
were  sent  to  Italy,  aggregating  $'Jli5,37'>.n<). 
To  Austria-Hungary,  during  this  week,  a  total 
of  I'J'JG.  I  7  .*>.;{.'{  was  sent.  For  the  entire  week, 
41. 'JOG  orders  were  sent,  aggregating  |{!Ml.'>7'i. 

Besides  its  regular  function  of  transmitting 
money  f<»r  private  individuals,  the  money-order 
department  of  the  New  York  Tost-Oflice  is  a 
postal  clearing  house,  cashing  drafts  for  post- 
masters ill  other  cities,  it  is  the  oidy  office 
having  a  letter-of-crodit  account  at  hanks,  and 
it  shares  with  Chicago  only  the  distinction 
of  heing  a  depf)sitary  for  all  surplus  money- 
order  funds.  It  curries  on  its  general  financial 
business  through  the  Sub  -  Treasury,  cn  Wall 
Street,  buying  bills  of  exchange  t<>  setth*  foreign 
claims  from  brokers  who  offer  bids  daily. 

UEQI8TRY  AND  INQflUV  OEI'AHTMKNTS. 

In  the  registered-mail  department  one  gets  a 
moist  impressive  tlemonstrution  of  the  care  taken 
by  the  (jovernment  to  insure  the  safe  delivery 
of  registered  pieces,  a  security  which  is  well 
worth  the  extra  eight  cents  paid  for  it.  Dur- 
ing I'JOa,  more  than  fourteen  atiil  a  half  million 
pieces  of  registered  mail  were  handled  in  the    from  a  cent  to  two  thousand  dollars. 


New  York  office.  Tlie  fees  alone  on  these  amount- 
ed to  more  than  )(tl.S7,000.  Kvery  clerk  who 
handles  a  registered  piece  must  give  a  receipt, 
and  the  most  extraordinary  precautions  are  taken 
in  pouching,  transporting,  and  keeping  records. 

In  one  very  important  phase  of  its  work  the 
metropolitan  post-olBce  excels  the  services  in 
any  other  city  of  the  world.  In  the  Inquiry  and 
DeatI  L«>tter  Department  at  the  general  office  a 
most  interesting  and  varied  task  is  accomplished. 
All  the  untlirected,  misdirected,  insufficiently 
stamped,  unclaimed,  and  unmailable  piecesof  mail 
pass  through  this  department.  Last  year  there 
were  received  more  than  72,000  inquiries  formiss- 
ing  mail.  Fifty-live  per  cent,  of  these  were  recov- 
ered or  accounted  f(»r.  Nearly  3,000,000  piect'S 
weiesent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office  at  Washington. 
More  than  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  letters  mis- 
directed by  the  senders  were  forwarded,  the  cor- 
rect addresses  having  l>een  supplied  by  the  alert, 
experienced  clerks  in  this  ileparlment.  Often 
considerable  ingenuity,  as  well  as  linguistic  and 
geographical  knowledge,  is  reijuinnl  to  guess 
what  the  sender  m«-unt  to  write.  Another  in- 
teresting phase  of  this  de])artment'8  work  is  tlie 
locating  i>f  owners  or  consignees  of  inonev  found 
loose  in  the  mails.  Last  year  more  than  fi..')00 
different  sums  were  found  in  amounts  ranging 
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BBINQINO  NIW  TOHK'B  rOHUON  MAIL,  DP  THE  BAT. 

<The  PitMmaiitrr-tlrnemh  the  boat  of  the  New  York  PiNit-Offloe.) 


NEW   YORK  «  Kl'NrTlON   IN  THK  POSTAL  HCIIKMR. 

N'ow  York  is  the  main  patoway  to  the  T'nited 
Stat«'s,  an<l  lh«'  Nt-w  ^'ork  rost-Oflice  is  tlie  na- 
tional mail  funnel.  Tlie  lailk  oT  i\w  Canaiiian 
foreign  niail — incoming  and  outgoing — ])a880s 
through  Ni'W  York  and  is  handled — in  Ijags — 
hy  the  New  York  rostOffice.  Wlien  JJuropeans 
write  to  Australasian  ]>oint8,  almost  all  their  let- 
ters pass,  in  Inilk.  through  New  York  and  are 
dispatched,  viit  our  transcontinental  railroads, 
through  San  Kruni'isco,  to  their  destinations. 
Mtidi  of  the  European  mail  for  the  Far  East, 
for  Me.xict*,  and  for  .'^oulh  .America  finds  that 
the  .American  metropolis  marks  one  stage  of  its 
journey. 

In  order  to  save  for  the  European  mail  the 
time  lost  1>y  the  incoming  transatlantic  liners  in 
coming  up  New  York  Hay  and  worrying  through 
the  formalities  of  docking  and  passing  customs 
ofTicials,  every  steamer  carrying  mail  is  met  at 
Quarantine  by  the  hoat  of  the  New  York  Post- 
Oflice.  which  bears  the  appropriate  title  of  the 
J 'ostiiia.sfrr-  (intvral. 

Most  of  the  mail  comes  on  the  English  liners 
(tlu;  Cunard  and  the  White  Star).  A  good  deal, 
however,  is  brought  by  the  Ilaniburg-.American 
and  North  <iernian  Lloyd  lK)at8.  and  some  by 
tlie  .American,  French,  anil  Italian  lines.  An 
average  mail  consists  of  from  'J,0(M)  to  2,r)00 
bags,  each  of  which  contaiii-s  fron>  ."><>()  to  0,000 
pi«'ce8."  A  large  mail  would  consist  of  more 
than  :{,00n  bags,  the  laigesft  ever  received  being 
^,470.  As  soon  as  the  mail  carrying  steamer 
leaves  the  other  8i«le.  a  cable  notict*  is  sent  to 
the  New  York  Post-Office  stating  the  number 


of  bags  she  carries.  The  {Postal  boat  meets  her 
at  Quarantine,  after  having  be<?n  notified  of  the 
time  fif  her  arrival  at  Sundy  Hook.  Coming 
alongside  of  the  ocean  greylioun<l  at  the  same 
time  as  the  doctor  and  the  revenue  cutter  (which 
is  usually  the  case),  the  liner  sto[>s.  and  the  mail 
is  transferred  through  a  largo  canvas  chute,  the 
capacity  of  the  Postmaster-  Hentrnl  being  4.000 
bags,  A  clerk  on  the  ship  "tallies  out,"  while 
an  employee  of  the  New  York  postal  boat  "tal- 
lies in."  When  reckonings  agree,  receipt  is  ex- 
changed. Sometimes,  if  the  liner  is  late  and 
the  <|Uarantine  and  government  officials  have 
already  been  satisfied,  the  big  ship  ancl  the 
postal  boat,  lashed  tog<'ther.  proceed  up  the  l>ay 
under  half  speed,  transferring  mail  as  they  go. 

The  jMJstal  boat  meets,  on  an  average,  six 
steamers  a  week.    The  English,  (lerman.  and 
American  liners  have  what  is  known  as  the  sea- 
post  service,  by  which  English.  (lennan.  and 
American  clerks  sort  the  mail  during  the  voy- 
age, so  that  when  the  bags  arrive  at  New  York 
they  already  contain  the  distributt>d  mail  in 
pro|H*r  shape  for  dispatch  r/Vi  the  diffen-nl  rail- 
roads, or  for  the  last  stage  of  their  journey  over 
anoth<'r  steamship  line.    As  the  bags  drop  into 
the  ]>o8tal  boat  they  are  sorted  into  groups,  so 
that   when   the    I'l'slnnister-tifnerii!   rea<'hes  its 
dock  these  bags  are  arranged  in  «lifTerent  piles. 
— one  for  the  Pi-nnsylvania  Railroad,  ilestinetl 
for  the  West,  Southwest.  an«l  South  :  anotbi-r  for 
the  (rrand  Central  Station,  destined  for  the  West, 
Northwest,  Canada,  and  trans  Pacific  p'ints  : 
and  still  another  for  local  city  distrii-ution. 
Even  though  tlie  great  liner  usually  beat*  the 
postal  boat  to  the  dock,  it  is  found  that  the  little 
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vessel  saves  from  two  to  fift<?en  liours  in  the  dis- 
patch of  mails.  She  lias  no  docking  or  cus- 
toms formalities  to  go  througli,  and  even  the 
gain  of  an  hour  at  tlie  dock  (wlience  the  mail  is 
carrietl  on  wagons  to  the  General  PostOffice) 
may  mean  a  gain  of  from  two  to  twelve  hours 
in  ibe  tran8ct>ntinental  distriKution.  A  specific 
example  of  the  speed  with  which  mail  is  trans- 
ferred from  a  big  liner  is  furnished  liy  the  case 
of  the  White  Star  steamer  linliir.  on  March  9. 

The  postal  boat  met  tlie  liner  at  Quarantine  at 
7:20  A  M.    By  !> :.'{(», — two  hours  and  t<'u  min- 
ates, — all  the  mails,  consisting  of  ■2,>i7U  hags,  had 
been  taken  off  and  the  seven  miles  to  the  dock 
(Pier  l.'i.  North  River)  covered.    An  analysis  of 
this  mail  showed  that  eighteen  large  double-van 
loads,  consisting  of  1,354 
hags,  were  sent  to  the  Gen- 
eral P«)8t-(  )ffic»'  in  one  hour 
and  fifty  minutes,  consum- 
ing about  five  and  one-half 
miniit«8  per  load.    All  of 
these  bags  had  to  be  ojM'ned 
and   the  contents  distrib- 
uted for  final  <l  is  patch. 
Nine    large   double  vans 
were  sent  direct  to  the 
Grand  Central  Station  with 
8.S0  l)ag8  for  dispatch  liy 
trains  via  tlie  New  York 
Central  and  the  New  Haven 
railroads.     One  hun<ir<Ml 
and  seventy  eight  bags  were 
sent  in  one  large  van  to  the 
Foreign    Hranch  Station, 
with    transit   mails.  The 
nuiil   boat  then  proceeded 
to  the  Pennsylvania  depot. 
Jersey  City,  where  4."iH 
sacks   were  unloaded  for 
dispatch  by  trains  over  that 
road.    The  entire  transfer 
of  2,H70  bags  consumed 
four  hours  and  forty  min- 
utes, reijuiring  L'S  vans  in 
New  York,  and  the  equiva- 
lent of  <;  in  Jersey  City, 
making  a  total  of  .'U  large 
double  vans  to  effect  the 
entire  transfer. 

COMPARISON  WITH  I.OXnoN, 
BKULIN,   AND  PARIS. 

How  does  the  New  York 
Post-Office  compare  in  efii- 
ciency  and  amount  of  work 
accomplishtrd  with  the  pout- 
offices  of  the  large  capitals 


of  the  world  ?  A  careful  examination  of  the 
equipment  and  operation  in  the  three  great 
capitals  of  the  Old  World — London.  Paris,  and 
Berlin — is  encouraging  to  the  New  Yorker  in 
many  respects,  and  somewhat  discouraging  in 
others.  The  efliciency  of  jiostal  facilities  is. 
beyond  a  doubt.  depen«lent  upon  the  rapidity  of 
conniiunication  attainable  within  the  city.  The 
speed  of  incoming  trains  and  vessels  is  a  fixed 
quantity.  an<l  muKt  be  reckoned  with  as  such  by 
the  metropolitan  office.  The  prol)lem  is  to  reach 
the  local  centers  of  distribution  qui<-kly.  (Jue  of 
the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  factor  in  com- 
munication is,  of  course,  the  topographical  one. 
Each  city  has  its  own  problems,  determined  bv 
its  location,  area,  nearness  to  water,  railroad 
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'Livingston  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 


f 

c 

  1 

Bent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office. 


"South  Deerfleld,  Maiw." 

ftOMX  PKOBI.RMH  roil  THE  IXgL'IKY  DRPARTM dT. 

(In  the  first  letter,  tho  addrefw  of  whic  h  1h  photoKraphed 
above^  the  paszlc  which  has  be«'n  solved  by  the  In«iulry 
Department  clerk  arises  from  the  fact  that  "Newark" 
1«  siH'Ueil  "  Newarke  "  and  "  N.  J."  has  het  ome  "  n«  "  and 
i-onnecUHl  with  the  la!»t  letters  of  "  Newarke."  Tlie  second 
specimen  1h  one  of  those  absurd  addrcHses  which  are  often 
reteive<l.  The  strnder.  in  France,  evidently  copied  n  men. 
satte  at  the  end  of  his  friend's  letfer.-"<to«Ml  Niulit.  Sweet 
He^rt."  mistaking  it,  in  his  Ignorance  of  EnKllnh,  for  the 
address  t<i  which  he  should  reply.  In  tlie  last  case,  the 
exp«'rt  repeated  the  syllables "Saldlfel,  MiiS8.."a  number 
of  times,  and  his  traininK  evolved  the  sounds  of  "South 
Det-rfleld.  Mass."  Nos.  1  and  3  were  forwarded  to  the  «  <ir- 
reot  addreHs<-s.  No.  of  course,  went  to  the  Dead  Letu-r 
Office,  at  Washlntfton.) 


cotniimnication,  and  utlier  factors.  Taking  into 
account  all  of  these,  and  admitting  the  excellence 
of  our  Now  York  service  in  many  respeota,  it 
must  still  be  confessed  that,  measured  by  the 
test  of  speed  in  actual  delivery.  New  York  has 
some  things  to  learn  from  the  three  European 
capitals.  Hy  the  development  of  the  pneumatic 
tube  in  the  two  Continental  cities,  it  is  (>os8ible 
to  send  a  card  (known  as  a  "  petite  bleue  "  in 
Paris,  and  as  a  "postkarte"  in  Berlin)  from  al- 
most any  portion  of  the  city  to  any  tether  fwrtion 
in  less  than  an  hour.  That  tliis  is  not  possible 
in  New  York  does  not  need  statement. 

It  is  comforting,  however,  to  realize  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  actual  conditions  or 
postal  machinery  in  New  York  that  cannot  1j« 
developed  so  as  to  realize  the  best  possible 
speed  in  mail  transportation  and  delivery.  We 
undoubtedly  have  the  best  system  and  methods. 
We  need  a  fuller  application  and  development 
of  them.  On  the  European  continent,  the  idea 
of  centralization  is  evident  in  the  pust-office.  a£ 
it  is  in  all  governmental  units.  This  resulu.  in 
I'aris,  in  a  great  congestion  at  the  central  office 
and  gome  peculiar  anomalies  of  distribution 
that  seem  almost  medieval  to  Americnna. 
Take,  for  example,  the  distribution  of  mail  from 
tho  central  office.  Carriers  are  transported  in 
'buses  from  the  central  iwrtiun  of  that  section 
of  the  metropolitan  district  in  which  they  are 
to  begin  distribution.  Instead  of  this,  both 
London  and  New  York  have  the  branch  or  sub- 
station iilea  highly  developed. 

Tho  London  Post-Offire  is.  all  thin^^  consid- 
ered, probably  the  most  admirably  managed 
and  efficient  postal  institution  in  the  world. 
Tho  London  postal  district,  which  takes  in  all 
the  territory  within  a  circle  extending  in  all 
directions  eight  or  nine  miles  from  St.  Marlins 
Le  Grand  (the  general  post-office,  at  Cheapside, 
near  Ludgate  Hill),  is  inhabited  by  nearly  seven 
million  jn'ople.    This  area  is  divided  first  into 
postal  districts  and  again  into  sub-districts.  Of 
these  sub-districts,  which  correspond  nearly  l<> 
our  branch  post-offices,  there  are  one  hundred. 
In  these,  the  collections  and  deliveries  range 
(acconliiig  to  the  density  of  population)  fi"om 
five  collections  and  three  deliveries  a  day  to 
twenty-one  collections  and    twelve  deliveries 
every  twenty-four  hours.    The  minimum  num 
ber  of  collections  and  deliveries  is  in  the  dis- 
trict known  as  the  Hyde,  which  includes  Kings- 
bury ;  the  maximum  is  in  the  highly  congeste<l 
eastern  district  of  the  old  city,  extending  from 
(J rays  Inn  Hoad  to  Bishopsgate  Street,  auJ 
from  the  City  Koad  to  the  Thames.    In  tliis 
latter  district  there  are  collections  beginning  at 
5:30  A.M.,  and  then  almost  half -hourly  until 
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8  P.M.  The  dplivories  of  lf'tt«^rs  are  at  7:15,  8:30, 
lO:,HU;thea  hourly,  at  quarU'r  past,  until  6:15, 
the  last  delivery  being  at  s  n  n  the  evening. 
r;irc«'l8  (in  which  term  is  included  newspapers) 
arc  delivered  at  H:15,  1 1 :3U,  2,  4:30,  and  7. 

Tbifl  great  frequency  of  eollections  and  de- 
liveries is  siirnincaiit  in  the  Ti(>n<lon  postal 
service.  By  this  frequency,  even  though  the 
Britiah  capital  is  as  yet  without  the  pnenmatic- 
tttbe  system,  and  by  the  constant,  unending 
stn-am  of  wajjons  bringinf;  in  the  mail  from  the 
outlying  districta,  Londoners  are  served  with  a 
promptness  and  with  a  legnlarity  and  method 
tliat  iniikr'  i*  possible  to  calculate  almost  ex- 
actly the  time  necessary  for  the  transit  of  a  letter 
from  any  one  point  to  any  other  point  in  the  city. 
The  London  postal  sy.stem,  in  common  with  that 
of  Now  York,  treats  the  district  or  brancli  offices 
as  thougli  liiey  were  separate  cities.  This  enaliles 
the  sub-stations  to  deal  with  other  sub-stations 
in  the  same  district  without  passina:  tbnmpli  tlie 
general  office,  a  facility  not  possible  under  the 
Paris  system. 

Of  course,  the  London  postman  has  duties 
which  are  unknown  to  his  American  brother. 
The  post-office  of  the  British  capital,  in  addition 
to  its  purely  postal  fuiu-tious.  does  a  telegraph, 
pareelB-post.  savin^^s  hank  and  insurance  busi- 
ness. The  London  collector  and  carrier,  also, 
has  Ins  salary  graded  more  scientifically  than 
that  of  the  New  York  carrier,  and,  wlien  every- 
thing is  considered,  he  is  better  paid.  The  sal* 
ariea  of  London  carriers  vary  according  to  the 
density  of  population  in  which  the  service  is 
remlere*!.  the  assmnption  beinir  th.at  the  rost  of 
living  should  be  the  largest  determining  factor 
in  the  amount  of  money  earned.  If  the  carrier 
lives  in  a  dense* ly  ])opnlated  city  district,  it  costs 
law  very  much  mure  to  live  than  if  hia  home  is, 
for  example,  at  Wimbledon.  Farthermore,  if 
he  works  in  the  city  district  but  lives  at  Wim- 
bl.'flon.  he  must  ron>;id('r  his  car  fare  to  and 
from  his  work.  In  the  Kast  City,  in  which  dis- 
trict the  central  office  is  located,  carriers  begin 
at  20  shillings  and  nixpence  per  week  (approxi- 
mately $5),  and  they  may  advance  to  34  shil- 
lings (approximately  $B.50).  In  the  farthest 
outlying  districts,  the  carrier  begins  at  Ih  shil- 
lings and  sixpence  (approximately  $4.7.*)),  and 
may  in  a  few  years  receive  'JJJ  shillings  (or  $7). 
Considering  the  difference  in  the  standard  of 
V\\-u\)X-  this  cniitpares  very  Wf-ll  wttli  the  New 
York  postman  8  income,  which  is  i!«3UU  for  the 
first  year,  and  which  may  eventually  reach  the 
maximum  of  $1,000. 

It  needs  no  argument  to  convince  the  average 
New  York  busineBS  man  that  it  is  rapidity  of 
eommvoieatioQ  that  detarmines  the  efficiency  of 


any  postal  service.  Although  a  nurnlicr  of  fac- 
tors enter  into  tlie  rapidity  with  which  the  mail 
matter  is  distributed  from  the  time  it  is  deposit- 
ed by  the  sender  until  it  is  received  l.y  tlic  per 
sou  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  it  is  evident  that 
frequent  collections  are  sure  to  increase  the 
chances  of  the  p:irticular  piece  of  mail  matter 
making  a  rapid  journey.  The  next  considera- 
tion after  frequent  collections  is  the  time  taken 
to  transport  the  letter  from  the  street  box  to  the 
local  office.  This  is  dependent  on  the  efforts  of 
the  collector,  which  are  controlled  by  the  num- 
ber of  collections  he  makes.  Once  at  the  sub- 
station, the  question  is  how  lon)x  will  the  wauon 
take  to  transport  the  letter,  with  the  many  thou- 
sands of  others,  to  the  other  rab-ctation  from 
which  it  is  to  )>e  sent  out.  This  depends  on  the 
efficiency  of  the  wagon  service,  an  efficiency 
that  is  made  up  of  the  condition  and  etTurt8  of 
horses  and  men  and  the  demands  made  upon 
their  time.  From  the  suii-station  uf  destination 
to  the  hand  of  the  recipient  the  factor  is  again 
the  efforts  of  the  carrier. 

WHAT  TmC  NKW  TORK  OmOK  1VKKD8. 

It  is  evident  from  this  obvious  procedure  that, 
since  the  New  York  system  has,  theoretically 
and  scientifically,  the  projK'i'  f«iun<latiitii,  it  is 
only  a  question  of  more  and  quicker  service,  of 
more  progressive  and  effective  mechanical  means 
of  transit,  and  of  more  men. 

As  mail  now  comes  into  New  York,  for  90 
per  cent,  of  it  there  are  three  main  points  of 
entrance  and  exit, — ( I )  the  ocean  steamers,  bring- 
ing and  taking  the  foreijrn  mail  ;  (?>  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  (from  Jersey  t'lty).  carrying  a 
large  proportion  of  the  Far  Western  miil  and 
almost  all  of  that  destine*!  for  Southern  points  ; 
and  (3)  the  New  York  Central  Kaihoad,  carry- 
ing some  of  the  mail  for  west-central  points,  ^- 
most  all  of  that  for  the  Northwest,  and  the  i*ulk 
of  thai  for  Tanada.  includinj;  niiicli  that  goes 
overland  and  takuis  Tacihc  bteameris  tor  the  Kiir 
Kast. 

Tlie  incoming  liners  are  met  at  Sandy  Hook 
by  tlio  post-ollice  boat,  the  Pvstmaslt  r- General, 
and  the  mail  is  brought  to  the  General  Post- 
office  and  the  different  outgoing  railroad  sta- 
tions without  delay.  So  much  for  the  foreign 
iMuil.  The  Tcnnsylvania  Hailroad  unloads  its 
postal  matter  at  Jersey  City,  and  the  l  ags  are 
fiM-ricd  over  in  t!ic  !\l;Ui!iartan  side  and  then 
trans|.x)rt<'(l,  also  \>y  wagons,  to  the  general  oflicu. 
Wagons,  also,  now  take  the  bulk  of  the  matter 
from  tlic  (Jrand  Central  (o  tlu-  main  office.  The 
pneumatic  tube,  which  is  now  again  in  working 
order  between  the  Grand  Central  Station  and 
the  General  Poit-OfBoe,  hdpa  very  materially 
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There  still  remains,  however,  the  exasperatinply 
slow  transit  liy  wapon  (an<l  New  York  citizt-ns 
or  visitors  to  the  metropolis  need  no  comment 
on  th«i  quality  of  the  wapQns  and  horses)  from 
the  point  of  arrival  of  mails  to  their  point  of 
distribution. 

THE  PRESENT  GKNERAI.   I'OST  OFFICE  INADEQUATE. 

The  host  that  can  possibly  he  done  with  the 
present  General  I\)8t-()fEce  building  and  facili- 
ties is  totally  inadequate  for  tlio  needs  of  New 
York  locally  and  as  a  distributing  center  fur  the 
mails  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  present 
building  is  woefully  inadequate  in  tlie  niatter  of 
8j»acc  and  light.  It  is  thirty  years  old.  but  it  is 
fifty  years  bdiind  the  times.  There  is  no  room 
in  which  a  citizen  of  New  York  or  a  visitor  can 
sit  and  write  a  letter.  Moreover,  there  is  no 
space  available  for  such  a  room.  One  has  only 
to  stand  on  the  narrow,  cramped  platform  at 
Mail  Street  any  evening  between  5  an4|  S,  when 
the  incessant  stream  nf  wagons  is  coming  in. 
dumping  miiil  bags  in  such  a  congestion  that  it 
is  impossible  at  times  for  tlie  men  to  move  a  foot 
from  their  standing-places,  to  reiilize  tlio  mag- 
nitude of  the  problenj  facing  the  Ni-w  Y<»rk 
postal  officials,  who  between  the  hours  of  (>  and 
8  every  working  day  rec«'ive  more  than  eight 
hundred  thousand  letters  for  distribution.  In- 
side the  office,  in  the  working- rooms,  every  ap- 
pliance and  scheme  that  Yankee  ingenuity  could 
suggest  li:i8  been  adopted  and  is  in  ti»e.  But 
the  devices  and  «'.\pt'«lieiit«  only  si'rve  to  em- 
phasize the  great  nee<ls.  A  general  central  post- 
office  needs  unlimited  free,  light  space,  and  no 


amount  of  height  or  magnificence  of  strurtare 
can  atone  for  lack  of  free,  light  space  in  tbf  as- 
sortment of  mails.  The  least  possible  amount  of 
handling  and  the  greatest  possilde  amount  of 
motion  should  be  the  watchword  of  post-office 
administrators. 

In  the  business  districts  of  New  York  there 
are  now  nine  deliveries  a  day  and  from  fifteen 
to  thirty-'i.wo  collections.  The  post-office  is  lit- 
erally forcetl  to  make  such  frequent  collections 
because  of  the  immense  congestion  of  matter, 
liiith  for  local  and  foreign  distribution.  In  the 
matter  of  delivery,  however,  we  are  behmd 
London.  In  our  business  districts,  the  last 
delivery  is  made  at  4::{0.  and  in  the  residence 
sections,  at  G.  From  that  time  onward,  all 
through  the  night,  until  8  the  next  morning, 
the  mail  is  pouring  into  the  branch  stations  in 
such  (juantities  that  when  the  carrier  starts  out 
in  the  morning  he  is  overwhelmed,  with  the 
frequent  result  that  letters  whi«di  arrived  the 
night  belore  are  not  even  delivered  with  the 
first  mail  the  ne.xt  morning.  To  remedy  tlii3, 
Mr.  AVillcox  has  asked  the  department  for  n&- 
sistanco  in  securing  another  delivery  at  nighL 
Really,  another  delivery  in  the  evening  for  the 
residence  di.stricts  is  what  New  York  needs.  A 
delivery  starting  fntm  the  branch  stations  at, 
say,  S:;j(>  in  the  evening  would  make  it  possible 
to  distriliute,  the  same  evening,  all  the  mail 
signed,  stamjxu].  and  de{K)sited  in  the  last  busi- 
ness hours.  It  would  also  facilitate  the  delivery 
of  the  first  mail  tlu;  next  morning,  which  would 
then  not  be  clogged  up  with  matter  |)Osteil  at  6 
or  G:l{0  the  night  before. 


MAIL  fiTBEKT.  UnnWINO  IIECKI VI.\«J  PLATK«>KM  OK  NEW  VOHK  PO«-r-nri'l<  K.  WIIKUE  MOIIE  TIIA!*  TWO  MILLION  LCTTEKH  AlfD 
MUKE  TIIA.N  TWO  lir.N'DIIEU  AND  l  UTV  TONS  OK  8ECOMM  I.AH8  MATTKH  AKE  ItECEtVU)  DAILT. 
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THK  PNEtmATIO-TITII!  TKHMlXAr.  IN  THE  ?rEW  TORK  POST-omcE. 

(EviTy  flf!4HTi  seconds  one  of  thctte  " cnrrien*,'"  containinx  from  five  hundrtnl  to  live  thuumud  lettvrts  loavc-s  for  BnMtklyn 

or  "  up-town.") 


The  ]»rp8ent  I'ostmaater  lias  inad«'  a  number 
of  innovations  with  the  object  of  facilitatinj^  tlie 
rapid  an«l  regular  dispatch  of  mails.  One  of 
liis  ideas,  which  has  already  Ixmmi  worked  out 
and  has  resulted  in  a  marked  gain  in  time,  is 
that  of  "advance  mailinjjs."  A  vast  quantity 
of  matter  is  deposited  in  the  central  building 
bi'tween  the  hours  of  4  and  9  VM.  This  is.  of 
cc>urse.  duo  to  the  fact  that  the  major  portion  of 
the  mailings  occur  during  those  hours,  it  V>eing, 
apparently,  the  most  cimvenient  business  ar- 
ran>reinent  to  sign  the  bulk  of  the  correspond- 
ence during  the  aft-ernoon,  ami  to  send  to  the 
post-oflRce  in  the  evening.  Mr.  Willcox's  sug- 
gestion, formulated  in  a  lettL'r  sent  out  last 
spring  to  a  number  of  business  houses,  was  that, 
so  far  as  practicable,  instead  of  holding  all  the 
matter  back  for  the  final  mailing  (which  usually 
occurs  between  G  and  .S  i-.m.).  a  portion  could 
be  sent  to  the  post-office  during  the  day.  say 
between  the  hours  of  12  and  .'{.which  would  en- 
able the  office  force  to  handle  with  accurai  y  and 
rapidity  all  this  matter  in  time  for  the  night 
trains, — a  task  which,  under  ordinary  circum- 


stances and  with  the  present  post-office  force,  is 
almost  impossible.  The  i)ul<lic  responiied  at 
once,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  Mr. 
Willcox  was  able  to  send  out  another  letter 
announcing  an  almost  complete  elimination  of 
the  "  overtime work  which  the  regular  force 
had  formerly  been  conif^elled  to  perform  daily. 

One  cause  of  lost  time  in  the  distribution  of 
city  mail,  as  well  as  in  the  transportation  of  let- 
ters and  parcels  from  incoming  trains  and  steam- 
ers to  their  distributing  jioints.  is  the  very  bad 
contract  system  of  hiring  wagons,  by  which  the 
lowest  bidder  is  awarded  the  job  of  wagon  trans- 
portation,— and  generally  furnishes  sucli  poor 
etpiipment  in  the  way  of  men  and  horses  that 
only  a  very  low  grade  of  efficiency  is  ])ossible. 
It  will,  pt-rhaps.  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  of 
the  good  people  who  have  so  oftrn  anathematized 
the  (  Jovernment  ff)r  using  such  starveling  horses 
to  tran8]»ort  mail  matter  to  learn  that  the  post- 
office  does  not  own  a  single  wagon  or  a  single 
horse.  They  are  all  under  private  contractors, 
who.  of  course,  furnish  the  cheapest  service  con- 
sistent with  keeping  the  contract.    Europe  does 
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this  tiling  bcttf'r  tlian  we  do.  In  Berlin,  the  en- 
tire equipment  is  owned  and  operated  by  the 
municipal  post-office,  and  in  Pftris  the  IraigoiiB 
and  horses  are  city  property. 

WHAT  MR.   Wll.l.roX  18  HLAN'N'INO. 

Mr.  Willcox's  plans  for  the  improvement  of 
postal  administration  in  New  York  may  be  con- 
sidered under  four  heads :  first,  the  extension  of 

the  pnenmalic  tube  service  ;  eecon  1.  il.c  ««if>  of 
the  fcjubway  for  carrying  the  heavy  niails  j  third, 
more  branch  stations ;  and,  fourth,  better  wagon 
service,  whorf  use  i.  iiinl  tin-  introiluction  of  the 
automobile  as  an  aid  in  making  collections. 
Theee  plans,  of  course,  assnme  the  better  ter- 
minal facilities  vh  ic  lithe  national  department  has 
alrea<!y  dpterniined  upon,  and  art*  independent 
of  whatever  uew  general  post-uffice  building  may 
finally  be  erected. 

The  actual  eflBciency  and  splendiil  poHsiliiliiiea 
of  the  pneumatic-tube  service  in  the  distribution 
of  mail  can  no  longer  be  questioned.  The  Gen- 
eral Post-C)flSce  now  has  pneumatic-tube  connec- 
tions with  Station  P  (Produce  Exchange). with  the 
Brooklyn  general  ofBce,and  with  Station  H  (Grand 
(  i  ntrnl).  Mail  can  bo  sentfrom  New  York  t<  i  tlie 
Brooklyn  office  in  f<nir  mintitcs.  whereas  formet  ly 
the  wagon  service  consumed  halfan  hour.  Ninety- 
nine  per  cent,  of  all  the  first-class  mail  traToIin^ 
bctwiM-n  tl;c«(>  tuo  Htalions  gofs  in  the  tube. 
The  tubes  are  now  working  for  twenty  hours 
daily,  carrying  receptacles  2  feet  high  and  9 
inches  in  diameter,  with  a  capacity  of  from  500 
to  600  letters,  and  moving  under  fifteen  sec- 
onds' hentlway. 

THI':   .-^IHW.W    Yvn   IIKAVV  MAILS. 

In  a  city  with  the  topography  of  New  York 
the  problem  of  rapid  transportation  north  and 

south,  Mr.  Willcox  believes,  could  be  best  solved 
by  the  use  of  the  .Subway  for  the  carrying  of 
heavy  mails,  and  the  transportation  from  the 
line  of  the  underground  to  the  branch  stations 
by  automobik'K  Seventy-five  per  rent,  of  tlie 
mail  coming  in  from  the  difierent  ]>(>;'ti<>n8  of 
the  country  and  from  abroad  is  alrea<iy  p  ached. 
The  problem  to  be  solved  is  to  transport  these 
assorted,  labdeil  pmiches  as  quickly  as  possible, 
without  openinj^  them,  to  their  centers  of  distri- 
bution, it  ean  leatlily  be  seen  that  to  attempt 
to  distril'Ute  the  heavy  ninrnin«^  mail  th:'iui:!i 
the  pneumatic  tubes  wouid  necessitate  opening 
the  bags  again  and  undoing  much  of  the  labor 
already  aci  omplished.  With  mail  cars  attaebcl 
to  fast  expresses  on  the  Subway,  the  heavy  bags 
could  be  carried  from  one  end  of  the  island  to 
the  other  and  taken  off  at  Subway  stations  nearest 
to  the  branch  post-offices.    When  the  Subway 


lines  are  extended  into  Brooklyn  and  other  Long 
Island  points,  this  method  will  have  greatly  in* 
creased  usefulness.  Plana  liave  already  V-cpn 
drawn  providing  for  a  loop,  or  extension  of  the 
present  Subway  lines,  under  the  Oeneiml  Post- 
Office,  an  !  al.so  for  an  extension  under  the  Gxind 
Central  Station. 

Morebranch  stations.and  mnny  morennmbered 
sub-stations,  are  among  Mr.  Willcox's  8]^ial  de- 
sires. During  liis  tenn  <>f  cifiire  lie  has  alrf/nlv 
secured  four  new  brancii  stations,  and  is  work- 
ing for  more  of  these  centers  for  local  distribu- 
tion, whieli  lielj)  lift  the  weiabt  from  the  gen- 
eral office.  There  are  many  reasons  for  such  so 
increase,  one  of  the  rhief  being  the  economy  of 
time  in  having  the  postal  districts  of  reasonable, 
manap:eable  size.  Heyond  a  c  rtain  limit,  it  is 
not  possible  to  handle  the  carriers'  route-s  from 
one  building.  Moreover,  in  assorting  mails,  tho 
larger  the  district  the  preater  tlie  difficulty  in 
expeditious  service.  The  numbered  sub-statiooa 
of  which  New  York  now  has  two  hundred  sod 
ten,  are  generally  located  in  dnig  stores.  These 
stations  bring  the  service  close  to  the  people,  go 
that,  between  them  and  the  rural  free  delivery, 
the  people  themselves  have  comparatively  littie 
need  to  go  to  a  post-office.  Mr.  Willcox  ' 
recommended  to  the  department  a  large  increase- 
of  these  numbered  stations,  and  since  he  has 
lieen  in  office  about  thirty  new  ones  have  been 
opened. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  wagon  service  has  al- 
ready been  set  forth  in  this  article.    Mr.  Will- 
cox believes  tliat  the  use  of  tlia  Subway  and  t!  o 
extension  of  the  tube  service  as  favored  by  him 
would  reduce  the  need  for  even  such  wacron  oer- 
vice  ns  we  now  have.    It  seonis  probable.  h'i'^- 
ever,  that  wagons  would  be  needed  to  take  the 
heavy  mails  from  the  Subway  stations  to  the 
branch  post-offices.    Mr.  Willcox,  however,  l  e 
lieves  that  an  automobile  service  could  be  profit- 
ably substituted  even  here  for  the  wagons.  His 
ultimate  plan  contemplates  a  constant  serrios  of 
automnbilt'ts  between  the  Subwav  5<tnt:on<?  and  the 
brancli  post-otfices,  and  also  meeting  at  stated  ftnd 
regular  intervals  the  collectors,  to  assist  in  the 
mailer  of  ci  lli ction.   This  would  relieve  the  car- 
riers in  the  di.stri€t8  covering  large  territory  and 
reduce  the  number  of  men  necessary  for  a  Ureer 
business  than  is  done  now. 

All  that  is  done  at  the  New  York  PostOffice. 
while  excellent  when  its  facilities  are  coosid 
ered,  could  be  improved.  The  olBce  is  a  bosi- 
ness  concern  that  returns  a  handsome  annual 
profit,  while  the  national  post-office  shows  a  defi- 
cit. Last  year,  the  receipts  of  the  New  York 
office  were  over  $1  6,000.000,  which  is  moreth»o 
one-tenth  of  the  receipts  from  the  entire  naiios. 
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Twelve  million  dollars  of  this  was  surplus.  And 
y<?t.  it  is  a  curious  comment  on  the  lack  of  business 
methods  so  often  manifest  in  our  jtuhlic  depart- 
ments that  during  the  past  decade  the  (iovern^ 
nient  lias  spent  more  money  in  developing  the 
rural  free  delivery  (a  most  excellent  thing  in  it- 
self, and  which,  of  course,  is  nut  being  criticised 
here),  upon  which  there  has  been  a  loss  of  mil- 
lions since  1807,  than  in  developing  the  city  free 
delivery,  which  makes  immense  returns  to  the 
Ciovernment.  the  showing  of  it*  present 

profits,  the  New  York  rostOffice  deserves  bet- 
ter facilities  an<l  n)ore  funds  to  carry  on  its 
work.  With  greater  facilities  an<l  larger  funds, 
it  will  return  even  a  greater  profit  than  it  does 
at  present. 

When  the  plans  now  in  contemplation  for  the 
betterment  of  the  New  York  postal  service  are 
carried  out  the  American  metropolis  will  be 
served  more  efficiently  than  any  other  city  in  the 
world.  The  special  api)ropriation  bill  for  the 
extension  of  the  pneuinatic  tul*  service  in  a 
number  of  our  large  cities  has  at  last  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Its  passage  in  the 
Senate  seems  a  foregone  conclusion.  This  ap 
propriatinn  will  enable  Mr.  Willcox  to  carry  out 
his  idea  of  connecting  all  the  stations  on  Man- 
hattan Island  by  pneumatic  tube.  The  addi- 
tional offices  to  be  supplied  in  the  scheme  rec- 
ommended are  the  Wall  Street,  Produce  Ex- 
change, Times  Square,  foreign  branch  stations, 
and  Station  V.  E.xtension  vyill  also  be  made 
in  Brooklyn.  There  are  now  a  little  less  than 
seven  miles  of   tubing,  and  the  increase  of 


nearly  nineteen  provided  for  by  the  appropria- 
tion bill  will  make  over  twenty-five  n)ilo8  of 
pneumatic-ttibe  connections. 

The  question  of  the  new  General  Post-Office 
building  is.  at  this  writing,  yet  unsettled.  It  is 
a  fact,  liowever.  that  the  two  splendid  terminals 
at  the  new  Grand  Central  Station  and  at  the 
proposed  Pennsylvania  station  are  to  be  realities. 
The  postal  law  passed  by  Congress,  April  28, 
1  !M)4.  authorized  the  leasing  of  a  large  floor  space 
in  the  new  Grand  Central  .'Station,  on  Lexington 
.Avenue,  between  Forty-second  and  Forty -sixth 
streets. 

This  new  building,  when  it  is  complete<l,  is 
to  be  known  as  the  Post-Office  Building,  and 
the  ground  floor, — covering  more  than  eighty 
tht^msand  square  feet, — will  lie  used  for  one 
terminal  of  the  post-ofiRce,  the  railroad  company 
occupying  the  rest  of  the  building.  Tracks  will 
be  lai<l  underneath,  and  the  trains  will  be  con- 
nected with  the  offices  by  elevators,  so  that  mail 
can  Vie  taken  directly  from  the  cars  to  distribut- 
ing tables  in  the  assortment-room.  This  will 
be  the  largest  single  space  devote<l  to  post-office 
purposes  in  the  world.  The  other  terminal  au- 
thorized by  the  law  of  1904  was  to  be,  not  by 
lease,  but  by  purchase,  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  of  the  lan«i  on  Kiglith  Avenue, 
between  Thirty-first  and  Thirty-third  streets. 
Trains  were  also  to  come  and  go  iinderneath  this 
building,  which  was  to  cover  1.'{0,(K)0  square  feet. 
Just  what  will  be  the  final  character  of  this  build- 
ing, it  is  impossible,  at  present,  to  say.  It  will, 
however,  form  a  magnificent  terminal. 
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(From  tlic  designs  of  the  architects,  Meaare.  Warren  and  Wetmore.) 
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FROM  NEW  YORK 

BY  HERMAN 

PUBLIC  attontion  in  Russia,  <leoply  stirred 
as  it  is  l>y  the  ])»'ndin^  election  for  the 
Duma,  finils  its«'lf  drawn,  none  tlio  h*88.  to  the 
extensivi*  press  comnipnts  on  the  propose*!  rail- 
road which  is  to  connect  America  and  Asia. 

The  outside  world  may  well  wonder  how, 
amid  the  perjdexities  and  difficulties  of  the  pres- 
ent hour,  the  Uussian  Government  can  lend  its 
enthusiastic  approval  to  the  project.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  this  anlor  seems  not  at  all  dampened, 
and  the  men  prominent  in  the  councils  of  the 
empire  are  loath  to  give  up  their  il reams  of  great 
speculation.  It  lies  in  the  Hussian  character  to 
build  castles  in  the  air  and  pay  little  heed  to 
the  ohstades  of  practical  life. 

In  the  present  instance,  however,  the  diffi- 
culty does  not  lie  in  the  plan  itself.  That  is 
entirely  fea.iihle.  It  is  Kussia's  inability,  under 
existing  conditions,  to  carry  out  the  idea.  Its 
realization  will  n'<|r.ire  the  aid  of  foreign  caj>i- 
tal  and  of  foreign  industry,  and  these  will  un- 
dt)ul>tedly  he  furnished  before  many  years  shall 
have  passed.  The  great  captains  of  the  world's 
industry  cannot  remain  indifferent  to  the  pi'ssi- 
bilities  that  lie  in  tlx*  development  of  the  almost 
limitless  mineral  w«'allh  of  Sibfria,  especially  of 
Kamchatka,  where  gold  and  other  metals  are 
believed  to  be  as  ph'ntiful  as  they  are  in  Alaska. 

The  idea  of  an  Alaskan -."Siberian  railroad  its«,'lf 
is  not  exactly  new.  In  the  early  eighties  of  the 
past  century  the  question  of  uniting  the  old 
worM  with  the  new  by  this  means  was  discussed 
in  Kuropean and  American  periodicals.  t?erious 
doubt  was  expressed  at  tliat  time  as  to  the 
practicalfilily  of  the  plan.  In  ISSG.  however, 
Mr.  J.  \V.  I'owell.  <lirector  of  the  Ignited  States 
Geological  Survey,  was  requested  by  our  Senate 


TO  PARIS  BY  RAIL. 

ROSENTHAL. 

to  report  to  that  body  on  the  possibility  of  rail- 
road communication  between  Alaska  and  Sibe- 
ria. Mr.  Powell  reported  that  his  investigations 
and  inquiries  led  hiui  to  believe  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  railroad  communication  between  the 
United  States  and  Asiatic  Russia  and  Japan 
would  involve  no  greater  difficulties  than  were 
encountered  in  the  construction  of  the  existinjr 
transcontinental  railroads.  His  plan  propos<Mi 
tliat  the  road  Itegin  at  some  suitable  point  of  the 
Nortln-rn  Tacific  in  Montana  and  lead  through 
the  head  waters  of  the  Teace  Hiver  to  the  head 
waters  of  the  Yukon.  It  was  to  proceed  thence 
to  some  convenient  point  on  the  shore  of  Bering 
Sea.  The  region  lying  between  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  and  the  head  waters  ot  the 
Peace  River,  in  about  latitude  56"  N..  is  partially 
within  the  I'nited  States,  but  mainly  in  British 
Columbia.  The  total  distance  was  estimated  at 
"2,765  miles.  A  branch  road  would  be  built 
from  the  heail  waters  of  tlie  Peace  River  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Stikine  River,  in  order  to  establish 
connection  with  Sitka. 

The  building  of  the  Siberian  Railroad,  the 
Chino-.Iapanese  War,  and  the  Boxer  uprising, 
which  followed  one  another  rapidly,  crowde<i 
this  plan  into  the  background  of  the  world's 
attention.  In  1902,  however,  there  came  an 
awakening  interest  in  the  intercontinental  road. 
M.  Loncq  de  Lobel,  who  is  now  in  St.  Petersburg 
and  is  endeavoring  to  secure  concessions  that 
would  ai^sure  the  realization  of  his  plans,  has 
published  in  the  French  magazines  a  numU^r  of 
interesting  articles  on  these  regions.  Having 
led  several  scientific  expeditions  to  Ala.^ika  and 
tint  Klonilike,  he  has  acquired  a  mass  of  infor- 
mation, which  he  iucor{K)rated,  in  part,  iu  hia 
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reports  to  the  Society  de  G^ographie  and  other 
learned  societies  of  Paris.  These  reports  con- 
tained interesting  descriptions  of  liis  travels  and 
studies  on  the  ntitural  resources  of  Alaska.  Tlie 
Paris  newspaper  Petit  Pari.iien  some  years  ago 
published  pictures  of  a  collection  of  garments, 
household  utensils,  implements,  etc.,  of  various 
Indian  tribes  and  Eskimos  gathered  by  M.  de  Lo- 
bel  that  formed  a  valuable  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  these  peoples.  It  appeared  from 
bis  report  that  various  American  and  European 
travelers  and  explorers  whom  ho  met  on  his 
journeys  were  quite  enthusiastic  over  his  railroad 
plans  and  promised  to  enlist  the  support  of 
prominent  societies  and  capitalists.  Soon  after 
this,  M.  de  Lobel  made  a  survey  of  a  railroad  line 
through  Alaska  from  Circle  City  to  Bering 
Strait,  remaining  in  the  Polar  regions  for  a  con- 
tinuous period  of  eighteen  months.  Notwith- 
standing the  extremely  low  temperature  and  the 
darkness  of  the  long  Arctic  night,  he  continued 
his  work  until  it  was  completed. 

The  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  such  an  en- 
terprise are,  according  to  M.  de  Lobel,  serious, 
but  not  insurmountable.  The  hardest  problem 
is  offered  by  the  Bering  Strait,  yet  even  this 


may  be  solved,  since  there  are  a  number  of 
islands  in  the  Strait.  With  the  aid  of  those 
islands  the  Strait  may  bo  spanned  by  a  giant 
bridge.  More  recently,  however,  M.  do  LoV»eI 
seems  to  have  modified  his  early  plans,  and  wouM 
subBtitute  a  tunnel  for  the  long  bridge.  Once 
across  the  Strait,  the  new  road  would  have  to 
pass  through  a  great  stretch  of  frozen  desert  un- 
til it  reached  the  line  of  the  Siberian  road. 

It  is  impossible  to  foresee  what  may  l)e  the  out- 
come of  M.  de  Lobel's  efforts  in  St.  Petersburg. 
Ilia  plans  have  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  many 
prominent  Russians,  some  of  whom  see  in  them 
the  means  for  the  rapid  growth  of  New  Russia. 
Others,  whoso  patriotism  is  cast  in  less  noble 
mold,  are  inclined  to  see  in  their  realization 
danger  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Slav  race,  and  a 
threatening  invasion  of  American  competition, 
and  perhaps  also  of  American  political  ideas. 
But  whatever  the  immediate  outlook,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  government  of  the  United  States 
and  American  capital  will  play  an  essential  part 
in  the  planning  and  construction  of  this  the 
largest  railroad  in  the  world.  It  is  not  yet  safe 
to  prophesy  how  soon  we  may  be  able  to  travel 
in  the  same  Pullman  car  from  New  York  to  Paris. 


THB  WEDDIKO  OF  ASIA  A!CD  AMERICA.— A  8ECTION  OP  THE  PKOPOHEO  TUKNBL.  CNDEK  BKKINO  STRAIT. 

(The  tunnel  would  be  pierced  through  solid  rock  for  the  whole  distance,  and  It  !»  P«id  that  the  material  to  he  excavated 
would  not  exceed  that  taken  out  for  the  New  York  Suhway.  Engineering  opinion  haa  lately  comn  to  regard  this  tun- 
nel project  aa  impoMible.  because  of  the  great  depth  of  water.) 
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BY  THE  HON.  CHARLES  A.  PROUTY. 
(Member  of  the  loteratate  Ck>minerpe  Commissioo.) 


BY  the  terms  of  their  charteri^,  riiilway  com- 
panies are  permitted  to  est&biisli  rates  for 
the  transportatioQ  of  persons  and  property.  These 
rates,  even  when  the  charter  does  not  so  provide, 
must  be  at  the  common  law  just  and  reason- 
able. Since  the  passage  of  the  act  to  regulate 
commerce,  the  statute  of  the  United  States  has 
provided  that  interstate  rates  shall  be  just,  rea- 
sonable, and  uou-Uiscriminating.  If  a  railway 
company  violates  these  requirements  in  the  es* 
tablishment  of  its  rates,  any  person  injured  may 
sue  at  law  and  recover  damages.  Since  1887, 
the  luteistate  Commerce  Commission  has  been 
authorized  to  prosoeute  suits  at  the  public  ex- 
pense for  the  eorrection  of  \inhiwful  rates. 

The  Government,  instead  of  permitting  the 
railways  to  make  their  own  rates,  may,  if  it  sees 
fit,  establish  those  rate's  itself  in  the  first  in- 
stance ;  and  it  may  do  this  either  by  direct 
legislative  enactment  or  through  the  medium  of 
a  commission.  It  may  establish  an  entire 
schedule  of  rates  in  this  manner,  or  it  may 
establish  a  single  rate.  The  State  of  Kansas, 
for  example,  fixed,  by  direct  enactment  the 
rates  nil  petroleum  and  its  products,  and  on 
no  other  commodity.  Testimony  recently  taken 
before  the  oommiasioD  shows  that  this  a/odon  by 
the  Kansas  LegislatuTe  ledneed  the  prioe  of 
kerosene  oil  four  cents  a  gallon  and  is  savinj? 
the  people  of  tliat  ^;tate  liom  $200,000  to 
•300,000  per  year. 

The  policy  of  tli(^  T'nited  States  has  been,  in 
the  past,  to  allow  railways  to  establish  their  in- 
terstate rates,  and  to  correct  those  rates  only  by 
suits  at  law.  This  method  of  proceeding  has 
produced  no  practical  result.  Mr.  Harriman, 
in  the  course  of  his  examination  before  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  touching  the 
Northern  Securities  merger,  beint:  asked  \vh;it 
retneiiy  the  shipper  liad  if  he  was  charged  an 
exorbitant  rate,  answered  that  he  might  bring 
suit  at  law  and  recover  tlie  excess.  Tie  was 
then  requested  to  confer  with  bis  attorney  and 
cite  the  commission  some  case  in  which  a  judg- 
ment of  this  sort  had  been  obtained.  He  has 
mentiorie'l  no  sucli  case,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
such  a  case  exists.  It  wouid  be  easy  to  state 
the  reasons  for  this,  but  no  argument  conld  be 
more  persua«iv«  tlwa  the  naked  fact.  Railway 


rates  cannot  be  reji^inated  by  lawsuit.  The  ex- 
perience of  this  country  abundantly  shows  that. 

The  only  way  to  protect  the  public  against  an 
unjust  railway  rate  is  by  compelling  the  railway 
to  put  in  effect  a  rate  which  is  just. — in  other 
words,  by  "making"  that  rate.  The  people  of 
this  country,  following  the  l^td  of  the  President, 
have  witli  great  unanimitv  re.iched  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  few  men  who  within  recent  yean 
have  come  to  control  our  high  ways  of  Commerce 
must  not  be  permitted  to  dictate  the  terms  and 
the  charges  upon  which  those  public  utilities 
shall  be  enjoyed  unrestrained  cither  by  competi- 
tion or  by  law  ;  and  they  have  reached  the  fn^ 
ther  conclusion  that  it  is  not  possible  to  regulate 
our  ratlways  by  suits  at  law.  For  this  reason,  it 
is  proposed  to  confer  upon  the  Interstate  Coon- 
inerce  Conltni!^sion,  in  ft  Terj  limited  way,  the 
rate- making  power. 

The  Hepburn  bill,  now  under  debate  in  the 
Senate,  does  not  invest  the  commission  with 
general  rate  making  authority,  nor  anythinj:  like 
it.  No  rate  can  be  dealt  with  except  upon  com- 
plaint. All  parties  must  be  notified  and  fully 
iieard.  The  comraission  can  only  fi.x  a  iiiaxiraam 
rate  ;  it  cannot  e*tablish  the  relation  o/  rates.  Its 
order,  when  made,  continues  in  effect  for  only 
three  years.  Within  these  very  narrow  bounds, 
it  is  proposed  to  confer  the  power  to  "make" 
rates. 

From  this  proposition  there  seems  to  be  little 

dissent  upon  the  part  of  most  of  tlie  Senators; 
the  storm  center  of  discussion  there  is,  How  far 
shall  the  orders  of  the  commission  be  reviewid 
by  the  courts  and  suqwnded  pending  pnooesd* 

ings  for  review  ? 

BATB'MAKINO  A  LEOISLATITIy  NOT  A 

JUDICIAL  ACT. 

The  able  and  exhaustive  debates  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  have  covered  every  legal  phase  of 

tliis  question  :  and  it  wouM  be  presumpti'in  on 
my  part  to  attempt  to  add  anything  to  what  the 
great  constitutional  lawyers  of  that  body  bave 
said  ;  but  I  do  wish  to  set  before  a  person  of  no 
legal  knowledge  the  exact  issue  involved,  for  it 
goes  to  the  heart  of  this  whole  legislation.  In 
doing  this  I  direct  attention  to  certain  fasda" 
me^tel  principles  about  which  th«re  is  no  real 
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dispute,  of  which  the  first  ukd  moat  important 
IB,  that  the  fixing  of  a  railway  rate  by  commis* 
sion  is  a  logislative  or  adminiairatiTe,  and  not  a 

judicial,  act.  » 

The  duty  ol  the  judge  is  to  dotermine,  not 
what  the  law  otiglit  to  be,  but  what  the  law  is. 
For  this  purpose,  he  looks  into  the  deciaions  of 
the  courts ;  he  consults  the  statntes.  From  deei* 
gion  and  from  statute  as  iipplitnl  to  the  case  bo- 
fore  him,  he  declares  the  law.  He  exercises  no 
judgment  as  to  what  the  law  should  be  ;  he 
simply  determines  what  tlio  law  is.  He  may 
firmly  be  convinced — and  often  is— that  the  law 
ought  to  be  dttlerent  from  his  declaration  of  it. 

The  function  of  the  jury  in  passing  upon 
<jtj('Sti<ms  of  fact,  or  of  the  court  wlicu  it  ^ir 
termines  a  question  of  fact,  is  much  the  same. 
The  decision  must  in  eyery  case  be  based  upon 
evidence,  and  the  character  of  the  evidence 
which  may  bo  considered  is  carefully  and  elab- 
orately defined  by  rules  of  law.  No  other  evi- 
dence can  be  considered.  Neither  court  nor 
jury  has  the  right  to  weigh  facts  known  to  them 
and  not  given  in  evidence. 

The  duty  of  the  legislator  is  exactly  the  re- 
verse. He  determines,  not  what  the  law  is,  but 
what  the  law  ought  to  be.  In  arriving  at  this 
conclusion  he  should  understand  all  the  facts 
that  bear  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  sub- 
jert  under  consideration  by  him  ;  Imt  in  oi^tain- 
ing  those  facts  ho  is  bound  by  no  rules  of  evi- 
dence. When  everything  is  before  him,  it  is  a 
question  of  judprmcnt  on  his  part  what,  looking 
to  the  future,  ought  to  be  done. 

Now,  the  fixing  of  a  railway  rate  is  in  its  na> 
tare  legislative  rather  than  judicial.  There  is  no 
standard  by  wliich  it  can  be  determined.  It 
migiit  be  thought  that  the  price  charged  for 
a  transportation  service  ought  to  be.govemed 
bv  the  cost  of  rendering  that  service  :  but  it  is 
agreed  on  all  hands  that,  assuming  the  possibil- 
ity of  ascertaining  the  cost,  still  our  interstate 
rates  could  not  be  made  on  that  basis.  A  com- 
parison with  other  rates  is  of  but  little  value, 
since  conditions  are  seldom  the  same  in  two 
eaaea.  The  clement  of  competition  plays  an  im* 
portant  part,  and  one  of  the  nmst  difficult  ques- 
tions to  decide  is  how  far  a  carrier  may  properly 
discriminate  in  view  of  competitive  conditions. 
As!r^uining  that  tlie  ainount  <.>f  money  wliifli  a 
railroad  ought  to  earn  is  fixed,  from  what  source 
•h*U  it  derive  that  amount  ?  How  much  shall 
come  from  its  passenger  business  ?  How  much 
from  its  freight?  What  rate  shall  be  applied 
to  a  particidar  species  of  freigiit  as  compared 
with  other  commodities?  In  determining  the 
justice  or  reasonableness  of  a  particular  rate  all 
(heae  factors,  and  many  others,  may  present 


themselves  for  consideration.  They  are  proper- 
ly taken  into  account  by  the  toiffic  official  who 
fixes  the  rate  in  the  first  instance,  and  they  must 
be  considered  by  the  administrative  body  which 
revises  that  rate.  It  is  finally  a  question  of 
judgment  what,  taking  everything  into  account^ 
ought  fairly  to  be  done, 

I  can  perhaps  make  my  meaning  more  plain  by 
an  illustration. 

ILLUSTBATIOV  FBOJI  tSK  OOAL  TBADIL 

About  60  per  cent,  of  the  out5)ut  oC  an  anthra- 
cite-coal mine  consists  of  what  are  known  as 
"prepared  sizes,"  these  being  the  various  forms 
of  anthracite  which  are  used  for  domestic  and 
kiridred  purj>oses.  The  })alanco  is  small  sizes 
which  are  only  used  for  the  production  of  steam. 
The  prepared  sizes  sell  in  the  same  market  for  a 
much  higher  price  than  bituminous  coal,  but  the 
small  sizes  have  no  greater  steam-producing 
power,  and  therefore  do  not  command  a  higher 
price.  Keeping  this  in  mind,  let  us  consider  the 
three  following  variations  of  the  same  case  : 

1.  A  coal  mine  is  located  two  hundred  miles 
from  a  town  which  i«  a  manutaotnring  center 
and  which' consumes  large  quantities  of  both 
domestic  and  steam  coal.  Bituminous  coal  is 
available  at  a  comparatively  low  price.  The 
railway  leading  from  this  mine  to  the  town  es- 
tablishes a  rate  of  two  dollars  per  ton  upon  the 
prepared  sizes  and  one  doliar  per  ton  upon  small 
sines.  Complaint  is  made  that  the  rate  upon 
the  prepared  sizes  is  too  high,  and  it  is  urged  in 
support  of  this  that  the  cost  of  transporting 
both  sises  is  exactly  the  same,  and  that  if  the 
railway  can  carry  steam  coal  for  one  dollar  per 
ton  twice  tliat  sum  is  too  much  for  domestir 
coah  The  railway  answers  that  two  dollars  for 
the  prepared  sines  is  reasonable ;  that  one  dollar 
for  the  steam  sizes  is  not  enough,  but  pays 
something  over  the  cost  of  transportation  ;  that 
the  small  sises  cannot  be  sold  in  competition 
with  bituminous  coal  at  a  higher  rate  of  freight ; 
and  that  it  is.  tlinrofore,  {or  the  interest  of  the 
railway  aud  the  mmu-owuer,  and  of  no  disad- 
vantage to  the  domestic  consumer,  to  make  this 
rate. 

2.  Let  us  assume,  now,  that  we  have  the  same 
mine  and  the  same  town,  but  that  bituminous 

coal  is  less  accesgibl<>  and  much  higher.  The 
railway  imposes,  under  these  conditions,  two 
dollars  per  ton  for  both  domestic  aud  steam 
siaea.  The  community  and  the  mine-owner  both 
complain  that  the  rate  on  steam  sizes  sliouM  be 
lower.  The  community  asserts  that  it  must 
manufacture  in  competition  with  other  commutti' 
ties  which  have  cheap  bituminous  coal.  The 
mine-owner  protests  that  the  profit  of  his  mine 
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dtpeDda  npon  his  ability  to  sell  the  smaller 

sizes  ;  that  nnloss  ho  can  dispose  of  these  smaller 
sizes  for  a  reasonable  price  he  must  increase  to 
thtt  general  public  tbe  price  of  his  prepared 
sizes  ;  that  the  policy  of  thfi  carrier  curtails  the 
operation  of  his  mine.  Tbe  railway  answers  that 
the  coat  of  transportafcion  is  exactly  the  wme  in 
both  caaea ;  that  wliile  the  manu^etnrer  and 
the  mine  ownf*r  are  necessarily  makinp  a  smaller 
prolit  Uiau  they  would  uuder  a  lower  freight 
rate,  they  are,  nevertheless,  doing  bnaiaeea ; 
that,  assuming  it  to  be  true  tliat  the  ontpat  of 
the  mine  would  be  somewhat  increased  by  a  re- 
dnctioti  in  ratea  on  steam  eisee,  nevertheless  the 
product  of  thftt  mino  must  some  ilay  go  to  mar- 
ket over  its  lino  of  railway,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  it  declines  to  reduce  its  rate. 

3.  Take,  now,  the  same  eaae  with  this  varia* 
tion  :  The  railroad  company  uses  largo  quanti- 
ties of  coal  as  fuel,  and  it  buys  for  that  purpose 
the  small  siaes  from  this  mine.  Small  siaeo  mil 
in  tnwn  for  three  dollars  per  ton.  Tf  the 
freight  rate  upon  those  sizes  to  the  town  is  two 
dollars  per  ton,  the  railway  can  buy  its  fuel  at 
the  mine  for  one  dollar  per  ton.  If  the  freight 
rate  is  one  dollar  per  ton  to  the  town,  it  must 
pay  at  the  mine  two  dollars  per  tou.  May  not 
this  railway  legitimately  protect  itself  by  main- 
taining the  same  rate  upon  both  sizes  of  coal  7 

APKINltnums  ▲OTRORITT  BSQUIBBn. 

It  must  be  evident  to  any  one  who  will  care- 
fully consider  these  three  cases  that  while  the 
cost  of  the  service  is  precisely  the  same  in  each 
case  and  with  respect  to  each  commodity,  tbe  just 
interest  both  of  the  railway  and  of  the  public 
may  require  tbe  application  of  different  rates. 
The  cases  well  illustrate  the  contention  of  the 
railways  that  there  ought  to  be  a  certain  elas- 
ticity in  our  rates  ;  they  equally  support  the  con- 
tention of  tbe  President  tJiat  the  railway  should 
not  be  permitted  to  exercise  this  power  with  sola 
reference  to  its  own  interests.  There  must  be 
some  authority  which  can  revise  the  action  of 
tbe  trafBc  offlcial,  but  the  function  discharged  by 
this  tribunal  is  in  no  sense  that  of  a  court.  It 
exercises  precisely  the  same  administrative  func- 
tion in  correcting  as  does  tlie  traffic  official  in 
esiaMishing,  with  this  most  important  qualifica- 
tion,— that,  wliereas  tlie  trufhc  official  considers 
the  interest  of  the  railway  alone,  the  conimissiuu 
takes  into  account  that  of  the  producer  and  the 
consumer  and  the  shipper  as  well.  While  a 
judge  might  be  a  competent  man  to  decide  the 
questions  involved,  he  would  not  act,  in  so  doing, 
as  a  judge. 

This  view  is  entirely  sustained  by  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 


In  the  Maximnm  Rate  Case,  that  court  said  thit 
the  prescribing  of  a  railway  rate  for  tlio  fiunre 
was  "a  legislative  act;"  that  Congress  might 
have  made  the  interstate  railway  rates  of  ^ 
country  itself,  or  that  it  might  have  crealed  a 
commission  with  authority  to  make  those  rates, 
but  tba(  it  had  not,  in  fact,  1^  the  act  to  legobte 
commerce^  invested  the  Interstate  Commnes 
Commission  with  that  power.  It  is  now  pro- 
posed to  so  amend  the  former  act  as  to  give  the 
commission,  within  certain  limits^  that  authority. 

SHALL  THB  OOVBIB  BSVI8I  TBS  OOMMISSIOB^S 
n»DIH08? 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  sepa- 
rates the  powers  of  the  federal  government  into 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial ;  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  again  and  again  decided  that 
the  powers  of  one  department  cannot  be  dele- 
gated to  or  exercised  by  another  department. 
Congress  cannot,  therefore,  confer  upon  the 
courts  the  power  of  making  rates.  This  appears 
to  be  conceded,  but  it  is  earnestly  insisted  that 
the  courts  should  be  given  power  to  review  the 
action  of  the  commission. 

It  is  difficult  to  follow  the  reasoning  which 
justifies  this  procedure.  If  the  courts  cannot 
exercise  the  power  of  making  rates  because  that 
is  not  a  judicial  function,  how  can  they  revise 
the  action  of  the  administrative  body  which  does 
make  the  rate  ?  What  is  the  practical  diAer 
ence  between  submitting  that  question  to  the 
court  sitting  a's  a  court  of  review  and  submit- 
ting it  in  the  first  instance  ?  Do  you  not  in  fact 
by  that  provision  entirely  eliminate  the  rate- 
making  functiim  of  the  c-oinmission  and  render 
it  impossible  to  correct  a  railway  tariff  except 
by  the  prosecution  of  a  lawsuit  ?  If  that  power 
could  be  delegated  to  and  exercised  by  the 
courts,  would  not  the  practical  situation  be  ex- 
actly what  it  is  to-day  ? 

In  the  famous  Minnesota  Milk  Cass,  Justics 
Miller  stated  that  the  rate  made  by  a  commission 
uuder  legislative  authority  was  "  the  law  of  the 
land . "  As  well  might  Congress  say  to  the  courts. 
Examine  the  statutes  which  we  have  enacted  ; 
if  in  your  opinion  they  are  wise  and  proper  laws, 
enforce  them ;  otherwise^  suspend  tiieir  effect 
It  seems  plain  that  the  court  cannot  be  invested 
with  autiiority  to  review  the  administrative  dis- 
cretion of  the  commission,  and  that  any  attempt 
to  invest  it  with  such  power  may  result  in  r<  ti- 
dering  unconstitutional  and  void  the  entire  dele- 
gation of  authority  to  prescribe  the  future  rate. 

THK  T.tMITS  OK  Jl"RI.-iIiICTION. 

"When  I  say  that  the  court  cannot  review  the 
administrative  judgment  of  the  commission  I 
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do  not  meui  that  it  cannot  examine  the  rate 

which  the  commission  puts  into  effect.  This  it 
can  and  should  do,  but  the  question  presented 
to  the  court  may  be  an  entirely  different  one 
from  that  presented  to  the  commission.  Let  us 
see  just  what  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  is. 

Both  the  shipper  and  the  railway  have  a  legal 
right  to  insist  that  the  commission  shall  act 
*   within  the  limits  and  according  to  the  forms 
provided  by  statute.    In  the  same  way,  the  tax- 
pajrer  may  insiefc  that  bis  tax  shall  be  legally  laid 

and  collected.  lie  cannot  question  the  wlldom 
of  laying  the  tax,  nor  its  amount. 

Apart  from  this  I  am  unable  to  see  bow  the 
shipper  can  be  given  the  right  t<>  attack  in  court 
the  order  of  the  commission.  If  he  elect.s  to  tile 
bis  complaint  befoiu  tho  commission  he  must,  as 
a  practical  matter,  abide  the  result.  The  sup- 
portcrsof  the  so-calleti  Iwoad  review  "earnestly 
insist  that  the  courts  should  be  invested  with 
ftnthority  to  reriew  the  action  of  the  eomniission 
as  such,  for  the  reason  that  otherwise  the  shipper 
loses  his  day  in  court. 

AV'ill  these  gentlemen,  who  now  stand  panic- 
stricken  at  this  suggestion,  kindly  point  to  an 
instance  in  the  past  where  the  assertion  of  this 
right  has  been  of  practical  benetit?  Will  they 
give  any  reason -for  snpposing  that  the  exercise 
of  that  ri^dit  in  the  future  would  be  of  greater 
profit  tlian  it  has  been  in  the  past  ?  In  the 
place  of  that  right  which  is  of  no  ▼slue  is  put 
anotlier  right  which  may  be  of  the  greatest 
value  ;  and  the  first  right  is  taken  away  ))ecau8e 
the  two  cannot  coexist.  Were  it  possible  to  give 
the  shipper  this  right  of  appeal,  the  railway  must 
have  the  same  right,  every  attempt  to  make  an 
order  would  result  in  a  lawsuit,  and  we  should 
be  precisely  where  we  are  now. 

With  the  railway  it  is  otherwise.  While  the 
sliipper  can  have  no  appeal  from  tho  action  of 
the  commission  which  is  of  much  practical  value, 
the  railway  company  has  and  roust  have  a  right  to 
attack  the  rate  which  is  of  tlie  utmost  consequence. 

A  railroad  discharges  a  public  service.  For 
that  reason,  if  private  property  is  required  for 
use  in  the  construction  of  tho  rai'road  it  may 
be  taken  even  against  the  wUl  of  the  owner. 
So,  too,  when  that  railroad  is  completed  the 
public  may  for  the  same  reason  appropriate  it 
to  the  public  use  against  the  will  of  the  owner. 
This,  in  efiect,  is  what  is  done  when  tho  Gov- 
ernment fixes  the  rate.  The  railway  is  con- 
structed to  transport  property  and  passengers 
for  hire.  T'nless  it  can  charge  for  that  service, 
the  property  is  valueless.  To  reduce  the  rate 
impairs  the  value  of  tho  property. 

The  ronstitution  of  tho  United  J^tatcs  pro- 
vides that  privale  property  shall  not  be  taken 


for  public  Qses  without  just  compensation.  The 

railway  cannot  take  property  of  an  individual 
without  paying  for  it ;  the  public  cannot  ap- 
propriate railway  property  without  just  com- 
pensation. The  corapensAtion  allowed  by  the 
Government  to  the  railway  for  the  use  of  its 
property  is  the  rate  which  it  permits  the  rail- 
way to  charge.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  no 
rate  can  be  imposf>  1  1  y  the  Government  which 
is  so  low  that  it  will  not  yield  a  just  compensa- 
tion for  the  service  performed.  This  is  a  legal 
right  which  inheres  in  tho  railway,  wliich  can- 
not be  taken  away,  and  which  may  be  enforced 
in  the  courts. 

In  passing  upon  this  legal  right  the  court 
must,  manifestly,  determine  the  reagonableness 
of  the  rate  fixed  by  tlie  order  of  the  cumiuission, 
and  it  is  in  this  sense,  and  this  sense  alone,  that 
the  reasonableness  of  that  rate  can  be  called  in 
question.  Just  how  far  the  court  will  go  in  de- 
termining that  reasonableness  or  what  rules  it 
will  finally  lay  down  cannot  with  certainty  be 
foretold.  It  is  plain  that  there  must  be  a  wide 
range,  especially  in  the  fixing  of  a  single  rate, 
within  which  the  court  will  not  disturb  the  dis- 
cretionary judgment  of  the  commission.  But  it 
is  equally  plain  that  no  rate,  and  no  schedule  of 
rates,  can  be  put  in  effect  which  will  not  allow  to 
the  carrier  just  compensation  for  the  use  of- its 

properly. 

KATE  BKOOUITION  BT  LAWSITIT  A  TAILURE. 

What  I  desire  to  emphasize  is  that  tho  action 
of  the  commission  in  fixing  the  rate  is  aduiiuis- 
Uvtive ;  that  the  action  of  tibe  court  in  reviewing 
the  rate  is  judicial  ;  and  that  the  conclusions  of 
one  body  cannot  be  tested  by  the  standards  of 
the  other.  The  courts  have  been  criticised  as 
unfriendly  to  the  regulation  of  railways  because 
they  have  set  aside  most  of  the  orders  of  tlie 
commission,  and  the  commission  })a8  been  criti- 
cised as  incompetent  because  its  orJersi  have 
been  overturned  by  the  courts.  Both  criticisms 
are  unjust.  The  commission  has  for  the  most 
part  consisted  of  lawyers  who  might  with  pro- 
priety have  l>een  made  judges.  My  conviction 
is  that  had  these  men  considered  these  questions 
as  judges  they  would  have  arrived  at  the  con- 
elusioQS  reached  by  the  courts ;  SJkd  that,  con- 
versely, if  tho  judges  who  passed  upon  these 
questions  had  considered  them  as  commissioners 
they  vould,  as  a  rule,  have  reached  the  same 
conclusions  that  the  commission  did.  The 
trouble  with  the  whole  situation  has  been  that 
we  have  for  the  past  eighteen  years  been  attempt- 
ing to  regulate  railway  charges  by  lawsuit. — to 
dispose  of  administrative  questions  by  judicial 
standards  and  methods. 
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BY  J.  W.  MIDGLEY. 
(Es^Oommiaiioiier  Wottsrn  Aaflle  AMOolAtion.) 

(The  following  artkle  doob  wltli  certain  aopecte  ol  tbo  mlliowl^rate  problsDi  from  tlio  tniflte  «Kpert%  poiiit  ^ 
of  Tlow.-rTini  Bditob.] 


THE  panacea  for  ills  commonly  attributed  to 
American  railroads  is  thought  by  some  to 
consist  in  cl()tliiu;j;  ilw  Tntt^rstate  Commerc"  *  '■  itiv 
mission  with  power  to  fix  rates  of  freigiii  that 
sbalt  go  into  immediate  effect.  Snch  belief  has 
been  fostered  by  appeals  of  the  rommission  for 
increased  authority,  which  entreaties  (set  forth 
in  several  annual  reports)  have  been  supported 
by  commercial  bodies  in  the  West  and  by  repre- 
sentative public  men.  The  force  thus  organized 
was  swelled  by  shippers  who  claimed  to  have 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  railroad  companies  or 
their  agents.  Eventually  the  agitation  com- 
manded the  attention  of  Congress,  and  resulted 
in  tbe  paasa^  (last  February)  by  the  House  of  a 
measure  whicli,  in  my  ojiinion.  wouM  he  certain, 
should  it  become  law,  to  prove  disappointing. 

The  foregoing  is  not  meant  to  impugn  the 
motives  or  sincerity  of  the  leaders  of  an  admit- 
tedly formidable  movement.  Unfortunately  for 
the  promoters  of  that  cause,  it  is  misdirected. 
To  my  thinking,  the  people  who  are  declared  to 
hi}  earnestly  demanding  rate  legislation  resemble 
a  giant  who,  being  blindfolded,  strikes  out  wildly 
and,  perforce,  aimlessly.  Nevertheless,  it  woald 
bo  folly  to  say  that  there  are  not  practices  inci- 
dent to  transportation  that  call  loudly  for  correc- 
tion :  but  tiiu  remedy  therefor  is  contained  in 
existing  law,  which  prohibits  tuuier  penalty 
every  rerognized  form  of  unjust  discriininatii la 
by  common  carriers  as  between  parties  engaged 
in  interstate  eommeree. 

In  reality,  ilie  trouble  that  ruts  the  deepest 
and  affects  the  largest  number  is  one  of  differ- 
entials,— that  is,  of  preferences  which,  it  is  com* 
plained,  give  <Hie  section  or  community  an  undue 
advantage  over  another  in  competition  for  traffic 
prefiumed  to  be  common  to  both.  In  the  re- 
moval of  these  abuses  it  should  be  obvious  that 
prospi  L'tive  legislation  cannot  be  made  to  play  an 
effective  part  In  proof  thereof  I  will  cite  illus- 
trations that  must  have  come  to  the  frequent  no- 
tice of  careful  observers  of  current  events. 

In  the  denunriation  of  rfbates  an<l  all  iievic<'9 
whereljy  any  shipper  is  given  an  unfair  advan- 
tage over  his  competitor  in  the  transportation  of 
like  cnmmoilitifs  between  the  same  points,  everv 
honest  man  will  heartily  join.    Against  legisla- 


tion to  prevent  such  gross  irr^slarities  no  pro- 
test has,  in  the  interest  of  railroads  or  those 
claiming  to  represent  tliein,  been  raised.  To  thai 
end  tlie  so-called  Elkius  law  was  enacted,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1903.  without  noticeable  opposition  ;  and 
it  is  contended  by  f5omc  who  liave  ^nvon  the  sub- 
ject careful  study  that  the  amendments  named 
are  admirably  fitted  to  accomplish  their  purpose, 
provided  they  should  "he  firmly  and  intelligently 
administered.  If,  however,  the  law  be  ineffi- 
cient in  the  respect  stated,  then  the  defect  should 
be  cured  without  delay.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
tbere  have  been  periuds  during  wliieli  the  law  lias 
been  so  well  regarded  that  complaints  of  infrac- 
tions by  the  allowance  of  undue  preferences  or 
rebates  have  l^een  refreshingly  rare.  Tlie  r.-sjifct 
with  which  the  average  citizen  regards  a  federal 
injunction  is  very  salutary,  while  an  indictment 
from  the  same  quarter  cannot  by  any  one  be 
lightly  esteemed  ;  on  the  contrary,  by  all  sensi- 
tive men  it  is  greatly  dreade<l.  The  awe  felt  for 
the  majesty  and  power  of  United  States  tribu- 
nals, if  kept  before  those  who  might  otlierwise 
be  tempted  to  trespass,  will  insure  their  proceed- 
ing carefully  and  within  bounds. 

DISCBIMIWATIOKS  BBTWKKN  COMUrKITIES. 

Investigation  will  show  that  the  pnucipal 
complaint  against  common  carriers  is  not  that 
their  rliarges  are  excessive  or  unreasonable  j^fr 
se,  but  that  they  unjustly  discriminate  betwoeo 
shippers  of  the  same  (or  related)  eomnodities 
and  similar  shipments   from   rival  localities. 
Thus,  cattle  dealers  assert  that  the  tariff  on  live 
stock  from  Missouri  River  points  to  Chicago 
is  not   fairly   adjusted,  compared   with  the 
charges  for  the  transportation  of  dressed  meat 
between  the  same  points.    Still  more  vigorous 
and  frequent  are  the  complaints  of  discrimina- 
tion between  shipper.^  of  one  section  nvIio  w:>h 
to  place  their  goods  in  a  common  market  in 
competition  witi^  like  offerings  from  a  different 
locality.    There  is  also  the  irrepressible  conten- 
tion of  one  seaport  against  another  for  the 
export  trade,  or  of  a  rising  city  in  the  struggle 
with  an  older  one  for  the  trade  of  a  territory 
which  it  is  clainied  ^^hould  be  open  to  bodi  en 
equal  terms.    The  sectional  strifes  described 
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are  those  which  no  law  that  has  been  devised  or 
suggested  wonltl  be  able  satisfactorily  to  adjust. 

No  iiercer  transportation  contests  have  been 
known  than  were  thoae  waged,  nearly  thirty 
years  a<xo,  in  the  effort  to  retain  New  York's 
supremacy  in  the  exporting  of  grain.  Fhila- 
delphift  and  Baltimore  were, — after  frequent  rate 
wars, — by  agreornenl  between  Uie  interested 
lines,  dated  February  5,  1877,  accorded  difier- 
entiala  of  two  cents  and  three  cents  per  one 
hundred  pounds,  respectively,  below  the  tariffs 
on  grain  from  Chicago  and  dependent  points  to 
Kew  York.  The  allowances  ivsted  largely  on 
the  alUrail  distances  being  less  to  Baltimore  and 
Philadel[)lna  than  to  New  York.  Sitimltancously, 
Boston  was  conceded  the  same  rate  on  export 
shipments  via  that  port  as  prevailed  from  Chi- 
cago and  other  initial  points  to  New  York. 
Either  party  could  withdraw  from  this  agree- 
ment on  thirty  days'  notice.  So  insistent  were 
the  demands  of  New  York  that  Mr.  William  H. 
Vauderbilt,  proBidiMit  of  the  Now  York  Central, 
should  protect  the  interests  of  the  metropolis, 
and  by  the  abolition  of  t)ie  differentials  seek  to 
regain  its  waning  prestige,  that  no  respite  was 
given  hiiu  until,  in  1880,  he  withdrew  from  the. 
aforesaid  agreement  and  ordered  reductions  in 
the  grain  rates  to  New  York,  with  the  view  of 
piittini.;  them  on  a  parifv  witli  tlio  tariffs  to 
I'hiladclpiiia  and  Ualimiore.  Col.  Thunias  A. 
Scott,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Pennsylvania, 
and  Mr.  John  W.  Garrett,  wlio  directed  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  were,  with  no  less  vehemence, 
called  upon  by  their  fellow*eittsens  to  maintain 
the  relative  adjustment  enji  v<.'d  since  1S7T,  tlie 
result  being  that  as  rapidly  as  the  Now  York 
Central  reduced  its  grain  tariff  those  of  the 
Pennsylvania  and  the  iiaitiinore  &  Ohio  dropped 
correspondingly,  so  that  the  relative  conditions 
were  unchanged. 

The  contending  railroads  lost  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  a  u«elei<.s  struggle,  for  llie  reason  tliat 
while  the  president  of  the  New  York  Central 
conld,  at  will,  put  down  the  rates  upon  the  road 
named,  he  could  not  at  the  same  time  bold  up 
the  tariffs  of  'mk  rival.s  to  an  p(juality  with  lu3 
own.  NothwitlistauUiag  the  iuipracticabiiity  of 
th«  strife  was  apparent  from  the  railroad  stand* 
point,  t!ie  clamor  was  so  great  on  the  part  of 
commercial  bodies  that  it  broke  out  agam  and 
again,  until  1882,  when  an  agreement  was  made 
to  refer  to  arbitration  the  question  as  to  what 
differentials,  if  any,  should  prevail  between  tho 
rates  on  grain  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Baltimore,  respectively — Chicago  being  taken  as 
the  basis.  In  order  to  give  greater  effect  to  tho 
reference,  men  of  international  reputation  were 
•elected  and  styled  the  Advisory  Commission, — 


namely,  Allan  G.  Thumian.  of  Ohio  ;  Elihu  B. 
Washburne,  of  Illinois,  and  Thomas  M.  Cooley, 
of  Michigan.  The  commission  took  much  testi- 
mony at  seaports  and  interior  points,  and  after 
as  thorough  an  investigation  as  it  was  able  to 
conduct,  unanimously  confirmed  the  existing 
differentials,— 'to  wit^  that  the  tariffs  on  export 
grain  and  related  products  shrtuld  l  e  :  to  Phila- 
delphia, two  cents,  and  to  Baltimore,  three  cents, 
per  one  hundred  pounds  below  those  on  the 
same  commodities  to  New  York.  The  right  of 
Boston  to  tlie  eanie  rate  as  Now  York,  on  export 
slnpuients,  was  also  confii'nied. 

mrysBXNTiAL^  not  covkked  ry  thx  intkkstatk 

OOMIIKitCI  LAW. 

Ko  formal  attempt  was  made  to  disturb  the 

adjustment  of  the  Advisory  Commission  until 
lay?,  when  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange 
filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
a  complaint  that  the  existing  differentials  at- 
tracted via  nattiiiiore  an  nndue  amount  of  ton- 
nage, to  the  loss  and  detriment  of  New  York. 
The  conclusion  of  the  commission  was,  that 
"while  the  differentials  niiglit  lie  unfair  a.s  Ik- 
tweeu  the  different  railway  lines  interested,  or 
possibly  as  between  the  communities  themselves, 
they  were  not  in  principle  a  violation  of  the  Act 
to  Regulate  Commerce,  and  had  not  resulted  in 
such  an  effect  upon  the  inuveinent  of  traflic  hs 
would  justify  die  commission  in  pronouncing 
thetn  an  undue  prefermoe  against  the  port  of 
New  York." 

TRUNK-r.IKK  AGREEMENTS. 

Failing  to  obtain  relief  from  the  commission, 
commercial  bodies  in  New  York  renewed  their 
demands  upon  the  terminal  roads,  and  urged 
them  with  such  persistence  that  in  P"'ebruary, 
1899,  by  agreement  between  the  interested  trunk 
lines,  the  differentials  on  all-rail  export  grain 
from  Chicago  and  dependent  territory  were  cut 
in  two,  making  them, — to  Philadelphia,  one  cent, 
and  to  Baltimore,  one  and  one-half  cents,  pur 
one  hundred  pounds  less  than  to  New  York  and 
Boston,  Five  years  latt  rfin  1904),  export  rates 
on  iron  anii  »t»'el  articles  were  reduced  in  order 
to  stimulate  foreign  consumption;  and  at  the 
same  time  tlic  liifTcrentials  on  the  commodities 
referred  to  were  cut  in  two.  This  action  like- 
wise was  by  agreement  between  the  interested 
carriers. 

(Observe  that  New  York  seldom  claimed  that 
the  rates  on  grain  from  Chicago  and  dependent 
points  were  excessive,  hut  that  they  exceeded 
thr  charges  from  tlie  same  origiruiiing  points  to 
Phiiadeipliia  and  iialtimore  on  like  commodities 
to  foreign  ports.    It  was  Buch  an  advantage 
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they  urged,  that  unduly  diverted  foreign  ship- 
ments via  rival  seaports  ;  and  the  conflict  begun 
in  the  seventies  for  the  abolition  of  the  differen- 
tials has  since  continued.  At  no  time  was  it 
prncticable  for  a  federal  b^dy  to  intervene  in 
belialf  of  the  complainants.  If  the  Interstate 
Corotnerce  CommiBsion  bad  aBsnroed,  on  the 
rrqnest  of  ont-  community,  to  rovif-^  the  adjust- 
uient,  it  coald  not  have  acquitted  itself  satisfac- 
torily. Had  it  ventured  to  rednee  the  different 
tials  with  the  view  of  enabling  the  two  Northern 
ports  to  increase  their  share  of  the  expf>rt  trade 
at  the  expense  of  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore, 
that  would  probably  have  provoked  a  sectional 
outcry  such  as  few  that  rire  aiiieiiable  to  Con- 
gress could  withstand.  Manifestly,  the  only 
manner  in  which  differences  of  the  nature  de- 
6cril>eii  can  be  settled  is  by  agreement  between 
tlie  directly  interested  carriers. 

With  that  object,  traflSc  associations  were 
formed,  and  to  facilitate  their  operation  con- 
tracts were  pnternd  into  wliereliv  a  f\x>-<\  per- 
centage of  common  tonnage  was  apportioned  to 
each  line.  That  eminentiy  wise  method  was 
prohibited  Ijy  the  inti  r^tate  coinrnrrco  law  .  yt'f, 
diflereutiaU  in  tarifis,  or  a  relative  adjustment 
of  rates  from  common  initial  points  to  or  via  c<»n* 
pctitive  destinations  or  gate-ways,  are  adopted 
for  tho  Rtifiio  purpose  that  divisions  of  tonnage 
(cominuiily  called  pools)  were  formed  to  pro- 
mote,— namely,  to  insure  to  each  recognized 
claimant  its  equitable  proportion  of  a  given 
tonnage. 

Lest  it  be  remarked  that  the  Interstate  Com* 

nu;rce  Commission  recently  passed  upon  the  dif- 
ft-rentials  to  North  Atlantic  seaports,  I  will  add 
that  the  commission  was  reluctant  to  act,  and 
wonld  not  until  representative  bodies  of  the  four 
citios  rfftM'red  to  nnitc  1  in  a  rerjuest  for  an  in- 
vestigation. The  decision,  announced  April  27, 
1905,  confirmed  the  existing  differentials  on  all* 
rail  grain  for  export,  and  ncbb  d  thereto  export 
Hour  shtpiiionts  ;  but  as  the  railroads  also  parti> 
ci(>atod,  the  procednre  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
reference,  and  varied  in  no  material  respect  from 
tlie  arbitration  of  the  Advisory  Commission  in 
1  ,sb2.  In  tliat  instance,  Messrs.  Thurman,  Wash- 
tmme.  and  Cooley,  men  of  great  prominence, 
SfM  ved  .  and  in  the  latter  case  the  Interstate 
Cummcrce  Commission  ofiBciated, 

It  has  not  infrequently  happened  that  com* 
mon  carriers  have  called  upon  shippers  located 
at  rival  points  to  reconcile  their  conflictinfj  dc- 
nmu  IS  by  agreeing  upon  differentials,  if  they 
would  thus  agree,  the  railroads  promised  to 
adopt  the  conclusion.  Twent\  five  ynars  ago, 
there  were  lierc*'  struggles  for  tho  lumber  trade 
at  Missouri  River  points.   Northern  Wisconsin 


was  then  the  chief  source  of  supply,  and  at  vari- 
ous crossings  of  the  Mississippi  as  far  south  as 
Bt.  Louis  lumber  yards  and  mills  were  located. 
Vast  qnantitit'A  of  lumber  were  also  rafted  down- 
stream and  pilfd  at  convenient  points.  Clii'-'a^A 
and  Milwaukee  were  liicewise  large  initial  points 
of  shipment;  so,  also,  were  several  growing 
cities  in  "Wisconsin.  At  one  time  Cliicago  was, 
probably,  the  principal  lumber  market ;  but  its 
trade  declined,  while  that  of  its  rivals  along  the 
Mississippi  River  and  in  Wisconsin  rapidly  in- 
creased." The  vital  question  was  as  to  the  differ- 
entials which  should  govern.  The  rate  from 
Chicago  to  Kansas  City  was  taken  as  the  stand- 
ard, and  tariffs  from  Mississipi^i  River  crossings 
as  far  north  as  Clinton  were  fixed  in  varying 
amounts  below  the  Chicago  basis  ;  while  tbose 
from  Wisconsin  points  were  s{>ecified  figures 
above  Chicago.  While  the  lumber  men  at  Mis- 
sissippi River  points  readily  presented  a  united 
front  against  Chicago,  tliey  could  not  agree  as 
tn  till'  dilTerrntials  whieh  should  obtain  at  the 
several  Mississippi  Kiver  crossings,  and,  after 
straggling  for  two  days,  asked  the  railroads  to  de> 
ride.  Fur  example,  lumber  dealers  at  Burling- 
ton insisted  upon  a  greater  differential  than  deal- 
ers at  Rock  Island,  Davenport,  and  Mnscatine 
would  allow  ;  and  the  same  was  true  at  Keokuk, 
Hannibal,  and  St.  Louis,  from  each  of  which 
points  lower  rates  to  Kansas  City, — regardless 
of  distance,— were  desired  than  should  prevail 
at  the  ni^xt  northerly  group.  If  it  was  imprac- 
ticable for  shippers  to  sink  their  sectional  dif- 
ferences and  arrange  an  equitable  adjustment,  is 
it  to  be  supposed  that  a  federal  tribunal  could 
satisfactorily  remove  the  discontent  which  in- 
variably prevails  between  rival  cutuminiities  ? 

The  only  way  to  reconcile  differences  as  to  rate 
conditions  between  contendinj.;  localities  is  I'V 
agreement  of  the  interested  carriers  ;  and  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  railroads  are  privileged  to 
act  in  eoiic'L-rt  since  the  derision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  trans-Missouri  case.  It  was  then 
held  tiiat  carriers  must  avoid  action  that  wonld 
operate  as  a  restraint  upon  trade.  To  lessen  the 
differentials  against  New  Yoik  and  Boston  on 
export  grain  with  the  view  of  increasing  the  flow 
of  tonnage  via  the  ports  named  would,  obtiooslj, 
ho  n  restraint  upon  the  trade  of  Philadelphiaand 
Baltimore. 

Many  ])i*eseift*day  illustrations  of  the  proposi- 
tions before  advanced  might  be  adduced.  I  will 
briefly  mention  two. 

SOCTHIBV  SBABOABD  RATX8. 

For  many  years  merchants  and  niannfartuirr? 
of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  have  complained  of  the 
adjustment  of  rates  ou  theb  products  to  Atlso* 
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t»  uid  other  Sonthoaateni  pmnto  compared  with 

die  tarrilFs  from  New  York,  etc.,  oi>  similar 
commodities  to  the  samo  terntt  rT.  Klaborate 
computfttions  bavo  been  made  showing  tlie  dis- 
tances from  New  York  to  Atlanta,  Angnsta, 
Macnn.  and  otbcr  (K-pomlent  points,  compared 
with  the  mileage  from  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  to  the 
pointa  named  ;  and  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
approximate  equality  in  mileage  is  shown  the 
differfnce  in  rates  against  sliippors  from  the 
Western  cities.  The  fact  is,  tljat  all-rail  rates 
from  New  York.  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Bal* 
timore  to  the  Southeast  arn  made  with  strict  re- 
ganl  to  the  competition  from  the  Atlantic  cities 
enumerated  vta  ocean  rontes  to  Southern  ports 
and  thence  via  short  inhiml  hauls  to  destination. 
The  ocean,  unlike  the  great  lakes  and  rivers,  is 
open  the  year  round,  thereby  creating  condi* 
tiotts  which  the  trunk  lines  and  their  ^uthorn 
connections  nnnst  approximate  or  be  exchuh  1 
from  participation  in  tiie  traffic.  As  already  in- 
timated, the  ditferences  described,  which  still 
continue  and  arc  a  matter  nf  bitter  present  day 
complaint,  could  scarcely  be  improved  by  fed- 
eral interposition,  no  matter  how  large  should 
be  its  authority.  Appeal  can  best  be  made  to 
thf»  interested  railroatls,  throtiph  conference,  to 
try  to  reach  an  equitable  solution  of  what  long 
has  been  a  ▼ezed  problem. 

OVUr  TKBSUS  VOBTB  ATLAiniO  FORTS. 

Th.9  other  ease  is  that  of  export  grain  ship- 
ments from  Kansas  and  NeWra.ska  ria  (iulf  ports 
in  competition  witli  routes  leading  to  North  At- 
lantic seaports.  Formerly,  New  York  led  all 
other  cities  in  export  shipments  of  grain.  In 
recent  years,  the  snpremacy  has?  V«^en  w rested 
from -her  by. New  Orleans  ;  and  Galveston  is  be- 
coming a  formidable  rival.  When  it  is  remem> 
bered  that  shijjinents  of  grain  startinix  fmrn 
Wichita  can  be  forwarded  to  northern  Texas  iu 
Uie  same  time  that  would  be  required  to  make 
the  run  to  Kansas  City,  little  more  need  be  said 
of  the  ailvantage  possessed  by  (/iilf  ports  owinpr 
to  their  pruximity  tu  the  gruiu  iicldt>  compare'! 
with  routes  that  are  obliged  to  cross  the  .Mis- 
souri and  Mississippi  rivers  and  traverse  the  I'ln^ 
distances  to  North  Atlantic  ports.  Vet  boards 
of  trade  at  intermediate  points  along  the  routes 
last  described  constantly  urge  local  railroads  to 
fight  for  an  undiminished  share  of  Western  grain 
intended  for  export,  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
while  the  Northern  routes  may  reduce  as  de- 
manded, they  are  unabh-  to  prevent  their  rivals 
to  the  Gulf  making  corresponding  reductions,  in 
which  event  the  relative  conditions  are  un* 
changed.  As  in  the  former  instance's  oiled,  the 
only  method  of  ameliorating  the  irrepressible 


conflict  between  Oulf  and  North  Atlantic  ports 
is  by  agreement  between  the  interested  through 
]ine.<.  A  piublic  commission  could  not  safely 
underiaku  ilie  ungrateful  task,  unless  requested 
to  do  so  by  the  several  parties  concerned.  Natu- 
rally, tlie  S'  uith,  having  developed  a  volume  of 
comtncrce  that  a  few  years  ago  was  not  thought 
possible,  would  resist  any  attempt  to  minimise 
such  advantages  as  a  restraint  npon  trade  that  . 
is  prohibited  by  law. 

SKTTLEMEKT  BT  OABBIBBs'  AOBIBIfK.NTS. 

My  aim  has  been,  not  to  obstruct  needed  or 
practical  amendment  of  the  Act  to  Regulate  Com- 
merce, but  to  show  the  extreme  diflSculty  of  com- 
pilyin-;  with  conflicting  popular  (h  iiiamlK,  and  to 
warn  against  the  disappointment  that  is  sure  to 
follow  legislation  rashly  undertaken.  Further, 
T  have  sfmght  to  emphasize  that  the  relative 
adjusfinent  of  tariffs  for  the  transjjortation  of 
siiiuiur  coniiiiodities  from  rival  localities  to  a 
common  market  vta  competing  gateways  to 
fon-i^n  destinations  constitut<-s  tlie  most  griev- 
ous discrimination  of  which  shippers  and  com- 
mercial bodies  complain.  It  is  comparatively 
simple  to  prohibit  each  carrier  of  interstate  com- 
merce from  diseriminatinfr  unjustly  between 
its  patrons  under  subsUiutJully  similar  circum- 
stances; but  it  would  be  quite  diilercnt,  and 
very  embarrassing,  to  interfere  with  the  ad- 
vaiiuges, — natural  or  acquired, — uf  one  com- 
munity on  the  complaint  of  another  remotely 
situated  that  the  trade  of  the  latter  is  declining 
correspondingly  with  the  growth  of  the  former. 
In  such  event,  would  it  not  be  claimed,  and, 
presumably,  be  held  by  any  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  that  efforts  to  aid  one  section  at  the 
expense  of  another  would  involve  a  etitiing  of 
that  free  and  unrestricted  competition  which  the 
highest  autln 'rltii's  in  tlii.s  e<)untry  and  England 
have  declared  constitutes  the  "  life  of  trade " '( 
If  the  premises  before  stated  are  correct, — and 
refutation  of  them  is  not  feared, — then  it  is  con- 
clusive that  the  better  way  to  settle  iha  contro- 
versies referred  to,  and  siunlur  ones  that  are 
constantly  arising,  would  be  through  agreement 
between  the  interested  carriers,  or  bv  reference 
of  the  disputes  to  arbitration,  which  latter  must 
necessarily  have  the  prior  assent  of  the  parties 
at  issue. 

If  space  permitted,  I  should  like  to  analyze 
the  vexed  subject  of  differentials,  or  arbitraries. 
as  they  are  in  railroad  parlance  termed,  many  of 
wl.ic  h  have  undergone  little  or  no  change  siilce 
tiieir  cstahiishmcnt,  long  ago.  Their  equitable 
readjustment  from  time  to  time  would  be  a  great 
boon,  but  such  undertaking  cannot  safely  be 
made  compulsory. 
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JOHN  MlTgH£LL,  THE  MAN  THE  MINERS  TRUST. 


WHATEVER  may  be  onr  estimate  of  Jolm 
Mitchfll's  qualities  of  leadersliip.  tliero  is 
but  one  opinion — voiced  by  friends  and  (oea 
alike — aa  to  the  maii*8  innate  dignity  and  self- 
poBseaaion.  Those  are  the  qualities  chiefly  em- 
phasized in  Dr.  Walter  K.  \Vt  yl's  sketch  of  the 
miners'  leader  in  the  April  inuga/.iue  number  of 
the  Outlook.  In  the  beginning  of  this  sketch, 
Dr.  Weyl  rerjills  his  first  nifctiti^:  with  Mitchell, 
on  the  eveuiujf  after  the  declaration  of  the  coal 
strike  of  1902.  In  the  small  hotel  from  which 
the  mine  workers  and  union  oflicials  were  about 
to  separate  for  their  respective  homes,  Dr.  Weyl 
says  that  there  was  an  air  of  suppressed  excite- 
ment,  and  at  times  the  men  broke  oiit  in  a  loud 
cf>nversMf ion.  Tliere  was  only  one  man  in  the 
room  who  seemed  to  feel  completely  the  sense  of 
seriousness  and  responsibility.  That  man  was 
Mitchell.  When  lie  spoke,  it  was  with  a  quiet 
and  gravity  which  made  me  feel  with  him  the 
greatness  of  the  hazard  which  the  150,000  men 
in  his  anion  were  about  to  take.** 


■IS  own  mDioias  dm.  nvtammuL  to  ns  opaiiATiMW). 


Although'  Mitcheirs  eyes  are  those  of  a 

dreamer  or  poet  rather  than  of  a  man  of  action. 
Dr.  Weyl  relates  several  instances  which  illoa* 
trate  the  man's  masterful  power  of  will. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Mitchell's  dignity  and 
self-control  called  forth  President  Roosevelt's 
expressions  of  adiuiratK>n  after  the  conference 
held  between  the  miners'  leaders  and  the  presi- 
dents of  the  coal  roads  in  the  temporar)-  White 
Houso  in  the  fall  of  1902.  It  was  stated  at  the 
time  that  in  this  interview  every  one  lost  his 
temper  e.xc<  pt  Mitchell,  who  was  the  nn  ^-t  1.  tter- 
ly  assailed  and  the  quietest  and  moat  dignified 
man  in  the  room. 

Dr.  Weyl  also  speaks  of  Uitehell*a  marked 
success  in  presiding  over  meetin^rs,  and  in  allay- 
ing antagonism  and  distrust.  In  the  meeting  of 
the  anthracite  mine  workers  convened  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  off  the  strike  of  1902  there 
was  a  disgruntled  minority  opposed  to  peace. 
Mr.  Mitchell,  who  presided  over  the  meeting, 
declined  to  heed  the  call  for  the  previous  ques- 
tion until  this  minority  had  had  its  sav.  This 
resulted  in  delaying  the  vote  on  the  main  ques- 
tion for  one  day.  As  a  result  of  these  taoticSi 
which  apjM>iiled  by  their  fairness  to  the  minority, 
the  vote,  when  finally  taken,  was  unanimous. 

One  other  important  and  almost  dramatie 
episode  in  Mitcliell's  career  as  a  labor  leader  is 
recalled  by  Dr.  Weyl  in  his  account  of  three 
days'  cross-examination  of  Mitcliell  before  the 
Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission.  «<Ths 
eross-e.xamining  lawyers  were  met  T»y  answers 
perplexing  in  their  directness  and  apparent  sim- 
plicity ;  and  in  many  cases  questions  which  were 
meant  to  eiiil)!irra.ss  the  witness  acted  as  boom- 
erangs and  confounded  the  lawyers  who  pn>- 
pounded  them.  In  fact,  one  of  the  attorneys 
who  had  been  most  intemperate  in  his  cross- 
examin.itinii  f.mnd  himself  hefore  many  minutes 
in  the  uudigailicd  position  of  attempting  to  jus- 
tify the  actions  of  his  own  client,  and.  in  an  apol* 
ogetic  and  exculpatory  frame  of  mind,  finally 
brought  his  futile  cross-examination  to  an  end." 

Dr.  Weyl  condudee  that  it  is  by  reason  of 
his  qualities  and  their  defects,  by  virtue  of  his 
powers  and  his  limitations,  that' John  Mitchell 
is  so  mighty  and  beneficent  an  influence  in  the 
labor  world.  lie  is  the  ideal  trade*union  leader, 
because  he  is  singly  and  always  for  the  UBioil. 
because  he  limits  his  efforts  to  the  immedtstsly  , 
attainable,  and  because,  without  compromise,  be 
reconciles  opposing  factions. 

L^iyiii^cd  by  Googlei 


THE  PAN-AMERICAN  RAILWAY. 


ALTHOUGH  the  project  has  been  discussed 
for  many  years,  the  Pan-American  raiN 
way  is  still  regarded  by  most  Americans  as  a 
T'tojiian  schPTne.  quite  beyond  the  pi  ■p-;i!)ility  d 
realization, — at  least  within  the  present  century. 
We  imagine  that  most  readera  of  Mr.  Fepper^s 


article  in  the  April  iScribtur's  were  surprised  to 
learn  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  10,391  miles 
of  the  projected  line  between  New  York  and 
lUienos  Ayres  is  already  in  operation.  It  is  true 
that  a  long  series  of  gaps  remains  to  be  filled, 
ftnd  that  some  of  the  most  difficult  engineering 
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problems  in  the  entire  scheme  are  yet  to  be 
solveti,  but  in  the  light  of  accomplisliments  in 
railroad-building  during  the  past  half-century  it 
can  no  longer  be  said  that  the  completion  of  the 
intercontinental  railway  line  from  the  T'nited 
States  to  the  Argentine  Republic  within  the  next 
fifty  years  is  beyond  the  range  of  possibility. 
There  is  now  all-rail  connection  between  New 
York  and  the  boundary  line  between  Mexico  and 
Guatemala.  There  is  also  a  completed  line  ex- 
, tending  from  liuenos  Ayres  northward  into  Bo- 
livia. Here  and  there,  between  Guatemala  City 
and  Tupiza,  the  Bolivian  tenninus  of  the  Argen- 
tine road,  there  are  sections  of  the  interconti- 
nental line  completed  or  under  construction.  To 
complete  the  required  links  in  this  long  chain 
will  re(iuire  an  expenditure  estimated  l>y  Mr. 
Pepper  at  two  hundreil  millions  of  dollars.  The 
actual  mileage  that  remains  to  bo  completed  rep- 
resents a  total  of  about  4,000  miles,  distributed 
as  follows  :  1,200  miles  in  Central  America.  845 
in  Colombia,  455  in  Ecuador,  1,285  in  Peru,  and 
180  in  Bolivia. 

The  execution  of  this  enterprise  involves,  as 
Mr.  Pepper  points  out.  the  cooperation  of  fifteen 
republics.  More  has  been  accomplished  in  this 
direction  than  is  commonly  understood  in  the 


United  States.  All  of  the  interested  govern- 
ments are  following  the  plan  which  obtained  in 
the  United  States  in  constructing  the  transcon- 
tinental roads, — that  is.  of  state  aid  by  means  of 
land  grants,  bonds,  or  other  forms  of  subsidies, 
or  outright  payments  for  completed  sections.  It 
is  stated  by  Mr.  Pepper  that  at  the  present  time 
every  Central  and  South  American  country  has 
a  definite  policy  of  aiding  railway  construction 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  Pan-American  system, 
while  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  some  otlier  countries 
have  enacted  special  legislation  on  the  subject. 
The  movement  for  an  intercontinental  trunk 
line  coincides  with  tho  plans  of  these  govern- 
ments for  internal  development  and  external 
trade.  Besides  the  trade  benefit  of  industrial 
development  and  enlarged  commerce,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  tho  moral  influence  of  tho  railroad 
project  will  make  for  stability  and  progress 
among  th(?  republics. 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  have  before 
them  a  convenient  summary  of  the  projected 
route,  we  reproduce  from  Mr.  Pepper's  article 
the  following  table  of  distances  ami  elevations, 
beginning  at  Ayutla.  on  the  northern  boundary 
of  Guatemala,  and  ending  at  the  boundary  be- 
tween Bolivia  and  Argentina  : 


From  ScritHtr's  ,Vjj,-.ii,„r. 
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AyutlA  (northern  frontitT  of  (ruat«mala) 
Rio  Goiato  (frontier  of  republic  of  Hs- 

mtmn)  

Kio  Suclo   (northwest crii   limit  of  C<v 

loiubin)  

Rio  (  an-hl  (!«)Uthern  txirdcr  of  Colombia) 
RioCanchis  (Mnithern  border  of  Booador) 
Rio  Deaeguadero  (aoutbem  border  of 

Pern)  ...... ........ 

Rio  QulAc^i  (bonnduT  of  BollTie  oiiil 

geoUna)  

ToUl  miles  


Hllee. 

1P1  A«ne  t  Inn 

InfMt. 

116 

1,(MS 

80 

015 

8.000 

MOO 

an 

1.7K 

I2,M0 

S73 

fti418 

As  to  the  eng^eering  obstacles  to  be  over- 
come in  the  mountains  of  Peru  and  elsewhero 
along  the  projected  line,  Mr.  Pepper  shows  that 
tbe  famous  Peravisn  railway  from  Gallao  to 
Oroy.i.  the  most  difficult  sections  of  which  were 
constructed  by  Uunry  Meiggs,  baa  •urmounted 
obstacles  as  grsat  as  any  tbat  remain  to  test  the 
engineering  genius  of  those  in  char^'e  of  the 
Pan-American  project.  On  that  road,  the  trains 
are  lilted  three  miles  in  a  total  ascent  of  eighty- 
«i|;ht  miles,  without  a  down  grade  uid  witiiout 
resort  to  cojrs.  cndlrss  cables,  or  rope  and  rack. 
A  line  of  standard  gauge  railroad  with  a  maxi- 
mum grade  of  4  per  cent,  is  operated. 


Returning  to  the  conception  of  a  through  rail- 
road trip  from  New  York  to  Buenos  Ayres.  we 
quote  Mr.  Pepper's  summary  uf  the  distances  of 
lines  under  present  and  future  eonatruetion  be- 
tween these  two  points : 


DUtancee, 
chiefly  by 
Interconu- 
nental  lo- 
cation. 

- 

In  oper- 
ation. 

Under 

con- 
st rur- 
lion* 

Cm  a  ea  ma 

IlnEVe 

I'nitvd  Slatrs : 

New  \  ork  to  Laredo.. . 

2,1H7 

2.1K7 

« •  *  • 

Mexico: 

lATcdo  to  Mexico  City. 

we 

HB 

•  <  *  • 

Mexico  City  to  Onat*-- 

innla  biirder  ftrt  Cordo- 

va and  Tehuanteiwc*. . 

rm 

OHO 

\,m 

351 

UKI 

"see 

612 

012 

805 

» 

a  •  4 

n 

<M5 

658 

456 

1,785 

jjn 

l.«6 

Bolivia  

541 

S« 

12K 

IW 

1.4«H 

l.lH) 

135 

10.301 

5,700 

718 

3,»» 

*  The  company  conatmettng  the  line  from  San  Oeronimo. 
Mexico,  in  proaectttiBit  th»  setaalwork  ftauad  aoBMVUla- 
tloae  from  tlie  flrrt  wmwyt  aebeMary,  eo  tliat  the  nratefel* 
knrad  is  about  fifty  miles  longer.  This  make*  the  dtotanoe 
Cram  Healoo  City  to  the  border  of  Oaatemala  via  Oordovn 
■ad  Tebnantepec  approximately  7W  milee.  In  January,  1908, 
conetmction  waa  going  on  at  both  ends  of  the  Ua*.  sad  It 
wae  expected  to  be  completed  within  the  jear. 


WHAT  TUSKEGEE  HAS  DONE  FOR  THE  BLACK  BELT. 


TlIE  twenty  tifth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  Tuskegee  Normid  and  Industrial 

Institute  is  the  occasion  of  an  article  in  the 
April  number  of  the  2iorth  American  Review  en- 
titled **  Tuskegee :  A  Betroepect  and  Prospect," 
by  Principal  Booker  T.  Wasliington.  In  this 
article  Mr.  Washinpton  explains  the  principles 
on  which  the  institute  was  developed,  and  cites 
much  testimony  to  its  success  as  an  instrument 
in  the  uplifting  of  the  colnrod  rare  in  tin-  Sdiuh. 
He  shows  that  not  only  have  666  students  been 
grftdnated  from  Tuskegee,  but  that  about  6.000 
students,  who  were  not  aMe  to  remain  to  com- 
plete the  full  course  of  study,  have  been  helped 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  now  doing  reason- 
ably effirieiit  work.  So  far  as  can  be  aacer- 
Uiined.  less  tlian  10  per  rent,  of  the  praihiates  of 
tlie  school  have  been  unsuccessful  in  their  trades. 
The  average  increase  in  the  economic  efficiency 
of  graduates  !jas  been  about  300  per  cent,,  as  is 
shown  by  special  investigations.  Mr.  Washing- 
ton further  states  that,  so  &r  as  can  be  learned, 
no  graduate  of  Tuskegee  has  ever  been  convicted 
of  crime.  At  the  end  of  its  first  twenty-five 
years  of  existence,  Tuskegee  Institute  has  1,500 
tlodeiita ;  166  olBoere,  tetchers,  and  employees ; 


86  buildings  ;  and  various  ramifications  for  ex- 
tensive work.  Mr.  Washington  gives  the  fol- 
lowing terse  account  of  the  early  growth  of  the 

school :  ' 

SfAftlng  in  a  sfaanty  and  a  hpn-hotiw,  with  almost  no 
property  beyond  a  line  and  a  blind  mule,  the  scIkmjI 
has  grown  up  Kradually,  much  as  a  town  grows.  We 
needed  food  for  our  tables ;  farming,  therefore,  was  our 
ilrat  Industry,  started  to  meet  this  need.  With  the  need 

fur  shi'lttT  for  our  students,  courses  in  house-building 
autl  c^riKTitry  were  adde«l.  Out  of  these,  brick-making 
and  briclc  nia-sonry  naturally  grew.  The  increa.sing  de- 
mand for  buildings  made  farther  epecialiaation  in  the 
Indostrles  necenarjr.  Soon  we  found  onnelves  teach- 
iug  tinsmithing,  plastering,  and  painting.  Clas'^es  in 
cooking  were  added,  because  we  needed  ti>in[H»tcnt  per- 
sons to  prepare  the  food.  Conrees  in  laundering,  sew* 
ingi  dining-room  work,  and  nuvM-training  have  been 
added  to  meet  the  actnal  needs  of  the  school  oommn-' 
nity.  This  pn^-es^sof  speolalixiition  has  conlinufd  as  the 
school  increH.sed  in  uutnlM-rs,  and  as  the  more  varied 
wants  of  a  larger  community  ereated  a  demand,  and 
Instmotion  is  now  given  in  thirty-aevea  industries. 

While  the  dignity  airt  nobility  of  labor  have 
always  been  emphasized  at  Tuskegee,  it  has 
never  been  the  intention  to  limit  the  training  of 
the  negro  to  training  for  indmstriid  work.  It  is. 
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Mr.  Washington's  belief  that  tl»e  negro  race 
needs  both  kinds  o£  education, — industrial  and 
academic  ;  but  he  felt  that  it  was  primarily  im' 
portant  that  Tuskegco  students  should  have  an 
education  which,  as  he  expressed  it.  "  not  only 
did  not  educate  them  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
masses  of  their  people,  bnt  made  them  actiTely 
and  prapticri'.ly  intoro^tH  in  ronstructive  meth- 
ods and  work  among  their  people."  The  better 
to  aeeomplisli  this  end,  girls  who  come  to  Tas- 
kcgee  are  taught,  not  only  to  wnrk  at  their 
trades  in  the  schoolroom,  bat  to  meet  tlie  people 
in  their  churches  and  other  gathering-places  on 
Snnday.  Teachers  who  go  out  from  Tuskegee 
are  taught  how  to  conduct  Tnont!)ly  farmers' 
institutes  or  loca.1  furmera'  coufereiicea.  *•  They 
are  expected  to  be  able  to  show  the  farmers 
how  to  buy  land,  to  assist  tlu-rn  Viy  advioi'  in 
getting  out  of  debt,  and  to  encourage  tliem  to 
cease  mortgaging  their  crops  and  to  take  active 
interest  in  the  ecoQomic  development  of  their 
community." 

In  Mr.  Washington's  opinion,  the  most  impor- 
tant work  that  Tuskegee  has  done  has  been  to 
show  the  masses  of  the  colored  people  that  in 
agriculture,  in  tiie  industries,  in  commerce,  and 
in  the  stmggle  toward  economic  development 
thore  are  opportunities  for  them.  The  next  im- 
portant work  of  the  school,  he  thinks,  has  been 
to  change  the  ideas  of  the  masses  of  the  people 
concerning  la; tor  with  the  hand.  When  the 
school  was  first  opened,  praetirally  all  the  colored 
people  in  tliat  part  of  the  South  were  opposed  to 
indnstrial  education.  But  the  school  has  finally 
overcome  the  opposition  of  the  people  to  the  no- 
tion of  a  ''Working  school.  '  The  students  at 
Tuskegee,  says  Mr.  Washington,  now  count  it 


just  as  mnch  a  part  of  their  education  to  spend 
a  day  on  the  farm  or  in  the  kitchen,  in  the 
machine-shop  or  in  the  laundry,  as  they  do  to 
spend  a  day  in  studying  algebia^  chemistry, 

or  literature. 

As  against  the  frequent  prediction  that  if  the 
negro  masters  the  white  man's  civilization  in 
America  one  of  two  consequences  will  follow, — 
either  the  weaker  race  will  be  exterminate  by 
the  stronger  or  the  two  races  will  become  amaU 
gamated. — Mr.  Washington  holds  that  the  amal- 
gamation of  races  becomes  less  likely  as  the  negro 
makes  an  inteliectttal  and  moral  advance.  As 
to  the  question  of  the  elimination  of  the  negro 
by  force,  the  negro  is  even  better  protected 
agaiiibl  the  encroachments  and  competition  of 
the  white  race  here  in  America  than  he  is  in 
Africa.  The  fact  tliat  he  is  in  majority,  as  Mr. 
Washington  pomts  out,  does  not  help  him  in 
Africa  any  more  than  it  has  helped  him  else* 
where.  The  conclusion  reached  by  Mr.  Wash- 
ington is  that  the  only  salvation  for  the  negro 
people,  or  for  any  race,  is  to  make  themselves  so 
useful  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  so  indispensable 
to  their  neighbf)rs,  that  the  world  will  not  only 
tolerate,  but  desire,  their  presence.  To  a  large 
extent,  he  declares,  this  is  already  trae  in  the 
Soutli, — more  true  than  it  is  in  the  North,  where 
the  negro  has  much  less  opportunity  to  work 
than  he  has  in  the  Sonth.  "  In  short,  there  is 
nothing  for  the  negro  to  do  but  to  remain  where 
he  is  and  struggle  on  and  up.  The  whole  phi- 
losophy of  the  negro  question  can  be  written  m 
three  words, — patience,  persistence,  virtue.  The 
really  lu-lpful  thing  about  the  situation  is  that 
on  the  whole  the  negro  has  done,  under  the  cir- 
eamstences^  the  beet  he  could." 


AMERICAN  PARTICIPATIO] 

APROPOS  of  the  third  series  of  modem 
Olympian  games,  at  Athens,  last  month, 

Mr.  James  B.  Connolly,  who  was  one  of  the  suc- 
cessful American  contestants  in  the  games  ten 
ton  years  ago,  pictures  the  revival  of  these 
nnique  chanii'ionsliips  in  thf^  April  number  of 
Outing.  Tlie  sensations  of  an  American  victor 
in  these  inspiring  contesto  are  described  by  Mr. 
Connolly  in  the  following  racy  paragraph  : 

The  tri.ils  ill  oi>o  liiiudri-d  meters  were  run,  and 
the  Ameriams  won  tbeir  heaths,  but  they  were  counted 
only  for  trial  heats, — the  first  final  had  yet  to  t>e  won. 
It  wa"  on  directly,  the  trials  nud  final  in  tbe  classic 
Greek  jump,— the  triple  -.  ap,  a,s  they  call  it,  or  the  hop, 
stop,  find  jump,  or  two  hops  ami  jump,  as  we  call  it,— 
and  the  glorifled  youth  of  a  dozen  uatiuas  ux>k  their 
tnmsi  until  it  simmeMd  down  to  a  Oieekt  a  Frenobp 


IN  THE  OLYMPIC  GAMES. 

man,  and  an  American.  And  the  final  wlnniot  of  ft 

hy  the  American  led  np  to  an  ocrnsion  that  he  has  btSB 
able  tiiuce  to  recollect  without  greatly  Htrainiog  his 
faculties.  The  one  hundred  and  forty  thoiuand  throatA 
roared  a  greeting,  and  tbe  one  hundred  and  for^  thoa> 
■and  pairs  of  eyes,  a.<i  nearly  as  he  eonid  ooant,  foovsed 
themselves  on  his  exalted  person.  And  then,  when  his 
name  went  u{)  on  tlie  board,  to  the  cre$>t  of  the  hills 
outside  the  multitude  re^hoed  it,  and  to  the  truck  of 
the  ioftjr  staff  was  lioiatfld  the  flag  of  hia  eoantry  and 
there  remained,  while  that  helowd  hand  of  thne  hnn* 
drv<1  pieces  iu  the  middle  of  the  stadium, —and  snch  a 
baud  !  they  shouhi  have  Ijeen  admitted  to  full  Ameri- 
cAn  citizenship  on  the  spot, — began  to  play  the  "Star 
Spangled  Banner  "  as  if  it  were  their  own,— whj,  it  wsi 
a  moment  to  inspire  T  The  yonng  fellow  was  teeing 
thitiL's  throULch  a  purple  haze  by  then,  and  the  bare 
deepened  and  glowed  when  over  in  a  corner  a  group  of 
eountqmwBt  ofBssrs  and  saHocs  of  *  wssahip  In  port 
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and  the  not  -  to  -  be  •  mistaken 
toumts,  suddenly  flanhed  into 
view  a  lot  of  American  flags 
and  split  the  clafwic  air  with  an 
assortment  of  American  yells. 
But,  eyes  for  the  flag  aloft  and 
ears  to  the  strain  below,  he 
stood  to  attention,  and  not  un- 
til the  shouts  had  died  away 
did  he  regain  his  balance,  when, 
thoroughly  satisfied  that  the 
heir  to  all  the  ages  was  at  that 
moment  treading  the  air  of  the 
stadium  in  spiked  shoes,  he 
made  his  way  across  the  fleld 
and  through  the  tunnel  to  the 
dressing-room,  and  there  gra- 
ciously posed  for  four  artists 
and  any  number  of  photogra- 
phers. 


It  has  been  fully  demon- 
Btrated,  in  Mr.  Connolly's 
opinion,  that  the  Olympic 
championships  should  be 
contested  only  in  Greece, 
since  only  in  that  country 
are  the  people  imbued  with 
true  reverence  for  the  old 
traditions.  From  this  year's 
meet  it  is  to  he  hoped  that 
sport  will  receive  a  fresh 
and  lasting  impulse.  It  was 
really  the  people  of  Greece, 
as  Mr.  Connolly  shows,  that 
made  the  festival  of  1896 
a  great  success.  "  It  was 
a  spirit  that  no  other  mod- 
ern nation  could  have  gen- 
erated over  an  athletic  fes- 
tival, and  it  is  that  spirit  which  the  Olympic  games 
of  the  future  may  be  made  to  serve.  It  is  that 
spirit  which  is  the  thing,  and  if  it  be  not  born 
in  us,  let  us  try  to  absorb  it  ;  and  if  we  are  not 
equal  to  that,  then  at  least  to  learn  to  appreciate 
it ;  and  if  we  come  to  do  no  more,  to  at  least 


#t' tirai  !i.  Coijrijhl,  1906,  by  Un<!ct««Kl  icUn  Icru- •'.  N.  V. 

TBI  OLTlfPIC  OAJtIS  IN  TnC  8TADIX7H  AT  ATHTOS. 

(Young  Oreeks  preparing  for  the  recent  contests.) 


pass  the  appreciation  of  it  to  our  descendants, 
by  whom  it  may  be  made  to  lead  to  so  much, 
for  no  country  can  find  greater  use  for  it  than 
our  own,  which  is  standing  now,  awake  and 
eager,  where  old  Greece  once  stood, — on  the 
threshold  of  the  world's  leadership." 


THE  LIGHT  THAT  EUR 

'*  T^HE  conference  at  Algeciras  has  primarily 
i-  this  significance  for  the  politics  of  the 
present  and  of  the  future. — that  the  relations  of 
the  powers  are  defined  as  distinctly  as  in  a  mir- 
ror, and  that  not  diplomacy  alone,  but  the  entire 
educated  world,  is  afforded  a  clear  insight  into  the 
actual  political  condition  of  the  world."  This  is 
the  opening  sentence  of  an  elaborate  article  in 
the  Dfut.srhe  Revue  (Berlin),  of  which  the  first 
part  deals  in  detail  with  the  points  at  issue,  as 


•  PE  SAW  AT  ALGECIRAS. 

regards  Morocco,  between  Germany  and  France, 
— the  writer  maintaining  the  former's  right  to 
her  demands. — while  the  concluding  portion 
treats  of  the  position  of  the  various  nations  to- 
ward  Germany  ami  toward  one  another. 

It  is  the  first  time,  since  1.S70,  that  German 
and  French  views  in  direct  opposition  to  each 
other  have  been  openly  and  officially  discussed. 
The  attitude  of  France  has  been  almost  uninter- 
ruptedly hostile  to  Germany  since  the  Franco- 
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Italy  remaln.H,  accordlnK  to  Baron  Sonnini>.  faithful  to  the 
triple  alliance,  true  to  the  entente  with  Enitland,  and  ready 
to  continue  the  happy  understanding  with  France.— From 
KladderadaUch  (Berlin). 

Prussian  War.  She  has  at  any  moment  been 
ready  to  join  any  power  presumably  inimical  to 
(rcrmany,  continues  the  writer  of  this  article. 
She  concluded  an  alliance  with  Russia,  and  then 
offered  her  services  to  England  against  Ger- 
many ;  she  has  done  all  in  her  power  to  weaken 
the  triple  alliance. 

Delcass^  differed  from  his  pretlecesisors, — and  perhaps 
al«o  his  8Ucces.sors, — only  in  that  he  was  ready  to  trans- 
form thoughts  and  wordu  into  action.  Rouvier,  his 
Miiccessor,  himself  peaceably  inclined  and  averHe  to  all 
unnecessary  differences  with  Germany,  very  soon  stic- 
ciimbed  to  the  pressure  of  French  politics  and  French, — 
or  at  least  Parisian, — sentiment. 

Lord  Grey,  the  new  British  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  was  "honest  enough  to  tell  the 
German  envoy  that  England  could  not  leave 
PVance  in  the  lurch  in  view  of  the  latter's  ob- 


servance of  the  Anglo-French  treaty  as  regards 
Egypt  and  Newfoundland."  Of  the  states  mak- 
ing up  the  triple  alliance,  Austria-Hungary  held 
firmly  to  (i<'rmany,  even  though  her  plenipoten- 
tiary. Count  Welserslieimb,  it  was  understood, 
yielded  a  reluctant  obedience  to  his  instructions. 

Italy  was  in  the  disagreeable  position  of  hav- 
ing to  keep  on  good  terras  with  all  tlie  great 
powers,  bound,  as  she  is,  to  Germany  by  the 
triple  alliance,  to  France  by  reason  of  a  special 
treaty  and  that  concerning  Morocco,  and  to  Eng- 
land also  by  various  stipulations. 

Finally,  as  to  Russia,  it  is  readily  compre- 
hensible that  the  Franco  •  German  differences 
made  her  very  uncomfortable,  and  that  she  was 
fearful  of  giving  offense  to  either  side.  "She 
needs  Germany  for  political  and  France  for 
financial  reasons,  although,  for  the  present,  the 
financial  shoe  seems  to  pinch  Count  Lamsdorflf 
decidedly  more  than  the  political  one." 

In  England,  what  with  the  accession  of  the 
Liberal  ministry,  which  is  by  no  means  disposed 
to  give  the  anti-German  leaning  to  the  Anglo- 
French  agreement  that  its  predecessor  de- 
cidedly did,  and  what  with  tlie  fact  that  the 
personal  relations  of  the  two  monarchs  have  of 
late  grown  warmer,  Germany  is  justified  in  her 
bt'lief  that  the  result  of  the  conference  will  not 
lead  to  a  relapse  into  the  anti-German  policy. 

This  will  exert  a  moderating  effect  upon  France 
also  ;  not  so  much  upon  the  present  government,  which 
dotfs  not  indulge  iu  random  thoughts  of  war.  and  there- 
fore does  not  so  greatly  need  a  restraining  influence,  a* 
upon  the  Hotspurs  and  those  political  groups  that  from 
party  spirit  orself-interest  cry  oat  every  lime  the  French 
Republic  threatens  to  abandon  the  track— alas  !  already 
so  ileeply  worn — of  hatred  and  revenge. 


THE  HAGUE  TO  BECOME  THE  WORLD'S  INTELLECTUAL  AND 

ECONOMIC  LABORATORY? 


THE  establishment  of  the  International  Court 
of  Arbitration  at  the  Hague  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  some  ideas  and  projects  of  which,  at 
its  inception,  its  founders  had  probably  not 
slightest  notion.  These  ideas  and  projects  now 
extend  to  the  noble  and  somewhat  \w\i\  scheme 
of  supplementing  that  court  with  something  like 
a  scientific  legislative  body  that  shall  take  cog- 
nizance of  and  (lecisive  action  with  reference  to 
all  questions  that  affect  the  progress  of  modern 
civilization.  This  is  set  forth  and  elaborat«'d  by 
Dr.  P.  H.  Eyckman.  of  Scheveningen,  Holland, 
in  the  Ilollumlscht  Rmte  (Haarlem),  the  leading 
points  of  which  we  here  reproduce.  'Die  writer 
begins  by  saying  :  "  There  is  scarcely  any  human 


interest  that  does  not  extend  beyond  the  borders 
of  the  country  more  immediately  affected  and 
the  promotion  and  beneficial  action  of  which 
should  be  not  merely  national,  but  international." 
He  then  continues  : 

In  the  field  of  hygiene,  this  principle  has  already  been 
acknowledged  and  followed  in  the  establiKbment  of  the 
International  Congress  of  Tuberculosis.  But  a  similar 
congress  is  greatly  desirable  for  other  disea-ses, — cancer, 
infectious  diseases,  alcoholism,  etc.  .  .  .  There  is  need, 
for  example,  of  an  international  academy  of  hygiene. 
The  term  "academy"  is  used  here  iu  the  sense  in  which 
it  occurs  in  the  title  "The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences." 
thus  designating  not  so  much  a  school  as  an  organiM- 
tion  of  scientific  men  for  the  investigation  of  facts. 
metboUs,  and  phenomena  in  whatever  domain  is  im- 
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tnediati-ly  contemplated.  Since,  however,  hygieue  »Uf»- 
tainn  »uch  intimate  relation)*  both  to  education,  on  the 
one  bMid,  »nd  to  «oeial  eoonomy,  on  the  other,  there 
iftionid  be  an  fnteriuitional  academy  of  pedagoKT,  hy- 
ifipne,  ftiid  economy,  eai  h  division  Ut  cDnstitute,  indeed, 
&ix  acAdeniy  iu  itself,  aud  to  bo  cuttipoNed  of  men  drawn 
from  all  civilised  countries  eminent  in  the  fipeciflc  sub- 
ject »od  oU  it«  niuiflntioiu,  all,  however,  to  be  under 
the  dinoliaD  sod  attparvialoii  of  •  oMitntl  body. 

The  members  of  fbem  aeveni  sabordinste 

«rad<-mie8,  in  the  plan  laid  down  1*y  Dr.  Eyck- 
inan,  are  to  hold  regular  public  meetiugs,  say  a 
week  each  year,  aeoording  to  ciTcmnstancM, 
in  some  prominont  city  or  other,  to  discuMpTac- 
tical  questions  that  are  presented  in  their  sevoral 
domains,  the  central  bureau,  however,  to  be  per- 
maaeiitly  mtabUshed  In  one  fixed  place — ^The 
Hague — and  to  be  constantly  in  session,  making 
preparations  and  laying  out  the  schemes  for  such 
annoal  meetings,  and  ftirther  carrying  on  the 
work  of  the  academy  as  a  whole.  The  wide 
scope  of  the  -work  of  tl;ese  pro]>os<)d  divisional 
academies  may  be  gathered  Iruai  the  following : 

To  fhe  aeadflmy  of  pedagogy  would  be  rabmltted 

questions  such  as  these :  Overcrowding  in  srhonls,  sim- 
plification of  spelling  and  methods  of  iuslruciiuii,  uiure 
pmetleal  manual  and  teclmical  training,  the  forming 
of  a  world-language  with  ahorthand-writing  tn  the 
eame,  uatoze,  life,  sporty  •tady-«KennlonR,  childTen'k 
playgrounds,  the  interchange  of  students  of  difTerent 
countries,  humanitarianism,  coeducation,  religiuui«t»ilu- 
eation,  special  teaching  for  the  sickly  and  backward 
aad  lor  children  with  crimiaal  InstlDota  or  other  abnor- 
mal teodeooiefs  regulation  of  parental  antborlty,  alco* 
bolism  in  mIiior%  eta. 

Hygiene  wonld  no  lonj^pr  bp  rep^arded  as  a 
mere  subdivision  of  practical  medical  science, 
bnt  as  a  oomprebensive  field  in  itself,  with  the 
art  of  lioaling  as  a  subdivision  of  that.  To  its 
academy  would  therefore  be  submitted  ail  ques- 
tions tondbing  the  fotlowing : 


St4tt«i  and  municipal  hygiene,  bospitalB,  nursing, 
prison  hygiene,  physical  and  moral  contagion,  the  con* 
test  wltb  iafections  diseaee,  the  care  of  the  inesae, 
TBcetoatlon,  Tlviseetton,  phyeleal  therapy,  hygiene  of 

the  ]>erson.  pnu-ticn!  tlit'rnpeiiticHf  hygiMM  COBttSCtSd 
with  laljor  and  hfindicrafUs,  et>c. 

The  field  of  the  academy  of  social  economy 
would  embrace  the  following  : 

Diplomacy,  political  economy,  number  of  working 
hours,  tnvlo  or  profeN4«ional  conucils,  tlie  elcotive  fnin 
chise,  militarism,  sick-fands,  insurance,  cooperation, 
|iroAt«baring,  government  ownership,  free  ^ade  and 

protection,  the  laying  out  and  building  of  cities,  means 
of  traflUc  and  transportation,  garden  cities  for  thfi  work- 
itiK  c'lHs.Kes  feMiiiiisin,  m.<  ri  niL^^r,  niatenitj  ontof  wed- 
lock, illegitimacy,  prostitution,  etc. 

In  connpction  with  tlifse  subordinato  acade- 
mieci  it  is  intended  that  not  only  sliali  libraries 
and  bureaus  of  administration  be  established, 
but  also  practical  institutes,  serving  as  a  sort  of 
experiment  stations  where  the  theories  proceed- 
ing from  the  main  academy  can  be  tested  before 
they  are  promulgated  to  tlio  world,  because  the 
central  academy  will  only  affix  its  stamp  of  ap- 
proval to  its  theories  and  send  them  abroaid 
when  they  shall  have  succeasfully  passed  the 
tests  to  bo  applied  or  sball  have  l  orn  subjected 
to  the  fullest  investigation  and  discussion. 

In  addition  to  those  already  named,  there  are 
intruded  to  lie  also  an  academy  ol  anthropology 
and  an  academy  of  the  fine  arts.  The  entire 
scheme  of  buildings  is  to  have  for  its  center 
the  already  projected  Peace  Palace,  from  which 
sball  radiate  the  avenues  at  certain  points  along 
which  the  buildings  to  be  established  for  the 
varions  pnrposes  named  shall  be  located.  The 
plan  for  the  whole  has  already  been  drawn  up 
and  published  by  K.  F.  C.  de  Bazel,  a  Belgian 
srcbiteel. 


IS  A  NEW  DEMOCRATIC  GERMANY  AT  HAND  ? 


A STUDY  of  the  "  Democratic  Evolution  "  of 
Germany  which  betrays  the  hand  of  the 
Socialist  student  appears  in  La  Revue,  signed 
'•E.  Heyliel."  This  writer  notes  that  in  the  year 
19U5  a  wave  of  unrest  and  reform  passed  over 
most  Enropean  states.  Germany  alone  hss  not 
seemed  to  stir.  He  gives  various  reasons  fur 
the  apparent  passiveness  of  the  German  people, 
suggesting  that  they  may  not  have  become  suffi- 
ciently discontented  to  move,  or  that  their  pa- 
tience is  not  yet  quite  exhausted.  Beer  and- 
alcohol,  he  thinks,  have  probably  had  much  to 
do  with  keeping  the  people  loyal.  Not  that  they 
ttne  h*bitn»l  dmnkivd^  but  Uiatthe  daily  drink- 


ing causes  lethargy  of  mind  and  body.  Another 
factor  is  religious  sentiment,  and  a  third  is  the 
fsct  that  the  Germans  have  not  hitherto  taken 
80  active  an  interest  in  political  events  as  the 
people  of  most  other  countries  have  done. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  indications  of  a  demo- 
craiir  awakening.  The  old  Prussian  discipline 
in  the  army  has  broken  down,  and  the  soldier 
will  no  longer  stand  being  treated  as  an  inferior 
being,  but  rebels  against  the  brutality  of  his  supe- 
riors. Everywhere  a  certain  independence  to- 
ward authority  is  manifesting  itself.  £lectoral 
contests  are  more  spirited,  Md  strikes  and  oUier 
popular  movementsare  on  the  increMo.  Among 
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other  general  causes  of  democratic  progress  may 
be  mmitioiied  the  ifweftd  of  pofmlar  Mttcation. 
the  establishment  of  libraries,  popular  theaters, 
reading  clubs,  musi<"  clubs,  ptr.,  the  man  of  tlir< 
people  is  beginning  io  liunk  of  other  things  than 
his  daily  life;  his  horizon  being  widened,  he 
wants  to  know  what  ia  going  on  in  the  world. 

nrDVtTiOAuaii  and  thb  obowth  or  dsmoobaot. 

Before  1870,  Germany  was  an  agricultural  coun- 
try, but  since  that  date  the  Germans  have  become 
more  and  more  industrial.  In  a  word,  the  Ger- 
man people  have  raised  their  material  and  moral 
rnridition  f^^nt^cially  in  t!ie  towns  ;  hwt  as  all 
{•rogress  is  costly,  the  working  classt?**  have  to 
pay  higher  rents,  and,  consequently,  they  demand 
highor  wages,  and  henoi'  many  of  tlie  strikes?. 
The  feudal  world,  which  lived  on  the  laud,  has 
been  crushed  by  the  young  industrial  hmrgeome. 
As  it  is  the  workers  of  the  towns  and  great  in- 
dustrial centers  w  ho  have  transformed  England 
into  a  democratic  state,  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  Germany  is  the  most  potent  factor  in 
German  democntic  evolution. 


The  democratic  evolution,  however,  is  not 
manifested  in  an  equal  degree  in  all  parts  of  the 

German  Empire.  It  is  much  more  accentuated 
in  the  sonth  and  in  the  west  than  in  the  north- 
east, and  the  states  of  the  south  and  west  are 
much  more  advanced  than  Prussia.  Nearly  all 
the  democrats  are  from  the  southern  anfl  west- 
ern states.  Still,  the  democratic  evolution  is 
very  real,  though  the  contrasts  between  the  dif- 
ferent regions  and  the  preponderance  of  Prussia 
may  seem  to  retard  it  and  give  it  something  of 
the  character  of  a  struggle  between  the  aris- 
tocratic northeast  and  the  other  regions.  The 
draw1)aek  is  tliat  ri  us.sia,  the  hejirt  of  the  em- 
pire, remams  reactionary,  while  the  democratic 
regions  are  the  provinces.  Nevertheless,  the 
triumph  of  domocraev  in  Germany  is  certain.  It 
has  already  attacked  the  army  and  the  bureau- 
cracy. The  spirit  of  revolt  is  growing  among 
the  people  ;  crimes  of  le^e  majesU  are  more  com- 
mon ;  religious  sentiment  has  disappeared  in  the 
towns,  and  is  disappearing  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts ;  and  Che  masses  are  beginning  to  play  an 
active  part  in  political  life. 


HOW  WILL  SOUTH  AFRICA  FARE  UNDER  BRITISH 

LIBERALISM? 


ONE  of  the  most  powerful  factors  in  the 
setOement  of  the  future  of  South  Africa 

is  undoubtedly  to  bo  the  Labor  wing  in  the 
present  Britisli  Parliament.  The  writer  of  an 
editorial  article  in  the  HoUandsche  Revue  (Haar- 
lem) believes  that  the  attitude  of  this  group  will 
be  the  most  important  drtennining  infliienee  of 
all.  The  English  Liberal  party,  says  this  Dutch 
review, — ^which  is,  of  course,  voicing  the  anti- 
British  sentiments, — has  a  history  with  reference 
to  South  A  frica.  It  was  this  party  which,  "  quite 
agttiuhi  the  will  and  desire  of  the  imperialistic 
elements,  conceded  independence  to  the  Boers. 
It  represents,  in  general,  in  colonial  politira  the 
principle  of  self-government.  It  also  opposed, 
though  very  feebly,  the  war  of  18W." 

Tn  "all  this  South  African  business,  war  and 
afterward,"  continues  the  writer,  the  govern- 
ment of  England  "blindly  obeyed  the  gold 
magnates  of  Johannesburg,  even  when  these 
demanded  things  which  were  bound  to  con- 
tribute in  a  high  degree  to  the  government's  loss 
of  popularity."  The  "khaki "  election  of  1900, 
this  writer  cnntendji.  resnlterl  in  a  T'ninnipt  vic- 
tory chiefly  because  of  the  extravagant  promises 
made  to  the  electors  in  England  regarding  South 
Africa. 


The  new  possessions  were  to  h»  made  a  splendid 
fltld,  not  only  for  the  employment  of  Britisih  capital,  boS 
especially  for  British  worlunen.  All  the  surploa  lalnr 
of  England  wontd  be  aMdsted  to  ro  thither,  wlwrs  a 
cninfortable  liveliliixxl  awaited  it.  The  soldiers  who 
had  served  in  Soath  Africa  could  remain  tbere,  «»- 
cttvtt  land,  and  beeoma,  in  the  near  fatniei  pnospmoias 
farmers. 

When  the  war  ended,  however,  all  these  air 
castles  collapsed.  None  of  the  promises  were 
kept. 

Nothing  came  of  the  fnrnlahing  of  land  to  the  «oI« 
diers.  The  Boers  themselves  passed  through  a  period 
of  destitution  in  which  they  were  Hubjected  to  the  (to 
them)  stnitiK'i  exporii  :ir-  sufferiiiK  liun^;iT,  and  no 
ooe  was  eager  to  obtain  land  merely  to  starve  oo  it. 
South  Africa  waa  atteriv  exhawted.  ThsM  eoaM  be 
no  talk  of  the  cniployineTit  of  great  mimbrrs  of  work- 
men there.  Tho»e  who  wort*  there  suffered  enongh 
olMBdy.  There  remaine<i  the  mines.  In  these  thpre 
wasuosoarcity  of  work,  for  their  exploitation  waa  then, 
and  is  now,  capable  of  still  more  ooIoMal  extflosioattBd 
the  Uitwatersraml  wiv-^,  and  is  yet,  far  fnini  twfnu  ex- 
ImiiHted.  Itesides,  wlien  their  exploitation  wa.H  resiiiu«d 
after  t  lie  wiir  there  was  great  lack  of  lal>or  in  Uwm. 
The  Kaffirs  had  lust  ta.<)t«  for  it.  Thiis»  Uiere  was  twm 
there  in  plenty  for  English  minen,  and  th«e«R«  «^ 
tng  and  ready  to  go  thither. 

At  thia  pointy  the  HoUUutdtdf  Rent  miter 
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asserts,  we  must  begin  to  reckon  with  the  plan 
of  the  gold  magnates  for  tlie  introduction  of 
Chinese  coolie  labor  in  the  mines  of  tlie  Trans- 
vaal. 

This  aroused  u  stomi  of  opposition.  All  cliuiNes  of 
labor  in  South  AfricA  protested  aKainst  it — natives  as 
well  AS  the  others.  la  England,  public  opinion  was  a 
unit  against  thi.H  introduction  of  slavery  into  Britisli 
territory.  .  But  the  small  clique  of  mine-owners,  which 
has  it«  shares  in  the  gold  mines  shut  up  in  it*i  safes,  was 
mightier  than  Boers,  Kaffirs,  and  English  public  opin- 
ion combined,  and  the  Chinese  were  brought  in.  With 
this  the  position  of  the  gold  barons  had  become  well- 
nigh  omnipotent.  With  the  government  entirely  on 
their  side, — utterly  subservient  to  them,  indee<l, — they 
had  besides  become  independent  of  the  labor  element  as 
well.  All  that  was  lacking  was  that  the  government 
and  control  of  the  Transvaal  should  be  put  into  their 
hands  ;  and  for  this  they  worked  indefatigably  by  giv- 
ing to  the  Transvaal  a  sort  of  self-government  in  which 
the  elective  franchise  would  be  so  manipulated  that  the 
Engli.sh  element  should  obtain  the  upper  hand,  by 
which  means  they  hoped  to  secure  that  government 
control  at  which  they  were  aiming. 

Now  the  sweeping  Liberal  victory  in  England 
has  altered  the  entire  problem. 

The  Unionist  servants  of  Beit  and  de  Beershave  been 
ousted,  and  the  Liberal  party,  ever  the  opponent  of  the 
politics  followed  by  the  clique  in  the  Transvaal,  is  once 
more  at  the  helm.  Thi.i  Liberal  party  might,  indeed, 
also  be  "managed"  but  that  it  has  come  into  power 
through  the  laboring  classes,  and  thei<e  brought  this 
about  in  no  small  measure  just  beciiuse  the  policy  of  the 
Unionists  in  South  Africa  was  wholly  in  the  favor  of 
the  gold  barons.  Should  the  Liberal  party  now,  ac- 
cording to  past  custom,  show  an  inclination  to  manage 
matters  in  South  Africa  in  the  old  fashion  and  on  the 
old  footing,  the  group  of  Labor  representatives  in  Par- 
liament will  assuredly  not  acquiesce  in  such  intention 
or  action.  Groups  of  progres.sive  representatives  have 
already  held  a  meeting  in  Pretoria  wherein  they  uttered 
threats  of  seitaration  from  Eiiglatid  in  case  opposition 
to  their  pet  desires  became  too  strong.  And  we  know 
of  what  those  Afrikandersare  capable.  At  present  they 
are  in  no  very  amiable  mood.  And  this  the  more  be- 
cause the  people  of  South  Africa  have  hud  their  fill  of 
the  trickery  and  extortions  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  the  following 
answer  of  ex  -  President  Steyn  to  Mr.  W.  T. 
Stead's  question  as  tu  what  the  Boers  expect  the 
Liberal  ministry  to  do  for  the  South  African 
states  is  of  great  interest.  This  is  what  Mr. 
Steyn  wrote  : 

1.  We  desire  that  England  shall  carry  out  the  Treaty 
of  Union  and  fulfill  the  promise  then  made. 

(o)  By  granting  complete  self-government,  such  as 
is  possessed  by  the  Cape  Colony.  The  representation 
must  be  fixed  on  an  honest  footing,  so  that  no  pre* 
ponderance  be  given  to  any  one  place.  The  su{)erficial 
extent  of  an  electoral  district  must  also  l»e  taken  into 
account.  As  concerns  the  Orange  Free  Stat**,  do  not 
attempt  to  give  tut  the  old  constitution.   Under  the 


lAJlin  MII^MSK. 

(From  a  drawing  by  8ir  Mortimer  Menpes.) 


change<l  circumstances,  this  can  no  longer  be  utilized. 
I  foresee  constant  friction,  and  even  a  clashing  between 
the  government  and  the  Council,  as  formerly  was  the 
case  lietween  the  latter  and  the  president.  Then  the 
president  could  resign  with  an  appeal  to  the  people,  and 
thus  put  an  end  to  the  difference ;  but  this  would  be 
impossible  in  the  case  of  an  appointed  governor. 

(h)  By  having  the  Dutch  language  thoroughly  taught 
in  the  schools.  At  present  this  is  mostly  botch-work. 
We  desire  that  the  two  languages  shall  be  treated  on  an 
equal  footing. 

2.  We  desire  that  England  shall  carry  out  ita  obliga- 
tions flowing  out  of  Lord  Roberts'  proclamation  and  the 
treaty  of  The  Hague. 

8.  The  Liberals  must,  according  to  their  promises, 
send  the  Chine.se  awny  out  of  the  country.  The  English 
Government  brought  them  here  ;  the  English  Govern- 
ment must  put  them  out.  It  would  not  be  nice  or  clever 
to  hide  yourselves  behind  a  so-called  judicial  power 
springing  from  electors  half  of  whom  are  neither  free 
nor  independent. 

4.  When  you  have  done  all  the  above,  then  leave  ua 
quietly  to  ourselves. 

Lord  Mllner  on  the  Problem. 

The  conservative  British  view  is  voiced  by 
Tiord  Milner  in  an  article  in  tlie  current  National 
Review.  Unfortunately,  says  the  ex-governor  of 
Britain's  African  possessions,  "the  South  Afri- 
can (luestion  has  gotten  into  the  ruts  of  party. 
That  is  the  worst  thing  that  could  have  befallen 
South  Africa  or  (ireat  Britain."  Lord  Milner 
deprecates  the  attempt  of  certain  British  Lib- 
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erals  to  "open  old  aorea."   Whatever  opinion 

limy  lio  lieM  r('ixarilin<:  tlif  riglit  or  wrong  of  the 
war  with  the  lioer  republics,  Englishmen,  says 
Lord  Milner,  are  '-all  agreed  that,  in  the  long 
run.  South  Africa  can  only  remain  within  the 
British  family  of  states  if  the  majority  of  her 
white  inh&bitants  desire,  or  at  least  acquiesce  in, 
that  poaitioii." 

IttenotneoewHwy  thatthejkhonM  all  be  fsrvently 

SttAcbed  to  Great  liritain,  or  even  to  the  British  con 
nectioD.  Bnt  it  in  necesHary  that  there  shouid  be  a 
DUcleas  in  whom  that  attachment  in  really  strong,  and 
that  tbis  nucleos  ahoald  be  powerful  eootigh  to  conn* 
terbalaoee  may  aotiTaljr  h«atU«  *I«n)«nta»  and  to  leaven 
tlM  mora  or  Imi  tndUEBrent  nuMa. 

Lord  Milner  stoutly  denies  that  there  was 
ever  an  "  ascendency  "  party  made  up  of  Britons 
in  South  Africa.  There  was  an  ascendency  party, 
he  declares,  but  it  was  never  British.  The  in- 
fluence of  wealth,  mnrpov.T.  in  this  South  Afri- 
can struggle,  which  is  not  yet  ended,  has  been 
mainly,  though  not  ezdnnvely,  on  tiie  British 


side.  It  is  not  tnie,  this  British  statesnudi  da* 
Clares,  that   the  capitaliats  made  the  war." 

So  far  is  tlint  from  l)oinK  tlie  trntli,  il.  i'  is  not 
even  true  that  the  CMpiiaiit)t»,  hs  a  body,  liMtked  with 
any  l  i.  r  1:1  the  political  movement  io  the  TrSDSVaal, 
which  audoubtedly  precipitated  the  war.  Here,  afftla, 
I  will  not  arffve  whether  or  not  a  war  would  koodct  or 
later  havf  coint'  in  any  (.as^.-.  That  is  a  matter  iif  opin- 
ion. I  dimply  state  what  I  know  when  I  aay  that  the 
movement  which  precipitated  it,  the  revolt  agdiut 
Krugerii*m,  wan  in  its  origin  a  popular,  «  spontaoeooi, 
and,  let  me  add,  an  inevitable  movement.  No  donbt, 
Home  of  the  capitalists  threw  themselves  intii  it.  I'iierf 
are  capitalists  and  capital istn.  In  the  Transvaal,  as 
elsewliere,  Kome  of  them  are  solely  ooneerned  With  their 
busineaa  interests,  and  others  have  .strong  public  in- 
tere«ta  besides.  That  men  of  the  latter  class,  if  they 
happened  to  sympatliiict]  with  the  popular  party,  should 
UMe  their  iufltutuce  in  support  of  the  caoae  they  eynpa- 
thiise  with,  was  not  nnnatnral.  Bnt  that  to  a  very  dif- 
ferent tbinK  from  stirring  np  a  factitioii;*  ajfitation  in 
order  to  iiicrea-se  t  lieir  own  wealth.  It  was  iiut  a  ca#<e, 
—in  my  time,  at  any  rate.— of  the  capitalist's  stirring 
up  the  people,  but  of  a  popular  movement  dtagging  in 
the  eapttaliata,  or,  tather,  mmds  of  tfamn. 


WHY  SHOULD  NOT  FRANCE  BECOME  JAPAN  S  BANKER? 


AN  anonymous  \  i  l  r  r  contributed  (over  the 
nom  de  plume  of  "A  Friend  of  tlu*  Alli- 
ance ")  to  La  lievtie  an  article  (quoted  from  in 
this  Rkvuw)  in  which  he  contended  that  France 
ought  not  to  lend  Russia  any  more  mnrif  y. — at 
any  rate,  not  till  Kusaia  is  free.  A  nother  anouy- 
mouB  writer  contribntes  to  a  later  issne  of  La 
JUmte  a  pica  for  a  Frsnoo-Japanese  alliance, 
chiefly  in  order  that  France  may  V»eoome  banker 
to  Japan  1  lie  compliments  tlie  magazine  on 
what  it  has  already  accomplished  in  the  matter 
of  international  initiatives,  nnii  thon  pivparr^s 
the  ground  for  a  l*'ranco- Japanese  alliance,  urg- 
ing that  it  would  be  profitable  to  France,  to 
Japan,  and  to  the  })eace  of  the  world. 

The  otily  opposition  in  France  to  a  Franco- 
Jupauese  alliance,  he  says,  could  come  from  those 
who  pretend  that  such  an  arrangement  la  incom- 
patible with  the  dignity  <>f  France^  owing  to  her 
intimate  relations  with  Russia. 

Rassia,  however,  will  do  nothing  to  hinder  it. 
On  the  contrary,  slie  recognizes  that  it  is  her 
duty  to  reestablish,  from  the  econonuc  point  of 
view,  correct  relations  with  Japan.  BoUl  nations, 
in  taet,  reckon  on  friendly  economic  relations, 
tlio  pnr«^st  pnaranteo  for  good  political  relatinns. 
liussia  will  further  the  idea  of  a  Franco- Japa- 
nese alliance,  because  the  immediate  consequence 
of  h\u  li  a  <lipIonuitic  compact  would  promote  a 
Buaso-Japaneae  raf*proc/iemen(,whioh  both  nations 


desire  but  dare  not  say  so  openly,  and  for  Russia 
it  would  signify  a  lasting  peace  in  the  Far  EmL 

jr,aPASopsoBiA  in  tbb  bepubuo. 

In  certain  French  circles  some  uneasiness  of 
another  nature  is  felt  with  reference  to  Japan. 
7he  Japanophobes  consider  the  Rnsso-Japaneee 
War  as  an  insolent  provocation  of  the  white 
race  by  the  yellow  world,  but  they  are  really 
confusing  Japanese  activity  with  aliairs  of  con- 
quest.   Under  the  mystioo-Christian  iaspintioB 
of  the  Kaiser  hav»!  arisen  apostles  of  a  new  re- 
ligion of  hatred  and  oppression,  demanding  a 
union  of  whites  against  the  yellow  races,  with 
the  object  of  preventing  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  the  latter  by  keeping  them  in  perpetual 
vassalage.    These  people  are  quite  convinced  of 
the  a^'^M-essive  character  of  Japanese  expansion. 
They  know  that  in  the  event  of  a  con  flirt  in 
Indo-China  France  would  be  niatenaliy  and 
morally  unable  to  defend  her  colonies  againit 
sucli  a  formidable  military  foe,  drunk  with  en- 
thusiasm for  conquest,  as  they  represent  the 
contemporary  Japanese  to  be.    Perhaps  this  is 
one  of  the  reasons  of  their  Japanophobia.  But 
if  Jaiian  Ijeranie  the  allv  of  Friince.  all  tliis  ft"«r 
and  suspicion  of  Japan  would  disappear,  and 
France  would  be  able  to  save  a  few  millions  out 
of  the  C'.st  of  ri:  jrjuii/.;,ti,,i,  of  i-Mloiiial  ariiiaments. 

The  advantages  of  an  alliance  belong,  how- 
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ever,  to  the  economic  order.  Japan  has  every- 
thing to  make  her  successful  in  her  enterprises — 
except  capital,  and  therefore  she  must  borrow. 
Now,  feh0  beat  tad  «a«teat  way  to  prevent  the 
yellow  races  from  hocomin]^  an  in'if^ppTiilcnt  iso- 
lated economic  power  is  to  join  them,  and  at 
present  Earbpeana  are  invited  to  do  so.  If  finro- 
pcans  neglect  tlio  opportunity  now,  the  ynllow 
races  will  have  no  need  of  tbem  twenty  years 
benoe,  and  we  shall  see,  not  the  grotesque  inv*- 
ston  of  savuge  bor«le8  imagined  by  the  Kaiser, 
but  r!i^  inevitable  decline  of  the  economic  au* 
premacy  of  the  West. 

Those  who  are  skeptical  of  Franco-Japanese 
cooperation  will  not  understand  why  Japan,  witli 
a  very  wealthy  ally  in  Eogland,  and  a  still 
wealthier  and  more  discreet  friend  in  America, 
would  prefer,  or  admit  only,  France  in  this 
powerful  syndicate.  Bat  the  reasons  are  not 
far  to  seek. 

IN   KKAI.ITY,  NO   KEAPON   FOB  MUTUAL  DlisTKlsr. 

Japan  has  always  been  much  attracted  to 
France.    Japanese  jnrispradence  is  French. 

The  grfat  Lilioral  inovt^ment  in  Japan  whs  l>i>rn 
under  French  influence.  Before  the  unfortu- 
nate Treaty  of  Simonoseki  the  French  were  the 
people  most  beloved  by  Japan,  and  to-day, 
again,  the  Fronch  bavp  Japanese  sympathies. 
M,  Motono,  when  at  Paris,  assured  the  writer 
of  this  article  that  the  Japanese  admired  the 
chivalrom  instincts  of  the  French  people  and 


the  French  Government  desirous  of  reconciling 
their  duties  of  friendship  toward  Russia  and 
loyalty  toward  Japan.  Another  Japanese  scholar 
described  the  French  race  as  probably  Che  only 
one  that  showed  no  race  prejtuficp 

^France,  in  turn,  does  not  conceal  her  afiection 
for  Japan.   She  believes  the  Japanese  capable 

of  the  most  brilliant  intelloctoal,  SQCial,  political, 
and  military  development. 

To  come  to  the  main  point,  there  is  no  more 
realistic  nation  than  the  Japanese.   .The  only 

e<'onomic  rivals  Japan  has  discoverwl  are  Qer- 
luauy,  I'lugland,  and  America,  and  as  she  does 
not  wish  to  appeal  to  the  two  latter,  her  politi* 
c\i\  frit'n(!.-t,  and  th-'msolvps  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial nations,  for  financial  support,  she  must 
look  elsewhere  for  a  hanker.  The  Anglo* Jap- 
anese alliance  ought  to  guarantee  peace,  but 
not  the  common  prosperity  of  the  contracting 
parties. 

'YYiv  banker  which  Japan  needs  is  France. 
Fi  aiicf  is  not  a  competitor  of  Japan's.  Tt  would 
be  much  easier  for  France  to  invite  Japan,  and 
assure  her  in  advance  of  a  welcome  reception, 
than  it  would  bo  for  Japan  to  come  and  knock 
at  the  door  of  France.  Before  France  can  be- 
come banker  to  Japan  there  must  be  an  official 
rapproehtment  to  eetablish  political  confidence 
between  the  two  governments  and  mutual  con- 
fidence between  the  two  nations.  If  BVance  does 
not  step  in  at  the  present  psychological  moment^ 
Germany  is  likely  to  do  so. 


POLITICAL  PARTIES  AND  CAMPAIGN  ISSUES  IN  RUSSIA. 


RUSSIAN  "  parliamentarianism,"  being  large- 
ly the  outgrowth  of  'the  work  of  Gogol, 
Tnrgenev,  Tolstoi,  and  Gorki,  is,  as  yet,  in  the 
"  philosopliical  "  stage.  Such  is  the  dictum  of 
M.  Maxim  Kovalevbki,  the  Russian  political 
economist  and  semstvo  leader.  In  an  article 
in  a  recont  number  of  the  Itevue  eU  PariSf  this 
writer  asserts,  further : 

Theoriea  of  government  In  Rassia  grow  up  only  to 
wither  Hway  wlicu  put  to  the  t*-!<t  of  upplii-nhilit y  to. 
Bay,  the  onUiiaking  peasant,  who  still  reuiaiubattavhixi 
to  hiesoDf  and  who  prefers  the  tjrraany  of  the  known  to 
the  pomible  terrors  of  the  unknown.  The  doctrinaire 
is  still  the  mau  in  evideiict;  iu  liussia.  Kach  party  may 
contain  as  many  of  hi.s  kind  as  it  numlxrs  iinlividnals. 
They  agree  vaguely  on  the  issues  that  hardly  count, 
while  they  qnarrel  ahont  the  tal  prinetple*  of  a  polti- 
leal  fdith  in  V,  h;r  h  t  hey  only  half  Ix'lieve.  Tloniogenoity, 
the  soal  of  party  government,  cxibls  only  as  a  shadow, 
aadf  In  fine,  there  is  everywhere  a  conspicuous,  but  nat- 
uial«  aliBsnee  of  the  practical  polltidan,  without  whom 
leprBssntatlTn  government,  laasmndi  as  it  entails  of 


itself  the  principle  of  party  politics^  may  be  relegated  to 
the  shade  of  Acheron. 

Before  proceeding  to  an  ennmeration  or  a  de- 

l;u'li  il  account  of  tin-  jiolitical  tenets  held  by  the 
parties  now  iu  process  of  development,  M.  Ko- 
valevski  bids  the  enthusiast  put  aside  the  notion 
that  (  '/.ardoin  is  as  yet  in  danger  of  the  fate  tliat 
overtook  t!ic  I'ntirbons.  It  must  be  remem'  t  i  ed 
that  the  (  zar  is  the  head  of  the  Church  of 
Russia  as  well  as  of  the  empire.  The  sacrosanct 
regard  fur  liim  lield  liy  tlic  prasant  (and  tl;e 
peasant  represents  80  per  cent,  of  the  population) 
transcends  the  nnderstanding  of  men  who  have 
not  lived  in  the  land.  The  Czar  is,  for  the 
muzliik.what  Mohammed  is  fur  the  pious  >rnslpin, 
— only  second  to  the  Creator  Himself.  The  idea, 
therefore,  of  an  elective  presidency  in  Russia 
must  bo  deferrcil  till  the  people  who  cultivate  the 
soil  have  learned  the  truth,  by  education. 
Apart  from  the  Conservative,  or  Autocratic, 
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I.  When  a  crab  has  shed  his  shell  (Abeolotlsm)  he  retires 
into  hiding. 


i.  As,  tAxju  us  h«  has  grown  a  new  one  be  returns. 


THE  AtrrocRATic  PAitTY.— From  KladderadaUch  (Berlin). 

party,  there  are  four  others  in  whose  future  tlie 
fate  of  constitutional  Russia  is  more  or  less 
closely  bound  up.  They  are  what  may  be  called 
tlie  Populist  party,  the  Social  Democrats,,  the 
(Constitutional  Democrats,  and  the  Liberal  Re- 
form party.  Through  the  aspirations,  strivings, 
and  attempts  at  coherent  organization  of  all  ex- 
isting ix)litical  sects  M.  Kovalevski  discerns 
three  main  principles  at  work  in  Russia  to  day. 
TliPse  are  :  The  maintenance  of  the  siatus  <fuo, 
naturally  desired  by  the  Conservative  party. 
An  insistence  by  the  progressive  classes  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  Rights  of  Man.  The  building, 
by  the  Reformers,  of  a  great  middle  class  into 
a  cohesive  and  systematic  bulwark,  as  the  true 
supj>ort  of  a  constitutional  state. 

Of  the  four  eh'ments  of  reform,  tne  Populist 
party  looms  largest  in  Russian  affairs,  for  tlie 
reason  that  it  claims  to  represent  the  number 
most  in  evidence,  the  land  laborers.  The  advo- 
cates of  a  strong  agrarian  policy,  they  hold 
that  no  party  can  havo  any  permanent  influence 
without  supporting  a  definite  programme  for 
assuring  the  welfare  of  the  rural  populations,  a 
policy  wliich  would  appear  plau8il)le  enough, 
since  three-fourths  of  the  land  in  Russia  belongs, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  peasantry. 


On  the  welfare  of  the  agricnltnral  classes  depends 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  empire,  which  derires 
its  wealth  largely  from  its  cereal  exports,  and  not  from 
its  nianiifact Tires.  It  is  a  fiacred  t«net  of  this  Populirt 
party  that  the  Slav  world,  and  Russia  above  all,  can 
work  out  its  own  salvation  by  federating  alt  the  agri- 
cultural communes  of  the  nation  and  by  adopting  the 
principle  of  co-production,  a  grandiose  design,  which 
e.xplainH  the  meaning  of  their  motto,  "Tlie  Land  and 
Liberty,"  and  by  which  the  Russian  Empire  would  be- 
come a  federation  of  districts,  with  a  strong  central 
reprcsentiitive  government. 

The  Social  Democrats  are  confessedly  Marxian, 
and  their  doctrines  are  plainly  those  of  Ger- 
many. They  condemn  the  system  of  land  tenure 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  progress 
of  the  common  people.  Their  cry  is  for  indus- 
tries and  the  capital  necessary  to  promote  them. 
The  pioneers  of  liberty,  wliich,  they  hold,  is 
to  be  realized  in  an  adjustment  of  the  relative 
positions  of  capital  and  labor,  they  seek  a  con- 
stitutional regime,  based  on  representative  gov- 
ernment. 

They  ask  a  constitution  based  on  universal  Huffrage 
and  a  recognition  of  the  public  rights  of  man.  Tiirjr 
are  the  unswerving  supporters  of  the  workman,  who, 
in  his  turn,  tnists  them  implicitly.  All  the  great  strikes 
and  labor  movements  of  recent  years  have  been  engi- 
neered by  them,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  thirty 
years  ago  to  go  on  strike  was  in  Russia  a  penal  offense 
it  will  be  seen  in  how  far  they  have  become  pn.>gres6ive. 
Their  influence  is  euornioiia,  and  they  have  been  called 
"  the  liquidators  of  social  order." 

Democracy  and  Equality  "  is  the  motto  of 
the  Constitutional  Democrats,  who  owe  their 
origin  to  secret  societies  formed  by  Russian 
officers  who  returned  from  Paris  in  1815,  after 
the  downfall  of  Napoleon.  This  party  dreams 
of  a  constitutional  state  like  England. 

Strongly  centralistic  in  their  political  notions,  they 
reject  altogether  the  idea  of  local  autonomy.  They  ask 
for  luiiversal  male  suffrage ;  general  and  free  ednca- 
tion  ;  drastic  modifications  in  the  tariff,  to  expedite 
commercial  develupiuent ;  direct  taxation,  and  death 
duties.  Formerly  very  influential,  a  violent  schism  of 
late  occurred  iu  its  ranks  on  the  passing  of  a  vote  by 
the  Komst  vos  promising  to  grant  a  measure  of  autonomy 
to  Poland.  This  le<l  to  a  secession  from  the  Constitu- 
tional Democrats, —or  fladicals,  some  called  them,— of 
a  large  Ixnly  uf  opponents  of  Polish  autonomy.  These 
formed  themselves  into  the  present  fourth  party,  or 
party  of  Liberal  reform. 

The  Liberal  Reform  party  accepts,  but  with 
important  modifications,  the  electoral  laws  of 
the  original  body.  They  are  the  most  fervent 
partisans  of  equality  before  the  law.  They  would 
better  the  conditions  of  labor,  as  l)eing  the  only 
means  by  which  to  create  a  great  industrial  army. 
Free  education  they  insist  upon,  and,  finally, 
the  reorganization  of  both  army  and  navy  is  • 
large  item  on  their  programme. 
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SIR  OLIVER  LODGE  ON  THE  DWiNE  ELEMENT  IN 

CHRISTIANITY. 


THE  article  contributed  >>y  Sir  Oliver  Ijodge, 
the  great  English  physicist,  to  the  Hibbtrt 
Journal  (I^ondon)  fi>r  April  is  a  cli'ar  and  ex- 
plicit answer  to  the  challenge  which  is  addressed 
to  every  man.  It  will  horrify  many ;  it  will 
bring  a  welcome  ray  of  light  to  others.  For  liis 
faith  in  the  divinity  of  Christ  demands  as  its 
foondation  a  denial  of  what  many  regard  as  the 
fundamentals  of  tha  Christian  creed.  In  Sir 
Oliver  Lod^jo's  conception  of  tlu!  divinity  of 
Christ  it  is  essential  that  he  shuuld  uut  have  been 
miracQlonsly  eoneeivttd,  that  he  should  not  have 
bt'ffTi  miraculously  rcsurrprted,  and  that  he  slmuld 
not  have  ascended  up  into  heaven.  Instead  of 
being  &  man  unique,  exceptional,  apart,  the  whole 
significance  of  the  incarnation  lies  in  what  Sir 
Oliver  I.odp:©  calls  "the  ununiqueness  of  his  or- 
dinary huiiiariity."  We  do  not  take  it  that  Sir 
Oliver  Lod^'f  di  nies  the  possibility  of  the  concep* 
tion  l>y  ilie  Virgin,  or  of  the  resurrection,  or  of 
the  ascension.  He  merely  maintains  that  if  such 
things  happened  in  tibe  case  of  Christ,  they  are  poe* 
sibilities  latent  in  humanity,  and  may  yft  become 
the  common  experience  of  mankind.     He  says  : 

Tbe  exoepti(Hial  glorification  of  hb  Uxly  is  a  pious 
hwwiy  a  lummf  whieb  misaea  the  truth  lying  open  to 
our  f  y»'s  His  humanity  Ih  to  be  recognized  as  realand 
ordinary  anil  t  horough  and  complete ;  uotiu  middle  life 
alone,  but  at  birth  aiulat  ,u  h  and  aftt-rdeatli.  What- 
ever happened  to  bim  may  happen  to  any  one  of  us,  pro- 
vldsd  we  attain  the  appropriate  altitude,— an  altitude 
which,  whether  within  onr  iudividuAl  raaohog  not,  is 
wiHuredly  witbiu  nsach  of  huiuauity. 

BIX  Klin>8  OF  OHBlSmmVT  AMD  ONB  MOBS. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge  describes  six  kinds  of  Chris* 
tiantty,  and  tlion  aij^is  his  own.  The  first  is  the 
evanpflical  or  Pauline  ;  tlie  second  the  Barer- 
doul,  which  claims  to  have  Peter  as  its  patron 
saint;  the  third  u  the  practical  school,  with 
JauK-s  as  its  law  f^nver  ;  tlie  fourth,  tlir;  mystical 
or  emotional,  associated  with  St.  John  ;  the  fifth, 
the  Christianity  of  M.  Pobyedonoetsev,  which  he 
calla  *' governing  or  hierarchical  (.'hristianity," 
and  which  he  regards  aa  the  8f>erial  ofTsprinp  of 
the  Evil  One;  the  sixth  is  tlio  t  hn.stiHiiity  of 
Jeans  of  Nazareth.  To  these  six  Sir  Oliver 
liOdge  adds  his  own,  which,  he  claims,  embodies 
the  essential  truth  of  all  pagan  and  of  all  other 
religions.  That  seyenth  form  of  Christianity  is 
tha  pantheistic, which  recognizes  Christ  as  divine, 
because  it  sees  in  him  the  highest  point  yet 
reached  of  the  manifestation  of  the  God  who  is 
immanent  in  all  things.  The  incarnation  is  the 
intenaafication  of  the  doctrine  of  immanence. 


TUK  ESSKNTI^lI.  KLKUENT  OF   CHBISTI AXITY. 

.Sir  0':v*  r  I.  due  inclines  to  the  belief  that 
the  kind  ol  reiigion  taught  and  intended  hy 
Jesus  himself  was  a  blend  of  numbers  one  and 
three,  or  a  Paul  James  mixture.  The  worsliip 
of  God  as  a  spirit  and  the  service  of  man  as  a 
brother  are  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  pure 
Christian  faith,  but  its  fundamental  sub  stratum 
lies  in  the  con<  '  titic)n  of  a  human  God.  a  cruci- 
fied God,  not  apart  iioiii  the  universe,  but  imma- 
nent in  every  part  of  it  revealed  in  the  incarna- 
tion. Evolution  is  the  emerging  of  (Jod  in 
and  through  matter.  Man  is  the  highest  point 
reached,  and  Jesus  the  loftiest  peak  of  humanity. 
What  he  reached  we  may  all  hereafter  attain. 
In  Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  eyes,  the  whole  value  of 
Christianity  lies  in  the  denial  of  the  supernormal 
difference  between  Christ  and  the  ordinary  man. 
Usually,  tlieolofrians  level  Je:  us  up  to  the  infi. 
nite.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  levels  the  infinite  down 
to  man.  Jesus  is  the  mean  term,  the  meeting- 
point  at  which  tlie  nature  of  one  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  other  are  most  fully  revealed. 

"THE  IXCARNATE  SPIRIT  OF"  HUMANITT." 

AVhat  is  the  Ood  whom  Christ  revealed  ?  Tt 
is  "  the  incarnate  spirit  of  liumanity,  or,  rather, 
the  incarnate  spirit  of  humanity  is  reeogniaed 
as  a  real  intrinsic  y-iirt  of  Crod."  In  the  life- 
blood  of  Christianity  this  is  the  most  vital  ele- 
ment, and  it  ia  the  root  fact  underlying  the 
superstitions  of  idolatry  and  all  varieties  of 
anthropomorphism.    Sir  Oliver  Lodge  says : 

The  ChriHtiau  idea  of  God  in  not  that  nf  a  being  out- 
side the  univente,  above  its  struggles  and  advuuccii, 
lookiiiK  oti  and  taking  no  part  in  the  process,  solely 
exalted,  benefioeut,  self-determined,  auU  complete;  no, 
It  is  alae  that  of  a  God  who  loves,  who  jmini*,  who  anf- 
fers,  who  keenly  laments  the  retwllion.s  and  niis^iuided 
activity  of  the  free  agents  hrouKht  into  fx'ing  by  him- 
self, who  enters  into  the  storm  mid  contlkt,  mid  is  sub- 
ject to  Gondttloos  as  the  Soul  of  it  all ;  oonditloos  not 
•rtlfleial  and  transitory,  bnt  Inherent  f  n  the  procBas  of 
prixlucinp  free  and  conscious  Iwlngs,  and  fsseutial  to 
the  full  self-developnietit  even  of  Deity.  It  Ih  a  uiar- 
velousaud  bewildering  thought,  but,  wbateverits  value, 
and  whether  it  bean  altimatererelation  or  not|  it  ia  the 
revelation  of  Christ 

This  may  seem  heretical  to  many.   Sir  Oliver 

Lodge  consoles  himself  l>y  reflecting  that  it  cer- 
tainly seems  blasphemous  to  the  contemporaries 
of  Christ,  but  "  this  was  the  idea  he  grasped  dur- 
ing those  forty  days  of  si>litary  communioD  and 
never  subsequently  let  go." 
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IMPROVING  TH£  AIR  OF  OUR  GREAT  CITIES.  , 


THE  hygienic  importance  of  minimising  the 
(Inst  atid  siuoko  inciiient  to  great  centers 
of  populatiou  or  iudustry  is  set  forth  in  detail 
by  Profeeaor  Hucppe,  of  Prague,  in  a  recent  ia* 
sue  of  Die  Wochc.  Tlie  gases  that  escape  from 
cooking  are  not  aafficiently  concentrated  to  be 
harmful,  he  informs  us.  It  hat,  besides,  been 
shown  that  formaldehyde,  an  efficient  air-disin- 
fectant, results  frofn  the  proposs.  but  it  is  too 
inconsiderable  to  play  mucii  part  in  neutralizing 
the  noxiotis  gases  of  cities.  The  inhalation  of 
|iUre  coal-dtist  in  moderate  qviautities  wouUI  not 
be  injurious,  but  soot  unites  the  poisonous  gases, 
and  the  two  factors  thus  inhaled  are  harmful. 

It  has  of  late  yean  been  obtterved  by  various  Inve^' 
tigators  tliatcoDcvmnUy  with  the  decrease  of  tutier- 
caloeis  there  has  been  an  tncfeaeeof  aente  lung  troubles, 

ami  that  in  rc«intis  wh«*rc  thori-  is  ;i  j^rcat  (Icil  of  siimke, 
as  in  SilcMia  and  along  the  Rhine,  acut«  Iuuk  troubles 
have  multiplied  very  eooviderably.  Coal-smoke  seems 
actually  to  dispose  one  to  nuch  lung  ailments,  and  to 
accelerate  the  course  of  contiumjrtion.  In  view  of  new 
rt'W'arches,  iiidnstriiil  cuiict-riis  will  perforif  Ii.im'  to  l>o 
more  tractable  than  they  have  hitherto  l>ceQ.  It  does 
not  pay  tbem  to  eonsoiae  the  »nioke ;  therefore,  they 
inflict  it  upon  their  HurroundinKs.  The  state  can  no 
longer  stand  by  and  Buffer  8uch  injury  to  the  com- 
munity ;  it  will  lijivo  to  inHist  upon  a  ri  im-ily  of  i  lie  evil. 
Improvements  in  the  firing  apparatus,  and  the  use  of 
fuel  In  a  powdend,  liquid,  or  gaaeona  form,  etc.,  point 
thp  way  whiph  indu^trj'  miRht  follow  and  thereby 
abolish  the  HuuiUiry  evilb  and  at  the  same  time  Ixitter 
exploit  the  fuel  used. 

As  for  thsstrest-dnst^  pure  mineral  (hist  would 

not  arouse  special  concern  were  it  not  tliat  it  may 
contain  germs  which  fasten  upon  the  inucuud 
membrane,  especially  if  it  is  in  any  way  affected. 
Paving  tniiterials  differ  as  rofjards  the  aiimunt  of 
abrasion  aud  dust  produced.  It  has,  for  exam- 
ple, been  found  that  asphalt  paving  produces 
only  about  one  tenth  the  sweepings  that  macada- 
mized or  granite  pavings  do  ;  this  shows  the 
comparative  wear  of  the  materials,  Aud  in  tlie 
busy  centers  of  towns  t:i<  Inving  of  noiseless 
jinveiiif'tits  serves  a  soiial  need  as  well.  Hut 
dust,  owing  to  Its  properties,  constitutes  a  de- 
cided danger,  particularly  for  (he  respiratory  ori- 
gans and  the  niucoti.s  iin  riil  rano  of  the  eye,  so 
that  its  removal  is  as  urgent  a  need  as  the  fight 
against  the  smoke  nuissnco. 

The  injurious  conditions  of  the  street  obtain 
in  our  houses  jls  well.  Like  causes  operate  there 
to  vitiate  the  air, — the  wear  of  household  objects, 
lighting  and  heating,  and  the  greater  concentra- 
tion rendi-rs  ffinditi. fi'I  iilionally  datiireronn. 
Besides,  we  biing  in  the  dirt  of  the  street  with 
our  shoes,  while  the  Japanese  removes  his  before 
entering.   Qar  women,  moreover,  so  aensitivs 


otherwise  to  all  forms  of  ancleanline.^s,  drsgin 
conf^idcrabio  i[iiaiititiep  of  dirt  with  tlit'ir  dresses. 

In.Heekingtoremo%*et)ii'<liist  from  nmus they  Khoald 
be  left  anoccupied  for  a  while,  giving  the  dost  a  chance 
to  little  upon  floor  nnd  furniture,  and  then  be  radically 
removed  by  a  damp  cloth.  There  are  some  thiDK»— 
»<)>tly  art  objects,  fine  woods — to  whirh  only  dry  cloths 
may  be  applietl ;  theve  clotiui  should  be  washed,  not 
merely  shaken,  after  nsiog  tbem.  A  room  should  be 
fre({uently  aired  by  a  vigorous  exchange  of  the  inner 
with  the  at  any  rate  better  outer  air  by  opening  the 
u  iiidows  ;it  iit<)()er  time»  of  t  lie  ttay.  The  hygienic  aim- 
paign  against  carpets,  portidreH,  mad  so  on,  was  carried 
to  the  point  of  aiteardity.  Tbeee  artlelea  are,  In  Itet, 
du«t>catchers,  abstracting  a  considcmhlp  quantity  of 
dust  and  the  organisms  clinging;  to  it  from  tlie  aimo»- 
phere  of  the  room.  They  s-honlil,  of  conr-.o,  not  he 
beaten  in  the  rooms,  but  their  unsanitary  qualities  an 
otherwbM  too  Mllgtbt  to  eauae  ooneem ;  and  by  all  mcaai 
exp<i«ie  tliein  t  1  rhf  liirht.  the  most  important  of  all  dis- 
infectuuts.  iinchmaini  scatters sawduKt saturated  with 
parafllne  on  the  floor  in  the  evening  ;  this  becoming  im- 
pregnated with  dust  daring  the  night,  is  then  swept  out 
In  the  morning,  resulting  in  a  total  and  bannleBe  le- 
inoval  of  the  dust. 

but  such  precautions,  which  every  house- 
kee|>er  can  observe,  will  not  l>e  fully  efficaciuus 
until  measures  against  street^dirt  are  carried 
out.  Building  laws  in  consonance  with  nimlern 
advancement  are  indispensable  preliminaries 
We  may  even  in  the  dirtiest  cities  obtain  toler- 
alily  pur.--  air  if  the  opon  spaces  in  th-.-  oourtj« 
are  converted  into  gardens ;  if  in  the  suburbs 
front  gardens  are  a  requirement ;  if  the  dwell- 
ing and  industrial  sections  are  separated  and 
made  accessible  to  each  other  by  street  rail- 
ways. How  important  it  is  to  have  proper 
vegetation  in  gardens  and  yards  is  shown  by 
tilt'  irnmnnse  (|iiantities  <.>f  dust  that  adheie  tO 
the  plants  nearest  the  street. 

Even  with  improved  pavements,  means  must 
be  devised  for  the  removal  of  the  inevitable 
dust.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  horses  are  the 
chief  source  of  dust,  a  physician  has  suggested 
attadiing  some  arrangement  to  vehicles  to  gather 
up  tlie  excrement.  He  is  convincrd  that  if  this 
were  done  the  streets  of  a  city  would  be  almost 
as  pure  and  clean  as  garden  paths,  tlist  sidcaeie 
and  death  wouM  be  diminished,  and  the  amen- 
ities of  city  life  be  considerably  increased. 

As  to  methods  of  removing  street-dost,  we 
are  still  in  the  e.xperimental  stage  ;  but  for  the 
present,  sprinkliiiir  tlto  streets  with  waU^r,  despite 
some  unpleasant  features,  is  decidedly  indispen- 
sable. Some  of  these  drawbacks  may  peihspi 
Vh'  t  i'inove  l  1y  an  admixtm  e  of  petroleum  or  tir 
products  ;  thus,  by  adding  1  per  cent,  of  f 
plicit  a  single  sprinkling  a  day  suflBced  to  keep  s 
Street  free  of  dust 
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LteAOMQ  AItTlCL£S  OP  THte  MOnTH.  M 
EYES  AND  EARS  THAT  MIGHT  BE  SAVED. 


TN  %  contribution  to  a  recent  riumiH  r  of  the 
Medical  Rrr-inf.  wllich  lio  8t\  I*'3  "  An  Appeal 

to  the  General  Practitioner,"  Dr.  tSamuel  W'al- 
liaa  pays  specisl  attention  to  the  oaqmb  of  atrophy 

if  tIip  optic  nervo  find  the  lugs  of  the  si  nse  of 
hearing  tb*t  is  sometimes  associated  with  it  or 
follows  in  its  wake.  After  a  brief  reference  to 
the  pathological  conditions  that  are  ni<-st  fro- 
qiientlv  rpsponaible  f^r  tlio  loss  of  si^ht  and 
heanii}^.  the  author  states  that,  following  souih 
serious  accident,  mental  explosion,  or  psychic 
sliock,  sulijf'ct.<  liav<>  hcon  known  tf>rptirc  witf:  ap- 
parently unimpaired  vision  to  awake  next  morn- 
ing  totally  blind.  In  many  cases,  however,  the 
Cftiise  cannot  be  positively  or  satisfactorily  traced. 

The  prinif  oliject  of  tlils  jiajver  [says  tlic  niiflior]  Is 
to  make  an  earoe»it  appe^il  to  tbe  geueral  prH<  litioiier 
to  make  a  renewed  and  much  more  thorough  »ttudy  of 
tiiess  anfortaaata  and  distreaiiiikg  eamn  which  are 
apparently  IwoomlliK  more  and  more  freqnent  fn  every 
comnmiiity,  with  a  view  to  saving  tluiu^aruls  of  |>aip4 
of  eyeK,— oft4^u  pathetic  &ih1  uaquentiuuHbly  innocent 
palts  lit  eyes, — and  ctlier  tbousandn  of  earn,  that  are 
BOW  permitted  to  drift  slowly  into  the  realms  of  hope* 
Ism  night  and  perpetual  silenoa. 

Dr.  WsUian  maintains  that,  whatever  the  pri> 
mary  cause  of  atropliy  of  the  optic  or  any  other 

nfrve.  the  ©ssential  of  that  cause  is  starvation  of 
the  nerve.  This  may  arise  from  any  accident  or 
process  that  causes  pressure  npon  the  nerve  or 
upon  till.'  IjIooiI  vf'SSi'ls  supplyin<»;  itwitli  nutrition. 

After  a  consideration  of  the  drugs  employed 
in  the  treatment  of  what  the  doctor  truly  con- 
siders a  human  calamity,  he  insists  that  these 
eases  should  Ik*  rfftrred  to  the  general  practi- 
tioner, becaus*'  tht-se  subjects,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, are  the  victims  of  gome  abnormal  state  of 
the  blood.  "  A  majority  of  them,"  says  hs^ "  are 


badly  nourished.  Tliis  den  s  not  imply  that  they 
are  undrrffd, —more  of  them  are  overfed,  and 
as  a  rule  all  of  thorn  are  injudiciously  fed.  As 
a  result,  they  are  in  a  state  of  morbid  metabol> 
ism."  'I'li.it  is  to  say,  in  a  state  involving  a 
destructive  change  in  the  intiinato  condition  of 
the  cells.  For  this  resson.  Dr.  Wsllian  holds 
tliat  the  general  practitioner,  and  not  tlwocu  .:.st. 
is  till'  man  who  is  most  thoroughly  prepared  to 
Lake  tliesu  coses  under  his  immediate  obg<'i-vaUun. 

He  thinks  that  a  majority  will  be  found  to  be 
bad  frtMlcrs,  ronsnming  too  mtirh  stan-li  and  ton 
little  refuse,  too  much  nitrogenous  food  and  too 
little  oxygen.  A  rigidly  correct  diet  will  re- 
store a  condition  of  normal  instead  of  the  mor- 
bid metabolism  that  Las  )jec<jme  a  habit.  I'he 
author  believes  that  in  these  cases  the  diet 
should  be  further  restricted  in  the  matter  of 
starches,  sweets,  and  concent  rateil  foods. 

The  modern  tendency  is  toward  au  excessive  con- 
nnmpiton  of  earhohjrdntes.  In  fact,  ihix  tendency  has 

1>pooTn<*  «o  miivprsnlly  p-ttHbliKhnl  as  n  national  habit 
that  the  "  prepared  '  and  "  pre«U>{e»te<l  "  fu<j<l  venders 
arc  no  longer  content  to  cater  to  invalid.s  who  have  loi^t 
the  power  to  prepare  and  digest  their  own  food,  but  are 
loudly  advocating  their  multinomial  producui,  of  which 
non-proteid  ntarch  is  the  invariable  haxis  for  gonr-ral 
consinnptioi).  In  the  face  of  the  only  spiisniodic  au«i 
passive  protests  of  tlie  i)u-<lical  profcBsion  the  abnost 
universal  adoption  of  these  ready>to-eatand  temptingly 
elegant  dishes  have  Iweome  a  menaoe  to  the  future  of 
the  race ;  .  .  .  niastirat ion  is  now  Bcrnniiilished  by  the 
machinery  of  the  mills,  and  the  balance  of  the  digebtive 
ac  t  i  H  largely  performed  in  tlM  IsboratmlSB  of  the  food* 
vendent. 

The  doctor  points  out  that  the  dietary  pre- 
scribed  for  these  patients  must  be  rich  in  plios. 
phates  and  nerve-nourishing  elements,  and  par. 
tieularly  reoommends  wheat  and  tbe  yolks  of  eggs. 


IS  PERSIA  TO  B£COM£  A  SECOND  MOROCCO? 


IN  his  comment  on  the  results  of  the  Morocco 
conference,  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon,  writing  in  the 

current  Onnfpmpnrrrry  Revit-ii\  asserts  (what  wo 
bAve  already  intimated  in  our  editorial  pages) 
th*t  this  famous  conference  decided  questions 
quite  distinct  from  the  Morocco  problem,  some 
of  them  referring  to  c  omplicated  situations  in 
the  Near  East.  Dr.  Dillon  believes  that  i'eisia 
is  tbe  next  independent  Mohammedan  power  to 
be  conton^ied  fwr  by  the  ambitions  F.nropean 
nations.  German  influence  at  the  I'ersiau  capi- 
tal, he  declares,  is  incressing.  and  has  always 
been  exerted  contrary  to  British  interests.  He 


intimates  that  tlie  IJerlin  guvernniGnt.  in  conced- 
ing the  major  part  of  France's  claims  with  re- 
gard to  Morocco,  did  so  in  exchange  for  the 
withdrawal  of  France's  opposition  to  German 
"  intrigue"  in  Asia  Minor,  particularly  in  PershL 
He  propliesies  that  French  capital  will  be  per- 
mitted to  participate  in  the  construction  of  the 
Bagdad  Railroad.  Some  years  ago,  just  as 
England  and  France  were  about  to  undertske 
the  constmf'tion  of  this  railroad,  Hns-^^ian  op 
position  became  so  strong  that  the  scheme  was 
dropped.  Now,  however,  Dr.  Dillon  lielieves, 
things  have  changed,  so  that  *'  if  M.  Sarrien  sees 
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his  way  to  support  Gfiniany  with  money  and 
credit  in  Asia  Aiinor  the  Kaiser  will  magnani- 
mously yield  everything  in  Morocco." 

The  Slsnlfloance  of  the  Bagdad  Railroad. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  Mune  time 

as  the  German  Kaiser's  mticli  discussed  visit  to 
Constantinople,  several  years  ago,  a  concession 
was  granted  to  German  capitalists  to  construct 
tills  liugdad  Uailroad.  For  many  yean  it  has 
Ijeen  the  dream  of  Knglishmen  to  mnnect  cen- 
tral Asia  Minor  and  the  Persian  Gulf  by  a  rail- 
road to  be  coDBtracted  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  Euplirates,  whicli  would  op^n  a  new 
gateway  to  India.  The  Persian  (Government  be- 
lieved in  a  railroad  also,  bnt  its  dreftm  was  of  a 
connection  between  Bagdad  and  Constantinci [>]••. 
this  chii'fly  for  military  reasons.  During  the 
past  twenty-live  years,  since  England  s  occupa- 
tion of  Egypt,  German  interests  have  been  ex- 
tended, quietly  but  surely,  throughout  Asia  Mi- 
nor, and  German  trade  has  increased  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  Oerraan  capitalists  have  invested 
heavily  in  the  Anatolian  Railroad.  The  exten- 
sion of  Germany's  prestige  finally  secured  for 
her  the  concession.  In  1K'J9,  the  German  Ana- 
tolian Company,  in  association  with  French  co- 
operation representing  the  Ottoman  Bank,  began 
some  work  on  the  Bagdad  Bailroad.  The  shares 
in  this  enterprise  were  divided,  40  per  oent.  to 
the  French  group,  and  GO  per  cent.  tO  the  ^yil* 
dicate  representing  German  capital. 


Dr.  Diepenhorst,  a  German  explorer,  writing 
in  the  Turmer  (Fraokfort-on-Main).  describes  the 
construction  of  this  railroad,  and  deprecates  the 
fact  that  it  was  not  double-tracked  at  the  begin- 
ning. The  road  has  already,  he  declares,  given 
tremendous  impetus  to  tlie  ec<»nomif  iltvelop- 
meat  of  the  region  through  wliich  it  runs.  This 
Babylonian  country  is  ever  fertile,  and  only 
needs  the  vivifying  touch  of  water  to  restore  it 
to  its  nncient  jiroductivity.  The  Bagdad  Rail 
road  is  not  yet  completed,  and  Dr.  Diepenhorst 
believes  that  it  will  yet  be  many  years  before 
it  is  able  t  )  ]M'rfi'rm  to  thi!  full  toe  eoonomie 
mission  intended  by  its  projectors. 

Russian  Competition  for  Persian  Trade. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  Russia's  opposition  to 
the  Bagdad  Kailroad  is  the  fear  of  her  merchaats 
that  German  and  English  goods  will  sapplaat 

their  own  products  in  Persia  wlien  this  railroad 
becomes  a  complete  reality.  Russia's  hold  on 
Persian  trade  is  already  very  strong.  The  Tima 
o//fl{fia(  Bom  bay)  believes  that  if  India  and  Great 
Britain  are  to  hold  their  own  in  Persian  niarketa 
they  must  closely  study  Kussiau  methods.  iSayii 
this  Indian  journal : 

The  conflict  will  be  a  hard  one,  because  Sosria  poa 
sSBseH  certain  ad vaotSflSS  which  India  can  nerer  hope 

to  enjoy.  One  is.  an  Mr.  Newoomen  riKbtly  points  ont, 
the  nijsolute  idtiitity  of  Rus.Hiaii  trmie  ami  Rustuan 
politics;  but,  tliough  Great  Uritnin  is  not  likely  to  as- 
Himilate  her  methods  to  those  of  }iui»ia  id  this  respect, 
it  is  permissible  to  point  out  that  British  policy  in  Pfenis 
mlKht  well  be  more  closely  asKOciated  with  commercial 
aspinitioiis  than  is  the  Ci\.^'  fit  pri'M-nt.  Tlu»  briMiil  ideii- 
tificatioii  of  trade  and  politics  is  not,  however,  the  only 
advantage  that  the  Ruwian  merchant  enjoj*.  Ba  b 
snbaldiaed  In  every  ooocelvable  manner. 

The  Character  of  Ruaao-Paralan  Trade. 

During  the  last  century  Russian  trade  with  Per 
sia  advanced  from  practically  nothing  to  twenty  | 
million  rubles  annually,  almost  the  entire  ineresse 

being  made  from  1890  to  1900.    In  llto.i.  n  ^r.'  | 
than  one-half  of  the  eighty  million  rubles  of  IVr  | 
sia  s  foreign  trade  was  in  the  hands  of  Ru8si:iu». 
A  writer  in  the  St.  Petersburg  illustrated  weekly  | 
the  S'ira  attributes  this  success  not  so  much  \ 
the  enterprise  and  ability  of  the  Russian  mer-  ' 
chantsasto Russia's geographical  position.  Eng- 
lish competition,  however,  he  continues,  is  press- 
ing Russia  hard.    The  Russians  liold  control  of 
the  sugar  market,  and,  since  they  can  send  all 
their  goods  overland,  will  probably  continuf>  to 
do  so.     In  llK)'_»-(t;),  of  the  twelve  million  rubies' 
worth  of  sugar  imported  into  Persia,  Russias 
share  was  more  than  ten  millions.    Rosstsn  nsr 
chants.  ;ilso.  control  the  kerosene  and  crude-oil 
trade,  and  are  getting  the  upper  hand  in  the  im- 
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porting  of  cotton  fabrics.  German  and  Englisli 
trade,  however,  as  hM  been  already  mentioned, 

is  increasing  with  remarkahlo  strides,  and  within 
the  past  twenty-five  years,  in  total  volume.  Ger- 
many has  crowded  Russia  into  third  place,  Eng- 
land standing  first.    *<The  decline  of  Russian 

trade  is  duo  to  tlie  passive  attitude  of  Russian 
merchants.   German  and  French  drug  firms  have 


Stores  in  Teheran,  whereas  Russian  merchants 
•end  no  representatives,  but  onty  teod  catalogaes.** 

The  writer  in  this  Russian  jx'riodiral  fears  coin- 
petition  from  British  India,  which,  he  believes, 
will  increase  rapidly  with  the  completion  of  the 
Indian  railroads  thron^^h  A  f glianistan.  This,  ho 
says,  will  bring  England  into  Persia,  while  the 
Bagdad  Railroad  is  already  bringing  Germany. 


THE  AUTOMOBILE  liNDUSTRY  IN  AMERICA. 


AMERICA  is  now  making  more  automoViilea 
than  England,  Germany,  Italy,  or  even 
France.  This  statement  is  made  in  the  May 
nnmber  of  PearKons  Magazine  by  Herbert  N. 
Casson.  and  is  based  upon  figures  that  were  first 
collected  from  a  hundred  manufacturers  and 
then  verified  by  comparison  with  the  amounts 
paid  in  royalties.  Mr.  Casson  learns  from  the 
authority  of  Bradstreet's  that  this  country  has 
$21,313,000  invested  in  the  industry,  and  'that 
practically  one  new  machine  is  tamed  out  of  oat 
factories  every  five  minutes.  Twenty-four  thou- 
sand macliines  are  registered  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  while  in  France,  where  the  automobile 
originated,  there  are  not  more  tlian  17,000.  Tt 
is  believed  that  in  the  whole  United  States  about 
70,000  are  now  in  use.  Ten  years  ago,  there 
were  less  than  50,  and  eighteea  years  ago  there 
was  not  one. 

The  industry  in  this  country  is  really  only 
about  six  years  old.  True,  machines  were  made 
in  considerable  numbers  in  tlio  nineties,  Viut.  as 
Mr.  Casson  points  out,  Americans  lost  four  or 
five  years  by  paying  no  attention  to  what  had 
already  been  accomplished  in  Franco.  Aliout 
1900,  the  American  industry  made  a  new  starts 
forged  rapidly  ahead,  and  to 'day  leads  the 
world. 

Mr.  Casson  makes  an  interesting  comparison 
between  the  automobile  and  otlier  infant  indus- 
tries, showing  that  it  is  now  seventy  times  larger 
than  the  wheell  arrow,  its  humble  ancestor  in 
the  horseless-vehicle  line  ;  40  per  cent,  ahead  of 
die  sewing-machine,  is  mnaing  neck-aad-neck 
with  the  piano,  has  left  behind  it  the  tin  plate^ 


and  has.  during  the  past  year,  flashed  past  that 
oldest  of  all  American  businesses,  the  fur  trade. 

In  the  course  of  Mr.  Casson's  article  it  ap- 
pears that  Michigan  is  leading  the  States  in  the 
matter  of  automobile  manufacture.  TiRst  year 
that  iState  sold  eighty  million  dollars'  worth  of 
new  machines,  which  were  made  by  2,800  men 
and  0  Wiinipn.  Thirty-three  manufacturers  liave 
invested  about  five  millions  in  automobile  man- 
ufacture, a  million  more  than  Michigan  has  in- 
vested  in  its  famous  breakfast  foods.  In  Lan- 
sing,  the  State  capital,  it  is  said  that  every  seventh 
workman  makes  autos,  every  thirtietli  family 
owns  one,  and  that  in  the  whole-  city  you  will 
hear  on  the  streets  and  in  the  homes  the  lan- 
guage of  the  trade. 

As  estimated  by  Mr.  Casson,  a  year's  expendi- 
ture in  the  United  States  for  new  machines 
represents  more  than  $36,000,000,  and  the  cost 
of  running  all  automobiles,  old  and  new,  comes 
to  about  $70,000,000.  Doubtless,  no  small  pro- 
portion of  the  rise  in  suburban  real  estate  and 
of  the  sum  spent  on  country  homes  and  in  im- 
proving roads  should  also  be  credited  to  the  auto- 
mobile. 

As  already  stated,  we  are  now  making  more 
machines  tlian  Prance.  We  have  the  largest 
home  market  Already  we  sell  2,000,000  an- 
nually to  foreign  countries,  one-seventh  as  much 
as  France.  According  to  figures  published  last 
November  by  the  London  Times,  the  British  auto- 
mobile trade  is  only  half  as  large  as  ours.  Mr. 
.Casson  thinks  that  a  uiodorate  estimate  of  the 
future  would  give  500,000  automobiles  for  pl< 
UTS,  and  probably  twice  as  many  for  freight. 
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THE  WELLMAN  EXPEDITION  TO  THE  NORTH  POLE. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  was  made  last  December 
that  Walter  Wellman,  whose  frequent  con- 
tributions to  the  Review  of  Reviews  have  made 
his  name  familia.  to  our  readers  for  many  years 
past,  would  attempt  to  roach  the  North  Pole  in 
an  airship.  It  was  stated  at  the  same  time  that 
the  funds  for  the  proposed  expedition  were  to  be 
supplied  by  Mr.  Victor  Lawson,  the  principal 
owner  of  the  Chicaffo  Record- 1 Icmhl.  Mr.  Well- 
man  at  once  went  to  Paris,  and  spent  some  timo 
in  consultation  with  builders  of  airships,  perfect- 
ing the  plans  for  the  largest  dirigible  balloon 
ever  constructed.  In  the  April  number  of  the  Xa- 
tionnl  Geographic  Magazine  (Washington,  D.  C), 
Mr.  Wellman  gives  some  description  of  this 
projected  ship,  together  with  much  interesting 
data  upon  which  the  general  schemo  of  his  expe- 
dition is  based.  It  should  bo  stated,  in  passing, 
that  Mr.  Wcllman's  plans  have  met  with  the  full 
approbation  of  the  leading  scientiGc  men  in 
Washington,  that  the  National  Geographic  Soci- 
ety has  indorsed  them,  and  that  Major  Ilcnry  E. 
Hersey  has  been  appointed  to  accompany  Mr. 
Wellman  as  the  representative  of  that  society. 

As  Mr.  Wellman  states  at  tlio  outset,  airship 
construction  has  not  made  much  progress  in  this 
country.  Indeed,  the  prevailing  American  con- 
ception of  an  airship  is  that  of  a  gas  bag  of 
small  size,  relatively,  covered  with  a  netting  of 
ropes  or  stei  l  wires,  and  with  sufTicient  lifting 
capacity,  when  inflated  with  hydrogen  gas,  to 
carry  the  balloon,  the  light  framework  of  bamboo 
or  wood,  one  or  two  men,  and  a  small  motor, 
with  a  suflicient  supply  of  fuel  to  run  it  for  a  few 
hours.  The  dirigible  which  is  being  constructed 
by  M.  Godard  and  his  corps  of  experts  for  the 
Wellman  expedition  is  a  very  different  affair. 
Its  great  size,  says  Mr  Wellman,  enables  it  to 
lift,  not  only  the  balloon, 
but  the  car  of  steel,  the 
three  motors  (compris- 
ingatotal  of  eighty  horse- 
power), two  screws,  or 
propulseurs,  a  steel  body, 
motor  sledges,  five  men, 
food  for  them  for  sev- 
enty -  five  days,  instru- 
ments, tools,  repair  ma- 
terials, lubricating  oils, 
and  5,500  pounds  of 
gasoline  for  the  motors. 
Mr.  Wellman's  instruc- 
tions to  M.  rfO<lard  were 
to  spare  neither  weight 
nor  expense  in  his  ef- 
forts to  make  a  balloon 


that  would  give  the  maximum  of  security  and 
endurance. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Wellman  party  maybe  able 
to  start  in  its  airship  from  Spitzbergen  for  the 
North  Pole  in  the  latter  part  of  next  July  orthe 
early  part  of  August.  The  mean  speed  estimated 
as  the  basis  of  calculations  is  twelve  geograph- 
ical miles  per  hour.  But  this  means,  of  course, 
what  the  French  call  the  '•  proper  "  B|>eed  of  the 
airship, — that  is,  its  speed  by  its  own  force  in 
calms,  the  speed  it  could  make  wholly  with  its 
own  means  of  propulsion  irrespective  of  the 
helping  or  the  hindering  of  the  winds.  The 
velocity  of  the  wind  is  to  be  subtracted  from 
or  added  to  the  proper  speed  of  the  ship,  accord- 
ing as  the  win<I  is  adverse  or  favorable  in  the 
course  of  the  sailing.  After  a  careful  study  of 
the  records  made  by  Nansen  of  the  velocity  of 
winds  in  the  same  region  to  be  traversed  by  the 
airship,  Mr.  Wellman  has  come  to  the  concla- 
sion  that  if  his  ship  has  a  proper  speed  of  from 
nine  to  seventeen  geographical  miles  per  hour  it 
will  be  able  to  cope  with  approximately  eleven- 
twelfths, — certainly  four-fifths, — of  all  the  winda 
that  blow  over  the  Arctic  Ocean  in  July  and 
August. 

With  unfavorable  winds  of  higher  velocities, 
it  is  planned  to  stop  the  motors  and  throw  out 
upon  the  ice-sheet  over  which  the  ship  is  sailing 
a  d ragging-anchor,  or  retardateur,  a  device  cal- 
culated to  offer  the  maximum  of  resistance  in 
proportion  to  its  weight,  and  by  this  means  to 
drift  slowly  with  the  adverse  wind.  Thus,  the 
occurrence  of  contrary  winds  of  velocities  greater 
than  the  airship's  motor  speed  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  a  loss  to  be  deducted  at  full  value 
from  the  progress  of  the  airship,  because  the  in- 
fluence of  such  winds  is  largely  neutralized  by 


THK  VTELLMAN  POUXU  AIRSHIP. 

(Length  of  balloon,  184.04  feet :  Breatest  diameter,  38.49  feet;  volunie.  2e4^  cuWc  t^i 
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tbe  setioB  of  the  dragging-uehor.  It  is  not  in- 
tended to  make  finn  anchorage,  save  in  calms, 
and  then  only  for  special  purposes,  such  as  scion, 
lific  observations.  With  a  wind  of  from  ten  to 
twelvo  miles  per  hour,  the  airship  would  remain 
approximately  stationary  in  the  air,  perhaps 
drifting  half  a  mile  or  a  mile  per  hour.  In  a 
wind  of  fifteen  miles  per  honr,  it  would  drift 
about  three  miles  with  it.  In  a  wind  nf  twenty 
miles  per  hour,  the  driftage  would  be  eight  miles 
per  hour.  Shoald  the  wind  riso  to  thirty  miles 
per  hour,  the  driftage  would  bo  about  ei<;htepn 
miles  per  hour.  Thus,  in  the  higher  winds  the 
ship  would  lose  way  according  to  the  velocity,  but 
in  no  case  wottld  there  be  incurred  risks  of  rupture 
of  the  apparatus  by  having  it  stibj*^'*  t'  d  to  strains 
greater  than  it  would  bo  able  tu  withstand. 

Making  allowance  for  retardation  by  the  drag- 
ging-anchor  in  adverse  winds  of  twelve  miles 
per  hour,  nn  l  taking  the  wind-velocities  nhserved 
by  the  NauBea  expeUiliou  for  the  mouths  of 


July  and  Atigust.  Mr.  Wellman  baa  prepared  an 

imaginary  log  of  his  contemplated  voyage  show- 
ing that  with  the  most  favorable  winds  the  vicin- 
ity of  Llio  Polo  is  reached  in  28  hours,  and  with, 
the  most  unfayorablo  winds  in  152  hours,  of 
which  liotirs  fire  given  to  work  with  tlio  mo- 
tors and  84  hours  are  given  to  drifting  with  the 
retardatenr.  It  is  believed  that  bis  ship  will  be 
;i'>le  to  remain  in  the  air  f'tr  from  twelve  to 
twenty  days,  and  the  fuel-supply  carried  will  be 
equal  to  about  140  hours*  motoring.  It  would 
seem,  then,  that  even  with  the  most  contrary 
winds  it  would  be  possible  to  attain  proximity 
to  the  Pole. 

While  it  is  hoped  that  the  expedition  may 

make  its  start  from  Spitzbergen  in  July  of  the 
present  year,  ample  time  will  be  taken  for  test- 
ing the  airship,  and  no  start  will  be  made  until 

the  equipment  is  perfected.  If  it  is  found  on 
trial  that  anything  is  lacking  in  ti  e  eiinioment, 
the  expedition  will  bo  postponed  one  year. 


THE  RACE  PROBLEM  SOLVED  IN  JAMAICA. 


JAMAI(L\,  with  a  black  and  mulatto  popula- 
tion of  about  650,000  and  a  white  population 
'  f  not  more  than  14.000  or  l.'.nnn,  said  to  1  o 
without  a  race  problem.  This  is  the  observation 
of  Professor  Soyee,  of  Hanrard,  who  has  visited 
the  island  several  times  and  discus.ce*!  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country  with  all  classes  of  the  inhab- 
itants. Writing  in  the  current  number  of  the 
IntematwiMlJournal "/  f'^'u'cj  (Philadelphia.)  Pro- 
fessor Royre  declares  t  hat  there  is  no  puMic  con- 
troversy m  Jamaica  about  social  race  equality  or 
superiority.  Neither  a  white  man  nor  a  white 
woman  feels  insecure  in  moving  about  freely 
among  the  black  population. 

The  negro  population,  on  the  whole,  Professor 
Royco  found  to  be  orderly,  law  altiding.  t^tiU 
backward  in  education,  but  apparently  advan- 
cing. The  suffrage,  based  on  a  small  property 
qniSification  and  open  to  many  negroes,  is  used 
by  onlv  a  very  small  proportion  of  thern.  T!in 
colored  population  itself  there  are  well  dehnHd 
social  distinctions.  There  is  a  small  group  of 
criminal  negroes. 

After  showing  that  such  race-amalgamation  as 
has  taken  place  in  Jamaica  in  the  past  has  been 
due  to  social  inequality  rather  than  to  social 
eqiialitv,  and  that  such  amalgamation  lias  never 
tended  to  reduce  the  friction  between  the  mcv.s, 
Professor  Royoe  explains  that  the  real  solvent 
!b  simply  English  administration  and  English 
reticence. 


When  once  the  sod  period  of  emancipation  and  of 
8iibMequent  occasidiuil  disunliT  wivs  pas^sofl,  theEngliHh- 
man  did  in  Jamaica  what  he  has  so  often  and  ao  well 
doneelsewhere.  Heoisantzed  hid  colony ;  beestabllslied 
good  local  courtfl,  which  gained  by  uquare  treatment 
the  confldeuce  of  the  blacks.  The  judges  of  such  courts 
were  Engli^linicii.  Thf  Kn^<li>li  nik-r  also  pruvidrd  a 
good  oouDtry  constabulary,  iu  which  oative  blacka  also 
found  Berrtce,  and  In  wbieh  ttiey  ooutd  ezerelse  aiitli<n>> 
ity  over  othpr  lilar  k'?.  Black  men.  In  othpr  worfls,  were 
trained, — under  English  management,  of  courw, — to 
police  black  men.  A  sound  civil  uerrice  was  aim  organ- 
ised ;  and  in  that  educated  negroes  foond  in  due  time 
thioir  plaoe^  while  the  dilef  of  eaeh  bnmdi  of  the  aervtoe 
were  ami  nrp,  in  the  main,  Englishmen.  Th"  <  rciseimd 
th«  health  services,  both  of  which  atv  very  highly  de- 
veloped, have  brought  the  law  near  to  the  life  of  the 
hnmbieat  negfOi  in  ways  which  he  sometimes  flnda*  of 
restndtthig,  bat  which  he  also  frequently  finds 
beiiericeiit.  Hence,  he  is  accustomed  to  the  law ;  he  sees 
it»  miiii.sUTJi  often,  and  often,  too,  as  men  of  his  own 
race ;  and  in  the  main  he  is  fond  of  order,  and  to  lie  re- 
spectful toward  the  establiahed  ways  of  society.  The 
.Tamaiea  negro  is  desorlfaed  by  those  who  know  him  sa 
especially  fond  of  bringing  his  petty  rjuarrels  and  per- 
sonal grievances  into  court.  Hf>  In  litigious  just  as  he 
is  vivacious.  But  this  ooofidri ice  in  the  law  is  jnst 
wliAt  the  oourta  have  eneonraifed.  That  is  one  way.  In 
fact,  to  denl  with  the  too  forward  and  strident  ntgn. 
Encourage  him  to  air  his  ^'rii'VHiiccs  in  court,  list<'n  to 
lam  patiently,  and  fine  him  when  he  deserves  lines. 
That  is  a  truly  Engli.^h  type  of  social  pedsitogy.  It 
works  in  the  direction  of  making  the  negro  a  conacioos 
helper  toward  goodsoefal  order. 

.\diuliii>triitioii,  T  M»y,  1ms  done  tlu;  larKer  1ml f  of 
the  work  of  solviu({  J^^maica's  race  problem.  A<l<ui  tils- 
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tration  }ias  filled  the  island  witli  irt»od  roadu,  has  re- 
cluce<l  to  a  niiiiiuuiin  the  tropiciU  dist  iiseH  by  mean h  of 
iiu  excellent  health  service,  baii  taught  the  population 
lojralty  luid  Ofder,  hat  l«d  them  aonw  step*  almidy  on 
thr  long  road  "up  from  slavery,"  has  given  them,  in 
ru.iiij,  caBCR,  the  trite  B©lf-resp«ct  of  those  who  them- 
wlvi-s  ofticially  cooperate  in  the  work  of  the  law,  and  It 
has  done  thi»  without  auy  »ucb  nwult  m  our  Southern 
friends  nowadftys  oonoeiTe  when  tbejr  tbtnk  of  wluu  ts 
called  "negro  domination."  Adniinistrntion  has  al- 
layed ancient  irritations.  It  has  gone  far  to  offset  the 
serious  economic  and  tropical  tronblflB  fhnu  which  J»- 
oiAiea  meanwhile  suffers. 

Tee,  the  work  han  been  done  by  administration,— and 
by  reticence.  For  flu-  EiiulishinaTi,  in  his  offlcin!  nnd 
governmental  dealings  with  backward  peoples,  has  a 


great  wrty  of  Ijeiiig  siiijerior  without  very  often  publicly 
saying  that  lie  is  Kuperior.  Yoii  well  know  that  in 
dealing,  as  an  individual,  with  other  Individuals  traoUs 
is  seldom  made  by  tlie  fact  that  you  an  actnslly  the 
superior  of  another  man  in  any  respecL  The  trouhle 
comes  when  you  tell  the  other  man  too  stridently  th^ 
you  are  his  superior.  Be  my  superior,  quietly,  simply 
showing  your  superioritj  In  your  deeds,  and  very  likely 
I  shall  love  yon  for  the  very  faot  of  yonr  sapolority. 
For  we  all  love  our  leaders.  But  tell  me  that  I  am  your 
inferior,  and  then  perhaps  I  may  grow  boyish,  and  cuay 
throw  stones.  Well,  it  is  so  with  races.  Grant,  then, 
that  yonxs  is  the  superior  rsoe.  Then  you  can  aftord  to 
say  little  about  tlwt  subject  in  your  pubUc  de«llii9i«lth 
the  backward  race.  Superiority  lis  best  shown  by  foed 
deeds  and  by  few  boasts. 


COLLEGE  COOPERATIVE  STORES. 


ALMOST  nnnoticpfl,  a  movement  for  practical 
distributive  cooperation  has  gained  con- 
siderable headway  in  about  »  dozen  of  the  lead- 
in;;  imiviTsilies  of  tlii.=i  ronntry.  Tn  oarli  of  tli<<s« 
institutions  a  college  cooperative  book  and  sup- 
ply store  has  been  orgfanised,  from  which  every- 
tiling  nc'cdcd  Ly  tlio  rc*llep»  man  can  be  pur- 
chased. Books,  stationery,  athletic  goods,  college 
pins  and  pennants,  drawing-sets,  and  photo- 
graphic sapplies  are  always  to  be  found  in  stock 
in  larfje  qtiantitics,  while  in  some  instances, — 
notably  at  Yale  and  Harvard, — wood,  coal,  fur- 
niture, and  a  complete  line  of  men's  fumishinfi^ 
are  al.so  handlod.  Mr.  Ira  rros-:.  writing  in  the 
Arena  for  April,  describes  the  system  on  which 
this  oodperative  bnainess  is  conducted,  and  gives 
mnch  interesting  information  concerning  the 
workings  of  the  scheme.  He  explains  that  mem- 
bership in  these  associations  obtained  by  the 
purchase  of  a  participation  card,  the  price  of 
which  varies  from  fifty  cents  to  five  (liillnrs.  At 
the  close  of  each  college  year  the  prolits  of  the 
company  are  usually  divided  among  the  holders 
of  the  membership  cards,  upon  the  basis  of  the 
amotmt  of  poods  pnrchasod.  It  often  l:appens 
that  this  dividend  rises  as  high  lU  per  cent, 
in  cash  and  13  per  cent,  in  trade.  As  the  prices 
of  the  cooperative  society  are  all  low,  tliis  divi- 
dend means  a  considerable  saving  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  organisation.  Several  of  these  associ- 
ations, however,  sell  goodB  at  cost  and  declare  no 
di\'idendg.  Yale,  Harvard,  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  have  a  system  of 
"sflBliated  tradesmen,"  or  retail  dealers,  who.  by 
special  arrangement,  st  ll  poods  to  mombers  of 
these  cooperative  stores  at  a  discount  of  from  5 
to  40  per  cent. 

The  Harvard  store,  which  wa?.  the  first  to  lie 
come  established,  has  been  doing  business  on  this 


cooperative  plan  since  \  9,9,2.  Yale  established  a 
business  of  this  kind  only  one  year  later,  and  Uie 
University  of  California  one  in  1884.  Since  thit 
time  tlie  in<)Voinent  has  spread  from  one  rollejri-' 
to  another,  and  there  have  been  some  failures. 
The  codperative  stores  of  the  University  of  In- 
diana, Oberlin,  and  Syracose  have  been  tempo- 
rarily abandoned,  but  these  failures  are  ascribed 
to  the  lack  of  efficient  nianagt;ment  and  the  fierce 
competition  of  local  merchants.  ThosneoeMof 
those  remaining  in  bu.sine.ns  lias  l>een  ?o  pro- 
nounced that  a  continued  growth  of  the  move- 
ment seems  probable.  The  annual  businesB  tS. 
the  Harvard  store  amount od.  in  the  last  com- 
plete university  year,  to  the  imposing  sum  of 
1238,313  ;  while  at  Yale  and  the  University  of 
California  the  business  averages  from  year  to 
year  ronf?iderably  more  tiian  $50,000. 

The  Harvard  Cooperative  Society,  which  ia 
1882  employed  but  one  clerk,  now  owns  and 
cupies  a  four-story  building  on  Harvard  Square, 
and  regularly  employs  a  force  of  forty-tiro 
clerks,  which  is  increiued  during  the  rush  of 
the  first  few  weeks  of  each  college  year  to  the 
nuinber  of  seventy-five.  Tn  the  twentv-three 
ye'ars  of  its  existenco  this  society  ha.s  naiided 
back  to  the  members,  as  dividends,  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  most  of  its  goods  are  sold  at  little  shore 
cost.    A  board  of  direetora  and  other  olBcen 

are  i>lecti>d  annually  by  the  members  of  the  aa- 
sociation,  and  control  its  policy.  Membenhip 
is  obtained  by  the  payment  of  an  annual  fee  of 
one  dollar.  This  enables  the  holder  of  a  mem- 
bership card  to  .share  in  the  annual  dividend  ef 
the  society  and  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  trsd- 
ittg  with  the  "affiliated  retail  dealers."  Dnrisg 
the  last  year,  the  association  had  members. 
The  basement  of  the  cooperative  buildiag  it 
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fitted  up  with  a  complete  line  nf  men's  furnish- 
ings, lai>oratory  coats,  and  rubber  aprons,  to* 
gsther  with  an  extensiTo  assortment  of  sporting 
and  athletic  goods  ;  while  the  first  floor  is  taken 
up  with  the  offices  of  the  company,  and  witli  the 
book  and  stationery  departments.  All  classt's 
of  books  are  kept  in  stock,  but  if  the  particular 
book  for  w!iich  you  are  luukintr  is  not  to  b*^ 
found  in  the  store  a  daily  messenger  to  lioston 
will  bring  it  back  with  bim ;  or  if  it  is  to  be 
-imported,  one  of  the  foreign  correspondents  of 


the  society  will  forwai-'l  it  from  Lon  loii,  Fari?:. 
or  Leipsic.  Furniture  and  the  taik>ring. depart- 
ment occupy  the  two  upper  floors.  Tlie  sales  of 
coal  and  wood  to  the  students,  last  year,  added 
$17,n.*)3  to  the  association's  income. 

The  other  college  cooperative  stores  of  the 
country  are  far  less  extensive  than  the  Harvard 
in.stitiili''i),  V'lit  spveral  of  them  do  n  yvry  ro- 
spectabio  business,  as  is  indicated  in  the  follow- 
ing table,  compiled  by  Mr.  Cross  from  the  latest 
obtainable  data : 
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THE  NEGRO  QUESTION  AND  SOUTHERN  CITIZENSHIP, 


IX  a  remarka!  le  a<Mr.'S8  on  "  The  True  and  the 
False  m  .Southern  Life  "  delivered  on  Wash- 
ington's Birthday  at  Trinity  (College,  Durham, 
N.  C,  by  the  Rev.  John  K  White,  D.D.,  and 
published  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Houlh  Al- 
tantie  Quarterly,  the  weaknesses  and  defects  of 
Southern  statesmanship,  soch  as  there  are,  are 
atlributed  to  one  main  canse. — the  absorption  of 
Southern  thought  by  the  question  of  the  negro. 
Going  back  to  ante-beltum  conditions,  the  speaker 
said : 

The  qnmtk»  wttether  tbe  negro  was  slave  or  free 
was  not  the  decisive  thing.  It  waM  whether  the  South 
should  be  conditioned  in  her  thought  and  life  altoKether 
by  any  Hingle  issue  that  separated  her  from  tlu- ( nii<  ttns 
of  mankind.  A»  long  as  we  struggled  for  that  which 
was  good  tot  eferybody  everywhere,  we  moved  with 
Providence  and  the  South  led  the  van.  There  were 
great  human  concern.s  involved  in  the  building  up  of 
the  republic.  Tln^  whole  world  was  intere8t«<l  in  it.  It 
wea  a  work  eanobliog  to  a  people— the  inspiration  of  a 
great  natfonal  ttflefulaeee.  The  dliiaster  began  when  the 
South  began  to  think  only  for  Itself— began  to  haveonly 
one  problem.  Monomania  is  a  disease.  This  is  the 
final  fact,  though  other  causes  were  contributory  to  it. 
This  to  the  false  note  la  Southern  life.  The  que»tion  for 
mfe  and  wnmd  eftlsenship.  then,  U  the  question  of  get- 
ting our-rlvc,  'r.  1-  from  the  tlirrtll  of  nne  issnf  nrA  of 
interesting  the  people  in  matters  that  stimulate  life  and 
that  fleoemte  moral  and  IntelleGttial  energy.  I  do  net 


care  to  debate  whether  the  negro  problem  Is  a  great 
problem  or  not,  or  whether  the  pretiencefn  the  South  of 

tli<-  ii('Lcri>es  U  !i  ^''♦'J*t  pt^ril  not.  fJmnt  both  propo- 
Hitioii.<4.  VVliHt  I  iwk  you,  umi  what  I  wi«*h  every  thought- 
ful Southern  man  to  consider,  is  whether  the  negro 
question  is  a  fair  price  for  Southern  progreea— whether 
there  are  not  for  us  and  our  ohlldren  other  and  grenter 
IjenerttH  which  are  endangered  l>y  uur  ii1is<>rj)Ui>ii  in  it? 
It  is  wiiether  the  negro  question  Is  great  fnuimh  to 
make  a  great  i)eople  ?  Are  not  those  whp  keep  tht.-  uiiiul 
of  the  Sooth  at  thin  one  Issae  engaged  realljr  in  the 
buslnesii  of  fornfiihlng  f reah  fettcm  of  fidlnre  f 

I  havf  Ix'en  iimcli  <if  my  lifo  iiitiiiuite  witli  iivcratio 
Southerners— the  people  in  t  he  cuuntry  Mjctions— aiiii  1 
have  marked  it  that  this  average  man  responds  at  once 
to  the  idea  that  we  wou  Id  be  better  off,  everything  would 
be  better  off,  If  we  were  leiM  abworbed  tn  this  one  ques- 
tioii.  Tlii-n- is  I  n  iiiKifu'iuii/tMl  and  niiili-\cloped  tuorHl 
iuHtiuct  iu  the  South  that  it  is  an  untiealthy,  unprofit- 
able busino!'s.  Now,  tor  ten  yean  the  .<outh  lias  had  a 
flood  of  agitation  on  the  negro  problem.  Let  us  take 
stock  and  sec  where  we  are.  We  are  le«s  fit  to  think 
>trHi(.<Iit  i»nd  feel  true  on  the  subject  than  wt-  wi-n-  icii 
years  ago.  Mentally  and  morally,  we  are  lesa  capable 
of  ■tatesmanahlp  on  the  enhject  than  we  were.  If  you 
tell  me  that  the  burden  is  on  um  that  we  cannot  shirk 
or  shelve  tiie  pre.ssihg  peril.  T  will  tell  you  that  unless 
wCKive  onrthouKbt  tnhealtli-tnnkiiiu  iss>»es  and  gather 
Strength  the  burden  and  the  peril  will  overwhelm  oa. 
And  for  the  negro,  no  one  can  tell  how  direful  theeffieet 
nn  him.  Tip.  tfio,  is  f.ar  le<tH  fit  to  contribute  his  share 
to  solution  or  auielioratmn.  Monomania  cripples  his 
soul  also. 
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A  WOMAN'S  EXPLORATIONS  IN  UNKNOWN  LABRADOR. 


THE  record  of  Leonidas  Hubbard's  ill-fated 
expedition  in  Labrador  in  the  summer  of 
1903  has  been  preserveii  in  books  and  magazine 
articles.  Mr.  Hubbard  had  planned  to  explore 
and  map  one  or  both  of  the  two  great  unknown 
rivers  of  northeastern  Labrador, — the  Northwest 
Uiver,  draining  the  great  in- 
terior lake  Midiikainau  to 
Hamilton  Inlet,  and  the 
George  River,  draining  the 
northern  slope  of  the  plateau 
to  Ungava  Bay.  It  was  Mr. 
Hubbard's  ambition  to  be  the 
first  after  John  McLean,  the 
Hudson  Bay  trapper,  to  cross 
the  six  hundred  miles  of  un- 
explored wilderness  lying  be- 
tween Hamilton  Inlet  and 
Ungava  Bay.  McLean  had 
crossed  this  part  of  Labrador 
in  1838,  but  had  left  no  map,- 
and  it  is  not  certain  what 
route  ho  took.  The  mistake 
that  Mr.  JIubbard  was  led 
into  in  regard  to  the  rivers, 
as  described  in  Mr.  Dillon 
Wallace's  book  "  The  Lure  of 
the  Labrador  Wild,"  resulted 
in  his  own  death  and  the  fail- 
ure of  the  expedition  ;  but 
his  widow,  in  the  summer  of 
1 90"),  undertook,  and  in  every 
particular  completed,  the 
work  that  Mr.  Hubbard  had 
begun.  A  modest  account  of 
her  explorations  is  contrib- 
uted by  Mrs.  Hubbard  to  the 
May  number  of //ar/>er'5.  The 
results  are  summarized  in  the 
following  paragraphs  : 


My  expedition  demoiiHtmted 
that  sceographers  were  mistaken 
ill  HUpposiiiK  the  NurtliweHt 
River,  draining  I^ke  Michika- 
mau,  and  the  Nascaupee  River, 
draining  Seal  I^ake,  to  be  two 
distinct  riverH.  They  are  one  and 
tlie  name,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Mi- 
chikamau  carrying  its  waters 
uorthea.st  to  Seal  Lake,  and 
thence  southeast  to  Hamilton  In- 
let. The  head  waters  of  the  Na*- 
caupee  River  I  tracinl  northwanl 
through  I^ke  Michikamau  and 
the  other  lake.n  and  ntreaniH  lead- 
ing to  the  height  of  land. — a  nar- 
row Htrip  of  hog  winie  three  hiui* 
dred  yards  in  width, — and  located 


the  head  waters  of  the  George  River  immediately  be- 
yond it,  following  three  hundred  miles  to  itM  mouth 
the  course  of  the  stream,  which,  at  its  source  a  tiny 
rividet,  is  at  its  discharge  into  Ungava  Bay  a  great  river 
three  miles  in  width,  and  securing  correct  maps  of  the 
waterH  traversetl.  I  witnessed  also  the  annual  cariboa 
migration,  and  visited  iu  their  home  caraps  the  two 


Mr«.Lranl<l»i  nnbhard's  Hast* 
throuBh  Labrador 
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ImuiiIb  of  India n.H  Inhabiting  the  northern  iAo\K  the 
plateau, — the  MontagoiUs and  the  Xascaupees, — travel- 
ing three  handled  and  fifty  mllea  of  wilderaeae  before 
aeeing  any  linnuui  faoea  other  than  thoee  of  mj  emw. 
On  the  2Tth  of  August  T  rearhed  the  George  River  Hud- 
Kuu  Bay  Company's  potttat  Ungava,  first  after  McLean 
to  cross  the  country. 

The  entire  joatn^j'  of  aiz  hundred  miles  was  ao- 
eomplfahed  fn  a  few  faonni  lem  tlum  stxty^one  dayis 
forty-thn-e  days  of  nrtiial  travel  and  eighteen  diiy.H  in 
camp;  for  we  did  not  travel  ou  rainy  dayii,  and  some- 
tlmea  not  on  Sunday.  We  had  alt  we  ooald  eat  aU  tb* 
time^  «nd  at  the  Journey's  end  there  waa,  inolndtng  my 
gifta  to  thaNaaeaupee  Indians,  a  surplusot  OMhundred 
and  fifty  pounds  of  pvovirfona. 

Mn.  Hubbard  bad  with  her  G«orge  Klson,  the 

Scotch-Indian  who  had  so  loyally  siTved  Mr. 
Hubbard  on  his  expedition  two  years  before  ; 
Joseph  Iserhoff,  a  Russian  half-breed  ;  and  Job 
Chapies,  a  pure-blood  Crt^t^  Indian.  All  tlimj 
men  had  beien  bom  and  brought  up  in  the  Hud- 


son  Bay  country,  and  were  expert  hunters  and 
eftttoemen.    Perhaps  our  women  readers  witl  be 

interestt^d  In  Mra.  Hubbard's  description  of  ber 

personal  equtptiieut : 

For  myself  I  had  a  revolver,  a  hunting-knife,  and 
some  fishing-tackle;  one  pocket  folding  liodak,  one 
panoram  Icodak,  a  sextant,  ahanmeter,  a  thermometer. 
I  wore  a  short  skirt  over  knickerbockers,  a  short  sweater, 

and  a  helt,  to  which  were  Htfiichetl  a  handsome  em- 
broidered cartridgii-punch  and  my  revolver  and  knife. 
My  hat  watt  a  rather  uimw-lirlmmed  soft  felt  I  had 
one  pair  of  heavy  leather  moccasins  Teaching  almoHt  to 
my  kneea,  one  pair  of  high  sealskin  boots,  one  (mir  low 
ones,  which  M.  Duclos  ha<l  given  me,  and  tliree  pairs 
of  (hitTel.  Of  underwear  I  had  four  suits  and  five  paim 
of  stockings— all  wool.  I  took  also  a  rahiber  automobile 
shirty  a  long  Swedish  dogskin  coat,  one  pair  leather 
gloves,  one  pair  woolen  gloves,  and  a  shirt-waist — for 
Snndnys.  For  niy  tent  I  hiiil  an  air  mattress,  crib  si/e, 
one  pair  light,  gray  camp  blankets,  one  light  wool  com' 
fortable  weighing  tluee  and  a  half  pounds,  0O«  little 
feather  pillow,  and  one  bathwater  hotUe. 


MOZART:  A  CENTURY  AND  A  HALF  AFTER  HIS  BIRTH. 


MURICAL  Germany  is  about  to  cekl  rati; 
the  one-hundred  and-fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Johann  Wolfgang  Amadous 
Mozart,  one  of  the  greatest  of  her  composers. 
Just  how  mnch  the  modern  musical  world  owes 
to  Mozart,  and  what  has  been  tlie  influence  of 
the  fn]Iness  of  beauty  shown  in  his  work,  is  set 
forth  in  an  analytical  article,  by  Dr.  Bernliaid 
Scholz,  in  the  illustrated  monthly  the  Unuctmu 
(Frankfort^n-Main). 

Mosart's  relations  to  his  time  were  very 
intprestin^»  and  intimate.  Pr.  Scho!?:  reminds 
us  that  the  age  in  which  the  great  cuniposer 
liTed  was  an  epoch  eharacterised  by  external 
f  harifTos  in  the  methods  of  human  thou);;lit  and 
feeling.  It  was  the  ago  of  Kant,  Lessing, 
Herder,  and  Rousseau.  It  was  also  the  age  of 
such  strong-minded  sovereigns  as  Frederick  tlio 
Great,  in  Prussia,  and  Joseph  II.,  in  Austria. 

U  was  the  century  in  which  man  was  fighting 
for  hia  right  of  personality  against  the  oppres* 
sivp  authority  of  State  and  Church,  when  oven 
in  Lhe  family  life  the  iron  control  was  loosened." 

It  was  through  his  father,— an  earnest  roan,  whose 

strlctnesfl  was  softened  by  his  love  for  his  Hon, — that 
Mozart  formed  an  early  acquaintance  with  the  older 
German  masters.  Later,  he  giafted  on  this  the  art  bet^' 
tor  suited  to  his  own  hnppy  temperament, — an  art 
which  showed  the  modification  of  the  Italian  opera  and 
the  more  graceful  French  school.  He  studied  in  Italy 
and  in  Paris,  and  paid  special  attention  to  the  master- 
pleoesofGUek. 

M onrt  was  not  a  reformer  in  musical  method, 
9onUl>t|M  Dr.  Sohols;  be  realljr  trod  road« 


opened  by  other  poineors,  but  tlipy  eventually 
"led  him  to  hfights  hitherto  unexplored." 

Mosart  was  indeed  the  very  incarnation  of  mnsic. 
The  most  untTersal  of  muslelansi,  he  never  overstepped 

the  borders  of  his  domain.  Music  was  to  him  only 
music,— the  liannonious  expression  of  the  deepest  feel- 
ings of  the  human  heart.  Kverything  that  occupied 
the  attention  of  his  loving,  impressive  mind  was  sounded 
forth  In  beautiful  ehords,  and  It  tonehed  the  hearts  <tf 
men  beeause  It  came  bom  the  deptlis  of  his  own. 

His  masterpiece.  "The  Magic  Flute,"  .^hows 
all  the  depth  of  hie  ability.  In  spite  of  some 
weaknesses  in  the  texts  of  some  of  his  operas, 
Dr.  Scholz  maintains  that  Mozart  is  one  of  our 
greatest  writers  of  dramatic  music.  "All  his 
figures  are  men  and  women  of  flush  and  blood. 
There  is  no  phantom  among  them.  If  there  be 
a  few  bliortcomin^'3  in  tin;  construction  of  the 
operas,  this  is  far  outweighed  by  the  wonderful 
reality  and  fttllness  of  life  in  his  chords."  The 
corapos<  r's  works  on  s.icrod  Buhjprts,  we  are  told, 
«  beyond  a  doubt  stand  a  great  deal  higher  than 
nil  tiie  other  prodnetions  of  his  time.'*  As  to 
his  instrumental  works,  they  "stand  aljove  even 
th(i«o  of  TTfivihi  "  "Dr.  Seholz  believes  that  Mo- 
zan  8  ciijanioer  niu.Hic  ib  among  the  most  exqui- 
site ever  written.  II  is  sonatas,  also^  d^ould  be 
placed  higher  than  those  of  Haydn. 

In  his  concertos  with  orchestral  accompaniment 
Muxart  has  created  a  fullness  of  most  exquisite  music 
Hi>  concertoj*  for  the  piano  are  .'itill  richer,  and  it  would 
be  a  great  profit  to  piano-playera  of  the  preaent  day  if 
they  would  study  the  hidden  trcasufM  in  the  worjts  of 
this  nieat  eompoigr. 
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IN  reply  to  a  question  put  to  him  by  a  body  of 
scientists.  Dr.  II.  Pinkhof,  a  Dtitch  pl:vsi- 
cian,  formulatis  his  views  (in  an  article  in  ym- 
tjrn  van  den  Dug.  of  Amsterdam)  as  to  the  physi- 
cian's duty  in  regard  to  the  rfCftit!y  rfvnmped 
theory  of  euthanasia,  which  advocates  the  re- 
moval by  painless  death  of  such  persons  as, 
til  rough  I II  is  fortune  or  disease,  have  become  a 
burden  to  themselves  and  to  others.  Dr.  Pinkhof 
puts  the  question  this  way:  "Are  there  any  cir- 
cnmstanccs  nnder  which  a  fdiysician  should  be 
permitted  to  put  an  end  to  a  patient's  life  if  the 
latter  sudtirs  from  an  intolerable  and  incurable 
affliction  ?  " 

The  plain  dntv  of  the  conscientious  jihysician 
this  writer  lays  down  iu  no  uncertain  terms. 
There  can  he  but  two  alternatives,  he  says. 

The  first  ill  the  univen^al  TalMity  of  the  express  com- 
mand not  to  kill.  The  u})jector,  however,  does  not  share 
this  view  of  the  commandmeQl;  otherwise  he  would 
Dot  have  made  his  nuKKeatlon  to  put  a  pstnless  end  to 
the  lives  of  useless  and  incurable  sufiTerers.  The  second 
position  is  this :  the  absolute  requirement  tliat  the 
phyHiciftii  .shiiU  Pinploy  his  knowledge  and  skill  with 
the  single  aim  to  preserve  life,  to  combat  disorders 
which  threaten  that  life,  and  to  alleviate  ^  suffering 
of  the  sick.  To  this  definition  of  the  duty  of  the  phy?<i- 
cian  the  layman  frequently  makes  serious  objwtion. 
Accorrliiig  to  hitn,  t)iere  iire  so  miiny  awses  in  which 
good  could  be  done  by  the  taking  of  life  if  thereby  the 
anfferfaig  of  the  aflfetsd  ean  he  termlnatsdl  or  the  honor 
nr  happinpss  of  n  family  can  Ix"  conscr"ved.  In  hisopin- 
iuu,  the  physiciau  Is  the  one  person  who  can  best  jndRe 
in  all  this,  while  his  knowledge  and  skill  euable  him  to 
employ  the  easiest  and  least  painful  means  to  attain 
the  desired  end ;  and  It  fs  Jtist  his  hnmane  calling  that 
should  impel  him  to  do  that  which,  in  ot>e(l!ence  toa 
mere  professional  principle,  he  so  sternly  rcfu.«<'H. 

After  a  U  ngthy  consideration  of  the  conten- 
tion that  a  physician  is  like  a  judge  in  that  he 
has  no  discretion  to  decide  tlie  value  of  life  (any 
more  than  a  judge  has  to  decide  the  morality  of 
law),  but  must  follow  his  traditional  duty  to 
save,  not  to  destroy,  life,  Dr.  Pinkhof  ssks  what 
would  happen  if  the  physician  were  not  held  thus 
strictly  to  this  duty. 

On  the  same  grounds  of  humanity  the  doctor  would 
be  asked,  not  only  for  a  painless  means  to  send  the  in- 
curable into  an  eternal  sleep,  but  also  to  bring  about 
b< id ily  defects  and  complHintsin  order  to  evade  military 
service,  to  fi^sist  in  infanticide,  or  in  the  reckless  put- 
ting out  of  the  way  of  some  criminal  who  is  a  disgrace 
to  his  family,  or  of  some  rich  relative  who  to  his  own 
irricf  and  the  still  ^'reater  grief  of  his  impatient  heirs 
Unigs  out  H  iMvinfiil  e.vi.-»tence.  For  all  thexe  one  would 
perform  actions  of  benevolence  !  If  it  should  be  replied, 
"  Thia  is  not  demanded  of  you ;  we  merely  ask  to  put  au 
end  to  lives  already  hopelessly  snOsrlng^  nsdess,  and 
loHtf**     answer  lS|  ""Wlio  nsenrss  yon  that  thoie  other 


lives  are  not  eqniilly  piunfnl  and  lost,  or  that  they  ar«> 
more  useful ;  but  more,  on  what  gronnds  could  I  re- 
fose  the  servlees  named  if  I  had  not  good  leeson  toie* 

fuse  to  your  incurablp  one  the  beneficent  eervtoeof  a 

munler  from  motives  of  compassion  ?" 

Even'more  serious  tasks  are  demanded  of  phy- 
sicians. Medical  science  is  requested  to  lend  its 
aid  for  the  eommission  of  suicide. 

Only  last  year,  a  prominent  English  Joomal,  led 
thereto  hy  the  assertion  eomewfaera  made  that  some 

American  pliy.Nitiians  liail  cxpreswd  theni^i  1\  i  -  ;n  f;iv<ir 
of  such  a  Course,  dfired  to  maintain  that  tioctorw  every- 
where were  i  qnally  in  favor  of  it,  but  dared  not  openly 
to  acknowledge  this  nor  to  brave  the  pabUe  prejodloe 
against  It.  Fortunately,  the  medical  ftatemlty  tn  sev- 
eral  coiiiitrie-s  wa^*  (irouse*!  in*  this  and  clearly  don>on- 
strated  that  no  fear  for  the  prejudices  of  the  public,  but 
their  own  well  fouoded  couvictiuna,  guide  their  role  of 
action  in  this  as  in  all  other  professional  matters. 
Napoleon  onoe  reqnested  the  military  physician  Desge- 
nettes  to  put  the  soldiers  sufTerIng  from  the  plague  out 
of  their  misery  by  means  of  some  painless  drug,  but 
was  met  by  the  answer,  "  The  task  of  the  doctor  Is  not 
to  kill,  but  to  cure."  And  more  than  two  thonsnnd 
years  ago  t  he  so-called  Hippocratic  oath  contained  the 
clause,  "  not  to  give  deadly  druK^  to  any  one  whatovert 
even  when  they  were  reqnestt^l  hy  t  lie  snflPerer." 

Taking  up  the  practical  difficulties  that  would 
be  encountered  in  the  application  of  snch  a  prac- 
tice, this  Dutch  physician  inquires.  "  What  would 
be  the  judicial  rules  for  legitimate  suicide  ?  " 

What  period  shall  be  chosen  to  carrj*  out  the  sen- 
t«noe  }  When  shall  It  he  said  that  the  patient  has  al- 
ready suffered  enough,  when  that  he  has  not  '   A  n 
as  it  can  be  re^i^ouHbly  concluded  that  the  disnuse  i>  in 
curable,  or  as  soon  as  the  patieut  no  longer  desires  to 
live  r  To  whom  shall  be  adjudged  the  right  of  passing 
the  sentence  of  death  f  To  a  oonrt  of  phystelitns  of  high 
reput«*   And  thi<s  would  then,  of  ■    ui      luive  tlie  rit'ht 
to  interrogate  and  examine  the  patu  iit.    And  it  would 
be  neCKwary  for  the  accused(*)  to  know  that  the  court 
had  no  choice  betweenaseutenceof  death  and  aoqaittaL 
And  who  Is  to  bring  the  acensatlon  f  The  patient,  the 
family,  or  the  community'   Or  sliould  the  consent  .-f 
all  \x  demauded?  This  w  ouUl  be  desirable,  certAinly  ; 
but  the  wish  would  surely  arise  first  by  one  of  these. 
I>et  us  suppose  that  the  family  says  to  Its  sappoaedly 
hopeless  member,  **  Shall  we  not  ask  permission  to  have 
you  put  to  death?"   Or  tliat  tiie  li>cal  ^;nverntiient  in- 
forms the  family  that  it  finds  it  de»irable,  on  the  ground 
of  social  order  or  something  of  the  sort,  to  cut  off  the 
useless  member  !  And  suppose  that  those  medical  men 
of  hiah  repute  with  whom,  as  we  have  supposed,  is  to 
rest  the  final  decision,  sluiuld  ninlie  a  niist.-ike  !  Nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  one  of  the  strongest  argn- 
mente  of  the  late  Dutch  minister  Modderman  agniast 
the  re6.itAbll««hment  of  the  death  penalty  was  thnt  this 
is  irrevocable.    This  fact,  that  the  act,  if  mistaken,  is 
beyond  recall,  every  oTie  should  lay  to  heart  who  would 
grant  to  any  one,  even  to  one  of  the  htghesi  repute  and 
bsQevolenoe,  the  right  to  dsetde  over  the  life  and  death 
of  the  most  aflli«te4  or  useless, 
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Such  a  practice  can  never  tie  really  needed. 

Not  for  the  incurably  sick  or  liopolessly  iiflHicted,  for 
bis  aufferiag  cao  be  allevlHt«d  witbout  sborteoiag  biit 
llfai  NoiflDrkte«iiTlRniaMat|forliia«ilit«ioeisuotMi- 
ptrfliMNis.  MaDyawiiliwrer,!>ybtiwainplieofcooHig»to 


affliction,  {h  more  productive  of  good  thnn  a  number  of 
more  fortunate  ones;  and  the  lesHouh  furiiislied  hy 
affliction,  while  hnrd,  nre  lietieflcent  to  the  niniily  or 
friends  of  the  afflicted.  Xot  for  fuxskty,  for  iu  welfare 
Is  ten  disturbed  thui  etw  by  tb*  ooupMraklvelj  few 
ttafoctunam  tor  wbom  it  has  to  cue^ 


THE  FAILURE  OF  THE  EDUCATED  AMERICAN  INDIAN. 


IN  striking  contrast  with  the  sane  and  sensi- 
ble policy  of  negro  education  pursufd  by 
such  institutions  as  iiainpton  and  Tuskogee  is 
the  mistaken  attempt  of  cerLaia  well-meaniug 
philanthropists  to  give  the  American  Indian  an 
ediicHiion  of  which  ho  can  make  no  possiide  use 
in  actual  life.  The  fallacy  and  wastt  fulness  of 
thla  course  have  been  repeatedly  t\  posed,  but 
never  more  clearly  or  mereileeely  than  by  Mr. 
?Vai)cis  E.  Tipupp.  t)ie  (^'ommissioner  of  Indian 
Ailairs,  in  the  >iay  number  of  A}>plt(on's  liouk- 
lovers  Magatint.  Mr.  Leupp  shows  how  helpless 
is  the  Indian  professional  nuin  when  tlirown 
upon  his  own  resources  in  any  of  our  great  cities, 
and  how  a  return  to  his  own  people  almost  in- 
variably results  in  failure.  And  yet  Mr.  Leupp 
cannot  6nd  it  in  his  heart  to  blame  the  Indian. 
It  is  usually  his  unbalanced  white  friends  who 
have  deceived  him  as  tu  The  real  meaning  and 
]>pnefitH  of  (.'diication.  and  have  left  him  to  get 
his  first  conception  of  tlio  practical  side  of  the 
matter  from  the  hard  htiocks  of  experience. 

Mr.  Ijeupp once  aski  d  a  iLCioupof  Indian  scluxtl 
graduates,  soon  after  their  commencement  exer- 
cises, what  they  ex|)ected  to  do  on  entering  the 
great  world.  Three-fourths  of  the  number,  in- 
cluding both  boys  and  girl.'*,  liud  no  definite  ex- 
pectations or  ambitiottii.  A  few  thought  they 
would  like  to  he  missionaries.  A  rather  dull* 
appearing  boy  believed  '*  the  Government  ont;ht 
to  give  him  a  job."  Another  l>oy  iiad  made  up 
his  mind  to  be  a  musician  and  play  in  a  hand. 
Only  one  in  the  entire  class  had  decided  to  go 
back  liome  at  once,  take  oil  his  coat,  and  help 
his  father  till  their  farm.  Not  one  had  perfected 
himself  in  any  skilled  trade.  The  question  at 
once  arises,  Why  could  not  these  young  people 
have  been  taught  the  rudiments  of  book  learn- 
ing, and  also  how  to  do  something  useful  with 
their  Lands,  and  do  that  well  ?  T!ie  Indian  lias 
fully  proved  himself  capable  of  succeeding  iu 
botli  the  mechanical  and  the  ssthetic  arts,  as 
Mr.  Leupp  clearly  shows. 

Mr.  Leupp's  plea  is  for  a  fit  training  of  the 
Indian  to  compete  with  the  whites.  Ask,  in  the 
firet  places  what  there  i>  lor  the  young  man  to 
do  after  he  hae  finiahed  his  achooling,  and  then 


adapt  what  you  teach  him  to  that.  First  in  the 
list  of  possibilities  Mr.  Leupp  would  place  the 
various  kinrls  of  farming,  mid  in  tliis  the  dis- 
parities in  bent  and  temperament  in  the  various 
tribes,  as  well  ss  their  geographical  dfstrihntion, 
must  1><-  considered.  Thus,  the  T?lackfeet  In 
diaas  do  well  with  cattle,  when  they  are  taught 
how,  while  the  Navajos  have  a  natural  taste  for 
sheep-herding.  The  Apaches  at  Fort  Sill  are 
clever  at  vegetable  gardening,  The  .Assini- 
boines,  in  Montana,  have  for  years  been  good 
hay  farmers.  The  Chippewas  of  Minnesota  and 
Wisi'ousin  are  lumliernien  hy  instinct.  The  frag- 
ments of  tribes  in  southern  California  furnish 
much  of  the  labor  for  the  fruit  ranches.  The 
Klamath  Indians  do  general  farming,  and  also 
breed  some  good  horses.  The  Pueblo  Indians 
raise  grain  and  fruit  under  untoward  conditions. 
Why  have  not  the  Indian  youth  who  come  East 
to  get  an  education  been  taught  hoW  tO  employ 
their  native  abilities  at  home  ? 

Mr.  Leupp  offers  several  suggestions  as  to  the 
most  desirable  forms  of  Indian  education. 

In  "educating  "  ths  Indiana  our  best  plan  ia  to  take 
tb«m  as  we  find  them  and  buUd  upon  that  foundation, 
luHtend  of  trying  to  sweep  tbe  fonndatloti  away  and 

Ituild  niR'w  from  the  Ixittoin.  Tlii.->  i-.  ;  art iruliirly  true 
in  dealing  with  Imlinnii  who  have  hereditary  arts  of 
their  own.  The  Navajo  silveramitbl^  wbOM  work  !■ 
tieautiful  nn  it  stands,  ought  to  hb  eneonraged  to  pre- 
serve and  expand  it.  Whereas  now  it  Is  occupied  only 
with  making  jewelry  mikI  K*^w>;awH,  a  ^ood  teaclitT 
would  Ntart  tbe  young  people  of  the  tribe  to  making  tbe 
Hort  of  thiogB  which  command  a  market  la  white  eom^ 
munitie»s — knlvett  and  npoons,  salt-ceUars,  and  trayR. 
The  eHMential  featuren  properly  explained  to  them,  the 
artisans  iiiiKlit  'j«  "^t  'i*?  li'ft  t<>  invent  tlii-ir  own  ilcsigii», 
wbicb  give  the  prodiictti  just  tbe  native  touch  required 
to  msko  them  valuable.  The  old  wenver  leaves  the  dl- 
niensionH  of  her  Maiiket  largely  to  accident :  her  chil- 
dren should  he  taught  lhat  more  study  of  adaptation 
would  add  to  its  attractiona  fur  the  purchasing  public. 
A  similar  principle  would  apply  iu  various  lines  of 
Indian  bsaketir  sod  potteiy  and  beadworic 

Therefore,  the  s^^^lnKtl  olilltirpn  who  show  tbe  keenest 
fe«thetic  M-m^  should  Im*  singled  out  an<i  specially 
traiiiinl  f(jr  keeping  their  native  arts  alive,  just  as  we 
single  out  a  tew  white  children  of  extraonlinaty  tatonta 
to  edncsts  thomufihly  in  painting  nft  aculptorSi 

Ths  fospel  of  Indiaa  salTstton,  tf  I  zesd  It  wlght» 
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puts  iadustry  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  huinau  virtues. 
WbMVrer  we  find  the  InUinn  idle,  we  flod  him  a  pauper 
and  imraly.  WhcnT«v  we  And  him  busy,  we  find  bim 
comfortable  and  docile.  He  Is  not  slothful  hy  nature. 

Ill  his  iiriiiiitive  8tat«  he  was  a  liunt«'r,  ii  fi^^]u•|•raan,  a 
warrior,  a  tiller  of  theaoil,  iuasiuallaud  hard  way.  In 
the  pur^^iuit  of  bisltvelibood  be  ll«in«r  ulcirktHl  ililTicul- 
tlfii^  Xatiguc^  dangvr,  ezponue^  hongBr,  or  tbirst.  His 


adjustment  to  the  changed  order  of  things  under  our 
sway  meMis  simply  a  diversion  of  tbe.old  energy  Into 
new  chaaiielB.  It  requites  sgrmpethy,  eonsidetatioB, 
taet,  Arm  but  gentle  bundling;  on  tbe  iMut  of  bis  teaeb- 

ers.  'With  tht  e  in  full  exercise  we  can  make  of  him  a 
ii'^'ful  memljer  of  bociety ;  without  thero  we  might  an 
well  admit  that  there  is  onw  iiiideftaklnir  at  whkb  tbe 
white  Amerleaa  fails. 


HEREDiTY  AND  DISEASE. 


THE  subject  of  heredity  iaopen  to  mucli  specu- 
lation, but  iher»>  is  comparatively  little  re- 
liable information  with  regard  to  it. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  every  oreatnre  from 
&  butterfly  to  an  elephant  must  develop  from  a 
mere  microscopic  mass  of  living  matter,  it  is 
hard  to  underBtand  how  the  dynamic  elementB 
for  even  the  mere  beginnings  of  the  infinite  va- 
rit  ty  of  the  stnicturt'S  that  make  tip  the  body 
can  b«  packed  into  such  small  space,  aud  adding 
to  these  the  individttal  characteristics  that  may 
appear  in  euccfssivo  penerations,  the  difficulty  of 
any  explanation  becomes  apparent.  A  discassiou 
of  the  aubject  in  the  last  number  of  the  JahrtM- 

berichle  fur  Anatomic  vu'l  f-'nftricl-rlurtijs'/csrliirhtr 
gives  a  risunxi  of  the  most  recent  work  in  this 
line  by  leading  biologists  that  is  especially  in- 
teresting. 

"WliL'tlicr  disease  is  directly  transmitted  by 
heredity  or  not  has  long  been  questioned,  and 
so  many  diseases  that  were  formerly  traced  to 
Iictvdity  have  been  found  to  result  from  jth'-r 
causes  that  the  whole  subject  has  become  a  mat- 
ter of  uncertainty. 

Dr.  Uibbcrt  states  that  llie  CTidenceis  against 
the  hereditary  ti  anf?mi8sion  of  disease,  although 
he  admits  that  it  may  sometimes  occur,  but  tiie 
more  usual  effect  of  serious  disease  is  to  weaken 
the  system  until  there  is  no  possibility  of  a  suc- 
ceeding generation.  But  although  the  germ  cell 
is  resistant,  and  is  not  likely  to  contain  any  ele- 
ment of  disease,  it  may  bo  affected  during  its 
development  by  bacterial  infection,  by  the  action 
of  poisons  iu  the  system  of  the  parent,  or  by  poor 
nutrition,  and  in  cases  of  this  sort  the  descend^ 
ants  will  not  be  healthy,  but  may  liave  a  tendency 
to  devnlop  either  the  same  disease  as  the  parent 
or  an  entirely  different  disease. 

Of  3,r!'_'9  pathological  cases  observei^l,  a  high 
percentage  of  ttie  descendants  of  chronic  drunk- 
ards developed  the  same  disease,  a  smaller  num- 
ber were  afflicted  with  different  diseases,  while 
a  few  were  healthy  and  showed  no  unusual  tend- 


ency toward  any  disease.  Clinical  evidence  was 
found  to  show  that  acquired  abnormalities  may 
be  inherited.  Hyperdactyle,  the  tendency  to 
develop  an  abnormal  number  of  digits,  is  a 
<h'f -rnii'v  which  is  inherited  through  successive 
generations,  as  well  as  the  very  striking  distor- 
tion and  enlaigemeut  of  skull  and  brun  of  the 
Polish  hen  that  is  so  well  known  in  poultiy* 
breeding. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  long  been  known 
that  mutilatiuna,  fortunately,  are  never  inherited. 
Docket!  ]  >  not  appear  in  successive  genera- 

tions of  horses,  uor  similar  fashionable  impruve- 
ments  upon  nature  in  certain  breeds  of  dogs,  nor 
sliouM  we  expect  to  find  the  child  of  a  one-armed 
man  afUictcd  by  the  lack  of  the  same  member. 

Germ  cells  seem  to  be  either  not  at  all  affected 
by  external  conditions  or  at  most  very  slowly 
affected,  wliile  some  trifling  characteristic  that 
is  innate,  like  the  ruffed  feathers  of  some  kinds 
of  fowls  or  the  tendency  of  dancing  mice  to 
whirl  around,  will  bo  persistently  transmitted 
generation  after  generation,  even  when  the  trait 
appears  to  be  utterly  undesirable,  as  in  the  turn- 
bling  pigeons,  which  might  naturally  be  suppose! 
to  jtri  fer  a  more  straightforward  mode  of  pxo- 
gressiou  if  such  were  possible. 

According  to  another  scientist's  view,  Uf*  is 
inseparable  from  mind.  Tiifeisasort  of  acttritv 
that  depends  upon  mind  and  is  created  by  its 
action  on  protoplasm  in  an  undifferentiated  and 
protomorpliic  condition,  but  possesses  the  char- 
acteristics of  spontaneity  and  adaptation.  Of  all 
the  organs  of  the  body,  the  brain  begins  to  take 
form  fust,  and  becomes  a  directive  fofOO  that 
controls  llie  lievelopment  of  all  other  organs  and 
determines  the  formation  of  new  structures.  The 
influence  of  the  nervous  system  is  back  of  all  the 
forces  acting,  and  is  to  be  considered  as  tlie  chief 
source  of  organic  development,  wliich  comprises 
a  series  of  changes  whose  origin  and  orderly  de* 
velopment,  one  after  another,  caDDofc  be  eqjtUined 
on  mechanical  grounds. 


BRIEFER  NOTES  ON  TOPICS  IN  THE 

PERIODICALS. 

SUBJECTS  TREATED  IN  THE  POPULAR  AMERICAN  MONTHUES. 


OmtHif-Ilooir  IToiM.— There  is  a  marked  Umdency 
la  the  May  magaalnea  to  napoad  to  the  qulekening  in- 
floences  of  external  nature  tbat  oome  with  the  adTan- 

cing  Kpriug.  Seveml  more  or  less  <  ul  i  if  Ihe-wiiy  bits  of 
Eorapeau  scenery  are  tr^iated  tu  tbe  May  numbens  and 
iBthe  Otntury  there  appears  a  remarkable  group  of 
articles  concerned  with  gardens,  ancient  and  modern. 
Tlie  number  opens  with  an  attractive  survey  of  the  gar- 
dens of  CorniHh,  N.  II.,  hy  Mi-Hs  Krances  DuiiCHii.  Vor- 
iiish  liM  become  the  center  of  a  considerable  group  of 
•tirscttve  eonntry^plaoee  owned  and  maintained  hy 
well-known  artiBts  and  litfrnrj'  men.  .Tutlplng  from 
Miwi  Duncan's  int^resling  description,  it  would  seem 
that  tlie  place  is  destined  lo  l)ec<)nie  the  paratline  of  the 

American  landecape  gardener-  The  second  installment 
of  Mr.  WtUhua  Bhu^  **ICottto  Noteafn  Sidlf  ■*  la  de- 
voted to  "The  Garden  of  the  Sun."  There  is  a  capitAl 
attouDt  of  "Au  Ancient  Garden"  by  Helen  Kvertsou 
ymitb,  and  "The  Old  Garden  at  Mount  Vernon"  is  de- 
•cribed  Iqr  Fnmds  £.  Lenpp.  A  paper  full  of  concrete 
•oncaitloii  to  amatoim  la  eontrllNited  hy  George  W. 
Cftble^  under  the  title  "Where  to  Plant  What."— "  A 
Corner  of  Norumndy  "  is  the  title  of  nu  article  in  Scrlb- 
ncr'g  by  Madame  Waddiogton,  and  in  the  same  maga- 
sine  there  la  a  good  dncription  of  the  ancient  hatha  of 
Lneea,  hy  Nolth  Bofse.— The  paper  oo  **The  Open-AIr 
TlieaterH  of  France,"  liy  Arthur  S.  Stevens,  in  the  .Vet- 
rnpuUtdJi  for  May,  has  Niiggetitiouii  for  the  iucreatiiug 
imnibcr  of  .\merlcau8  who  every  summer  make  up  the 
«lelighted  audtoneea  at  the  perfonnanoaa  given  hy  ^iten 
Gnat  and  Uo  Baglleh  PlayerB.— Monto  Oarlo  forme  a 
nisgazliie  subject  of  perennial  interest.  A  frf«ih  trt  at- 
ment  with  excellent  illustrations,  by  Ward  Muir,  forms 
one  of  the  features  of  A])itlcton's  Booklovcrs  for  May. — 
""Polo  Made  Plaia"  is  the  subject  of  an  article  hy  J.  J. 
VeNanum  in  the  CbemojooUtcm.— Tbomaa  A.  JaaTler 
writes  in  Harper's  of  "A  Return  to  Mexico."— A  well- 
informed  etnay  on  "The  Paris  Garden"  ii>  contributed 
to  the  Atlantic  by  Susan  S.  Wainwright.— Country 
UJt  l»  Ameriea  for  May  has  artidee  on  "  The  Beaati- 
,  tuL  Garden  at  Blair  Eyrie,"  by  I.  Rowland  Jonee ; 
"Love  and  War  Among  the  Bluebtnis**  by  John  Bur- 
mughs  ;  "  Outdoor  Portrait  Photography,"  by  Mathilde 
Weil ;  "  Fountatna  for  Home  Gardens,"  by  Dalton 
Wylio ;  and  '*WUd  food*  of  the  United  StateainMaj," 
hgr  H.  H.  Rnebf  . 

Engineering  Problems.— In  our  department  of 
"Leading  Articles  of  the  Month"  we  quote  at  some 
kogtli  from  the  article  by  Mr.  Pepper  on  the  Pan- 
American  Railway  in  the  April  number  of  Serlbfter's. 
In  the  May  number  of  the  same  magazine,  Lieut. -Col. 
Sir  Percy  Glrouard  treatt*  of  the  railways  of  Africa,  de- 
•erlblng  eone  of  the  remarkable  engineering  achieve- 
ments that  are  rapidly  opening  np  the  interior  of  the 
Dark  Ckintinent  to  civilization.— The  Panama  Canal  as 
an  engineering  proposition  1-  rlHiiiiM:^  much  space  in 
the  cttrrent  magaainca.  £i>eryl»odtf'«  lorMaypuhUehea 


ma  enthusiastic  article  by  Lindsay  Denison,  entitled 
Making  Good  at  Panama."  Mr.  Denison  deebttMthat» 

in  spite  of  all  the  minor  discouragements  In  the  work, 
the  Government's  plans  have  l>fen  n>a<le  in  a  I  r  m  l  and 
comprehensive  way,  and  that  the  cauai  is  actually  being 
dug.  Mr.  Denison  has  taken  into  account  those  instanoeH 
of  individual  incapacity  and  stupidity  that  are  well-nigh 
inseparable  from  great  undertakings  of  this  kind,  but 
these  will  not  count  in  the  long  run  again.st  the  indoin 
itaUe  spirit  that  characterixea  those  in  charge  of  the 
euterpriee.  Dr.  Rowland^  arttelea  la  .ilfipMoit^eBoolt- 
lorrrs,  entitled  "The  Truth  About  Panama,"  confirm 
and  ret'nforco  in  many  particulars  the  conclu.sions  of 
Mr.  Denison.- In  the  Technical  World  Mtujaziuc  (Chi- 
cago), the  Key  West  Railroad  now  being  built  in  the 
oeean  la  deaertbed  hy  Frederic  &  Warren.  Another 
railroad  project  dewril  tfl  in  this  magazine  l.s  the  Utie 
from  Caracas  to  La  Gua)  rn,  Venezuela,  which  is  char- 
acterized by  Mr.  E.  W.  Packard  as  "  The  World's 
Most  Crooked  Railroad."  The  great  Benguet  road, 
ninntng  from  the  seaport  town  of  Dognpan  np  to  the 
mountain  village  of  Tiaguio,  in  the  interior  of  Luzon, 
Philippine  Islands,  in  described,  with  photugrapliH,  by 
Edward  B.  Clark.  The  building  of  this  road  in  char 
acteriaed  aa  one  of  the  moat  remarkable  engineering 
works  of  reeent  yeaia.  In  the  nme  magaalne,  Mr. 
Wilbur  Ra.H.<«ett gives  an  account  of  the  project  to  >>ririL' 
streams  from  the  heart  of  the  Sierrati  acrutui  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  miles  of  mountain,  desert,  and  plain  to 
aupply  the  growing  city  of  Loe  Angelea  with  wator. 

Th  cQuoNtionof  Llf\B  Insnranoe.— The  insurance 
diiicuiiiiiou  ha^  occasioned  the  preparation  of  several 
magazine  articles  that  are  likely  to  have  a  permanent 
plaoe  In  the  literature  of  the  subject.  We  alluded  last 
month  to  the  large  number  of  papers  on  the  Ineuraoee 
question  that  were  publislied  in  the  April  number  of 
the  World's  Work.  In  the  May  uumiier  of  .WcClurc's 
l^peniathe  first  Installtnent  of  "The  Story  of  Life  In- 
aanme^'lqr  Barton  J.  Hendrick.  Mr.  Hendrlok  begins 
with  a  dlaetuMlon  of  the  surplus,  which  be  terma  the 
ba.sl.s  of  corruption.  Some  of  the  sulvheads  employed  In 
bis  article  iudioiu-the  line  of  treatment  that  he  fol- 
lows,—"No  Real  Divideiub  in  Life  Inanranoe;"  "Life 
lasnmnoe  Merely  Indemnity,  Not  Inveetonent ;  *  '*  Two 
Sdentlllo  Bases  of  Life  Insaraooe— Mortollty  Law  and 
Interest  Rate;"  "Reserves,  Advjince  Payment.s  fur 
Insurance;"  "How  the  Agent  au<I  the  (Jlhcers  Are 
Paid— A  Tax  on  Every  Premium  ;"  "  Why  There  Is  ft 
Snrplos— Three  Sources  of  Gain  ;"  "  First  Possible  Sav- 
ing—From Mortality;"  "Second  Possible  Saving— 
From  I[itere.st  ;  "  " Third  Possible  Paving  Fi  nin^riui 
agement  Expenses;"  "Profit*  Merely  the  Overcharge — 
Dividends  Its  Repayment;"  "Insurance  Cost  When 
These  Overcharges  Are  Annually  Returned;"  "Insur- 
ance When  This  Overcharge  Is  Deferred  or  Accu- 
niulat«Hl;"  "I'm  i  I  h -criminated  Against  in  Faror  of 
the  Rich  i "  "  Sixty  Per  Cent.  OetNo  Dividends  at  AU ; " 
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"  Deferred  Dividends  Frequently  Exceeded  by  Aunual ;" 
"Surplus  Not  Strength  —  .Merely  SigiiitU's  Excessive 
Cost;"  "A  Constant  Tempt  utiou  to  Extravagance  and 
DinIiooMtr.'*— Prat.  ClmrlM  J.  BaUock^  writing  in  ib» 
AUanttctcftTAKfon  **Ltfe  Tnsaruioe  and  Speenlattoii,'* 
struii^ly  upholds  the  return  me  ndatlons  iiiade  by  the 
Armntrong  committee  to  the  >iew  York  ]/e^ishiture, 
and  urges  that  the  size  of  the  insurance  coinpauies  be 
nBtticted,  that  forms  of  policies  be  standardised,  tlutt 
inveAtmentR  in  stocks  and  collateral  trust  bonds  secured 
by  stock  be  restrained,  and.  finaUy,  that  to  policyhold- 
ers in  a  mutual  company  a  reasonable  opportunity  be 
giv«n  to  make  effective  th«0Qiitnd  th»7  ate  lappoMl  to 
poMen  over  its  alZaira. 

Blogra]>hi<-at  Studle.M.  —  A  vivacious  character 
sketch  of  M.  Falli^res,  the  new  President  of  France,  is 
€Oiitrib«ttod  to  Evtr^tod}^*  twVaf  bf  Vance  Thomp- 
son. Accompanying  the  text  are  pliotograpbs  of  Presi- 
dent Falli^res  and  members  of  his  family,  including 
several  suapsliuts  recently  taken.— The  IForWs  Work 
for  May  contains  "A  Personal  Study  of  the  Japanese 
Bmperor,"  liy  Mn.  Mary  Crawford  Fnwer.— D.  R.  Mar- 
quis writes  in  the  American  Magazine  fformerly  I.e«- 
MfV)  about  \Vu  Ting  Fang,  vrhtwe  personality,  lie  de- 
clares,  was  behind  the  recent  Chinese  boycott.  The 
same  magaaioe  has  the  personal  atoiy  of  the  Russian 
RvolntioDlst  Norodny,  as  related  Tiy  Leroy  Soott.— In 
iluiisey'a  for  May,  Dr.  Frederic  Austin  Ogg  writes  on 
the  new  King  and  Queen  of  Denmark.— "  The  Genius 
oCGwcsa  WMtlo^ioiMe  *  i«  analjiBd  tagr  Aithur  Wanaii 


in  the  May  number  of  Success.— "  Cainpinj;  with  Presi- 
dent Ruusevelt"  is  the  title  of  a  delightful  bit  of  auto- 
biography and  reminiscence  contributed  by  John  Bar- 
nnigiia  to  tba  May  number  of  th«  Atlantic  This  paper 
relates  to  the  trip  to  the  TellowitoDa  Park  made  by  Mr. 
Burroughs  in  company  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  the  spring 
of  l'.iu3.  In  the  introductory  paragraph,  Mr.  Burrooghs 
apologetically  states  that  with  the  stress  and  strdliof 
bis  life  at  "Slabsidee"  he  has  not  found  time  till  now 
to  write  his  account  of  the  trip,  although  the  President 
himself,  haviuf^  Mie  at>solute  leisure  and  peace  of  the 
White  House,  wrote  bis  own  account  nearly  two  years 
ago.— "John  Uigelow  at  Eighty-eight "  is  the  title  of 
an  interesting  obacaoter  sketch  of  the  meat  emloeat 
living  citizen  of  New  York,  contrlbated  to  Mtm~ 
SL'y'n  magazine  by  Clifford  Smyth. — ''The  "Retniiiis- 
ceuccs  of  a  Long  lafe,"  contributed  by  the  Hon.  Carl 
Sehara  to  JtfcClure's,  have  reached  iba  point  in  the 
narrative  at  which  Schurz,  having  rescued  his  friend 
Kinkel  from  the  penitentiary  at  Spandau,  escapes  with 
him  to  P^nghmd.  .V  continuation  of  Joseph  Hatton's 
account  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Irving's  career  on  and  off 
the  stage  appears  in  the  Sby  nnmber  of  the  Ormd 
Mnqaslnc. — An  addition  to  the  large  n Timber  of  the 
Liucolu  recollections  is  niiule  this  mont  h  by  the  widow 
of  General  Pickett,  in  Lii>]iliu(}tVs  .Vfi(/a;in».— Freil- 
eriok  Trevor  UUl  continues  in  the  Century  bis  valuable 
aaalyate  of  the  1<«al  tndntng  and  abilttiee  of  Lineobi.— 
Senator  Chf.rlo.s  A.  Culberson,  of  Tfrn^,  v.-rirc'*  vv.rir- 
taiuiugly  iu  iycribner'n  of  "  Oeueral  bam  Hou^itoQ  aad 
Seeeeiloa.'* 


SPIRIT  OF  THE  FOREIGN  REVIEWS. 


Vhe  *'  Separation  **  Issue  in  France. — One  of 
the  most  important  aitiolea  in  the  ConUmporary 
(Ijondon)  for  April  is  the  survey  of  religious  events 

In  France  contributed  by  "Testis."  He  snys  that  nl- 
thuugh  the  whole  Frauch  press  pretended  that  the 
^'Invantory"  riots  were  unexpected  and  spontaneous 
the  exact  contrary  is  the  ease.  The  inerediUe  anger 
against  the  separation  Is  nmre  sincere  and  Justifiable 
than  might  at  llrst  In;  thought,  a:.  "  i>  i  \actly  analo- 
gous to  that  felt  by  a  strong,  able-lxxlied  vvorkuiau 
BtlgOMitlsed  as  "  too  old  at  fbtty,"  or  by  an  old  govern- 
cast  adrift  when  no  longer  wanted.  Another  fast 
the  writer  mentions  is  that  the  Protestants  In  the 
C<5vennei*,  one  of  France's  most  Prototjint  districts, 
did  not  resist  the  inventories  at  all ;  the  law  fell  on 
them  exactly  as  on  the  Catholics  and  aoonw  or  later 
the  Catholics  will  ask  why  the  Protestant^!  could  sub- 
mit joyfully  to  w^hat  the  Catholics  resiste*!  s«i  stub- 
bornly. Even  eminent  Catholicji have  beeuasking  w  iiy 
they  have  lost  the  battle.  "  Testis  "  replies  :  "  lA-t  the 
Catholics  of  France  be  under  no  delusion.  The  sole 
rea-wui  why  they  have  lost  their  liattle  on  the  political 
grottnd  is  because  they  have  forgotten  the  truly  holy 
battle^  the  intollcctnal,  moral,  and  reUgioaa  itraggle." 

Great  Britain*a  Ijeftaa  of  Fronttoramen.— Mr. 

Roger  Pocock  states  in  the  Fortnight!}/  fI.ondon>  for 
April  that  a  fresh  addition  is  being  made  to  the  armed 
forces  of  the  British  Empire  in  the  shape  of  a  legion  of 
frontiersmen  which  Mr.  Ualdane  has  sanctioned.  "  The 
1f>ft)on  received  the  approval  of  bis  majesty's  govern- 
m  r  M  Kr  lir  I  iry  1.'.  IWC.  There  are  6^,000  qualified 
OKU  lu  ilin  vuipire,  of  whom  a  twentieth  part  would 


make  a  legion  of  frontiersmen.  In  return  for  the  b60^ 
fits  which  arise  from  admittaooe  to  the  legton,  ao 
annual  subaeriptlon  baa  to  be  paSA  as  follows :  msn- 

bers  pledged  to  service,  lOs.  Od.  ;  members  qualified  bttt 
not  pledged,  £1  Is.  Od.  ;  honorary  members,  i32s.  Od. 
Although  it  is  a  new  kind  of  tree  that  we  have  plant- 
ed, we  do  not  know  in  which  direction  its  hiaaeiM 
will  spread,  or  In  which  direction  they  will  fall  to 
grow.  Neither  do  we  know  what  manner  of  fruit  will 
ripen.  It  may  be  an  intelligence  department  in  the 
Held  whieh  will  render  the  U-st  service,  or  the  guide 
oorpe,  or  tba  scouts,  the  squadrons  for  special  service 
or  a  whole  army  corps.  All  this  may  fail,  and  yet  ths 
legion  u- justlfladaa  a  noirtia  binding  tbaiMitfOlM  of 
the  empire." 

* 

The  Patronage  Evil  in  England.— Mr.  Henniker 

Heaton  pleads  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (Ix>ndoD)  for 
April  for  the  alxilition  of  i)ubUc  patronage  in  Giv.'if 
Britain.  He  says:  "This  evil  was,  not  many  ymrs 
ago,  rampant  in  Australia.  It  ts  now  unknown  there. 
Instead  of  allowing  public  ser%'ant8  to  prescribe  the 
amount  of  salary  each  is  to  receive,  to  hadser  ministers 
for  appointments,  and  to  ttireaten  conscientious  nieiii- 
bers  with  defeat  at  elections,  each  state  parliament  has 
transferred  the  appointment,  eontrol,  and  remonem' 
tion  of  civil  servants  to  an  independent  tribunal,  oon- 
stilutfd  for  the  purjMjse,  called  "The  Public  .*<«'rvicc 
Board."  The  boar<l  is  c(>miK».s<?d  of  three  menilxrs, 
irremovable»  like  our  High  Court  iudgse,  except  by  the 
vote  of  both  houses.  It  tnqnlres  Into  the  qnalHestisss 
of  applicants,  determines  (like  our  civil  .<»crviot'  com- 
mission) the  nature  of  the  examinations  h«id  fur  Uie 
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biKlier  clasM^s.  reKiilates  ("by  compftrison  with  tln^  wiij^cs 
paid  by  private  employers  for  similar  work)  the  re- 
BMUMnittoB  for  «aeb  dan,  vaeotnniendb  hU  appoint* 
mmto  and  promoUoiu,  luid  haui  all  AppMiU  and  com- 
plaints.** 

DrataiaK  the  Pontlniaik  lC»rahiea.— A  nportad 
dediioii  of  the  Italian  Qovenrasmtt  to  drain  tha  famous 

Pontiniiin  injirslicH  in  the  Roman  Cntniiavtiut,  uhldi 
would  give  habiUiiion  for  upward  of  half  a  iniiiion 
population,  lends  special  intereat  to  an  article  in  the 
Gwman  magaaiae  PrometAeua,  oontribut«d  by  Dr.  A. 
Strbtn.  The  oontraet  torthis  work,  Dr.  Sorbin  declareH, 
ha.s  riTfiitly         iiivsi^{ue<I  to  h  Bfrlin  symllcjite  l>y  the 
priucipal  owner  of  the  laud,  the  Human  Prince  liur- 
t(heae.  Tbefinal  plan  isthatorigiuaUyHnKK*^Ht«d  by  the 
German  enginfor  Colooet  von  Ilonatbf  who  haa  b«'cn 
studying  the  CaiiipaKOAslnoelffiS.  The  Idea  otdralning 
the  Puutiniaii  iimrslio.H  dat«'s  hack  a>  far  aft  500  H.C.  Tlu' 
Roman  Ctimiiu  st  ilentruyed  the  inKeniousKy.stem  of  irri- 
gHliou  which  the  original  Inhahitantj*  bad  perfected. 
The  laud,  well  cultivated  before  that  time,  became  de^o- 
lale^  obtefly  because  of  the  poisonooB  a!r  arising  from 
the  marnheH.    .V  fi  w  t)i(>ii>aiidj»  live  in  this  riK'^>"  ''^ 
day,  dragKiog  out  a  pitiable  exiHtence,  their  avenige 
age  not  aizoeeding  twenty-five  yeant.   It  iit  a  curious 
iKt,  however,  that  the  air  during  the  d*]r  is  pare,  the 
night  only  bringing  the  poisououHexbalatfons.  The  soli 
i-<  rxce«-ili ugly  fiTt  lie.    In  summer-time,  the  whole  jilaiu 
iii  quite  dry,  but  the  autumn  torrent^t  bring  in  an  im- 
menaa  quMatlty  of  wator,  which  stagnates.  There  is  a 
nok  vegetation,  rametimes  reaching  twice  the  height 
of  man,  and  constituting  an  excellent  patiture  for  cattle, 
until  the  early  amumn  humidity  destroys  the  t  in  ire 
vegetation.  Von  Douath's  scheme  is  a  new  one.  It  cou- 
templatea  carrying;  away  at  Iho  name  time  the  old, 
stagnant  water  and  the  new  water  pouring  in  with  the 
autumn  fretihetii.   A  number  of  ditches  will  take  ihi>4 
directly  to  the  sea.    Modern  machinery  and  modern 
naoitary  methods  for  the  worlungmau  will  be  featureti 
of  the  plan.  The  writer  of  ttw  article  quoted  predicts 
not  only  economic  and  archiPoloRical  profit  from  the 
completion  of  this  scheme,  but  immense  sanitary  im- 
ptonment,  the  effeet  of  whidi  will  be  felt  even  in  Rome. 

Wlint  Sort  of  Vma  la  tho  New  French  Foi^ 

eign  Minister? — In  a  "character  »ket<  h"  of  the  re- 
cently clio»sen  Sarrien  cabinet,  in  the  EogU.sl»  Revlen'  of 
RevlewH,  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  outlines  the  probable  for- 
eign policy  of  M.  Lten  Bourgeois.  It  will  be  prefimi* 
neotty,  he  tells  ns,  a  pel  icy  of  peaoe.  M.  Bourgeois  may 
be  said  to  have  sown  the  seed  of  the  .\^lg^^^'^•Ilch  en- 
tente when  at  The  Hague  he  cooperated  tluaely  with 
Lord  Pauncefote  and  M.  de  Staal  as  to  secure  the 
sacoeaa  of  the  eooferenoe.  "That  tripartite  informal 
alllanoe  of  peaoe— to  which  America  was  a  cordial  adhe- 
rent— foreshadowed  the  foreign  policy  which  M.  IJour 
nmy  )je  expected  to  pursue."  He  will  i^trciigthtju 
the  entente  with  England,  and  use  his  best  services  as 
honest  broker  to  Iniog  his  Roasian  ally  into  equally 
dose  and  friendly  relations  with  that  eonntry.  He  will 

ijot  be  anti-German.  lie  will,  on  the  contrary,  l>e  llko 
what  be  was  at  The  Ila^jcue,  a  diligent  '  bmootlier " 
nwny  of  points  of  friction,  and  a  pmiunter  of  peaooaud 
eonooird  nll-around.  When  "C.-B."  uttered  hia  memo- 
•mUa  ecy  for  s  League  of  Pteace,  last  December,  be  could 

notbnVO  foreseen  that  u  l»  ni  ticent  I'ruvidence  would 

provide  taim  wiOk  auch  a  btauch  Peace  Le&guer  as  M. 


Bourgeois  at  the  Miiii-.try  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Cer- 
tainly, as  soon  as  the  Morocco  trouble  is  at  an  end  there 
is  no  task  to  which  M.  Boargeois  aod  Sir  Edward  Grey 
can  more  profit^ihly  address  their  attention  than  the 
arrangement  of  a  general  understanding  between  the 
IHJweni  as  to  tlie prei«ervation  of  the  gtatttt  quo,  the  re- 
duction of  armamenta,  and  tiie  appropriation  every  year 
of  a  definite  peroentageof  the  army  and  navy  vote  for 

the  protnotinn  nf  that  international  solidarity  the  ab- 
sence of  which  M.  ilourgeois  long  ago  declared  tobetiw 
aecret  of  alt  our  woea. 

What  Will  Britfah  Idberallam  Do  tar  In> 

di«?— That  there  is  really  a  sure,  if  slow,  awakening  to 
uatiunal  euusciousness  in  British  India  is  evident. 
Many  publications  edited  by  HlndOS  discuss  this  ques- 
tion with  vigor  and  convincing  argamenta.  In  a  neent 
issne  of  the  Jitdfoti  World  (Calcutta)  the  editor  says : 
t'liification  is,  in  essenro.  an  asM-rtion  of  race  difTer- 
viicv,  and  the  unity  brought  aliout  by  the  u^e  of  the 
English  language  seems  doomed  to  be  used  aglUnit 
those  wlioee  native  tongue  the  English  language  is.  .  .  . 
The  new  sentiment  of  Indian  nationality,  embracing  in 
its  scope  the  nurman  and  the  ^^l'cll,  the  Kol  and  the 
Santbal,  the  Naga  and  the  t"u,>».syah,  a,s  well  as  the  an- 
cietit  civilized  races  of  India,  is  a  very  remarkable  and 
interesting  result  of  the  vigor  and  efficiency  of  British 
rule  In  India.**  He  oomplalns  that  in  the  King's  speech 
self-government  is  relied  upon  as  a  mean;*  of  promoting 
prosperity  and  loyalty  to  the  crown  in  the  Transvaal, 
and  he  asks.  Why  not  also  in  India?  "May  we  be  per* 
niitted  to  inquire  why  two  diflTerent  iK)licie,-<  should  be 
followed  in  twodifTerent  parts  of  the  empire,  under  the 
same  ;;overnment  and  at  the  same  lime,  to  iii.suro  a 
common  end,—'  the  increase  of  prosperity  and  loyalty  to 
the  crown'r  If  India  has  not  yet  been  fit  for  free  insti- 
tutions, it  is  certainly  not  her  fault.  If,  after  one  and 
a  half  centuries  of  British  rule,  India  remains  where 
she  was  in  the  Mid<lh>  AKes.  what  a  sail  commentary 
must  it  be  upon  the  civilising  iofluenc«>  of  tltat  rule  i 
When  the  English  came  to  India  this  country  waa  the 
leader  nf  Asiatic  civilization  and  the  undisputed  cen- 
tvr  ut  light  in  the  Asiatic  world  :  Japan  was  then  no- 
where. Now,  in  fifty  years,  .Tapan  has  revolutionised 
her  history  with  the  aid  of  modern  arts  of  progress,  and 
India,  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  yean  irf  EngW^  rule, 
in  atiU  condemned  to  tutelage.** 

The  Suggested  Union  of  Holland  and  Bel> 
glum.— There  ia  an  article  on  this  subject  in  Onze 
Sew,  in  which  the  advantages  and  drawbacks  are  ex- 
amined once  more.  The  present  writer  does  not  «ive 
so  rosy  a  pnjsp(  (  t  <jf  tlie  rapprocUf  mcnt  as  others  have 
done,  but  on  tlie  whole  he  thinks  that  It  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  the  two  nations  were  to  combine.  Jt 
would  be  easier  to  defend  their  joint  territortea,  and 
would  materially  aid  trade.  Oiu'  i>oiiii,  howeveri  for 
the  Belgians  to  consider  is  their  neutrality  as  zegiuda 
the  great  poweza,  and  that  is  a  aerloua  matter. 

How  Arlatocraoy  1»  Giving  Place  to  Democ- 
racy in  Sweden.— In  a  review  of  Dr.  Fahllieck's  re- 
cently published  work  on  the  i^wedish  and  Finnish 
nobility  tlie  editor  of  Saintidin  iCliriKtianta)  declaree 
tliat  Sweden  is  becoming  rapidly  democratized,  and  that 
the  largest  factor  in  this  democratization  is  the  slow 
but  sure  bre.kk-up  of  the  aristocracy.  This  class,— in 
Sweden,  at  least,— cannot  survive  in  these  modern  days. 
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The  meubera  of  the  aobility  are  goiug,  iu  iucreasing 
numbem,  into  denioermt4o  ooenpatlon*,  6ttcb  as  tnwle^ 

tbe  army,  and  the  profesHiotis.  Among  the  real  aristo- 
crate  the  age  of  tnnrriaKe  in  becoming  later  and  later, 
and,  furtliLTiiMire,  iIk'  iimiilMTnf  i  hildrcii  [kt  fuinily  is 
ilecrea&iug.  More  and  more  aristocratM  are  marrying 
Into  the  lower  o1a(»e»,  even  into  the  penmntry.  Thus, 
the  inevitable  end  of  the  Swedish  ii>>ble  clans  ih  being 
hastened.   TJio  sumo  t  hing  is  hfipiK-niny  in  Fiuland. 

lions-DlatAnco  Waruinff  of  Uarthquakes.— 
Aeoonllng  to  VllhutratUin,  a  New  York  newsfiaper 

recently  published  a  dispatch  from  Milan  finnonnciiig 
that  the  niicroseiMmoKraphic  iubiruuieuL>;  iu  the  Floren- 
tine ob!>ervator>'  had  jti.st  registered  notaljle  peturba- 
tioDs,  which  lasted  four  hours,  aniiouacing  the  coming 
of  a  Violent  earthquakCi  wbldi  was  then  9,000 ktlomeCers 
.'twtiy.  The  next  day  a  dispati  li  fr  nn  Xinv  York  said 
that  the  city  of  liuenaventura,  a  Colomliidii  port  ou  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  hail  been  destroyed  the  night  before  liy  a 
tidal  wave  caused  by  a  submarine  Tolcanic  eruption 
between  Porto  Rloo,  Bt.  Thomas,  Gnadelonpe,  St  Yin- 
cent,  the  Trinity  Islands,  and  Barbados,  and  di- 1  mr 
volcanic  ei  uptiuuii  at  Santiago  (adiHtrict  vt  S  UHi  ngiut  i 
were  reported.  That  the  shock  should  have  registered 
at  such  a  distance  is  a  scientific  fact  worth  notice,  and 
honor  la  due  to  tb«  nan  who  made  the  registiertog  io; 
stmment. 

Alcohol  from  Sawdust.— A  professor  of  the  High 
School  of  Technology  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (M.  Classen) 
has  just  succeeded  In  making  absolnte  iricohol  from 

wiwdust.  Tlic  i>ri>(  cs>i.-^. simple,  iiecordiiiK  to  VIHmtnt- 
lion.  The  sawdust  is  ireut«d  with  gaseous  sulphuric 
acid.  About  225  liten^  of  crude  alcohol,  or  110  liters  of 
absoluto  alcoholi  can  be  made  from  one  ton  of  sawdusk 

The  Number  of  Medical  DortorH  In  thr  World. 

Aocordiui;  to  au  ingenious  statisticiau  who  writes 
for  VllUtxtratUtn,  of  Paris,  there  are,  at  the  present 
day,  228,2^4  medical  doctors  in  the  world.  Of  these, 
there  arc  in  Euro|>e  1R2,333,  distributed  as  follows:  In 
E"i^liiiid,  :U.'.>t')7  ;  in  tJermiuiy.  22.518;  in  Unssin,  21,- 
itiS;  in  France,  20,;i4i>,  and  iu  Ituly.  lH,2-i5.  lu  England, 
the  proportion  of  doctors  is  78  to  KHt.ooo  of  the  popula- 
tion. Iu  France,  it  is  51,  and  in  Turkey,  18.  In  Brus- 
sels, the  proportion  Is  Ml  to  100,000  of  tbe  population ; 
in  Madrid,  200 ;  in  Budapest,  198 ;  in  Christiauia,  181 ; 
in  Vienna,  140;  in  Berlin,  132;  in  London,  128;  in 
Atbcna,  128;  in  Paris,  111;  in  New  York,  74 ;  andlu 
CoiiHtantlnople,  85. 

A  French  View  of  the  ••Disease"  of  Vene- 
Buela. — The  well-known  French  political  and  economic 
writer,  iMn6  Ptnou,  writing  iu  the  Acrue  des  Deux 
,lfr.Tif?c.«.  analyzes  the  Franco- Venezuelan  situation. 
For  stales  as  well  an  for  individuals,  says  the  writer,  it 
is  sometimes  a  calamity  to  be  born  loo  rich.  Nature 
has  overwhelmed  Veuesuela  with  advantages,  which, 
though  they  may  be  tbe  measure  of  her  future  prae- 
iwrity,  are  none  the  less  the  source  of  her  present 
troubles.  This  country  possesses  such  elements  of 
wealth  aa  attract  emigrants  and  foreign  capital  and 
pruvoke  a  constant  movement  of  change.  Too  far  from 
Rurope  to  fear  a  military  expedition,  tbe  republics  of 
F oiiili  .Vmerica  are  nio^t  favorable  centers  for  ferment 
and  revolution.  They  are  spared  the  uec^sity  of  the 
■troggle  for  life  wbleh  Is  tbe  stimnlns wblch  malnratns 


the  moral  force  of  nations  and  the  national  cohesion  of 
peoples.  With  regard  to  the  present  conflict  with 
France,  the  writer  thinks  the  ideal  solution  would  be 
a  revolutiou  that  would  relieve  Venesoela  of  tbe  tyr> 
annj  of  PresideDt  Caatro. 

Notes  firom  a  Unlqae  Intenuttloiuil  Bipoal- 

tlon  In  Milan. — The  Xuova  Antoloijla  (Rome)  pub- 
lishes an  interesting  account  of  the  exposition  about  to 
open  at  Milan.  This  is  a  notable  example  of  the  energy 
and  public  spirit  of  tbe  inhabitants  of  nortlwm  Italy, 
stnoe  It  ts  enttrely  a  matter  of  priTato  enterprise.  The 

first  conception  of  it  was  as  a  means  of  adequately 
celebrating  the  cumpletiou  of  the  Siuijdou  tunnel 
through  the  Alps,  an  event  of  great  importance  to  in- 
dustrial Italy,  and  the  first  idea  was  to  have  the  exp»- 
altlon  devoted  exclaslvely  to  means  of  transportatton,^ 
on  earth,  on  wattr,  and  In  the  .lir.  I'res-iuro  frnm  rappr 
exhibitorsof  other  IIdc.h  of  huuuiu  indiustry  has  iuduced 
the  authorities  to  make  it  a  more  geueral  affair,  with 
the  usual  departments  of  fine  arts,  agricultuns  ma- 
chinery, etc.  The  transportation  exbtUt  is,  however, 

the  most  interesting  and  ori^dnal  division.  There  I<an 
exhibit  of  great  ingenuity  reprotluciuK  \«ry  miuuttly 
the  aspect  of  a  part  of  the  Simplon  tunnel,  and  the 
work  on  it.  Ail  the  varieties  of  machinery  used  in  the 
work  are  shown  In  actual  opemtion,  as  well  as  theds> 
vices  f(^r  Hafcty  aK'a>vi''t  falling  rock,  undergrooDd 
streams,  and  other  dangers  of  tunneling.  In  contrast 
to  this  most  modern  system  is  shown  an  exhibit  of 
machinery  and  methods  used  In  conatracting  the  St 
Gotbard  tnnneL  Them  fs  to  be  a  department  of  diii- 
pihle  halhMins  and  aeroplanes,  which  will  l>e  the  most 
complete  iiud  systematic  yet  shown.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  at  least  three  of  these  macblM*  are  of  lullan 
eonstmction.  Germany  sends  a  vocy  complete  and 
novel  display  of  automobtlee  devised  for  military  use  of 
all  kinds.  One  of  the  unique  exhibits  w-ill  be  the  repre- 
sentation of  Italians  living  outside  of  Italy.  Thi!»i'unr- 
mous  foreign-Italian  population  is  to  present  specimrntf 
of  its  labors  in  other  countries  and  exhiUta  showing  the 
sort  of  life  led  by  these  Indostrlal  exiles.  Tbe  best  part 
of  this  division  is  the  section  sent  hy  the  Italians  in  tbe 
Argentine  Republic.  One  feature  is  a  .section  devoted 
to  the  proper  construction  of  liighways.  All  varieties 
of  juethods  of  road-makiug  are  shown  in  all  stages  of 
constmctlOD,  and  tbe  best  systems  of  repairing  and 
eooDomioal  BS^Qtonanoe  are  shown  by  aetual  evampke. 

Aa  Italia  It  Estimate  of  President  Rooeevelt*— 
IM  Bauegm  NaxUmalc  (Floceaoe)  gives  aa  iBtetmt* 
Ing  estimate  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  The  President  Is  placed 

with  Washington  and  Lincoln  as  one  of  the  greatest 
Presidents,  and  it  is  said  that  he  occupies  a  plnce  in 
American  life  not  only  greater  than  any  other  modern 
American  statesman,  but  quite  unique,  as  the  only 
great  American  nowlhing  who  knows  his  country  ss  a 
whole.  From  his  youtli  up.  he  has  consciously  and 
definitely  set  himself  to  the  task  of  knowing  his  native 
land  iu  all  parts  and  tinder  all  aspects  as  no  other  nUUl 
has  done.  His  books, — varied,  entertaining,  instrofr 
tlve,  accurate,  and  learned,— show  this,  as  does  the 
mo.^t  curs<jry  glance  at  his  biography.  This  intirn/ite 
and  broad  knowledge  of  all  sectioiks  has  been  fa«ed  in 
the  intelligent  fervor  of  bis  patriotism  into  a  oonoeptioo 
of  the  United  States  as  one  unit  which  he  Is  almott 
alone  iu  really  grasping.  This  ample  and  inspired 
vlaloii  of  a  eoaatfj  so  Inmenaely  varied  as  tbe  UnlMt 
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ScatCB  gives  him  a  wiadoni  in  suggestiag  and  directing 
meuaam  for  tbe  cominoii  weal  that  ie  uneqaaled  by 

a:;}-  other  of  his  collea^'ics  [ii  tlie  wurk  of  goverumt-nt. 
Each  belongs  to  one  sectiuu  uiiil  fatU  to  fully  reuUiU)  the 
•Igaiflcance  which  a  given  action  may  have  on  other 
nctiooa  III  tbe  iirodigione  oomplioation  of  modem 
AmeficBD  life  Thaodon  Booeeivelt  la  the  ouly  patriot 
who  etfU  seee  bla  ooontry  as  one  united  wbole. 

TheWorUrN  ComparatlTe  Civil  and  Military 
Eipenaea.— The  Rlforma  Sociale  publinbes  a  cocdea- 
Nktion  of  an  article  in  the  Reme  de  Science  et  de  Ltgl*- 
i  'tiuu  FiniincWTin  uti \hv  ititn'.iM- of  jiublic  and  iiiili 
tary  expense  iu  Europe  and  tbe  United  States,  showing 
that  the  cost  of  the  ariulee  and  narlee  ie  not  only  In- 
creesing  steadily,  bat  is  ooostantly  greater  in  propor- 
tion to  the  other  expenses  of  the  state.  Tbe  sums  in  the 
f<iilrjwtng  btatemenls  are  given  in  Tnilliuiis  tjf  lire.  In 
lSU6v  Fraace  paid  out  for  total  expenditure  3, 4'i4  uiillioa 
Un^  and  for  military  expense,  90S;  while  in  ISOi  the 
figares  stand  3,565  to  WO,  a  slight  proportional  increase 
only.  The  total  expense  of  government  in  Uernmny,  in 
1896,  was  1,614,  HMii  till-  cost  of  the  army  and  imvy  was 
in  1804,  the  proportion  was  2,412  to  WKi,  a  consider- 
tMs  Inereaaek  Bnglwid,  in  1888,  paid  out  9,518  for  gor* 
emment  expense  and  1,005  for  defense  ;  in  1003,  3,800  fur 
civil  expense  and  1,983,  Russia's  figures  are,— in  18S^i, 
4.056  to  i»13;  find  in  VMH.  to  I,'Jt':i.    Tlif  I'nitwl 

States  shows  the  greatest  actual  and  proportionate  ia- 
mmt,  aa  la  1886  total  axpenaes  were  VHi,  and  mttltary 
coMt,  490:  in  VMMi,  the  figures  had  gone  up  to  3,317  and 
1,061.  Italy  alone  has  been  able  to  reduce  this  aliinning 
proportion.  In  IW."),  her  total  i'.\[>en.se  wan  l,7C0to490 
for  tbe  army  aud  uavy  ;  in  ISMS,  1,817  to  4UI^— an  actual 
ss  well  ae  a  proportloaate  decrease.  It  Is  to  be  remem- 
bered, of  course,  that  England  and  the  Unitod  State.'; 
havegone  through  expensive  wars  bet  wteu  Ihe  two  daifi. 
given  ;  and  that  tbe  centralized  system  of  government 
ia  France,  whereby  many  expenses  fall  to  the  national 
government  that  tik  other  oonotrtes  are  borne  by  local 
authorities,  brings  up  the  total  bill  of  expense,  ati<!  thtin 
apparently  reduces  the  projwrtiou  of  cost  of  maiute- 
aanea  of  tiwarmj  and  navy. 

Ia  lAiiCliter  Disappearing  from  tbe  Berth  9 

— Signor  F.  Frarif  t xcfiini,  writing  in  lUilia  MfKlrmn 
[Home),  makes  a  careful  !>iudy  of  the  source  and  uiigiu 
of  laughter,  claiming  that  he  has  a  more  complete  ex> 
plaoation  than  has  yet  been  given.  Ue  says  tltat  mirth 
is  produced  by  the  actual  object  penetmtiug  to  the  mtod 
ill  a  form  distorted  grotes4ini-l.v  liy  the  imagination.  A 
tall,  thin  man  makes  us  laugh  because  he  is  groteMjuely 
represented  to  us  by  our  imagination  m,  perhaits,  a 
telegraph  pole ;  a  long  nose  is  f  uuny  because  our  imag- 
ination, lengthening  it,  instantly  compares  It  to  some 
such  object  as  an  elephant's  trunk  :  Ihtih'  ears  rouse 
our  risibiUties  because  the  iniagiimiiou,  uciiiig  like  a 
magnifying  glass,  shows  Ibem  larger  than  they  really 
are,  and  makes  tliem  seem  like  a  donkey's.  In  other 
words,  the  power  to  see  tbe  fnnny  side  of  things  is  a 
j)lii».se  of  the  ima^iination  n-<  trtilj'  as  jnH'try  is,  and, 
liko  poetry,  is  disapi>e4iriiig  before  tbe  steady  and  dead- 
ening advance  of  the  use  of  reason.  It  lias  beeu  clatincd 
that  the  sadness  of  the  modem  view  of  life  is  the  resnon 
for  the  gradual  disappearance  of  laughter,  but  the  au- 
tiior  inshsls  that  men  may,and  do,  lan^h  through  tears, 
and  that  the  great  prominence  given  to  the  reasoning 
faculties  is  the  cause  of  the  noticeable  weakealog  of 


the  capacity  for  mirth.  Laughter  is  XoUowing  poetry 
in  another  way.  It  is  retreating,  from  ^e  upper  edu- 
cated classes,  who  govern  their  imagination  with  liigbly 
developed  powers  of  reason  aud  rarely  do  more  than 
smile,  down  to  the  lower  classes,  who  are  still  swayed 
by  inuigiuatioB  and  have  not  foigottea  how  U>  laugh. 

A  Spanish  View  of  Recent  Commercial  Scan. 
dalH  in  the  United  States.— Seftor  Fernando  Aranjo, 
in  the  EsimTia  Modcrrui  (Madrid),  writes  on  **Corrup- 
tion  in  the  United  States,"  quoting  from  the  London 
Morning  Pott  He  goes  over  the  long  list  of  scandals, 
which  assumes  terrifying  i)ro|>ortions  wlien  assembled 
together  in  this  way, — iusurance  ^.candal.s,  iuvestigation 
of  trusts,  corruption  in  .the  Senate  atid  in  the  postal  de- 
partment, "  bossism  "  iu  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  Phila- 
delphia, and  New  York,  forest-stealing  iu  the  West, 
etc.  'I'he  author  of  the  article  in  the  Punt  s<t-nis  to  feel 
that  tiie  lameutable  state  of  tliiugn  is  incurable,  and 
that,  moreover,  it  is  due  to  a  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernmentt  whereby  State  officials  are  changed  with  every 
election,  and  where  the  holder  of  a  government  olfice 
gains  neilhtT  .social  nor  political  dignity  by  virtue  of 
his  posit.  tH-'iJur  A  ran  jo,  however,  quite  unexpectedly 
defends  the  United  States,  and  finishes  his  article  by 
saying  that  he  considers  all  thUagi  ration  aud  disclosnro 
of  un.>«ivorj'  matters  a  most  encouraging  sign,  iuliuiat- 
ing  that  njost  European  government-s  would  be  better 
off  if  corruption  were  not  accepted  by  the  people  with  a 
patient  resignation. 

An  Analysis  nf  Spanish  Party  PoUtlc-s.— Com- 
menting on  the  recent  8i)ani.'h  parliamentary  elections, 

the  Klvlnta  CoHtcmpor&iiOi  (Madrid)  notes  that  only 
5  per  cent,  of  the  TOters  exercised  their  franchise,  and 

subtracting  the  clement  whirh  l.s  forced  to  vote,  only 
3  per  cent,  actually  coni  riljuted  to  the  re.-suUit.  Tbisi  in, 
perbapH.  a  mute  protest  against  the  governmental 
policy.  Spain,  tbe  writer  thinks,  oonaista  of  80  per 
cent.  Indifltorent  In  politics,  awaiting  a  faTorable  tend* 
enry  ;  10  per  rent,  republican  in  ideas,  but  not  depend- 
eul  on  those  that  figure  as  Republicau.s  iu  politics ; 
5  per  ctiit.  .Socialists;  2  per  cent.  Monarchic-Liberal- 
Democratic  ;  another  'i  per  cent.  Monarchio-Liberal- 
Cbnservatlve ;  and  1  per  cent,  anarohlst  and  Carllst. 

The  Defbrest^tinn  of  Europe.— A^ut^tro  Ticmpn 
(Madrid)  translates  an  article  from  La  Revue^  in  the 
sentiments  of  which  it  heartily  joins,  on  the  grave  peril 
of  deforestation  In  Europe.  The  problem  abroad  seems 
to  be  no  less  seHou.'*  than  our  own,  although  condition.'^ 
are  not  wholly  similar.  The  use  of  wood-pulp  iu  sup- 
plying the  enormous  modem  demand  for  paper  seems 
to  be  the  immediate  cause  lor  fear.  The  author  states 
that  there  are  but  a  few  European  countries  which  are 

not  already  completely  denuded  of  forests,  und  that  the 
process  is  going  on  at  an  alarming  rat<!,  with  grave 
and  far-reaching  consequences.  Great  and  destructive 
flood^  droughts,  dil&cnlty  in  securing  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  pure  water  ft>r  dttes,  the  diminution  of  the  gla- 
ciers, and  a  lack  of  moisture  in  the  sub-toil  are  some  of 
the  harmful  re^tults  euumeraied,  but  tbe  lowering  of 
riverH  .so  noticeably  as  to  interfere  with  navigation  is 
particularly  emphasized.  The  upper  Rhine  and  the 
Elbe  contain  less  water  than  ever  before,  and  the  Seine 
and  all  the  rivers  of  France  are  shrinking  in  voluuie 
steadily.  This  has  gone  so  far  that  two  oongreases  have 
been  held,  coe  In  1909  end  one  In  190B,  to  consider 
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gimmnM  of  toroitry  reform  wbich  «honld  put  an  wA  to 
lawtow  wood-cnttlng  and  tend  to  rmtore  Internal  navl- 

gatfon.  Theauthor  points  out  that  the  primeval  forests 
of  Russiai  Finland,  and  northera  Sweden  are  m>  dittt- 
eult  of  acoeas  that  their  suppliM  will  aeareely  relieve 
(be  pnmu%  whidi  in  growing  stronger  and  stronger, 
on  the  cultivated  foreste  of  Spain,  France^  Switzerland, 
and  Gi'iiiiJiiiy.  TTt>  uryt's  that  iiiimediatc  aettonisne- 
cess{ir> ,  and,  since  the  danger  is  a  world-wide  one,  calls 
fur  an  iutcmatlonal  ooogreM»  with delagatea empowered 
by  their  gorernmente  to  plan  and  oartj  throngh  a  dras- 
tic progTHmme  of  reform. 

The  l*etroleuin  Famine  In  Husoia.— The  con- 
Mquences  of  tlie  recent  firca  at  Baku  are  now  felt  in  the 
oil  inda»try  in  the  Caucasus.  In  1901,  iiays  Vlllu^tra' 
tion  (Pariiii),  fifteen  million  quintals  of  naphtha  were 
I)r>)(luce(l.  while  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year 
1U05  the  productiuu  fell  short  of  that  figure  by  six  mil- 
lion qolntaia,  Since  the  September  riota  tine  public 
has  not  been  informed  of  the  progress  of  the  oil  famine, 
but  some  idea  may  be  formed  by  scanning  the  current 
I»rices.  At  Bakov.  tlie  price  of  petroleum  never  ex- 
ceeded 17  kopeclu  the  10  kilots  aud  long  ago  the  price 
fell  to  ?  kopeeka.  Ite  price  In  that  aeetlon  to-day  (early 
March)  is  "21  knpocks,  while  at  Nizhni  Xnvgorod  it  hrinps 
tJO  kui>et'kH.  The  navul  outfitters  stiip- owners,  and 
manufacturers  of  tlie  Volga,  who  use  oil  as  a  priHliu  ei* 
of  motor  force,  are  now  talking  of  buroiag  c«>ai,  and 
certain  ratlroad  lines  have  anbstttuted  coal  for  oil ;  but 
the  lack  of  wa^  i;t-  nit^ible  for  carrying  such  quanti- 
ties of  coal  as  would  l>e  required  make  such  substitu- 
tion difficult,  if  not  impossible.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
bureau  of  statistics  of  the  industries  of  Baku,  while 
It  estimates  the  dellctt  at  tweBty>seven  millloos  of 
rubles,  thinks  that  the  well-owners  have  such  a  enor- 
mou.s  capital  that  the  disastrous  etfects  of  the  tires  may 
be  no  well  remedied  that  there  will  be  no  appreciable 
suSeriog. 

Antomobiles  in  Haly.— Senator  P.  Manfrin,  in 
the  Italia  ^fodcrna  (Rome),  expresses  himself  very 
strongly  as  to  the  unwisdom  of  the  tax  on  automobiles 
which  hae  just  been  voted  in  Italy.  He  claims  that 
there  Is  no  country  which  would  be  beodlted  more 
than  Italy  by  an  extensive  use  of  self-propelled  vehicles, 
both  for  public  and  privul«  u^,  aud  feels  that  in  taxing 
them  the  Italian  Government  ha.s  been  catering  to  an 
ignorant  and  prejudioul  dislike  for  them  among  the 
lower  classes  Md  has  killed  the  goose  that  might  have 

laid  a  golden  egg  for  the  country.  He  makes  the  cus- 
tomary claiiii  that  tiie  manufacture,  carts,  and  repiiir  of 
them  would  furnish  a  new  industry  for  Italian  work- 
men, but  his  strongest  arguntents  arise  from  the  pe- 
culiar condition  of  Italy  in  regard  to  means  of  trans- 

ponation.  Tliere  are  few  countries  which  nee<l  more 
to  be  held  close  together  in  every  way  possible  in  au  iu- 
tfmate  acquaintance,  each  region  with  the  other,  so 
that  au  actual  and  reail  homogeneity  may  succeed  to 
theoretical  political  unity.  The  railroad,  usttally  the 
means  f'-r  facilitating  int«rcour-e.  areof  comparatively 
little  value  fur  tlus  purpose,  f,incn  they  connecl  great 
oentem  of  population  with  one  another,  and  leave  un- 
touehcdand  deserted  multitudes  of  ceutury-old  villagea 
that  aM  not  ue^ir  ihtix  liut».  Oo  the  one  hand,  traval" 


eta  and  tourlata  passing  from  one  city  to  another  on  s 
rapid  tndn  irain  an  aniuaiutance  with  the  country  of 

little  more  real  value  than  that  olitaiin-<l  by  watchitjg 
lantern-slide  picturen  of  tlie  Mime  locality.  Un  th« 
other  hand,  villages  and  small  towns  off  the  rsilnad 
peritih  of  isolation,  and  have  literally  no  ntcans  of  rejni- 
lar  and  easy  communication  with  the  outer  world. 
Native  induntries  die  because  diffn  nliyof  transporta- 
tion makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  compete  with 
city  factories,  and  the  coautry  popnlaoe  in  remote  re- 
gions is  lapsing  into  barbarism.  The  milra.i(!  is  re- 
sponsible for  this  state  of  things,  since  it  has  super- 
sede<l  the  stagecoach,  which  could  ami  did  penelrste 
much  more  widely  through  the  country.  Moreover, 
Che  railroad  has  dvawn  off  trallte  from  tto  old  natural 
lines  tit  -  rt  lin  narrow  .mfl  rigidly  fixe*!  routes.  Sens- 
tor  Mant  nn  draws  a  vivid  picture  of  the  awakening  to 
life  that  has  taken  place  in  some  of  the  deserted  and 
sleepy  old  towns  simply  by  the  passage  through  tlicm 
of  touring  automobiles,  with  the  vartoiiB  needs  and  d» 
sires  of  the  tourists,  and  by  the  contart  with  the  oui^r 
wui  hl  which  htt.s  come  in  this  way.  He  jioints  uiu  iliat 
excellent  old-established  roads  would  make  it  entirely 
possible  to  organise  some  system  of  public  serrioe, 
This  would  counteract  the  tendency  to  condense  popu- 
lation in  the  cif i^s,  nnd  might  revive  home  and  ti.itive 
industries  of  various  kinds;  but  particularly  tlie  fre« 
use  of  the  automobile  (now  checked  by  a  tax  on  them) 
might  have  covered  Italy  with  a  flexiUe  network  of 
lines  of  communication,  have  aroused  the  desolate  db- 

tricts  of  "dead  Italy,"  have  civilized  the  \>  ild  rctr-ons  jf 
"barliarous  Italy,"  and  have  iietn  uf  iucuiculable  beoe- 
flt  in  breaking  down  among  the  common  people  the 
barriers  of  provincial  ignorance  of  Italy  as  a  whola 

.\  UBcfnl  Moroccan  Tree. —  In  La  Xaturt  of 
February  10  one  of  the  principal  articles  is  by  Louis 
G«ntil  on  the  argan  tree  of  Morocco.  This  trt-e.  whi  h 
is  characteristic  of  southern  Morocco^  has  been  a  msucr 
or  interest  to  both  botanlsta  and  explorers.  It  was  Cnt 
inpnt!i>ned  by  I.on  Afriratnis  t!i  1S10.  It  waslaterde- 
scribed  by  Liuuicus,  and  slill  luter  more  perfectly 
described  by  other  authors.  It  is  an  e%'ergreeu  tree  of 
the  general  appearance  of  the  ollve^  reaching  a  beifchi 
not  commonly  eitceeding  six  feet.  It  flowers  In  Ifej 
antl  .Ttinp,  anrl  lias  a  prwnish  yellow  fruit.  Tlx-  trwfi* 
atisolutvly  unknown  out.side  of  .southern  Morocco,  sad 
even  there  itJ»  distribution  is  strictly  limited.  It  i* 
closely  allied  to  a  tree  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Caoarietk 
and  both  are  evidently  vestiges  of  a  tropical  flora  which 
wa*!  once  widely  extended  in  this  latitude.  The  anthor 
then  gives  in  detail  the  dl-ilributiyn  of  tJie  itryaii  ttw. 
and  contends  that  this  limited  distribution  is  detf^ 
mined  by  conditions  of  temperature  and  moisture.  Tfa« 
tree  is  of  great  Importonce  to  the  iuhabttante  of  Mo- 
rocco. The  wood  is  hard  and  comixict,  but  is  used  by 
the  people  principally  for  fuel.  ,The  leaves  serve  for 
tha  food  of  various  ruminants,  but  horses,  muN  s,  ;iinl 
asaes  refuse  to  eat  them.  The  fruit  is  used  for  food  for 
animals,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  an  oil  wbieh  lorms 
one  of  the  chief  art'ch  s  of  food  for  the  poorer  jieoplf. 
The  oil  is  nttiuufiictured  in  the  most  primitive  way. 
and  the  author,  in  closing,  suggeste  that  it  would  be  a 
useful  piece  of  work  to  coutri  ve  an  caster  waj  of  msaa- 
ftotoring  this  valuable  product. 
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TftAVBI,BR8*  IMPItBBSIONS. 

IT  to  ft  matter  of  common  r.h-M  i  v.ition  that  tho  edu- 
cated Atnericaii  f re<|iu"iii  iy  knows  less  nlxnit  the 
Krent  continent  tu  tlie  mhiiIi  of  us  tliAii  lie  ktiow.H  ulxtut 
Earope,  Asia,  or  ev«a  Africa.  It  such  ignorance  bas 
been  inexciuabte  In 

the  past  It  is  more  so  'WS^.''^"y"'<^'>'^'-- 
aovr,  in  view  of  the 
deTelopments  sure  to 
follow  the  oonstmo- 
tfon  of  an  Isthmian 
canal  uniler  Ameri- 
can auspices.  It  is  to 
put  ua  all  in  touch 
with  Sou  t  h  \  merican 
huldsatiil  peoplesand 
op|K>rt  unities  t  h  a  t 
Mr.  Charles  M.  Pep- 
per has  written  bis  en- 
tertaining  and  use- 
ful volume  entitled 
'*  Panama  to  Patago- 
nia" (Chicago:  A.O. 
McClurg  &  Co.).  His 

specific  aim  in  this  worlc  is  to  describe  the  effect  of 
tlie  canal  on  the  industrial  and  commercial  develop- 
ment of  the  West  Cna->t  (ountries,  m>  fur  an  it  can  be 
dittcerued  at  the  premiut  time.  Mr.  Pepper  is  saturated 
with  bis  aubjeet.  For  yearn,  an  a  memher  of  the  Pan- 

Atnerican  Railway  Committee,  he  has  made  it  liis  Imsi- 
ue«*  to  study  trade  routes  and  couclitions  witti  particu- 
lar reference  to  the  progre-HS  of  tlu' West  (.'oast.  \o 
American  is  Iietter  equipped  for  the  tasli  of  aotiuaiut- 
\ug  his  eonntrjinen  with  tlie  essential  facta  of  the  prea> 
cut  situation  in  those  oountrles.  His  book  is  Umely 
and  imiK>rtant. 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Millartl,  the  war  corre,spon<lent  and 
ttaveler,  bas  attained  a  world-wide  reputation  as  per- 
haps the  leading  ex- 
ponent among  Eng- 
lish MiH'aking  men  of 
the  modern  critical 
attitude  toward  Ja> 
pan.  Mr.  Millard 
voices  this  criticism 
unreservc<Uy  in  his 
lj«xjlt  on  "The  New 
Far  East"  (Scrih- 
neni).  Americans 

who  have  read  little 
Id  recent  yean*  con- 
cerning Japan  that 
has  not  been  eulogis- 
tic, if  not  fiatterfng, 
in  tone  will  find  in 
Mr.  Millard's  chap- 
ters atj  effective  pres- 
entation of  the  other  side  of  tlie  shield.  The  nittterial 
has  been  gathered  during  the  past  »\x  years,  covering 
the  entire  i)eriod  of  the  KusstvJapanese  WSTi  of  whleh 
the  Atttbor  was  an  interested  apectator. 


THOHA.S  1.  MIM.  \IU>. 


"The  miippliie  BzperieDees  of  aa  Ameifara 

Teacher,"  by  William  B.  Freer  (Scribners),  Is  not 
merely  what  might  l)e  expected  from  its  title,— an  ac- 
count of  the  Philippine  school  system,  — hut  it  is  even 
more  important  as  a  revelation  of  Filipino  character. 
It  deals  with  the  fhaiiliar,  common  IUIb  la  the  liiaAd% 
and  shows  how  American  educational  mctllodB  an 
being  a<lapted  to  native  conditions. 

Mr.  H.  Fielding  Hall's  study  "A  People  at  Scbool*' 
(Maomillan)  is  a  monograph  on  the  Burmese,  the  result 
of  »  namber  of  yean*  lesiAHioe  la  Burma. 

BIOORAraiCAL  BTUOtBS. 

A  very  important  biography,  that  of  the  late  Arch- 
bishop Temple,  bas  jutt  appeared  in  two  volumesi  im- 
ported from  London  by  the  Maemlllans.  It  is  en- 
titled "The  Memoirs  of  Archbishop  Temple,  by  Seven 
Friend^"  and  is  edit*'d  by  E.  G.  Sandfonl,  Archdeacon 
of  Elxeter.  Dr.  Freilerick  Temple  was  onoof  those  cbar- 
aeters  which  belong,  not  only  to  their  own  gsDeration, 


THE  I^ATK  UK.  IKEUEBICK  TBMFL& 

but  to  all  time.  Not  only  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, but  the  strong,  virile,  statesman  like  personality, 
have  li-ft  H  It'K'acy  of  character  that  cannot  Ije  spared. 
Dr.  Santiford  declares  that  the  work  is  not  a  memoir  in 
feallty,  but  a  series  of  records  of  a  eareer.  The  work 
presents  Dr.  Temple  as  "a  man  with  a  conscience  like 
steel  and  with  the  driving  encrKy  of  a  dynamo."  Al- 
though  a  virile  ni an.  lie  relained  the  heart  of  a  child, 
md  now,  says  Dr.  Sandford,  in  conelqsion,  "the  air  of 
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ALOHXO  KOVaaCHIIJ). 


pr'rpotnnl  si>ring  .btows  anNUHd  the  old  man^  gCMTe.** 
The  volumes  tvra  illi»tnit«d With sewml photogranires 

and  half-tones. 

"Lincoln,  Master  of  Men"  (Boston  :  Houghton,  Mif- 
flia  &  Co.),  is  a  character  stody  by  Alonco  Rothachild, 
who  has  made  diligent 
use  of  all  the  bio^^raph- 
ical  materials  at  hand, 
for  the  sole  purpofte  of 
prcMntiog  the  martyr- 
President  in  th!«  Bln- 
gU'U'-prrt  iif  iiiiliviihinl 
power  over  his  fellow.s 
in  nil  the  relattou  in 
which  his  lot  was  cast, 
from  the  early  back- 
woods days  to  the  final 
scenes  of  bis  life  in  the 
White  Hoiufli. 

Mrs.  Henry  Faw- 
oatt*s  "Five  Famous 
French  Women  "  (Ca»- 
•eU)  is  aa  iUasttated 
study  of  Joan  of  Are  % 

Ixjtiise  of  Savoy;  Margaret  of  Angoaldme;  Jeanne 
d'Albert,  Queeu  of  Navarre;  and  Ktote  of  France, 
Docheas  of  Ferrara. 

LITBKAKV  CRITICISM. 

This  is  a  day  of  studies  of  literature  rather  (at  least, 
no  the  pessinuHt  wouUl  say)  than  of  the  production  of 
literature.  At  any  rate,  there  is  an  iucreasinK  iiuinljer 
of  volumes  coming  from  the  press  iu  which  the  great 
literary  masterpicoee  of  all  tongtwe  and  agea  are  aaap 
lyzed  and  «lissected.  Dr.  Theodore  W.  Hunt's  "Litera- 
ture :  Its  Principles  and  Problems  "  (Funk  &Wagnall>i), 
Is  a  very  careful,  analytical  study  of  the  fonndntionH, 
problems,  spirit,  types,  and  tendencies  of  literature. 
Dr.  Bunt  has  used  his  position  as  professor  of  English 
at  Princeton  to  write  a  number  of  Ixioks  on  English 
literature,  and  this  present  one  is  largely  the  "precipi- 
tate" of  his  studies.  His  aim,  he  declares.  Is  to  inter- 
pret literature  so  that  it  may  take  its  place  among  the 
disciplinary  Rtndiesinotirsehools  and  colleges.  Aamay 
i)e  re.-uiily  inferred.  Dr.  Hunt  leans  more  towartl  the  in- 
terpretation of  literature  as  a  science  than  a.s  an  art. 

Mr.  James  B.  Smiley's  "  Manual  of  Amm^can  Litera- 
ture" (American  Book  Company)  is  m«n  of  a  literary 
primer  than  Dr.  HunVk  work.  The  treatment  is  bio- 
graphical rather  than  criticiil.  and  tlu  re  are  suggestions 
for  reading,  with  bibliographical  notes  and  otiier  help- 
fnl  supplementary  matt«r. 

Mr.  I^on  H.  Vincent's  "American  Literary  Masters" 
(Houghton.  Mifflin)  is  a  series  of  monographs  on 
nineteen  Amirican  auttiotN.  cnvcring  the  i)eriod  from 
180©  to  180O,— Irviug's  "  Knickerlwcker"  to  Ike  Marvel's 
** Reveries  of  a  Bscbelor."  Mr.  Vincent's  experience  as 
a  lecturer  nn  literary  subjects  has  given  him  an  insight 
into  popular  needs,  and  his  style  is  easy  and  graceful. 

Two  volumes  on  German  literature  consider  it  from 
different  standpoints.  George  Branded,  in  his  series  of 
six  volumes  on  "Main  Currents  in  Nineteenth-Century 
Literature,"  considers,  in  Volume  VI.,  "Young  Ger- 
niimy."  This  series  translated  from  the  Danish,  is  is- 
sued in  this  country  by  the  Macniillan  Company.  Dr. 
firandes  treats  the  subject  in  its  larger  aspects,  litera- 
ture, in  his  conception,  being  an  interpretation  of  na- 
U<mm1  llf«.  Be  therefore  ooosideni  the  poUtieal  back- 


ground against  which  the  ]roung  German  wrltem  of  the 

pa'^t  and  present  century  have  written.  Dr.  Otto  Heller's 
"Studies  in  Mo<lern  Literature"  (Ginn),  on  the  otlier 
hand,  is  an  attempt  to  aid  in  making  the  German  and 
Amwioan  peoples  better  acquainted  each  with  the  lite- 
rature of  the  other.  His  aim  has  been,  he  says,  not  to 
const  r\ict  a  general  guide-lxwk,  but  to  show,  "  in  a  series 
of  unconstrained  monographs,  the  chief  aspects  of  mod- 
ern German  litentniei"  His  subjects aiu  tliiw :  Soder- 
maun,  Hanptnumn,  and  the  German  women  wiitanof 
the  nineteenth  century. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  have  issue<l,  in  an  attractive  vol- 
ume, the  "Famous  Introductions  to  Shakespeare's 
Plays,"  by  tlie  notnible  editors  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, edited,  with  introduetioD  and  various  nots%  If 
Dr.  Beverley  Warner,  author  of  "English  History  In 
Sliaki'speare's  Plays"  and  other  work<  of  Phakespeare- 
&niv.  A  portrait  of  Nicholas  Rowe,  the  first  Shake- 
speare editor,  is  used  as  a  frontispiece. 

Two  literary  biographies  of  men  living  at  about  the 
same  time,— one  in  Rngland  and  one  in  this  country,— 
add  variety  to  the  niinilM-r  of  litrrary  studies  aforesaid. 
Mr.  All)ert  Henry  riniyth's  "Writings  of  Benjamin 
Franklin"  has  reache<l  its  sixth  volume  (Macmillan). 
The  latest  volume  includes  the  period  from  1773  to  1771 
It  is  illustrate<l  in  photogravure.  The  other  work  is 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang'^  Sir  Walter  Scott."  in  the  -i-ries  of 
"Literary  Lives"  (.Scribners).  Mr.  Lang  fn-t-ly  admits 
that  be  has  done  little  more  than  attempt  to  comprm 
the  es.senca  of  Lockhart's  great  "Life  of  Scutt"  into 
small  space,  with  a  few  additions  from  other  sources. 

Two  volurues  of  ''Mark  'r\\ aiii\  Library  nf  Hiininr" 
have  been  issued  by  the  Harpers.  These  consist  of  se- 
lections from  American  humor  written  during  the  psst 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  the  two  volumes  already  is- 
sued are  under  the  titles  "Men  and  Things*  sad 
Women  and  Things."  They  are  iUnsitiated. 

BSSAYI  IN  gOCIOLOOy  AMD  POLITJU. 

One  of  the  timely  books  of  the  spring  is  a  volume 
entitled  "The  Heart  of  the  Hailnmd  Problem,"  »>y  i'rof. 
Frank  Par.sfins  (Roston  :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  >.  Thi* 
is  a  study  of  railroad  discriminations  as  they  are  prao- 
Msed  in  the  United  States.  The  author  hss  closely 
followed  the  nvelations  vsoently  made  befbre  the  In- 
terstate Commerce 
Commission,  the 
oommittees  of  Con- 
gress, and  investigst^ 
Ing  committees  in 
several  of  the  States, 
and  has  incorporat*d 
in  his  book  the  lalient 
points  In  this  grcst 
mass  of  testimony. 
Professor  Parsons 
has  not  confined  his 
Investigations  to  the 
United  States,  how- 
ever, but  haslrsveled 
much    in  European 
countries,  and  hi^ 
book  contains  sot  a 
few  suggestive  hints 
from  foreign  exiferience  as  to  proposed  remedies  for 
Americun  evils.    S<j  carefully  is  his  book  e«iit*<l  up 
to  the  news  of  the  day  that  it  refers  to  the  recent  coaJ- 
canyin^  decision  of  the  United  States  Supmns  Coart, 
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uA  4Md>  with  President  Hadley's  crltlolnn  of  fte 
Hepbam  Mil,  published  in  Febnuiry,  last. 

Prof.  Hugo  Richard  Meyer's  treatim  on  "  Mnnldpal 

Ownership  in  Great  Britain"  (Macmillan)  pives  thi> 
mltaof  theaathor's  examination  of  the  acttial  working 
of  tbe  pabHeregnlatiotiaiid  the  goTemtnentowneniilf 
and  op4>ration  of  the  ntlway,  tlie  telegraph,  the  street 
railway,  the  electric  light,  the  electric-power  plant,  and 
the  telephone.  Prdfensor  Meyer"s  cniicliisions  are 
Uactlj  ttufavorable  to.municipal  ownenthip,  and  some 
of  hb  obserrations  wooM  go  to  ihoir  Chat  goTemoMnfe 
ei>ntnil  of  theso-oalled  jinblic-aervlce industries  foruMia 
real  obstacle  to  the  pro^cress  of  such  nndertnkiujp». 

Dr.  Murray.S.  Wildnian'n  study  of  '  Muk  y  Intlution 
la  the  United  States"  (Putnatns)  is  mainly  an  analysis 
of  those  f orees,  hotb  piijroholoKlMl  and  Monomte,  whteh 
hHve  brought  about  the  cheai>-'nnney  delusions  of  past 
year?*.  It  i.s  an  interest  iny  fact  that  the  Huccejw  and  ex- 
tension of  Western  development  have  been  in  each  case 
followed  by  economic  dopreosioos,  during  which  there 
have  arisen  demands  for  ndloal  changes  In  onr  nmie- 
taiy  system.  The  writer  of  this  woric  in  not  primarily 
coooerne<l  with  the  economic  fallacies  in  these  i>eriodic 
delusions,  but  rather  with  the  underlying  c«uk<»h  of  the 
delnsiona  themselves.  He  has  made  an  interesting  con- 
tribatlon  to  onr  eoonomle  history. 

Mr.  .T.  Hampden  DouKherty  has  written  a  history  of 
"Tlie  Electoral  System  of  the  Unite<l  States"  (Put- 
nams),  meaning  by  electoral  system  the  provisions  for 
the  election  of  a  President  and  Vice-President.  The 
work  MotalBS  a  fall  dlaeiisilon  of  tho  oonntltntlonal 
pioThdoasb  (he  electoral  oommiBsIon  bill  nf  mrr,  the 

cases  determiiietl  un- 
der it,  and  the  chief 
objections  to  the  «y»- 
torn  as  It  stands,  and 
the  proposed  amend- 
ments. Asan  histori- 
cal treatise  on  t  he  su  1>- 
ject  of  the  electoral 
ooantChlsTolnmebaa 
a  unique  value. 

A  number  of  polit- 
leal  Mid  sociological 
etoays  published  dur- 
ing t  he  past  few  years 
by  M.  .Tean  .Tauri'"<. 
the  famous  French 
Socialist,  in  his  organ 
THitmanitie,  have 
been  collected  and 


translatwi,  with  an  introduction  by  Mildred  Minturn 
(Putnams),  under  the  title  *'  Studies  in  .S<x'ialism." 
While  the  essayn  deal,  primarily,  with  questions  of 
method  in  aohiering  a  sodalistic  trinmph  in  Franoe^ 
their  ref^nees  and  general  scope  are  fnndamentai 
and  uiiivi  T'-ril.  M.  Taurus  is  probably  the  m o-^t  con- 
spicuous and  perhaps  the  strongest  personality  in  the 
Vranch  politics  of  the  present,  and  the  part  played 
by  socialism  in  EmopMui  politics  at  tbe  praoeot  day  is 
snflleient  jnstitleatton  for  the  presentation  of  these 
studies  in  Kimlish. 

Thevolumeof  "Studiesin  American  TradeUnionism" 
(nolt)«dltedby  Prof.  JacobH.  Hollander  and  Dr.  Georgn 
E.  RAmett^Of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  contains  a 
large  amount  of  suggestive  material  gathered  in  the 
course  of  an  iiivostigation  Tx'gun  several  years  iigo  by  the 
Economic  Seminary  of  tbe  Johns  Uopkius  Uuivendty. 


SCIENTIFIC  TREATISES. 

A  second  e<lilionof  Hugo  de  Vries'  "Species  and 
Varieties:  Their  Origin  an<l  Mutation,"  correcteil  and 
revised,  haa  been  imported  from  London  by  tbe  Open 
Oonrt  Pttbltshtng  Company.  This  series  of  lectures, 

originally  delivered  at  the  rniversity  of  California  by 
Dr.  de  Vries  (who,  it  will  l)e  rememljered,  iiolds  the 
cliair  of  botany  in  the  University  of  An>sterdam),  luive 
been  edited  by  Dr.  D.  T.  MacDougal,  director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Botanical  Research  at  the  Oamegle  Insti" 
tuti on  in  Wiishington.  Sf)me  months  ago  (in  Septem- 
i)er,  la.st),  in  our  "I^eadiug  Articles  of  the  Month" 
dapartment,  an  exi>osition  of  Professor  de  Vries'  views 

waaglvvn.  This  Tolnme  elaborates  the  tliesis  there  laid 

down.  The  work  wni 

probably  remain  a 
monumental  contri- 
bution to  the  modern 
literature  on  the  de- 
velopment of  Darwin- 
ism, with  particular 
application  to  the  veg- 
etable kingdom.  An 
excellent  portrait  of 
Professor  de  Yvlee  is 
the  front ispleceof  the 
present  edition. 

A  comprehensive 
study  of  *'Mental  and 
Moral  Heredity  in 
Royalty"(HoIt)lsthe 
result  of  Dr.  Fred- 
erick Adams  Woods' 
statistical  analysis  of  the  "breeding  of  kings"  in  Eu- 
rope. Dr.  Woo«ls  is  lecturer  in  biology  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Iii'-titiite  of  Technology.  In  this  study, 
which  la  largely  statistical  and  diagrammatic,  be 
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OOOsidered  all  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Kinp 
of  England,  on  both  sides,  for  fuur  generations,  their 
desceixliints,  their  wlvM  snd  ancestors  in  every  direc- 
tion, sod  graded  these,  according  to  the  opinions  oC 
historians  and  hioKraphers  into  ten  (trades  of  Intelll- 
giMici'  ami  morality.  He  ttniN  tn-ats  H.ci  ihtshhs,  roii- 
nected  with  all  the  royal  houses  of  P^ur(>{>e,  considering 
altogether,  directly  and  indirectly,  more  than  S,0OQ  per- 
sona. His  general  verdict  on  the  house  of  Suxe-Coburg- 
Gotba  Is  that  "it  is  the  cleanest  and  best  pedigree  to  he 
foun<l  ill  all  myalty,  and  it-8  influrtu  r  nw  iMirnin'au  his- 
tory has  come  to  be  very  great,  since  it.s  very  merits  have 
entitled  it  to  aeTcnl  tbnHMB.**  The  Tolome  Ui  Ulna- 
trated  with  many  portraita. 

DISCUSSIONS  OF  RELIGION. 

Dr.  Otto  Pfleiderer'H  "Christian  Origins,"  a  series  of 
pnblte  leetores  delivered  at  the  University  of  Berlin, 
has  been  translated  by  Dr.  Daniel  Hoebsch  and  pnb- 
Ushed  in  boolt  form  by  B.  W.  Huebsch  (New  York). 
Dr.  Pfleiderer  is  one  of  tlie  in(>>t  eminent  Proti'^iaiit 
theologians  and  philosophers,  apublicint  and  editor  of 
wide  fome.  In  these  lectures  he  has  endeavored  to 
point  otjt  to  Christian  believers  how  to  distinguish  Iwt- 
tween  the  ephemeral  and  the  permanent  truth  in  early 
Christianity. 

▲  trenchant  study  of  the  modern  conception  of 
ChrM  (**The  Twentieth  Century  Christ *0  oomes  from 

the  press  of  TiHthrop,  Lee  &  Sheimrd,  ascribed  to  Paul 
Karishka,  which  the  publishers  admit  is  a  pseudonym. 
The  keynote,  the  author  claims,  is  **ieligllNlB  Jnstloe^ 

,  on  fair-miiid«  (l  research." 


OTHER  NEW  BOOKS. 

A  book  of  excellent  counsiel  to  mothers  is  Mrs. 
Margaret  K.  SanKsters  little  vulunie  entitkd  '-Radi 
ant  Motherhood"  (Indianapolis:  Bobbti-Merrill).  No 
mother  Indoctrinated  with  the  ideals  set  forth  liy  Mrs. 
Sangster  can  k"  f'"" 
astray  in  tliu  rearing 
of  a  family.  There 
Me  chapters  on  "The 

Maternal  Attitnde." 
"The  Child  and  Uell- 
giouH  Training," 
"  Outdoor  Life  and 
Pets,"  "A  Mother's 
CouTersatlon, " 
"When  the  Childr.  ii 
Marry,"  and  twenty 
other  speeifle  topics 
in  which  every  moth- 
er of  children  Is  Inter- 
ested. The  t«ne  of  the 
book  is  aggressively 
optimistic 

A  scholarly  and 
detailed  presentation  of  German  untverslfles  and  uni- 
versity study,  written  threc^  years  auo  by  Professor 
(Philosophy,  University  of  Berlin)  Friedrich  Paulsen, 
has  been  translated  (Seribners)  by  Professor  Frank 
Thilly,  of  Prinreton,  and  Mr.  William  W.  Ehvang. 
Profe,s.sor  Paulsen  aims  to  give  a  «yslenmtic  accoui>t 
of  the  natnre,  functions,  organization,  and  historical 
achievement  of  the  German  uuivcrsity.  He  defends 
the  <3leiinnn  system  against  the  connterolaims  of  the 
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English  and  French  systems,  and  elaborates  his  theM<< 
with  the  thoroughnes.s  and  detail  characteristic  of  a 
German  professor.  The  translated  edition^  inclnding 
bibliography  and  index,  fills  450  pages. 

A  charmingly  written  volume  descriptive  of  some 
sports  and  adventures  "in  many  seas  with  sj^ar  and 
rod,"  i.s  Mr.  Charles  I'rederick  Holder's  "The  Log  of  a 
Sea  Angler  "(Houghton,  Mifflin).  Mr.  Holder  is  per> 
liaps  the  best-known  living  American  writer  on  Ashing. 

Not  only  is  he  a  i 
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ter  of  his  craft  and 
of  bis  art,  but  be  caa 
spin  a  good  yam.  He 
vouches  for  the  litci^ 
al  and  artistic  truth 
of  t  h  e  se  "fish  sto- 
ries," and  hopes  that 
the7wiUbe**snggBs> 
Uve  of  fair  play  to 
the  sea  flnhern.  .  .  . 
and  in  tme  se'i'«e  a 
plea  to  the  inexperi- 
enced angler  never  to 
kill  aflsh  that  be  can- 
not nae." 

A  third  edition, 
revised  and  enlarged, 
of'TheYooDgFolW 
by  John  Denison  Charo- 
Dr.  Cham- 
uch  s 


Cyclopedia  of  Common  Things, 
plin,  ha.s  just  Ijeen  isNue<l  by  Henry  Holt, 
plin's  cycloi)edias  for  young  folks  have  acliieved 
signal  success  and  are  so  well  Iwowo  that  further  com- 
ment on  this  edition  ts  unneoBBiary.  It  ought  to  be 
said,  however,  that  this  has  been  entirely  recast  and 
brought  down  to  date.    It  Is  satinfactorily  illustrated. 

"Black's  Mwlical  Dictionary"  (London  :  Adam  and 
Charles  Black ;  New  York :  Macmillan)  has  just  bees 
reissued  in  enlarged  and  rerlssd  form,  nnderUleedlto^ 

-ship  of  Dr.  John  D.  Conirie.  There  are  oVSt  thtSS 
huntlreil  and  fifty  illustrations  in  the  t«'.\t. 

Ant)tlier  of  the  excellent  conipilat iosis  hy  E-tfitr 
Singleton  is  "Holland  as  Seen  and  Described  by  Gteat 
Writers"  (Dodd,  Mend).  The  Tolome  Is  illnstratsd  hi 
half  tone. 

It  is  almost  half  a  centur)'  since  Cyrus  W.  Field  un- 
dertook tlie  formation  of  the  first  Atlantic  cahle  com- 
pany. The  record  of  the  early  experiments,  repeated 
failnres,  and  final  triumph  of  that  enterprise  is  slreedy 

a  half-forgotten  tale.  It  is  well  that  the  j)resent  p-n- 
eration  siiould  Ix?  remintled  of  thedifticult  pioneer  work 
that  was  done  by  Field  in  America  and  by  Charles  Tilwn 
Bright  in  England.  The  whole  story  is  told  in  Uie 
smallest  posidble  compass  In  a  little  Tolume  by  Charies 
Briyht  (.\pi>leton),  which  we  commend  as  an  authori- 
tative account  of  the  whole  dramatic  episode. 

•♦How  to  Prepare  for  Europe"  (Dodd,  Mea*l)  is  s 
Qsefnl  little  mannal  intended  aa  a  **  guide-book  before- 
hand" in  an  historical,  literary,  and  artistic  way,  pre- 
pared with  maps,  illustration.s  and  (  hrnnotot'iral  table*, 
by  H.  A.  Giierber.  Itismeant  as  an  aid  for  preliniiasry 
studies  and  traveling  amngementa  even  brine  the 
ticket  is  bought. 

In  Heath's  "Modern  Language  Series"  theiehss  Just 
l>een  issued  the  "M*-thoile  Hi'nin,"  a  study  in  French 
for  beginners  iu  private  or  public  schooK  prepared  by 
Dr.  B.  L.  Htoitt,  of  the  Univemltjr  of  FlMii. 
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THE  HON.  JOSEPH  G.  CANNON. 

.*On  Morwlay,  May  7,  the  Hon.  .Tow'ph  G.  rniinnii.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washhifrton,  reache«i 
the  aye  of  seventy.  The  event  whs  eelebrute<l  by  the  jfreat  iKwly  over  wliich  he  presides,  and  the  ocmMon 
took  the  form  of  a  reception  whieh  brouftht  togelhi  r  probal)ly  the  Inrprest  Ijody  of  public  men  in  natiunal 
life  ever  a>'>einbh'd  on  a  similar  occasion  in  America.  It  compriseil  the  meml*ers  «)f  l>oth  houses  of  Coii^res-s 
tlie  Presi<leiit.  Vice-President.  cal)inet  ofUcers.  memlM-rs  of  tin-  Sujireme  ( 'oiirt.  diph)matic  cori>s,  army  Hud 
navy  oflitvrs,  a  ureat  iininlter  of  lieads  of  bureaus  and  high  Kovernmetil  offlcials,  and  many  men  fnun  out- 
si«leof  WasliinKton.  including  governors  of  States,  journalist.s.  and  others  prcmiinent  in  affairs.  Mr.  Cannon  i.-* 
a  veteran  TiKure  in  tlie  Mouse.  Iniving  U-eii  tliere  f4»r  ju.st  a  t  liirtl  of  a  century.  As  S{>eaker,  his  »\vay  is  mild  bat 
firm,  and  he  i.s  deservedly  popular.    He  is  a  plain  man  uf  the  people,  and  his  rugged  honesty  in  his  l)est  trait) 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


In  onr  nunil't-r  for  May  there  ap- 
ftmr'»9r*»t  pean>t|  an  artifle  ilpaliti^  witli  {'n!i- 
gmmt,      fornias  disastrous  earilM|uake  and 
San  Francisco's  great  fire.    But  necessarily,  at 
ilje  time  tliiit  articlf  was  written,  inforuiation 
was  out  complete  or  accurate,  aud  only  a  gen- 
eral account  could  be  presented.  The  earthquake 
ixon  red  on  the  1 8th  of  April,  and  tiiese  pages 
always  close  for  the  press  ou  or  about  the  twen- 
tii-lh  day  of  each  month.    The  greatness  of  tlie 
catastroplie  has  profoundly  impressed  the  whole 
world.     Its  effects  in  many  ways  have  been  felt 
far  away  from  the  imuiediate  sceue,  iuasuiucU 
as  human  affairs  bare  now  become  so  widely  in- 
tt-rrelated.     Thus,  tlu'  Lrrt-at  Kii;,-li;.|i  and  Stretch 
insurances  corapanies  were  affected  to  the  extent 
of  tuauy  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  money  mar- 
kets of  all  nations  were  directly  or  indirectly 
c'lncemfd  with  various  pTiases  of  so  cohi.««>n!  u 
tinanciai  situation  as  was  created  by  the  virlual 
wiping  out  of  one  of  the  great  centers  of  wealth 
and  ljusiness  activity.    As  for  ralif  irnia  itsflf, 
it  will  l>e  a  long  time  befuru  the  world  at  large 
can  wholly  appreciate  the  splendid  heroism 
shown  by  the  people  of  that  State  in  the  face 
of  such  paralyzing  calamities. 


Our 


"We  beg  to  comnii  ii'i  to  our  readers 
ArtM*4v  several  rerse  ami  valuable  rontribu- 
Omtlftnlm.  ^jyjjg  ^j^at  appear  in  this  number, 
relating  to  different  phases  of  the  situation.  At 
the  head  of  th*  l  oniiiiittrcs!  in  San  Francisco 
that  have  to  do  with  financing  the  relief  of  the 
population  and  providing  for  the  reconstmetion 
of  the  city  is  tiie  Hon.  James  D.  Phelan,  former- 
ly uiayf>r  of  (hf>  rity  nnd  ri  man  of  great  capa- 
city and  high  intelligence.  lie  presents  to  the 
eoMtry  in  this  number  of  the  Rkvikw  an  inspir- 
ing statement  that  will  go  far  to  conviiico  every 
one  that  San  Francisco  will  have  a  rapid  rebuild- 
ing upon  a  greater  and  finer  scale  than  ever 
Ixjfore.  President  l?t-iijamin  Ide  Wheeler,  of 
the  TTnivrsity  of  California,  who  has  become 
one  of  .^au  Francisco's  foremost  public  men, 
presents  a  picture  of  the  catastrophe  and  of  the 
outlook  tliat  is,  like  ex-Mayor  Phelan's  state- 


ment, very  reassuring  as  to  the  future  and  lucid 
and  classic  in  itfs  jstritenieiit  nf  \v!mt  has  hapixMn  rl. 
The  Ued  Cross  Society  has  cooperated  most  ably 
with  the  local  relief  committeo,  and  its  special 
agfnt  on  the  ground  has  been  T>r.  Edward  T. 
Deviue,  of  New  Y'ork,  whose  great  ability  as  well 
as  his  official  position  has  made  bira  one  of  the 
marked  men  of  the  emergency.  Dr.  Devine  con- 
tributes to  this  numberan  extensive  and  infi  trnnng 
account  of  the  whole  organization  of  reiiel  work 
and  the  steps  taken  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos 
in  a  community  of  almost  half  a  million  peoi^e. 

^^^^     Inasmuch  as  the  average  reader  has 

HeaUi/      been  unable  to  w*>ed  out  from  the 
Happtnta.  gre^t  xnaM  of  newspaper  reports  a 
clear  and  simple  account  of  what  really  happened 

in  California,  we  have  secureil  from  Mr.  Samuel 
E.  Moffett  an  article  wtiich  notes  simply  and  ac- 
curately the  principal  facts  as  to  earthquake  aud 
fire.  Finally,  Mr.  Louis  Windmuller,  an  au- 
thority upon  Ptirh  qiu'stions,  has  written  for  ns 
an  article  dealing  with  liru-iusurauce  problems 
as  illustrated  by  San  Francisco's  recent  experi- 
ence. Everybody  to  whose  lot  it  lias  fallen  to 
exercise  authority  in  these  dire  times  on  the 
coast  is  said  to  have  played  his  j)art  wt>ll.  Mayor 
Schnutz  seems  to  liave  risen  to  the  emer-jency. 
and  (iovernor  Pardee  appears  to  Lave  done  all 
that  the  bead  of  the  State  could  have  accom- 
plished. Gen.  A.  W.  Oreety,  commanding  the 
Division  <,f  the  racifi.-,  and  Cen.  Frederick 
Fuustou,  couiiitauding  the  Department  of  Cali- 
fornia, have  made  good  use  of  the  resources  of 
the  army  of  the  United  Slates,  through  direc- 
tion of  the  President  and  tlje  Sn  letary  of  War. 
and  with  the  aid  of  ai>propriutioiis  made  by  Con- 
gress. Mankind  faces  angry  nature  with  won* 
derful  recuperative  power. 

,    It  will  be  some  week.s  vet  before  any 

N,:,d      ade(|uate  estimate  can  be  made  of 
of  RHwf.  yxtent  \o  which  relief  funds  can 

be  wisely  donated  and  used.  In  the  first  days 
of  the  disaster,  the  opi-nhanded  generosity  of  ilie 
country  seemed  likely  to  bestow  upon  California 

.  J  .i^  .o  Ly  Google 
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a  larger  fund  than  tlio  emergency  requireil  ;  but 
it  niav  turn  out  tliat  more  will  be  needed  than 
lias  yet  bcfn  subscrilied.  In  thatca.se  it  will  re- 
main to  be  seen  whether  or  not  the  sober  and 
deliberate  relief  of  our  unfortunate  feIU>w-citi- 
zena  in  California  is  fjoinji  to  be  equal  to  the 
promise  given  in  tlu;  first  impulsive  outpouring 
of  sympathy  and  help.  When  the  forces  of 
economic  life  are  fairly  at  work  again,  and  the 
people  (.-an  find  their  customary  employment,  the 
relief  problem  will  become  easily  manageable. 

Ttie  Fire  '-ftrtliquake  was,  the  whole 

Old  the  country  ought  to  umlerstand  clearly 
Damage.     ^^^^^  ^^^^^  Franciseo"s  ehief  disaster 

was  due  to  the  lire.  Tliousands.  if  not  millions, 
of  people  liave  been  asking  wlietlu-r  or  not  it 
was  going  to  be  at  all  safe  to  rebuild  .San  Fran- 
cisco, in  view  of  its  liability  to  what  the  scientific 
men  call  "seismic  disturbance."  This  is  really 
something  like  asking  whether  or  not  it  is  worth 
while  to  build  cities  and  towns  in  Kansas.  Iowa. 
Nebraska,  and  adjacent  .^^tates,  because  destruc- 
tive tornadoes  from  time  to  time  visit  that  gen- 
eral region  and  do  local  violence.  As  these  pages 
were  closing  for  the  pn>.ss.  immense  forest  fires 
Were  raging  in  northern  Michigan  and  in  .sec- 
tions of  Wisconsin.  A  number  of  villages  and 
towns  were  sai<l  to  have  been  burned,  and  the 
very  coiusiderable  city  of  Kscanaba  was  reporteil 
in  inimini-nt  danger.  Flood,  drought,  fire,  earth- 
quake, volcano,  epi<lemic,  tornado,  bli/./.ard.  ti<lal 
wave,  cyclone,  monsoon,  hot  wavv. — ev«'ry  sec- 
tion of  the  land,  sooner  or  later,  suffers  fr(»m 


some  visitation  of  nature  that  departs  so  far 
fronj  the  normal  as  to  cause  great  suffering  and 
loss,  'i'he  |)owers  of  nature  are  so  profound, 
and  the  ptissibility  of  some  exceptional  scourge 
is  a  thing  so  eviT-present,  that  it  is  a  vcnr 
hazardous  affair  to  be  alive  at  all  on  any  squar<' 
mile  of  this  lovely  but  harassed  planet  of  ours. 
The  prophet  who  claims  to  have  predicteil  San 
Francisco's  disa.ster  has  now  fixed  the  date  for 
the  dreadful  calamity  that  is  to  overwhelm  Xe* 
York.  The  fact  is  that  California  is  probaMy 
as  safe  a  State  t<»  live  in  as  any  other.  It* 
e<iuable  climate  anil  general  salubrity  give  it 
advantages  which  most  Slates  do  not  possess 
under  tlur  law  of  averages.  Of  San  Francisro's 
financial  losses,  it  may  lie  roughly  guesscil  that 
less  than  per  cent,  are  due  to  the  earthquake 
an<l  more  tiian  d'l  per  cent,  to  the  fire.  Just  as 
the  al)ove  sentences  were  written,  there  catiie  to 
the  (Mlitor  of  this  magazine  a  telegram  from  a 
|)rominent  gentleman  in  San  Francisco  express- 
ing regret  that  first  re|X)rts  were  misleading.  ^> 
that  our  article  last  month  overstated  the  earth- 
quake damage.    This  telegram  goes  on  to  say  : 

Communication  with  San  Francisco  <II<1  not  cm*. 
Ferry Ixmts  ran  without  resnation.  N'one  of  the  larve 
linilditiKs  sliowu  in  yf)ur  pictures,  except  the  City  Hall, 
wa.H  (Inningetl  by  eartliquake.  Out-nide  of  the  City  Hall. 
tW  jier  cent,  of  San  Franci.sco's  damage  was  from  Arc. 

The  Mew  Cits  ^^^^  °"  ^^'^ 

Must  Be     ever,  that  the  chief  danger  of  earth- 
Fireproof,    (pj^j^pg  jg  ^]^^^  i]^p.y  gt,arl  conflagra- 
tions.   And  San  Francisco  must  bear  this  fact 
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in  mind  in  times  to  come.  Even  those  Ameri- 
can cities  which  do  not  have  t'artht|uakr8  are 
friglitfully  liable  to  swet-ping  fires,  (.'onfhigra- 
tions  do  not  occur  in  Euroi>oan  cities.  A  bi^ 
fire  in  London,  Paris.  Berlin,  Vienna,  or  any 
othiT  of  a  hundred  cities  one  might  name  is 
practically  unknown.  We  can  gradually  n-iluce 
our  fire  risks  to  the  European  b'asis.  And  ."^an 
Francissco  must  now  K'ad  the  country  in  dcvis' 
ing  ways  to  baffle  the  fire  fiend.  The  Kuropean 
l»Ian  is  to  use  evi'ry  possible  precaution  in  the 
c()n.«<t ruction  of  liuitdings.  We  must  not  be  con- 
tent to  provide  skillful  means  for  extinguishing 
fires,  but  we  must  stop  building  imllamma1>le 
cities.  San  Francisco  can  and  doul'tless  will 
add  enormously  to  the  efficiency  of  it«  water 
service,  and  will  also  find  ways  to  buiUl  a  far 
more  firt^proof  city  than  the  one  destroyed.  It 
has  been  found  tiiat  steel-framed  buildings  i>rop- 
erly  constructeii  can  survive  severe  eartii(|uake 
shocks,  and  capitalists  and  buihlers  will  in  due 
time  proceed  to  create  the  new  city  with  as  much 
confi«j«'ric'e  as  it  is  right  for  men  to  have  in 
human  undertakings.   San  Francisco,  like  every 


Copirilght.i9o6.by  I  "  1.  N  Y. 

OEJf.  rHKDKIlK-K  rUNSTOK. 

(Commanding  Department  of  CAllfornia.) 


OKN   ADOLPHtm  W.  OIIEELT. 
(CommaniliiiK  Military  Division  of  th(i  Pacific.) 

other  city. — but  no  more  than  the  otliers. — has 
need  to  remember  the  words  of  the  I'salmist  of 
old  ;  "  Except  tlio  Lord  build  the  house,  they 
labor  in  vain  that  buiUl  it.  Except  the  Lord 
koep  the  city,  the  watchman  waketh  but  in  vain." 

It  is  sometimes  hard  in  the  midst  of 
MtJoiy     overwhelming  loss  and  calamity  to 

make  plans  for  the  future  on  ideal 
lines.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that  it  some- 
times requires  great  emergencies  to  key  men  up 
to  great  tilings.  Those  of  us  wlio  have  studied 
the  plans  of  cities  at  home  and  aliroad  have 
always  felt  keenly  the  enormous  mistake  made 
by  Ciiicago  after  tin;  fire  in  failing  to  create  a 
great  open  central  s<]uart>  as  a  foeus  for  the  life 
of  the  city,  with  a  series  of  broad  radial  streets 
lea<ting  from  the  center  to  the  outskirts  in  every 
direction.  What  Paris  was  obliged  to  do  in  the 
period  of  Ilaussman  reconstruction  by  cutting 
through  solid  masses  of  buildings  in  order  to 
obtain  its  present  convenient  system  of  main 
thoroughfares  Chicago  might  readily  have  done 
after  the  fire  on  the  bare  ground.  Much  that 
C'liicago  has  tried  to  do  in  recent  years  by  way 
of  recognizing  the  needs  of  a  great  metropolis 
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cotiUI  have  been  done  far  Inciter  and  at  practi- 
cally no  expense  if  llicro  bail  been  wistioiii.  fore- 
sij^lit.  aiul  public  spirit  sliown  in  the  rebuilding 
pi'riuil.  The  iiniiiense  superiority  of  Kur<>|»ean 
cities  over  American  is  due  very  largely  to  the 
way  in  wliich  the  foreign 
citi*'s  art"  laid  out.  <  >ur  own 
national  capital.  Washing- 
ton, is  now  developing  splen- 
didly, and  its  beauly  is  in 
great  part  due  to  the  faict 
that  it  was  laid  out  in  a  scien- 
tific way  by  a  French  en- 
gineer before  any  buildings 
whatsoever  were  erected. 
There  are  now  on  foot  some 
important  further  projects 
for  the  perfection  of  the 
main  plan  of  Washington, 
b)it  these  are  relatively  easy 
of  accoujplishment.  beeause 
they  full  in  with  the  original 
plan.  Their  need,  in  fact, 
is  chiefly  duo  to  the  errors 
of  those  who  at  a  subse- 
quent period  violated  the 
lines  origiiiiilly  lai<l  down. 


San  Francisco  has  now  a  rare  oppor- 
Burnham  tuuity  to  rebuild  itself  ujMjn  a  bcien- 
Projtet.  ^jj^p  ground  plan.  Uy  an  extraor- 
dinary coincidence,  there  already  exists  a  very 
important  and  elaborate  plan  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  this  very  city.  The  plan  was  published 
last  year  in  pursuance  of  a  project  entered  upon 
early  in  the  year  i!)<)4.  A  comnnttee  of  pn.mi- 
nent  citizens,  xuider  the  presidency  of  the  Hon. 
James  D.  Phelan,  formed  an  association  for  the 
improvement  and  adornment  of  .San  Francisco. 
Nothing  revolutionary  was  then  conteniplaied, 
but  it  was  desired  to  promote  from  time  to  tune 
everything  that  would  make  the  city  a  more  desir- 
able and  attractive  place.  As  a  i»reliminary,  a. 
well-known  Chicago  architect,  Mr.  I»aiiiel  H. 
Rurnham,  was  invited  to  "direct  and  execute  & 
})ractical  and  comprehensive  plan  for  the  im- 
provement and  adornment  of  the  city  similar  to 
the  plans  prepared  under  his  direction  for  Wash- 
ington, Clevelan<i,  Chicago,  and  Manila."  Mr. 
Ibirnliam  is  best  known  to  the  country  and  the 
world  at  largo  as  the  architect  cliiefly  respon- 
sibU'  for  the  creation  of  that  unsurpassed  dream 
of  beauty,  the  White  City,  as  the  C'oluml-ian 
Exposition  at  Chicago  was  very  fittingly  termed. 
Mr.  Hurnham  accepted  the  invitation,  went  to 
San  Francisco,  gave  his  services  gratuitously, 
allowing  the  committee  to  supply  bini  with  am- 
ple assistance,  and  the  results  of  his  stmly  were 
eml)odied  in  a  report  submitted  to  the  mavor 
and  board  of  sujiervisoi-s.  and  puidishe<l  l  y  the 
city  itself  as  an  oflicial  document,  last  year. 
The  various  suggestions  make  up  a  marvelous 
combination  of  the  practical  and  the  ideal.  The 
report  did  not,  of  course,  contemplate  a  tabula 
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rojta,  for  nobody  couKi  liavo  ciilculatetl  upon  bo 
sweeping  a  fire.  It  merely  proposed  a  siTies  of 
reforms  of  tlie  8tre«!t  system,  and  of  emhellisli- 
ments  for  different  parts  of  tlie  town,  that  could 
in  any  case  have  been  gradually  brought  into 
existonco.  The  conditions  left  by  the  fire  would 
seem  to  make  it  possible,  not  only  to  do  many 
of  the  things  proposcil  by  Mr.  Hurnham,  but  to 
do  even  more.  The  Hurnliam  plan  calls  for  an 
open,  circular,  central  space  as  a  civic  center, 
from  which  new  radial  streets  shoidd  add  to  the 
facilities  provided  by  the  higliways  already  in 
existence.  San  Francisco  has  many  hills  and 
eminences,  and  the  l^urnham  report  shows  how 
these  can  lie  liest  managed  as  resperts  streets 
and  the  placing  of  buildings.  Nothing  wouKi 
ilo  more  to  advertise  the  pluck  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  to  dazzle  the  world  with  the  bril- 
liance and  recuperative  {wwer  of  that  commu- 
nity than  a  sweeping  adoption  of  radical  strf.'et 
ref«>rms  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  lUirnhain 
and  a  group  of  competent  San  Francisco  archi- 
tects and  men  of  taste  and  experience  like  Mr. 
Phelan  and  his  fellow-members  of  the  associa 
tion  for  the  improvement  and  adornment  of  San 
Francisco.  These  things  nowailay.s  are  not  mere- 
ly the  dreams  of  idealists,  but  they  are  solid, 
practicral  propositions  than  can  be  shown  to  have 
their  value  in  dollars  and  cents.  San  Francisco 
has  now  the  chance  to  be  the  best-laiil-out  city 
in  America,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Wash- 
ington. Its  reconstruction  should  l<e  planned 
on  the  broadest  and  niost  modern  lines,  and 
financed  on  the  most  generous  principh'S.  It 
would  bo  a  frightful  mistake  to  rebuild  San 
Francisco  in  a  tinud  spirit.  If  it  is  to  be  rebuilt 
at  all, — and  there  is  no  question  about  that. — 
nothing  will  pay  so  well  as  to  rebuild  it  splen- 
didly. If  the  great  trusts  and  combinations  have 
their  faults.  tl»ey  also  have  their  uses.  Thus,  an 
organization  as  powerful  as  the  Harriman  rail 


road  system  can  do  wonders  toward  the  recon- 
struction of  its  principal  foctis  and  terminal  city. 
.And  there  are  other  large  industrial  and  trans- 
portation interests,  which,  in  conjunction  with 
banking  capital  on  the  present  gigantic  scale, 
can  help  to  bring  the  new  San  Francisco  into 
existence  in  a  reasonably  short  period.  It  was 
concentrated  imperial  authority  that  made  the 
UKMlern  Tiiris.  an»l  the  same  is  true  of  tln>  mod- 
ern Vienna.  It  will  lake  concentrated  inclustrial 
and  corporate  power  to  make  the  modern  San 
Francisco  wliat  it  ought  to  be. 
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<WUo  led  the  rallriiud  bill  in  tlie  8i-nHt«>.) 

Tlie  gp'ut  railroad  bill,  which  liad 
''o/**?*  occu|)i<Mi  the  lai-frcr  jmrt  of  the  time 
liaiiroa<i Bill,  ^j^g  United  States  Senate  tlui-inK 
the  present  8e88i^)n.  and  which  seemed  at  one 
time  lohavo  a  ih)ubtful  cliance  nf  jiassage,  reached 
an  issue  that  surprised  everybody  on  May  18. 
when  it  was  brouf^ht  to  a  final  vote.  Seventy- 
one  Senators  votetl  in  favor  of  it.  and  only  three 
a^rainst  it.  Mr.  Koraker.  of  Ohio,  was  the  only 
opposinji  Republican.  ■  and  his  opposition  was 
based  ni>oii  the  view  that  the  bill  conferred  un- 
constitutional powers  upon  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  The  other  Tie>:ative  votes 
Were  cast  by  two  venerable  Southern  Senators. 
— namely,  Mes.srs.  Morgan  and  Pettus,  both  of 
Alabama.  Mr.  Morgan  is  eighty-two  years  old, 
and  Mr.  Pettus  is  eighty-five.  They  adhere  to 
the  ante-V>ellum  view  of  States  rights  to  a  largo 
e.xtent.  an<l  evidently  regard  tlu'  great  inciease 
of  supervision  over  iuterslale  commerce  provided 
for  in  this  bill  as  going  too  far  in  the  direction 
of  a  centralizing  of  governmental  powers. 

The  bill  as  passed,  though  much 
Endoftt    altereii.  was  still   regarded   as  tlie 

Long  Contest.  ,  i  •   i     i  i 

Hepburn  measure,  winch  had  gone 
through  the  House  of  Hepresenlatives  on  Feb- 
ruary H  by  a  practically  unanimous  vote  (:U0  to 
7).  anil  it  embodied  in  a  general  way  the  policies 
that  had  been  so  strongly  urged  ujkju  Congress 


an<i  the  country  by  President  Koosevelt.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  Presitlent  tried  hard 
to  secure  the  i)a8sage  of  a  railroad  bill  last  year, 
but  in  the  short  session  of  the  expiring  Congress 
it  was  impossible  to  bring  the  question  to  a  final 
issue.  The  present  C!ongress  had  been  elected 
along  with  President  Roosevelt  by  the  voters 
who  went  to  the  polls  in  Noveiuber,  1964.  It 
was  the  popularity  of  the  President  that  pro- 
duced the  overwhelming  Republican  majority  in 
the  present  House  of  Representatives,  and  it  was 
umlerstood  clearly  that  the  country  desired  this 
Congress  to  give  legislative  sanction  to  the  prin- 
cipal policies  and  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Speaker  Cannon  and  the  leaders  of  the 
House  have  understood  this  mandate  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  have  played  their  part  faithfully  and  loy- 
ally. The  Speaker  (to  whom,  by  the  way.  a  great 
reception  was  tendered  last  month  on  occasion  of 
his  seventieth  birthday,  attended  by  all  the  public 
men  of  Washingtcin.  including  the  President  and 
Vice-President  and  hundreds  from  other  parts 
of  the  country)  has  shown  himself  an  able  gen- 
eral, and  is  as  deserving  of  the  good-will  of  the 
country  as  of  the  reniarkable  popularity  he  has 
earned  among  his  fellow-members  of  the  House. 
The  HepVturn  bill,  as  we  have  said,  embodied  in 
a  general  way  the  wishes  of  the  Pi"esi»lent.  In 


"jlfJITSl-ED." 

By  ti»  clever  «  trick  a  wrvntlcr  ever  tmed.  Ppc;«idcnt 
K<M>Hcvelt  lia»  jn-cured  a  Htranitle  h<»ld  on  the  railroad  tmst. 
With  a  half-Nelson  produced  by  hift  mesHaKe  and  Commi*- 
hIohit  (JartU'hl's  n-port,  he  has  put  the  shoulders  of  the 
irur<t  tlat  on  llic  Kntund.  lie  ha»  insured  the  patwaire  of  the 
ruilruad-rate  bill  with  the  fair  court  review  he  ha«  alway* 
Ix'en  wllllnj:  to  accept. —  Frtmi  the  /'iw/  (Cincinnati). 
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the  Senate,  it  was  subjected  to  a  constitutional 
debate  scarcely  equaled  in  recent  times  for  care 
an'l  seriousness.  Now  that  it  is  all  over,  how- 
ever, it  seems  strange  tliat  a  bill  which  through 
amendment  and  accretion  came  to  include  so 
iii.-iny  things  of  great  importance  should  have 
Ikh'u  debated  almost  entirely  on  one  point. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  bring 
Saif-making  Under  better  governmental  regula- 

tion  tlie  business  of  carriers  con- 
cerned with  intersttite  commerce.  The  agency 
tiirough  which  this  increased  control  is  to  be  ex- 
<'rcis<-d  is  llie  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Heretofore,  as  respects  railroads,  the  commis- 
si'-n  has  had  the  power  to  investigate  complaints 
of  excessive  and  discriminating  rates  and  to  pro- 
uutince  such  rates  unreasonable.  Hut  it  has  not 
had  the  jiower  to  substitute  what  it  would  con- 
sith'r  a  reasonable  rate.  It  wais  the  I'resiilent's 
desire  that  the  commission  should  be  authorized 
to  substitute  ami  put  into  force  such  a  rate  as  it 
would  regard  as  just  and  proper.  This  conten- 
tion of  tlie  President  was  at  length  conceded  i-y 
everybody,  and  the  del>ate  narrowed  itsi-lfdown 
to  the  fjuestion  to  what  e.xteiit  the  action  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  be  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  courts.  All  kinds  of 
amendments  providing  for  so-called  "narrow 
review'"  and  so-called  ''broad  review"  were  made 
the  subject  of  voluminous  i?enatorial  debate. 


^PEAKEIi  CAS.H05'h  BIRTHI»AT-"»EVE.NTY  YKAKS  YOl'SO. 

front i»piw«*.) 
From  the  H'orld  (New  York). 


RBNATOH  AI.I.IHOX.  OF  IOWA. 

(Whose  amendnii'nt  on  tli*-  jH>lnt  of"  rourt  ruvlew  "  »©- 
eurtnl  |mi!i.<uik<^  of  the  rnllroad  blU.) 

The  President  believed  it  well  that  the  action 
of  the  Interstate  ('onimerce  Commission  should 
have  dignity  and  authority,  and  that  such  a 
body  would  in*  really  more  competent  to  deal 
with  rate -making  questions  than  the  L'uit«d 
States  judiciary,  which  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
things  very  well  fitted  to  adjust  technical  mat- 
ttrrs  of  commerce.  Nevertheless,  it  was  recog- 
nized by  the  President  that  the  ai'tions  of  the 
conimission  must  be  inherently  subject  to  an 
appeal  to  the  courts  of  law,  and  that  in  any  case 
the  courts  themselves  would  ultimately  have  to 
decide  upon  the  extent  and  the  nature  of  their 
own  jurisdiction.  The  Piesident  was  of  opinion 
that  the  so-called  Allison  amendment,  which  de- 
clared the  authority  of  the  c<iurt8  to  review  the 
decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, could  uot  so  operate  as  to  increase  or  di- 
minish the  powers  that  the  courts  would  in  any 
case  possess.  It  was  the  Allison  amen<lment 
that  was  finally  accepted  on  all  hands,  and  the 
President  had  no  objection  to  it  whatsoever. 

If  we  are  not  greatly  nnstaken,  it 
^asa  Whole*         ^PP***""  ^  everybody  in  the  long 

run  that  this  rate-making  feature  of 
tlie  new  railroad  bill  is  by  no  means  the  most 
noteworthy  part  of  the  measure  as  a  whole.  Per- 
haps the  most  important  is  that  which  broadens 
the  definition  of  common  carriers  and  specific- 
ally brings  under  the  surveillance  of  the  .  Inter- 
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(A  leader  wIuoh-  Infliienre  wan  felt  <lccli*ivfly.  liust  month.  In 
tiiiportAlit  It-KiHiatlve  iiiuttfnt.) 

State  Coinmprci*  roininission,  not  nuTi'ly  tlie 
railroad  lines,  hwi  also  the  slefping-car  com- 
panies, express  ciunpanies.  private-cur  lines,  oil 
pipe  lines,  and,  in  short,  all  persons  or  corpora- 
tions engaged  in  transporting  any  commodity, 
excepting  water  and  gas,  by  means  of  pipe  lines, 
if  operating  on  an  interstate  scale.  This  ex- 
tended scope  of  tlie  authority  of  the  Interstate 
(  'onnnerce  Commission  is  destined  to  have  very 
far-reaching  results.  It  is  tiK>  soon,  of  course, 
to  i)oint  out  all  tlie  bearings  of  the  law.  but, 
obviously,  the  regulation  of  pipe  lines  will  con- 
cern very  directly  the  .Standanl  Oil  Company 
and  its  competitors.  Where  pipe  lines  are 
within  a  single  State,  they  can.  of  course,  be 
made  common  carriers  and  similarly  regulated 
under  Stat<!  laws. 

Aa  Appiiea      ""^^^'*  feature  of  the  bill  which  is 
to  thr      of  the  utmost  significance  re«juire8 
Coai/ioads.  ^  interstate 

carrier  shall  engage  in  the  transjmrtHtion  of 
commotiities  of  its  own  in  competition  with 
shippi-rs  over  its  lines.  This  is  intended  prin- 
cipally to  break  up  the  control  that  the  railroaiis 
now  exercise  over  the  anthracite-coal  business 
III  Mo,  and  over  the  Vutuminous-coal  business  in 
large  part.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this 
part  of  the  law  can  be  so  carried  out  as  to  be 
made  really  effect ive.  As  a  rule,  the  coal  busi- 
ness of  the  railroads  is  organized  8eparat«'ly.  al- 


tliough  the  stock  of  the  coal  companies  is  owned 
by  the  railroad  companies  and  the  presidi-nts  of 
the  coal  roads  are  the  presidents  of  the  companies 
that  mine  and  sdl  the  coal.  Perhaps  the  most 
complete  monopoly  now  existing  in  America  is 
the  anthraciie-<-oal  monojKjly,  and  it  will  Ije 
next  to  impossible  to  break  it  up.  For  most 
great  tnists  and  combinations  it  is  easy  to 
pre.sent  a  strong  practical  argument  leased 
chiefly  upon  the  economies  resulting  from  the 
substitution  of  unitied  and  cooperative  meth-xis 
on  the  large  scale  for  the  wastes  and  dupli- 
cations of  the  ohl  competitive  system.  Hut  no 
argument  at  all  can  justify  a  monopoly  due  tu 
the  seizure  of  the  whole  supply  of  some  natural 
commodity  that  is  an  article  of  general  U8«? 
by  a  common  carrier  or  a  group  of  cotninon  car- 
riers. whos(^  propi'r  functi'm  is  not  to  traffic  in 
ccimmodilies,  but  to  carry  other  p<*ople'8  go«Kls  at 
the  lowest  feasible  price.  If  the  railroaiis  which 
touch  the  anthracite  field  of  Pennsylvania  had  al- 
ways been  limited  absolut^'ly  an<l  strictly  to  their 
functions  as  common  carriers  the  uwrs  of  anthra- 
cite coal  would  not  to-day  be  paying  much,  if  any. 
njoro  than  one-half  of  the  present  price  of  ci>ai. 


The  whole  situation  is  an  absolutely 
false  and  artificial  one.    Yet  it  is  so 
buttressed  and  secureil  that  it  is  we'.l- 
nigh  impregnable.    It  now  remains  to  Ik;  st'en 


A  Coal 
IniMitigatlon. 


ArriCH  THE  COAL  rt>MIII!(eB. 


LiKK  I.tKi'KANCK  (to  the  beantM  in  hiciinit) :  "  JuM  as  well 
eomv  uut  Mrtil  an  la»t :  it'M  Hughfii  that's  aft«r  you.** 

("mm  the  Joiirrui/  (Minnt-aputin). 
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BUN.  JAMIS  R.  aAHFIEI.U.  IIEAt)  OT  TIIK  BITHEAI'  OF 
C«»RIHI|<ATIO.N». 

(Wlio  has  made  a  report  on  the  Stanilard  Oil  Company.) 

wliat  that  fjunous  mvostijjjator,  Mr.  Cliarles  E. 
!Iu>llie8,  of  New  York,  can  ilo  to  tlir<)W  light  on 
lliis  rf'jnarkahlo  situation.  Mr.  llughos  is  tlie 
man  who  conducted  tlio  great  insurance  inquiry 
in  New  York  that  has  to  the  reorganization 
nf  the  life  insurance  Imsinoss  throughout  the 
Engli8h-8|>eaking  world,  if  not  in  other  coun- 
tries. This  dauntless  ini^uisitor  has  l)een  em- 
j>lovcd  by  the  (  Joverniiient  to  investigate  the  re- 
lations between  the  coal-carrying  railroads  and 
tlie  coal -mining  companies,  and  to  conduct 
prosecutions  in  case  of  the  discovery  of  vio- 
lations of  law.  The  great  thing  is  to  get  the 
country  to  understand  thoroughly  the  false  eco- 
nomic situation  that  has  come  about  through 
the  system  that  has  arisen  wherel)y  the  same 
people  control  the  whole  anthracite  output,  reg- 
ulating the  mining,  the  transportation,  and  the 
wholesale  and  retail  market.  Even  un<ler  exist- 
ing laws  there  are  some  phases  of  this  evil  that 
could  probably  be  reached.  When,  two  years 
hence,  the  clause  to  whicli  we  have  referred  in 
the  new  law  goes  into  effect,  it  ought  to  be  pos- 
sible to  accomplish  still  more. 


from  the  railroad  companies  ;  and  even  when  the 
rates  wore  not  prohibitive,  it  has  been  in  many 
cases  impossible  to  obtain  cars  when  they  were 
needeil,  while  in  other  instances  the  railroads 
have  ri'fused  to  grant  the  necessary  switches, 
terminals,  and  connections.  There  are  clauses 
in  the  new  law  which  are  designed  to  meet  all 
these  abuses  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  interstate 
commerce.  The  testimony  taken  in  tho  last 
month  showed  how  serious  have  l)een  such 
al'Uses  even  along  tho  lines  of  so  well-managed 
and  reputable  a  system  as  tlio  Pennsylvania. 
The  new  bill  defines  refrigerator  and  other 
private-car  line  companies  as  common  carriers, 
puts  them  under  the  surveillance  of  the  Inter- 
state ('on)merce  Commission,  anil  prohibits  their 
making  unjust  and  unreasonable  charges.  In 
view  of  the  important  recent  disclosures  regard- 
ing the  great  private  lines  which  ship  meat, 
fruit,  antl  vegetables  in  cold  storage,  this  one 
clause  of  tho  new  law  is  of  itself  a  matter  of  im- 
mense im{X)rtance  to  product-rs  in  various  sec- 
tions, and  to  consumers  throughout  tho  land. 

o    M    So  far  as  it  has  been  a  national  issue 

The  Qfttt  ,         • ,        »  • 

Economic     in  recent  vears,  the  railroad  question 
Aajuitment.  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^       politics.  The 

agitation  has  meant  mon*  than  was  apparent 
n{K)n  its  face.  It  happens  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
Tresi'lency  coincides  with  a  period  of  profound 
economic  change  and  agitation  in  America.  The 
country's  attention  has  been  inevital)ly  drawn 
to  the  great  new  combinations  of  capital,  and 
the  methods  by  which  they  have  been  carrying 
on  the  people's  business.  President  Koosevelt, 
as  a  man  of  honesty  and  energy,  has  been  com- 
pelled to  face  these  problems.  Any  other  strong, 
courageous,  and  clear-headed  man.  if  President 
of  the  United  States  at  this  moment,  would  have 
to  face  the  same  sort  of  questions.  The  Presi- 
dent has  been  able,  with  the  cooperation  of 
many  other  equally  good  men,  to  secure  from 
Congress  the  passage  of  a  railroad  bill  by  prac- 
tical unanimity  in  both  houses.  Ne.xt  month  wo 
shall  present  tho  features  of  the  bill  in  nH>ro 
detail.  We  are  previ'nted  from  doing  so  this 
month  because  as  we  go  to  press  there  still  re- 
mains the  final  adjustment  of  certain  details  to 
be  made  V)y  c<tnference  between  the  two  houses. 
It  will  now  become  necessary  to  see  what  can  be 
done  for  the  welfare  of  railroads  and  shippers 
alike  by  a  thonmgh  enforcement  of  the  provi» 
sions  of  this  new  legislation. 


^^^^^      Even  outside  of  the  anthracite  regions 
ftaturtsof  there  are  abundant  facts  to  show  how 
the  Act.     difficult  it  has  been  for  indej>endent 
coal  oj)erators  and  companies  to  secure  fair  rates 


^  „  ,         For  a  few  davs  before  the  bill  passed 

A  ControverMU  ,  -  .  .  ' 

to  Be      the  >enate  there  was  an  exciting  con- 
Porgotun.   jroversy  in  Wasliington  of  a  purely 
personal  nature  regarding  the  President's  rela- 
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tiona  to  certain  nmendiiieiils  tliat  were  under 
consideration.  Ex  -  Senator  Cliandlor,  of  New 
Hampshire,  bad  been  aotinj^  as  an  intermediary 
between  tlie  President  and  Senator  Tillman,  wlio 
bail  cliar^e  of  the  bill,  and  this  had  led  to  an 
interview  on  the  part  of  Attorney-General  Moody 
(acting  for  the  President)  with  Senators  Tillman 
and  Hailey.  Afterward,  when  llie  President,  by 
advice  of  the  three  ^n-at  lawyers  of  the  admin- 
istration,— namely,  Secretaries  lioot,  Tafl,  and 
Moody. — accepted  the  Allison  amendment  as  sat- 
isfactory, the  Democratic  leaders  thought  that 
he  ]ia<l  in  some  manner  V>cen  unfaithful  to  an 
understanding  with  them.  The  President,  of 
course,  was  not  playing  a  game  of  party  politics, 
but  was  trying  to  secure  lionest  legislation  for 
all  the  people  regardless  of  parties.  The  per- 
sonal controversy  was  due  chiefly  to  misunder- 
standing. Tiie  President  s  own  position  has  been 
clear  and  straightforward  throughout. 

^'on"*!*'''  '^""^  events  which  brought  the 

••standard  railroad  legislation  more  iiuickly  to 
a  final  vote  was  a  remarkable  report 
brought  in  by  Mr.  (iarfieKl,  head  of  the  Hureau 
of  Corporations,  ami  iransjnitted  to  Congress  in 
a  strong  special  message  liy  the  President.  More 
than  a  year  ago.  the  Hureau  of  (.'orporations  had 
been  directed  by  ('«)ngress  to  make  certain  in- 
vestigations regarding  the  relations  of  the  Staml- 


A!«n  wow  nm  tiirkc  tf.ah«  more. 
Fruin  tli«>  I'vfiv  (PhlladflphlHl. 


Cup>'ri|;lit,  1906,  liy  ^nlll.•n^oo^l  iV  Vii  I  -n>  '  -  -  l.  V.  Y, 

BBXATOR  BAILEr,  UF  TEXAH. 

(Who  WM  roriMpicUDUH  in  the  rlmin);  debate  on  the 
ratv  bin.) 


ard  Oil  Company  with  the  railroads.  Mr.  dar- 
fieliis  report  makes  sweeping  charges  to  the 
effect  that  the  Standard  Oil  ('onjpany  has  been 
receiving  direct  or  indirect  special  favors  from 
the  railroads,  to  the  extent  of  many  liundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  a  year,  and  his  bureau 
holds  itself  ready  to  produce  evidence  to  that 
effect.  The  burden  of  the  President's  message 
was  that  this  state  of  affairs  illustrated  the  ne- 
cessity for  putting  the  railroad  lull  thnnigh  Con- 
gress, strengthening  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  enabling  the  (jovernmeni  to 
j)roceed  more  effectively  to  secure  equality  of 
treatment  for  all  shippers.  It  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  high  officials  of  the  Standard  <  >il  Com- 
pany have  come  out  promptly  with  strong  de- 
nials of  the  allegations  contained  in  Mr.  Uarfield's 
report,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  subject  is  one 
that  we  shall  have  with  us  for  a  gooti  while  to 
come.  It  will  l)e  necessary  to  institute  suits,  and 
subject  to  the  test  of  the  courts  the  evidence  re- 
garded as  conclusive  by  Commissioner  Garfield 
and  the  legal  department  of  the  Government. 
There  is  to  be  no  persecution  of  any  trust  or 
com l»i nation  ;  but  there  must  be  duo  enforce- 
nuMit  of  the  laws. 
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,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lauri«>r"s  happy  plirase, 

Happy  '     The  nineteenth  century  heh>n^eii  to 
Canada.  X'nit^,!  States,  the  twentieth  will 

belong  to  Canada."  appears  to  bo  rapidly  spreatJ- 
ing  from  the  oratory  of  Canadian  political  lead- 
ers into  the  convictions  of  the  Canadian  p<'(*plo. 
The  economic  and  industrial  development  of  tho 
Dominion  during  tho  fiscal  year  1  ;>()."»  lias  been 
truly  wonderful,  and  Canadians  themselves  arc 
lM?giuning  to  realize  it.  With  the  creation  of 
the  new  provinces  in  the  Northwest — Alberta 
and  Sa.skatchewan — rich  beyond  description  in 
agricultural  and  mineral  possihilities.  and  tlie 
launching  of  several  new  transcontinental  rail- 
road enterprises,  the  economic  life  of  our  neigh- 
bors to  the  north  has  been  enriched  and  liroatl- 
ened.  Tolitically,  they  have  recently  made 
several  important  advances  in  the  direction  i)f 
national  independence.  Hy  tlie  departure  (on 
May  1)  of  the  last  British  soldier  from  Es<iui- 
mault.  Hritish  Columbia,  the  Dominion  assumes 
absolute,  undiviileil  control  of  all  the  military 
posts  within  her  bonlers.  Tho  strong  altitude 
maintained  by  the  government  of  Newfound- 
land— the  other  Hritish  North  American  colony 
— in  the  matter  of  the  alleged  vi<»lation  of  fish- 
ing regulations  by  Americans  also  indicates 
the  dawning  national  consciousness.  Canadian- 
American  trade,  it  is  gratifying  to  note,  is  in- 
creasing l»y  leaps  and  bounds.  Our  trade  with  the 
Dominion  in  l.S0."»  aggregated — according  to  the 
official  figures— *'SJ>,  r.»U,ii;>(;.  Last  year,  the  total 
wasouly  a  shade  below  |t203. 000,000.  The  Cana- 
dian Northwest  is  making  giant  strides  in  pro- 
duction, trade,  and  population.  When  James 
J.  Hill  has  built  his  j>rojected  railroad  line  from 
Winnipeg  to  the  Pacific  (he  promises  it  very 
soon),  that  vast  grain-raising,  mineral-liearing 
region  will  bo  traversed  by  four  great  roads,  the 
Hill  line,  the  Canadian  Pacific,  the  Canadian 
Northern,  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific.  These 
will  give  a  mighty  impulse  to  the  productive 
activities  of  the  Dominion  and — ff>r  jnany  geo- 
graphical and  climatic  reasons — of  our  own  cities. 
Duluth,  St.  Paul,  and  Minneapolis,  which  will 
also  become  foci  of  tho  transportation  systems. 
On  another  page,  this  month,  we  present  au  ar- 
ticle on  the  periodical  press  of  Canada. 

»,....  The  topic  of  burning  interest  in  Groat 

The  British         .     .  '  -       ,  , 

education  \W\iix\n  at  present  IS  the  education 
bill  of  the  Lil)eral  government,  of- 
fered in  the  House  of  Commons  (on  April  ;»)  by 
Mr.  Augustine  Hirrell,  president  of  the  Board 
of  Kducation,  which  at  this  writing  (May  21) 
has  passed  its  second  reading.  This  matter  of 
national  education  is  really  the  most  diflicult 
task  of  the  new  Liberal  goverumeDt,  which  has 


MR.  ACOUSTIXR  BtllREt.T„  PRBSTDENT  OF  THE  BRITISH 
BOAIIU  or  KDCCATION. 

(Whow  tHlucation  bill  has  caused  mnch  heated  dNuUHHioii 
tliruuKliuut  the  Hritinh  Isles.) 


felt  compelled  to  secure  the  passage  of  another 
act  as  a  substitute  for  the  Conservative  meas- 
ure of  1902.  The  latter  has  arouseil  much 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Nonconformists, 
amounting  to  passive  resistance,"  or  refusal  to 
pay  rates  for  the  support  of  the  schools  under 
the  control  of  the  Established  Church.  Accord- 
ing to  the  new  measure,  which  has  been  nick- 
named the  ••  Birreligious  Bill "  by  its  opjioneiils, 
after  January  1,  1908,  only  the  schools  provided 
by  the  local  educational  authorities  throughout 
Kiiglaiul  will  be  recognized  as  public  schools, 
and  none  of  the  public  funds  can  after  that  date 
be  legally  spent  on  any  other  schools.  This 
would  mean  that  if  the  present  denominational 
Voluntary  .schools  desire  to  receive  government 
support  they  must  become  public  schools  and 
satisfy  themselves  with  the  same  undi'iiomina- 
tioiiul  religious  teaching  that  is  now  given  in 
tho  other  pul-lic  schools.  Further,  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  attendance  shall  not  be  compulsory, 
and  that  there  shall  bo  no  religious  test  for 
It-achers  who  are  appointed  by  the  local  author- 
ities. Religious  education  may  bo  given  for  two 
mornings  a  week  in  the  schools  taken  over. — 
with  their  consent. — by  the  educational  authori- 
ties from  the  religious  oi-ganizations,  but  not  by 
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the  reitnlftr  tMcliing  staff,  and  not  at  tlie  public 
expviiBu.    Farther,  the  bill  provides  that  $5,000,- 

000  shall  be  appropriatjnl  from  the  imnerial  ex- 
chequer for  educatioual  purposes.  Tim  measure 
is  being  vigorously  opposed  by  the  Establislied 
Claifi  li,  by  ibc  Catholics  and  Nationalists,  and 
by  the  Labor  party.  Feeling  runs  high,  and 
opinion  varies^  from  that  of  tlie  London  Daily 
'!\l>f)rnph.  wliich  criticises  the  measure  as  "not 
a  bill,  but  a  party  demonstration,  a  most  elab- 
orate piece  of  tyranny  and  inloleraucc,"  to  the 
vt.'r(iict  of  the  SheflBel  1  ii<<l-  neiuleul,  which  ia  that 
tlio  bil'.  is  •■  slni['lt«.  straightforward,  courageooa, 
absolutely  just,  and  bound  to  be  effective." 

^  ^    -  ,  ,  ^  Another  event  of  interest  to  Kncrlisli- 

Othtr  Britlsit  ,      •       i         .-,11  »i 

«aUwial  men  during  late  Apru  and  early  May 
4ib/n.  rising  tide  of  opposition  to 

the  House  of  Lords  because  of  that  body's  rejec- 
tion of  a  number  of  government  measures  over- 
whelmingly passed  in  tlie  House  of  Commons. 
Among  these  was  the  amendment  to  the  Aliens 
Art,  adopted  by  the  Libt^rul  j^ovprnmeiit  at  the 
instigation  of  its  Labor  supporters,  and  so  modi- 
fying the  original  act  aa  to  provide  that  when 
there  is  a  labor  dispute  in  (Jreat  Britain  no 
foreigners  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  the  coun- 
try to  take  the  place  of  striking  workmen.  The 
Lonls  will,  it  is  believed,  also  reject  the  educa- 
tion bill.  Chancellor  of  the  E-xriM  iuier  Asqnith 
introduced  (April  30)  his  Urst  budget,  wliicii 
showed  that  the  aggregate  of  British  taxes  for 
the  last  fisral  year  was  *7n.").OOO.tM)0.  The  most 
notable  feature  of  the  budget  is  probably  the 
evidence  it  supi^lies  of  the  continuous  decline  in 
the  revenue  from  alcoholic  liquors  in  the  British 
Isles.  Much  discussion  was  preci]>itated  in  press, 
pulpit,  and  womens  clubs  by  James  Keir  Har- 
die's  motion  (tabled),  in  the  Commons,  in  favor 
of  woman's  suffrage.  .A  tiuiiibcr  of  prfHuittcnt 
woman's  suffrage  advocatescreutt  d  aiii.^turl»auce 
in  favor  of  this  measure  in  the  visitors'  gal- 
lery  of  rarliainent  and  were  exj)elled.  Anoth- 
er •  woman  topic'"  of  contemporary  interest  in 
England  is  the  jubilee  of  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  the 
emiiit  111  English  actress,  who,  it  will  be  reraem- 
ber«'d,  ma<ie  lier  first  Ann-rifan  ar'yM'urauco  as 
long  ago  a.s  lss:{.  Oi  iiuerualu<nai  as  well  as 
national  British  interest  was  the  resolution 
introduced  in  the  Cominrns  by  Mr.  Henry 
Viviau,  a  Labor  M.P.,  declaring  that  the  growth 
of  expenditure  for  armaments  is  excessive  and 
culling  upon  the  present  government  to  take 
vigorous  stops  to  reduce  the  drain  on  the  na- 
tional income  and  to  presss  for  the  inclusion  of 
the  question  of  armaim  nt -reduction  by  inter- 
nati ml  a^recinent  in  the  programme  of  the 
•coming  liugue  couicreuco. 


£M/antf  ontf  While  the  South  African  troubles  of 
egaat  Vtrwa  Orsat  Britain  continue  and  the  oper- 

ati'tns  npainst  the  blacks  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, Natal,  llic  Urange  iliver  Colony,  and  Zulu- 
land  are  by  no  means  ended,  the  topic  of  tiie 
largest  iiKperial  interest  dnrintr  A pril  an<l  May 
was,  beyond  a  doubt,  England's  difference  with 
Tni4tey  in  the  matter  of  &e  occupation  by  1'urk- 
'[^u  troops  of  certain  portions  of  the  8inai  jKjnin- 
Bula.    The  heart  of  the  question  was  the  dispute 
over  the  boundary  between  Egypt  and  Turkey 
proper.  Lord  Cromer  (acting  for  the  Egyj'ti  in 
Government)  claiming  tVjat  the  town  of  Tabah 
is  in  Egyptian  territory.    Occupation  of  this 
town  and  the  destruction  of  the  boundary  posts 
by  Turkish  forces  precipitated  a  cr'tioal  ^^tate  1 
affairs.    The  result  was  that  an  ultiniatuui  was 
sent  by  the  British  Oovemment  to  the  Porte 
declaring  that  by  the  night  of  May  13  Tabab 
must  bo  evacuated  by  the  Turkish  troops  and 
an  agreement  reached  for  the  appoiniuieuL  of  a 
joint  commission  to  delimit  tlie  Turko- Egyptian 
frontier.   At  the  last  moment,  the  .Sultan  vii  'ded. 
The  effect  of  the  incident  has  been  to  strengthen, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  the  dominance  of  Great 
Britain  in  Egypt,  since  not  even  Oerinany  (which 
was  reported  to  be  behind  Uie  Sultan)  is  pre- 
pared to  back  Turkey  in  an  actual  contest  with 
Great  Britain.    It  is  significant  of  the  changes 
which  have  tnk«'n  place  on  the  int«>rn9?i'«iial 
che8sl>uard  during  the  past  two  years  tbut  ureal 
Britain's  demands  were  supitorted  at  Constauti- 
no|i;e  1  y  til'-  llussian  ambassador.     It  lias  been 
English  diplomacy  and  England's  guns  whicii 
have  for  a  century  preserved  Ottoman  integrity 
from  the  attacks  of  the  Northern  Bear.  With 
France  acfpiiescing  in  Britain's  supreme  posi- 
tion in  Egypt,  and  with  France's  ally  suj>port- 
ing  at  Constantinople  the  British  lion  in  the  ter- 
ritorial claims  which  now  make  sure  Britisii 
possession  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  the  Turk  in  Europe  would  svem  to 
be  in  sit^lit      No  matter  what  form  <.>f  civi'i/ed 
governnu^nt  shall  come  out  of  the  Hussiau  mael- 
strom, the  Muscovite  i>eople  will  no  doubt  soon 
again  dream  their  old-time  dream  about  the  }>(>8- 
session  of  that  city  on  the  Bosporus  from  which 
came  their  civili/ation  and  their  religion. 

»  .  ^  The  really  significant  iilia>e  of  the 
frtiteh  r  reuch  revolution  that  was  pre- 
Mitita*.  dieted  for  May  I  (and  did  not  take 
place)  was,  not  that  there  were  strikes,  vif  iei;!  ' . 
and  some  attempts  at  organized  disturbance 
throughout  the  republic,  but  that  these  disorders 
were  promptly  and  effectu»lly  suppressed  and 
that  more  serious  ilisorder  was  anticipated  »o<f 
prevented.    It  is  beyond  dispute  that  there  are 
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THK  LAW  AND  TUB  STRIKER  IN  PAKIH  ON  MAT  1. 

(M.  Loniii  Lepinv,  Pitritt  chief  of  police,  leuviiitc  tin'  Fifnch  I^bor  Rxchanfte.) 


always  consiik-ra^ile  elements  of  liisonlor  io 
Kntnce.  an<i  i)arti(;ularly  in  I'liriH.  ll  is  also 
true  that  the  recent  miners'  strike,  f<jlli>wiiig 
np<>n  liie  terrihle  acci<ient  at  the  T'ourrierea 
mine,  other  latiur  trouidea.  and  the  stronp  feel- 
iniir  against  gome  of  tlie  government's  agents  for 
their  i>erhaps  unnecessary  vi^or  in  taking  the 
inventories  of  church  properly  as  ref|uire«l  l»y 
the  n«'\v  separation  law,  1ih«1  given  tlie  discon- 
tents throughout  the  republic  a  cliance  to  expose 
the  Sarrien  ministry  to  fierce  criticism  and  ridi- 
cule, and  had  suggested  to  some  of  the  Socialist 
leailers  llie  possihility  of  a  powerful  demonstra- 
tion against  the  governm<>nt.  In  the  third  place, 
it  is  undoulitedly  true  that  the  present  govern- 
ment of  France,  with  M.  (Jeorges  ( 'li'-menceau 
as  the  recognized  power,  is  undoubtedly  in  sym- 
pathy with  many  of  the  radical  i<iea8  and  sen- 
timents animating  the  working  classes.  Hut 
that  there  has  been  anything  like  a  concert«'d 
effort  by  tlie  different  tdements  of  discontent  to 
combine  and  overthrow  the  government  is  highly 
improbable.  Knowing  the  temper  of  the  Sarrien 
ministry,  some  of  tlie  radicals  hoped  that  it 
would  iiesitate  in  applying  vigorous  means  for 
the  maintenance  of  order.  The  reactionaries 
(there  are  u  few  such  still  remaining  in  France), 
on  the  other  hand,  desired  to  test  the  strength 
of  the  government  in  a  matter  which  ndglit  de- 
termine its  fate  at  the  approaching  elections 


„    „  ,    The  discontented  in  France,  and  the 

How  Paris  ..        .       .  ,    ,  ,  , 

Paisrd  journalists  iti  tlio  rest  of  tlie  world, 
'■  liowever.  misread  the  signs  of  the 
times.  The  French  people  as  a  whole  huve 
never  l>een  less  inclined  to  change  or  more  satis* 
fied  with  their  present  form  of  government  than 
they  are  to-day.  Tlie  republic  is  a  fixture  in 
France,  and  the  French  people  have  convinced 
its  detractors  of  this  fact  bv  conclusive  evidence, 
I'roiiipt.  eiierg«*tic  action  on  May  Day,  however, 
probably  save«l  I'aris  from  widi'spread  disorder. 
The  prefect  of  police,  M.  Louis  Lepine,  dis- 
played great  vigor,  and  his  elTorts  were  sup- 
ported i>y  Minister  of  the  Interior  C'iemenceau. 
He  posted  his  70,000  troops  at  the  danger- 
points  throughout  the  city,  and  lineil  the  avenues 
where  disorder  was  likely  to  occur  with  the 
municipal  gendarmerie.  A  vast  crowd  was  held 
in  check,  and  the  day  generally  passed  without 
disturl»ance.  ( )ver  a  thousaml  arrests  were  made, 
but  only  al)out  one  hundred  and  fifty  p<'rson8 
were  remanded  ftir  trial.  The  casualties  re|)orted 
were  some  seventy  p<!r8ons — mostly  military  , 
anil  police — wounded  by  stones  and  saber-cuts. 
The  strikes  throughout  the  provinces,  however, 
involving  altogether  more  than  two  hunilrt'd 
thousand  workers,  threatened,  at  times,  to  be- 
come veiy  serious.  Minister  Clefiienceau  (whose 
character  and  career  are  sketched  by  .Mr.  .  T. 
Stead  on  another  page,  this  month)  displayed 
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his  customary  vigor  and  originality  in  liandling 
the  situation  by  going  alone  and  unguarded  into 
the  Lens  district,  where  there  had  been  tlie 
greatest  disorder,  to  secure  first-hand  informa- 
tion as  to  conditions.  He  disappointed  oper- 
ators and  miners 
alike  by  refusing  to 
side  with  eitherand 
being  fair  to  both. 
His  attitude  to- 
ward violence  by 
labor  o  r  g  a  n  i  z  a- 
tions  was  indicated 
in  his  remarkable 
frank  interview 
with  M.  (  J  r  i  f  f  u- 
elhes,  general  sec- 
retary  of  the 
French  Confedera- 
tion of  Labor  (wlio 
had  bi'en  arrested 
on  suspicion  of 
conspiring  against 
tlie  public  j)eacc), 
in  the  coifrse  of  which  he  said  that,  while  his 
own  personal  views  with  regard  to  tlie  lal>or 
situation  might  be  different  from  those  of  his 
colleagues,  ho  would  spare  no  effort  to  crush 
any  organization  that  made  a  public  disturb- 
ance. "  Y'ou  may  talk  and  preach  and  say  what 
you  like,  but,  my  gooil  friend,  you  must  bear  in 
mind  that  just  at  this  moment  you  and  1  are 
not  on  tlie  same  side  of  the  l>arricade." 

Throughont.   the   troops,  wherever 

Splendid  ,    ^  '  ,  , 

Conduct  of  used,  Were  ordered  not  to  lire  unless 
the  Troops,  were  absolutely  necessary,  but  ar- 
rests were  made  of  the  leaders  in  lalior  riots, 
particularly  anarchists.  In  many  cases  suldiers 
were  e.xpo.sed  to  insult  an<l  were  in  danger  of 
their  lives  from  the  stones  and  arms  of  the  mob. 
At  liens,  two  soldiers  were  killed  and  many 
Wounded,  antl  the  heavy  brass  helmets  of  the 
cuirasssiers  were  batter«;d  out  of  shape.  Yet  not 
a  civilian  died  from  the  arms  of  the  military. 
It  is  a  great  tribute  to  the  stuff  of  which  the 
French  soldier  of  to-<lay  is  made  that  he  stood 
this  marvelous  test  of  discipline  and  never  once 
used  the  weapons  of  revenge  in  his  hand.  Many 
of  the  soltliers,  it  is  true,  were  in  sympathy  with 
the  legitimate  aims  of  the  strikers.  One  of  them, 
replying  to  a  Clerical  soldier  who  declared  that 
he  hail  a  con.science  and  woiild  not  assist  in  the 
forced  inventories  of  church  property,  replieil  ; 

I.  too,  am  a  Kr>ldipr.  I  shall  l)e  at  my  jMiHt,  but  never 
will  I  coiiM-iit  to  fire  on  workiiiKnien  wlio  are  n>y 
brotluTs.  We,  the  .SociiiliNt  olHci-i-s,  have  the  .same 
rightH  118  the  Clerical  uflicern.    They  appeal  to  their 


coiiBcience.  We  have  a  conscience,  too.  To  break  in  a 
ehurch  door  i»  (or  tl  em  a  cane  of  conscience.  It  is  one 
for  us  to  fire  on  workinKnieu.  Contr«:>l  yourselres 
to-morrow,  no  not  look  uixin  the  H<i)l»liers  as  your  eue- 
niie.s.  The  army  is  Hepublicau  and  Socialist.  Tlie 
soldiers  sent  against  you  were  with  you  yesterday. 
You  will  find  them  with  you  aKain  to-morrow. 
They  may  i"eceive  onlers  to  lire.  The  rifles  wUl  not 
gooff.   We  are  with  you.  ...  , 

-    „      The  elections  which  took  place  on 
ofthefrfncH  ^uudav.  May  (),  were  expected  to  re- 
eieetions.    gjjjj^  ju  ^  defeat  for  the  government, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  intense  opposition 
aroused  in  the  matter  of  the  new  church  Separa- 
tion law.    The  actual  returns,  however,  showed 
that  the  Sarrien  government  had  received  the 
unqualified  indorsenient  of  the  French  electorate. 
Its  majority  in  the  Chanjber  of  Deputies  is  now 
increaseil  l>y  about  twenty  votes.    The  returns 
indicate  that  the  next  Chamber  will  be  made  xi\> 
of  74  Conservatives  and  Liberals.  2'J  National- 
ists, 70  Progressives.      Republicans  <>f  the  Lefi. 
77  Radicals,  -S.j  Social  Radicals,  au<l  i'A  Socialists. 
Of  these,  1'58  may  be  counted  upon  to  support 
the  present  government,  giving  a  majority  of  S'J 
over  any  possible  com)>ination  on  the  part  of  tlie 
opposition.    These  figures  were  not  radically 
changed  by  the  supplementary  elections  held  on 
May  'Hi.    The  n>ost  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
election  was  undoubtedly  the  markrd  increase 
in  the  Socialist  vote.  The  French  Soeialist  [►arty 
is  now  united  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  If 
the  fusion  of  the  Jaures  party  with  the  Marxian 
Socialists,  these  together  forming  a  very  power- 
ful legislative  group.    The  government  made 
gains  froiu  the  Clericals,  even  among  the  Hre- 
tagne  ]H>asants,  who  were  most  violent  in  their 
opposition  to  the  church  inventories.    It  is  evi- 
dent from  the  elections  that  the  French  agricul- 
turists are  satisfied  with  the  republican  rt-iime 
and  have  no  intention  of  upsetting  it  for  the  sake 
of  restoring  the  Concordat.   It  is  therefore  prob- 
able that  wc  shall  soon  have  a  clear,  definite  state- 
ment from  the  X'atican  with  regard  to  the  duty 
of  Catholics  in  the  matter  of  the  separation  law. 
Now  that  the  Fretudi  j)eople  hav»t  practically  in- 
dorsed this  policy,  it  is  to  be  hoj)eil  that  I'ope 
IMus  X.  will  advise  French  Catholics  to  submit 
to  the  law  and  make  the  best  they  can  of  it. 
Two  o«'Currences  of  the  past  month  have  em- 
phasizeil  the  cordial  relations  that  have  always 
existed  between  our  own  country  and  ihf  French 
republic.    On  April  2-t,  with  impresi*ive  cere- 
monies, the  remains  of  John  Paul  Jones  were 
placed  in  their  temjK)rary  resting-place  at  Han- 
croft  Hall,  of  the  Naval  .Academy  at  .\nnaplis. 
The  presence  of  the  French  ambassador  and  <>ur 
own  ambassador  to  Paris  recalled  the  fact  tii«i 
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the  adiniral  fi  ^n^nps  were  disrovcnvl,  last  yoar.  in 
the  French  capital  through  th»!  efforts  of  our  own 
reprerantative  and  the  aid  of  the  Fn>nch  (iov- 
eninient.  Lntn  in  April,  also,  tlurinij:  iln'  ceh?- 
bration  iu  Uiis  couutry  of  the  iwo-hundreilth  an* 
nirerflary  of  the  birth  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  a 
Franklin  medal,  struck  in  arconlaneo  with  an 
act  of  1,'ou^ireBs,  was  pre8cntc(l  to  the  French 
n  public.  and.  on  April  'J  7,  a  Btatue  of  our  dip- 
iomal.  philosopher,  author,  and  Bcleotist,  by 
John  J.  Beyle,  wm  unveiled  in  Paris. 

^^^^      Kaiaer  Wilhelm'a  telegrcam  to  the 

imitaiy  AiiPtrifin  ]M'iii;r  iiiinij^tcr.  Count  (io- 
t^Spaitt.  imjjjowaki,  thanking  Austria  for  being 
rach  a  **  brilliant  second  "  to  Oermany  at  the 
Aljteciras  conference,  winh?  causing  some  pique 
in  Austria,  produrcd  a  deeper  and  jnoro  siirnifi- 
cant  iinpn5ssif)n  in  Italy,  since  in  liiuL  kingdom 
it  was  taken  as  a  rebuff  from  Berlin  and  an  in- 
dication that  (jerinany  ilot's  not  regard  Italy  as 
liav'iug  pru{>«rly  performed  bur  duties  iu  the 
Triple  Alliance.  The  tone  of  the  Italian  press, 
however,  is  plainly  defiant  to  (tcrrnany,  an  i, 
moreover,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  pro- 
English  and  pro-Frencli.  A  number  of  impor- 
tant international  events  which  recently  took 
place  in  Htuin'  an  1  otlicr  It.'ilirni  ririrs  have  been 
interesting  evidences  of  Italy  s  commercial  and 
political  progress,  and  also  of  her  interaational 
rank.  The  international  postal  «"onvention  and 
the  international  congress  of  chemistry  were  iu 
amsion  at  Home  during  late  April  and  early 
May.  The  int«'rnational  exhii>itioii  at  Milan 
opened  on  April  'ill.  and  will  continue  for  sev- 
eral uionths  yet.  A  stnkcof  transportation  eiri- 
ployees  in  Rome,  early  in  May,  threatcticd  to 
assume  grave-  proporti>>Ti«  even  precipitating 
the  resignation  of  the  Smnino  utinistry.  The 
strike,  however,  soon  collapsed  of  its  own 
weight.  There  were  cabinet  crises  in  May  in 
Portugal  antl  Sweden,  also,  and  the  Austrian 
p;emi«'r.  Baron  <iant«ch  von  Frankenthurn. 
it  was  reported  unolTicially,  had  resigned,  and 
would  1m'  succee<led  by  I'rince  Conrad  zu 
lloheulohe-.Schilliugfiirst,  governor  of  Trieste. 
A  second  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  re- 
porti'il  (t.n  May  h>)  by  Profi^sor  Matteucci 
to  be  iucreaaing  hourly,  eniphasii^c'd  anew  the 
great  need  of  the  sujfferers  from  the  destruc- 
iion  wrought  early  in  April  in  the  towns  on  the 
monnttun— i  ie.  It  is  proper  to  say  here  that  the 
Iwst  hiatoricai  authorities  now  agree  iu  ascribing 
the  destruction  of  Pompeii  and  Herculanenm, 
in  tlie  year  70  A.n..  to  a  pr'r  at  downpouring 
of  ashes,  stone,  and  water,  and  not  to  lava,  as 
wasstated  in  this  dejiartment  last  month.  These 
historicsl  investigations  also  indicate  that  the 


loss  of  life  in  those  two  buried  Roman  cities  was 
not  so  great  as  has  been  heretofore  believed.  A 
consideration  of  tlie  various  scientific  theories 
accounting  f  >r  the  formation  of  volcanoes  i>  pri' 
seutiHl  on  another  page  (707)  this  uiontii.  The 
generous  contributions  of  King  Alfonso  of  Spain 
and  Princess  FiUaof  Hattenlierg  to  the  relief  tund 
of  the  A'esuvius  sufferers  were  graceful  and  ap- 
propriate deeds  before  th«  impressive  ceremo- 
nie.s  signalizing  their  marriage.  The  cerenrony 
took  \A'.\('v  on  May  \\\,  and  the  festivities  are  to 
continue  during  the  first  week  of  this  mouth. 

All  nitit'ism,  <lis;i]ipointment,  an<l 
tkiDmim.  Jiff^rence  of  opinion  as  to  the  vacilla- 
tion of  the  Csar,  the  ineffectiveness 
of  Witte,  and  thi*  schemes  of  the  reactionaries 
for  dire  vengeance  are  silent  in  the  face  of  the  one 
tremendous  fact  that  the  voice  of  the  Russian 
people  has  at  last  become  articulate  and  the 
liUssiari  jiai-lla].'ii'tit.  the  long-look i" l-fi Tliniia. 
18  actually  lu  session  at  St.  l*elcrsi»urg.  All  the 
subjects  of  the  empire,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  can  well  afford  to  forgi't  the  ]>ast.  wipe 
the  slate  clean,  ^nd  begin  the  new  clia}>ter  in 
Russian  history  with  hope  aD<I  courage  for  the 
future.  Not  that  even  the  most  sanguine  can  see 
nnything  but  stern  struggle  and  perliaps  years  of 
apparently  fruitless  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Russian  people  as  they 
make  their  slow  way  toward  constitutional  free- 
dom. Despite  Uiu  many  dissimilarities  that 
have  often  been  pointed  out,  the  histoncal  stu- 
dent inevitably  linds  many  points  of  agreement 
between  this,  the  assembling  <if  the  first  Russian 
parliament,  and  the  momentous  meeting  of  the 
French  Slates-tieneral  in  Some  careful 

investigator  has  ev<'n  pointed  out  the  interesting 
fact  that  it  was  in  early  May  that  the  Frencl: 
legislators  gathered,  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
years  ago.  Will  tln^  cours*^  of  history  move 
along  tlie  same  swift,  tragic,  momentous  lines 
for  Russia  and  the  world  as  did  the  events  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  for  France  and 
the  rest  of  Europe  ? 

• 

„   ,.      The  elections  for  the  Duma  were  a 

How  the  1      ,  .       ■  ,1 

eittUws    surprise  to  the  Russian  people  tiieiu- 

Wmt.      selves  as  well  as  to  the  world  at 

large.    Out  of  the  'tH'i  members  of  the  Duma 

elect«'d  by  May  1.  with  .">()  tnore  to  be  elected  ID 
four  governments  and  one  city.  '-'2  are  Progros- 
sivvs  Constitutional  Hemocrats)  and  other 
radicals.  Ci  i  elong  to  the  Center,  U  are  Mon- 
arcltisrs  and  other  reacti^maries  auil  lOr,  are  In- 
dependents. The  Constitutional  Democrats  and 
their  allies  control  80  per  cent,  of  the  total 
membership  of  the  Duma.    The  triumph  of  the 
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oppononta  of  tlic  pn'sent  reijimc  \\\  the  face  of 
the  obslach'8  purpnscly  put  before  them  is  a 
rlear  imlication  <>f  tlie  ripeness  of  the  Russian 
|H5ople  for  constitutional  jjovernment.  Perhaps 
never  before  in  the  history  of  elective  institu- 
tions was  there  an  election.  coniiucte«l  under 
such  a<l verse  circumstances,  in  which  the  voice 
of  the  nation  made  itself  so  clearly  lieanl.  In 
at  least  half  of  the  country,  the  electorate  voted 
under  martial  law,  with  all  liliertiee  and  local 
rights  denied  thetn,  wliiio  any  one  could  be  ar- 
rested, imprisoned,  or  puni.shed,  without  sem- 
blance of  a  trial,  by  the  will  of  the  officials. 
Then,  this  was  the  first  time  the  Russian  people 


WITTE'H  SrCCESHOU  is  THK  KUfWIAN  PRKMIEUSniP. 

(IvAii  LoKtcinovifh  (ioreniyklti,  Rufwitt'H  M'coiid  MiiilHtcr- 
PrvHidcnt.) 

had  ever  been  summoned  to  the  elections  l>y 
parliamentary  re])re8entatives,  and  everythinp 
was  new  and  strange.  The  complicated  system 
of  voting  was  «lelibcrately  planne<l  so  that  mem- 
bers were  not  cliost-n  by  direct  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  by  an  electoral  C(ille>;e  whidi  was  its(;lf 
the  product  of  two  or  three  elections.  Moreover, 
tlie  balloting  had  been  deliberately  set  for  the 
worst  sea-iion  of  th<'  year,  the  Russian  sprin^r, 
wIhti  the  roads  an*  almost  iiiipassal>le,  ami 
many  of  the  electors  had  to  travel  ilistAnces 
of  one  hundred  milts  or  mort'.  at  tln-ir  own 
e.xpcnse,  in  order  to  v<tte.  The  interest  was 
intense  througliout  the  empire.    In  the  coun- 


try districts,  the  election  was  regarded  as  a 
momentous  national  crisis.  The  peasants  pre- 
pared to  go  to  the  polls  by  religious  si^rvices. 
and  displayed  in  their  exercise  of  the  f ranch ise 
extraordinary  political  good  sense  and  tenaritv 
of  purpos*'.  The  voting  showed  that  while  a 
number  of  diflferent  parties  were  spoken  of  in 
the  dispatches,  tlie  parties  receiving  considera- 
tion by  the  average  voter  were,  broadly  speak- 
ing, divided  into  two  groups.  The  immense 
majority  consisted  of  Constitutional  Democrala 
and  peasants,  who  worked  together  in  absolute, 
unalterable  opposition  to  the  administration. 
On  the  other  8i«le  were  tlie  extreme  radicals  and 
reactionaries.  The  maj«)rity  of  moderate  op 
ponents  of  the  old  l)ureaucratic  regimr  is  ri 
strong  that  if  the  T)uma  conduct  itself  in  a 
practical,  statesman  like  manner,  as  its  first  ses- 
sions indicate  it  is  capalile  of  doing,  the  Czar  and 
his  advisers  can  scarcely  fail  to  realize  that  they 
are  no  longer  dealing  with  a  few  self -chosen  rev- 
olutionaries, but  that  they  are  fa<'e  to  face  with 
the  legal  representatives  of  the  Russian  people, 
deliberately  chosen  under  conditions  prescribed 
by  the  Emperor  himself. 

vents  moved  swiftly  and  draniatic- 
KeptiVJ/on.  "^"y       the  fortnight  precedinp  the 
nssemVdiug  of  the  I)uma,  which  took 
place  on  May  10.  in  the  Taurido  Palace,  in  Si. 
Petersburg.    The  relentless  policy  of  repression 
was  continued  (it  is  estimated  }>y  a  reliable  au- 
tliority  that  during  the  past  six  months  more  than 
eighteen  thousand  men.  women,  and  children 
were  exiled  for  from  three  to  five  years,  without 
trial,  liy  '-administrative  order").    The  repres- 
sion had  its  inevitable  temjx'ring  of  assassination. 
A  numl>er  of  prominent  officials. — among  them 
\*ict'-Admiral  Kousmich,  commandant  of  th<' 
port  of  ."^t.  Petersburg  :  the  chiefs  of  police  of 
two  cities,  who  were  implicated  in  the  abu8«>  of 
the  ."Socialist  girl  Maria  Spiridonova.  anil  the 
governor-general  of  Kkaterinoslav. — were  blown 
up  by  bombs,  and  Admiral  Dubasov,  goverm^r- 
general   of    Moscow,   was   severely  wounded. 
From  the  other  side  came  the  news  that  Father 
(Japoii.  the  now  famous  priest  who  led  the  de- 
monstrators l)ofore  the  "Winter  Palace  on  Janu- 
ary '12.  I '.to.'),  had  been  tried.  con<lenined.  an^i 
executed  in  Kinlaml  by  the  Revolutionists  for 
treachery  to  their  cause.    After  several  attempt-* 
to  lay  down  his  burden  of  office.  Count  Witte 
finally  succeeded,  on  May  "J,  in  jiei-suadinp  the 
Czar  to  accept  his  resignation.    He  was  iirimeih- 
ately  succeeded  in  the  premiership  by  ex-Minister 
of  the  Interior  Ivan  Tjogginovich  ({oremykin, 
who.  however,  it  is  expected,  will  soon  l»e 
placed  by  a  premier  chosen  from  the  Duma. 
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Witte^B  retirement,  it  has  since  been 
^'Iwmt.  ''^^rnt'd.  was  the  result  of  a  disagree- 
ment  with  the  Emperor  over  tlio 
manner  and  time  of  promulgation  of  tlie  now 
so-called  "fundamental  law*'  of  the  empire.  It 
is  said  that  Witte  insisti  1  npon  the  immediate 
promulgation  of  this  luw  as  a  ncccesary  diice 
against  the  revolntionary  passions  of  the  Kus- 
sian  masses  and  in  order  to  give  him  a  sholtor 
under  which  he  might  exercise  a  free  hand  and 
deprive  the  Duma  of  any  initiative  in  matters 
coneerninf;  the  future  government.  The  Czar, 
it  is  rep  irff  d.  rejected  this  advice  as  ''unBeomly 
and  dangerous,"  Emperor  Nicholaa,  with  qrao- 
tion  and  evident  sincerity,  said  : 

My  vvi4)i  Ik  tliHt  thegoVtrnnient  shall  be  conducted 
in  orderly  fwbion,  and  that  tbe  country  may  ha%'e 
jicacc.  Thpae  new  Irwr  would  only  stir  np  a  conflict 
ami  c oinpri 'iiiise  in<'  iM-furo  my  people.  We  muHt  wait 
till  tbe  Duma  hoH  Ueguu  work,  and  then  see  what 
ebaogesarei 


The  provisions  of  this  so>caIIed  fundamental 

law"  liuve  actually  l»ecome  puMic.  and  iniliciitr 
that  tills  instrument,  which  was  to  have  been 
▼irttiallj  Russia's  constitution,  is  a  practical  re- 
peal, in  many  of  its  clauses,  of  the  famous  mani- 
festo of  October  .'to,  last.  It  reserves  to  the 
Czar  the  absolute  right  to  declare  war  and  to  put 
cities,  districts,  and  provinces  under  martial 
law  ;  it  proliiTiit.s  jiarlianient  from  interforinp: 
with  the  expenditures  of  the  imperial  house  ;  it 
makes  the  consent  of  the  **  Ruling  Senate  "  neces- 
sary  before  any  parliamentary  measure  shall  be- 
cojne  a  law  ;  it  confirms  the  monarch's  power  to 
dissolve  parliament  (the  normal  life  of  tlie  Duma 
is  five  Y«  ar<i,  but  contains  no  provision  as  to  the 
fixe  !  time  iti  wlncli  a  new  parliament  shall  con- 
vene ;  and,  linally  and  worst  of  all,  it  subordi- 
nates the  freedom  of  residents  to  existing  regula- 
tions,— which  means  tl  ;it  the  Jew  must  remain 
within  tiiti  I'ale  '  and  the  peasant  must  still 
be  bound  to  the  soil. 


Wliat 


Witte  liad  intended  to  retire  from 
OiSwitu  public  life  entirely.  Ilis  subsequent 
'  appointment,  liowever.  to  the  (/OuncU 
of  the  Empire  as  a  wnrkintr  itieriVi  r'  wil!  ^nve 
him  an  opportunity  to  retrieve,  by  constructive 
liberal  work,  the  reputation  for  ()rogre8eive  lib- 
eralism wliich  was  credited  to  fiiin  by  Russia 
and  the  world  up  to  the  time  of  the  peace  of 
rortauiuuth.  There  ran  lie  no  denying  Witte's 
skill  in  piloting  the  Russian  ship  of  state  on  the 
first  st.ij'  -  "f  i?^  voyage  from  .':;i'ocracy  to  con- 
stitutionuiibiit.  Phere  can  be  uu  duubt  u£  his 
fine  fighting  qualities  in  the  face  of  such  opposi- 
tion as  was  ofTerCil  by  the  comliitiation  of  th*- 
court,  the  Church,  the  army,  and  the  bureau- 


cracy.   Nor  can  there  be  any  questioning  his 

a1>ility  as  a  financier.  Indeed,  it  is  believed  in 
8orr.««  quarters  in  Europe  that  it  was  only  when 
he  had  secured  the  latest  French  loan  that  his 
usefulness  to  his  imperial  master  was  regarded 
as  ended.  Wittt  's  sincerity,  linwover,  had  conio 
to  be  doubted,  and  he  was  regarded  as  at  heart 
a  reactionary.  He  has  plainly  demonstrated  his 
^ark  of  tlio  necessary  human  sympathy,  and  is 
evidently  too  open  an  opportunist  to  make  a 
great  statesman  of  permanent  usefulness.  It  is 
significant  that  his  opponent  of  the  past  six 
months  in  the  government,  Minisfci  of  tlf  In 
terior  Durnovo,  left  office  at  the  same  time  as 
Russia's  first' minister-president.  The  new  pre- 
mier is  hi  licved  to  V>e  at  licart  a  reactionary,  al- 
though he  has  always  had  a  reputation  for  justice 
and  fairness.  He  and  the  other  members  of  the 
new  cabinet,  which  now  includes  Kokovzev 
(finance),  .Stolypin  (iiiti  rinr).  and  Prinfc  Srld- 
rinski-.Schakmatov  {[iruiurator-general  of  the 
Holy  Synod ),  will  not  bo  likely  to  countenance 
any  Jiigh-handed  proceclings  against  the  Duma, 
(ioremykin  is.  moreover,  almost  (-ertain  to  bo 
only  a  "stop-gap"  premier,  tlio  Emperor  having 
practically  agreed  that  at  an  early  date  he  will 
apix)int  a  new  prime  minister  from  the  majority 
party  in  the  Duma. 

7-i.  c     i.  With  tr  uch  rcrnmnnv  and  parade,  the 

The  bpeeok         •  i    i  '  , 

from  the    l!<mperor  and  his  ci>nrt, — the  inon- 
»rMt.  closely  guarded,  and  even  con- 

cealed from  his  people  during  liis  journey  to 
St.  Petersburg, — the  first  session  of  the  Rus- 
sian parliament  was  opene«i  on  the  morning  of 
Thursday.  May  10  (April  27,  Russian  style),  at 
the  Winter  Palace,  in  St.  IN  torslxirg.  In  striking 
contrast  to  the  gold  lace  and  jewels  of  the  glitter- 
ing courtiers  and  diplomats  were  the  Duma  mem- 
brrs  in  tlicii'  ]>I:iin  evening  dress.  Tlu->  latter 
maintained  a  dignity  and  an  impressive  silence, 
during  the  colorless  speech  of  the  sovereign,  much 
more  iuipressive  tlian  the  adulatitm  of  the  court- 
iers and  Itureaucnits.  Sfnne  of  the  newly  elected 
legislators  were  in  ordinary  business  suits.  Most 
of  the  pe  asants,  however,  wore  high  boots  and 
blouses,  and  among  them  conld  }in  prcn  t!ie 
Moslem  members  in  their  white  turbans  and 
kaftans,  Tatars  in  fezes,  and  even  a  Polish 
Catholic  bishop  member  in  his  purple  robes. 
The  Czar's  speech  oj>ening  the  parliament.  \v!i-rh 
was  received  iu  solemn  sUenco  by  ti»o  members, 
was  as  follows : 

Divine  Provldenee  bss  IsM  npon  me  thn  care  of  the 

welfare  of  tiie  fiittu-rlainl  jind  Ims  tirnvrd  inc  to  stmniK  iii 
i'epr«»«eutlitiveH  fkt  ii  il  liy  ihe  people  locoujK-rat*"  in  llio 
work  of  framing  lau>  With  an  anient  belief  in  h 
prosperous  future  for  Kuwia  I  welcome  in  you  the  best 
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PBB8IDENT  MUirUOMTHEV,  Or  TIIE  Ul^A. 

men  of  the  empire,  to  wliose  election  I  commanded  my 
l)elove<l  people  to  proceed.  DlflUMilt  mid  cotnp]icat«<l 
lalxirs  H>VHit  yoii,  but  I  lielieve  the  ardent  winheM  of  the 
dear  native  land  will  inspire  you  and  unite  you.  I  for 
my  part  will  unswervingly  uphold  the  institutions 
which  I  have  grant«.Hl  in  the  flrni  conviction  that  you 
will  <levote  all  your  powers  to  the  self-HiicriflcingHervice 
of  the  fatherland  ;  to  a  clear  pre^eutatiou  of  the  nee^ls 
of  the  pea-HimtH,  which  lie  ho  cloj<e  to  my  heart;  to  the 
eidiKhtenment  of  the  jieople,  and  to  the  tievelopment  of 
the  country's  well-lK-inK.  You  must  realize  that  for  the 
great  welfare  of  the  Ktatc  not  only  is  lilwrty  necessary, 
biit  also  order,  as  the  l>asis  of  laws.  May  my  anleut 
wiwhes  Ik-  fiiKllled  I  May  I  wo  n>y  people  happy,  and 
he  able  to  lie<iueath  to  my  .son  as  hin  inheritance  a  firmly 
established,  well-ordered,  enli)j;htene<l  state  !  May  (>od 
bless  me  in  conjunilion  with  the  Council  of  the  Kmpire 
and  the  Duma  in  the  work  l»efore  us,  and  may  this  day 
pritve  the  moral  rejuvenation  of  Hussiu  and  the  rein- 
carnation of  her  In-st  jK»wers  !  Go  to  the  work  to  which 
I  have  Bummnneil  you,  and  justify  worthily  the  trust 
of  your  Czar  ami  your  country.   God  help  me  and  you  1 


Duma 
Prrsldent 
Mouromtieir. 


Tho  ro.il  work  of  tlio  parliamont  be- 
il&n  when  the  Duma,  wliich  is  tho 
lower  house  of  tho  Nutional  Assem- 
lilv.  ha<l  ailjotn  noil  to  the  Tauriilo  ruhice,  when 
Its  tiu'iulxTS  wi'iit  throujrh  tht»  opeuinj;  for- 
iiialitii'S  antl  or^rftnizod  th(>ms<>lves  fr»r  liuftinegs. 
The  Constiltitiiinal  Dt-morrats  at  oiire  noiuinat- 
imI  for  pri'si'leiit  rrd'essor  .^erj^ei  Aii'lreievich 
Mourotntstiv,  a  inciiibor  uf  a  iiuble  family  of  St. 


Petersburg  and  an  ex  memVwr  of  tlie  factilty  of 
the  University  of  Moscow.  Trofi'ssor  Monrom- 
tsev  is  a  member  of  th»>  Moscow  Zeinstvo  and  th*- 
senior  member  of  parliament  from  tlie  '•  Mother 
of  Russian  Cities."  lie  lias  U'cn  the  president 
of  several  national  zemstvo  congresses,  and  is 
regarded  as  a  man  of  sterling  patriotism  and 
unusual  parliamentary  ability.  Professor  Mou- 
romtsev  was  elected  president  by  a  safe  major- 
ity. One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  newly  organi7.ed 
body  was  the  order  to  the  government  officials 
and  police  to  withdraw  from  the  floor  of  the 
house, — the  first  time  in  the  hi.story  of  Russia 
that  a  civil  body  had  commanded  officials  with 
authority, — an  act  which  was  received  with 
hearty  cheers  by  members  anil  spectators.  .An- 
other significant  incident  in  the  opening  session 
was  tho  speech  of  Ivan  Petrunkevich  (who,  as 
leader  of  the  Tver  zemstvoists.  thirteen  years 
ago  insisted  in  tho  Czar's  presence  that  Russia 
must  have  a  constitution),  the  aged  Russian 
leader  demanding,  to  tho  arcoiupanimont  of  tr«»- 
nu'udous  enthusiasm,  amnesty  for  tln>se  who  had 
struggled  to  secure  this  national  assembly,  but 


rvAN  PBTnc>'K»r\ncH,  oxe  or  nrssiA's  abuut 

PAKl.IAMENTAniA.N8. 

who  were  now  languishing  in  prison.  Lat<»r  on. 
Professor  Mouromlsev  was  n-ceivetl  in  audience 
by  the  Czar  at  IVterhof,  and  was  much  impn'ssed 
by  the  Km|KM-or'w  earnest  interest  in  the  prob- 
lems before  the  PtHiia.  In<leed,  it  is  a  matter 
of  gossip  at  the  capital,  not  yet  verified,  that  a 
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microphone  the  receiver  of  which  is  inetalled  at 

the  I'Jick  of  ihe  Duma  hall  t'iial)le8  hie  iiiaj.\<ty 
to  hear  all  tliat  paases  dutiug  tlie  sesaious  of  tliu 
u«w  parliament. 

^  ^  Afb  r  cv-iisiierable  excited  debate, 

ifutch'jrim  during  wiiich  the  radicals  demanded 
»*«  Mfflm.  ^„  ultimatum  insisting  upon  im 
mediate  amnesty  fur  political  tu  isonera  be  jjervo  l 
up<:»n  tlie  Emperor  (a  proposition  which  was 
ubled  by  skill fal  polities  on  the  part  of  the 
(institutional  Deinocrutic  majority),  the  debate 
was  beirnn  on  the  address  in  reply  to  the  apeech 
from  the  tlirouu.  TliO  dratt  ui  ihis  address  cou- 
Uined  the  following  demands : 

1.  General  amnesty. 

2.  The  abolition  of  the  death  penalty. 

The  suspension  of  martial  law  and  all  exoBpticmal 

4.  Full  civil  liberty. 

Bb  The  alxilition  of  the  Council  of  the  Empire. 
0.  The  reruiou  of  the  fandameotel  law. 

7.  The  eMtabli-shuient  of  the  nsponalblllty  of  roin* 

brters. 

8.  The  right  of  Interpellation. 

9.  Forced  expropriation  of  land. 

10.  Guarantee  of  the  ri^ts  of  trade  unionn. 

Later,  after  much  discttssion,  the  following  de- 
mands were  adiied  : 

11.  No  new  taxes  levied  without  the  consent  of 
parliament. 

12.  Budget  or  taxation  projects  accepted  bf  parlia- 
tneut  not  to  be  altered  by  a  non-repreaentative  body. 

18L  Parliament  to  hare  control  of  all  loans. 

llie  address  rontainud  a  detailed  statement  of 
all  the  viewH  of  the  I>umay  including  the  follow- 

iujjj  paragraphs.  ; 

Above  all,  it  Is  first  necesaary,  in  llu.H.-.ijH  to  repeal 
the  exoepti'iual  laws,  the  laws  of  ineream-d  protection, 
Mid  the  state  of  siege,  under  cover  of  which  the  arbi- 
trarinem  and  IrrwponslbiHty  of  oMcials  appear  and 
develop. 

At  the  same  time,  tiie  prtociple  of  the  r^pousibility 
of  tbeadmini!^trMtii>ii  to  the  representatives  of  the  nsr 
(Ion  moat  be  lulopUid. 

Parliament  holds  that  it  i»  its  duty  to  il.rlare  to 
your  maJ««ty  in  the  name  of  the  people  that  the  whole 
nation  Will  carry  ont  the  creative  worli  of  renewing  its 
lift'  with  all  its  power  and  energy,  witli  a  firm  belief  in 
the  Imminent  elevation  of  the  fatherland  if  In-tween  it 
Mid  the  throne  there  tloes  not  stiiiid  an  itiiperiul  council 
corapoHed  of  appointed  diguitariex  and  persons  elected 
by  the  highest  cIssMs  of  the  population,  and  it  tlie  legls- 
laiive  powers  of  thi<  people's  representatives  are  not 
limited  by  special  laws. 

tn  tbedonudnof  the  legislative  work  before  it  parlia- 
ment regards  as  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  country  a 
precise  law  asHuring  InriolabUityof  the  peiion  and  lib- 
erty of  coDKcieiicf,  speecbi  the  preen,  assoelatfon,  gather- 
iI^p^  and  strikes. 


Csrefnl  eKantnation  of  the  needs  of  the  peasantry 
and  the  measnrss  called  for  by  them  will  form  parlia- 
ment's next  taslc.  Parltament  would  not  be  doing  its 
duty  if  it  ilid  not  make  a  law  for  the  satisfaction  of 
these  needs  by  the  aid  of  the  crown  domains  aud  uio- 
nastic  lands  aud  the  compulsory  expropriation  of  land 
belonging  to  the  owners  of  estates. 

Parliameut  holds  that  sattsfaetton  of  the  needs  of 
the  worlcing  elsssps  Is  equally  incapable  of  being 
deferred. 

l^ular  education  is  another  task  that  lies  befiwe 

parliament. 

Parliament  further  liohls  that  It  is  necessary  to  in- 
clude amoii«  till-  ta>ks  till-  fulIiUtiu'iit  of  wliiiL  caMiint 
Im»  deferred  the  queistion  of  the  satisfaction  of  the  loug- 
matnred  demands  of  the  various  nationalities  of  the 
eniplri'.  Russia  afTords  the  example  of  a  state  peopled 
by  many  races  aud  nationalities.  Union  in  spirit  of  all 
of  these  is  only  iK)!*>ilil<'  iIhoukIi  thi-  ^.■lti^fllction  of  the 
needs  of  each,  whereby  the  individuality  of  the  divers 
sides  of  their  lives  will  be  preserved  and  developed. 
Parliftiiu  nt  will  kIvp  careful  ht>f<l  to  the  task  of  giving 
wide  isJitNfactioii  to  tlu*?*!  just  demands. 

The  a.ldress  cuiicluded  as  follows: 

Your  Majesty:  At  the  thre.shoM  of  all  onr  labors 
stands  a  (|uestion  wliich  Ntirs  tlu-  soul  ui  tifery  nation- 
ality in  the  empire,  which  stirs  up  the  representatives 
of  the  people  and  prevents  us  from  tranquilly  taking 
the  first  step  nf  our  legislative  career.  The  first  won! 
which  rang  tliruugh  the  Duma,  which  was  receiveil 
with  the  sympathetic  cheers  of  t  li<-  \\  lioU-  as-.eiMt)ly,  \^  as 
the  word  "amnesty."  The  land  thirsts  for  full  political 
amnesty  whJcb  will  satis^  the  demands  of  the  national 
cunsck'nc(>.  This  jK-t  it  ion  cannot  be  denied.  Itafulflll- 
juent  cauuot  k»e  delayed.  . 

A  protracteil  antl  violent  debate  fol- 
tra«  lowed  the  presentation  of  thi.s  tlraft, 
M9pM.  lagixag  until  3  o'clock  in  th<!  morn- 
ing of  May  IS,  when  tlio  document  was  finally 
adopted  by  a  uusuimuus  vote  as  the  sense  of  the 
parliament.  President  MouromtseT  presented 
the  aildress  to  his  iiiujcsty  tli«'  saujo  day.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  the  ("zar  will  grant  the 
demand  for  amnesty,  at  least  partially.  The  par- 
liament 18  unmistakably  in  earnest,  and  the 
peasants  in  parli<  ular  are  ili  tcriiiiii<  d  that  their 
representatives  shall  actually  represent  them. 
Eighty  mushiks  have  been  sent  to  the  Rus- 
sian capital  by  rural  societii-s  t(.  watrb  the 
activity  of  their  representatives,  and  especial- 
ly to  note  their  attitude  on  the  tremendously 
important  agrarian  question.  In  reality,  a  re- 
eponsible  miiiistry  an<l  the  abolition  of  the  .ip- 
poiutive  Council  of  the  Empire  are  the  most  im- 
portant political  demands  of  the  Duma.  It  seems 
unlikely  that  the  Czar  will  (  ux  o  ]!-  to  the  new 
legislative  body  everything  it  demands.  lu 
fact,  it  is  likely  that  the  Duma  members  have 
taken  a  leaf  out  of  tlu*  book  of  the  reaotiunaries 
in  deiiinndiiig  a  great  deal  more  than  they  e-Xpect 
to  get,  so  thai,  iu  true  Russian  fashion,  for  every 
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point  al)ateii  from  tho  so-callrtl  Fundainontal 
Law  "  the  Duma  will  strike  off  one  that  it  con- 
siders an  equivalent  demand  in  its  pru^rumme. 
Tiiis  uiay  or  may  not  be  tlx?  case,  although 
shrewd  observers  of  Russian  ])oliticul  conditions 
insist  that  it  is.  A  certain  amount  of  such  bar- 
gaining, however,  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case. 

„  "Wliile  the  lower  house  was  in  session, 
Houie  Also  the  reorganized  Louucil  of  tlie  hm- 
/orAmnetty.  j^j^.^  upper  house  of  parliaujent, 
met  in  the  hall  of  the  nobles,  at  tlie  Winter  I'al- 
ace.  Most  of  the  members  were  glittering  in 
colors  and  decorations,  the  only  members  in 
plain  dress  being  a  small  group  of  Liberal  pro- 
fessors (the  elected  members),  pledged  to  move 
for  the  extinction  of  the  legislative  body  to 
which  they  have  been  elected.  The  upper  house 
is  full  of  meml>ers  of  the  old  n'ljim*:,  including 
the  Ignatievs,  Alexievs,  and  Dolgoroukovs.  and 
is  now  under  the  presidency  of  Count  Solski. 
Its  committee  appointt-d  to  draft  its  reply  to  the 
speech  from  the  throne  presented  its  report  on 
May  18.  *Afl«'r  siiuie  glittering  generalities,  the 
report  declared  that  the  upper  house  is  ''pro- 
foundly convinced  that  the  diffu.sion  of  lo<-al 
autonomy  in  districts  where  they  have  hereto- 
fore been  lacking  will,  if  due  regard,  be  paid  to 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  various  nationalities, 
succeed  in  creating  a  8oli<l,  enlightenc-il  state." 
The  paragraph  dealing  with  amnesty  says  that, 
•'although  pi'ssessed  of  a  feeling  of  profound 
indignation  at  the  continual  crimes  committed 
in  the  heat  of  the  political  struggle,"  the  u|'p«  r 
house  would  "  speak  for  the  gracious  considera- 
tion of  the  Emperor  the  lot  of  those  who,  while 
giving  way  to  their  irresjKjnsible  desire  for  a 
speedy  consummation  of  their  aspirations,  have 
not  committed  outrages  on  life  or  property  or 
otherwise  transgresseil  the  established  laws." 

^^^^  Noteworthy  happenings  of  tho  past 
American  few  weeks  ou  the  continent  of  South 
Affair:  America  have  includeil  several  revo- 
lutionary movements,  the  change  in  the  personnel 
of  a  number  of  governments,  and  the  publica- 
tion of  statistics  showing  remarkable  increase  in 
the  trade  of  more  than  one  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can countries.  Our  own  trade  with  the  soiithern 
Continent,  though  still  less  than  tliat  of  Europe, 
has  now  attained  the  total  (the  figures  are  for 
the  fiscal  year  I ;»<!.->)  of  $*_'U7, 000.000.  of  which 
<(l.>o,000.0(iO  was  with  Argentina  and  Hrazil. 
A  sensational  report  was  circulateil  early  in 
April  that  I'resideiit  Castro,  of  Venezuela,  had 
resigiH'd.  A  temporary  retirement,  however,  was 
all  that  Seilur  Castro  intendetl,  an«l  on  May  I'.'  he 
anuuunced  tlmt  he  had  resumi-d  his  presidential 


functions.  A  three  weeks*  revolution  in  Ecua- 
dor broke  out  on  the  last  day  of  11)05.  After 
some  small  engagements,  a  decisive  battle  was 
fought  near  Mount  Cotopaxi,  between  the  gov- 
ernment forces  and  the  insurgents,  in  which 
the  latter  were  victorious.  Quito,  the  capital, 
and  Guayaquil,  the  chief  port  and  center  of  com- 
merce, were  then  occupied,  and  the  former  presi- 
dent, Sefior  Lizardo  (iarcia.  lied,  leaving  the  • 
reins  of  government  in  the  hands  of  Gen.  Elroy 
Alfaro,  who  was  president  some  yearsago.  Sefior 
Garcia  (whose  portrait  was  printed  in  this  depart- 
ment last  November,  soon  after  his  inauguration 
as  president)  is  a  business  man  of  jjrogressive  out- 
look. He  is  not  of  the  soldit-r-statvsman  type,  so 
common  in  South  American  repul^lics.  and  his 
appointment  and  application  of  business  methods 
to  politics  earned  for  him  the  disapproval  of  the 
politicians.  General  Alfaro,  now  presitlent,  is 
a  typical  soldier  and  politician,  and  since  tlic 
country  is  not  yet  ready  for  men  of  Garcia's 
type,  he  will  make  a  much  stronger,  if  not  a 
better,  ruler  than  the  outgoing  president.  Tlie 
Brazilan  re]>ublic  has  had  a  quiet  election,  result- 
ing in  the  choice  of  L)r.  Alfonso  Moreira  IVnna, 
vice-president  of  that  country  for  the  past  four 
years,  to  be  president.  A  noteworthy  event  in 
Bolivia  is  the  passage  of  the  bill  by  the  lower 


THK  NEW  LIOBT  IN  THE  PAN-AMEBICAN  BKT. 

(The  bli'SHlnirs  «>f  the  Calvo  doctrine  -MmictimfH  iilw)  known 
by  til*'  iwiiiii'  of  the  .\rKentine  ilipluiiiat,  ^l^iK<^  M'ho  tn  \\» 
HtlviM'at)-  tiwhiy     an  wen  by   Vene/.iiela.  fnrle  .■^•m. 
Fniiii-e.  atiil  the  ri'><t  of  the  South  AnierU-iin  rontlnrnl.) 
Frum  i\n  tu  u  C'orrdM  (Uu^ncts  Ayres). 
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RKSoRA  MARQtmA  DK  AYBKHE,  PHKAIDEKT  OP  THE  WOMAN'H 
AUXIMAKY,  IIIKHO-AMKKK'AN  UMUN. 

(Thin  III  &  r»'pre»enlative  nrKnntzHtion  nf  SpnriNh  and  Porta- 


house  of  tlie  f'ongross  (with  almost  ci'rtainty  of 
indorseiin-nt  liy  the  other  chaiiibor)  jinmting  full 
liberty  of  religious  worship  tliroughout  the  re- 
liublic.  General  economic  and  industrial  con- 
ditions throughout  the  entire  contiiieut.  with  par- 
ticular reference  t<j  the  famous  (."ulvo  doctrine 
regarding  the  enforced  collection  of  deht.  will  no 
doubt  receive  helpful  consideration  at  the  coming 
Pan-American  Congress,  wliich  will  1-e  held  at 
Hio  de  Janeiro,  in  ,\\\\y.  Mr.  IVppi  r's  article 
(on  page  <»S9)  outlines  the  progranimo  of  this 
congress.  Senora  ManjUesa  de  .\yerlu'.  of  one 
of  the  oldest  families  of  Madrid,  lias  just  been 
elected  president  of  the  woman's  au.xiliary  of 
that  highly  imp<jrtant  and  influential  interna- 
tional organization  of  Spanish  and  Tortuguese 
sjK-aking  peoples,  the  Union  I bero-. Americana. 
Tomas  E8tra<la  Talma  took  the  inaugural  oath 
of  office  as  President  of  Cuba  (his  second  term) 
on  May  20. 


Anglo-  western  world,  but  pariicu- 

Chinese  larly  (Jreat  Britain,  was  aroused  to 
Relations,  apprehension  by  the  promulgation, 
on  May  10,  of  an  imperial  edict  from  Peking 
radically  reorganizing  the  Cliinese  customs  ad- 
ministration and  appointing  two  Chinese  poli- 
ticians to  the  jKJsitions  of  superintendent  and 
assistant  minister  of  customs,  with  control  over 
all  Chinamen  and  foreigners  empU)yed  in  the 
customs  service  of  the  empire.  It  was  feared 
that  the  edict  would  affect  the  status  of  Sir 
Robert  Hart,  for  many  years  administrator- 
general  of  the  Chinese  imperial  customs,  whose 
tenure  of  office  was  secured  by  the  Anglo- 
Chinese  agreement  of  1898,  which  also  pro- 
vided that  his  successors  should  bo  British 
subjects  as  long  as  British  trade  with  China 
exceeded  that  of  any  other  power.  Some  assur- 
ances— not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  Lontlon 
government — were  given  later  by  the  adminis- 
trativ»<  board,  the  Wai-Wu-Pu.  that  the  edict 
does  not  affect  the  status  of  the  director-general 
of  customs.  Other  indications  of  the  awaking 
of  China  to  national  consciousness  (discussed 
more  fully  in  our  "  Leading  Articles  "  depart- 
nu;nt,  this  month)  were  the  Chinese  triumph  in 
securing  (Jreat  Britain's  acknowledgment  of 
China's  suzerainty  over  Tibet  and  the  dignified 
attitude  taken  hy  the  Chinese  foreign  board  in 
the  matter  of  the  opening  of  a  number  of  Man- 
churian  ports  to  the  traffic  of  the  world. 

Il  will  be  remembered  that,  owing  to 
Jan'chu",a.        ^^^^^^  Tibetan  Dalai  Lama 

from  Lassa.  Colonel  Younghiisband 
was  not  able  to  secure  full  ratification  of  the 
treaty  of  September  7,  l'H)4.  Sul'secjuently, 
(Jreat  Britain  expressed  her  willingness  to  recog- 
nize the  suzerainty  of  China  over  Tibet,  and  has 
since  dealt  in  the  matter  with  Peking.  The 
treaty  now  concluded  recognizes  China's  suze- 
rainty, and.  among  other  provisions,  directs  the 
opening  of  Til>etan  markets  to  Indian  trade,  the 
construction  of  telegraph  lines,  and  the  granting 
of  certain  railway  concessions  to  British  sub' 
jects.  The  president  of  the  Wai-Wu  Pu.  or 
Chinese  board  of  foreign  affairs.  Mr.  Tang-sliao 
Yi,  who  is  a  Yale  graduate  and  a  diplomat  of 
ability,  has  interposed  in  the  matter  of  the  ojien- 
ing  of  ^Manchurian  ports  to  international  com- 
merce (which  Ja(ian  expressed  herself  willing  to 
permit  on  June  1),  on  the  ground  that  the  resi- 
dential districts  and  the  regulations  governing 
foreigners  have  not  yet  been  indicated.  The  Jap- 
anese statement  was  that  the  ports  of  Antung 
and  Tatung-Kao  had  been  open  from  May  l,and 
that  Mukden  will  be  open  from  the  1st  of  the 
presoDt  mouth. 
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THE  AMRRICAX  ATni.KTKK  WHO  WE!*T  TO  THK  OI.VMPU"  <iAMR8  AT  ATHE.NR. 

(In  thlH  iih<>t4>Kra|ih.  wlilcli  shewn  tlip  Am»'rli'«n  Hllile««»H  who  went  to  Athi-nH.  the  more  noteworthy  fltjures.  an  events  provfd. 
»re  LawtMiii  Uobertson  (llie  mtohiI  fntm  the  U-ft,  NtHndint;) ;  Martin  J.  Slieritlnn.  who  is  a  inenitK-r  nf  I  he  New  Y"rk 
(MilU'e  fiirc-e  (tiftli  fn»m  the  left,  staniUiiKl.  «"<l  WilllanHt.  Frank  [Ihlnl  from  tlie  rittht.  neateill.  all  of  the  Iri»h-Anipr 
lean  Athletie  Club,  New  York  ;  unil  JuKeph  Fort«haw  [seventh  from  the  left,  MtnudinKl.  of  the  Minaouri  Atliletic  Club.) 


American  Sow  tlist  tlifi  echo  of  international 
VheOi'y'mpie  applatiso  fof  the  American  athletes, 
OameM.  chanipjoiis  of  the  worM.  has  tli<'<l 
away  from  tlie  rock  honnd  hills  around  Athens, 
people  are  askinjr,  Wliy  were  they  victoriou.s  ? 
Why.  when  the  twenty-nine  events  wt-re  con- 
clmh'<l.(iu  May  '1,  <li<l  the  thirty -st'veii  Anu-rieans 
at  these  nlyn«j»ie  piines,  Honte  of  thi-m  inferior  to 
our  rei'onl-luii'h'rs  wlmni  ein-unistanecs  kept  at 
Imme.  leail  tin*  nim-  Imnilrcd  eho.sen  athU-tes  of 
the  world  with  eleven  '-firsts,"  five  "seconds," 
ami  si.x  "  thirds  ?  Why.  anions  the  t«Mi  nations 
which  ••  finished,"  did  th'-  highest  score  uf  sevcn- 
ty  si.x  fi'i  tt»  lilt!  t»ni'  so  often  called  commercial 
and  ntoney-servinji.  wliih?  the  represi-ntatives  of 
outdoor  Uritain,  inclnditif;  Ireland.  Scotland, 
Au.stralia.  ami  I'anuda.  made  ailistaiit  ••  second  " 
with  only  thirty-six  points?  Atnericau  atldetic 
triumphs  are  often  atlriltuted  to  that  national 
P'uius  fnraliiiormal  speciali/iny  which  produces 
mu!^cular  ni'iiislrosiiies"  as  well  as  liusiness  and 
professional  oties.  Hut  this  theory  cannot  liold 
for  Sheridan,  of  the  New  York  Irish-American 
Athletic  ( 'lul>.  wli<»  not  oidy  won  the  <  Hympic  shot- 
put  and  free  style  tli.scns  throw,  but  also  came  sec- 
on«l  in  the  stand iiijr  hntad  an<l  high  jun)ps.  and  in 
the  slone  throw.  ISesides.  three  of  our  victories 
Were  f«»ught  out  in  the  «listance  runs,  the  truest 
tests  of  real  eoura;re  and  eii'lurance.  whi<-h  in  the 
past  we  have  l«eeii  wont  to  conci'de  to  the  liardy 


Hritons.  In  the  lOO-meter  race  the  English  cham- 
pion waslieateii  l»y  Pilgrim,  of  the  New  York  .Ath- 
letic Clul',  and  in  the  siiu  ineter  by  both  I'ilgririi 
and  Lightbody.  of  Chicago  I'niv'er.iily  ;  while 
in  the  l,.'>00-meier  race,  previously  <-onsitiereil  a 
sure  thing  for  Kngland,  Idghtbudy  finished  nrnji- 
nificently  a  yard  ahead  «»f  the  Scotchman  Mc- 
(iough,  leaving  Crabbe,  the  liriton.  at  fourth 
pla<-e.  Whether itbe  the  effeclof  ourstremioiis 
climate  or  what  Max  O'Hell  called  our  national 
craving  to  break  the  record,  certain  it  is  that 
this  third  Olympic  revival,  like  the  first,  in 
iS'.Mi,  saw  us  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  worM  in 
manly  fitness.  The  games,  which  were  hehi  every 
day  (except  Stimlay)  from  April  2'2  to  May  "J. 
were  witne.>«sed  by  vast  crowds,  more  than  one 
hun<ired  thousaml  sjH-ctators  being  present  at 
many  of  the  events.  The  King  of  (Jreece  j)re- 
sided.  Three  <«venls  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest  were  the  '-.Marathon."  the  "IVn- 
tathlon."  and  the  discus  throwing:.  —  reminders 
of  the  ancient  sports  of  the  historic  tlreek  ath- 
let«'s.  Tlur  classic  "Marathon,"  a  road -run 
from  Marathon  to  Athens.  —  a  distance  i»f 
about  twenty  six  miles. — was  won  l»y  William 
Sherring.  a  Canadian  (an  "American."  in 
any  event)  in  the  remarkably  fast  time  of  "J 
hours,  "il  minutes,  and  2.'t  Si'conds.  <>ar 
representative.  Williatu  U.  Frank,  of  Now 
York,  was  third. 
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igton  Aprtt  tt  to  MttM  f«.  IMf.) 


PR0CBBDIII08  IN  CONORB8S. 

April  19.— Both  braiicheA  of  CongreM  piMw  *  joint 

n-^dtutinii  n[>iirnprirttiii«  ♦I.***!.!!!!)  to  be  UHed  f or  tbe 

April  'JI.— The  liouse  voteHttiieBond  *1.IXM).0(W  for  the 
relief  uf  Sail  Fnincisco  »ud  pMne*  th«  DiHtrict  o(  Co> 
lambia  appruprlatlon  btll. 

April  '23.~IJotli  luaiKiu'H  mlopt  tlie  Setmt«  umeiul- 
mciut  iocretkHing  to  il,auQ,UUU  tb«  wcontl  apprapriutiou 
for  811.11  Francisco  relief. 

April  tJ4.—Thf  Sfua!.-  -  tlic  hill  ■•\i.  ii(lin«  until 

lyw  tbe  time  wb«u  the  co(i.stwise  Hliipping  iaw.s  tihttll 
go  into  effect  between  tbe  United  Stutee  and  tbe  Philip- 
pines. 

April  ;J.'>.— Tlic  St'iifttf  tlt'lmtes  th»'  Iiuiinii  approprirt 
tioii  hill  III  the  Iloutie^  tbe  aicrlcaltunil  appropri^ 

alioii  hill  is  ilcliat^Hl. 

April  •H'k  —  Ui  till'  S«'iiatf,  Mr.  Sp<M>fier  (Uep.,  \Vi-.) 
iM-^iiis  his  reply  to  till*  arKmJK'iit  l'>  M'  I!  liley  (I)eni.. 
Texaa)  on  limiting  tbe  po\v«r  of  ftnlerul  cuurtK  iu  raii- 
road-rate  canes. 

.\pril  27.    Ill  the  Senate.  Mr.  Spootier  <1{<'1'  ,  Wi^  ? 

fiiiishi^  hi.H  Mpeech  oil  the  riite  bill  The  Hou.->i  i>;i->tH 

a  hill  malting  emerneney  appriipriai  ions  for  vvitrk  on 
federal  proiieity  in  Sao  Fninciiicoand  at  tbe  Mare  lidaud 
nary  yanl. 

April  38.— The  Senate  passes  the  Indian  appropria- 
tion bill. . .  .Tbe  HuiiMe  concludeH  tbe  general  debate  on 
the  sgrieaUural  appropriation  bill. 

May  1.— The  Hons,.,  hy  vote  uf  I.'*:*  to  ."V*.  in  commit- 
tee uf  tl»e  whole,  adopts  an  amendment  to  tbe  agricul- 
tnrol  appropriation  Mil  providing  for  free  («eed-di«tri- 
hut  ion. 

May  ti. — III  the  Senate,  Mr.  Nevvlamls  (Dem.,  Xev.) 
olTers  a  rexolution  lookinK  to  a  guverninent  Kiiarautee 
of  tiuntlH  for  rebuilding  San  KranciMoo....Tbe  Houee 
the  iii^ricnHural  apprr>printlon  bfll  and  tbe  Mill- 
tar)'  Academy  appit>iirhit  ion  hill. 

May  8.— In  tlie  Senate,  general  debute  uii  tbe  rail- 
road-rate bill  fx  elomd  Tbe  llonm*  beginN  considera- 
tion of  thi-  ruival  appi'opriiit ioi  1  I'itl, 

May  4.— A  iue«aage  from  I're.siileat  Koojievelt,  traoi«- 
mfttins  tbe  report  of  Commiwioner  Garfleld,  of  tbe 

Bureau  of  CoriMirati"ii<.  nu  the  relations  Iwtween  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  ;iiul  the  railroads,  and  reeom- 
mending  le^islatioll  tliere<»ii.  is  read  in  both  hratiehes 
....The  Senate  paiMes,  nnauimouMly,  an  aineiidmeut  to 
tbe  railroad-rate  bill  making  pitw  llnra  Bobject  to  tbe 
InferNtrtff*  Piiinnurfr  tnini-^'Mn  Tin-  House  de- 
bwt4.-i<  the  naval  apprnpriat nm  hill,  Mr.  lliirton  (Kep., 
Ohio)  aitniing  Agniniit  a  latter  navy- 
May  7.— In  tbe  Senate,  an  anti-pnm  ameDdmeat  to 
the  railrojul-rftti»  bill,  offerefl  i)y  Mr,  Culberson  (Dem., 
TexaM>,  is  ailopted. 

May  8.— Iu  tbe  iJenate,  certain  amendmeutti  to  tbe 
Hepburn  taUvoad^rmle  but  are  offered  by  Mr.  AUbKm 
(Rap.,  lamni. 


May  11.— The  Senate  a4lo[)t four  of  the  Alllwn 
amendments  to  the  railnMul  rate  hill. 

May  Tlie  Senate  adopts  tbe  remaining  AUiaon 
amendnientii  ut  tbe  Hepburn  railroad-rate  bill  after  a 

hitter  delNite.  in  wliicrli  Mes^r^  T?:ulry  1  n.  iii  ,  Ti  xas) 
and  Tillmau  (i>em.,  S.  C.)  attack  President  Itouiieveh. 

May  IS.— Tbe  Senate  completeH  comildeTation  of  tbe 
rnnnirid  rnte  hill  in  i-omniitt<'i*  "f  the  \vhf>!<« ;  Mr.  Till- 
iiiiiu  iDtin.,  S.  C;  rejulM  a  letter  from  ex-Senator 
t 'handler  repentisg  bi»  charge  agaioift  President 
Itoosevelt. 

May  IT.— Tn  the  Senate,  Mr.  Bailey  <Dem.,  Te.vas) 
make.s  furiln-:  ilcfcusi-  of  li-'*  1  nutM'  .m  the  railroad-rate 
hill  The  HuiLse  pa.s.se.s  the  uuvul  appropriation  bill. 

.May  18.— irbe  innate  poMWH  tbe  Hepbnm  railroad- 

i-.itr  liitl  hy  ;i  viit.'  ..f  71  ti.  :i.  tin-  nhly  viiti-s  in  flu-  tit'L:;t- 
tive  t>eiiig  c^isi  hy  Mr.  Foraker  (Kep.,  t>hio)aud  Messrs. 

Morgan  and  Petttw  (Ueaw.,  Ala.). 

POUTtCS  AND  OOVBRNKBMT-AMSRiCAIt. 

April  15*.— (jiivi'i'iK If  Hiu^u'iiis.  of  New  Ym-k,  vi-t<n-H 
the  Page- Darling  murlKHge-Utx  l»ill . . .  .The  Uiiitetl 
States  Circuit  Court  at  Chicago  overrules  the  motions 
to  quash  tbe  indietroenta  against  railroadu  and  freight 
hrulters. 

April 'J4.— The  nmyor  of  PittsburKc  allsuu  tbeooilDty 
authorities  to  assiatln  punishing  alleged  grafting  eonn- 
eilmen. 

April  — Capt.  Richmond  Pearson  Hohson  carries 
the  iteniocratic  primaries  of  the  Sixth  Alabama  Con- 
greSB  DiHtrict. 

April  27.--' Ii  A  criii ir  ITIi.'L:in>.  of  York,  Nii.'n>  tli'- 
loHl  two  of  the  iusuraace-ix'form  hills  advocated  by  the 
ArmNtroug  committee. 

May  '.'  Till  N't  w  York  Legislature  paaoefl a  Mcond 
mortgage  ia.x  measure. 

May  8.^Tbe  New  York  L^iiilature  adjooms. 

May  .5.— I'li  -iili'ti!  Uo  >^i-\  i  It  ii  --latciiiciit  <le- 

chu'iug  tluit  hu  favors  the  so-called  .Vllisou  ameiulmeot 
to  tbe  Uepbuni  tnllraad^rata  bill. 

May  t».— District  Attorney  Miirnn,  r-f  I?o>t(iti,  nvi 
iiouiices  hi.H  intention  of  calling  the  entire  Mttssjiciiii- 
setts  Legislature  iM'fore  the  ^randjuiy  to  give  evidence 
conceruing  cbargen  of  briliery. 

May  11.— In  tbe  Huit  against  tbe  combination  of  com- 
panies known  as  the  l'a|R'r  Tni^i.  tlif  rniii-il  States 
Circuit  Court  at  Su  Paul  bauds  down  a  deci.siou  iu  fa- 
vor of  tbe  Government. 

May  14. — Pre^i  h  tit  Hoosevelt  and  Attorney-tJeueral 
Moinly  is>ue  sljUvuituts  denyiiiK  the  charges  made  by 
Senator  Tillman  and  e.v  Senator  Chandler  concerning 
negotiations  over  the  railroad  rate  l>ill. 

May  Hi.— Important  testimony  is  f^iven  before  the 
Intt  1  -!  ifi  ("innmerce  Commission,  at  Phila<kl|>l]i,i.  i  on- 
certiiug  railroad  dittcn in i nation  in  favor  of  certaiu  coal 
conipauies  In  the  allotment  of  earn. 

May  18.— Governor  Htggln%  of  New  York,  eigub  the 
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Elsbers  1>U1  permitting  the  aepiimte  constrnction  and 

opemtion  of  rapiil-tniiiHit  lines  in  New  York  City. 

May  18.— The  New  York  State  Water  Supply  Com- 
iiiissioners  approve  the  plan  for  taking  Water  for  N6W 
York  City  from  the  Catskills. 

POLITICB  AMD  QOVBRHMBKT— PORBION. 

April  The  German  Mvnil  couiu  il  approves  the 
bill  for  the  payment  of  members  ot  tlie  Kelehsteg. ... 
The  Riteajan  Monarehiste,  In  Mimion  afc  Moflooir,  wauH  a 

message  to  the  (       ui'uiii)^  uiiliniitci!  .uitocnity. 

April  28.— t'reyre  AudruUe  iji  uomiimted  fur  Speaker 
of  the  Cuban  Honee  Of  Bepreeeotativee  by  the  Moder- 
ates — W  bole^ale  arreeta  aie  made  among  the  Mrlking 

pMfHch  uuners. 

April  34 --The  HritiKh  Hooee of  Commone reaeeeiii- 

bles  aftt-r  tlie  E)v<tfr  holidiivf*. 

April  :i5.— Sir  K.  A.  Stoue  i»  appointed  lieutenant- 
jjoveruor  of  Western  AuKtralia  . . . .  Advo(,iit«  >  uf  wo- 
man Huflhrage  cause  a  commotion  in  the  Brltijih  Uonse 
of  Oommone  and  are  removed  from  the  gallery  by  the 
ixtlici'. . .  .Tilt'  IJritlsh  trfitU's  disptitfs  bill,  after  a  long 
deljHte,  i)ji.-»»e«  its  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Cum- 
moua. 

April  'Jit.— A  report  by  laord  Cromer  on  the  flnaaoea 
of  Egypt  if*  iivsued. 

April  37.— The  homes  of  leading  Royalists  Bona- 
partute,  labor  leaders,  and  anarchiete  are  searched  at 
Paris  for  evldeBoe  of  a  plot  to  overthrow  the  republic. 

April  28. — Bomb  outrages  are  perpetrated  in  Hus.sia. 

April  '30. — A  new  Servian  cabinet  is  announced. 

April  Tiie  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  intro- 
duces the  budget  into  the  Uriti.sh  Houm*  of  Commons; 
among  the  meai»aree  proposed  are  the  removal  of  the 
duty  on  eoaU  a  reduction  ot  the  tea  and  tobacco  dutlee, 
and  a  ur:id(Ktt(>d  Income  tax.... Several  anarchfiita  are 

expelled  Iruiu  Fnnjce. 

Btay  1.— The  French  Governmenf.H  military  precao* 
tions  are  effective  in  uuiintaiuing  order  in  Paris, 

May  2.— It  is  announced  tliat  the  resignation  of 
Count  Wide  as  Kus-niau  prime  minister  has  lieen  ac- 
cepted, and  that  M.  Goremykin,  a  former  miuiater  ot 
the  interior,  will  racceed  hftrt — A  Mil  prohibiting 
pliir.il  VdtiiiK  i--  iiit rndiut'd  in  tlir-  British  House  of 
Commons  I'iii*  Iri?%li  ntt  inlier.s  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment meet  and  re.solve  to  vole  again.st  the  seconti  read- 
ing of  the  edactftion  bill  The  German  Reichstag 

adopts  a  measure  providing  for  religious  freedom 
throughout  the  emj)ire. 

May  3.— All  the  Uosiiiau  cabinet  miubters  tender 
their  resignations. 

M.iy  *i  — In  the  French  elections  for  menibi  rs  of  tin- 
Chamber  of  Deputies)  the  goverameot  in  victoriou.s,  few 
changes  being  made  in  the  membership  of  the  Qiamber. 

M;iv  7.— The  s<>cond  reading'  Hritish education 

bill  is  moved  in  the  HuUMi  of  Comnion.s. 

May  10.— The  Rusalau  Dnma  is  opene<l  in  St.  Peters- 
burg; the  lower  house  convenes  in  the  Taiiride  Palace 

unil  chooM's  Professor  MoUTomt«ev  aft  president  The 

i.ew  e<luc4itiori  bill  passos  st-cond  readitm  in  tlic  British 

noui«  of  Commons  Custa  Uica's  uew  cabinet  in  au- 

nonoced. 

May  II. — Profosor  Mouromtsi  v.  pn»sident  of  the 
Uu^Hiivu  Duma,  is  received  iu  audience  by  the  Czar; 


the  Oounetl  'of  the  Empire  is  formally  opened,  Connt 

Witte  and  Count  Lamsdorf  Iwin^  anions  its  members. 

May  A  motion  of  the  Labor  party  iu  the  Rutwian 
Duma  to  ih  iiiaod  immediate  amncety  firoB  tbeCfearfa 
with  (lilTlLulty  defeatecl. 

May  11.— The  British  House  of  Commoas,  by  a  vote 
of  403  to  tiC,  pasfles  to  aeoond  reading  the  bill  iMtrlotiug 
voters  to  one  vote. 

May  15.— The  lower  honie  at  the  Rusafan  Dnm*  be^ 
gills  (If  bate  on  the  addren  in  reply  to  the  speech  from 
the  throne. 

May  17.— The  Italian  ministty  is  defeated  in  tbe 

Chamber  of  Deputies  The  alien-labor  bill  is  rejected 

on  a  second  reading  iu  the  Briti.sh  House  of  Lords  . . . 
The  German  Reichstag  passes  a  bill  taking  the  regular 
Bourse  tax  off  all  transactions  in  government  bonds 
....The  Portuguese  ministry,  headed  by  Pnmimrfbi^ 

beiro,  resigns  The  Knssian  Dttma  adopts  a  Kply  to 

the  ttpeech  fD>ni  the  throne. 

May  18.— The  Italian  ministry  roslgna. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

April  ao.— The  report  of  the  Canadian  section  of  the 
International  Waterways  Oommiealon  states  that  the 

maintenance  of  Ni.'tgnrn  !»  a  national  matter 

April  ai.— -A  treaty  is  signed  at  Washington  provid- 
ing for  the  determination  df  the  physical  boundary  «ti 

Alaska. 

April  26.— Englaud  increases  the  garrisons  in  £«gy]>t 
in  view  of  Turkey^  action  on  the  Tabah  boondaiy 

question. 

April  30.— It  is  announced  that  the  Auglo  TibeUau 
treaty  provides  that  Cliina  shall  p.iy  thi- expen^^  of  the 
British  expedition  to  Lassa,  and  that  China  shall  retain 
sovereignty,  giving  proteetion  to  British  Intereeta. 

May  3.— President  Rimim-vi-U,  in  a  special  inessaKe  to 
Congress,  explains  the  refusal  of  the  United  StAtes  to 
accept  foreign  contributions  for  the  8aa  Fraodsoo 
sufferers. 

May  4. — The  British  (oivernmentsendbau  ultimatum 
to  Turkey  demanding  the  withdrawal  of  the  tfoops 
from  the  territory  iu  dispute  within  ten  days. 

May  Sharp  actions  are  reported  in  Macedonia 
l)(;tween  Turkish  and  Bulgariau  bands. 

May  7.— Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  British  Secretary  for 
Foreign  AAatrs,  makes  &  Btntemeat  in  the  Honee  of 
Commons  deilntng  Qreal  Brttalnis  attitude  toward 

Turkey. 

May  11.— Great  Britain  informs  Turkejr  of  her  de- 
termination to  begin  active  measures  to  eufurc«  the 
withdrawal  of  Turkish  troops  from  Taliah  as  .soon  a.s 

till-  tinir  iiniit  set  in  tin-  nltitiiatutn  lias  expired  The 

Cape  guverumeut  protests  agaitutt  the  alleged  pursuit 
of  the  rebel  Marengo  into  British  territory  by  Oerman 
troops. 

May  13.— Turkey  accepts  Great  Britain's  deuiauds 
for  the  evacuation  of  point occupied  by  Turkish  tvoopa 
on  the  Sinai  peniasuia  and  the  appointment  of  acwm- 
mlsslon  to  fix  the  frontier. 

May  13. — It  is  announced  that  Tahah  ha.s  been  evac- 
uated by  Turkish  troops.... The  Porte  replies  to  tlie 
German  protest  f  n  regard  to  the  seisnre  of  the  Odymw 
Vty  <'\-pn-.-iiiu'  rc^'iet  and  aidttng  for  a  raduetlon  In  the 
fd,&uO  indemnity  demanded. 
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RECORD  OF  CURRENT  Ei^ENTS. 


OTHBK  OCCURKBMCBS  OP  TRB  MONTH. 

April  lU.  -Firi'  raiji-s  tliniuKlioiit  tho  (l;iy  imrt  night 
in  Siiu  Francisco  (see  paji^es  GTy-tibts  tind  Tlo-715).... 
Siiarp  lighting  is  reported  )x't\vi>«.>n  troup«  and  iwtWm 
on  the  iblHud  of  Saniar,  in  the  Philippines. 

April  20.— Mayor  Schniitz,  of  San  FranciBco,  inHueaa 
pniclaiiiat  ion  s;iyiii^  tliiit  ttii' llumi-s  Iihni- l><-f:i  cheokedj 
luul  urgiug  the  peoplu  to  aid  tb«s  work  of  relief. 

April  SS.— TweDty*two  mlnen  ftre  killed  as  a  ramlt 
of  H  dnst  explosion  in  a  ndne  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  & 

IroQ  Company,  forty  niile^  we^t  of  Triuidwl,  Colo  

TIm  Pope  nominates  Father  HuKgero  Freddi  t4>  Ite 
tkarrgHwral  ol  the  Order  of  .Tesuita,  to  vuocee^l  tlie 
bte  nither  Martin.... The  Olympic  Games  are  lie^^nn 
ItAthenn,  (ireece. 

April  SM.— The  body  of  Jobo  Panl  Joaes  ia  depoaitad 
in  Bucroft  Hall,  Annapolis,  whera  it  wlU  renuUn  uQ' 

tU  the  new  cliapfl  is  completed. 

April  as. — The  Coofederate  vet«ratui  meet  in  New 
Orleaas. 

April  27.— The  statue  of  llenjaniin  Franklin,  pre- 
wnted  to  the  city  of  Pari.n  hy  John  11.  Harje.s,  in  uq- 
vdled. 

April  28. — Miss  Kllen  Terry  celebrates  her  st«ge 
jiihilee  The  trial  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Algernon  S.  Crap 

.  of  Kocheater,  N.  Y.,  for  hercHy  is  ooncladed  at 
Batavia,  N.  Y. 

April  tV.— The  International  exhibition  at  Milan  is 
epeoed. 

May  X — Tbree-fourths  of  the  atrikiog  workmen  at 
Pari*  return  to  work. . .  .The  plague  is  reported  to  be 

••preiKliiit;  rapidly  in  northeastern  Per--i;j  ....  Strikes 
block  buiUling  operations  in  Chicago  and  other  cities 
....CoQctUHion  of  the  Ulynipic  (iamesat  Athfii-^. 

May  ^.    Bauks  in  San  Francl-sco  resunn*  lju>ineH.s. 

May  5. — 'i'lie  United  Mine  Workers  decido  ajfainstit 
atrike  in  the  anthracite  r^oua. 

May  11. — The  first  prize  for  a  dctdgn  for  the  Palace 
of  Peace  at  The  Hague  is  awarded  to  Ij.  M.  Conlonnier, 
of  Lille 

May  13.— Fifty  thonuaiid  employeea  in  the  building 
trades  are  locked  out  at  ^enna  owinfr  to  a  demand  for 
higher  wages. 

May  14.^The  Huasiau  Ma>'  Day  is  marked  by  sua- 
.peoalon  of  Uibor  thronghont  the  empire. 

May  15. — The  Mrdiit  of  the  T'roteritant  Kpiscopal 
ecclesiastical  court,  declaring  lt>e  Kev.  Dr.  A.  S.  Cmptiey 
guilty  of  heresy.  Is  annonnoad  at  Bochester,  N.  Y. 

May  IT.  The  Norwegian  national  fi'tr  day  is  cele- 
brated with  KfeHt  euthu»ia»m  in  Chri.Htiatiia. 

May  18.— Fore-stflreBdeatroymnob  property  In  Mich- 
igan and  Wiaoonsin. 

OBITUARY. 

April  18. — Daniel  lluotingtou,  American  |>aintcr, *J0. 
April  19. — Prof.  Pierre  Cnrie,  the  dijwoverer  of  ra- 
dium, -IT. 

April  20. — Patrick  J.  Meehan,  e<iitorof  the  Xew  York 
IrUh-Amerimtty  74. 

April  21.— Cnfdinnl  Laboare^  ArcbUsIiop  of  Reuaee, 
France,  M. 


April  2.1.— August  IIS  Pollock,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Pittsburg,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Hailruai),  T»5. 

April  24.— Mrs.  Mary  Hauuah  Hunt,  noted  aiivocatc 
of  temiwrance  reform,  Tt.. 

April  25.— Prof.  John  Knowlea  Paine,  directorof  the 
music  deimrtnient  at  Harvard  University,  6rt. ...Ham 
liu  Russell,  a  newspajwr  writer  of  Newark,  N.  .7.,  JH. 

April  20.— John  Daly,  well-known  turfman,  of  New 
York,  flS.... Judge  Joseph  W.  Fellows,  of  ManelMster» 
N  II.,  T1....H.  J.  W.  Dam,  Journalist  and  magaaine 
wrltt'r,  48. 

April  98.— 43eneral  von  Bodde^  Pmasian  Mini«ter  of 

Public  Work-*.  ^T,. 

,-\pril  .411,— Heury  C.  Rou»e,  railroad  president,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohlo^  li6....Ex'Gk»T.  James  E.  Boyd,  of  Ne* 

braskfi,  71. 

.May  1. —  Peter  Ki  kl. the  New  York  publisher,  84. 

Mays.-  !)>-  I)  H  Maiui,  retired  physician  and  prom- 
inent Good  Teiuiilar,  of  Brooklyn,  X.  Y..  T<>. 

May  3— Pettir  Whlt«,  of  Ottawa,  ex-Speaker  of  the 
Cknadtan  Houm*  of  Commons,  67. 

May  4,— William  F.  Owen,  a  Teteran  actor,  418.... 
Gen.  Henjamin  F.  Hawkea,  veteran  of  the  Seminole, 
Mexicjiii.  ami  Civil  wars,  H2. 

May  9.— Kear-Admiral  Aaron  K.  Hughes,  U.iS.N. 
(retirad).  65...  .James  Mills,  editor  of  the  Pittsburg  Post, 

78. . .  .Prince  Charles  Poniatowski,  4«. 

May  «k— Mi^.-(iea.  John  tiibsou  Parkhunit,  of  Cold- 
water,  Mich.,  fti. 

May  T. — >faN  .TikM,  of  Rt.  Tjoiiis.  Mo.,  notcil  (.Iic-.m- 
player,  54.... Col.  Henry  II.  Adam.s,  of  New  York,  well 
known  in  military  circles  and  in  the  Iron  and  steel  busi- 
ness, OS  Thomas  B.  Cannon,  a  pioneer  governor  of 

Tenue.ssee,  «l  Dr.  Lawson  A.  I^ong,  a  New  York  phy- 
sician, 78. 

May  9.— Joseph  A.  Wheelock,  editor  of  the  Pioneer 
Press,  of  St  Paul,  Minn.,  75 — Bdwiif  Burritt  Smith, 

a  ■vvcH  known  Chicii;.^  lawyer  anil  writer,  Trf. 

May  11.— Bishop  Fulli£rea,  cousin  of  President  Fal- 
litoes,  of  Franoe,  99. 

May  12.— Gen.  (',.  C  Wharton,  cjf  Kadfonl,  Va..  vt-t 

eran  of  the  Mexican  and  Civil  wars,  82  Karon  Currie 

(Philip  Henry  Wodehim.se).  formerly  British  ambaa- 
sador  at  Constant inopit'  and  ;it  Kohh-,  T2. 

May  14.— Carl  Schurx,  77  (see  |)age  673)  Kev.  Dr. 

Benjamin  Labaree,  for  many  years  a  missionary  in  Per- 
sia, ?i. 

May  15— Brig. -Gen.  .John  C.  Tidball.  U.S.A.  (re- 
tired), first  governor  of  Alaska,  8()  Walter  A.  Don- 

alditon,  of  BlooroQeld,  N.  J.,  prominent  in  the  United 
States  Naval  OIBee  in  New  York  and  in  tbe  cnatoms 

service,  Xt. 

May  Itt.— lit.  Kev.  Dr.  Kdward  ileury,  formerly 
Bishop  of  Exetvr,  Knglaiid,  81.... Dr.  Thomas  B.  Lat- 
imer, veteran  of  the  Coufetlerate  army  and  profes.sor  in 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgecmsof  Baltimore,  «7. 

Mny  IS  —Charles  George  Wilson,  formerly  president 
of  the  heiilth  board  of  New  York  City  and  of  the  Consol- 
idated Stock  RxchanKe.  flS. ...Charles  A.  Lopes,  the 
sculptor,  30....  Fanny  Ilerrini^.  for  many  years  a  popu- 
lar favorite  iu  romantic  melodrama,  74. 
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SOME  REPRESENTATIVE  CARTOONS  OF  THE 

MONTH. 


THE  TAIL  THAT  WAUH  TilK  IKKi— FrulU  till' JdUrtKl/  (MinneA|NlliK). 


'TAlTOIfT  IS  mE  A(T!" 


TIIK  COAL  fUMI'AMF.S  AXU  THK  KAIUIOAIM*. 

Ti'Htim<iny  tfivt  ii  Iwfori- tin-  lnlfr>«t*l«'<'<>mnirnrr('<nnini« 
Kioit  tfiidilikC  til  >lic)W  tliefXiHtt-ni-eof  ^r^<)^•^  fnvnrilNni  ">n  llw 


Prr..l«l«'nt  K<M>H4>vi-lt  tiirnliikt  Ww  fliiMliliitlif  of  the  Jiiirtlt-lil      |««rt  of  th»-  rnilntiu)  comiiaitlfs  In  MUpiilyint;  carf  to r« rt*in 
ri-iN.rl  nil  lln-  Siiiiiiliiril  Oil  iii<iiii>|iol) .  «<>hI  ctiiiiiMliifH. 

From  the  iVr«i  (I'lilliul<-I|ihl»).  From  the  Prc«  (PbiUdelpbla). 

_  J  ^  L    y  Google 
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TlIK  TAKirr  H»fl-K  A<iAIN. 

Thk  IIorsK:  "How  imu  h  lniiKvr  ran  yoii  lioldon?" 
ThkSknatk:  "Not  lontt;  let'«  ftdjourn." 

From  tlic  J'liirnrtJ  (Minneapolis). 


Don  hie.  double,  toll  and  trouble. 
Fire  burn  nnd  caldron  bubbli-. 

— SlIAKIWPKAUK,  "Mai'ljetli. 

From  the  Wurld  (New  York). 


«<nMi:  FAMILY  UKrT.ETONB  BROfOHT  TO  I.IfJIIT  nV  TIIK 
INTEKITATE  iOMVEKrE  f  OMMIS!iIO>. 

From  the  Inifuirtr  (I'hiladeljiliia). 


"YOf'KP.  anothkkI" 
From  the  Joiiriia/  (Mlnneapoliii). 
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UmjuiiAii: ''That**  good  newt  far  tboAnwrieftiipeopl*.**  ^ 
Fran  tha  Ingiibvr  (PbOadalpihlA). 


THE  first  rnrtoon  oa  tbis  page  expresses  tilt  joy  i\nA 
oooteutuient  shared  Iqr  the  whole  Dation  wbeo 
the  news  went  out,  last  months  that  the  anthraeite 

initu'  workers  wfn'  '"H'k  toworlL 

In  "  Piist  Hiul  Prt'seiil,  "  Cnrtoonlut  Westerman  de- 
picts the  manly  Htrpiigth  of  Young  AniPricn  ns  it  wjus 
revealed  to  the  modern  world  last  month  in  the  Olym- 
pie  FestiTsl  at  old  Athena,  the  scene  of  the  physloal 
and  intt'llcrtnal  tritiinplis  of  tlic  jiiicii'tit  GreekiL 

The  episfxle  of  the  Parisian  May  I)Hy,  when  the 
French  Government,  by  an  umumuiI  shnw  >>f  strength, 
overawed  incipient  ditwrder  on  the  part  of  the  proleta- 
itet^  la  wall  portrayed  In  the  cartoon  below,  at  tiie  left. 


"PAST  AMD  ; 
Frmn  thfl  OMo  J 


!  (OotmnhiMl. 


The  theme  of  the  last  cartoon  on  the  page  was  ang- 
gested  by  Capt.  Richmond  Pearmn  HobHon'ft  sacceas- 
fill  capture  of  the  DeiiKX-nitie  primaries  in  his  Alahsms 
Congress  district  and  bis  entrance  thereby  on  a  politi- 
cal career  of  onuanal  poaribillties,  amoing  which  **BMt* 
forenees  an  exploit  not  unlike  the  ainldng  of  the  IKffi- 
rimnc. 

All  the  cartoonH  on  the  opposite  page  have  to  do 
with  San  Francisco's  calamity,  and  indicate  the  dift 
plneky  detenninatkm  to  oonqnor  dteeoaraaeniaat. 


Tiir.  Kins 
WzQm  Lbe 


T  OK  MAV  IN  PAItlS. 

iYcM  iBingbamton) 


Dm  rr  so  wblu  hCd  do  rr  Aonr,  Aoni. 

LlELTKNANT  HoiisoN  :  "If  she's  tfot  t<»  Ik«  stink,  rte  th* 
boy  to  sink  ber."— From  the  JvwrtuU  (MinneapoUa). 
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INDOMITABI.R.  1'nci.E  Sam  :  "Take  ht'iirt  tn^m  Ihe  lessons  of  the  past/' 

From  the  WktII  (Xc-w  York>.  From  tlie  Trihnnr  (Chicago). 


SOME  CARTOON  TRIBUTES  TO  THE  GRIT  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

.  J  ,^L  o  l  y  Google 
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THE  KIKHT  HTBP.-Fnjm  tl>e  World  (X»'w  York). 


A  OKHMAN  VIKW  nr  TMK  Ol'SIA. 

Thb  Czar:  "It  is  nljout  t\mv  to  iin-paM'  Ihotrap  for  oiir 
cli-ar  people." 

Wittk:  "  It  won't.  Im>  inm-h  iikc.  am  the  Imlt  Xim*  ttoiu-  bad. 
It  HmellK  nil  MirouKh  KufiMia.and  the  wretched  SocIaI  Demo- 
crattt  haw  Htu'li  tine  iui^icm!" 

From  n'ahrr  JnciUt  (StuttRarl). 


"l»KOIMMN«l  THE  TIIAIXEB." 

(Count  Wlttc  diHmKHMl  by  the  Caar.) 
From  the  fthlo  UlaU  JintrnnI  (Cnlnmbtin). 


KAISER  AMI  (  HANCEUXIR. 

Katoer:  "'icrnmiiy.  with  w»  many  curiosities  doe*  n<»t. 
alu?*I  iKiHSfss  n  vnli-ano.  liko  our  fAilhle.H.s  friend!" 

BClow:  "Don't  sny  tliiit,  your  majesty;  bothns  volranoand 
lava  you  are  equal  to  V("iuviu<>  and  l•elt^•  and  nil  the  nwt- 
From  I'atiitiint)  (Turin). 


Google 


CARL  SCIIURZ. 


BY  FABIAN  FRANKLIN. 


OF  no  other  person  of  foreijin  J>irtli  and 
education  fiin  it  hp  sanl.  as  it  can  of  Carl 
Schurz.  that  he  was  a  national  f^^^ure  of  the  first 
itii[>ortanre  in  American  nfTairs  during  the  nio- 
nu'nti'us  developments  of  tlie  half-century  he- 
ginning  with  the  hirth  of  llie  Hfpuhlican  party. 
In  the  organization  and  the  early  struggles  of 
that  party,  Schurz  liorc  an  itiiportaiit  and  re- 
markul'le  part  ;  ami  he  n-maine*!  an  ardent  and 
active  niemlH-r  of  it  until  tlio  emergence  of  the 
questions  involved  in  reconstruction  on  the  one 
han<l  and  in  the  prohlems  of  administrative  re- 
form on  the  otlu'r  opened  up  new  lines  of 
cleavage.  After  that  time,  while  steadily  true 
to  the  fun<himental  principles  which  had  ma<le 
him  an  enthusiastic  iiepublican  in  the  days  <»f 
Fremont  and  Lincoln,  which  ha*l  caused  him  to 
exchange  the  post  of  minister  to  Spain  for  a 
comniissiMn  in  the  Tnion  army,  and  which  had 
made  him  one  of  the  leading  champions  of  (iraiit 
in  his  first  campaign  for  lh«?  Presidency,  the 
party  attachment  of  .Mr.  Schurz  fluctuateil  from 
lime  to  time  according  to  the  a.'<pe<  t  which  |m)- 
liti<*al  issues  from  lime  to  time  presented.  Hut 
on  whatever  .«ide  he  was  enlisted,  he  was  a 
political  (orce  of  the  first  order  ;  and  whether 
as  the  champion  of  a  man  or  of  a  principle, 
wiiellu-r  as  the  opponent  of  an  ohjectionahle 
candiiiate  or  of  a  |»olitical  or  financial  error,  liis 
voice  was  one  of  the  f«'W  that  had  real  potency 
in  the  molding  of  puldic  opinion.  This  was 
due  to  such  a  combination  of  intellectual  force 
with  elevation  of  character,  and  8u<'h  a  union  of 
argumentative  power  with  oratorical  gifts,  as  is 
rarely  encountereil  in  a  single  individual. 

STIKKIXO   STl  DKXT  DAYS. 

Carl  Schurz  was  horn  at  Lil)lar.  near  Cologne, 
March  1S'J!(.  He  enten'd  tin-  Cniversity  of 
Hotin  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  while  still  a 
student  assisted  (jottfried  Kinkel,  a  professor  at 
Bonn  and  a  writer  of  note,  in  the  puitlication 
of  a  li  eral  newspajM'r.  Prt>fe8sor  and  student 
both  enlisted  in  the  Ihuien  revolutionary  army, 
and  when  the  (Herman  r»'volutionary  movement 
of  ISIS  <oIlapseil  Kink»'l  was  corilined  in  the 
Prussian  fortress  of  Spamiau.  having  l>een  sen- 
tenced to  twenty  years'  imprisonment,  while 
Schurz  made  an  almost  miraculous  escape.  The 
young  lil'eral.  however,  returned  in  di.«guise 
from  his  safe*  asylum  in  ."^witzi'rland  and  [)Iann«'d 
And  execute*!  the  rescue  of  his  teacher  from  the 


CAUL  M  HOKZ  AS  A  BTt'OKNT  IN  UKIIMANY.* 


military  priscin.  a  feat  of  skill  and  daring  that 
has  seldom  lieen  eijualed.  .*^churz  then,  after  a 
short  residence  in  Kngland.  came  to  this  country, 
in  |s."i"i.  In  Is.")."),  he  setthtl  in  Wisconsin,  and 
at  once  becanu'  an  active  memb<-r  of  the  newly 
formed  Hi-pulilican  party.  In  tin*  Fremont  cam- 
paign of  1S.")<;.  his  sj)ee<-he8,  in  (Jerman,  wore  a 
powerful  factor  in  the  «-arrying  of  Wisconsin,  a 
fact  which  was  recognized  in  the  e.xtraordinary  * 
honor  of  his  nomination  for  tlio  li«'Utenant  gov- 
cTnorship  by  the  HepuKlicans  of  Wisconsin  in 
the  following  year,  when  he  had  barely  become 
a  naturaliz<'il  citizen. 

AX   K.XTKAOKDINAKY   PfBMO  CAKKKK. 

The  career  of  Carl  .'Jchnrz  as  an  .\merican 
public  man  may  thus  1'e  said  to  have  hail  a  dura- 
tion of  exactly  half  a  century  ;  and  this  lialf- 
century  happens  to  divide  itself  naturally,  again, 
into  two  exact  halv«'S,  the  first  terminating  in 
IHSI.  with  the  close  of  his  service  as  .Secretary 
of  the  Interior  in  the  Hayes  aduunistration. 

*  The  flrttt  two  portraits  of  Mr.  Srhurr.  nppcariiiK  in  tbiit 
RrtieW*  are  until  hy  rourtosy  of  McCluir'n  Ma'/iuiiu,  .  , 
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After  that  <lato.  Mr.  Srliiir/,  was  not  a  camliilatc 
for  any  puMii*  (inicu',  «>itlu*r  a]>p<)ititivo  or  elcctivo  ; 
and  it  is  one  of  tlio  many  singular  features  of 
Ills  career  that  in  spite  of  this  withdrawal  from 
puWlic  life  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  tlie  term  he 
continued,  almost  t<*  the  time  of  his  death,  a 
potent  personal  force  in  the  nation.  Nor  was  it 
the  familiar  ^o/r  of  the  ••  sajje  "  that  was  played 
Ky  )iini  in  this  semi  relireinent  :  an<l  it  is  not 
his  journalistic  work. — which.  t]iou>;h  (jf  hi;rh 
quality,  was  not,  of  sij;- 
nal  effectiveness. — tiiat 
represented  tlie  influ- 
ence he  e.verted.  The 
thing  that  was  distinc- 
tive ahout  this  pliasu 
of  liis  career  was  tin? 
emergence  of  Mr. 
i^churz,  upon  a  numhiT 
of  occasions  of  the  first 
importance  throughout 
this  (juarter  century.  as 
a  powerful  factor  in  the 
eliaping  of  puhlic  opin- 
ion, and  the  instant  rec 
ognitinn  that  was  givi-n 
to  liis  utterances,  tie- 
weight  that  was  at- 
tached to  liis  ]>arti('ipa- 
tion  in  the  conflict.  No 
niori'  striking  testi- 
mony could  hcadduced. 
not  only  to  his  intel- 
lectual and  oratorical 
power,  Imt  to  the  re- 
spect tiiat  he  had  won 
by  force  of  his  high 
character  and  his  sin- 
gji'-miniied  patriotism. 
'I'he  leading  illustra- 
tions of  this  phase 
signal  service  in  the 


(Friim  It  iilmtournpli  t»k)-ii 
.■sdutli  ui  I'ri'Httlviit 


of  his  a<-tivity  are  his 
indeiien«lenl  Kepuhlican 
rev<»lt  against  Blaine  and  in  the  three  succe.«sive 
campaigns  for  Cleveland,  his  gn-at  sfieeches 
for  sound  money  in  the  catnpai;;n  of  iHtHi.  and 
his  ojiposition  to  the  imperialist  jwdicy  inaugu- 
rated after  the  Spanish  War.  In  the  la.st,  to  he 
sure,  Mr.  Schurz.  like  other  anti  imperialists, 
was  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  and  otln-r  instances  of  particijiation 
in  current  political  striiggles,.  Mr.  .^K-hur/..  (hiring 
this  l.a.st  (puirtcr-ci  iitury  of  his  life,  was  one  of 
the  leading  promoters  of  civil  .-service  reform, 
and  up'in  the  death  of  (ieorge  William  Curtis 
was  ch<'S«'n  as  a  matter  of  cnurse  tn  succeed  him 
as  presiilent  of  the  National  Civil  ,-^ervice  U<-form 
League.  Moth  in  this  lield  of  effort  and  in  the 
championship  of  sound  money,  he  was  but  con- 


tinuing ujwn  lines  in  which  he  had  done  yeoman 
service  «]uring  his  period  of  public  office  ;  while 
in  his  anti-imperialism  he  was  harking  hack  to 
the  <hiys  when  lie  first  put  on  the  harness  in  the 
service  of  the  party  of  moral  ideas."  and  to 
the  still  earlier  days  of  the  (iennan  idealist  lib- 
eralism of  1.S4.S.  the  Itaden  army,  and  the  rescue 
of  Kinkel. 

Tlie  career  of  Carl  Schurz.  in  ita  central  pe- 
riod, exten'ling  from  the  Fremont  campaign  of 

1  t«  the  cdose  of  the 
Haves  administration 
in  I8S1,  exhibits  an  ac- 
tivity as  multifariou.sas 
it  was  im[>ortant.  aud 
as  remarkable  for  solid 
ach  ievement  as  f  or  high 
p  u  r  p  o  s  e.  Having 
shown  the  extraordi- 
nary character  of  bis 
oratorical  powers  in  his 
( Jerman  speeches  in  the 
campaign  of  ISo6,  it 
was  not  long  before  be 
was  enlisted  in  the 
same  cause  in  a  liroader 
field,  being  recognized 
in  his  English  speeches 
as  one  of  the  foremost 
speakers  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  and  soon 
becoming  a  leading 
iiiemijer  of  its  national 
organization.  His  spe- 
cial service  in  the  cam- 
paign of  l.st>0  was  rec- 
ognized by  I'resiflent 
Lincoln  in  the  appoini- 
nu'nt  of  Mr.  ."-^churz  as 
minister  to  S|>ain  ;  Imt 
he  promptly  returned  from  this  post  to  enter 
the  Cnioii  army,  in  which  he  served  until  the 
close  of  the  war.  ludng  commissioned  brigadier- 
general  in  April.  lJ<'i'J,  and  major  general  in 
Man-h.  1H(;:5.  .\ fter  the  war.  he  conducted  im- 
portant newsjiapers,  lirst  in  l>etroit  and  after- 
ward in  .*^t.  Louis;  and  in  he  was  chosen 
I'nited  States  Senator  from  Missouri.  Jlis  writ- 
ings ami  speeches  had  led  to  ihe  exjH-ctatioM 
that  his  service  in  the  Senate  would  be  of  dis- 
tinguished excellence,  and  the  ex|H'ctalion  was 
more  than  fulfilled. 

IN  TUK  I'MTRn  STATES  SENATE. 

Throughout  his  six  years'  term  he  was  one  of 
the  leading  meml>ei»  of  the  Senate.  He  was  one 
of  the  ablest  upholders  of  financial  s«~>undness  in 
the  critical  greenback  days  ;  and,  like  Charles 


U'lifn  III-  rnii(l)'  n  tiiiir  of  tlie 
.IoIiiimiii'h  rf«iiieHt.) 


CARL  SCHURZ. 
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TH«  LATEST  PORTBAIT  OF  MR.  RCmJBZ. 


.^uniner — Vietwecn  wliom  and  liimsclf  tln*rp  was 
a  rt>inarka1*ly  closo  friendsiii]* — Imj  was  u  strenu- 
ous oppoiHTit  of  (leneral  ilrant's  scIkmui;  for  the 
annftxalion  of  Satito  I)nuiin^o.  Nor  was  tliis 
the  only  thinjr  in  wliicli  hi*  felt  it  hiw  <lniy  to 
oppose  the  administration  which  lie  had  work«'i| 
8o  anlently  to  put  into  jH)\ver  ;  and  lii-fon*  the 
beginning  of  tlio  rain|>aign  of  IST'J  his  diver- 
gence from  the  Hepultlican  party  had  iM'corneso 
great  that  lie  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Liheral  Hepuldican  movement,  which  held  itscon- 
vention  in  1H7"2  and  nominatfd  Horace  (iret-li-y 
for  the  Presidency.  It  is  an  interesting  remi- 
niscence of  that  movement  that  the  convention 


was  capturi'<l  \>y  certain  tricky  politicians. 
mtaMy  Kenton,  of  New  York,  who  wanted 
( Jreeley  nominated,  and  that  they  resorted  to  the 
(levice  of  shelving  Scliurz  by  making  him  chair- 
man ;  they  knew  tlint.  ujmn  the  floor,  his  voice 
would  he  the  most  |K)werfuI  against  the  commis- 
sion of  what  lie  reganled.  and  what  proved  to  be, 
th»*  e.xtreme  folly  nf  the  nomination  of  (Jreelev. 

A  most  conspicuous  feature  of  Schur/'s  posi- 
tion in  the  Senate  was  his  earne.<»t  and  powerful 
resistance  to  the  coercive  measures  empIoyc<l 
against  the  ."^outliern  States  by  th»!  federal  gov- 
ernment, especially  in  Grant's  second  adminis- 
tration.   Uf  this  the  most  signal  instance  was 

.  .^  ^     ,  Google 
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gnven  in  Jannary,  1875,  when  General  Sheridan 

and  hia  soMiors  bn  l  ontcied  tli*>  li,il!s  <  f  tin* 
Louisiana  Legislature  ami  forciljly  rcv(>rsecl  ita 
orgranisation.    Schurz  realised  the  danger  to  our 

institiitiuns  involved  in  tins  higli-lmiiiiiMl  pro- 
Cf'fMlinfj.  an'!  ofTf'ml  u  n'solulioii  tlin-cliii;;  the 
JiKiiciarv  (  '  inrniUcf  of  tlie  S<'nate  to  in<iunv 
what  steps  iiiii»ht  be  taken  to  restoio  to  tlu'  State 
of  I. <nnsuiua  its  Constitutional  rijilits.  His  spoedi 
iu  support  of  that  resuluiiuu  deserves  to  rank 
among  the  masterpicceBoC  |M)lttical  firatory  ;  and 
it  may  ho  stati'il  witli  coiifi'lcnci>  that  this  sp»M'<-h, 
which  produced  a  profound  iinprcssiou  at  tlic 
tinio,  contributed  powerfully  toward  «ff*'ctinjj 
that  change  of  sentiment  in  th«-  North  which  at 
a  Inter  tiiiio  iiiadu  the  enactment  of  the  force  bill 
an  impubhibiiity. 

A   OHK.AT  SKrKfcTAKV   or   THK  INTfcKloK. 

Mr.  tkhurz  retirrd  from  iiw  Senate  in  I.S75, 
the  Democratic  party  liaving  recovered  control 
of  Missouri.   No  moro  8trikingtlUt8tration  conlil 

given  of  lh»;  loss  to_  whicli  wo  arc  oxpoged  \>\' 
.tliu  comiitions  of  Slate  ami  local  rfprrsciitalion 
in  this  country  than  the  oonipletn  termination  of 
Schunc's  Senatorial  cnn  or  tlirongli  the  cliangr 
of  the  parly  complexion  of  the  State  ite  had 
represented.  Fortunately,  circnnistances  arose 
which  prevented  tliis  loss  to  the  Semite  fr<>iii 
heing  a  rmal  loss  to  tlie  count ry  s  pulOic  service 
of  tlie  ahility  and  zeid  of  one  of  her  foremost 
statesmen.  The  Ohio  gubernatorial  campaign 
of  1S7.")  tiirru  (i  en  the  i.«sue  i.f  sound  money 
against  greeiihacivi^in,  and  it  was  recngni/A'd  at> 
of  crucial  importance  from  a  nattfmal  stand* 
j»oint.  Carl  Schurz  was  askfd  to  IoimI  his  po- 
tent aid  aa  a  campaign  orator  to  the  canvass  of 
Mr.  Hayes  ;  and  when  the  trti/inphant  issue  of 
this  campaign  led  to  the  nomitiation  of  (iovernor 
Haves  for  iho  rrrsidency  Scliurz  again  took 
a  leading  part  as  an  advoaile  of  hia  election 
A  natural  sequel  was  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Schurz  to  till'  Scrn't.T.rys}n}>  of  the  Interior;  n 
post  in  which  hu  developed,  to  tbo  surj^rise  even 
of  many  of  his  admirers,  remarkable  cnp.u  ity  as 
an  (Miergetic.  uMe,  and  tliligenl  Hdmiiiistralor. 
In  aii'iition  t  >  the  gt-neral  merits  of  his  woik.  he 
did  signal  and  aggressive  eervicl;  to  the  cause 
of  good  government  in  three  sffiarate  and  diS' 
till'  t  liiicrriniis.  ^\':tl:oul  waiting  for  the  I'U- 
actmcnt  of  any  law,  he  introduced  thtj  merit 
Bvstem.— com|>etitive  examinations,  and  no  re* 
niovals  except  for  c.iuse.— throughout  his  de])art- 
ment,  thus  anticipating  the  I'endlulou  Act  hy 


six  years ;  he  made  a  most  vigorous  fight  on 

the  liinhi  r  t^M-  ves.  inrurring  the  hostility  of  a 
nund.»er  of  eminent  Kepubiicans  by  his  insistence 
on  the  strict  execution  of  the  land  laws ;  «nd 

he  \vork<'d  hard  for  the  improvement  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  Indiana,  in  whi  h  lahor  he  had  a 
Corrui>t  and  powerful  ring  I"  antagonize. 

JOIKKAIIST.   oRATolt,    A.Vn  AlTHoR. 

Of  Ml.  Schurzs  career  after  his  retirement 
from  ]nr  >lic  office  a  brief  outline  has  been  givFti 
above.  Mention  should  \>v  made,  however,  of 
his  part,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Godkinand  Mr. 
Horace  White,  in  taking  over  the  New  York 
h'l  ,  iiltKj  Post  and  starting  it  U|K>n  the  new  career 
which  began  with  that  event  ;  and  at  ri  lat-  r 
time,  of  his  connection  with  J/arj>ti\s  \\  i>kii/  as 
its  leading  political  writer  for  several  years.  Bis 
••  Lil'e  of  Henry  Clay  "  is  one  of  tlie  most  adiiii> 
rable  of  political  biograpiiies  ;  and  hia  esssy  on 
Lincoln,  which  appeared  originally  in  the  Atfan- 
lie,  is  a  masterpiece.  Less  sure  to  live,  because 
of  tlio  less  dominant  fame  of  its  subject,  is  tlie 
splendiil  eulogy  on  Charles  .Sumner,  delivered 
in  Boston,  in  1S74.  one  of  the  finesi  tribuiM 
ev<-r  paid  l*y  a  public  man  t"  a  rb  |,,iitod  coin- 
rado.  Tlie  autobiography,  now  app«'ariiig  m 
J/i«/7«rrX  completes  the  list  of  Schun  s  produc- 
tions other  than  those  dealing  with  questions  of 

tlie  day. 

.Mr.  Scliur/,  was  not  a  man  of  genius  ;  but  lie 
was  a  m.'iii  in  wliom  high  intellectual  powers  wriv 
coinbiucii  with  in"ral  «jti;ilit  i  -;  evm  iTiore  rart^. 
Though  distinctively  a  tlrinki-r  and  man  of  cul 
tnrc.  he  was  a  lM>rn  fighter  ;  when  the  cause  was 
there  to  b<>  fought  ft>r.  the  courage  and  resohlti  ^ 
were  never  lacking,  but  he  never  fought  simply 
for  love  nf  the  fight ;  the  key  of  his  whole  career 
is  consistent  devotion  to  a  clear  iileal.  and  faith- 
ful ailliereiice  to  u  bn  iy  of  political  diK'trifli'5 
an<l  moral  convictions  wiiich  formed  part  of  liis 
very  being.  A  rare  union  of  clearness  of  in- 
tellect with  spiritual  ardor,  conp'ed  with  an  ex 
traordinary  cuuimaud  of  the  resources  of  \n6 
adopted  as  well  as  of  his  native  language,  stamped 
his  spi'eches  aii  l  writings  with  that  condiina- 
tiou  of  iucitjily  and  ainmation  which,  along  with 
their  evident  and  comjdete  sincerity,  gave  them 
their  p<>cuiiar  efficacy  as  a  {political  force.  As 
an  e.\anip!e  of  what  may  bo  achiev.  d  '  y  sheer 
force  of  ciiaracter  and  intellect,  the  career  of 
Srhurs  has  been  of  inestimable  value  to  tbos- 
sainls  of  yoiin<;  Americans  in  the  pmeot  and 
the  past  two  generatioiw. 
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GEORGES  CLEMENCEAU,  THE  WARWICK  OF 

FRENCH  POLITICS. 


BY  W.  T.  STEAD. 


r 


THE  ni'W  En'ncli  minister  of  tlie  interior,  who 
lias  »ft  till'  whole  worltl  talking  aliout  hini 
for  Ills  part  in  the  n-cent  lal'or  troiililctt  in  France, 
is — to  talk  in  terms  of  liritish  jxilitics — a  coni- 
{M»un«l  of  Jolin  Morley, 
.lohn  Burns,  and  ^^i(i- 
nwy  Webb. 

M.  (.'leraenceau  is  a 
man  of  ilio  w<>rM,  bnt 
he  loans  more  towani 
AnnlorSa.xnn  (|nalitie8 
than  in  any  t>th«'r  «iirec- 
tion  from  his  own 
Kri-nch  character.  Me 
has  lived  in  Ameri<a. 

married  an  Ameri- 
can lady  (Miss  Mary 
I'lnmmer).  He  sjx^aks 
an  almost  idiomatic 
English.  He  is  one  of 
the  mo.st  brilliant  of 
journalists,  an<i  ono  of 
the  most  witty  and  in- 
telligent of  compan- 
ions. There  is  also  in 
him,  ilespite  a  certain 
cy n ical  flippancy  of 
s|>eech  which  leads  his 
critics  sometimes  to  de- 
clare that  h»'  is  at  heart 
a  mere  ijiumu  ilf  /'mis, 
a  trace  of  tlie  strain  of 
a  hero.  Hu  is  as  in- 
trepid as  he  is  dexter- 
ous. Ilf  is  the  I'lyssi  s 
rather  than  the  Nestor 
of  tlie  French  republic, 
but  he  lius  1>een  so  long  n  leading  a«'tor  in  the 
diama  of  Hfpublican  politics  tliat  he  seems  al- 
ways to  date  i-ack  to  remote  anti<|uity. 

NI.  Clenuajceau  beliewd  in  (ieiieral  Bonlanger. 
But  for  M.  (.'lemenccau  tlie  hntr'  ijiutinl  would 
never  have  been  minister  «)f  war.  M.  Clcmfii- 
ceau  put  him  in  (»f!ice  as  a  security  against  the 
enemies  of  the  republic  and  of  p«>Jic<'.  He  re- 
mained there  to  become  the  most  dangerous 
enemy  of  the  rt^public  and  of  tlie  general  peac«'. 
I  8|)ent  some  hours  on  the  night  of  Ihjulanger's 
election  by  popular  v«)te  walking  up  and  «lown 
the  Boulevard   with  M.  C'lemenceau.  Nobody 


TnE  "MOST  NOTAni.E  OP  MODEHN  FllEXCH  POMTIOl AN8." 

<M.  (t«><irif«"«  ("U'mi'ncfnii.  tin-  n«'W  Frvnrli  mlnl»terof  tlie 
iiil«-riiir.> 

He  is  only  sixty-four.     responsibility  of  oflice 


knew  wliether  if  Bf)ulanger  were  elected  by  a  i 
large  majority  he  wouhl  not  declare  himself 
Dictator  and  use  the  army  to  trample  out  all 
opposition.    It  was  a  thrilling  moment.  Never 

was  I  so  deeply  ini- 
jiressed  witli  the  worth- 
j  ssncss  of  all  constitu- 
tional guarantees  in  the 
presence  of  an  army. 
\Vh()<'ver  can  give  the 
word  of  command  at  the 
war  oflice  has  the  nation 
at  his  merJ-y.  Fortu- 
nately, (ieiieral  Boulan- 
g 'r  loved  his  mistress 
bctti-r  than  tlie  dictator- 
ship, and  France  es- 
capv'l  the  i  m  ni  i  n  e  n  t 
|ieril. 

M.  Ch'menceau  is  to 
nie  tlie  most  authentic 
incarnation  of  the  H(!V- 
oUition  of  1  789  now  ex- 
taut  in  Europe.  He  is 
th<'  Kevolution  en  hlnc. 
lie  shares  its  hatreds,  he 
has  lost  none  of  its  en^ 
tliusiasms.  Heisa.laco- 
biii  leiiK'arnati'tl  in  the 
skill  of  an  ( )pportuiiist. 
.\  fler  playing  the  part 
of  Warwick  the  King- 
maker, 8»'tting  up  and 
pulling  down  one  min- 
istry after  another,  he 
is  now  saddleii  with  the 
And  as  if  to  salute  the 
new  minister,  the  greatest  catastrophe  in  the  an- 
nals of  mining  is  followeil  by  a  strike  of  inin<-rs 
which  made  thousan^ls  of  mm  idle. 

M.  ( 'h'-iin'iiceau  is  a  Freetliinker  who  is  jnerci- 
l<>ss  in  his  attitude  in  relation  to  the  lioman 
Catholic  Church.  To  him  the  Church  is  a  kind 
of  Devil  Fish,  with  the  religious  orders  as  tlie 
arms  of  the  octopus.  I  cannot  reatl  \'ict«)r 
Hugo's  famous  story  of  the  tremendous  struirgle 
in  ••  Les  Travailleurs  de  M<!r  "  between  his  hero 
and  the  octopus  without  recognizing  that  .M. 
Clenienceau  and  his  frienils  feel  theuLselves  and 
the  republic  exactly  in  that  position     Im  jji'euvre^ 
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with  its  deadly  suckers  plunleil  thick  alun;^  evory 
writliiuir  arm,  druining  th»;  life  blood  of  tlioir 
victim,— thai  is  tlie  anti-clerical  conception  of 
the  Church  of  Koine. 

M.  flomenceau  s  great  distinction  has  Ixm-ii 
hia  unwavering  uppusiiioa  tu  a  policy  of  im- 
perialism. It  was  he  who  more  than  any  man 
deterred  France;  from  joining  England  in  lii-r 
Egyptian  campaign.  He  was  the  invett  rate  en- 
emy of  M.  Ferry,  whom  he  relentlessly  pur- 
sued and  ultimately  overthrew  for  his  policy  of 
A>!i,'i{ic  «'xpansion.  It  is  true  that  M.  Ch'-inen- 
ceau  can  hardly  he  said  to  ho  a  man  of  peace. 
He  has  fought  many  duels,  including  one  with 
M.  IV'nudt'de,  who  accusfil  liini  of  i>eing  in  thi^ 
pay  of  Dr.  Cornelius  Herz  and  the  I'auama 
ring,  and  his  antipathy  to  foreign  expeditions 
has  usually  l>een  attributed  quite  as  much  to  his 
distrust  of  GLrniany  as  to  any  humanitarian  ol>- 
jections  to  making  war  on  colored  races.  With 
him  the  memory  of  the  Terrible  Year  is  still 
vivid.  1I<'  wrt«  mayor  of  Montinartre  in  the 
year  of  the  siege,  and  although  he  never  speaks 
of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  ho  never  forgets.  He 
wrote  last  year  :  ••Tlie  fun<iaitien(al  con»lition  of 
peace, — not  the  peace  I  .sIkjuKI  like,  but  the  only 
one  which  is  ]>os»ible  in  the  present  condition  of 
?]urope, — is  that  we  shonld  dispose  of  sufficient 
force  to  disc<>urage  every  a'^'irrcssor.  Kukn-. 
alati!  consistii  of  guns,  rille^,  and  soldiers,  as  also 
of  alliances  and  agreements."  But  if  we  can 
substitute  the  force  of  alliances  and  agreements 
for  tlie  cosily  urniauients  which  are  ruining 
civilization,  nu  one  will  be  better  pleased  than 
M.  Cleinenceaii. 

Tlie  secoml  great  dist  im  i  i<  n  ni  M  ' 'h'nienpeau 
is  tlie  splendid  part  wincii  lie  {-iayi  il  in  tin-  Drey- 
fus afTair.  He  stands  in  the  foremost  fighting 
line  of  the  heroic  few  aIim  stmid  for  justice  in 
the  datkesL  days  of  the  reaction.  M.  Cleineu- 
ceau.  who  founded  La  jHttice  in  1880,  became 
the  fighting  inan-at  arms  of  L'A>ii>>n  during  the 
prolonged  Dreyfus  combat,  and  rendered  yeo- 
iiiairs  service  to  the  cause  of  justice.  Nor  was 
ii  <  nly  witli  his  {ten  that  he  defouded  the  right, 
lie  leaded  th»;  cause  befon-  the  cuurt.  an<l  <>n 
one  occasion,  in  February,  l^'JS,  ho  made  a 
powerful  use  of  the  crticifix  as  an  argument 
against  the  refusal   to   reconsider  the  dioxe 

"  We  hear  much  talk,"  said  he,  "of  the  chose 
Jttffie.**  M.  (-lenienceau  raised  hi.s  heail  toward 
the  immense  painting  of  the  Cliris;  tin'  ct-mss. 
hanging  in  view  uf  tlie  entire  coin]>any  over  liie 
heads  of  the  scarlet-robed  judges.  I^ook  here 
at  the  elutse  jn*j*'r.    This  image  placeil  in  our 


jmlgraent  halls  recalls  tlie  most  monstrous  judi- 
cial  error  which  the  world  has  known."  (Tliere 
were  ironical  cries  from  the  audience.)  "No.  1 
am  not  one  of  his  adoi-ecs  ;  !>tit  1  luv.-  linn  j^er- 
hap.s  more  tiiaii  thdse  whu  mvnk*'  him  so  singu- 
larly to  preach  religious  proiwriptiou  !  " 

He  is  no  friend  of  the  Russian  alliance.  \\ 
Russia  were  toliecotue  a  constitutional  state,  that 
would  be  another  ailair.  liut  for  him,  as  for 
most  French  Radicals,  Russia  is  the  enemy  of  f  ree- 
domand  Japan  the  ho|)e  of  Civilization  in  the  East. 
In  the  j)ast  he  has  never  liesit.ntc.l  to  defeml 
even  the  excesses  of  the  Revolutionaries  as  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  repressive  system  which 
ih'iiirs  ti>  This.-iaiis  t!ie  fundnniontal  liberties  of 
civilized  nations,  lie  is,  pa-  cunha,  u  warm  friend 
of  England  and  the  English. 

For  ten  y«'ar8,  from  1  .sm3  to  1893,  he  was  rp 
gjirded  as  tiie  master  and  maker  of  ministries 
ill  Trance.  In  lS03  he  lost  his  seat  for  the  \'ar 
amid  the  outcry  raised  over  the  Panama  scandal. 
In  I'.Hll  he  founde  l  ibe  weekly  ])aper  M"'. 
The  title  clung  to  the  party.  The  French  Invo- 
lution, he  said,  was  a  block,  a  thing  which  roust 
b«'  accepted  or  rejected  tu  Unr.  In  our  v'.T.iin- 
ous  political  slang,  Lc  JSloc  was  the  party  whiclt 
went  the  whole  hog  for  the  Revolution.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  electi'd  Senator  for  his 
old  constituency,  the'  \'ar,  and  now  he  has  tAkeii 
office  as  Minister  of  the  Interior.  In  many  re- 
spects he  is  the  most  notable  of  modem  French 
politicians,  and  there  is  none  wldso  fnrtunes 
will  be  watched  with  more  8ym|)athetic  interest 
on  the  English  side  of  the  Channel. 

M.  Cleiiienceau's  personal  sppearance  was  de- 
Bcriljed  fifteen  years  ago  by  i>ne  who  knew  him 
welh  but  wlio  omitted  tu  say  lital,  whatever  he 
might  look  like,  he  is  no  Puritan.  The  deacrip 
tioii.  however,  is  accurate  to  day. 

In  his  ap|»eurance,  hu  has  something  of  the 
character  of  a  Puritan  of  Cromwell's  court.  He 
is  a  middle  sized  man,  thin,  willi  a  big.  Inrny 
head,  straight,  thick  eyebrows,  and  deep-set, 
twinkling  i^yes.    To  those  who  look  cIoj»er  at  the 
face  it  bears  traces  of  continual  etToi  t  and  prema- 
tun;  faliixue,  trnces  of  a  H'  Jiiciliing  which  iniglit 
be  politely  4Ualilied  us  skepticism.     When  he 
speaks,  his  voice  is  sharp  and  bis  words  short, 
liis  gesriMis  are  d«-cisive,  and,  even  \v!;-n  liis 
face  its  in  movement,  his  delivery  remaiuii  caliu. 
Jn  the  tribune  he  is  a  powerful  antagonist.  Just 
as  in  his  exterior  app<'arance  there  is  an  affecta 
tion  of  calm  and  anst<>r:ty,  so  in  his  speedie* 
there  is  an  appearance  of  the  must  rigid  pre- 
cision— an  appearance  with  which  he  deceives 
Jiimself  and  others. 
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WHY  SAN  FRANCISCO  WILL  RISE  AGAIN. 

BY  JAMKS  I).  PHELAN. 
(Ex-mayor  of  Sau  Francisco,  chairman  of  the  Finauce  Ctiinmilt<*  of  Relief  and  Red  Cross  Funds.) 


WHKX  the  liussian  (Jovernment  »leci«le<l  to 
estahliHh  the  city  of  Dalny  at  tho  termi 
nus  of  its  Trans  SiiH-t  iaii  Hailway  on  ra(  ili<'. 
it  built  piers  and  wharves.  hou8<'8  anil  stn-ets 
with  {Effect  drainage  and  lighting,  anil  invitint 
Imsiness.  'I'lie  sclienie  was  not  a  conspicuous 
sucresa,  because  tlie  ruU;  of  oity-liuildinj;  is  first 
to  find  the  Imsinegg  for  your  city  and  the  city 
will  follow  in  tlie  cours*;  of  natural  evolution. 
Cities  are  not  made  ;  they  gniw.  Their  sites 
are  not  fixed  by  selection  so  much  as  by  events. 
San  Francisco  Hay  was  destineil  by  reason  of  its 
8uj>erb  harbor  to  give  to  the  worUl,  with  th.^ 
growth  of  trade  an<l  commerce,  a  great  city,  tu 
be  located  on  its  shores.  Influential  and  distin- 
guished men,  at  the  time  of  the  acquisition  of 
California,  in  lS4fi,  believed  that  they  could  fix 
the  location  of  such  a  city  at  the  contiuenct;  of 
the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers,  many 
miles  north  of  San  Krancisco.  at  the  hfadwatcrs 
of  navigation.  Hut  in  sjtite  of  all  rivalrii'S.  the 
little  city  of  Verba  Huena,  afterward  named 
•^an  Francisco,  fi)rged  ahead.  Houses  of  flimsy 
construction  were  erecttd.  and  thrice  the  city 
was  visited  by  confiagrutions,  and  on  the  seal 
of  the  city  to-day,  handed  down  to  us  from  the 


SAN  rRASCIIMXj'S  HEAI- 

(Showtng  the  repnisentatlon  of  the  Pliu>iiix,  referred  Ui 
above.) 


earliest  tinu^s,  sits  the  IMioenix,  placidly  rising 
from  the  flames. 

Sau  Francisco  is  a  commercial  necessity,  and 
will  be  speedily  rebuilt.  It  lias  no  possibli;  rival 
on  the  bay  of  San  P'rancisco,  and  on  the  bay  of 
San  Francisco  the  (Jovernment  must  look  for  its 
<'lli«'f  port  ui)on  the  Tacific.  The  business  of 
fifty  years  is  now  waiting  to  b«!  rehou.sed.  liav- 
ing  temporarily  Ijeen  driven  from  its  home. 
I'nlike  Dalny.  we  have  the  })usine88.  but  not 
the  i)lant,  and  all  wc  have  to  do  is  to  reconstruct 
the  plant,  when  business  will  resume  its  accu8> 
loiued  channels.  We  are  more  fortunate  than 
halny,  because  we  have  the  essential  elements 
of  a  metropolis,  possessing  the  established  trade 
of  a  natural  emporium,  and  we  will  ri.se  again 
obedient  to  the  forces  which  we  cannot  control 
and  only  presume  to  direct.  We  will  direct  the 
growth  of  the  new  Sau  Francisco  and  make  it 
worthier  than  the  old  city  as  a  fit  abode  for  the 
merchant,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  niechanii-. 
It  shall  rise  on  lines  of  beauty,  for.  fortunately. 
I>aniel  II.  Hurnham.  known  as  the  ■•  Huilder  of 
Cities,"  had  just  given  us  a  plan  for  an  ideal 
city,  and  iIk-  flames  have  simply  prepared  the 
ground  for  his  work. 

It  is  needless  to  discuss  the  nturvelous  re- 
sources of  the  country  tributary  to  San  Fran- 
Cisco.  Its  wealth  has  Iwen  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  States.  Mineral,  aj-ricultural,  and 
horticultural  development  goes  on  side  by  side 
in  perfect  harmony  and  without  conflict, — one 
vifitig  with  the  other  in  aggregate  prodtiction. 
There  is  hardly  a  metal  unknown  to  California. 
Its  grains  have  ranked  A  I  "  in  the  tmirk«'ts  of 
the  World,  and  its  fruits  alul  flowera,  wine  and 
oil.  have  given  it  uniijue  distinction  and  con- 
ferre*l.  in  turn,  prosperity  upon  its  people. 
These  all  remain. 

What  the  lan<l  has  done  for  the  city  is  only 
comparablif  to  th«  advantages  which  have  been 
conferred  upon  it  by  the  sea.  Th«^  commerce 
of  the  port  has  boen  growing  from  year  to  year, 
and  the  opening  of  tiu;  ra<'ifi<",  t\.r  tli-scoveries 
in  .Alaska  and  the  awakening  of  .Japan  and 
China,  the  acquisition  of  our  islam!  iKjssessions, 
and  tin?  certain  i-onstruction  of  the  ramima 
Canal  have  (piickened  every  j)ul8e  of  maritime 
commerce.  :.n  1  .San  Francisco  haa  been  the  chief 
beneficiary  of  all  these  things. 
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I'liuioijmJi  by  C.C.  PlctvC  Jc  Co..  l.u-k  AiiKclci. 

A  VIEW  or  THK  BI'SIXBHK  HWTIOX  MV  HAN  KHANCIIWet  KKOM  NOB  HII.U 


To  meet  tlic  extraonliiiary  (U'lnamls  mmn  tlip 
iiH'tropiilis,  tliero  seemed  to  !»<'  but  oxw  thing 
Itickiiii?  <hiriii>;  the  yeara  of  if«  ])ro^rn>8sive 
jrrtiwtli.  ami  that  was  chi'ap  fuel  with  wliicli  to 
ii<'veh»j»  clicap  power.  In  recent  years,  that  too 
has  unexpecteilly  come  to  us  by  the  discDvery  of 
fuel  oil  in  vast  f|uantitii'8,  by  wliich  Jiiost  plants 
and  railroads  have  been  operated,  and  l-y  the 
l.inj;  liistance  transnn.ision  of  electricity,  gener- 
ated by  harni'.ssiii;:  our  mountain  stri'ams. 

The  recent  <  arth<piake  of  itself  did  compara- 
tively little  damage.  It  merely  developed  the 
weak  spots  in  the  construction  of  our  buil<lnigs. 
and  reveale'i  the  city's  danger  rather  than  im- 
jiei  iletl  its  life.  Our  case  is  diagnosed,  and  the 
remedy  is  at  hsnd.  No  more  flimsy  i-unstnic- 
tion  will  be  perniitte^l,  and  the  foundations  will 
)>e  laid  strong  and  de«'p.  A  water  supply  will 
lie  procure*!  to  protect  our  property,  antl  wide 
streets  will  be  laid  out. 

The  city  has  pennittvd  itself  to  be  serveil  by  a 
private  corporation  with  water  drawn  from  near- 
liv  sources,  carried  in  pijM's  over  marsh  lands  on 
rotten  trestles  ttnsupportfd  liy  piles.  Tlicse  fell 
nt  the  sliglitfst  disturl>ance  «)f  the  grouml,  hav- 
ing no  Bup{M>rt,  and  by  reason  of  that  fact  the 


city  was  left  without  water,  an  easy  prey  to  the 
llames.  The  jwople  of  San  Francisco  are  |>er- 
fectly  satisiied  that  by  the  ol>servation  of  or- 
dinary precaution,  improved  building  laws,  and 
careful  inspection  the  mistakes  of  the  past  shall 
never  be  rejieated.  and  that  the  new  city  will  l>e 
greater  and  better  than  the  ohl.  Lisbon.  Lima, 
and  Charleston.  Chicago.  Hoston.and  Baltimore, 
have  suffered  far  more  serious  injury,  anil  hav«' 
Ik'cu  rebuilt  withcotdi«lence  and  attained  gre»t«r 
prosperity  than  they  had  jm-viuusly  ••njoved  ; 
and  San  Francisco,  were  it  not  for  the  (ire.  wouhi 
have,  with  i)erfect  confidence,  pursued  its  »»r- 
dinary  business  without  interruption.  Now.  iiy 
reason  »)f  the  failure  of  our  water  supjtly.  the  city 
is  in  ashes. 

S«'Ven  years  ago.  the  city  fiUil  applications 
with  tiie  I  nterior  I)fpartment  at  Washingttin  for 
reservoir  rights  of  way  in  the  IIet<^h-Hetchy 
N'alley.  which  hap|H-nc<I  to  l>e  the  remote  corner 
of  a  national  park,  and  the  application  was  denied 
by  tin'  Secretary  on  the  ground  that  he  had  no 
tli.scretit>n.  Hec»'ntly.  the  Attorney-lieneral  has 
(lecided  that  tlie  ."^e<'retary  was  in  error,  and  that 
full  power  was  pos.sessed  by  him  under  the  stat- 
utes of  ( 'ongre.^8.    To  that  seven  years'  delav 
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tuay  W  attributed  the  destruction  of  our  city, 
ix  cause  otlierwiae  ft  water  system,  publicly  owneil, 
woultl  liave  been  construe tt  «i,  and  we  would  have 
etijc»ye<l  au  unlimited  supply  from  the  liigh 
SierrRB.  It  was  PUfrir<'sted,  !ry  wny  of  ropara- 
tiou,  that  the  (Juvernnteut  guarantee  our  bonds, 
secured  by  the  real  estate  and  itnprovements  of 
San  Francisco,  but  tlic  su^fgestion  was  m-t  >r.  !is«  i1 
iiecause  the  baiikiug  and  busioesa  ini<>r<  sts  of 
.Sao  Fraacieco  believe  that  the  rebuilding  of  the 
city  can  Ix*  financed  after  the  collection  <>f  in.sur- 
ance.  in  t?H^  urdinncv  way.  at  or»li!iary  ratcH  f«f 
interest,  and  alr«-a«iy  capital  is  U.-ing  engiige«i. 
It  ie'^now  only  a  matter  of  money,  which  no 
doubt  will  lin  fnrtlironiinir,  wht  ti  San  PVancisco 
will  resunte  its  original  position  among  cities, 
national  in  its  importance,  world-wide  in  its 
renown.  It  has  always  bem  the  hospitable  resort 
of  the  people  of  every  land,  cosniopolitan  in  its 
cliaracter  and  generous  in  its  entertainment  ; 
and  now,  in  its  afliiction,  its  fri»  iid«  have  risen 
np  to  BQoeor  it.  The  affection  that  has  been  dis- 


played has  deeply  touched  the  hearts  of  its  citi- 
zens and  given  them  hope  and  courage  in  the 
work  that  is  before  them. 

As  the  dii^astor  has  welded  all  interests  at 
home  and  made  them  as  one  for  the  uplmiliiing 
of  the  city,  so  it  has  cemented  the  fraternal 
bontls  which  bimi  one  community  with  the  other, 
an  i,  more  tluin  its  uiilimiti  «1  resources  and  log- 
ical position,  San  FrancitM;o  is  made  strong  in  the 
poseemion  of  friends,  who  in  the  hour  of  its 
tlirest  distress  have  nobly  <1eitionst rated  their 
confldence,  their  brotherhood,  and  their  sup- 
port. 

1  feel  that  words  are  inadequate  to  express 

our  ohli^;itioii?i  to  ll;e  Tresident,  tlie  ar?iiy,  and 
to  the  Congress,  and  to  the  men  and  women 
who  gave  of  their  suliataneeto  relieve  the  suffer- 
ings and  raise  the  spirits  of  our  stricken  people, 
whose  courage,  thus  sustained,  will  certainly 
compiiss  their  hearts'  desire  in  the  rebuilding 
of  tlteir  city  ami  the  rehabilitation  of  their 
vocations. 


THE  NEW  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

BY  BKNJAMIN  IDE  WHEELER. 
(ProildeDt  of  the  Unlvenlty  of  California.) 


IF  you  entered  the  city  at  the  ferry  building, 
I  think  you  would  still  recognize  Ban  Fran- 
ciseo  ;  but  it  is  u  pink  ghost.  The  vehemence  of 
fin;  has  banished  the  onlinary  tt;ir<  .H  of  sninke, 
and  hereafter  a  certain  ghastly  Hhaiie  of  pink 
will  be  aiwociated  in  our  minds  with  desolation 
and  death.  You  would  recognize  the  city  hy  the 
shapely  Call  Building,  which  still  looks  like  life, 
and  by  sundry  tall  buildings  which  have  kept 
their  skin  as  well  as  skeleton,  but  stare  from 
empty  sockets.  Already  rude  onestory  striic- 
turea  of  ungarnished  wood  and  corru>rate<l  iron 
are  springing  up  like  a  first  <'rop  of  weeds  \v!m  i  • 
ever  the  I  rick  piles  will  pennir  Kwi  y  tiay  the 
tield  of  ruin  changes  its  hue  as  life  cumes  in  to 
displace  death.  It  is  these  rongh  shacks  that 
are  puttini::  tlie  first  vabn-  back  into  real  estate, 
!>y  giving  it  its  first  earning  power  and  reojKjn- 
itig  trade.  The  first  business,  however,  in  which 
the  city  indulged  was  not  in  wares  and  goods, 
fi»r  there  were  nf>ne.  nor  yet  in  food,  for  that 
was  free,  but  in  postal  cards  bearing  scenes  of 
the  ruin,  and  then  in  photographs  o(  the  confla- 
i;ration.  and  then  in  lirilf-mell<'d  coins  and  metal 
wares,  twisted  Chinese  pipes,  and  scorched  porce- 
lains, souvenirs  of  the  diaaater.    A  day  or  two 


later  came  the  venders  of  peanuts,  sandwiches, 
tobacco,  coffee,  bottles  of  variegateil  soda  water, 

with  and  witliout  booths.  It  was  the  curiosity* 
seeker  and  the  sigliLseein^  luihit  that  revived 
the  first  trade  and  set  the  first  nickels  on  their 
roumls. 

Horrors  arc  p'Tierally  exafrtrc.r.'it'-d  ;  San  Fran- 
cisco's has  not  been,  in  iury  and  in  rage  the 
disaster  of  April  IS-*20  fairly  surpasses  the  his- 
toric rect)rd  of  di  struction.  Kxeept  for  a  fringe 
of  housi^s  on  the  southwest,  and  a  di.strict  on  the 
northwest,  the  material  city  is  gone,  and  the 
{teoplo  left  with  one  .suit  ot  clotlu'^  apiece  and 
their  courage.  This  i.s  tlf  ).Mst  of  the  matter, 
and  the  exceptions  con  1  use  ratiier  than  instruct. 
It  is  immeasurably  worse  than  it  looks  on  the 
map.  for  the  jiarts  tliat  were  spareil  are  not  com- 
jiactly  huilt,  but  occupietl  chiefly  by  plain  tw<»- 
story  houses  of  moderate  siae.  The  city  that 
one  generally  knows  as  San  Francisco  is  gone. 

St)  complete  wns  tho  9\vop'^  .ind  so  prolonged 
will  be  the  hiatus  between  tlie  ohl  business  city 
and  the  new  that  the  probable  readjustments  of 
location  olTer  interesting  (jueries  tn  the  wise  and 
prudent.  The  banks  and  tiie  ofhces  and  the 
larger  retail  trade  will  for  the  present  reestab- 
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lish  tliemsi'lves  on  and  near  \'an  Ness  Avenue, 
at  tlie  western  Vioun«larv  of  tlie  firo.  At  the 
Very  ih-at.  Fillmore  Slret-t.  running  north  and 
south  throujrli  the  center  ol  the  resrued  <iistrict, 
asserted  itself  as  the  chief  husiness  street.  A 
number  of  lar^re  reUiilers  wlio  are  at  least  tem- 
porarily setting;  u[)  near  \"an  Ness  Avenue  have 
formed  a  syndicate  under  agreement  to  liold  to- 
jrether  either  in  stayinjr  tliere  or  in  retiinnn>;  to 
the  oM  center  aKout  Kearney,  Tost,  ami  Market. 
Tlie  consideration,  however,  that  the  current  of 
trade  cttnung  in  l»y  the  railway  station  from  tlie 
south  meets  that  coming  in  from  acros.s  tlie  l»ay 
in  the  old  New8pai>er  S(|uare  at  Tliird  and 
Market  i.s  an  inevitable  assurance  that  tins  center 
will  )>e  maintained.  Tlie  rapi-l  jrrowth  of  the 
j>oj)ulation  in  Oakland.  Berkeley,  an<l  Alameda 
makes  it  certain  that  retail  trade  cannot  afford 
to  neglect  the  eastern  end  of  Market.  It  may 
be  e.\])«'cted  to  spread  eastward  down  Market 
toward  the  ferry  quite  as  much  as  out  Tost  and 
Sutter  Westward.  The  survival  of  several  steel 
structures  in  which  there  will  ])e  7.")  jier  cent, 
of  salvage  near  the  junction  of  Montgomery  and 
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Cofiyriicht,  1906. by  UnJeriruod  Sc  Underwood,  N.  Y. 

THE  HCIX8  OF  (»T.  DI'XKTAN'H. 

(The  inoHt  fafthlonnhle  hotel,  now  to  In-  o<topI(k1  by  a  lanpp 
rt-tail  Ktore.  Van  Nkjw  Avenue  and  Sutter  Street.) 


California  streets  would 
seem  to  continue  that  center 
in  its  control  of  the  larger 
coujmercial  interests, — i.e., 
as  our  "Wall  an«l  Broad. 

A  citizens'  committee  of 
forty  has  been  a[)pointetl  by 
the  mayor  to  confer  with 
the  lii>anl  of  Suj)ervisorB 
concerning  revisions  in  the 
general  plan  of  the  city, 
liuilding  laws,  etc  The 
presence  on  that  coniniitte** 
of  architects  like  John  <  Jab-ii 
Howard.  .I»m«-8  W.  Heid. 
and  Willis  Polk  gives  prom- 
ise that  the  opportunity  of 
Correcting  the  oM  meaning- 
less gridiron  plan  will  not  l»e 
utterly  wasted.  The  Hurn- 
ham  plans  are.  fortunately, 
ready  as  a  basis,  and  though 
it  will  !.«•  iiiipossibh'  in  the 
inip<»verished  condition  of 
the  city  treasury  *lo  carry 
them  out  in  any  fullness, 
wliatcver  is  done  can  !h« 
done  in  consonance  with 
their  suggestions.  Some 
diagonal  avenues  will  evi- 
dently be  cut  through  the 
s.juares, — thus,  one  from  the 
ferrv  to  the  railwav  station 
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on  the  south,  and  another  from  the  station  to  the 
corner  of  Market  and  \'an  Ness.  Montiromery 
Avenue  will  he  ranied  throu^jh  to  Mont^'oniery 
Street.  Winding;  strt-ets  must  circle  and  ascend 
No!>  Hill.  Now  that  the  huildin^rs  are  leveleil 
away,  tlie  slopes  of  this  hill  look  far  ^enth*r  than 
the  old  street  jjaslies  made  them  apiKjar.  and  the 
contours  invite  to  natural  approach. 

The  city,  from  the  jioint  of  view  of  site  and 
^geographical  location,  is  far  more  heautiful  and 
impressive  than  before  the  fire.  The  (dtl  archi- 
tecture was  mostly  liad,  —  ln'inously  I'ad.  as 
everybody  knows.  The  ciirtlnpiake  tried  the 
works  of  men  and  found  much  of  the  construc- 
tion also  had.  Men  will  not  veneer  any  more 
wooden  Iniildinj^s  with  thin  skins  of  hrick. 
Honest  wooden  structures  on  the  one  hand  and 
steel-cage  and  reenforced  concrete  on  the  other 


have  conn'  off  triumphant.  Terra-cotta  has  ]»een 
tiisappointin>;.  The  new  Imildin^  laws  will  prob- 
ably limit  the  liei^ht  of  buildings  to  one  and  a 
half  the  widlli  of  their  streets.  This  will  make 
fair  divisijMj  of  the  light  of  the  sun,  insure  a 
rea8onal»le  uniformity  of  sky  line,  and  lend 
l)roperty-own('rs  a  natural  motive  for  relinquish- 
ing land  t<»  widen  streets.  The  pan  hantlle  of 
the  park  will  now  inuloubtedly  be  e.xtended  east- 
ward to  \"an  Ness  .\  venue.  The  new  San  Fran- 
cisco will  be  far  .stancher  and  nobler  than  the 
old,  but  we  shall  ahvuys  miss  the  old  nooks  and 
localisms  ami  liohemianisms,  and  the  variegat- 
e  1  flavors  «>f  many  nationalities  mingh  il  witli 
glimpses  antl  odors  of  Cathay  whicli  blended  in 
Old  California's  solvent  grace  of  freedom  and 
love  of  elbow-room  to  make  the  «lear  old  town 
So  ine.xhaustible  a  spring  of  human  interest. 


THE  RELIEF  OF  THE  STRICKEN  CITY. 

BY  DR.  KDWARI)  T.  DKVINE. 

(Dr.  Devlne,  wl>o  !h  secrptnry  of  the  Charity  OrKaiii/.atiDii  Six-iely.  of  New  York  City,  was  sent  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, at  the  request  of  Frenident  Koo.-ievelt.  ns  npecinl  representative  of  the  Xntional  R*nl  I'rosv-s  to  cottiKTate  with 
the  local  comiiiitt««>«  in  the  adiniiiistrutioti  of  relief  fuiiclM.) 


TllK  desolation  of  San  Francisco  is  already 
transfigured.  The  beauty  and  majesty  of 
her  liills  and  harbor  are  revealed  anew,  and  the 
undaunted  spirit  of  her  people  is  no  less  mani- 
fest. The  ilesolation  is  great  inileed.  No  one 
can  imagine  it  in  advance,  at  a  distance,  and  as 
its  details  are  slowly  taken  in  the  heart  grows 
sick,  until  in  very  self-defense  the  brain  relusi-s 
to  attempt  to  comprehend  what  has  happened. 
Hut  the  salvation  of  the  city,  which  means  much, 
not  only  to  San  Francisco,  liut  to  .America,  lies 
precisely  in  the  tieterminalion  not  to  be  appalletl 
or  paralyzed  by  the  magnitude  of  the  disaster  or 
to  dwell  upon  the  diflicullies  of  reconstruction. 

(treat  stretches  of  unoccu])ied  city  sites  are 
here,  the  superb  deep-water  harbor  is  here,  the 
railway  terminals  and  the  wharves  and  docks 
are  intact,  steel  construction  and  frame  con- 
struction have  demonstrated  their  capacity  to 
withstand  the  earthquake  tremors.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  lessons  of  inadetpiate  water  supply, 
cheap  building  and  insecure  foundations,  nar- 
row streets,  and  the  neglect  of  precautions  of 
various  kinds  have  been  learned.  an<l  the  new 
San  Francisco  will  surely  In- a  l^etter  and  greater 
city  than  the  old. 

Kven  in  this  first  month  the  residents  (if  the 
city  anil  tlieir  friends  in  tlie  Stati',  oppressed  and 
burdened  as  they  have  been  by  th*^  euurnious 


relief  Work  for  whicli  the  main  res|>onsibilitv 
has.  of  course,  fallen  upon  them,  have  ueverthe- 
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less  lost  no  timo  in  taking  up  the  problems  of 
reconstniclion.  Tlii'  Muyor's  Conitnittt'e  of  Fifty, 
appointed  to  ileal  witli  tlie  eiiiergeney  causeil  by 
the  iliaaster.  liml  8ul»  coniinitt^es  on  food-supply, 
housin<r  the  hoinelesis,  traii8|'ortution,  restoration 
of  retail  tru'ie.  anii  such  other  matters  as  have 
to  ilo  with  instant  n^licf  ami  restoration  of  or- 
derly povernnient.  W  ithin  seventeen  days,  how- 
evei'.  this  coiiiinittee  hatl  jrivfii  place  to  a  new 
Committee  of  Forty,  i-omposnl  lar<;ely  (»f  th(( 
same  men.  but  havin^r  no  8ul>-comniitte<»s  to  deal 
with  such  subjects  as  have  bi-en  named.  It  is 
worth  while  to  i'm|»hasize  this  Ity  cullinj;  the  roll 
of  the  new  sub  committees  :  Finance  ;  Assess- 
ment. Municipal  lievenue.  and  Ta.xation  ;  Muni- 
cipal liepartiiM'iits.  including  Police  ;  ."Special Ses- 
sionof  LegisUttuic  andState  Legislation  ;  Charter 
AmendmiMiis  :  Judiciary  ;  liuildin^  Laws  and 
(Jeneral  A  rchite<'tural  and  Engineering  Plans; 
Se<Mning  Structural  Material  ;  Public  HuiUlings 
(Municipal):  Public  Muiliiings  (Federal);  K.\- 
tending.  Widening,  and  (rrading  Streets  and  lie- 
storing  i'avements  ;  Parks  :  lb •.•<»•  rvt)irs,  IJoule- 
vards.  and  (leneral  Hcaulilication  ;  Sewers. 
Hnspitals.  and  Health  ;  Water- ."Supply  and  Fire 
Department;  llarlior  Fnuit.  Widls.  I)i'cks,  and 
Shipping:  Lighting  ami  Khctricity  ;  Transpor- 
tation ;  Permanent  Location  of  Chinatown  ;  Out- 
side Policing  ;  Library  and  ib-storatiun  Thereof ; 
Newspaper  and  Press;  Condemnation  of  Old 
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Uuihlings  ;  Hurnham  Plans;  Statis'.'cs  ;  Insur- 
ance. 

In  a  few  instances  the  names  of  committees 
remain  the  same,  but  with  an  entirely  new 
meaning.  Transportation,  for  e.xample,  was.  in  ' 
the  Committee  of  Fifty,  a  <-ojiimiitee  to  send 
destitute  persons  out  of  the  city.  In  tin-  new 
Comtnittee  of  Forty  it  is  a  conunittee  to  «leal 
with  the  steam  and  electric  railways.  The  orig- 
inal Finance  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  James  I). 
Phelan  is  chairman,  known  officially  as  the 
Financt*  Committee  of  Relief  au<l  H<'d  Cross 
Funds,  alone  remains  of  the  original  conunittees, 
i>i'  rather  isad<»pted  by  the  Committee  of  Forty, 
to  which  it  iiecomes  responsible,  while  a  new 
Finance  Committee,  lunb-r  the  chairmanship  of 
K.  H.  Ilarriman.  is  ap|K)inted  to  lake  up  the 
gigantic  tasks  of  financing  the  work  of  recon- 
struction. 

Continuity  has  been  given  to  the  work  which 
has  bei'u  done  and  that  which  is  now  in  prog- 
H'ss  by  the  uninterrupted  activities  of  the  mu- 
nicipal tb'partments.  and  on  the  sitle  of  volun- 
tary effort  by  the  Finance  Committee  of  Helief 
and  Hed  Cr«»8s  Funds,  which  is  responsible  for 
the  safeguarding  and  the  disbursement  of  the 
largf  relief  fund  which  has  l«een  created  hy 
voluntary  contributions.  This  committee,  origi- 
nally a|»pointed  l»y  Mayor  Schmit/.  in  consultation 
with  Mr.  Phelan,  whom  l;e  had  selecti  d  for 
chairman,  was  eidarged  l)y  the  addition  of  three 
members  selectetl  by  the  California  branch  of 
the  National  Ited  Cross,  and  was  made  officijdiy 
the  Finance  Committee  of  tin*  K«'d  ( 'ross.as  well 
as  of  the  Committee  of  Fifty,  with  the  untler- 
stan<ling  that  it  would  eventually  submit  its 
report  to  both  of  tin-  boilies  which  it  represents, 
and  tliat  its  accounts  would  lie  so  kept  that  they 
could  be  audil«>d  by  the  War  Department,  as  is 
conti'tnplated  liy  the  act  of  <"ongress  under 
which  the  Ketl  Cross  is  incorporated. 

No  reference  has  yet  lH»en  n:ade  to  the  agency 
wbi<-h  in  the  work  of  relief  and  sanitation  has 
iieen  in  the  nio.st  conspicuous  ]>lace  during  the 
first  few  wi-eks. — viz..  the  I'nited  States  army. 
In  the  temporary  absence  of  (»en.  A.  W.  tireely. 
the  comiiiaiiding  general  of  the  Division  of  tlie 
I'acili*".  the  n  sponsii lility  for  prompt  action  fell 
iipoJi  (Jen.  Frederick  Funston.  who  is  in  com- 
manil  <)f  the  Department  of  <'aIifornia.  one  of 
the  departments  comprising  the  division.  He 
promptly  placc'd  tlie  invaluable  8»'rvice3  of  his 
oflTu-ers  and  soMiers  at  the  disposal  of  tlie  civil 
authorities.  acc<-pting  directions  from  the  mayor, 
but  fighting  lire  ami  famine  with  characteristic 
energy  at  every  i>oint.  It  is  tinneoessary  to  tell 
again  the  story  of  the  losing  fight.  When  am- 
munition was  exhausted,  even  Bunker  llill  was 
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relinqui8hr'<J,  and  from  tlio 
ontsft  water,  tlic  only  anjinu- 
nition  witli  whicli  firo  ran  be 
fought,  was  lacking.  Dyna- 
mite accoinplishefl  Bonn'- 
thing,  but  even  dynamite 
gave  out.  and  it  was  tlie 
width  of  Van  Npss  Avenue 
that  enabled  a  last  success- 
ful  final  stand  t<>  l»e  made 
and  a  nurhMis  saved  for  the 
rebuilding  of  the  city. 

The  army  fought  tlio  fire 
as  the  allifg  of  the  people  of 
the  city,  and  even  while  it 
was  raging  openeil  its  hos- 
pitals and  tents  and  gave  of 
its  coinmissiiry  stores  and 
blankc'ts  for  tiie  refugees. 
There  was  no  hesitation  in 
Washington  in  giving  moral, 
official,  and  financial  support 
to  these  emergency  tneasures. 
A  million  dollars  was  spent 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  in 
purchasing  and  forwarding 
new  supplies  lu'lore  Con- 
gress could  act.  and  ( 'ongress 
has  never  acted  more  qtiickly 
or  g«'niM'ously  tlian  upon  tids 
occasion. 

(Jeneral  (ireely  returneil 
instantly  t<»  San  Krancisct). 
sacrificing  his  plan  for  at- 
tending his  daughti'r's  wed- 
ding, ami.  reserving  to  him- 
self the  (piestinns  of  policy 
involving  relations  iM-tween 
the  army  and  tin?  civil  au- 
thorities and  with  the  work 
of  Tolunlary  relit  f.  ri'st'ired 
to  General  Kunston  the  actual  <lirection  of  the 
trf)op8  in  and  about  San  Kratn  iH<'iuis  a  le^;itimate 
|>art  of  his  work  as  di-paitment  commander. 
Tlie  (piestions  of  {Kjlicy  were  serious,  and  oi  a 
<lelicate  nature,  re<juiring  tact,  faithful  «'ompli- 
ance  with  the  law  whenev«'r  pnssiMe.  and  yi»t  a 
willingness  to  face  new  situations  ami  aoci-pt  re- 
sponsibility for  unprecedented  ineasure.s. 

One  other  agency,  secninl  only  in  importance 
to  the  army,  must  not  be  overlooked,  the  pres- 
ence of  which  caused  one  of  the  numerous  com- 
plications with  which  (Jeneral  (Jreely.  (Jiivernnr 
Pardee,  and  Mayor  Schmit/.  have  had  t<i  tieal. 
This  is  the  National  (Juanl  of  California.  (Jov- 
ernor  Pardee  has  hel»l,  and  with  entire  justice, 
that  the  State  is  responsible  for  th"  maintenance 
uf  order,  and  Ua«  refused,  even  oii  the  re<iuest 
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«»f  tlio  mayor  and  the  Comnnttee  of  Fifty,  to 
withdraw  entirely  tht;  National  (iuartl.  An  ar- 
rangement was  soon  efTected  by  which  on(^  or 
more  of  the  districts  into  whi<-h  tlie  city  wa.s 
divided  for  military  purjuiscs  wer«>  to  lie  assignei] 
to  the  militia,  while  the  entire  responsibility  for 
such  military  force  as  was  necessary  in  Oakland 
and  other  places  affected  outside  i?an  Francisco 
was  also  assumed  by  them.  The  National  (Juard, 
like  the  army,  di'l  eflicicnt  work,  and  the  crit- 
icisms which  wore  showered  so  freely  in  the  news- 
pa|>er  dispatt'lics  and  current  rumors  of  the  first 
few  days  appear  to  have  ha'l  littli*.  if  any.  foun- 
(lation. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Mayor's  Food 
Committe*'.  of  which  an  influential  .Iewi.«sh  rabbi, 
Dr.  J.  \  oorsauger,  was  chairman,  and  among 
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wlioge  energetic  associates  were  John  Drunini 
anil  Oscar  Cooper,  tliero  sprang;  up  aliout  one 
iiundred  and  lilty  food  stations,  from  which 
food  was  jtiven  to  any  who  came.  At  tlu' 
ma.xinium.  live  imndn-d  tlrays  and  trui-ks  were 
enjpl<>y(>d  merely  in  supplying;  tlicso  slnlions. 
A  formal  request  was  made  liy  tlie  civil  and 
reli«>f  authorities  that  the  army  shouhl  Uikc; 
ovt-r  the  entire  resiKinsiMlity  for  receiving  foiul 
and  other  suppliet*.  whether  cons»ij;nt'd  to  the 
arujy  or  not,  and  to  this  request  (ieneral  (Jreely 
gave  proii]]>t  assent.  At  lirst  the  qiuirterninster 
only  ri-ceivrd  the  con.'-ignn»<  nt.s  at  tlie  docks 
and  railway  stations  an«I  tran.^^porled  them  to 
central  warehouses,  hut  a  few  day.s  later,  hy 
formal  request,  (Jeneral  Cin;uly  consented  to 
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become  responsible  also  for  tran8|K)rting  tlu-m 
from  the  warehouses  to  the  f«»od  stations.  The 
eeonomv  an<)  efliciency  of  the  government  ser- 
vice is  indicated  liy  tlie  fact  that  on  the  second 
day  after  this  transfer  the  numlx  r  of  teams  had 
bi-en  redtjced  from  five  hundred  to  less  than 
two  hundred.  efTei-ting  at  one  stroke  an  admin. 
istiJitive  economy  of  over  tliree  thousand  dollars 
a  day. 

In  this  simple  item  is  r<"flect<  d  the  entire  ar 
gument  for  the  course  which  was  adnpti  d.  The 
army  hail  tlie  organization,  the  equipjnent.  the 
trained  officers  and  men.  for  dealing  with  the 
situation,  and  no  one  else  ha<l  it  or  rould  create 
it  except  at  enurmous  ex|ten8e  and  with  in- 


evital)le  waste.  Tents,  blankets,  and  subsistence 
were  required  instantly.  The  army  had  thetn. 
anil  with  the  funds  promptly  voted  by  Congress 
at  its  dis|Misal  could  keep  an  almost  constant  in- 
flow of  them  in  ojieration  until  the  emergent 
need  was  supplied.  It  was  therefore  evident 
that  the  army  must  undertake  it. 

Dn  the  receipt  of  the  usual  precautionary  tele- 
grams from  the  War  Department  that  certain 
things  were  being  done  without  warrant  of  tlie 
law.  (ieneral  (Jreely  offered  in  writing  to  turn 
over  the  administration  of  the  stipplies  of  the 
National  lied  Cross.  I>ut  instant  assurance  was 
given  him  by  its  sjwcial  representative  that  this 
wouhl  be  physically  impossible,  and  that  in  the 
interests  of  humanity  it  was  imperative  that  the 
facilities  of  the  army  should  continue  to  \xi  at 
the  disposal  of  those  who  were  doing  the  relief 
work.  At  the  same  time  it  was  mutually  agreed 
that  the  responsibility  for  registration  and  dis- 
crimination am(»ng  those  who  applieil  for  relief, 
and  the  a-iministration  of'  any  relief  measures 
other  than  the  receiving,  storing,  and  trans{M>rt- 
ing  of  food,  clothing,  and  other  relief  stores, 
could  not  properly  devolve  on  the  army,  but  must 
Ix'  assumed  by  the  Red  Cross,  with  the  financial 
co«i|K'ration  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  Kehef 
and  Red  Cross  Funds. 

It  was  therefore  to  these  tasks  that  the  writer, 
as  spe<-ial  representative  of  the  National  Ked 
C'ross.  instructetl  by  its  presitb-nt.  the  Secretary 
of  War.  to  come  to  San  Francisco  for  this  pur- 
jxise.  a«ldressed  his  attention,  after  having  ai<ied 
in  efTeeting  a  concentration  of  all  large  relief 
funds  in  the  hamls  of  the  Finance  Committee 
and  seciirin;:  the  neces.sary  coordination  of  the 
numerous  voluntary  agencies  which  were  rea<ly 
and  an.xious  to  do  what  was  most  necessarv  and 

helpful. 

The  conditions  of  the  proltlenis  to  be  faced 
were  : 

Theextraonlinary  number  of  persons  suihlenly 
beri'ft  of  their  homes,  furniture,  clothing,  and 
means  <»f  livelihood.  When  the  army  assunietl 
charge  of  the  distribution  of  foo4l  there  were  req- 
uisitions daily  for  two  hundre<i  and  sixty  thon- 
.>*and  Tuen,  women,  and  children.  There  were 
probably  not  actually  so  many  persons  receiving 
free  food,  but,  including  the  leakage  from  thefts 
and  waste  for  several  days  in  the  beginning  of 
May.  this  amount  of  food  was  supplied  from  the 
wari'hou.ses  of  the  cojumissary  department. 

The  sudden  cessation  of  employment.  Tlie 
clearing  of  «h'hris  did  not  begin  promptly  be- 
cause of  the  uncertainties  in  regard  to  insurance. 
l'ro]»erty-owners  were  in  doubt  whether  the  con- 
ditions shoiiUl  not  n-main  as  they  were  until  it 
could  be  definitely  ascertained  whether  their 
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particular  iinlividual  Iosspr  w«re  duo  t<>  firo  or  u» 
earih<iuaUe.  Moreover,  tin*  moving  of  the  </ff>n'n 
could  not  iK'gin  until  facilities  had  iK^en  proviiled 
for  disposing  of  it.  and  this  involveil  preliminary 
extension  of  steam  railway  lines. 

Till!  absence  nf  restaurant*,  markets,  groceries, 
and  other  retail  or  wholesale  provision  stores. 
Even  those  wlio  had  money  or  cre<lit  conhi  not 
buv  without  traveling  lone  often  utt4M-ly  iiii- 
po88ii>le.  iiiKtan«'e.s.  All  the  railways  were  exert- 
ing their  utmost  capacity  to  handle  the  relief 
supplies,  and  it  was  imp(»ssii>le  for  regular 
tlealers,  even  if  they  could  secure  storerooms,  to 
obtain  provisions. 

Finally,  the  j)sychuU»gical  element  cannot  bo 
disregarded.  I'cople  found  themselves  in  strange 
surroundings.  Kaudlies  were  separat<>d.  Kvery 
one  had  new  neighlxirs.  The  nerves  were  tin- 
strung.  Slight  daily  sliocks  kept  aiivo  the 
sensations  of  the  original  catastrophe.  Kven 
a(-<{uaintances  looke<l  unfamiliar.  No  one  kn«'W 
whether  the  banks  were  solvent,  and  the  neci'S- 
sity  for  the  cooiing  of  vaults  gav<'  a  welcome 
reprieve  to  their  directors  while  they  (■ounte<l 
their  assets.  Saloons  were  closed,  fortunately 
for  j>eace  and  onier.  but  the  suihl'-n  conjpul.s«»ry 
change  of  <irinking  habits  iloul>tless  helped  to 
produce  in  some  the  da/ed  condition  in  which, 
for  one  ri'ason  or  another,  every  one  confessed 
that  he  occasionally  found  himself.  It  must  be 
said,  however,  that  the  people  did  not  lose  their 
heads.  From  the  mayor  ami  the  ndlilary  officers 
down  to  the  Initidilest  families  in  the  Totrero 
there  have  been  a  sanity,  a  good  humored  acipii- 
escence  in  the  hardships  of  the  situation,  ami  an 
optimism  which  are  in.spiiing.  Nor  must  it  be 
itnagined  because  there  h:is  been  little  complaint 
and  no  disorder  that  there  have  been  no  priva- 
tions, and  that  tin*  entire  afTair  is  nothing  more 
than  a  holi<lay  in  camp.  It  is  true  that  the  out- 
<l(K)r  life  in  this  dinuite  is  in  it.self  beneficial  to 
the  health  and  s)>irits.  an  l  that  the  reversion  to 
a  simple  manner  of  life  has  its  advantages  ;  but 
the  monotony  of  tht;  uncooked  foo.l.  the  cold, 
drenching  rain  on  some  nights  while  there  were 
many  still  under  miserable  light  canvas  which 
gave  almost  no  protection,  the  prohibition  of 
the  use  of  unboiled  water  an«l  the  absence  of  any 
facilities  for  boiling  it,  the  long,  dreary  wait  in 
the  bread  line  for  a  quarter  of  a  million  ]>eopIe 
scarcely  any  of  whom  had  ever  asked  charity 
in  their  lives.  —  these  things  are  a  joke  only 
to  those  who  have  in  them  the  got^l  stuff  of 
a  frontier  jdiilosophy.  The  question  now  is 
whether  the  patience  and  th»'  un»juencha1)le 
spirit  of  all  these  people  will  endure  to  the  end 
of  the-ex|>erience.  and  whether  the  ])ro<'ess  of 
absorption  into  normal  industrial  life  will  take 
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place  with  tin?  rapidity  and  completeness  which 
are  essential  if  San  Franrisco  is  to  remain  whait 
it  has  been,  ami  to  become  what  it  h:is  seemed 
to  promise.  Of  this  I  have  no  iloulit.  although 
the  herculean  unilertaking  is  certainly  unique 
in  the  history  of  great  disasters. 

Karly  in  May  tliere  was  a  very  substantial  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  applicants  for  fotnl  at 
many  of  the  station.s.  beginning  with  Sunday, 
the  l.'Uh.  rations  were  issm-d  on  alternate  days 
only,  and  only  to  thost?  who  had  been  properly 
regi.»4tpred  and  had  been  given  fond  eanls.  We 
then  took  up  actively  the  more  constructive  re- 
lief of  intlividuals  and  families,  which  will  speed- 
ily become  the  principal  part  of  the  relief  work. 

On  May  4  the  writer  sul'mitted  to  tin;  Finance 
Committee  of  Relief  and  Hed  ("loss  Funds  a 
communication  outlining  a  general  policy  for  the 
use  of  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  commit- 
tee, which  was  considered  at  a  conference  at- 
tended, on  invitation,  by  <»overnor  I'ardee,  Mayor 
Sclnnitz.  (Jeneral  (Jreely.  Archl'ishop  Uiordan, 
Mr.  E.  II.  llarriman.  Mr.  J.  F.  Moors,  and  Mr. 
.lacob  Furth.  of  Boston,  and  a  few  other  gentle- 
men. I)eside8  a  reasonably  full  n'pn'sentation  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  .\fteran  informal  «li8- 
cussion,  relating  chiefly  to  the  recommendation 
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about  relief  employment,  Uie  lettiM-  was  rt>fi-ri-i'«I 
to  a  coMmiitfpp  cojijiistiiig  of  Arclihishop  Rior- 
(Inn,  Governor  ranieo,  Mr.  Harriuian,  Dr.  Voor- 
Sanger,  and  the  writer.  This  committee  met 
immediately  aft^r  tlio  U'ljonrnmont  of  t!ir  cin- 
ference,  ami  agreed  unaniinoualy  upon  the  fol- 
lowing report,  wbieh  was  submittetl  on  the  foI> 
lowing  day  to  tlie  Finance  Committee  and 
adopted  without  a  dissenting  voice  : 

The  conimanicaUon  aubmitted  to  the  Finance  Coni- 
niittee  hj  t>r.  Edward  T.  iDerine  and  referred  to  this 

coiiiiiiittt'O  for  cniisiclpnitinii  cdnlniiied  »lx  rtHomnuTi- 
datiniiH,  all  of  wtiich  meet  wit  ii  our  approval  except  thiit 
relating  to  etiierg«>ncy  employ  tiieut  for  men  and  women, 
which  we  oonsider  inadvisable. 

ReRtatlni?  the  Rnfi!Ke«tlonM  whfeh  we  Indone,  and  aa- 

MliniiiK  th;it  tlii'  suii[)ly  of  fmxl  ikiiil  of  clothing  will  ho 
cutiliiiuetl  until  tlie  tibMilut«  iieetl  iit  ihese  diri'cttuiui  is 
met,  we  n'sjHJCt fully  rfH^oinniend  : 

I.  — ^That  the  opening  of  cheap  reKtauranta  be  en- 
counmwt  and  facilitated  by  the  ttale  to  retponmble  per- 
sons at  iiniiy  cojitrjict  price.**  of  htiv  .siirplu''  stores  now* 
iohand  or  cn  route,  the  proceeds  to  lie  turuetl  into  the 
relief  fund,  to  be  expended  in  the  purciiase  of  the  same 
or  other  supplies,  ah  the  FinanoB  Committee  or  Ite  pur- 
cbaNing  agent-s  nmy  direct. 

II.  — TliHt  definite  ptov  i-.ioti  }»■  tii,«<lc  fm-  the  iiuiin- 
tenance  of  the  perniauent  private  hnspitulH  wiiich  are 
In  poeition  (o  care  for  free  patientM  by  the  payment  at 
the  rate  of  ten  dollars  per  week  for  the  care  of  patients 
who  are*unal)le  to  pay,  and  that  after  an  accurate  esti- 
mate has  l»eeti  made  of  the  nuinlK  r  of  In-ds  in  on'ii  lios- 
pital  a  sufficient  sum  be  appropriate*!  for  this  purposic. 

III.  — That  provision  be  mcKle  on  Home  carefully  de- 
vised plan  for  the  care  during  the  coming  year  of 
convalescent  patieuts,  and  for  the  care  of  aged  and 
infirm  persons  for  whom  there  is  not  already  aufflclent 
provision. 

IV.  — That  on  the  basis  of  the  regbitmtlott  now  In 

progress  and  siih?'ff|iiriif  inquiry  into  the  fjictn  in  »inch 
cases  s|jecial  reliet  iu  thu  furiii  of  tools,  iiiipleiiteut'S, 
household  fiirnitur(>,  and  scwiiig-niachincs,  or  in  any 
other  form  which  may  bo  approved  by  the  committee, 
be  supplied  to  individuals  and  families  found  to  be  In 
iif'd  of  such  relief  ;  that  the  adntinistration  of  this  spe- 
cial relief  fund  bv  intruste<I  txi  a  committee  of  seven 
members  to  1k>  apiMjinte<l  ))y  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  with  sach  paid  senrioe  at  its  disposal 
as  the  special  relief  committee  may  And  neeesnry,  and 
tfi.ii  lis  so<in  as  pra<'t icahlf  n.  (Icfliiift'  date  V>e  flxe<l  after 
which  applications  fur  aid  from  the  Kelief  and  U«d 
Crass  Funds  cannot  be  considered, 

Tht;  registration  wes  intmsted,  as  early  as 
April  'J.'),  to  Dr.  C.  C.  Plelin.  of  tiie  rniveraity 
of  California,  and  was  foinplete«l  in  tlie  second 
week  of  May,  with  the  aasiatauce  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Charitiea  ami  a  large  corps  of  public- 
pcIkkiI  t<  nrliPfs  '.vliose  servi<-«'H  were  teiiden-d  by 
the  (iupcriatcndcud  of  bcUoola,  Mr.  A,  Honco- 


vieri.  I'lie  issue  of  food  tickets  was  bashed  ii;>on 
til  is  registration  as  soon  as  it  was  ronipletod,  as 
weii  as  tiic  larger  questions  of  more  constructire 
relief  contemplated  in  the  fobrth  section  of  the 

report. 

The  etDpluyiiicnt  bureau  was  opened  on  May 
1,  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Labor 

('oinmissioner,  Mr.  W.  V.  Stafford.  At  this 
writing  tlie  bureau  has  been  more  Pticrrss^fnl  in 
registering  applicants  for  work  than  ui  iinuiug 
employment  for  tbem.  It  was  hoped  in  May 
that  etnploynient  on  a  more  cr)tn?Tiensijrat<»  fcale 
would  be  offered,  Imt  there  was  nothing  in 
the  situation  to  encourage  tlie  idea  that  there 
would  bi?  immediately  any  large  .Iciuand  for  ini 
ported  labor.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
San  Francisco  Ims  suddenly  greatly  reduced  its 
popnlation,  its  industries^  its  availabh*  dwellings^ 
its  transportation  facilities,  and  all  its  machinery 
for  commercial  and  industrial  a<.-tivity.  These 
things  will  return,  bat  they  cannot  bo  rebuilt  in 
a  month.  Municipal  exTieiiilitiircs  ni'ist  be,  and 
aru  to  be,  reduced,  and  although  there  need  be 
none  of  the  distressing  features  of  an  indtis- 
trial  depression,  it  must  be  recoj;niaed  tiiat  ihr- 
scale  of  employment  and  of  biisinotis  is  tern 
porarily  reduced  by  forces  beyond  immediate 
control. 

Til  is  is  not  the  time  for  any  one  to  attempt  t<> 
distribute  credit  for  the  progress  made  iu  tiie 
first  six  weeks  after  the  disaster.    Indeed,  where 

all  have  done  well  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  will 
ever  be  possible  to  tell  who  most  deserves  gpe- 
cial  mention  in  this  connection.  The  Cali.''urnia 
branch  of  the  Red  Cross,  le<l  by  Juilge  W.  W. 
Morrow  antl  Mrs.  .1.  F.  Merrill,  lias  f  il'owed  a 
course  which  is  eutilled  to  the  highest  praiK. 
The  Red  Cross,  the  Associated  Charities,  snd 
many  other  agencies  which  might  have  insisted 
u]»«)n  separate  recognition  and  independent  ac- 
tion have  merged  their  resource.**  anil  their  jicr- 
sonal  service  under  tlie  inspiring  programme  of 
organization  that  is  coordination  of  Torres  r  itl jt 
than  urgauization  that  is  exploitation  of  separate 
interests.  An  impartial  story  of  what  has  hap- 
jMrned.  howi  ver,  i?;  promis.  ii  }iy  tlie  early  cres* 
tion  of  a  Committee  on  History,  which  diligently 
began  the  collection  of  matt^rials  before  the 
ashes  of  the  fire  were  cold.  (>f  th:s  coniinittci 
the  distinguished  historian.  Trof.  II.  Morse 
Stephens,  is  a  meml>er,  anil  there  are  asfiociatod 
with  him  some  of  the  most  capable  of  the  young 
iiicTi  wi  n  Wi  re  in  the  thick  of  the  relief  work 
from  th(>  bcgiouing, 
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THE  PAN-AMERICAN  CONFERENCE  AT  RIO. 

BY  CHARLES  M.  PEPPER. 

[Mr.  Pepper  wns  one  of  the  delegates  to  tlie  conference  helil  in  Mexico  in  M<0\,  nfterwanl  visite<l  the  conn- 
trie«»  of  S<inth  and  ('entral  America  as  I'nitetl  States  coniinisHiuner  to  reiJort  ou  the  Pan-American  Railway,  and 
Is  an  authority  on  I^tiu-American  affalrH.— The  Edituu.] 


THERE  is  motive  ami  sijjnificance.  both  for 
tlie  ciiuntrifs  of  th«*  wt-atern  Ijeinispliere 
an<l  for  Eiintpe.  in  the  Third  International  Amer- 
ican Confcrenco.  which  meets  in  Rio  Janeiro  in 
July.  It  shouKl  be  understoo*!  that  this  inter- 
national asnembly  is  a  conference,  and  not  a  con- 
Ijress.  It  will  discuss  a  wi<l<'  range  of  topics,  will 
debate  some  delicate  questions,  will  adopt  various 
resolutions,  will  make  certain  recommendations, 
anil  some  of  its  aspirati.m.s  will  l>e  translated  into 
the  form  of  treaties:  but  it  will  not  legislate. 

The  third  conference  has  a  broader  scope  than 
the  first,  which  was  held  in  Washington  in  I  sSD- 
!M),  or  than  the  second,  which  met  in  the  city  of 
Mexico  in  11M)1.  This  enlarged  field  is  partly 
the  culmination  of  tlie  series  of  conference.*!  and 
partly  the  result  of  new  world  wide  coiulitions 
which  have  arisen.  In  the  first  Hague  confer- 
ence, no  Latin  . \mericnn  nation.  exc«'pt  Mexico, 
was  thought  worthy  of  p;»rticipation.  Tin*  Mexi- 
can gathering,  ignoring  the  slight,  took  measures 
for  bringing  all  the  rej>ul>lics  of  the  western  hem- 
ispiiere  within  the  sjdiere  of  the  international 
peace  activities  of  which  jhe  Hague  tribiimil,  by 
•common  consent,  is  to  become  tlie  agent.  The 
Rio  Janeiro  assembly,  being  held  in  advance  of 


the  second  Hague  conference,  will  conduct  its 
deliberations  with  the  knowledge  tiiatsuch  (jUes 
tions  discussed  as  do  not  affect  solelv  the  new 
world  will  also  be  before  the  Hague  confen-tice. 

There  is  especial  fitness  in  holding  the  Third 
Pan- .American  Tonference  in  the  capital  of  Mra 
zil.  The  first  one.  held  in  Washington,  wa.s  a 
tribute  to  the  great  republic  whose  basis  is  the 
inlu'ritauce  of  A  nglo  •  ."^axon  institutions.  The 
second  gathering,  <'elebrating  its  sessions  in  the 
country  which,  uiuier  the  guidance  of  Porfirio 
Diaz,  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  century, 
lias  taken  a  foremost  place  in  the  council  of 
nations,  was  a  tribute  to  the  ."^pani.sh-.Vmer- 
ican  countries.  The  third  assemldy.  being  h«'ld 
in  that  nation  whose  language,  traditions,  and 
people  are  o{  the  Portugue.<e  branch  of  the 
Latin-American  family,  anil  whose  political  his- 
tory differs  so  markedly  from  its  neighbors  both 
in  the  long  continuance  of  a  conservative  nu>n- 
archy  and  in  tlu-  peaceful  transition  from  the 
forms  of  monarchy  to  the  forms  of  a  n-public 
under  the  iiifiuenceof  the  school  of  French  po^i- 
tivist  political  philosophers,  is  a  recognition  of 
the  further  composite  race  elements  which  con- 
stitute the  nations  of  the  western  hemisphere. 
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By  having;  the  conferenco  meet  in  the  capital 
of  11  rt'public  whose  territorial  aroa  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  the 
8()lenilid  city  which  possesses  the  most  magnifi- 
cent harbor  in  tlie  world,  and  wiiich  in  its  recent 
physical  transfonnation  lias  shown  the  possibili- 
ties of  j^reut  centers  of  po|iulation  under  trop- 
ical skies,  the  gt-ntiinent  of  fraternity  will  be 
stren,i;thened.  while  tlio  presence  of  the  delegates 
from  fifteen  or  sixteen  otiier  Anierican  repuldics 
will  serve  to  make  tlie  government  and  i\\e  people 
of  Brazil  feel  that  their  [)lacc  in  the  progress  of 
the  western  world  is  rt-alizcd.  The  environment 
will  be  sympathetic,  and  the  associations  will  be 
beneficial.  In  international  diplomacy  further 
force  will  be  given  the  deliberations  of  the  Uio 
conference,  since  the  most  eminent  of  Hraxilian 
diplomats.  Haron  Hio  Hranco.  the  John  Hay  of 
Brazil,  is  now  the  minister  of  foreign  ri'lations. 

The  work  of  the  conference,  as  it  has  been 
hiid  out  in  the  very  complete  programme  adopt- 
ed, while  covering  a  variety  of  topics,  may  be 
brought  within  two  general  heads.  These  re- 
late to  aljstract  principles  toward  the  realiza- 
tion of  which,  at  the  most,  all  that  can  be  ex- 
pected is  some  a]>i>roach.  and  to  questions  of  a 
practical  ami  material  character,  such  as  relate 
to  trade,  industry,  and  commercial  intercourse. 

A!t.MKI>  KXKOUCKMK.NT  OF  COXTMACT8. 

Emphasis  will  be  laid  on  the  j>roposition  to 
discuss  the  doctrine  formulated  by  the  cele- 
braleil  authority  on  international  law  whom 
Latin  America  has  given  to  the  world, — Carlos 
Calvo.  of  Argentina.  This  in  its  nak«'d  form  is 
the  denial  of  the  l  ight  of  creditor  nations  to  en- 
force, by  war  on  ilie  d«'l(lor  nations,  contractual 
oldigations.  It  has  appeared  in  the  undertone 
(>f  di-bates  in  pn-vi'ius  conferences.  Imt  this  is 
the  first  time  that  it  has  been  accepte<l  as  a 
specific  subject  of  discu.ssion.  There  is  addi- 
tional significance  in  the  terms  in  which  the 
subject  is  to  be  discussed. — that  is.  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  submitting  it  to  the  Hague  confer- 
ence willi  a  view  to  having  that  Ixxly  also  con- 
sider to  what  extent,  if  any.  such  collection 
is  jiermissible.  Disguised  under  cmiventional 
forms,  the  bald  question  will  be  approached 
whether  European  nations  ])ropose  to  hold  dis- 
tinctly to  the  doctrine  of  gunboats  as  collection 
agents.  Withciut  anticipating  the  action  at  The 
Hague,  it  may  be  presumetl  that  an  international 
conference  composed  principally  of  cn-ditor  na- 
tions will  not  be  dis]>ose<l  to  accept  unriualifiedly 
the  dictum  of  an  international  body  the  majority 
of  wliDse  members  are  debtor  nations,  and  no 
dire<'t  answer  may  be  given  to  this  query,  yet 
the  mere  fact  of  a  pan-American  conference 


bringing  it  to  the  notice  of  the  Hague  conference 
may  have  a  substantial  outcome  in  preventing 
overt  acts  and  in  lessening  the  excus<.'s  for  war. 

Tiie  proposition  will  be  useful  in  another  sense. 
It  will  serve  to  bring  home  to  the  various  Latin- 
American  governments  their  own  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, and  on  such  of  them  as  are  n<>t 
ready  to  accept  President  Roosevelt's  assertion 
that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  not  to  be  used  as  a 
shield  for  «lefaulting  debtors  it  will  enforce  the 
necessity  of  calling  a  halt  in  reckless  and  some- 
times corrupt  debt-plunging,  with  the  corruption 
equally  divided  between  groups  of  Euiopean 
financiers  backed  by  their  governments  and  of- 
ficials of  the  contracting  republics  who  for  their 
own  aggrandizement  are  willing  to  involve  their 
countries  in  contracts  impossible  of  fulfillment. 
The  discussion  undoubtedly  will  be  valuable  in 
the  spirit  of  emulation  which  it  will  develop  on 
the  part  of  the  Latin- American  republics  to  show 
that  in  the  fidelity  with  which  they  have  ful- 
filled their  oliligatious  they  cannot  bo  considered 
within  the  scope  of  the  present  European  prac- 
tice as  to  debt-collection,  assuming  that  it  is  to 
prevail  over  the  Calvo  contention.  When  the 
Argentine  Republic,  in  1902.  ]>aid  the  last  in- 
stallment of  a  debt  due  English  bondholders, 
which  had  been  contracted  in  l.si»4,  it  gave  a 
very  practical  proof  of  the  caution  which  should 
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be  exercised  by  creditors  who  nssunie  that  tem- 
porary default  means  di'liniti;  n-jnidiation.  The 
area  of  Latin  America  wliich  may  lie  considered 
as  within  the  sphere  of  debt-default  is  becoming 
so  small  that  it  is  worth  while  to  have  the  sub- 
ject before  the  Rio  and  the  Haj;ue  conferences 
if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  exhibit  tliis  fiu-t. 

ARBITRATIOK  FOB  PECINIAKY  CLAIMS. 

Included  in  the  pro>rrammo  of  the  Rio  con- 
ference and  related  to  the  question  of  debts  is  a 
resolution  recommending  the  extension  for  a 
further  period  of  five  years  of  the  treaty  of 
arbitration  for  pecuniary  claims  which  was 
airreed  ujwn  at  the  Mexican  conference.  an<l 
whieh  was  made  effective  by  its  ratification  by 


HON.  wit.LiAM  I.  m  riiA.NAS. 


<r)iairman  itt  the  United  Htatex  deleimtion.) 

a  sufficient  number  of  republics,  including  the 
Tniied  Stat«?8.  Threading  their  way  through  a 
labyrinth  of  complications,  among  which  was 
tiie  aini.itii>u8  plan  of  an  international  claims 
tribunal,  and  aLsn.  in  disguised  form,  th(!  accept- 
ance of  the  Calvo  contention,  the  delegates 
finally  came  into  daylight  and  blazed  a  path 
through  the  jun<;lo  of  conflicting  principles, 
national  distrusts,  and  selfish  demands.  Mr. 
Joatjuin  I),  t'asasus,  the  . Mexican  ambassador, 
in  an  address  before  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science,  declared  that  this 


HON.  JOAqrtx  D.  rA8A8t^8. 

iMcxirnn  ainhnx-wdiir  t<i  tin-  I'liiti-d  .''tnlfH  nnd  chKirman 
of  thf  Comrnlttev  on  l'ri>Kritiiinic  of  the  conforence.) 


treaty  of  pecuniary  claims  alone  would  perpetu- 
attr  tlie  name  of  the  Mexican  conference  in  ))i8- 
tory.  an«l  the  judgment  of  jurists  and  pultiicists 
aflirms  this  opinion.  The  Rio  conference  with- 
otu  doubt  will  recomnjend  tlie  extension  of  the 
treaty,  arid  in  doing  so  will  find  many  of  its 
difliculties  simplified. 

The  topics  relating  to  arbitration,  the  codifu-a- 
tion  of  i)ublic  and  private  law,  naturalization,  and 
the  like,  are  too  broad  for  specific  treatment  in  this 
artii'le,  but  it  may  be  observed  that  the  .Me.xican 
conference  covered  very  fully  the  possibilities 
of  arbitration  atid  their  application  through 
the  Hague  triliunal.  Tlie  heart  of  the  whole 
(juestion  as  it  appears  to  the  weaker  rejmblics  is 
to  secure,  not  aci|uiescence  in  the  abstract  prin- 
ciple, but  the  translation  into  a  ]»osilive  i>olicy 
of  the  doctrine  that  a  weaker  nation  should  have 
an  eipial  right  of  arliitralion  with  a  stronger  one. 
As  8e<'n  by  them,  great  nations  whoso  powers 
and  resources  are  so  nearly  e<iual  as  to  make 
the  outcome  of  an  appeal  to  arms  doubtful  will 
have  the  most  powerful  m<»tive  for  exhaust- 
ing all  the  means  of  diplonuicy  in  order  to  se- 
cure arbitration  rather  than  risk  the  enormous 
commercial  destruction  and  the  prodigious  finan- 
cial losses  for  which  there  may  be  no  indem- 
nity compensation  in  the  event  of  victory.  But 
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with  a  small  country  which  is  at  variance  with 
a  bijfger  one  this  motive  does  not  exist,  or  is  at 
best  a  weak  one. 

HEXKFIT8  TO  TOMMERrE. 

Of  the  secon'l  group  of  topics,  iho-sc  relating 
to  coiiiniorcial  intercourse,  the  value  is  nwt  yet 
un<l(rr8too«l  in  the  Uniteil  States,  thougli  com- 
mercial intercourse  was  the  gui<iing  purpose  of 
Mr.  niaine  when  he  called  the  first  conlerence. 
Th«>  prominence  which  these  suhjccts  will  have 
at  Hio  should  he  beneficial  in  focusing  the  inter- 
est of  the  peoi)le  of  this  country  on  the  trade  of 
the  western  hemisi>here  in  its  complete  geograj>h- 
icul  radius,  and  in  the  area  which  is  brought 
within  the  diri'ct  sphere  of  the  Panama  ("anal. 
"When  they  rellect  that  tlio  United  States  of 
it.s  annual  e.xpnrts  sends  g'JdO.OOO.OOO  to  Latin 
j\merica.  and  that  these  exports  have  grown  to 
this  volume  from  about  (juJO.OOO.OoO  in  l.s<»n, 
wIm'U  the  first  conference  was  held,  they  may 
have  a  better  ajipreciation  of  the  value  of  pan- 
American  assem'olies  to  commerce  in  the  gen- 
eral principles  which  may  be  formulattnl,  and 
which  are  the  basis  of  peaceful  international  in- 
tercourse, and  also  in  tlie  direct  and  specific 
measures  for  the  development  of  trade. 


now.  JOAQFIM  WABITO. 

(Brtt*nian  atnhH«sfidor  to  t\\v  I'nited  States  and  chnirtrati 
of  till-  Hnizlllun  d<'li-tf»li<>n.> 


HON.  TITLIO  I.AI(l«INA<i.V. 

(CommlaHionor  In  Conirrtjsw  for  Porto  Klco  atiU  dvloKute  to 
the  conference.) 

These  specific  measures  are  wide  in  extent, 
but  they  have  the  common  purpose  of  fostering 
commerce,  and  from  some  of  them  the  direct  l>ene- 
(its  are  already  beginning  to  flow.  The  "Wash- 
ington and  the  Mexican  conferences  gave  an  im- 
pulse and  a  practical  turn  to  the  entirely  feasible 
plan  of  the  Tan-American  Railway,  which  still 
enjoys  the  cooperation  of  Henry  G.  Davis  and 
Andrew  Carnegie,  distinguished  captains  of  in- 
dustry who  from  the  beginning  have  been  its 
unswerving  champions.  The  report  to  be  pre- 
sentetl  by  the  rermanent  Committee  to  the  Hio 
conference  in  showing  the" progress  that  is  mak- 
ing undoubtedly  will  give  fresh  encouragement 
to  action  along  international  lines. 

The  various  measures  for  the  simplification  of 
customs  and  consular  laws  and  the  work  carried 
on  under  the  agency  of  the  liureau  of  .\merican 
Hepublics  are  subjects  of  very  practical  aj>p!ica- 
tion,  anil  related  to  them  is  the  matter  of  quar- 
antine, in  which  a  genuine  advance  has  Wen 
made  toward  international  cooperation.  Coop- 
erative quarantine  is  one  of  the  very  definite 
means  for  strengthening  commercial  intercourse, 
and  the  Rio  conference  will  have  before  it  the 
steps  taken  in  accor»lance  with  recommendations 
of  the  previous  conferences,  which  now  require 
additional  measures  in  order  to  make  theiu  fully 
effective. 
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"What  may  b©  described 
as  the  new  rehition  of  the 
United  States  to  the  other 
republics  of  this  heniispliere 
is  a  trade  one.  It  may  he 
said  that  after  twenty  years 
the  United  States  lias 
grown  up  to  Mr,  Blaine's 
ideas.  The  time  is  coming 
when  tliere  will  be  a  sur- 
plus of  capital  which  can- 
not find  sufficiently  profit- 
able einpluyiiient  at  home. 
This  must  overflow,  and  the 
natural  overflow  is  to  the 
neigliboring  count rie.s.  »le- 
veloping  their  yet  tiiit-.x- 
ploited  resources,  sharing 
in  their  increasing  com- 
merce, and  at  a  later  stage 
financing  their  national 
debts.  For  all  this  a  bet- 
ter common  understanding 
is  necessary,  and  this  is  im- 
mensely promoted  by  inter- 
national American  confer- 
ences. 

SECRETAKY    Koox's  VISIT  TO 
SOfTU  AMEIUCA. 

The  new  position  of  the 
United  States  will  \ni  shown 
by  the  presence  of  one  of 
its  most  distinguished  ])ub- 
licists.  The  attendance  of 
Secretary  Hoot  ut  the  open- 
ing sessions  of  the  Kio  con- 
ference will  be  far  more 
than  a  compliment.  It  will 
be  a  specific  recognitii'U  i>y 
the  United  ."^tates  of  the 
intimate  place  which  pan- 
American  relations  now 

take  in  our  foreign  affairs,  intimate  both  po- 
litically and  commercially.  Tins  significance 
is  further  shown  by  the  intention  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  proceed  from  Uio  Jan«'iro 
to  the  other  South  American  countries.  The 
intuition  displayed  l>y  Mr.  Root  when  as  Sec- 
retary of  War  in  «lealing  with  Cuba  he  was 
able  to  grasp  the  different  view-puint  of  Latin 
races  and  the  different  standard  of  Latin  insti- 
tutions will  find  abundant  field  for  exercise  in 
his  South  American  journey.  His  trip  and  his 
intercourse  with  the  public  men  of  the  Latin- 
American  republics  cannot  fail  to  wiilen  his 
own  horizon  and  to  put  him  in  sympathetic 
touch  with  these  environments.    His  presence 


ROX.  KLIHU  ROOT.  flRTHCTAKV  <>r  STATB. 

(Wlio  will  attend  the  upenlnt;  s^eMsions  of  the  fonferenre.) 

will  enable  liim  to  remove  many  of  the  causes 
of  distrust  that  now  exist,  ami  to  clear  away 
mis<-oiic»'pli<ms  that  from  time  to  time  arise 
through  ignorance  of  the  aims  and  policy  of  tlie 
United  States,  and  will  tlius  lay  the  foundation 
fiif  tlie  commercial  and  financial  expansion  of 
which  this  country  is  at  the  threshold. 

While  the  vusit  of  tin;  Secretary  of  State  will 
thus  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  our  Latin-Amer- 
ican neighbors  and  will  help  to  educate  them 
concerning  the  l.'nited  States,  its  eiiucational 
influence  will  be  vastly  wider  when  exerted  at 
hom<'.  Though  a  regrettable  ignorance  exists  in 
Latin  America  concerning  the  United  Slates, 
the  ignorance  in  the  United  States  concerning 
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knowl«'«lnre  would  l»e  suffick'nt  compensation. 
Hut  the  fducation  will  not  be  confined  to  mere 
geo^rapliy.  It  will  help  tf)  open  the  eyes  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  comnuTce  and 
trade,  and  will  clear  away  many  of  their  mis- 
takes and  misconceptions. 

Tlio  visit  of  Secretary  lioot.  therefore,  may  be 
hailed  as  the  dawn  of  a  new  inter- American  life. 
The  general  policy  of  this  country  the  .Secretary 
in  a  graceful  after-dinner  address  lias  already 
set  forth  when  he  proposed  a  toast  to  the  sister- 
hood of  American  republics  with  the  sentiment : 

May  the  indei)en«lence.  the  free«lom,  and  the  righta 
of  tlie  lenst  mid  weakest  1m*  ever  re!«|>erted  e<|ually  with 
the  rights  of  the  .stroiiKeNt.  and  may  we  all  do  oar 
Hhnre  toward  the  builditiK  up  of  n  sound  and  enlight- 
ened |iiiblic  opinion  of  the  Americns  which  Khali  every- 
where, upon  both  continenl!i.  uiiKbtily  prf>iiiote  the 
reign  of  peiice,  of  onier,  and  of  justice  iu  every  Ameri- 
can republic. 

This  is  the  true  American  policy.  an<l.  above 
all.  the  true  jxjlicy  for  the  T'nited  States. 

rKHSONXKJ.  OF  THK  COXFEKEXCE. 

Tn  selecting  delegate's.  President  Roosevelt 
showed  a  jtruper  reganl  to  the  fpialifications  ne- 
ces!<ary  for  represeiitalion  in  the  conference. 
These  (pialifications  include  knowledge  of  the 
language  and  institutions  of  Latin  America. 
William  I.  Huchanan.  the  chairman  of  the  dele- 
gation, has  the  recrd  of  achievement  in  diplc 
matic  capacity  as  minister  to  the  Argentine  Ke- 


Latin  .\merica  is  much  more  dense,  and  the 
prejtidices  are  as  deep  and  as  discreditable.  It 
may  l>o  said  that  the  .\inerican  people  in  a  b<«ly 
•will  be  making  this  journey  with  Secretary  Koot. 
If  there  were  no  other  good  to  be  derived,  the 
advantage  in  the  increase  of  their  geographical 
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public  and  to  the  republic  of  Panama,  and  the 
advantago  of  mombership  in  the  Mexican  ron- 
ference.  where  his  conciliatory  and  guiding  in- 
fluence WAS  a  forceful  factor.  There  is  peculiar 
appropriateness  in  the  selection  of  Mr.  Tulio 
Larrinaga.  the  Commissioner  from  Porto  Rico 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  while  Mr. 
James  8.  Harlan,  also,  lias  the  benefit  of  familiar- 
ity with  .^panisii-.Vinerican  institutions  aoijuiretl 
during  his  .««frvici!  as  attorney  general  in  I'orto 
Rico.  Prof.  L.  S.  Rowe,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  the  similar  advantage,  and 
Mr.  ^'an  Leer  Polk,  of  Tt-niieasee.  has  tlie  bene- 
fit of  practical  knowleilge  in  commerce. 

Among  the  delegates  from  other  republics 
will  be  <listinguished  jurists  and  publicists  occu- 
pying responsil>le  positions  at  home  and  also  as 
diploiiiatic  representatives  to  foreign  govern- 
ments. The  majority  will  be  found  included 
among  the  ambassadors  and  ministers  to  Wash- 
ington, to  Hiazil,  and  to  Europe,  while  there 
will  be  a  nunil»«'r  who  are  stTving  or  have  si-rvecl 
as  ministers  of  foreign  relations  in  their  respec- 
tive countries,  ami  others  who  are  certain  to 
hold  those  portfolios  in  the  future. 

The  Argentine  Republic  among  its  original 
appointments  designated  Mr.  Luis  Y.  Drago.  a 
particularly  fitting  recognition  of  the  younger 
element  in  the  diplomacy  of  South  America. 
Seiior  Drago  was  the  Argentine  minister  of 
foreign  relations  who  at  the  tinie  of  the  Vene- 
zuela blockade  issued  the  circidar  to  the  for- 


eign offices  of  other  Latin-.Vmerican  republics 
asking  their  cooperation  in  sustaining  the  Calvo 
doctrine. 

The  new  republic  of  Cuba  signalizes  its  en- 
trance into  the  family  of  nations  at  this  first 
]»an-American  conference  in  which  it  is  entitled 
to  representation  by  placing  at  the.  head  of  its 
delegation  Mr.  Rafael  Montoro,  its  diplomatic 
representative  in  (Jreat  Hritain  and  Germany, 
Minister  Montoro.  while  less  known  to  tli«>  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  is  fully  familiar  to  the 
public  of  Latin  America  from  hi.s  long  cham- 
pionship of  colonial  autonomy  umler  the  Span- 
ish rule  and  his  heroic  but  vain  efforts  to  secure 
by  peaceful  agitation  the  independence  of  Cuba 
through  the  evolutionary  processes. 

To  sum  up.  the  Rio  conference,  the  programme, 
and  the  personalities  all  may  be  put  in  thehaj>py 
expression  of  Mr.  .loaipiim  Nabuco.  the  Hraziiian 
ambassador, — Th«>  significance  is  in  the  meet- 
ing." When  the  Me.xican  conference  was  in  its 
darkest  hours  and  the  discouragements  for  it 
and  for  all  pan-American  conferences  were  great- 
est, it  boldly  seized  on  the  principle  of  j)eriodi- 
citv  and  decided  that  there  should  \\e  future 
conferences,  while  at  the  same  time  it  adopted 
the  formal  resolution  which  made  it  possible  to 
hold  another  conference  within  so  short  a  period 
as  five  years.  In  the  prograuime  of  the  Rio  as- 
sembly apj>ear8  the  title  '•  Future  Confereuc«.>8.'' 
This  alone  would  make  the  present  conference 
worth  holding. 
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IX  joining  Indian  Territory  to  the  Territory  of 
Oklahoma  in  the  new  >State  of  Uklaiioina 
Congress  Iniilded  l>ftter  for  tho  Indian  than  it 
kiiuw.  As  in  the  case  of  tho  admission  of  many 
Slates. — Missouri. C'alifornia.  Kansas,  and  others, 
— locality  and  party  prejudices  were  lirought 
out  strongly  in  tlie  Indian  Territory-Oklahoma 
coMlest.  lJut  in  tliis  instance  the  interests  im- 
mediately concerned  are  benefited.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  Indians. 

K.xcept  in  one  or  two  spots,  tho  new  ."^tato 
comprises  the  limits  of  Indian  Territory  before 
<  iklalnuna,  in  jiarcels,  began  to  be  set  off  from 
it.  in  l!<S'.K  Each  section  (Indian  Territory's 
vast  mineral  resources  and  Oklalioma's  a>rricul- 
tural  wi'altli)  supplements  the  other.  Its  "O.ddU 
sipiare  miles  of  area  give  it  about  the  average 
dimensions  (Arkansas,  51,000  square  miles  ; 
Missouri.  09.000,  and  Kansas.  S'J.ooO)  of  its 
neighbors.  It  will  be  a  great,  wealthy,  and 
progressive  State,  with  large  possiliilities  of 
jtrestige  and  prosperity  just  ahead  of  it.  Its 
scenic  beauties,  too.  are  as  marked  as  are  its 
strictly  jdiysical  attractions. 

Tlius,  in  their  new  roir  as  American  citizens 
the  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  (Miickasaws.  Creeks, 
and  .<eminoles  start  otit  amid  favorable  surround- 


ings and  influences.  The  F'ivo  Civilized  Tribes 
comprise  only  about  a  third  of  the  Indians  l>( 
tlie  I'nited  Slates,  but  socially  they  are  far  more 
important  than  all  the  nrst  of  their  race  put  to- 
gellier.  They  have  never  been  in  the  reserva- 
tion stage,  througli  which  the  f>ther  Indians  are 
passing,  and  in  which  most  of  thetu  are  still. 
For  two-thirds  of  a  century  they  have  been  gov- 
erning themselves,  with  legislatures,  e.xeculives, 
and  courts  modeled  on  those  uf  the  I'nited  States. 
They  are  the  leaders,  racially,  of  the  red  men  of 
the  American  continent. 

In  round  (igures,  au'l  excluding  Alaska,  tho 
Unitt'd  States  has  "jsj.uoo  Indians  scattered 
through  twenty-four  of  the  forty-nine  .Slates  and 
Territories.  Wisconsin  has  lO.OOO.  and  .Michi- 
gan. New  York,  North  Carolina,  and  Florida,  in 
this  order,  on  the  downward  scale,  have  smaller 
nuniliers.  making  24,000  east  of  the  .Mississippi. 
New  York's  ."i.oOO,  comprising  remnants  of  the 
( >neidas.  ( 'ayugas,  Onondagas.  .^enecas.  an«l  Tus- 
caroras,  of  tho  once  celebrated  Irotjuois  league, 
or  the  Si.x  Nations  (the  Mohawks  being  absent 
from  this  list),  are  in  reservations  in  the  central, 
northern,  and  western  portion  of  the  .State,  ex- 
cept the  .Shiunecocks,  who  arc  near  Southamp- 
ton, on  Long  Island.    This  is  all  that  is  left,  in 
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the  neiphborhootl  of  their  old  abode,  of  the  Kins- 
men of  the  Long  House. 

The  other  200.000  Indians  are  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  Indian  Territory  has  92,700,  in- 
cluding the  Quapaw  agency  ;  Arizona  38,000, 
South  Dakota  I'J.UOO,  Now  Me.xico  17,000,  Cali- 
fornia 15,000,  Oklahoma  13.000,  Montana  and 
Washington  10,000  each.  an<l  the  other  States 
have  smaller  numbers.  The- 
oretically, the  Five  Trilx!8 
cover  the  entire  Indian  Terri- 
tory except  a  tract  in  the 
northeast  corner  al>out  one- 
third  the  size  of  Rhoile  Island. 
This  is  the  Quapaw  agency, 
composed  of  fragments  of  the 
Quapaw,  Wyandot.  Seneca, 
Shawnee.  ( Utawa.  Peoria,  Mi- 
ami, and  Modoc  tribes,  num- 
bering in  the  aggregate  only 
1,700  persons. 

By  the  latest  enumeration, 
that'of  190.>,  the  Five  Tril>e8 
comprised  91,337,  —  3i\Ai^* 
Cherokees,  25,116  C'hoctaws, 
l.").f»23  Creeks.  10.7»;7  Chick- 
asaws.  and  3.049  Seminoles. 
But  only  2.>.000  of  these  91,- 
000  are  full-bloods,  and  20,- 
000  are  negroes  or  of  mixed 
negro  blood,  being  the  Five 
Tribes'  slaves,  emancipated 
in  lS»j/>,  and  their  descend- 
ants, while  44,000  arc  of 
mixed  Indian  and  white  lin- 
eage, many  of  wliom  would 
pass  for  pure  whites  in  New 
York,  Boston,  or  Chicago,  and 
2.000  are  whiles  who  have 
been  adopted  into  the  tril)e8 
thruugli  intermarriage  with 
the  halians. 

The  writers  of  the  olden 
'lay, — and  Jeflferson  was  one 
of  them, — who  said  that  race 
pride  would  prevent  the  An- 
glo-Saxon from  mixing  his 
blood  wiih  tlie  Indian,  as  the 
Frencli  and  Spaniards  on  this 
continent  did,  were  astray. 
By  tile  so  called  Anglo-Spx- 
ons  more  of  this  mixing  has 
V>een  going  on  than  is  jiopu- 
l&rly  supposed.  It  has  always 
been  going  on.  Tlie  attaches 
of  the  American,  the  Kocky 
Mountain,  and  the  other  great 
fur  companies  of  the  United 
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States  took  Indian  wives  from  the  beginning, 
just  as  their  neigh lx)r8  in  Canada  of  the  North- 
west and  the  Hudson's  Hay  companies  did,  and 
as  those  of  the  latter  do  still. 

Not  only  do  the  Five  Tribes  of  the  In<lian 
Territory  show  men  and  women  on  their  rolls 
who  cannot,  in  complexion  or  feature,  be  dis- 
tinguished from  whites,  but  the  same  is  seen 
among  the  Apaches  and  Na- 
vttjoes  of  Arizona,  the  Onei- 
(ias  and  Tuscaroras  of  New 
York,  the  Chippewas  of  Min- 
nesota, the  Sioux  of  North 
Dakota,  the  Klamaths  of  Ore- 
con,  and  alf  the  rest  of  the 
tribes  of  the  United  States. 
At  all  the  Indian  reservations 
of  any  importance  the  mixed 
breeds  are  in  the  majority. 

In  the  aggregate,  the  In- 
dian population  of  the  United 
States  is  increasing.  The  ab- 
sence of  wars  and  the  im- 
provement in  the  hygienic 
conditions  on  the  reservations 
and  in  the  Indian  Territory 
make  a  growtli  among  the  red 
men  inevitable.  l?ut  every- 
where, from  the  Shinnecocks 
on  Long  Island  to  the  Yuiiiaa 
down  near  tlie  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  from  the  camps  of 
the  fragment  of  the  Seminoles 
still  hfft  in  Florida  out  to  the 
Makiihs  and  Osettes  where  Pu- 
get  Sound  merges  itself  in  the 
I'acific,  the  full-blotxls  are  de- 
creasing, not  only  proportion- 
ately, but  absolutely.  They 
are  decreasing  by  the  liigher 
death  rate  among  tliem  than 
among  the  otlu-r  elements  of 
the  Indian  populati'iii.  and  by 
intermarriiige  w  i  I  li  mixed 
breeds  and  whites.  A  few 
decades  hence  Canoiichet's, 
Pontiac's,  andTecumseh's  race 
will  l)u  as  dead  as  is  the  buffa- 
lo, and  a  hybrid  will  have 
taken  its  place. 

The  abolition  of  the  Indian, 
ethnologically  as  well  as  soci- 
ologically, was  decreetl  by  the 
laws  under  which  he  is  being 
transformed  into  an  American 
citizen.  Supplementing  and 
extending  a  long  series  of 
laws,  an  act  of  Congress  of 
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18S7  (the  so-called  severalty  act)  extended  citi- 
zonsliip  to  every  Indian  who  voluntarily  sepa- 
rated from  Ilia  tril)e  and  ailopted  civilized  life. 
This  act  was  extended  to  the  Five  Tribes  in 
1001.  and  thus  covered  all  the  red  men  in  the 
Uniti'd  States.  Through  the  operation  of  the 
act  of  IHICJ  creating  the  Dawes  Commission,  tlie 
Curtis  law  of  l!^08,  and  subsequent  legislation, 
the  Cherokees,  the  Creeks,  and  the  other  three 
civilized  tribes  were  induced  to  allot  their  lands 
to  their  members  as  individuals,  to  abolish  tlieir 
tribal  governments,  and  to  diffuse  theiii8elve»  in 
the  muss  of  American  citizens.  The  change 
from  communal  to  individual  ownership  was  to 
take  i)lace  on  March  -1.  IKOG.  but  was  pnstponeil 
by  act  of  Congress  just  before  that  date,  on  ac- 
count of  the  di-lay  in  conferring  ."Statehood. 

Naturally,  the  ohler  Indians  have  been  slower 
than  their  younjrPi"  associates  in  conforming  to 
the  changed  rouilitions.    This  is  especially  true 

the  fighting  element  of  the  tribes  on  the  reser- 
vations. All  are  accepting  the  situation,  liow- 
ever.  Red  Cloud  and  .Anierican  Horse,  famous 
Sioux  war  chiefs  of  a  few  decades  ago.  who  are 
locate*!  at  the  I'ine  Kidge  agency,  in  South 
Dakota,  have  just  8ele<'ted  allotments,  and  have 
become  citizens  of  the  I'nited  States. 


HON.  TAMS  BIXHV. 

(Chainnan  of  the  CommlHslon  t"  the  Five  C'lvlUaed  Trlbe«,) 


HON.  CHAKI.EH  rt'llTIH,  OV  KA.NHA8. 

(Author  of  the  m(K«t  iniportAnt  Indian  letjbilation  of 
rec-ent  yean*.) 

To  prepare  the  Indian  for  citizenship.  Con- 
gress passe<l  a  law  in  1 877  appropriating  ji'JO.- 
OtM)  for  the  establishment  of  schools  for  his  etlu- 
cation.  There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the 
appropriation  ever  since,  anil  since  1900  it  has 
been  in  excess  of  ti:!.000.(»00  annually,  the 
amount  for  1906  lieing  777,000.  This  does 
nut  apply  to  Alaska,  to  New^  York,  whose  Indi- 
ans are  looked  after  by  that  State,  nor,  ex- 
cept in  small  amounts  recently,  to  the  Five 
Tribes,  which  have  an  excellent  school  system 
of  their  own. 

In  educational  matters,  the  Indian  situation 
in  C.MM>  is  fnvoral>le.  There  are  fiOO  schociis  in 
Indian  Territ(try.  with  800  teachers  and  40.(>tirt 
pupils.  Several  of  them  are  classed  as  acade 
mies.  ami  have  good  high-school  ct»urses,  an<i 
there  are  a  few  of  collegiate  rank.  As  far  back 
as  IS.'iO  the  Cherokees  established  two. semina- 
ries, a  male  and  a  female,  and  b..tb  are  in  ojMM-a- 
tion  iii-ar  Tahle<iuah,  tlie  Cherokee  capital.  Tlic 
largest  ami  richc«8t  of  ^he  Five  Trilws.  the  Chero- 
kees, have  always  taken  the  lead  in  educational 
matters,  as  they  have  in  some  other  affairs. 

The  national  government  has  also  a  rigiit  to 
feel  encourageil  at  the  results  o(  its  own  work 
in  the  educational  field.  Of  the  I'.rj.OOO  Inriians 
outside  of  those  in  Alaska,  in  the  Five  Trilx'S, 
and  in  New  York.  .10.000.  or  one  out  of  every 
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six.  nf  the  population  an»  attomlin^  gi-hool  in 
ll»Oi;.  '_»(;,(»(m  of  tlietn  bolng  in  the  iiuverniiK'nl's 
own  iniftitutions.  on  and  off  the  ivservatioiis. 
and  4.000  in  scliooia  supported  hy  clmrches  or 
hy  private  contract.  ( >f  the  non-reservation 
boarding-schools,  the  oldest  and  Itest-iinown  is 
that  at  Carlisle.  Pa.,  with  an  attetidance  of 
aVniut  1,000,  which  was  estaMished  in  1S7!>.  and 
it  is  thu  largest  except  the  Haskell  Institute,  at 


Lawrence,  Kan..  oi>ened  in  1MS4,  at  which  the 
enrollment  is  over  1.1  tK). 

Of  the  1 87.000  Indians  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  natioiijil  guvernnient.  1  17.000  wear 
citizt'fis'  clothes  whully  an<l  4  1.000  do  so  in  part  : 
most  of  these  resi<le  in  ordinary  dwellinp-huuses 
inst.'ad  of  in  tepees  or  shacks  :  G."),000  can  read 
Kn^rlish  :  OO.OOO  can  talk  enoiigh  English  to 
make   themselves   readily  understood  ;  while 
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DR.  CHAKLKS  A.  EASTMAN. 

(The  well-known  Indian  writer  and  lecturer.) 

41). 000  are  tuernbers  of  some  Clirislian  ilenom- 
ination.  In  every  one  of  tliese  pjirticulars.  more- 
ovf'r.  Rtrikin^  advances  liavo  been  made  in  the 
past  d<<zt;n  yeiirs. 

I  never  saw  a  l;lanket  Indian  in  Indian  Ter- 
ritory," says  Tains  Bixby.  llie  recent  head  of  the 
Dawes  I'onimission  to  the  Five  Tribes,  who  is 
now  the  entire  c<>mtiiission,  and  who  has  visiU'd 
all  jmrts  of  the  Territury  in  the  jterforniance  of 
his  duties  in  the  past  ten  years.    The  Uvpublicun, 


of  Tulsa,  in  the  Creek  Nation,  a  few  weeks  ago 
mentioned  lhat  a  blanket  Hidian  had  just  been 
seen  in  that  town,  and  John  C'owart.  a  Cherokee 
pressman  on  the  Indian  Itepubliciu,  another 
Tulsa  paper,  who  had  passed  all  his  life  in  the 
Cherokee  and  Creek  nations,  and  who  had  never 
seen  such  a  sight  until  then,  was  just  as  en- 
thusiastic in  telling  about  it  as  a  boy  in  the 
States  who  had  never  seen  an  Indian  of  any 
sort  would  luive  been." 

Even  in  the  Quapaw  agency,  in  the  Indian 
Territory's  nort4ieast  corner,  outside  of  the  Fire 
Tribes'  domain,  a  blanket  Indian  is  a  curiosity. 
Of  course,  there  are  none  among  the  .i.OOO 
Indians  on  the  New-  York  reservations.  Out  of 
the  284.000  Indians  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
clusive of  Alaska,  there  are  only  'J^^OOO  blanket 
Indians.  Within  a  score  of  years  the  blanket 
Indian  will  have  vanished,  and  those  who  want 
Metamoras  or  Spotted  Tails  for  stage  or  ••  Wild 
West"  purposes  will  have  to  invent  them. 

Boston  has  seen  very  few  aborigines  in  tlieir 
primeval  stage  since  the  days  of  King  Philip 
and  Canonchet.  but  a  blanket  Indian  would  not 
be  mucli  more  of  an  anachronism  in  the  Boston 
of  to  ilay  than  he  would  be  in  Ardmore,  Musko- 
gee, .S)Uth  McAlester,  Chickasha.  Tahlequali.  "r 
any  other  of  Indian  Territory's  modern  cities  in 
1!»0(;.  Ardnjore,  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  has 
what  it  says  is  the  finest  electric-light  system  in 
the  Southwest  outside  of  St.  Louis  and  Kansas 
Citv,  an<l  is  about  to  build  an  electric  car  line. 
Most  of  the  Indian  Territory's  towns  of  liftoen 
hundred  inhabitants  or  over  have  electric  ligLla. 
Muskogee,  in  the  Creek  Nation,  is  well  provided 
with  electric  traction.  So  is  South  Mc.Vlester. 
in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  which  also  is  electrically 
connected  with  Bome  of  the  surrounding  towns. 
To  Sulphur,  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  by  w.iy 
of  ruul's  \"alley,  Wynnewood,  and  Davis,  in  tLd 


A.  P.  McKellop  (Creek).     John  M.  Osklson  (Cherokee).    George  W.  Grayson  (Creek).     Joe  M.  LaHar  (Cherokee). 
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Douglas  H.  Johnston  (Chickanaw). 


Pleasant  Porter  (Creek). 


John  Brown  (Seminole). 


suRnviRo  rniEra  of  tiirek  or  tiir  nviLizEu  tkibes. 


same  rejrion,  nn  electric  road  is  being  built  from 
Oklahoma  City.  Oklaiioiiia.  To  l)urant.  in  the 
Choctaw  Nation,  an  electric  road  is  I'einf;  built 
from  Dennison.  Texas.  All  those  towns  have 
pianos,  bicycles,  automobiles,  and  all  the  other 
accompaniments  of  civilizati<m. 

White  men  built  nearly  all  those  cities.  li);ht- 
ing  plants.  an<l  roads,  on  binds  leased  to  tliem 
by  the  Indians.  .VU  the  towns  in  the  Territory, 
however,  have  some  Indian  resi- 
dents. Indians  are  among  the 
Territory's  bankers,  merchants, 
planters,  fanners,  stock -raisers, 
physicians,  lawyers,  and  editors. 
Newspapers  have  been  printed  in 
several  of  the  nations  in  tlieir  own 
languages,  but  in  English  letters, 
riitil  recently.  Tahle(|uah  had  a 
paper,  the  Cherokee  A  (Ivuait^,  which 
was  printed  in  the  Cherokee  char- 
acters, invented  three  quarters  of 
a  century  ago  by  Sequoyah,  a 
inetnl>er  of  that  tribe. 

(Jf  high  standing,  financially  as 
well  as  socially,  are  the  chiefs  of 
the  tribes. —  William  C.  Rogers,  of 
tlieCherokees  ;  Green  McCurtain, 
of  the  Choctaws  ;  Pleasant  Por- 
ter, of  the  Creeks  ;  John  Hrown,  of  the  Senii- 
noles.  and  Douglas  H.  Johnston,  governor  of  the 
Chickasaws,  "governor,"  instead  of  "chief,"  be- 
ing the  title  of  the  Chickasaws'  head. 

If  appealed  to,  Hradstreet  and  Dun  would 
doubtless  put  their  ().  K.  on  the  financial  >itand- 
ing  of  these  members  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  : 


(CHOCTAW  t. 


W.  W.  Hastings,  of  Tahle<|iiah  ;  Kobert  L.  f  iwen. 
of  Muskogee,  and  John  Henry  Dick,  of  N'inita  ; 
of  tiiese  Chi«'kasaws  :  E.  H.  Johnson,  of  Chicka- 
sita  ;  Albert  Hennis,  of  Paul's  X'alley,  and  Tandy 
C.  Walker,  of  Stonewall  ;  of  these  ("reeks  :  A.  P. 
McKellop,  of  Muskogee,  and  George  W.  Gray- 
son, of  Eufaula  ;  of  tiiese  Choctaws  :  Thomas  W. 
Hunter,  of  Boswell.  an<l  Solomon  J.  Homer,  of 
Caddo  ;  and  of  these  members  of  the  Seminole 
Xation  :  Tliomas  F.  McGiesoy  and 
Alice  B.  Davis,  of  Wewoka.  All 
these  Indians,  and  dozens  of  oth- 
ers, are  well  known  throughout 
the  Territory.  They  are  promi- 
nent in  nearly  all  its  activities. 

Tiie  chances,  moreover,  for 
largely  increased  wealth  to  the 
Indians  of  the  Territory  will  come 
with  the  inrush  of  new  settlers 
which  .*^tal<'iiood  and  im|)roved 
land  laws  will  bring.  The  In- 
dians' coal  and  iron  lands,  which 
are  among  tlie  richest  in  the  United 
.■^tate.s.  have  In-en  discussed  e.x- 
haustive'.y  in  the  Senate  in  the 
past  month  or  two.  On  data  fur- 
nished him  by  ]iersons  on  the 
ground,  ."Senator  La  Follette,  of 
Wisconsin,  estimates  them  to  l^e  worth  4(4, (KM). - 
0()(). 0(1(1.  This  is  more  than  the  aggregate  wealth 
of  the  l'nit(!d  Stales  in  iM  io.  (  Hher  authorities 
set  a  far  lower  valuation  on  them,  but  one  that 
looks  very  imposing  in  figures. 

The  richest  Indians  in  the  L'nited  .'^tates.  how- 
ever, are  the  Usages,  in  the  Territory  of  Okla- 
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homa's  northpast  cornor.  south  of  Kansas  and 
Wt'st  of  tlic  CluToki'*'  Nation.  They  arc  not  only 
the  richest  Indians.  \>\\t  tliey  are  the  richest  com- 
munity, yxr  cff/^i'/**.  t>n  llieplolie.  The  interest  at 
6  per  cent,  on  the  ^S.;{7"J.U(»0  held  in  trust  for 
them  by  the  Uniteil  States  (Jovernnient.  and  the 
revenue  which  they  obtain  fn>m  t;razinjj  htntis, 
and  tlieir  royalties  on  oil  and  jras  amount  to 
^7lir>  a  year  for  each  man.  woman,  and  cliild  of 
the  ninet<,*en  hundred  metnbers  of  the  tribe,  wliich 
means  two  or  three  times  that  muidi  jier  faujdy. 
in  addition,  many  individual  members  of  the 
triiie  have  good  sized  income.><  fron«  honu'steads 
and  farms.  T|je  ftill  bloo«ls  are  in  the  minority 
in  the  ( )sapes.  as  in  nearly  all  the  oilier  tribes, 
and  they  are  diminishing;  proportionately  every 
year.  As  would  naturally  be  inferred  from  their 
aflluent  circumstances,  all  the  ( )sa<:es  wear  the 
dnthinf;  of  civilization  wholly  or  in  part,  two- 
thirds  of  them  can  read,  almost  all  s[>eak  Eng- 
lish, and  all  live  in  civilized  habitations. 

Their  advances  in  intellifrence  ami  worKily 
comforts  ^ive  the  liuiiatis  as  n>uch  interest  in 
pea<'e  and  order  as  the  whites  have.  No  Indian 
war  has  taken  place  since  the  ."^iou.x  outbreak 
in  South  Dakota  iu  the  closing  weeks  of  1.s;m>, 


THK  APACIIC  CniEr  UKHOMMU  ANI>  HIS  ElMHTIi  WIrB. 


cniEr  HED  cuovn  (sioux).  ked  CLnnn'H  wife. 

<Re(i  riiiHii  lias  »elect«>d  hi;*  nllotment  at  tin-  IMtu*  Rldirr 
Htd'Hi'V.  .<4iiitli  DaktitA,  aiul  han  Wtinie  a  ritizvn  uf  tbe 
I'liitod  .'^taU'S.) 


which  had  the  killing  of  .'fitting  Hull  and  the 
virtual  extermination  of  Hig  Foot's  baud  of  hos- 
tiles  at  W'ountled  Knee  Creek  among  its  inci- 
dents. The  recent  disturbance  in  Imiian  Ter- 
ritory in  which  a  I'nited  States  civil  ofljcer  wa.s 
killed  was  sporadic  and  isolated,  in  which  a  lew 
full-bloods  voice<l  their  hostility  to  the  abolition 
of  tribal  government  and  the  change  from  com- 
munal to  indiviilual  ownership  of  property.  Inah 
of  which  had  been  assented  to  by  a  large  major- 
ity of  the  Kive  Nations.  The  disturbers  not 
only  came  in  conflict  with  the  national  oflicers. 
but  were  opposed  l>y  the  tribal  authorities. 

All  the  Indians  who  are  being .  transformed 
into  citizens  are  work«>rs.  In  addition  to  the 
common-school  studi<-s  wliich  they  pursue  at 
Carlisle.  Haskell.  Chiloco.  and  the  other  institu* 
tions  the  Imys  are  taught  carjH'ntry.  harness- 
making,  farudng.  printing,  shoeinaking,  black- 
smithing,  and  other  us«'iul  induslri<  s.  while  the 
girls  are  drilled  in  househohl  work,  cooking, 
laumlering.  J^ewing.  nursing,  <iairying.  and  other 
activities  of  their  se.x.  In  these  industries  many 
of  the  graduates  have  high  skill  and  earn  a  goud 
living  from  them  out  in  the  world. 

In  I'.m:^.  at  all  the  reservations  at  which  ra- 
tions had  been  issued.  I'resident  Hooseveit  di- 
rectetl  that  none  .should  be  given  thereafter  to 
able  bodied  male  Indians  above  boyhood  years 
and  lielow  old  age.  but  that  construction  work 
around  the  reservations  should  be  given  to  them, 
and  that  out  of  the  wages  paid  to  them  they  should 
get  food  and  clothing.  This  policy  has  greatly 
increased  the  number  of  workers  among  tlie 
Indians,  and  has  given  them  an  independence 
and  a  self-reliance  impossible  under  tlie  pauper 
ization  and  emasculation  of  the  old  free  ratioa 
and  clothing  system. 
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In  many  parts  of  tho  West,  Indians  are  etn- 
ployeil  as  faniitTS.  stock  •  misers,  carpenten*. 
blacksmiths,  an<i  in  otlicr  industrial  pursuits. 
On  some  of  the  government  irrigation  works 
large  numbers  «>f  tlietn  are  engaged.  At  the 
Pine  Ridge  agenrv,  in  .*<outh  Dakota,  eiglit  hun- 
dred Sioux  recently  advertised  in  tho  papers  of 
the  surrounding  towns  that  they  wouhl  do  any 
kind  of  manual  worTc  tliey  could  get.  Many  of 
these  Sioux  partici- 
pated in  the  Mes- 
siah ghost  dance.s 
and  outbreaks  of 
IS9».  the  last  of  the 
Indian  wars. 

Incidentally,  it 
may  l>esaid  that  the 
athletic  competi- 
tions l  etween  the 
Indian  and  the 
white  schools  and 
colleges  are  break- 
iujr  down  such  race 
tiisiinctions  as  have 
existed,  and  are 
having  an  elevating 
influence  on  the  red 
men.  Carlisle's 
fodlhall  team  heat 
those  of  many 
white  colleges  in 
l!Hlo,  including 
West  Point,  while 
the  girls  of  most  of 
the  Indian  schools 
of  llMMi  exct'l  in  many  civilized  sports.  Those 
.of  tiie  Fort  Shaw  (Mont.)  school,  n-presenting 
many  triile^«,  and  most  of  them  full-blootls,  have 
vanquishi-d  their  white  sisters  of  so  many  West- 
ern colleges  and  universities  that. there  is  no 
more  glory  for  them  in  conque.st^of  that  sort. 

In  many  callings  and  in  many  States  persons 
of  Indian  biood  are  prominent.  "  Zitkala-Sa.  a 
Yankton  Sioux,  is  the  author  of  "Old  Indian 
Legends"  and  of  many  magazine  articles.  Her 
"Legentls"  were  illu.etraled  by  .\ngel  I)t?  Cora, 
a  full-blooded  Winnebago,  a  graduate  of  Carlisle 
and  an  art  pupil  of  Howard  Pyle.  Brant-Sera, 
a  Mohawk,  i.s  winning  fami?  as  an  actor  in  Eng- 
land, Another  Mohawk,  Pauline  Johnson,  is  a 
poet  of  some  celebrity.  Dr.  ("harles  A.  East- 
man, a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  atnl  of  the  lioston 
University  School  of  Medicine,  husband  of 
Elaine  (ioodale,  has  held  several  positions  of 
importance  under  the  Government,  is  the  author 
of  tliree  or  four  books  on  Indian  subjects,  and 
19  at  present,  under  a  commission  from  Presi- 
dent Kuosevelt,  revising  the  Sioux  family  names. 


A  PAWNEE  CHIEF, 

(Pawnw  asfi-ncy.  f)klnhomn.) 


In  the  Hureau  of  Ethnology  is  a  Tuscarora  Indian, 
J.  N.  H.  Hewitt,  who  is  an  authority  on  Indian 
linguistics,  mythology,  and  sociology.  Of  part 
Cherokee  blood  is  John  M.  Oskison.  an  editorial 
writer  on  the  New  York  Kveniufj  I'ost,  and  well 
known  as  a  magazine  writer.  Thougii  his  name 
does  not  associate  itself  with  the  humanities, 
Lone  Wolf,  one  of  the  Kiowa  chiefs,  is  a  scholar 
and  preacher,  reads  his  (ireek  Testament  every 
day,  an»l  is  capable  of  filling  a  chair  acceptably 
as  a  teacher  of  the  language  of  Pericles.  There 
is  Pottawatomie  blood  in  Charles  Curtis,  memlier 
of  Congress  from  the  Topeka  district,  the  author 
of  the  Curtis  acts  and  other  legislation  dealing 
witli  the  FiveTriiies  and  the  rest  of  the  Indians. 

When  Paul  Knapp.  the  Pottawatomie,  recent- 
ly appointed  by  President  Roosevelt,  enters  West 
Point,  in  June.  11>07.  there  will  be  no  prejudice 
for  him  to  overcome,  like  that  which  some  of  tho 
negro  cadets  encountered.  On  the  ndls  of  the 
Military  Academy  he  will  find  the  natne  of  Davi«I 
Moniac.  a  Creek,  who  gra<luat<'d  in  1822.  anil 
who,  as  major  in  a  regiment  of  Creek  mounted 
volunteers,  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Wahoo 
Swamp,  in  Florida,  in  is.'jt;.  in  the  Seniinole  War. 
And  this  was  not  the  oidy  Indian  among  West 


CTHi.Br,  rniar  or  i.enehai.  crHXEH's  chow  scouts. 

(The  only  survivor  of  C'lisfer'x  rommand.  wliioh  was  masww 
cred  on  the  bank^  of  the  Little  Big  Horn.  Juue.  1876.) 
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Point's  graduatt'8.  Tlit-re  aro  Indian  non-com- 
missioneti  officers  and  privates  iu  the  army  to- 
day. 1  ndian  scouts  are  stationed  at  Forts  A  pache 
anil  Huarhuca,  .Arizona;  Clark  and  Hingtrold. 
'I'e.xas  ;  Sill,  Oklahoma  ;  and  AVingute.  New- 
Mexico. 

The  average  intelligent  Indian  lias  a  liking 
for  military  life.  The  uniform  and  the  music 
impress  hin).  The  eight  troops  of  cavalry  of  the 
Carlisle  school,  accomjjanied  by  Geroninio. 
.Atiierican  Horse,  Hollow  Horn  Rear,  Buckskin 
Charley.  Quanah  Parker,  Little  flume,  and  other 
noted  chiefs,  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention 
in  the  parade  at  the  inauguration  of  President 
lioosevelt.  in  HtO.'i. 

How  will  the  Indians  divide  in  politics  ?  This 
consideration  did  much  to  determine  the  atti- 
tude of  Republicans  and  Democrats  in  Congress 
as  between  one  State  and  two  for  1  nilian  Territory 
and  Oklahoma,  although  neither  side  acknowl- 
edged it.  In  the  present  exigency  this  ques- 
tion applies  to  the  Five  Tril>e8  only.  Outside 
of  Indian  Territory  the  red  men  accept  their  al- 
lotnu'iits  and  get  their  citizenship  piecemeal, 
and  not  by  triltes  or  agencies.  They  have  had 
no  expv^-rieiice  in  political  work. 

iiut  in  I  mi  ian  Territory  all  this  is  difTerent. 
The  Five  Trihes  had  been  governing  themselves 
for  two-thirds  of  a  century.  I'-r  cnf)i(ti,  there 
aro  as  many  and  as  skilled  politicians  among 
them  as  are  found  anywhere  in  the  country. 
iV'li'galions  from  them  have  been  lobhying  in 
Wasliington  on  land-allotment,  separate  Stale- 
hood,  ami  other  questions  for  years. 

As  l)etween  the  parties,  the  Indian's  attitude 
is  uncertain.  Indian  Territory  never  having 
had  any  regularly  organized  Territorial  govern- 


ment, its  people,  white  and  re<l.  never  had  a 
chance  to  vote  in  mass  on  anything.  Pr<>l>ably 
a  majority  of  the  Indians  will  vote  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket.  Most  of  the  mixed  breeds  and 
intermarried  whites  are  Democrats.  A  large 
mujoiity  of  tlie  full-blood  Cherokees  will  take 
the  Republican  side.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
freedmen,  or  the  survivors  of  the  negro  slaves  of 
the  old  days  and  their  descendants.  In  Indian 
Territory,  as  elsewhere,  the  color  line  is  drawn. 
The  average  mixed-breed  Indian  lias  as  much 
racial  antipathy  to  the  negro  as  has  the  avcrspe 
white  man  of  the  South.  The  negroes  of  Indian 
Territory  are  not  allowed  to  mix  with  Indians 
or  whites  in  the  schools. 

Pleasant  Porter,  chief  of  the  Creeks,  the  most 
prominent  man  in  the  Five  Tribes,  whom  Presi- 


BRAKP  NO.SB  (ARAPAHOE). 

<The  be8t-ver8«d  Indian  in        lanirunirr  in  the  We»t.) 


dent  Roosevelt  declared  to  ]te  intellectually  the 
greatest  Indian  now  living,  is  a  Democrat.  So 
are  (Jreen  McCuriain.  the  Choctaw  chief,  and 
Oovernor  .lohnslon.  of  the  Chickasaws.  Chief* 
\V.  C.  Rogers,  of  tl«e  Cherokee-s.  and  John 
Rrown.  of  the  Seminoles.  are  likewise  classed  a* 
I)eniocrat.s,  although  their  jKjlitical  leaninirs  are 
uncertain.  Hut  both  Porter  and  McCurtaiu  aro 
supporters  of  Roosevelt.    All  these  are  men  of 
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A  KinWA  Olltl. 

(W»«rlin{  llic  clk-t<><>th  ilreKs  which  \h  wtirn  hy  «11  \hv 
chieN'  hride;*  on  ilielr  W(*<idiriK-<layH.  The  ttf  th  on  tliis 
drem  arc  w«irth  two  thouMind  dollara.) 

education  and  of  a  lii^li  ord»T  of  natural  ability. 
On  a  full  votn  ainon^  the  fU't-tors  of  the  ninrty- 
one  thousand  niLMiihiTs  of  the  Kive  Tribrs  the 
Democrats  will  probably  have  a  majority  of  sev- 
eral thousand.    Among  the  whites  of  the  Terri- 


tory, who  outnumber  the  Indians,  actual  and 
theoretical,  five  to  one,  the  Democrats  are  un- 
doubtedly in  the  preponderance.  In  llie  (Okla- 
homa end  of  the  State  tlie  Uepul)Iicans  lead,  but 
not  to  such  an  e.xtent  as  to  overcome  the  Demo- 
cratic margin  in  hulian  Territory. 

Some  of  the  ofTices  in  the  new  .*^tato  will  be 
given  to  the  Indians,  though  probably  none  of 
the  higher  ones.  Tlie  name  of  Pleasant  Porter 
is  prominently  coupled  with  one  of  the  Senator- 
ships.  So  is  that  of  Quanah  Parker,  the  old 
("omanche  chief,  of  Lawton,  in  the  Oklahoma 
end  of  the  State.  Hut  the  two  ."senators  and  the 
governor  will  undoubtedly  be  white  men.  Kor 
some  of  the  minor  offices  on  the  .State  ticket, 
however,  both  Repul)lican8  and  Democrats,  as  a 
matter  of  j)olicy,  are  likely  to  nominate  red  men. 
For  one  or  two  representatives  in  the  popu- 
lar branch  of  Congress  Indians  may  be  put  up 
by  each  side.  Dozens  of  Indians  capal)le  of  fill- 
ing any  of  these  ofTices  are  in  the  Territory. 
Among  them,  aside  from  the  chiefs  of  the  differ- 
ent tribes,  are  Will  Hastings.  Joe  La  Hay.  T. 
M.  Huffington,  and  e.xChief  Mayes,  of  the  Cher- 
okees  ;  Moty  Tigi-r,  Will  Porter,  and  .Me.xnndiT 
Posey,  of  the  t'reeks ;  Will  Duranl  anil  Dr. 
Ilailey,  of  the  f'hoctaws  ;  ('.  L.  Long,  of  the 
Seniinoles,  and  e.\-(  lovernor  (iuy  and  Kichard 
McLish.  of  the  Chickasaws. 

If  Porter,  Rogers,  McCurtaiii.  or  .lolin8t(»n 
shouhl  be  assigned  to  Wa.sliington,  ho  would  need 
n«)  introduction  to  PresiiU-nt  Roosevelt,  .'Speaker 
Cannon.  Secretary  Hitchcock,  or  any  other  high 
official  there. 


A  OHOUP  or  INDIAN  8TUDKNTS  AT  HAMPT<»I«  NOKMAL,  ANU  AOKICULTrKAL  I.NSTITCTE,  nROIMIA. 
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BOW  EAKTH  MOVIVK.VT8  AKB  INDirATED— A  "KArLT"  IN  TERTIART  8A»l»l*TOfCE  IN  NOIITII WEHTBItN  NEBKA8KA. 

(The  drop  wm  three  feetoD  the  left-hand  side.) 


OUR  UNSTABLE  "TERRA  FIRMA. 

BY  N.  H.  DARTON. 
(Geologiiit,  Uiiitwl  State«  (Geological  Survey.) 


»» 


WK  speak  confulontly  of  term  Jirma  and  con- 
;;ratulate  ourselves  when  we  lay  foot 
again  *>n  '-solid  inothtT  eartli,"  but  the  disaster 
in  Sun  Francisco  has  doubtless  shaken  the  faith 
of  many  in  the  stability  of  the  terrestrial  jtflobe. 
In  reality,  the  belief  in  Ifvra  firiim  is  a  delusion. 
The  earth's  crust  is  not  rigid,  but  fle.xible  and 
vibrating  with  tremors,  mostly  s'i  delicate,  how- 
ever, that  only  the  most  sensitive  instruments 
can  detect  them.  There  are  larger  movements, 
also,  which  are  bo  slow  in  pmgress  that  the 
changes  they  make  during  a  generation  are 
hardly  j>«>r.-ej>tible.  These,  however,  are  the  ones 
which  aru  the  most  widespread,  and  earthquakes, 
though  more  conspicuous  in  action,  are  due  to 
small  but  sudden  movements  generally  having 
only  a  local  efleci. 


The  earth  has  been  cooling  ever  since  the 
time  of  its  original  Sdlidification,  and  in  the  re- 
sulting contraction  the  crust  has  been  e.xlen- 
sively  bent  and  broken.  Whenever  tlie  breaks 
have  been  su<lden,  earthquakes  have  resulted. 
At  intervals  there  have  been  jx-riods  of  ce.ssati()n 
in  these  contractional  nu)vement.s.  varying  in 
time  and  duration  from  place  to  place,  but  usu- 
ally alteniled  by  gradually  incn'asirig  .*<ttess. 

'i'his  apparent  e«|uilil>rium.  known  as  isostasy. 
may  be  disturbed  by  various  agencies,  one  of  the 
most  itii|Kirtant  of  which  is  the  change  of  load 
on  the  earth's  8urfac««.  Fur  instance,  where 
rivi-rs  are  removing  vast  (juantities  of  sediments 
from  mountain  regions  and  (iepositing  them  off 
the  coast  there  is  a  great  release  of  the  load  on 
the  one  hand  and  uu  increase  of  weig|iV^^y^,^(t 
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otiier,  which  causes  an  equalizing  liitiiig  of  the 
areas  invoIvetJ.  Such,  for  exauiph'.  we  have  in 
\hf  Atlantic  coastal  plain,  which  in  ('retacoous 
and  later  times  has  received  two  thuuaaud  /«et 
or  more  of  sedimonts.  Tliis  has  caused  a-Bub- 
sidetice  as  great  as  the  amount  of  the  material 
ilojx 'Sited,  aiifl  tl  i?;  suf-sidenco  is  still  in  progress, 
at  the  rate  of  a  loot  or  more  a  century.  lu  gen- 
eral, the  downward  movement  is  so  gradual  that 
tliere  is  no  great  disturbance  ;  but  the  C'liarlestru 
earthquake  was  probably  the  result  of  a  slight 
but  sadden  break  or  local  drop,  and  in  geologic 
time  there  may  have  been  many  violent  earth- 
quakes at  varioiis  st aires  in  this  subsidence. 

Similar  shilling  of  load  upon  the  earih  s  sur- 
face occuxB  in  many  r.  trt  ons  where  erosion  is  in 
rii[Mil  prnprcs<5,  Ti'italiiv  in  tije  SieiTu  Nevada  re- 
gion on  tlie  i'acilic  coast,  where  tiie  slopes  are 
exceedingly  steep  and  the  streams  carry  heavy 
loads  of  seiiinicnt  t<i  tlic  nccan.  I'robably  this 
has  btiou  an  important  factor  iu  the  recent  earth- 
quake in  California.  , 

Doubtless  to  this  readjnsttnent  of  the  earth's 
load  in  the  past  are  due,  in  part,  many  of  tlie 
breaks  that  occur  in  rocks  ot  ait  geologic  ages, 
although  contraction  has  been  the  principal  canse 
of  llie  laPL'i'r  crtistal  disturlianrcs.  Tliesf  breaks' 
arc  termed  "faults,'  and  their  widespread  oc- 
currence indicates  the  wide  distribution  of  earth- 
movements.  To  wliat  extent  these  were  accom- 
panied by  eartliquakes  cannot,  of  ciin!.<-\  !<• 
knowu,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  llial  many 
of  them  were  in  part,  at  least,  so  sudden  as  to 
have  occasion''.!  si-vere  shocks.  In  nearly  every 
section  of  the  country  can  be  seen  such  displace- 
ments, which  may  have  produced  shoeks  far  great- 
er than  that  n  i  ently  expericnc.d  in  ralifornia. 
One  is  shown  in  the  illustration  on  page  707. 

Most  fractures  of  the  earth's  crust  which  have 
caused  earthquakes  appear  at  tlie  surface  as  more 
or  h's:?  jK-arly  vertical  breaks  with  a  «lrop  of  sev- 
eral inches  or  feet  ou  one  side.  The  earthquake 
in  Owens  Valley,  California,  in  1  ft72,  exhibited 
several  bre.-tksin  which  the  land  on  nne  si'le  sank 
twenty  feet,  leaving  a  vertical  cliif  that  height 
on  the  other  side  of  the  fracture.  In  some  of 
the  older  faults  in  the  Appalachians  and  else- 
where portions  of  the  earth's  crust  liave  been 
lifted  and  oveisin  u-t  for  a  distance  of  several 
miles,  hut,  wliile  Mn-h  occurrences  doubtless 
candied  great  earth-pi.ikes.  probably  iimchof  their 
movement  was  very  gradual. 

The  great  shattering  elfert  of  an  earthquake 
is  not  line  to  the  drop,  but  to  the  resistance 
along  the  plane  of  tin'  fault  or  break,  which  de- 
velops a  series  of  .  n^^  rapid  vibrations.  In 
the  case  of  the  ( 'ha:  li'st.>n  earthquake,  tlir.se  vi- 
brations were  found  to  have  a  speed  of  sixteen 


thousand  feet  a  second.  White  the  amount  of 
up-and-down  motion  in  these  vibrations  is  small, 

yet  they  are  so  intense  that  they  are  transmittetl 
to  great  distances,  tliongli  usually  losing  much 
of  their  severity  in  a  few  miles.  'J'he  vibrations 
from  the  Charleston  eartlupiake  were  strongly 
felt  frt'ni  Maine  tn  K'tn-iJa,  and  as  far  west  as 
Iowa,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  all  great  seismic  dis- 
turbances, were  perceptible  all  around  the  world. 

AlthouLrh  till-  rait'ji.uake  shocks  are  trans 
niitted  to  a  great  distance  along  the  surface  <<l 
the  earth's  crust,  they  are  not  deep-seated,  and 
ten  or  fifteen  miles  is  believed  to  be  the  maxi- 
mum average  dejiih  This  is  owing  to  rigidity 
due  to  the  rapid  increase  of  pressure  under 
ground.  The  disruptive  effects  are  not  entirely 
su|>erficial.  as  often  the  conr.i<  of  underground 
waters  are  changed,  as  well  as  those  of  surface 
streams.  The  starting-point  of  the  seismic  vi- 
bration was  determined  with  care  in  the  case  of 
the  Charleston  earthquake  and  found  to  he 
twelve  miles  deep.  This  calculation  was  made 
by  studying  the  mechanical  effects  of  the  dis- 
tnrhnrii"e  on  a  great  variety  (»f  thrown,  shattered, 
and  twisted  objects,  lly  this  means  the  line  of 
movement  in  each  case  was  retrace«1,  and  these, 
pnbjert  tn  n  rtain  moditicari  -ris.  converge  to  a 
point  or  plane  regarded  as  the  source. 

There  undoubtedly  is  some  connection  be- 
tween cartlnpiakes  and  volcanic  disturbances, 
fm-  wlien  there  are  great  ex]»!osions  with  lar^:e 
extrusions  of  lava  and  utla  r  matter  there  is 
often  great  <l  ..--iui  l>ancc  in  the  vicinity,  and  very 
severe  eai  tlninaki  s  result.  In  Tact,  the  mosi 
frequent  earthquakes  to-day  are  iu  vulcanic 
regions.  As  to  the  relation  between  volcanic 
disturbances  in  one  part  of  the  worhl  and  earth 
quakes  in  another,  the  evidence  i.'s  somewhat 
conflicting.  Yet  it  is  a  notal>'e  fact  that  the 
earthquake  in  the  Mississippi  X  alU'v.  in  IMI- 
12.  ceased  w!ien  the  vnlcaim  of  St.  \"incent,  in 
the  West  Indies,  broke  out,  aud  there  is  per- 
haps a  suggestive  coincidence  between  the  enip 
tion  of  Vesuvius  and  the  earthquake  in  San 
Francisco. 

The  tidal  disturbances  that  frequently  accom- 
pany earthquakes  may  be  tlue  to  distinct  seismic 
outbreaks  on  the  floor  of  tlie  ocean.  Imt  often 
are  simply  the  reaction  iigHiiist  vii)rations  re 
ceived  from  the  shore.  This  rebounding  energy 
frequently  Vtrings  to  the  s1:orc  a  tidal  wave  halt 
a  hundred  feet  high,  which  washes  over  the 
coast  aud  adds  to  the  damage  of  the  shock. 
Such  a  eatastrnphe  was  popularly  feared  in  con- 
nection with  Han  Francisctt,  but  with  little  lea 
son,  as  the  Golden  Cate  and  the  heights  of 
Golden  (>ate  Park  would  have  diminished  or 
repelled  a  lar^e-sixcd  tidal  wnve. 
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WHAT  HAPPENED  TO  STANFOT^D  UNIVERSITY. 


Uicrii.li  Vy  C.  C.  PtCTrr  .-.       .1       \   .    1  . 

THK  MKMUKIAL.  AKCH  ArTKIi  THE  EAHTIIUl'AKB. 

PALO  ALTO,  the  seat. of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, alxrnt  thirty  miles  Boutli  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  only  five  miles  from  the  famous  I'ortolii 


"  fault."  It  is  to  frictinns  along  the  line  of 
this  uUl  fault  that  I'ri'sident  Jordan,  of  Stan- 
ford, aacrihes  the  rarthrjuake  shook  of  April  IS, 
from  which  Palo  Alio  and  the  university  suf- 
fered far  more  seriously  than  did  the  great  city 
on  tht'  bay  to  tlio  northward.  Several  of  the  uni- 
verhity  huildings  were  completely  wrecked.  The 
library  huilding,  in  course  of  construction,  lost 
its  stone  and  brick  walls  from  the  swaying  of 
tlie  great  <lome  ami  its  »UhA  supports,  which  re- 
mained tht'Miwdves  unharmeii.  The  memorial 
arch,  which  was  of  brick  reenforced  with  stetd 
and  facfd  with  stone,  was  split  almost  to  the  base. 
Tin-  spire  of  tlu)  menjorial  cliurch  fell,  togetlu-r 
with  the  front  of  the  building,  carrying  the 
great  Mosaic,  "  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount."  The 
new  gymnasium,  of  brick  faced  with  stone,  was 
practically  ruined,  as  were  parts  of  the  art 
museum,  which  were  made  of  brick  faced  with 
cement.  The  buildings  in  both  inner  and  outer 
quadrangles  were  only  slightly  injured.  All 
told,  the  loss  to  the  university  is  estimated  by 
Tresident  Jordan  at  between  |('2,(K)(t,(M)i»  and 
♦:{,0(M),000,  The  working  buildings  will  hr 
promptly  re8tore<l  to  a  condition  of  ust'fulness. 
After  that  the  rebuilding  of  the  other  struc- 
tures will  proceed  more  slowly. 


I 


'■'"ologTaph  by  C.  C.  Pltrce  &  Co..  Anette*. 

THE  I.IBRAIir  or  T1IR  LELANU  BTANTOBll  ITNIVElWrfT  AS  TT  HITRVTVED  Tint  BHOCK. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO'S  DISASTER -A  CHRONICLE. 

BY  SAMUEL  E.  MOFFETT. 

[So  much  has  Ijeen  written  iit  the  ucwBpapers  ftlxmt  the  Shu  Francisco  (li(t&.Htur  ihat  inauj  rt-iMk-r^  haw 
l>ecome  confuHiMl  and  do  not  know  in  hiiv  Accurate  or  jirecise  way  what  really  happened.  Mr.  Moffelt,  at  our 
requetit,  has  andertAken  to  give  «  clear  uarralion  oi  the  dittastrous  earthquiike  that  viait«d  California  oa  April  Iti^ 
aod  of  the  far  mon  dbastraus  llro  that  followed  the  eaithqnake  at  San  Fnuicbeo.— The  Kditob.} 


AT  (roni  thirteen  to  sixteen  miouti^s  past  5 
in  tho  inorning  of  April  18  tho  central 
eout  region  of  Califurnia  was  visited  'by  a  de- 

.structivp  tarllKHiakc,  fi  lt  in  its  severity  from 
tliu  iieiglw'orliuoii  oi  Eureka  in  the  north  to  tbat 
of  Salinas  in  the  aouth,  a  distance  of  about  four 
Intn  lrc'l  miles,  ami  perceptilde  to  srifntitic  in- 
struments all  over  tUe  worU.  The  eHects  of 
the  shock  alone  would  have  been  enough  to  con- 
slilule  a  jiieiiioral>Ie  disaster,  but  they  were  en- 
tirely ovorsliadDwed  by  the  fire  that  followfd  in 
Sau  Francisco  antl  displaced  that  oi  Chicago 
from  its  rank  as  the  greatest  of  modern  confla- 
grations. 

The  eartliquake  in  San  h'rancisco  brought 
down  a  nnmber  of  flimsy  wooden  dwellings  oc- 

(•upi«'d  by  woikiiii'ii  in  llio  poor  ijuarter  south  of 
Market  Street,  wrecked  oiU  brick  business  build- 
ings, fihuuk  the  great,  graft-built  City  Hall  into 
i  nns,  rallied  dowtt  chinwieys  in  ail  parts  of  the 
city,  and  drove  {irficTicMlly  the  entire  population 
upuu  the  streets  and  squares.  In  this  first  onset 
of  the  disaster  some  hundreds  of  persona  were 
buried  in  the  wr»'ckage.  Had  tli"  trMiibl(>  .'^tnpprd 
here  the  damage  nii>;lit  liave  reached  ten  luilliou 
dollars,  but  the  progress  of  San  Francisco  would 
lianlly  have  been  clu-cked.  But  the  earthquake 
l»rok<'  gas  pipi'S  and  sliorl-circuited  electric  wires 
all  through  the  lower  part  of  the  city.  Immedi- 
ately fires  bnr.st  out  in  various  directions.  At 
first  this  <'}mrt(  d  little  alarm.  San  Francisco  In  ' 
one  of  tho  most  eilicieiit  fire  dep&rtuteuts  in  tli<' 
world, — one  that  thought  nothing  of  conflning  a 
blaze  to  the  builiiin^  in  wbicli  it  started  in  the 
very  itiuldic  of  a  wuuden  block.  The  lirenien 
were  on  hanil  at  onco.  hut  when  they  atlaclK  tl 
their  hose  to  the  hydrants  no  water  came.  Tht* 
u ater main.'*,  niaiiy  ol  therti  old  and  imjH*rf>  <'t!y 
laid,  ha<l  burst,  and  the  lighters  were  without 
ammunition  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  To  make 

il-.  disiul  vaiit:i;;<  s  (••  utiplctr,  the  fire  briir.i  If  was 
withinil  ;i  hciid.  fur  its  chief  had  been  mortally 
woiiiitli'd  in  bed  by  a  falling  cupola  in  the 
iirsL  jiioiiii-nt  I'f  the  earUupiake  and  died  four 
']u\  <  lat*  r  wit  lout  evcu  having  learned  that 
ijicre  had  bi-cu  a  hre. 
Meonwhile,  (icnoral  Ftinston,  in  command  of 


the  federal  troops  at  the  Presidio,  had  felt  the 
shocks  and  seen  the  scattereil  bursts  of  smoke, 
and  he  knew  that  his  forces  would  be  needed. 
The  telephone  lim  s  were  broken,  but  he  onb^red 
out  his  men  ami  sent  them  into  the  cit^-  on  his 
own  responsibility  to  help  in  fighting  the  fire 
and  keeping  order. 

in  tlie  absence  of  water,  the  only,  weapon  left 
was  dynamite.  The  soldiers  and  firemen  blew 
np  building  after  bnilding.  hot  the  flamea  seised 

upon  the  wreckage  or  ieaprd  ovtT  and  passed 
on.    The  seatii:rud  tiivs  cuiuoined  into  a  con- 
flagration.   At  first  the  liestruction  had  been 
confined   piincipally  to   the   low  lying  region 
south  of  Market  Street,  but  it  soon  spread  north 
throngh  the  business  section,  out  to  the  Mission, 
and  into  the  Hayes  Valley  <listrict.  filled  with 
dwellings  of  moderate  cost.    It  enveloped  the 
shopping,  hotel,  and  amusement  centers,  coin 
|>elling  tho  evacuation  of  the  Palace  and  St. 
Francis  Imti  ls  and  thr  newspaper  odict^s,  all  of 
which  were  soon  swept  clean  of  everything  com- 
bostible.    The  fire  raged  all  that  day  and  night 
and  the  lU'.xt  day.  wiping  oi;t  < 'li  inatown. — the 
greatest  (  iimese  settlement  in  Anicric.i.— lick 
ing  u})  the  palaces  of  Nob  Hill,  destroy  in  ir  I  auks, 
mercantile  establishments,  theaters,  schools,  and 
churches,  and  niaking  a  desert  of  praeticallv 
everything  known  to  tlie  world  as  Sau  Fran- 
cisco.   Thitre  was  still  standing  a  residence  sec- 
tion in  the  Western  Ad  iiti  n.  1  nt  its  destruction 
seemed  to  be  only  a  matter  of  a  few  hours.  To 
save  it,  it  waa  resolved  to  make  a  last  stand  tt 
\'an  Ness  .\  venue,  the  wide.«t  street  in  the  cilv. 
Here  all  the  remaining  resources  were  collected. 
— all  the  explosives,  and  even  a  battery  of  guus. 
It  was  found  possible  at  this  point  to  secure  two 
strenms  of  water,     l^etween  tlie  avenue  and  the 
lire  u  ime  of  mansions  three  quartera  of  a  mile 
long  was  raked  with  artillery  and  blown  up  with 
dyuamitf  and  l)arrels  of  powder.    This  served 
as  a  glacis  in  front  of  tho  street  whicli  was  to  be 
the  final  line  of  defense.    Tho  fight  hero  was 
desperate.    The  fireflanked  the  line  at  both  eiuis, 
le.'»].ing  the  clears!  «pace  on  lhen'>rt1i  and  burning 
tile  live  blocks  bordering  the  western  side  of  Van 
Nees  Avenue,  from  Sutter  to  Clay,  ami  coming 
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iTlie  purtiuii  wittiin  the  heavy  Uaek  line,  with  tunall  »nU  unitui><>rt«ut  exceptloiia,  was  destruyed  by  the  fire.  Practically 
all  o(  tlw  plotted  Mettons  oDtside  of  this  line  an  thinly  popalatod  or  nnbiUlt) 


from  thu  Mission  and  up  Market  at  the  other 
end  as  far  as  Octavia.    But  the,  center  held  for 

the  Seven  Ijlocks  from  (JoMcii  (into  Avenuo  to 
•^utter,  and  with  the  help  of  an  opportune  change 
of  wiiMl  the  tonfTUfw  of  flame  at  the  ends  were 
turned  bock.  My  tlie  \\\^\\\,  of  the  I'Jth  the  tiif 
was  uii«l<T  coiiticil  It.  ilealt  one  last  l.low,  Imw- 
<?Ver,  by  lurtuiii;  with  the  cliange  of  wiiul  ami 
wiping  «)iit  tiKist  of  the  poor  homes  on  the  slopes 
of  Tilci^^rripli  Hill,  wliicli  it  hml  niisst'd  on  its 
first  advance.  Tlie  whole  region  deslrnyi-<i  ox- 
tended  about  three  miles  in  extreme  k  ngili  and 
t'v  I  tuih-H  in  extrcMuc  \vi<lth.  covering;  an  ari'u  of 
four  square  miles.  It  included  all  the  business 
and  almost  all  the  thickly  settled  residential  por- 
tions of  the  city.  Practically  everything  that 
was  left  was  a  re<;ion  of  larp:<^  manufacturioR  and 
sugar  refineries  in  the  south  and  a  fringe  of 
dwellings  on  the  north  and  west. 

In  tlie  very  In  ait  if  i!ie  burno>l  district  the 
Mint  stood  unscathed,  with  its  vast  accumula- 
tions of  treasure.  Fifty-one  empluyeea  and  ten 
soldiers  had  stayed  in  it,  fought  the  hurricane 
of  flame  tliat  hcut  tipon  theiii  for  sevon  liours, 
and  Won,  oy  grace  of  thick  walls,  an  independ- 
ent water-supply  from  an  artesian  well,  and 
their  own  indoniitaMc  will.s.  The  ( Jovcininent 
Was  unusually  fortunate,  for  the  Appraisers' 


Budding,  solid  as  a  sarcophagus,  was  also  saved, 
and  the  fine  new  poet-office  was  not  hopelessly 

damaged. 

A  little  island  of  immigrants'  houses  on  the 
slope  of  Telegraph  Hill  was  saved  by  a  baptism  of 

Italian  wine,  and  a  oarrow  strip  along  the  water-- 
front, incluiiing  the  invaluaitle  ferry  bnihling. 
was  preserved  by  the  exertions  of  tlu;  lirebuals 
au<l  of  a  gallant  company  of  sailors  and  marines. 
Iliul  the  ferry  1>aililiii!_'  goni'.  the  miserv  "and 
loss  of  life'  following  the  disaster  would  have  been 
multiplied  beyond  computation.  Except  for  the 
crippled  railroad  running  soulii  to  Han  Jose,  this 
was  the  only  entrance  to  and  exit  f  lom  San  Fran- 
cisco. Here  all  the  ferries  to  Oakland,  Berke- 
ley. Alameda,  Sausalito.  and  Tiburon  converged. 
Through  this  gigantic  funtiel  jxmreii  tlie  streams 
of  fugitives  escaping  from  the  ruined  city  and 
of  helpers  and  provisions  coming  in.  Here  was 
one  of  the  busiest  street  car  junctions  in  the 
wi  iM  If  the  circulation  at  this  point  had  been 
St  PP<  I  humanity  would  have  had  to.  turn  away 
its  eyes  from  the  scenes  that  would  have  loX- 
lowed  in  San  Francisco.  Hut  it  was  not  8topj)ed. 
The  great  steel  building  stooti,  and  even  the 
matchless  State  collection  of  minerals  stored  in 
it  wqs  unliarined. 

While  the  lire  was  advancing  there  went  be- 
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fore  it  »  city  in  flight — a  city  reduced  to  its 

Erimitive  eleiii«iit».  First  itreaming  from  their 
ouaea  into  the  nearer  squares,  with  trunks,  bird- 

caj;e8,  sewing-mnchines,  or  wliatrver  otlinr  treas- 
urua  they  vuliied  most,  tlien  drivuu  ou  frum  theeo 
places  and  truduing  westward,  like  a  retreating 
army,  l('avin<;  tli<  ii'  incinttl'rancessfuttt  n"!  aloug 
thu  roadside,  thu  whole  po(>ulation, — cripples,  in- 
valids, children,  and  all^ — flowed  toward  Golden 
(iaU'  Park  aiul  the  Vresidio.  oxo'pt  that  j)ortion 
which  had  Ii«'»mi  nlilo  to  mako  its  (>srape  in  tbo 
Other  direction  l.y  the  ferries.  At  first  thi-n? 
was  acute  distress  for  lack  of  water.  I'eoph? 
fonght  for  a  taste  of  a  niuddy  jet  from  a  broken 
pipe  in  the  middle  of  a  street.  But  the  authori- 
ties got  the  situation  in  hand  with  wonderful 
celerity,  and  BO'  n  tlio  al  s  »!iite  physical  necessi- 
ties of  the  populatiuu  were  provided  for. 

On  the  morning  of  the  disaster,  Mayor  Schmits 
issued  a  proclamation  announcing  that  the  fed- 
eral tri'0|>«!  and  the  regular  and  Bj>ecial  [wiHce 
ofticers  were  uuUun  i/-ed  to  kill  all  persons  found 
engaged  in  looting  or  in  the  comniission  of  any 
other  I'l'iiiH'.  Tli,'  cTisuing  inonlh  was  tl.r  i!ii..<t 
peaceful  and  innocent  .Sail  i'^rauciscc  !ia  1  ever 
known.  The  city  was  run  on  a  strict!}  ])iirernal 
basis.  Everyhody  lived  on  free  food,  which  was 
given  out,  one  ration  at  a  time,  to  the  bread 
lines.  The  old  American  rule  that  everyljody 
can  do  as  he  will  with  his  own  was  al>oli8hed, 
and  iiiv.f  l,'  lia  1  to  do  as  the  sentry  t.  ld  them. 
They  had  to  cook  in  the  streets ;  they  were  not 
allowed  to  have  lights  in  their  houses ;  tliey  had 
to  follow  rigi'i  suiiitary  rcfrnlat !■  ms  ;  they  could 
not  o^ien  their  own  safes  uuiil  the  authorities  gave 
permission,  llio  elieerfulness  with  which  they 
submitted  to  those  necessary  restrictions  was  the 
wonder  of  the  time. 

Han  Francisco  was  not  ilie  only  sufferer.  Her 
experiences  were  repeated  on  a  smaller  scale  in 
Santa  Ho.sa.  the  jiretty  county  sent  nf  Sonoma 
C.'ounty,  where  a  district  six  blocks  long  and 
four  blocks  wide  in  the  center  of  the  business 
section  wa.s  reduced  to  ruins,  by  earthquake  and 
fins,  and  probably  a  hundred  lives  were  lost. 
The  business  center  of  San  Jose  was  wrecked, 
and  mur  h  nf  ti  residence  portion  destroyed. 
At  Stanford  rnivt  rsiiy.  the  higher  Imildings 
of  the  outer  quadrangle  were  badly  damaged, 
the  beautiful  memorial  church  was  completely 
wrecked,  the  unfinished  library  was  practically 
destroyed,  the  new  gymnasium  was  ruined,  and 
the  m(>inoria1  arch  split  apart.  There  was 
great  de.st  ruction  at  Salina.s,  N'a|>a,  Hollister, 
Kwlwood  I  '"ly  S  iiilaCruz,  Fort  Hregg,  and  maiiy 
other  places.  i>y  a  curious  chance,  Oakland, 
l)4»rkeley,  and  Alametia,  just  across  tlie  Tiay 
from  Ban  Francisco,  were  very  little  damage<l. 


The  loss  of  life  in  San  Francisco  wil!  never 
be  exactly  known,  but  it  is  estimated  to  liave ' 
reached  a  thousand.  At  least  a  <juart.  r  <>f  a 
ndllion  ]ieople  were  reiiilered  liomeless.  Tli(  li>8a 
of  property  could  hardly  have  been  less  than 
$300,000,000,  on  which  the  insurance  will  not 
much  exceed  $1 00.000. nno.  The  Insurance  De- 
partment of  New  York  called  upon  all  the  com- 
panies doing  business  in  that  State  to  furnish  a 
careful  estimate  of  their  losses  in  all  the  plaoss 
in  California  affected  hy  the  di8a8t4?r.  Thess 
leturns  allowed  the  following  results  : 


EHtimtad 

Tliirl\  six  Xrw  Vurk  i-oiiijuinU-*  

Fifty-three  other  Americnii  comiM- 

ItSMUM 

Thlnr^Hift  fbrslgu  comianlw  in  Uait- 

|raklB4.47S 

It  was  believed  that  thi-  ]iis.>;«^s  of  companii  s  not 
included  iu  this  list  would  not  exceeU  $5,000,- 
000.  Only  three  American  companies  had  lossn 
exceeding  their  surpluses,  and  only  one,  the 
Traders",  of  Chicago,  had  failed.  The  losses  of 
twenty  one  foreign  companies  exceeded  their 
surpluses  in  the  United  States,  but  it  was  ex- 
pert td  that  the  greater  part  nf  these  wouM  W 
paid  by  the  home  offices,  leaving  the  Amencan 
sssets  untouched. 

Among  the  irreparable  lo8«f  >*  in  San  Franfisco 
were  those  of  several  great  librariee,  the  coUec- 
tiona  of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences,  aid 
many  fatuous  works  of  art.  Fortunately,  the 
unique  and  absolutely  irreplaceable  Hancroft  li- 
brary was  saved,  as  were  some  one  hundreii  and 
twenty-five  thousand  volumes  of  the  Butrolibrsry. 

Tlie  first  news  of  the  disaster  tou'  linl  an  un- 
precedented spring  of  sympatliy  throughout  the 
world.  Contributions  flowed  from  everywhere 
in  such  unl.card  'if  volume  tliat  tlie  President 
announced  that  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  ac 
cept  the  gifts  pressed  upon  him  l>y  foreign  coun- 
tries. As  the  neeila  grew,  however,  the  people 
of  San  Fratirisfy  decided  thai  tliev  would  fnke 
offerings  from  any  part  of  the  world,  and  the 
President  sanctioned  this  unofficially,  Secretary 
Tafl  setting  the  evaiiiple  by  accepting,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  American  lied  Cross,  a  contribution 
of  ^jO.OOO  from  Japan.  Twenty-two  hundred 
carloads  of  provisions  had  reached  OakJaitdby 
tfif  Isl  of  May,  and  the  proceed-j  of  the  various 
national  subscriptions  had  excee<jed  iweniy  mil- 
lion dollars,  including  $2,500,000  eontribnted  by 
("ongress  in  the  form  of  army  supplies. 
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OF  iho  calamities  that  recently  befell  and 
alniust  unniliilateil  uur  Queen  City  on  the 
Pacific  cua»l.  the  circiniiBtuiice»  of  the  earth()uak(> 
liave  hern  fully  discussed,  hut  the  consequences 
of  the  disastrous  fire  oidy  he^in  to  he  reali/.i-d. 

Liberal  donations  from  all  quarters  of  the 
jrlohe  will  alleviate,  temporarily,  the  existin^f 
nnsery,  but  it  may  take  years  of  toil  to  restore 
the  three  hundred  millions  of  property  annihi- 
lated in  three  days.  About  one-half  of  this  sum 
lieing  covered  by  insurance,  the  questions  as  to 
wliat  extent  the  companies  are  responsible  and 
bow  the  losses  will  be  adjusted  are  of  momen- 
tous importance.  The  prevailing  uncertainty 
does  not  add  to  the  gayety  of  the  situation. 

A  great  part  of  the  losses  by  the  Chicago  fire, 
in  IS7I,  wt-re  not  paid  b»-cau8e  some  seventy  fiio 
rompanii'S  were  compelled  to  fail.  The  country 
is  more  pro8|>eroU8  now,  but  the  obligations  of 
the  untlerwrilers  are  larger,  and  the  j)ro|>ortion 
of  defaults  can  be  no  less.  Five  companies  have 
reinsured  their  risks  ;  it  is  believed  tliat  the  lia- 
liiliiies  of  about  thirty  tnore  exceed  their  assets. 

The  Traders'  Coui|»any,  establisln'd  in  Chi- 
cago in  LST'J  with  $r)<in,00()  capital,  and  having 
a  threefold  surplus,  or  two  millions  of  ass«'t8, 
considereti  among  Western  insun-rs  one  of  the 
strongest,  has  been  forced  into  liquidation.  He- 
cause  an  assessment  was  deemed  necessary  to  se- 
cure owners  of  San  Francisco  policies  for  more 
tlian  three  millions,  the  sti)ckhoIders  abandoned 
tlK'ir  shares  in  this  well-established  business. 
They  <leclined  to  run  any  more  chances  ;  through 
their  assignees  they  hopf  tn  make  a  more  favor- 
able settlement  with  liohiers  of  their  polici«'.s 
than  they  could  have  effected  by  direct  n«'gotia- 
lion.  It  was  reported  that  the  Firemen's  Fund 
lnHuran<'e  Company  of  California,  with  one  mil- 
lion capital  and  two  millions  surplus,  hail  fol- 
lowed this  example.  Other  companies  whose 
pledges  in  San  Francisco  are  larger  than  their 
coniliined  capital  and  surplus  may  take  the  same 
course. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  stanch  old  Hartford 
Company,  established  in  ISIO  with  a  capital  of 
one  and  a  quarter  millions,  and  a  surplus  of  more 
than  five  millions,  which  enjoyed  the  reputation 
of  being  the  best  of  all  American  d-mpanies.  is 
collecting  from  its  stockhuldi-rs  three  and  three- 
quarter  millions  to  safeguard  policies  for  about 
six  millions  written  on  the  coast. 


Stockholders  in  this  and  other  corporations 
who  emulate  the  Hartford  example  will  be  re- 
wardeil  for  their  pluck  if  the  directors  succeed, 
by  Bub8e<{uent  gains,  in  recovering  their  present 
losses.  Hut  if  they  should  fail,  both  stock  and 
policy  Iiolders  have  a  right  to  imjuire  to  what 
extent  the  company  was  liaVile  for  the  damage 
which  may  now  be  paid  with  the  consent  of  the 
directors. 

The  policies  are  all  written  to  secure  the  hold- 
ers against  loss  by  fire  only.  When  a  builtlirig 
had  suffere*!  by  the  eartlKpiake  before  it  was 
burned  it  will  be  difRcult.  under  the  terms  of 
such  policies,  to  determine  their  liability.  A 
year  ago,  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  de- 
cided that  underwriters  were  not  liable  for  loss 
by  fire  cause«l  by  the  fall  of  a  burnitig  range  in 
a  collapsing  structure.    Almost  all  the  houses 
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huilt  of  stoiio,  iron,  and  Steel  whicli  formed  tlio 
liusiness  district  and  rt'prosent  in  value  nine- 
teutlig  ui'  the  entire  lui»8  iu  Sau  Francisco  Buf- 
fered by  the  eartliquoke  Wfure  thoy  were  Imrned. 
Tlif  ]irol>leni  on  wlioiii  t<.  fastiMi  the  respoiisi- 
bility  for  these  losses  is  most  diflicuit. 

English  companies  deny  tlieir  liability  for  the 
loss  of  buildiDgs  which  the  authorities  de* 
niolished  to  prevent  the  flanu-s  from  spreading. 
The  validity  of  such  claims  will  be  disput^-d 
where  necessity  for  the  destmction  cannot  be 
th'monstratcti.  cspcrMallv  wf^ere  owners  hftd  en 
tered  a  protest  against  the  demolition  of  thi'ir 
properly. 

Many  dwellinps  were  robbed  of  houscliold 
jxoods.  and  many  stores  of  merchandise,  after 
tliey  liail  been  abandone*!.  It  will  he  us  difficult 
to  Itohl  the  underwriters  liable  for  these  as  it  is 
to  hoKl  tliem  for  !?n)iie  otlier  losses  that  present 
equally  knotty  questions. 

Probably  the  best  policy  to  pursue  will  be  for 
the  underwriters  to  olTer  and  for  tlie  losers  to 
accept  such  (air  compromisis  as  the  circum- 
stances in  each  ease  leetn  to  justify.  Prompt 
settlements  will  give  to  botli  parties  an  early 
opportunity  to  consider  means  to  recoup  their 
losses,  without  beiiij?  liampered  by  the  consid- 
eration of  annoying  controversies. 

No  water  was  available  to  (jnonrh  t!ie  flamrs  : 
the  earthquake  bad  destroyed  the  pipes  in  which 
aiprivate  corporation  broujrht  it  from  the  Pillar- 
citos  Creek  ami  Crystal  Sprinj^s  Lake,  thirty 
inilfs  distant.  If  underfjrouud,  flexible  condu- 
its iiad  carried  eatt  water  across  the  city  from 
the  bay  to  tlie  ocean,  a  distance  of  only  six 
miles,  and  if  hi^li  prcs.sure  pumps  at  all  con 
gested  street-corners  had  furnished  the  firemen 
with  enough  salt  water  running  through  such 
canals,  the  fire  could  have  been  promptly  sub- 
dued. 

Underwriters  appear  to  have  a  prejudice 
against  briny  water  on  account  of  the  greater 
danuigo  it  would  tlo  to  merchandise.  While 
such  water  need  not  be  resorted  to  until  urgent 
necessity  compels,  it  should  be  readily  avail 
able  in  emergency  cases  to  save  property  from 
ruin. 

The  Continental  Asphalt  Paving  Company  has 
recently  con<  Iuded  a  contract  with  the  city  of 
New  York  to  l)uild  a  new  system  of  water-pipes, 
with  a  [iressuru  of  three  hundred  pounds  j>er 
inch,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  fui  inen.  It  will 
have  two  stations  which,  in  cases  of  need,  will 
admit  salt  water  into  tiiese  pipes  at  the  foot  of 
West  Eleventh  Street  and  at  James  Slip.  If 
the  cxperinu-nt  i.s  succesi^ful,  the  expense  is  jus 
t^fi  1  by  ilie  value  of  merciiandise,  amountmg  to 
many  milliuus.  which  is  sU.ired  within  the  limits 


of  this  territory.*  Every  city  with  the  advan- 
tage of  an  extended  water-front  could  dirninisii 
the  existing  dauger  of  conflagrations  by  provid- 
ing a  similar  improvement. 

Fire  potif  it  s  for  an  aggregate  f^uin  of  almost 
forty  billioDB  were  in  force  iu  this  couutry  last 
year.  Tbe  recent  experience  will  lead  to  ib- 
creased  caution  ;  underwriters  will  discriminate 
with  more  severity  between  the  risks  they  take, 
and  make  more  serious  efforts  to  protect  those 
they  have  taken  against  loss.  Insurers  will 
nattirally  ju'efer  jKilicie.s  of  tlie  romf'anies  wliirh 
have  large  capital  and  an  ample  surplus;  from 
their  number  they  will  select  the  most  conserva- 
tive, which  avoid  taking  risks  beyond  reasonabie 
limits  iu  any  one  locality. 

The  profits  made  Tiy  the  underwriters  on  their 
fire  risks  are  small  when  compared  with  the 
profits  which  the  solvent  companies  li.ive  iiinde 
by  their  investments.  Unless  premiums  be  in- 
creased,  the  next  conflagration  may  lead  to  a 
cnrtailiiient  of  the  capital  which  is  now  avail- 
able for  this  business.  Tlie  entire  assets  of  all 
underwriters  who  are  engaged  in  it  do  not 
amount  to  2  per  cent,  of  the  risk  they  assume. 
It  is  already  difficult  t  .  effect  reliable  insurance 
which  borrowers  aim  Ismders  need,  and  which 
those  who  belong  to  neither  class  require,  so 
t!:af  t}:ey  may  rnjny  the  possession  of  their  little 
property  ;  it  will  be  next  to  impossible  to  gel  it 
when  the  capital  impaired  by  this  catastrophe 
shall  be  further  encroached  upon. 

The  Sprrtittor  reports  these  results  of  the  largest 
conflagrations  within  forty  years  : 

1806,  in  Portland,  with  a  property  lotw  of  10  millioos. 
Hn,  ia  Chicago,  witli  :i  pruperty  l<>s,s  of  168  milliuiiKi 
1872,  iu  BoBtoD,  with  a  pruperty  loiis  ol  75  milUoiUL 
1891,  in  JaduODvllle,  with  a  property  loss  of  11  mil- 
liiin^. 

1W4,  iu  Baltimore,  with  a  pmiM-rt  y  luss  v(  .Vi  millions 

With  Baltimore  alone  excepted,  a  majority  of 
the  destroyed  buildings  in  these  places  were  con* 
structed  of  timber,  which,  when  tin*  cities  were 
first  established,  was  cheap  aud  readily  obtain- 
able. 

San  Francisco  contained  some  fifty  thoussnd 

frame  structures,  comprising  90  per  cent,  of  its 
buildiugs  all  told.  The  underwriters  were  aware 
of  this  fact,  but  tbey  relied  on  vigilant  fire* 
fightt  rs  and  labored  under  the  delusion  that 
California  cedarwood,  so  largely  used  in  con- 
struction,  was  indestructible.   'When  the  earth- 


•  The  city  of  N'etv  York  hn<'  appropriated  Are  millions  for 
this  improvement,  .V  n  iqiproprlaUoo  <tf  fUOjUU  madv  pr«Ti- 
ooa  to  Uw  conHasmtion  for  »  mM-mlbn  ttmrnOt  on  Uu  bill* 
In  tlM  rear  of  iht  city  of  Ban  Fmiielaoo  woaM  hrnn  m«b4 
part  of  the  loee  If  this  InezpeiMtve  Inproranaat  lia4  bees 
aettully  completed. 
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quake  shook  the  houses  ami  their  chimneys 
toppleil  ov«!r,  sparks  ignited  them,  and  the  lieat 
nkliat«d  from  redwood  was  more  intense  than 
«ny  other.  The  flames,  nursi-d  by  escaping  gas 
»nd  fanned  by  fresh  breezes,  spread  over  twenty- 
five  hundred  acres  <»f  the  town  and  destroyed 
wine  thirty  thousand  houses,  li^"  the  recon- 
struction of  the  city  the  use  of  xvupd  should  l>e, 
as  much  as  possible,  discarded  for  dwellings 
t.r  any  other  buildings.  In  Japan,  where  losses, 
when  conipared  with  the  number  of  earthquakes, 
are  small,  the  dwellings  are  low  structures  placed 
U[N7n  stony  ground  ;  their  thin  but  well-cementeii 
Willis  are  covered  with  light  roofs.  For  busi- 
ness and  industrial  purposes,  concreteil  steel 
frames  proved  to  be  elastic  enough  to  witlistand 
the  cartlujuake.  and  the  best  of  them  turned  out 
u>  lx<  as  fireproof  in  San  Francisco  as  they  had 
k'en  in  Baltimore.  When  rebuilt,  they  should 
Ihj  Constructed  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
autliorities,  but  their  height  should  not  much 
fxcet'd  the  widtli  of  tlie  street. 

San  Francisco  will  rise,  like  Chicago,  from  its 
ashes,  a  city  more  prosperous,  more  beautiful, 
than  ever.  Palaces  on  Nob  Hill  may  be  aban- 
li'jDt'd  by  their  iinllionaire  tenants;  the  Chinese 
have  been  comjH^Ued  to  quit  their  slope  of  Tele- 
);raph  Hill  ;  but  the  true  deifcendants  of  the 
sturiiy  colonists  of  1S4;>  will  remain.    They  are 


imbued  with  the  buoyant  spirit  of  their  ancestors 
and  the  ardent  love  for  their  homes  on  the 
1 1  olden  (  Jate. 

Whenever  cities  of  tlie  old  world,  like  London 
in  HJtJti,  Hamburg  in  1S4'2.  have  been  destroyed, 
the  calamity  has  proved  a  blessing  in  disguise. 
In  better  houses,  built  on  wider  streets,  their  mer- 
chants soon  began  to  prosper.  Like  the  cities 
of  our  own  country  which  met  with  a  similar  fate, 
those  older  cities  grew  in  wealth  and  importance 
far  beyond  their  former  flourishing  condition. 

A  builder  in  Chicago  whom  the  writer  knew 
saved  from  the  fire  of  1S7I.  when  it  began,  his 
horse  and  buggy.  Aft-er  first  using  it  to  liring 
wife  and  child  into  safi'ty,  lie  turned  his  back 
on  tlie  blazing  town  and  ilrove  all  night  over 
the  prairie  to  the  place  in  Michigan  where  he 
had  been  in  the  liabit  of  getting  his  supplies, 
and  to  which  news  of  the  conflagration  had  not 
spread.  Contracting  for  all  the  brick  he  could 
get,  he  not  only  recouped  liis  losses,  but  much 
more. 

The  Californian  unites  with  the  energy  char- 
acteristic of  all  Americans  the  venturesome  cour- 
age that  enabled  the  sturdy  pathfiniiers  to  re- 
claim from  the  ancient  wihierness  liia  present 
paradise.  It  was  this  spirit  that  dictated  the 
following  dispatch  from  the  coast  by  one  of  the 
largest  sufferers  :  *•  All  is  gone  but  courage." 


'WK  WII.I-  BE8TOKE  THE  <  iiiEi'  i»<mT  OF  TiiK  HAi'i fic."— MajTof  >ii«-hmlu. 
Fnmi  the  Xew»  (Detntit;. 
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d'hotuKraph  taken  in  I/miisiana  fur  the  Department  of  Aifriculture.) 

THE  REVOLUTION  IN  RICE  FARMING. 

IJY  ROBKRT  S.  l.ANIER. 


SOON"  the  last  of  tlio  gront  coroals  may  bo 
struck  off  Tncle  Sam  s  iinpnrt  list  aiul  writ 
largo  on  tho  export  side.  Tliis  stfttciiiont  is  well 
pointed  by  the  rocrnt  agricultural  r/>»/y>  of  A.  V. 
Honlen,  a  rosiiloiit  of  IMcrce,  in  tho  southern 
Texas  prairie. 

Mr.  iionleii  was  u  good  cattleman.  ha<l  been  a 
ranch  foreman,  and  in  UMK)  was  manager  of  tho 
extensive  Tierc*'  Kstato.  Then'  were  thousanda 
and  thousands  of  acres  of  it.  along  where  the 
lower  Colorado  Kiver  dehouches  into  its  groat 
(lulfdagooii  ;  and  as  pastun^  land  it  was  worth 
as  much  as  two  dollars  an  iicn-. 

Hut  Mr.  Borden  had  heart!  that  over  in  Ijouisi- 
aua.  on  just  such  low  lying  coastal  plains,  with 
no  bidter  fresh  water  irrigatit»ii  facilities  than 
his,  they  were  making  niont-y  l>y  raising  rin-  with 
up-to-date  implements.  The  soil,  too,  was  simi- 
lar,— a  clay  loam,  or  a  sand  loam  underlaid  with 
clay.  One  day  he  journeyed  to  see  Dr.  S.  A. 
Knapp,  president  of  the  Hice  Association,  at  Lake 
(.'harles,  La.,  and  came  away  with  a  government 
bulletin  on  rice-culture.  tt>Lrfth«'r  witli  some  sacks 
of  short,  fat-kernel<-d  seed  that  Dr.  Knapp  had 
just  brought  back  from  the  island  of  Kiushiu, 
in  Japan.  He  aI.so  onlered  a  lot  of  machinery 
looking  pretty  much  like  wheat  machinery.  That 
spring  ho  put  l»iO  acres  into  rice  in  Matagorda 
I'ounty,  which  borders  on  the  (>ulf. 


Nobody  that  far  west  in  Texas  knew  anrtliing 
about  rice — nobody  west  of  the  counties  boni«-r- 
ing  on  Louisiana,  l.")0  miles  away,  where  some 
«,(I00  acres  had  already  received  the  new  go8j>cl. 
With  no  trained  labor,  the  amateur's  cultivating 
and  irrigating  proved  full  of  mishaps.  Tocn>wn 
all,  the  tialveston  storm  blew  along  and  flattened 
out  his  crop  just  as  it  was  ripening. 

The  Kiushiu  "  seeil.  however,  had  been  bom 
and  bred  in  storms,  out  on  the  t«-njfK'»t  rid<l«'n 
little  Japanese  island,  and  the  grain  nj<>*il,v 
righted.  So  when  the  harvest  was  over,  in  I'd"- 
ber,  Borden  found  that  the  quarter-section  had 
cost  him,  after  all,  only  about  #!'>  an  acre  to 
work  ;  and  his  crop  averaged  17  Ijarrelsof  ricesn 
acre,  which  he  sold  for  $5  a  barrel. — ♦f<5  an  acre! 

Mr.  Borden  was  soon  a  rich  man.  The  ne.tt 
fall  he  sold  100,000  acres  of  land  to  emhry.i 
rice  planters  at  from  $.">  to  fi'JO  an  acre.  «nii 
rented  a  lot  more.  By  r.»04.  •2.HO,.'iOO  acres  along 
the  coast  rivers  of  Texas  had  been  planted  to 
rice.    The  boom  was  on. 

ENOKMOL'S  ACRKAOE  8CITABLK  FOR  RICK. 

The  moral  here  is  not  merely  sectional. 
of  Texas,  it  is  trtie,  the  air  is  too  arid  for  sucli 
a  moisture-loving  crop  ;  north  of  the  ( >hi<>  River, 
too  cold.    But  in  level  river  lowlands  fa>m  Illi- 
nois to  Louisiana,  from  New  York  Stale  to  Kior 
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id»t  there  are  21.000,000  acre*  possessing  clay- 
bottomed  soil  and  fresh-water  flooding  facilities 
whirh  nifikf?  them  bettor  suited  to  riro  than  to 
ttuy  other  crop.  The  Gulf  coast  prairie  strip 
alone,  running  about  640  miles  from  8t.  Mary's 
Parish,  in  Louisiana,  to  l^rownsville.  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  about  60  miles  wiiic,  oJIurs 
3,000,000  available  acres, — enough  to  grow  six 
times  our  national  consumption. 

During  the  ten  years  ending  with  1902  we 
produced  less  than  half  enough  rice  for  our  own 
use,  snd  had  to  import  about  one  hundred  and 
spvrnty  ni'ilinn  pfiHHls  a  year,  worth  about  tliric 
iiiiiiion  dollars,  with  a  duty  of  two  cunts  a  pound. 
All  the  other  great  cereals — ^wheat,  com,  oats, 
ryp.  and  Lurli'v — wc-  e\']>'>rt  to  the  tune  of  about 
tweuty  -five  billion  pounds  a  year.  And  now  the 
way  is  cleur  to  complete  the  list  by  adding  the 
most  widely  distributed  of  all  cereals,  largely 
purchafie<l  by  every  European  country  l>ut  Italy, 
— tl.o  principal  food  of  half  the  world. 

Rice  is  more  than  a  vegetable, — ^it  is  a  staple. 
Thf  S  iuth  has  known  this  for  a  couple  of  linn- 
dred  years,  and  the  United  £>tates  at  large  is  be- 
ginning to  appreciate  its  value.  It  is  wonder- 
fully nourishing,  when  eaten  in  combinations 
which  supply  its  deficiency  in  nitrogen  and  fat. 
Teas,  Leans,  any  leguminous  plants,  are  excellent 
for  t^is  purpose.  In  China,  where  rice  is  the 
W.iin  staple,  it  is  tlins supplomonte'I  by  jui .(Incts 
of  the  soy  bean — sauce,  cheese,  etc.  This  foriius 
a  much  cheaper  complete  ration  than  wheat  and 
moiit.  The  Japanese  "army  ?  isciut "'  (the 
ration,  with  dried  fish)  contains  one-fourth  rice 
and  th ree- fourths  wheat.  Indeed,  1 00  pounds  of 
deanol  rice  contains  87.7  pounds  of  nourish- 
ment, htdf  a  pound  moro  than  tlie  Hartie  ([iinntity 
of  wheat,  iioiled  rice  is  said  to  be  digostibie  in 
one  hour. 

Several  by-products  are  valuabli  .^ — the  hulls 
make  good  fertilizer,  increasing  the  porosity  of 
the  soil,  and  the  flour  resulting  fn>m  the  polish- 
ing process  is  excellent  stock  food,  containing 
1 1.9d  per  cent,  of  protein. 

TBS  BICB  riOVKKKS  OK  t.oClSIANA. 

The  kf-y  to  nurchangfiil  situation  as  pro<luciM-s 
of  this  world-food  lies  in  the  mechanizing  of 
American  rice-culture.  It  has  been  developed 
during  the  {)iist  twenty-odd  years,  down  in  the 
swampy  laml  of  Kvangeline  s  exile,  where  agri- 
rullural  sweat  and  science  have  taught  the  peace- 
ful .Xcadians  s*.>me  new  tricks. 

In  lH,S4,  a  small  l)an<l  of  fanii>  rs  frMjii  tin- 
wheat  fields  of  the  Northwest  emigrated  to  the 
^Qisiana  Gulf  coast  prairie.  They  found  the 
P^Htdfiil  'Cajuns  flowing  sctnu-  rice  for  family 
^  h^  leisurely  Oriental  hand  lufthods,  in  low 


spots  where  standing  water  reduced  irrigation 
to  its  simplest  terms. 

But  the  prairie,  although  sometimes  swampy, 
averaged  from  five  to  fifty  feel  above  sea-levpl, 
and  could  quickly  he  drained  dry  enough  to 
hold  up  teams.  A'sn.  tin-  ri'  li  ilrift  .«;"il  lay 
level, — so  level  that  single  fields  ran  up  to  eighty 
acres  as  flat  as  your  hand.  If  these  could  be 
planted  to  rice,  figured  the  Northerners,  they 
could  bo  floo«led  evenly  to  bring  about  a  uni- 
formly ripening  crop,  and  would  also  afford  a  wide 
sweep  for  gang  plows,  harvesters,  and  the  like. 

Now,  the  settler.s  had  8e(?u  la!)or-savinp:  imple- 
ments make  wheat  fortunes  in  the  Dakotas  and 
California.  Why  could  not  they  themselves  make 
these  (Julf  prairies  blossom  with  v'u-,'  at  fi  profit? 
Accordingly,  they  brought  on  the  wheat  ma- 
chinery they  were  used  to,  they  adapted  it  to 
the  new  crop,  they  worked  out  irrigation  meth- 
ods, ni)d  witli  government  help  found  the  best 
Seed  varieties. 

Here  is  one  result  of  their  labors  :  Before  the 
Civil  War,  Soutli  f 'arulina  prodiRN  d  about  three- 
fourths  of  our  houic  rice  ;  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia  most  of  the  rest.  To-day,  it  is  Louisiana 
and  Texas  that  producethrec-fourthsof  the  whole. 

However,  the  greatest  re.sult  i«  that,  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  a  labor-saving  method  of 
rice  -  production  has  been  ilemoRStrated.  The 
American  farmer,  although  he  pjiys  a  higher 
price  fur  labor  than  any  rice -grower  in  the 
world,  may  eventually  find  himmlf  in  control 
of  the  world's  markets.  The  patient  Chinaman 
with  his  mud  rake  an-l  his  tweuty-five-dollars-a- 
year  profit,  the  Punjab  ryoi'g  women  wielding 
their  slow  hand-sickles,  the  toiling  fellah  of  the 
Nile  Pelta.  the  Japam'Sf  rnattm  kiirg  his  plot,  too 
tiny  for  a  plow  to  turn, — aii  will  be  undersold 
by  the  progressive  American  driving  his  four- 
mule  twine-biniler  to  his  power  rultivnt'  !  fii  Ids, 
jiast  the  steam  plant  where  a  battery  of  clanking 
[tumps,  impelled  by  eight  hundred  horse-power, 
has  suckt'd  up  [■>  his  growing  crop  ttS  SSVenty* 
day  bath  of  vital,  fri^h  river  water, 

TBOl'BLK  WITH  TIIK  HIXnKU. 

Troubh's  a  plenty  bc-ct  t"ieadopt<'d  Louisiana 
farmers  while  they  worked  out  tlie  salvation  of 
their  new  crop.  They  readily  adapted  most  of 
till'  wheat  power  machinery, — gang  plow,  disk 
harrow,  horse  drill,  broadcast  stider,  steam- 
thn-sher.  But  the  uiiwiehly  twine  binder  balked. 
Its  smooth  wheels  wouldn't  grip  the  slippery 
.M.til,  and  even  aft'-r  lln-y  jH'rfecti'd  a  sy.stem  of 
cleats  to  hold  it  firmer  mure  serious  obstacles 
delayed  the  binder  for  a  couple  of  years. 

At  last  a  crop  was  8u<'ees.sfully  handled  by 
the  machines,    A  cftrioad  of  machinery  was  or- 
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dered,  and  a  campaign  for  colonists  begun. 
Demonstrations  and  speeches  were  made  at 
every  little  stopping-place  of  the  new  railroad. 
Hut  liero  tremendous  ridicule  and  alarm  arose. 
The  best  people  of  Louisiana  had  always  con- 
siilered  these  out-of-the-way  swamps  and  pas- 
tures as  absolutely  worthle.ss.  A  State  Senator 
denounced  the  agricultural  scientist  in  charge 
for  enticing  farmers  to  a  wilderness  where  they 
would  certainly  starve  to  death  ! 

Persistiince  developed  tlie  country,  however. 
Land  previously  valued  at  12^  to  ">(>  cents  an 
acre  rose  to  from  ii>'M\  to  li.iO  an  acre.  In  ISH.*) 
there  were  no  rice  mills  west  of  New  Orleans  ; 
to-day  there  are  sixty,  nearly  sufiicient  for  the 
entire  local  crop.  Tlii'  prairie  village  at  Crow- 
ley. La.,  headipiarters  of  the  Kic<"  Association, 
grew  to  be  a  town  of  seven  thousand  popula- 
tion, containing  ten  rice  mills. 

Too  much  haste  accompanied  tlie  early  suc- 
cesses, and  «lrought  brought  disa.ster.  For  the 
first  eiglit  years  "  natural  "  irrigation  was  relit-d 
on.  from  the  water  of  streams  intersecting  fields 
around  which  rough  levees  had  ])een  tluown  up. 
Drainage  and  shocking,  also,  were  carelt  ssly 
watched.  When  dry  years  came,  the  creeks 
sank,  the  open  storage  reservoirs  emptied  by 
evaporation,  and  many  of  the  fortunes  so  quick- 
ly made  received  a  hard  setback. 

Out  of  their  failun-s,  however,  the  ric<»  grow- 
ers wrought  success  by  developing  a  model  sys- 
tem of  canal  irrigation.  With  plows  and  graders 
they  diked  up  walls  for  broad  canals  along  the 
low  ridges  of  the  prairie  country.  These  were 
fed  by  steam  pumping  stations  on  the  banks  of 
tlie  large, steady-Howing  rivers.  From  each  canal, 
sitle  gates  let  down  the  water  u|)on  the  fields  at 
will,  and  ••laterals"  are  run  to  distant  farms. 
The  Crowley  canal,  built  about  l«U4,  is  thirty- 
five  feet  wide  and  eight  miles  long.  Hy  IHilU. 
there  were  four  hundred  miles  of  these  canals  in 
the  four  southwest  parishes  of  Louisiana.  ( Natu- 
ral flowing  wells  also  helped  to  solve  the  water 
probleni.)  Hy  these  means  water  can  be  kept 
on  the  rice  about  seventy  days. — from  the  time 
the  plants  are  from  si.\  to  ten  inches  high  until 
the  grain  is  -'in  the  milk." 

HOW    K.\SII10N   Kt  LK.S  THE   rRICK  OK  KICK. 

Ne.xt  the  rice  pionec-rs  stumbled  y\[>  on  fnsh inn. 
Perfect  "head  rice "  (consi.«ting  wholly  of  un- 
broken kernels)  sells  for  altout  si.x  cents  a  pound. 
If  it  breaks  in  milling,  it  loses  notidng  in  food 
value,  but  it  sinks  in  price  abotil  two  ceiit.s'a 
poumi,  being  less  esteemed  for  table  use.  Hut 
Honduras  rice,  the  variety  which  had  yielded 
best  under  the  macliine  methods,  couhl  not  be 
shocked  and  stacked  as  carefully  by  machine  as  V.>y 


the  oM  hand  curing,  and  it  did  not  *•  mill  "  more 
than  -10  per  cent.. — that  is  to  say,  it  was  seldom 
possible  to  secure  more  than  two-fifths  of  per 
feet  grains  from  a  bushel  of  the  "  pa<idy  "  (rough 
rice  from  the  harvester)  after  it  had  l»een  hulled 
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by  the  swiftly  turning  millstones,  skinned  by  the 
pounding  of  four-hundreilweight  jKistle."*,  fanne^l 
free  from  chaff  and  screened  free  from  break- 
ings, an«l  finally  polisheil  in  a  double  revolving 
cylinder  lined  with  soft  moosehiili;  or  sheepskin. 
If  the  Louisiana  planters  could  only  get  a  vari- 
ety that  would  mill  about  80  per  cent,  of  hea<l 
rice,  they  could  eliminate  breakage  costing  them 
a  couple  of  million  dollars  every  year. 

Realizing  what  the  success  of  tliis  e.xperiment 
meant  to  American  farndng.  the  Secretary  ef 
Agriculture  took  a  hand.  In  Septi'ml)er, 
Dr.  Knapp,  the  rice  expert  previously  mentionttl. 
was  comndssioned  an  '•agricultural  explorer" 
to  visit  the  Far  Fast  and  get  just  the  rice  that 
was  n<'ede4i.  He  returned  in  the  spring  of  l^i*'-* 
with  ten  tons  of  the  Kiushiu  seed  thai  ligurf*! 
in  Horden's  achievement. 

This  Kiushiu  proved  admirable  for  the  Leiii- 
siana  soil.  It  required  le.«<s  water  than  the  Hon- 
duras, and  produced  about  '^5  per  cent,  inon' 
per  acre.  Host  news  of  all.  it  milled  from  '.*>  to 
')5  per  cent,  of  head  rice,  and  so  aided  materially 
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in  the  rapid  development  of  the  indmtrj.  In 

the  rice  acreage  of  Lnnisiana  and  Texas 
was  290,000  ;  in  1904,  it  was  610,000. 

Credik  for  eonstmtting  the  -first  large  canal 
plant  must  be  given  to  the  Abbott  brothers,  at 
whose  fann  near  the  Bayou  Plaquetoine  the 
original  experiments  were  made. 

LK8«OV8  TO  BK  I.KAKNKn. 

So  enUs  for  tlie  present  an  inspiring  epic  of 
the  soil.    The  rice  planters  of  tlie  Gulf  coast 

are  now  well  on  their  feet.  Of  course,  lessons 
have  Btill  to  be  learned.  The  farmers  do  not  in 
general  appreciate  the  im{>ortanco  of  properly 
preparing  the  soed-bod,  of  exact  irrigation,  and 
of  seed-selection  f<>r  purity  (kcrpintr  out  tho  prr- 
nicioQS  "red  rice")  and  for  vitality  (Hfty  heads  to 
a  shoot "  eonld  be  obtained,  whereas  there  are 
now  only  fidin  five  to  .<fVi'(\).  "  l^iparian  rights" 
become  complicated  iu  a  dry  seaaun,  when  every- 
body wants  water  at  once  \  in  fket,  the  fntnre  of 
this  or  any  rico  land  is  measured  not  so  nuioh 
by  arreaire  as  by  fresli-watcT  supply.  I'n-sent 
aiso  are  tiu*  usual  single-croj)  dangers  j  for  diver- 
sification, truck  and  sugar  corn  ought  to  be 
planted  on  tht>  nri-rigable  uplands. 

Along  such  inieiisive  lines,  Dr.  Knapp  is  prom- 
inent in  A  vigoroRS  crasade.  Besides  his  twenty- 
odd  years  of  familiarity  witii  the  local  prob- 
lem, following  his  presidency  of  the  Agricultural 
College  at  Ames,  Iowa,  he  has  aided  the  Depart- 
ment of  .\griculture  in  many  experiments,  and 
is  now  in  charge  of  the  governnifiit  rico  cor- 
re8|>oudettce  from  ail  over  tiie  worKl.  At  his 
instance,  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  is  work- 
ing at  the  rice  disease,  a  cause  of  pniiM'  truuMe. 
Irrigation  has  been  exhaustively  atudieil  liy  the 
irrigation  experts,  Frank  Bond  and  George  H. 
Keeney.  \Vith  the  continued  light  of  science 
bearing  on  the  work,  there  is  irootl  prospcrt 
for  further  solution  of  the  problems  discussed 
in  the  excellent  government  bulletins.* 

What  a  hamlicap  ]i;itu1  iiK-tliDiIs  for  rife  nrn, 
as  compared  with  machine,  appears  from  the  di- 
minished industry  in  South  Carolina.  The  tidal 
deltas  of  the  Palmetto  State,  although  they  raise 
the  finest  rice  in  ATiu'riea  (the  " gold  •  seed," 
which  sells  as  high  as  any  in  the  world),  are  yet 
too  yielding  of  soil  to  support  the  heavier  ma- 
chinery, such  as  the  binder.  Arid  so  the  South 
Carolinian  finds  himself  obliged  to  hire  several 
hundred  neld  hands  with  sickles  to  do  the  work 

•  "Rice  Ciatare  la  the  United  States,"  Fanner's  Bnltetin 

N*<>.  110:  "Thti  Preacnt  Sutut*  of  Uioc-  Cultui^  in  Ihe  Ignited 
Sutes."  Bulletin  No.  2K.  Division  of  BoUnj  ;  "Kecent  For- 
fiKii  KxiiliirHll<mr»."  Hulli-tlii  No.  :t.'>.  Hiiri'.iu  <>f  I'limt  lnilu»- 
try;  "  IrriKation  o(  Hiee  in  the  I'nit'-d  Sn>t<-s."  KxiHTlinent 
SUtlon  Bulletin  Nn.  113.  Thcst-  will  \w  s^  rtt  im  upplicatlOB 
to  Uie  iJocretary  of  Agrlcolturv,  Waeihinifton,  I).  C. 
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which  his  Louisiana  rival  aecompHshes  with  a 

few  big  buzzing  liai  v<-.st<  t s.  each  accompanied 
only  by  two  men  and  a  four  mule  team.  Negro 
labor,  too,  is  often  unreliable.  When  the  South 
Carolina  planter  s<m-s  his  rice  barely  commencing 

to  yellow,  and  tlierefnrc  ready  t<i  nit.  he  mav 
find  that  the  suprciiaiy  irresponsible  darkies  of 
the  neighborhood  have  worked  all  they  want  to 
work  for  th.'it  wtn-k  ami  arc  ]irofi:,Tin>lly  iitunter- 
ested  in  his  oiler  of  two  iloUars  a  •  task  '  (half- 
acre)  for  harvesters.  When  he  finally  gets  his 
crop  in.  the  entire  head  may  be  rij)e  ;  tins  mean.s 
thousands  of  dollars  lost  by  the  shelling  out  in 
handling,  and  the  de])rcciation  of  both  straw 
and  grain, 

Df)wn  on  the  Culf  coast,  one  farmer,  one  helper, 
and  good  teams  can  prepare  and  plant  tu  rice 
two  hundred  or  three  hundred  acres  T 

In  general,  rice  can  be  profitaMv  grown  by 
the  new  methods  wherever  there  is  iaiul  so  level 
•  that  ?ai|ee  single  fields  can  be  uniformly  flooded 
by  fresh  water,  an*!  possessing  enough  clay,  either 
in  jioil  or  8ubs<»il,  to  hold  water  and  qiiirklv  to 
dia;ii  the  fields  dry  enough  for  the  support  of 
heavy  teams. 

Rrackisli  wafn-  will  do,  but  salt  is  destructive  ; 
on  such  slowdiowmg  rivers  as  those  tributary  to 
Chesapeake  Bay  heavy  embankments  would  be 
necessary  to  keep  out  the  salt  tides,  (During 
the  dry  season  of  1901  so  much  water  was  pumped 
out  of  the  Louisiana  bayous  that  they  fell  below 
Qnlf-ievet ;  the  salt  water  ruslit  d  inland,  was 
pumped  upon  the  fields,  nn  l  ruined  thousands  of 
dollars'  worth  of  rice.)  Medium  loams,  with  about 
50  per  cent,  of  clay,  are  best  Peat,  sand,  and 
decayed  vegetation  have  proved  failures.  In- 
laud  marshes .  have  been  put  into  rice,  al- 
though cold  freshet  water  injures  the  growing 
grain. 

Good  rice  distr  ii  arc  abundant  along  the 
coast  rivers  of  eastern  Louisiana,  Florida,  and 
the  Atlantic  coast  lowlands  up  to  New  York 
.•^tafe  ;  in  A  rkati.>5rt«  ;  in  favored  portions  of  Illi- 
nois; an  i.  in  short,  wherever  rich  wheat  land 
can  be  pr<  jx  riy  floodeil  and  drained. 

Hy  very  conservative  estimates,  a  4!400,000,< 
000  crop  could  be  raised  on  the  "Jl.OOO.ftOO  acres 
estimated  to  be  available  for  rice.  This  would 
make  it  our  fifth,  crop  in  value. 

Tl>.'  1!U-.  cnrn  rn,].  »   |lja)«U)(X»,(W) 

TliB  iUitii  hM>  «  rup  was   H[IO,(U).{U» 

The  19lir>  cotton  t-rop  was...   575,0nU,aK) 

The        whent  crop  wax,.    .'Ufi.dfJIMOO 

Since  most  of  this  $100,000,000  crop  wmjI-1 
bo  sent  abroad,  it  would  add  nearly  one  hall  tu 
the  value  of  our  export«Ml  domestic  farm  prod- 
ucts which  amounted  to  $827,000,000  for  the 
year  ending  Juno  30,  1905. 
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BOMB  or  THB  PROMINENT  PERIODICALS  t»V  CANADA. 


WHAT  THE  PEOPLE  READ  IN  CANADA. 


IT  is  tlio  liittcr  and  unceasinp  complaint  of 
CiinatiiHn  juililisliers  tiiat  the  peofjlo  of  the 
Dominion  will  {K-rsist  in  reading;  American  news- 
])a|>crs  and  poriodicals,  the  latter  especially,  to 
tlio  disregard  of  the  local  publications.  The 
Canadian  I'lvss  Association,  whicli  speaks  for  fif- 
teen hundred  papers  issued  throufjliout  the  ft-der- 
ation,  lias  been  actively  ajritating  f<)r  amend- 
ments to  the  p(»stal  schedule  whiili  will  render 
more  diflicult  the  entry  of  American  and  more 
easy  tlie  ilisposal  of  local  and  Hritish  weeklies  and 
monthlies.  At  present.  Canada  and  the  Ignited. 
States  enjoy  a  reciprocal  inlerchan^te  of  mail 
mailer  on  domestic  rate  "  hasis.  and  this  per- 
mita  American  popular  publications  to  "Hood"' 
the  country,  as  the  critics  assert,  since  the  enor- 
mous sales  these  magazines  achieve  at  home  en- 
able them  to  produce  their  issucii  at  rates  which 


the  Canadian  and  Britisli  rival  publications  can- 
not approach,  the  spread  of  British  iiiiperialiBtic 
and  ( 'anadian  national  spirit  being  thereby  great- 
ly retarded. 

The  printing-press  was  intrwiuced  into  Canada 
more  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  (Jovernor 
Simcoe  established  a  Cnzrtu  at  Newark  (now 
Niagara)  in  171M.  In  the  early  days,  the  growth 
of  the  press  was  slow,  and  up  to  1.S24  th«*re  were 
but  nineteen  papers  in  the  region.  The  first  daily 
was  establishetl  in  Montreal  in  lS:t3.  an«i  in 
York  (now  Toronto)  in  is:;5.  (Jreat  difficulties 
Were  e.xperienced  in  those  days  in  obtaining 
news  and  distributing  pa{M'rs  by  mail  coaches, 
for  there  were  no  telegraphs  or  railways,  and 
editors  frequently  traveled  liundreils  of  miles  by 
stages  to  deal  with  important  matters,  (.iradu- 
ally,  however,  as  the  country  became  settled, 
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rural  prints  appeareil,  and  especially  in  Ontark)^ 
in  the  towns  near  the  American  border,  many 
creditable  aud  cnteipriging  publications  have 
seen  the  light,  and  pUy  a  large  part  in  molding 
and  uplifting  public  sentiment. 

Canadian  journalism  is  progressing  rapidly  . 
and  ancceflafnlly  along  mninently  dnsirable  lines. 

despite  the  serious  limitations  under  which  it 
soflers.  These  arc,  first,  that  as  the  six  millions 
of  people  who  inhabit  the  Dominion  are  scat- 
tered over  an  area  aa  extensive  as  that  occupied 
by  the  eighty  millions  in  the  American  republic, 
large  cities,  with  their  possibilities  for  metro- 
politan jonmalism  and  magazine  publication,  are 
few.  BO  that  coxintry  "  papers  are  tlie  rule  ; 
and,  second,  that  geographical  and  racial  divi- 
tions  militate  against  uniformity  and  the  greatest 
advances,  Quebec,  with  its  French-speaking  mul- 
titude, separating  the  maritime  provinces  from 
Ontario,  while  the  polyglot  population  now  pour- 
iag  into  the  Northwest  modifies  the  intellectual 
ascendency  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  whicii  is  essen- 
tial to  the  best  development  of  a  territory  mainly 
E^gliah  in  oolonisation,  goYeniment»  and  apeeeh. 

MAKITIHK  mOVlKOSa  AHD  QtTKBBC. 

The  first  of  the  areas  into  which  the  Do- 
minion naturally  divides  itself  in  considering 
this  subject  is  composed  of  the  maritime  prov- 
inces— Frinco  Kdwanl  Island,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
Xew  Branawick — and  Newfoundland,  the  latter 
being  geographically,  if  not  politically,  part  of 
British  North  America.  Journalism  in  New> 
foundland  is  conducted  under  great  difficulties  ; 
nolation  condetnns  the  papers  to  local  topics  and 
domestic  politics  almost  entirely,  and  until  tliis 
year  foreign  news  was  compre»i*ed  into  a  daily 
diapaitch  of  one  hundred  words,  which  has  now 
expanded  into  one  of  one  thousand  words.  The 
only  three  dailies  are  issued  in  St.  John's,  the 
capital.  .  The  island  also  boasts  of  six  weeklies. 
Virtually  identical  conditions  prevail  in  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  in  its  capital,  Cliarlottetown, 
are  located  its  two  dailies  and  weeklies.  Nova 
Scotia,  the  most  populous  and  wealthy  of  these 
provinces,  pupplies  three  dailies  and  several  week- 
lies in  Halifax,  its  capital,  aud  some  of  the  lesser 
towns  also  maintain  dailies,  while  the  same  state 
of  affairs  exists  in  Ntnv  Brunswick,  in  whose 
commercial  metropolis — St.  John — are  centered 
its  three  leading  dailies  and  attendant  weeklies, 
the  minor  towns  possessing  local  issues,  llie 
capital  prints,  in  each  instance,  circulate  exten- 
sively throughout  the  province,  and  serve  all  the 
purposes  of  disseminators  of  general  intonnation. 

Quebec  Province  exhibits  the  tmique  spectacle 
of  a  people  alien  in  race  and  tongue,  possessing 
ib«lr  own  language,  laws,  and  literature,  and 


asfved  by  an  influential  press  in  their  venuMSUlar, 

while  their  English-epeftking  neighbors  possess 
equally  capable  journaiB.  i  n  Montreal  are  seven 
•xcelleDt  daily  prints — the  Gazette,  Herald,  W*t' 
nfss,  and  Sfnr  in  English,  and  La  Presse,  La 
Patrie,  and  Le  Canada  in  French.  The  Gazette 
is  a  staid,  conservative  sheet,  noted  for  its  illu 
niinating  articles  on  foreign  subjects  and  its  lit- 
erary reviews  l»y  specialists.  The  Ilerahl  is  light- 
er, brighter,  and  more  modem  in  tone  and  spirit. 
The  Witness  speaks  for  the  temperance  and  moral- 
reforin  elementR.  Tlie  Star  is  the  most  Ameri- 
can of  all  Canadian  dailies,  affecting  the  ener- 
getic feats  common  to  present^iay  jonmalism. 
/,'(  P*rs>'.  is  a  vigorous  and  progressive  French- 
Canadian  print.  La  Patrie  swaya  opinion  in  the 
province  powerfully  through  the  personal  im- 
press of  the  editor,  Hon  J,  Israel  Tarte.  Le 
Cunn'ht  is  a  more  iwent  addition,  but  it  has  a 
recognized  standing,  and  all  three  are  well  edited 
and  adequately  proportioned.  They,  even  more 
than  their  English  speakin^r  rivalry,  posRess  large 
constituencies  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  prov- 
ince, besides  the  local  papers,  and  outdo  the 
former  in  the  artistic  features  of  their  Saturday 
issues.  Hut  excellent  as  these  rival  groups  of 
jouruals  are.  they  suffer  somewhat  from  the  bi- 
lingual peculiarities  of  the  province  in  which 
they  exist,  their  circulation  and  influence  being 
confined  to  one  section  of  the  population. 

ONTARIO  .loURKALISM. 

In  Ontario,  Canadian  journalism  is  seen  at  its 
best,  the  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  in* 

habitants,  nearly  all  of  British  extraction,  pro- 
viding  a '•/>>n^«7c  which  in  enlightenmeTit  and  dis- 
crimination compares  favorably  witii  any  in  the 
world.  In  this  province,  the  press  has  more 
than  kept  pace  wiili  political  and  national  senti- 
ment, and  in  the  moderately  populous  towns 
which  have  sprung  up  throughout  the  country 
are  journals  which  in  tlieir  literary  style  and 
cleanly  pages  leave  little  to  be  desired.  The 
people  of  the  province,  one  of  whose  chief  diver- 
sions is  politics,  demand  reports  of  the  sessions 
of  the  provincial  and  federal  parliaments  of  a 
fullness  aud  fairness  creditable  alike  to  the  pur- 
v^ors  of  news  and  to  those  for  whom  it  is  pro- 
vitied.  and  the  general  character  of  their  edito- 
rial utterances  is  praiseworthy. 

As  examples  of  Canadian  journalism  the  To- 
ronto dailies  are  conspicuous.  Its  premier  pa- 
per is  the  (lh>hf,  the  organ  of  the  Liberal  party, 
converted  into  a  weapon  powerful  enough  to 
dominate  ministries  by  its  founder,  George 
Brown  ;  elevated  into  a  scholarly  and  prngi  ps- 
sive  sheet  by  its  ex-editor,  Mr.  Willison,  and 
more  than  maintained  at  this  high  level  of  liter- 
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»ry  aiui  news-gathering  (>xcc1!«mici'  I'V  its  presi-nt 
ilirector,  Hev.  J.  A.  McDonaUi.  Its  political  an- 
tagonist, the  MaU-Empirt,  the  moatbpiece  of  the 
Conservative  party,  is  a  slieet  edited  with  abil- 
ity aii<l  iimrki^d  by  a  first-clftss  news  service  and 
l»y  8p«  i  lui  articles  of  no  mean  merit.  The  To- 
ronto XfWH  enjoys  the  distinction  cf  being  one 
of  the  few  really  independent  journals  of  Can- 
u<la.  It  is  edited  by  Mr.  J.  8.  \Villison,  the  best- 
known  of  Canailian  press  men.  who  for  many 
years  edited  the  Cloh,-,  but  resifined  from  that 
position  to  secure  the  greater  freedom  which 
directing  a  non-partiaan  paper  assnred.  and  who 
has  made  the  Sew»  a  force  that  counts  for  much 
for  Canada's  future  pood.  Hi-  is  the  author  of 
the  ''Life  of  .Sir  Wilfrid  Luurier,  "  which  is  the 
Standard  work  on  the  subject,  and  also  a  ooa- 
tribntor  to  magazines  and  periodicals. 

THB  NBWBR  PB0TIXCK8. 

The  Xorthwest  provinces  —  Manitoba,  Sas- 
katcliewan,  and  Alberta — being  in  the  forma- 
tive process  yet.  their  journalism  partakes  large- 
ly of  the  breexiness  and  piquancy  peculiar  to 
new  ec.nnnunities  ;  but  a  really  creditable  speci- 
men of  a  general  newspaper  is  the  Winnipeg 
F^t  PrrM,  which  is  one  of  the  best-edited  in  the 
Dominion.  The  printing  prps<«  is.  liowever.  pene 
(rating  into  tlfese  r0'gt<ni9  with  the  traindoads 


of  navvies  ami  immigrants,  and  as  the  BcuU  r-i 
of  many  natiomilities  becotne  a?.similated  the 
journalism  of  the  prairie  districts  promises  to 
assnme  a  more  sober  and  elevating  a8i)ect. 

liritish  C'olunibiM,  pi  jianit*^!  by  a  sea  of  moun- 
tains from  her  sister  provinces  till  the  Canadian 
I'acific  Railroad  penetrated  the  fastnesses  of  the 
Rockies,  two  decades  ago,  is  naturally  more  self- 
contained  in  her  publications  than  others  of  th« 
territories,  and  the  papers  of  tlie  principal  cities, 
Victoria  and  Vancouver — the  Colonist  and  the 
(lorAf  — are  influential  and  popular  organs, 
marked  by  a  breadth  of  view  surprising  in  face 
of  the  oonditions  which  militate  against  sueoesi 
in  centers  so  remote  from  the  more  popoloos 
ragions. 

WEEKLIES  AND  MONTHLIES. 

Canada's  need  in  dailies  is  adequately  and 
eificiently  met.  Her  weak  point  is  her  lack  of 
weeklies  or  monthlies  of  the  class  so  familiar  in 
England  and  the  United  ."^tates.  1'h.  rr  are,  it  IS 
true,  weekly  publications  by  difiereut  religions 
bodies,  admirable  in  their  way,  but  necessarily 
restricted  in  their  circulation  and  inflaence.  hot 
of  literary  weeklies  there  are  none.  The  near- 
est appi'uach  to  them  is  the  double  number  issuevl 
on  Satimtays  by  the  leading  papers  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities. 

As  to  monthlies,  Canada  possesses  very  fev. 
The  Canadian  Magazine,  of  Toronto,  wmch  ii 
the  first  of  its  kind  that  has  lived  l>eyofldtbe 

embryo  stage,  is  a  good  example  of  the  provio* 
cial  class  of  this  form  of  literature.  The  Wat- 
ntiustfr.  also  published  in  Toronto,  makes  a 
specialty  of  Canadian  topics,  and  is  acliieving  no 
small  measure  of  success  thereby.  Lesser  pub- 
lications of  the  illustrated  character  are  dolnir 
nnicli  to  correctly  inform  the  wui  Id  m.s  to  Can 
ada's  rraources  and  possibilities  ;  and  the  car- 
toonist is  not  unknown  in  the  Dominion,  his 
frequently  clever  cliaraeteriaattont  of  domsstie 
or  foreign  prol)lenifi  attractins;  notice. 

Politics  offers  many  rewards  to  the  Canatiian 
writer.  Sir  MacKensie  Bowell,  a  former  Ik*- 
minion  Prime  Minister,  edited  the  Bellpvill-' 
Intelligencer.  Uon.  W.  ,S.  Fielding,  now  Kinaoce 
Minister  and  the  logical  successor  to  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  in  the  premiership,  was  editor  of  the 
Halifa.x  Chronirle.  and  left  it  to  head  the  gov- 
ernment of  Nova  Scotia,  lion.  .1.  T.  Tarts, 
who  edits  La  Patrif.  in  .Montreal,  was  for  years 
Minister  of  Public  Works  in  tlie  Laurier  cab; 
net.  lion.  Frank  Oliver,  now  Minister  of  the 
Interior  in  the  same  cabinet,  is  also  a  jonmalist. 
and  in  the  provincial  legislatures  are  many  of 
the  same  profession.  P.  T.  McGbatb. 
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MAKING  THE  CORPORATIONS  SKRVE  THE  PEOPLE. 


AFKW  iiulivuhials,  while  not  actually  own- 
in;^  the  property  oi  the  couutry,  are  yvt 
•hie,  to  an  incraMing  extent,  to  control  it.  How 
shall  this  control  \>p  ilifTuhfd  "i*  This  is  t'n'  es- 
sence of  the  trust  problem.  In  the  June  num- 
ber of  the  Ameriean  J/«jr«zi'«e  (formerly  Leslie's), 
Judge  Peter  8.  (Jrosacup.  of  the  I'uitt'd  Stales 
rircuit  Court  of  Appeals,  unih  rtaki  s  to  show 
Low  public  coutrol  can  be  secured  without  aban- 
doning the  principle  of  individual  ownership. 

Thf  pf  iiiomic  argument,  in  .Ttid^re  Grosscup's 
opinion,  is  all  against  public  ownership.  He  be- 
Uevet  that  government  can  never  succeed  as 
well  M  private  enterprise  in  patting  tlie  right 
men  in  t!ip  n^:ht  places.  Hence,  it  can  never 
adiiiinistor  auy  kind  of  service  as  efficiently  as 
private  enterprise.  The  government  employee, 
\ir-  niaiiitains,  is  always  ill-paid.  Hut  his  funda- 
mental objection  to  general  public  ownership  is 
that  to  transpose  from  the  individual  to  govem- 
inent  the  dirt-i  tion.  tlif  creation,  ami  the  devel- 
opment of  those  things  which  constitute  indua- 
trial  progress  would  be  to  reverse  the  whole  order 
of  nature  on  which  the  past  has  been  built  up. 

In  other  words,  socialism,  in  ,Tii<1;re  Gross- 
cups  view,  is. distinctly  a  step  backward  ;  but 
to  restore  to  the  AmMican  people  the  feeling 
tlint  tlif  opportnnitiog  here  are  for  all  alike  there 
must  be.  iie  admits,  a  reconstruction  of  our  cor- 
Iioration  policy.  The  Sherman  Act  does  not 
reach  the  real  trouble.  Ai  best  it  is  merely  * 
palliative. 

TBS  PIOPLEISCD  TBD8T. 

.lud^fp  Grossctip  citr.q  sevora!  oxaiiijilcs  of  ror- 
iwtations  that  liave  already  succeeded  under  a 
A'ide  diffusion  of  ownership.  These  examples 
fall  under  tliiee  lu-ao's, — («)  corporate  ptojH  tty 
successfully  and  safely  owned  by  large  numbers 
tif  people  who  have  put  their  individual  resources 
into  their  prc^i  <etorship  ;  (i)  corporate  property 
interesting  as  owners,  *'r  eopartners  in  its  profits, 
its  wage  ■  earners ;  and  U  )  corporate  property 
which  in  addition  to  serving  the  best  interests 
of  its  shareholders  fulfills  the  further  purpose  of 
serving  the  best  interests  of  the  community  in 
which  it  operates,  than  illustrating  the  pros- 
pective economic  side  of  the  corporate  domain 
peopleized . 

UC  the  hrsL  type,  several  railroads  are  in- 


stanrcc!.  and  also  one  or  two  manufacturing 
corporations.  A  good  example  of  the  second 
type  is  tbo  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 
The  third  type  is  represented  in  .Tiid^e  Gross 
cup's  article  by  a  gas  company  in  a  city  of  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  in  the 
Middle  West.  The  method  followed  was  this  : 

Several  of  the  leiulingcitizeDK  ot  tlie  city  Incorporated 
the  cumpany.  No  bondH  were  is-sued.  Stock  was  iiutued 
only  fur  cash,  each  duUar  of  stock  bringing  into  the 
trvasury  a  dollar  of  cash.  Tlie  total  capital,  issued  in 
Mhareii  of  Mnall  deoominatfoDs,  was  offered  In  the  llrat 
instance,  not  to  capitalUtis  but  to  the  citizens  of  the 
city  who  were  to  lieconie  the  patrons  of  the  company— 
the  voting  power  of  the  stock  being  veHt«d  in  trusteeti 
named  in  the  organisation  agreemeoti  tbedirsctorsaod 
trustcm  to  be  elceted  from  time  to  time  hf  the  tmiitees. 
Dividends  nn  tlie  stnck  were  fixed  nt  8  per  cent.,  and  a 
price  vrm  put  iipuii  (be  giu>  dUtributed  that,  after  the 
deduction  of  operating  ex|>enHeis  maintenance,  and  de- 
prvciation,  would  pay  th!-^  dividend  and  apply  some- 
thing each  year  npon  the  repayment  of  the  money  paid 
in  Tipon  tlie  stock  ctTt  ilirjiti-* ;  it  Wing  provided  that 
when  the  i»tock  wtis  itiu»  rtpjud  iu  lull  tlits  price  of  gas 
should  be  plaotd  at  a  figure  just  sufficient  to  meet  opec^ 
•tins  expenses*  extension^  maintenanee,  depreciatloiii 
and  the  like. 

Till-  corporjitidn  wiis  In  a  sense  »i  1>etievolent  cor- 
porHtiun— a  corporation  (or  the  public  good.  Though 
it  tiKik  t4W  little  Into  account^  parliapSi  the  dangers 
of  Much  a  venture,  and  the  petvonal  kwwe  incident 
tliereto,  tlie  experiment  was  sneoemfnl.  Siieoeiw  was 
due  in  iartte  measure  to  tti.  j  t  i  -iimil  jiride  in  tlie  enter- 
priiMi  taken  by  the  trustees,  who.  tojjetlier  with  the  di- 
rectors, gave  to  the  affairs  of  the  corporation  carefnl 
personal  attention  and  HuperviaiuD.  The  several  officers 
proved  themselves  capable  managers.  The  trustees 
were  business  men  i  t he  enterpris*'  rpceived  a  business 
superviidou  aud  management.  The  trustees  were  not 
affiliated  with  polll^;  the  enterprise  was  burdened 
with  111*  pnllticiil  pulls.  In  se\'enteen  years,  besides  fur- 
nishing the  people  of  the  city  with  gas  at  a  reasonable 
rat«and  iMkyingthe  stipulated  dividends  njKUi  the^tock, 
the  corporation  bad  repaid  95  per  cent,  upon  the  prin- 
elpat  nf  the  stock :  and  nothing  but  the  laws  oi  the 
State,— statutes  that  in  their  enactment  had  no  such 
corpomtion  as  this  iu  mind,— prevented  this  corpora- 
tion from  going  on  indefinitely  in  furnishing  to  the 
people  of  the  city,  at  nearly  cost^  a  service  under  pri- 
rate  management— a  sendee  that  at  onee  gave  to  the 
people  all  the  calculated  advantages  of  municipal  own- 
ership, along  with  ^e  incalculable  advantage  of  pri- 
vate management. 

Jn>lL:e  Or<jssoup  rcitenitcs  tln^  conviction  that 
the  bulk  of  the  wealth  ot  ihi^  country  is  s(iU  ia 
the  hands  of  its  people. 
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AN  ARGUMENT  FOR  M 

MUNICIPAL  ownership  of  several  of  the 
puMic-service  iti'lnstrics  is  now  aiivncated 
in  not  a  few  political  platforms  in  this  country, 
notably  in  tboie  framed  by  ''radical^'  Demo- 
crats.  A  representative  of  this  scliool  of  poli- 
tics, Mr.  George  Stewart  Brown,  of  Baltimore, 
gives  iu  the  Xorth  American  Rvview  for  May  a 
succinct  statement  of  the  argument  for  muni- 
ripnl  fiwin  rship  of  public  utilities  Mr.  Brown 
maintains  that  competition  in  public-service  in- 
dustriee  ia  impracticable,  that  mtmicipal  owner- 
sliil*  of  such  industries  will  jiay,  anil  tbat  !iiniiii'ii>al 
ownership  will  removo  the  most  threatening 
sonrce  of  political  corruption. 

Under  the  first  head  of  liis  argument,  Mr. 
Brown  lias  little  difliotiltv  in  sliowing  that  un- 
called competition  in  putiiic-service  industries 
almoflt  inyariably  ends  in  consolidation.  He 
cites  the  exporitMire  of  BaUimoro  (frequently 
duplicated  in  otiier  cities),  in  which  competition 
was  succeeded  by  consolidation,  with  a  capitali- 
zation bearing  interest  on  two  franchises  insteail 
of  one,  and  a  plea  on  the  part  of  the  combined 
company  to  the  effect  that  "  You.  the  people, 
hare  forced  tn  to  this  condition  of  overcapitali- 
sation, and  must  help  us  boar  the  burden." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  with  the  exception  of  the  tele- 
phone service,  indnstrinl  pnblio-serrloe  war  ha«  had  bat 

one  universal  result, — consolidation.  Xot  a  ttiagle  in- 
Mtance  to  the  coinrnrycuD  be  cited.  The  tendency  to 
consolidntion  ha^  become  80  strong  that  ligbtltif  Com- 
pauiex  furnishing  different  kinds  of  lighUt,  likegan  and 
electricity,  are  now  combining,  althougli  they  largely 
Hupply  a  fiifT.  ri'nt  field  and  cla*«  of  customer?*.  No  in- 
genuity of  the  most  skilled  lawyers  can  prevent  con- 
aolidatioo.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  few  oonsolfda- 
tionn  here  and  there  have  been  found  illegal  a  new 
method  has  always  been  invented  to  keep  the  separate 
interests*  together,  or  to  miDlte  them  in  fact  if  not  In 
name. 

Oraated  tbat  a  publle  ■ervloe  must  be  a  monopoly, 

the  people  will  not  long  tolerate  a  monopoly  iu  private 
hands.  They  will  perhap.H  try  regulation  first :  they  will 
sooner  or  later  insist  tli.it.  if  a  Tiic>iiojw)ly,  it  must  be  a 
government  monopoly,  operated  bolely  for  the  public 
benellt,  Instead  of  a  private  monopoly,  operated  prima- 
rily for  the  purpose  of  private  gain,  and  only  indden* 
tally  for  the  service  of  the  people. 

THK   APPEAL   TO  THE  TAXPAYKB. 

Mr.  Brown  emphasizes  one  phaae  of  the  ques- 
tion that  does  not  commonly  receive  much  con- 
si  i.Tation  fi-i'm  citli.T  the  friends  or  the  oppo- 
nents ot  inunicipul  ownership. 

One  item  Is  almost  nnlTersally  neglected  in  consid- 
ering the  flnanefal  sneeess  or  (allure  of  city  ownerabliN 

and  that  Is  the  r.ipif  r»!ixe<l  value  of  the  right  to  do  the 
particular  service  through  the  use  of  tlie  public  prop- 
erty   tbe  streets.  Let  us  assume^  for  illostratloni  two 


UNICIPAL  OWNERSHIP. 

conipanlsa  in  dties  of  the  same  siie  with  their  twotnat- 
way  services,  or  electric-lighting  services,  eostiog  the 
same  sum  for  installment  and  with  the  same  rates  and 

an  efjually  efficient  nian.'ii^ement, — two  busiiJ>-~-  r  nter- 
priaes,  tbat  is  to  say,  earning  exactly  the  same  amoant 
of  money,  and  identical  in  their  conditions,  except  that 
one  is  public  and  the  other  prlvatSi 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  value  of  the  actual  material 
property  of  each,  bou^'ir  a:  <  instructed,  is  f.V).fH)O,000, 
and  that  tbe  private  coucerii  pays  interest  and  divi- 
dends on  »  capitalisation  of  #1001,000^(100^  the  other  IM^- 
000,000  being  the  intangible  value  created  by  the  per 
mit  held  by  the  private  concern  from  government  to 
use  its  combined  inat'eriHl  protn-rtiea  in  connection  with 
the  public;  streets  for  the  required  public  service. 

Thus,  we  have  tbe  Interest  on  tBO^OOO^OOO  sawd  far 
onr  equally  efUcient  city  service.  That  Is  the  sarinp  tn 
the  city,  or  the  margin  of  cfTicfency,  which  our  sup- 
posed public  concern  e(Te(  rs  ;ia  conipare<l  with  the 

equally  well-managed  private  company.  Now,  in  Bal- 
timore, for  Instaaee,  tbe  attempted  easement  saacas- 

ment?,  nnder  a  plan  similar  to  theN^Pw  York  frnnchi**- 
ta.x  law.  amounted  to #38,000.000.  and  tiiey  were  modernte, 
because  they  did  not  attempt  to  reach  all  the  intAngi- 
hie  value,  but  only  so  much  of  it  as  came  directly  from 
the  nse  of  tbe  elty  streets.  Yet  this  is  half  the  ellr 
debt ;  and  If  the  same  ideal  condition  had  existed  in 
Baltitnore  as  is  supported  in  our  iliustmtion  the  effect 
of  public  niHiiagsment  would  have  bsea  like  cutting 
tbe  debt  in  two. 

To  return  to  our  Illustration.  Fifty  million  dellsn 
is  paid  by  the  first  city  to  the  private  roiTipany  for  ren- 
dering a  governmental  function,  whereas  the  other  city 
saved  that  amount  by  performing  that  function  itself; 
or,  to  atate  it  in  a  different  way,  the  public  concern 
would  have  to  be  only  half  as  efllefeBt  as  the  private 
company  to  pmdure  the  same  result  to  thr  r:ty 

The  writer  believes  it  is  a  recognition  of  the  value  of 
the  capitalised  franchise  that  makes  us  hold  on  to  the 
one  public  service  tbat  is  geoerally  munidpaliied,— 
namely,  onr  vrater^opplles.  Logiodly,  our  resctlna 
aries  should  advocate  the  turning  over  of  onr  watei^ 
supplies  to  private  enterprise.  Why  not,  if  moaicipsl 
ownership  is  so  bad  f 

POLITICAL  KMESSITT.'* 

The  third  and  last  proposition  advanced  by 
Mr.  Hiown  relates  to  the  oorniptton  of  our  city 

governments. 

Public-utility  corporations  are  the  chief  bulwvk 
and  support  of  the  machine,  and  Interest  in  the  ques- 
tions a  ffecting  vested  privilege  means,  fortheindividoal, 
showing  such  interest  that  he  puts  himself  ont«idc  the 
party  pnlf.  (iive  the  "Ikxss"  his  francli:-<  >  and  tbe 
vested  interests  behind  them,  and  you  have  the  immaus 
modem  campaign  fund  which  alone  makes  the  naohles 
possible. 

What  is  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  had  practi- 
cal experience  iu  this  matter?  Ask  La  Follette,  ask 
Mark  Fagan,  ask  Tom  Johnson,  ask  Folk,  ask  Weaver, 
and  they  will  answer,  with  one  aoeord,  that  tbdr  hrMch 
with  their  party  organizations  came  when  they  St 
tempted  to  remedy  some  abuse  which  the  inasteis  sl 
vested  privilege,  the  tranehlse-holdsn,  wers  eamnit- 
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ting,  or  to  panisb  the  perpetratoi-H  thereof.  They  will 
testify  that  it  was  not  the  free  choice  of  subonliuates, 
orthe  suppression  of  petty  Hnil  minor  graft,  that  aligned 
the  party  "boss"  againxt  them.  Thette  were  Hints  but 
forgivable  siiiH.  The  one  uiipanlonable  Hin  was  to  touch 
with  a  fearless  band  the  public-aervice  monopoly  queis- 
tioQ,  or  to  punish  those  who  assist  tlie  machine  in  carry- 
ing out  its  alliance  with  business  privilege. 

WHEBE  "  BEOULATION  "  FALLS  BHOBT. 

The  remainder  of  Mr.  Brown's  article  is  de- 
voteil  to  a  discussion  of  the  alternative  mt-thod 
of  dealing  with  the  puMic-service  monopolies, — 
namely,  regulation  by  the  municipal  govern- 
ment. 

No  one  now,  conftervative  or  radical,  Htands  for  un- 
regulated monopoly,  while  all  thinkeni  and  writers  on 
the  subject  recognize  public  Hervices  an  necessary  and 
natural  monopolies  ;  and  it  in  generally  admitted  that 
existing  political  evils  are  primarily  caused  by  the  pren- 
ence  in  pulitics  of  the  public-service  corporationx,  and 
this  admission  involves  the  recognition  of  the  necessity 
for  some  remedy.  Certain  opponents  of  municipal  own- 
rrship  propose  "regulation"  and  "punishment  for  the 
wrongdoer."  Now,  in  the  flpHt  place,  "  regulation  "mean>i 
what  looks  very  like  a  political  imposj>ibility.  It  means 
that  the.H«rTant  must  regulate  his  master;  that  the  ptirty 
man,  who  has  been  elected  as  such,  must  put  himHelf 
outside  the  breastworks  of  the  organization  by  regulat- 
ing the  party's  best  and  ever-faithful  friend,  the  cam- 
paign contributor.  This  is  not  in  human  nature.  This 
ii  why  you  will  so  often  And  the  busineHS  man  in  office 
honeat  as  the  day  is  long  in  his  private  business,  hut 


in  office  particularly  careful  to  carry  out  his  reforms 
in  places  where  they  do  not  conflict  with  big  business 
privilege. 

As  to  the  feasibility  and  efficacy  of  the  policy 
of  regulation,  Mr.  Brown  says  : 

In  every  case  where  "regulation  "  ha<«  seriously  l>een 
attempted,  long  and  tediouii  litigation  has  been  the  re- 
sult. Witness  Roosevelt's  Ford  law,  which,  though 
passed  in  1800,  has  never  yet  been  enforced.  Witness 
La  Follette's  rate  legislation  and  Johnson's  efforts  for 
three-cent  fares.  If  the  litigation  Ih  successful,  it  in- 
volves the  election  of  successive  administrations,  who 
are  Arm  believers  in  the  same  policy,  to  keep  the  "  regu- 
lation" going;  and  this,  in  turn,  means  a  continuous 
political  warfare,  fraught  with  all  these  necessary  an- 
tagouism-s,  and  involving  a  steady  incentive  to  politi- 
cal corruption,  without  the  deilnite  results  municipal 
ownership  would  secure. 

Municipal  ownership  is  only  beginning  to  be  tried  in 
this  country,  although  a  start  is  being  made  in  the 
electric- lighting  service,  some  eight  hundred  plants, 
large  and  small,  having  been  establi.shed,  according  to 
Mr.  McCarthy,  the  legislative  .statistician  of  Wisconsin. 
But  time  enough  has  not  rolled  by  to  make  history  and 
show  success  or  failure.  Private  ownership,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  existed  for  a  long  time,  and  yet  no  im- 
portant instance  can  be  cited  of  successful  "  regulation  " 
in  any  city.  In  the  cities  where  it  has  been  attempted, 
like  Chicago,  Cleveland,  New  York,  and  Detroit,  the 
sentiment  for  municipal  ownership  is  strongest.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  tliat,  fur  puiiticHl  reasons,  "  regula- 
tion "  either  has  not  been  attempted,  or  where  attempted 
has  failed. 


THE  GREAT  SIMPLON  TUNNEL. 


APROPOS  of  the  formal  opening  to  traffic  of 
the  Simplon  tunnel,  under  the  Alps,  an- 
nounced for  June  1,  an  account  of  some  of  the 
engineering  difficulties  encountered  in  the  prose- 
cution of  this  work  is  contributed  to  Cornhill 
for  May  by  Francis  Fox.  One  of  the  greatest 
of  these  obstructions  was  caused  by  a  subter- 
ranean river  which  was  met  with  in  September, 


1901,  at  a  distance  of  two  and  one-half  miles 
from  I  sell  a. 

The  difflculties  at  this  point  were  such  as  in  the 
hands  of  men  of  less  determination  might  have  resulted 
in  the  abandonment  of  the  undertaking.  Not  only  was 
it  necessary  to  close-timber  the  gallery  on  both  sides 
and  also  at  the  top  and  floor  with  the  heaviest  balks  of 
square  pitch  pine  twenty  inches  thick,  but  when  these 
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were  crushed  Into  spliuterH  atul  the  gaUery  cunipleU-ly 
blocked  with  their  wrecliage  steel  girdent  were  adopted, 
only  in  their  turn  to  lie  diKtorted  and  l)eut  out  of  sihape. 
It  seemed  as  if  no  aviillable  material  could  ln>  found 
which  would  stand  the  enormous  pressure  of  the  rucks, 
tintil  steel  girders,  forming  a  square  plMed  aide  by 
Nide  (the  interstices  being  filled  with  cement  concrete), 
resisted  the  load.  Fortunately,  this  "ImmI  ground" 
only  exteudcd  for  a  distiitico  of  ;ilK)ut  fifty  yards,  hut 
it  cost  nearly  one  thoujiaud  pounds  per  yard  to  uver- 
oome  this  dUBcnIty,  sad  vequired  the  tncaaementof  tbe 
tunnel  at  this  point  on  sides,  floor,  and  arch  withgnui- 
itv  masonry  eight  feet  six  inches  in  thickness. 

Meanwiiile,  the  progres.H  at  tlit-  HrlKue  side  was 
good,  »nd  the  miners  reached  the  half-way  boundary 
and  then  hegan  to  encounter  great  heat  from  both  roek 
aiifl  spritiRs.  It  wiis  a  curious  experience  to  insert  one's 
anu  into  a  bore-iiole  in  the  rock  and  to  find  it  so  hot  h.s 
to  be  unbearable:  tlie  nwixiiuum  lu-at  tliea  encountered 
was  131  degree*  Fahrenheit.  But  now  a  fresh  difficulty 
preeented  IteelC;  aa  (n  order  to  mto  time  It  waa  desir- 
able to  rnniniencp  dHvinp  f^rnfTiliill  to  meet  the  miners 
otjmiriK  upliill  from  Italy,  aud  thus  thu  very  problem 
wliich  the  iiscendiug  gradients  had  been  provided  to 
avoid  had  to  be  faced.  An  the  gallery  descended  the 
hot  springs  followed,  and  the  bori og^ttiaehinee  and  the 
miners  were  standing  in  n  sea  of  hot  water ;  this  tor  a 
time  was  pumpe<l  out  by  centrifugal  pumps  over  the 
apex  of  the  tunnel,  i)ut  at  last,  and  while  there  still  re- 
mained some  aoo  or  400  yards  to  be  penetrated,  it  waa 
found  Irapoasf  ble  to  eontlnne  going  downhill. 

Neverthelei--^,  t  fire  had  to  bf  xavetl,  and  as  the  height 
of  the  heading  wan  only  some  <  fe<»t,  while  that  of 
the  finished  tunnel  was  21  feet,  it  was  decided  to  con- 
tinue to  drive  the  gallery  forward,  on  a  slightly  rising 
gradlenti  nnttt  tt  leaehed  the  top  of  the  future  tnnnel. 
After  TOa  feet  had  thus  b<'en  driven  the  hot  springs 
proved  fio  copious  that  work  iiad  to  cease,  and  an  iron 
door  whloh  had  been  fixed  in  the  heading  some  900  or 


800  yards  back  was  finally  closed,  and  the  gallery  jUled 
with  hot  water.  Advance  now  could  only  be  made  from 
the  Italian  "face,"  but  even  there  the  difllculties  from 
hot  water  were  very  gn-at,  so  much  so  that  for  a  time 
one  of  the  galleries  had  to  be  abandoned  and  aooeas  ob- 
tained to  it  by  driving  the  paralM  gallery  ahead  and 
then  returning  and  taking  the  hot  sprin^n  in  the  rear. 
The  only  way  in  which  lhe.>*e  hot  .spriug-s  tonietimes  as 
high  as  125  decrees  Falirenheit,  could  be  grappled  with 
was  by  throwing  jets  of  cold  water  under  high  preeKure 
Into  the  dsanree,  and  thus  diluting  them  down  to  a 
temperature  which  the  miners  could  stand. 

At  the  ri^ht  moment,  at  7  A.  M.  on  February  34,  l&tjio. 
a  heavy  eiuvrge  was  exploded  In  the  roo/  of  the  Italian 
lieadiug,  which  blew  a  hole  into  the  fioor  of  the  Swiaa 
gallery  and  releaeed  the  Impounded  hot  water.  It  waa 
here  that  a  truly  sad  incident  occurred,- two  visitors 
tu  the  tunnel  who,  it  appears,  had  entered  the  gaiiery 
with  a  desire  to  witness  the  actual  junction  were  ovvr- 
eome  Iqr  the  heat  and  probably  the  carbouic-acid  gaa 
from  the  pent-up  hot  water,  and  died. 

On  April  2,  1905,  fhe  Tisitors  and  officials 

frnm  t!i(i  Italian  siilc.  traveliiii:  in  a  miners' train, 
arrived  witliin  250  yards  of  the  Torte  de  Kcr," 
in  the  middle  of  the  mountain,  six  miles  or  more 
from  eith(?r  entranco.  ami  completed  their  jour- 
ney on  foot  up  to  tliMt  point,  Meanwhile.  tJie 
officials  and  visitois  from  lite  Swi&s  entrance 
had  traveled  up  to  tliu  other  side  of  the  door. 
At  tlu'  rifrht  mntnrnt  this  was  opened  and  the 
two  parties  formally  met.  A  religious  dedic»« 
tion  senriee  was  then  held.  The  public  open- 
ing of  tho  tunnel  was  postponed  in  order  to 
enable  electric  traction  to  l»e  ins?ta]ltd  On 
Febraary  2.'>,  last,  a  train  of  fourteen  cars  trav- 
ersed the  tnnnel  several  times. 


THE  NATIONAL  CONTROL  OF  INSECT  PESTS, 


THB  present  federal  laws  >;u];iling  tlx;  iiii- 
portatiun  of  noxious  animals  and  provid- 
ing for  the  sUmping  out  of  disease  have  su^;- 
gested  ft  similsr  control  of  imported  insect  pests 
dangerous  to  plants.  This  sultj-  ct  is  ably  pre- 
sented by  Prof.  £.  Dwight  Sanderson  in  the 
Popular  Seienee  Monthly  for  May. 

Beferring  to  tho  resolutions  of  it  recent  con- 
vention of  Southern  Slat«>??,  prsyinfr  ('"niM-.  ss 
that  the  national  govet-nmeut  not  only  take 
cbsi^  of  all  quarantines,  but  also  proeeetl  to 
the  exterminatii*n  of  the  yt'llow  fever  tnnsquit<>. 
Professor  Sandersou  calls  attention  to  tho  anom- 
alous condition  that  the  government  at  Wash- 
ington can  control  the  introduction  and  spread 
of  insects  whirli  affect  tlie  health  of  man  and 
tho  domestic  animals,  but  that  it  has  uo  laws 
against  those  affecting  crops  or  plant  lite.  He 
th«'n  introduces  a  comparison  between  the  values 
of  plant  and  animal  products. 


According  to  t  lit>  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agrieol- 
lure  for  190R,  thedomestic  animals  of  the  L'nited  .*^t.%t<-s 
are  worth  |a,«9f),8T0,277  In  I90i.  There  are  no  flares  as 
to  the  ex.Rt  value  of  iiiiitnal  ]iro<liu  ts,  ljut  e-,timatiug 
a  similar  increase  from  1900,  they  would  be  worth 
upi>roximately  |8^000i,QOOl,(na  The  total  Taltie  of  farm 
products  Is  estimated  by  the  Secretary  for  19C^>  at 
W.41.\000,000.  Plant  pr.Hluct.H  wuuld  therefore  be  worth 
Hiiprti\iiiiiiti  ]  \  >  k  1.  .  -M.iXM,  the  ten  staples  alone  being 
worth  |3,5l5^uiio,uu>,  while  the  valae  of  all  domcatic 
animals  and  their  prodnets  wonid  be  H88K,Sn,8M.  Tn 
brief,  the  plant  pro«lucts  are  more  tliaii  twice  the  val  n.- 
of  the  animal  products  and  nearly  equal  in  value  both 
the  live  animals  and  the  products*  they  produced.  Thcae 
estimates  include  the  valne  oC  the  piodncta  of  so- 
called  <<farm  foreetiH'*  bnt  do  not  include  the  value  of 
lumber  or  the  virgin  forests  not  on  fjiniiK,  ootiserva- 
lively  estimated  to  be  wortli  from  three  to  four  billion 
diillHi^  nor  is  the  inestimable  ralve  of  eity  ehadetceaB 
aud  parka  considered. 

The  \ttmem  oooarioned  bylnaectA,  exclusive  of  tboM 
toanliiiaK  and  stored  products,  have  recently  haeDSett- 
inated  by  .Mr.  C.  L.  Marlatt  at  |UM,U0O,00O. 
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W«  would  Tentare  the  aMertton,  therefore,  thut  the 
annual  loaaw  oocMioasd  Xxj  Iniported  inaect  peittii  far 
ezoecd  all  Iomcr  of  anlmalB  from  dfmaw  and  of  thoM 
hnnan  cliseHHes  wliich  !irc  sulijt-cis  of  ikii  ii >n;il  <|iiiiraii- 
tinc  Uf  cour>.t>,  we  caii  place  no  itioiiey  value  upon 
human  life,  but  were  thut  jH).s.sjl)le  we  liave  no  tloubt 
that  the  l<w»  of  plant  producU  from  a  balf-ilozen  insect 
pcBta  imported  dnrtniir  the  last  qnarter^entnry  would 
far  exccH'd  all  lo^so^  from  aninml  ami  liuiiian  iliseases 
which  withiu  that  time  have  been  the  Hubjects  of  uu- 
Clonal  qnarantlDe. 

rTADBQUACT  OF  STAH!  LAWS. 

The  gypsy  niotb  at  present  Ihreateiis  the  welfare  of 
New  HampHhire,  Rhode  Island,  and  indeed  of  nil  New 
England,  and,  if  unchecked,  ultimately  the  whole  coun- 
try. MamaehtMeetH  baa  don«,  Ih  doioR,  and  we  believe 
will  do  all  in  her  power  to  clirck  the  p<-.t  witliin  her 
Ujrtierti.  Bui  why  should  her  citizens  be  taxe<l  RiifH- 
ciently  to  prevent  its  spread  to  neighboring  States* 
And  what  recouxae  have  the  other  States  it  Maeaachu- 
Mtta  does  not  prevent  such  spread  f  It  would  seem  that 
Massjtcliusctts  is  niaintalnlng  a  public  nuisance,  as  far 
a»  the  neighboring  States  an  concerned,  but  it  iit  doubt- 


ful whether  a  suit  could  be  entere<I  against  her  on  that 
ground,  even  theoretically,  while  actually  it  is,  of  course, 
entirely  improbsble.  New  Hampshire  and  other  States 

cannot  make  appropriations  to  aid  MiiKNaehUflCtts. 
Why,  then,  is  it  ni>t  the  duty  of  the  feileral  government 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  neighboring  States  by 
checking  the  spread  of  the  gypqr  moth  and  aiding  in  its 
control  f  The  same  reasoning  will  apply  to  all  other 
iiitro(lufi'<l  iiis*'c't  iK'sts  of  s«'rious  importance.  We 
should  all  admit  that  the  ftnleral  govern tneiit  may  pre- 
vent their  Importation,  but  some  of  us  would  claim 
th«t  as  sooo  na  a  pest  had  come  upon  the  territory  of 
any  State,  that  the  national  government  was  then 

jiowerlt'ss  to  prevent  its  spread  to  other  States.  This 
^«aule  argument  has  U-eu  fully  thnvshed  over  in  Con- 
grSMS  concerni ng  human  diseaMe,  and  the  present  laws, 
as  above  outlined  and  admiuistersd,  seem  to  the  writer 
to  have  fully  demonstrated  that  the  federal  government 
ha-s  Hucli  a  riRht  and  may  make  aod  ezeOUte  BUCh  regu- 
lations as  seem  necessary. 

With  Huch  national  laws  and  regulations,  we  believe 
that  the  introduction  and  spread  of  inwect  pesta,  either 
by  transportation  or  by  natural  agencies,  could  be 
larKely  prevented.  At  )>rt's<'iit.  uinlcr  the  State  laws 
they  are  not  and  cannot  bu  prevented. 


CAPTAIN  MAHAN  ON  THE  LIMITATION  OF  ARMAMENTS. 


"TTIE  Xdiional  Review  for  May  cuntains  a 
A      li  iigtliy  criticism  of  tlie  Far  Ka.stern  war 
from  the  pen  of  the  autliur  of  "  Tlie  Intlueuce  of 
8m  Power."  To  (he  general  public  the  writer's 


CAPTAIN  ALntKD  T.  HABAJI. 


closing;  proposal  will  appeal  most  strongly.  Cap- 
tain Mahan  a^ks  li(nv  long  the  present  race  of 
size  in  ghipbuilUing  is  to  bu  continued.  There  is, 
he  sajra,  no  logical  or  practical  end  to  it  in  sight. 
Yet  it  cannot  omlurc;  indefinitely.  "  Sooner 
rather  than  later  "  the  overtaxed  peoples  will  in- 
sist, through  their  representatives^  on  changee 
"more  radical  than  beneficial."  As  there  is  no 
biggest  sliip  beyond  which  a  bigger  is  not  prac- 
ticable, a  limit  must,  so  the  writer  seems  to  argue, 
l»e  found  elsewhere  than  in  the  nature  of  things. 
If  only  till-  (pii'stioii  of  size  could  bf  eliminated, 
he  woulti  expect  other  qualities  to  fall  into  their 
proper  proportions.  But  how  is  this  elimination 
to  take  place  ?  Tie  soi>s  "  no  way.  Bave  liy  inter- 
national agreement ;  as,  for  instance,  an  accepted 
limitation  that  no  naval  vessel  should  be  built 
exceeding  a  certain  displacement."  With  that 
sole  restriction,  he  would  leave  the  question  o£ 
classes,  speeds,  armaments,  numbers,  to  the  de- 
termination of  each  state. 

Undoubtedly,  nuch  limitation  would  affect  different 
countries  differently.  Otie  with  relatively  Khual  waters 
would  be  advanuiged  by  n  size  not  trauftcending  tlie 
channels  of  her  ports;  but  (li<i-e  enjoying  greater 
depths  might  protect  tliein»  Ives  in  the  aegottations 
without  sacriflcing  the  principle  of  some  limitation. 
In  the  present  race,  alx),  wealthy  nations  have  an  ;i<1 
vantage  over  poorer ;  but,  as  all  suffer,  that  one's  neigh- 
bor aafflm  more  is  scarcely  a  reason  for  refusal.  Money 
spent  on  naval  shipbuilding  is  spent,  doubtless,  within 
the  country ;  but,  while  the  benefit  obtains  to  a  dass, 
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the  whole  commanitj  lieani  t)ie  Inmlen.  AgAio,  the 
mSKHted  limitation  ivonld  be  artiflcial.  Donbtlen ; 
bat  nil  eoovMtloiis  aa«  simply  artlflcfal  methods  of 

iwlTing  difficulties  whicb  iu  the  nature  uf  thingiicHn- 
DOt  otberwiiie  be  overcome ;  the  remedies  of  the  phyid- 
elan  an  artiflcial  means  for  combating  a  diHorder  of 
utam;  and  tlw B«tnr«of  tbin^i  bas oonstitnted  now 
B  set  of  eondttlons  In  the  obviating  of  which  all  navnl 
nations  are  Interests  1,  1 1  ou^^h  not  all  equally. 

Finally,  it  may  be  a  ldr  l  that  professional  tone  will 
beneflt  immensely  vthvn  lej  eadenoe  ceases  to  be  placed 
mainly  on  increase  ol  bulk  to  Inann  national  predom- 
inance ;  when,  limited  as  to  ilae,  regard  mnst  be  paid 
chiefly  to  the  proportion  and  distribution  of  powers  in 
the  ship  to  insure  its  best  effloieacy,  and  to  profcesional 
eompnlieiulim  of  Uw  candmBt  of  war  to  tmnzn  meetlBg 


the  enemy  undar  tlMCircumKtanoea  and  witb  Uie  ooa»> 
binatlons  which  oominaad  Tletory  in  the  campaign,  or 

on  the  Held  of  battle.  In  short,  from  sneh  llmltatioa 

of  sixe  wmihl  rf^ult  «  cleariT  comprehens^ion  tlmt  the 
men  are  greater  than  the  iships.  This  is  not  forgotten, 
indeed,  and  receives  recognition  in  the  ever-increasing 
attention  bestowed  npon  training ;  but  it  U  overshad- 
owed by  the  eseessfve  eai«  oonoeming  implements 

indlu-tKl  by  present  condilions. 

The  race  ior  great  size,  says  Captain  Mabao, 
eanaes  unaniling  fnemM  of  azpenae  in  two 

ways.    First,  it  adds  greatly  to  the  eoat  of  the 

individual  sliip;  and.  wcond,  it  ■■  TMematurely 
and  wantonly  relegates  to  the  juuk  huap  vessels 
only  because  outdone  by  the  new  constraetion.** 


VOLCANOES:  WHAT  CAUSES  THEM,  AND  WHAT  REGULATES 

THEIR  ACTIVITY? 


IX  theory,  it  is  oasy  to  say  tliat  volcanoes  aro 
formed  in  the  same  way  as  other  mountains, 
and  that  their  activity  is  the  result  of  the  boil> 
ing  over  "  of  the  internal  gases  and  liquids  of 
the  earth.  Actually,  however,  when  scientific 
writers  attempt  to  explain  the  formation  and 
activity  of  "  burning  mountains  *'  in  detail  they 
find  difiBculty  in  agreeinjr.  A  long  analytical 
study  of  the  origin  and  periodicity  of  volcanoes 
is  contributed  to  the  French  sdentific,  literaxy, 
and  political  review,  Le$  AntMU$  (Paris),  by 
Henri  de  Parville. 

In  the  first  place,  says  this  writer,  scientists 
are  not  agreed  as  to  the  consiBtcncy  of  the 
earth's  central  mass, — some  l>elievjng  it  to  be 
absolutely  solid  from  center  to  surface,  others 
contending  that  several  miles  below  the  surface 
there  are  central  fires  which  have  made  the  in- 
terior mass  of  the  globe  liquid  and  gaseous. 
These  latter  contend  that  the  earth*8  man  is 
localized  in  layers^  that  some  ill-regulated  inter* 
nal  action  causes  gas  ami  st*  am  to  force  the 
burning  mass  upward,  and  iliai  where  the  crust 
of  the  earth  ia  weak  it  breaks.  Out  of  the  break 
lava,  rocks,  and  steam  pour,  and  we  have  a  vol 
cano  in  eruption.  Other  scientists  contend  that 
there  are  no  central  fires,  but  that  the  slow  so- 
lidification of  the  earth's  mass  produces  locally, 
hy  friction  and  compression,  the  lieat  which  re- 
sults in  vokaiiic  outbursts  at  the  surface.  The 
French  writer  points  out  that  "artificial  vol- 
canoes "  are  a  matter  of  historic  verity.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  he  reminds  us,  a 
French  investigator  created  a  certain  amount  of 
scientific  enthusiasm  by  placing:  large  quantities 
of  sulphur  mixed  with  iron  filings  some  feet  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  ground,  covering  it  with 


damp  eartli.  After  several  days  there  was  an 
outburst  i  the  earth  opened,  and  gravel  was 
thrown  into  the  air.  Thus  was  an  *'  uphenval  of 
nature  "  made  to  order. 

Professor  Stanislaus  Meunier  (of  the  Paris  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History)  has  advanced,  in  bis 
lectures  before  the  students  of  that  institutioo* 
another  theory,  lie  cnmparf  s  n  volcano  to  a 
gigantic  bottle  of  gaseous  water.  As  lung  as 
the  bottle  is  corked,  he  says,  we  are  not  aware 
of  its  dangerous  contents.  But  when  there  is  a 
crevice  in  the  ground,  communication  with  the 
internal  depths  is  established,  and  the  bottle 
blows  up.  Ho  believes  that  the  surface  water, 
percolating  to  the  unseen  fiery  depths  below, 
causes  steam,  whicii  brings  about  the  eruption. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  entire  globn 
is  hound  together  liy  internal  "liens,"  which 
hold  it  so  that  the  influences  of  the  sun  and  the 
moon  are  thedeterminm};  factors  in  volcanic  ac- 
tivity. This  theory  would  account  for  the  fact 
that  earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions  take 
place  in  certaia  portions  of  the  world  at  the  same 
time,  since  the  theory  pi  esupposes  these  belts  of 
seismic  pusceptihility.  The  theory  which,  \>eT* 
haps,  has  the  best  authority  to  day  is  that  the 
rock  (lava)  surrounding  the  center  of  the  globe 
i.q;  hehl  in  fusion  ])y  the  h]^h  temperature,  titat 
it  is  charged  with  gas  and  steam,  and  that  a 
niiglity  pressure  forced  upuu  the  rock  causes  it 
to  break  with  a  result  as  though  a  powder  nagnF 
zine  had  ^rone  off  at  the  e.xp!oding-i>oint 

^V'hat  causes  the  equilibrium  to  be  destroyed 
in  the  one  spot,  however  ?  In  other  rorda,  why 
does  th>-  eni|>tit.n  occur  at  a  particular  spot  and 
at  a  particular  time  ?  As  far  back  as  1865  the 
French  scientist  Dr.  Dagnin  umwered : 
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The  internal  flaid  miUM  of  the 
earth  tends  to  obey  the  attraction 
of  the  8UU  and  the  moon,  and  to 
feel  tbnt  attraction  even  to  the 
extent  of  changing  its  form.  The 
solid  crust  Ih  subjected  to  inter- 
nal efforts  which  de-forni  it,  nnd 
that  accountfl  for  earthquakes 
and  periodical  volcanic  erup- 
tions. 

M.  de  Parville  describes 
the  amount  and  kinds  of 
gases  and  solid  material  that 
are  ejoctcd  from  tlie  craters 
of  active  volcanoes.  The  solid 
matter  he  puts  under  the 
heads  of  lava,  incandescent 
matter,  scoriaj,  and  pumi- 
ceous  matter.  The  gases  are 
sulphuric,  sulfhydric,  car- 
bonic, and  hydrogen,  the  sul- 
phuric-acid gas  being  the  one 
chiefly  liberated  from  the 
craters. 

There  are  no  dead  volca- 
noes, according  to  this  writer. 
Vesuvius  was  thought  to  be  dead  for  many 
centuries  before  its  eruption  of  79  a.d.  It 
liad  not  given  any  sign  <>£  life  since  tlic  first 
colonization  of  Italy  l>y  the  Greeks,  and  wlien 
Pliny  made  out  his  list  of  volcanoes  he  did  not 
even  mention  it.  The  sides  of  the  mountain 
were  covered  with  vin<'yard8.  and  at  its  base 
were  tlic  populous  cities  of  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii.  The  warnings  of  the  coming  storm 
were  first  received  in  the  year  C>'.\,  when  a  disas- 
trous earthquake  was  experienced,  and  the  shocks 
were  repeated  at  longer  and  shorter  intervals 
until  79.    Pliny's  description  of  the  destruction 


BIRD'h-EVE  view  op  VBSUVIL'8. 

(This  sketch  shows  the  area  affected  by  the  recent  %  lolent  eruption.  On  the  extreme 
ritcht  are  the  stricken  iliHtrictii  of  Boaco  Trecaae  and  Torre  Anuuaziata,  quite 
i-luse  to  the  »it«  uf  Pomiwii.) 

of  these  two  cities  is  tlie  best  and  most  accurate 
wi'  have  of  any  volcanic  eruption.  Tlie  two 
cities  were  really,  modern  investigation  has 
shown,  buried  by  ashes  and  pumice,  not  by  lava, 
and  comparatively  few  lives  were  lost.  Hercu- 
laneum was  tiuried  the  ileeper.  In  some  places 
the  deposit  was  thirty-four  meters  deep,  and 
never  less  tlian  twenty. 

There  are  at  least  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  of  the  "sleeping  mountains"  in  different 
parts  of  the  globe,  and  ])robably  a  thousand  more 
which  "would  like  nothing  better  than  to  go 
to  work." 


THE  ARGUMENT  AGAINST  THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 


UNEXPECTED  opposition  to  the  proposed 
adoption  of  the  metric  system  of  weights 
and  measures  by  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  has  been  developed  recently.  The  spirit 
of  this  opposition  is  voiced  in  an  article  contrib- 
uted to  the  EiKjinterinff  Mar/nztne  f«»r  May  by 
H.  H.  Suplee,  who  asserts  that  tlie  proposed 
legislation  looking  to  the  adoption  of  the  metric 
system  by  the  United  States  Government  "has 
not  been  demanded  by  any  one  who  has  anything 
to  lose." 

This  writer  reduces  the  argument  for  the 
metric  system  to  these  three  counts. — the  greater 
simplicity  of  the  tables  of  weights  and  measures  ; 
the  precise  interrelation  of  the  units  of  length, 


dry  and  liquid  measure,  and  weights  ;  and  the 
convenience  of  the  decimal  system  of  notation. 
His  comment  on  these  arguments  follows  : 

The  last  is  already  practically  secured  in  the  Riig- 
lish-si)eakiiig  countries  by  the  (general  use  in  all  eu^i- 
tieering  work  of  the  decimal  divisions  of  the  inch  or  the 
foot;  these  unit^t  of  thein-selves  are  even  more  con- 
venient than  the  meter  or  the  centimeter.  The  second 
supiMisetl  advantage  exists  only  in  the  case  of  one  me- 
dium— distilletl  water  at  4  decrees  centigrade — a  sub- 
stance with  which  no  otie,  except  possibly  the  labora- 
tory experimenter,  ever  has  to  do.  The  thirtl  may  be 
adniitteil,  though  with  the  qualincation  that  much  of 
the  intricacy  and  multiplicity  of  the  old  English  sys- 
tem of  weights  aud  measures  has  already  disappeared, 
and  a  further  wholly  practical  siuiplification  might  be 
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tuade  withnut  uproot  ing'  tlic  .ntandanls  UpoO  Wbtcbonr 
gigantic  iiKhi-^t rifs  liiive  lufii  built. 

It  imi^t  Ih>  reiiu'iiilK'ml  tlmt  when  Franci'  mid  fJer- 
mauy  aciupt«d  the  metric  8y»tem  this  vaKt  gruwih  of 
nMchiticrf  and  tool-buHding  iDdiutrin,  of  atraetural- 
niHtiTial  tiiHiiufiictiin's,  and  of  metal  tmdfs  generiilly. 
liad  m)t  fonie  into  In-iiig.  St!iti<lar<li/.atiiin  wasanyetHii 
unknown  idea.  Tliere  was  pract  i(  ally  nothing  to  Jitidn. 
except  some  simple  habits  of  barter  aud  trade,  before 
the  new  etandards  were  taken  Into  tuie. 

The  sit  n.ii  imi  In  t!ii-rnittHi  States  and  Great  Britain 
tonlaj'  is  aljsolntfly  iliU'crent.  Industrien  such  as  the 
world  has  never  Ix-fore  >vi-ii  liavc  been  built  up,  ami 
have  aent  their  products  all  over  the  world.  Aud  every 
ateel  Mction  rolled,  every  plate  turned  ont,  and  every 
wire  drawn,  every  engine  and  dytiamo  and  machine 
tool,  every  pipe  and  shaft  ami  liolt  an<l  nut.  is  Iwwd 
upon  the  inch  and  the  foot,— units  wholly  incommen- 
surable with  the  metric  ones.  The  screw -threads  of 
England  and  America  are  standard  all  over  the  world— 
and  they  are  wholly  inron vertihle  into  atiy  metric  ex 
pression  which  could  In?  used  a.s  a  guide  or  priu  tically 
reproduced  by  a  workntan.  If  all  these  mea-surenients 
must  be  changed  into  metric  equivalents,  the  thl»u» 
themwivea  must  be  changed ;  to  believe  that  we  eonld 
go  on  making  them  aa  they  are  now,  and  ganging  them 


hy  the  new  system  of  meaanmmentt  la  to  eharlah  m mf»- 

chlevoiis  deluKion. 

It  is  not  conceivable,  for  example,  that  any  »hop 
should  continue,  as  a  regular  daily  routine,  to  turn  or 
bore  work  aoenrately  to  snch  a  dimensioa  aa  **flBi.4O0Ol 

millimeters"  (the  metric  e<|uivalent  of  one  inch>.  or  to 
cut  iMilt-threiwls  on  a  pitch  of  "8.40C  thremls  to  •.i5.40(J01 
millimeters"  {t\w  metric  equivalent  of  the  Whitworth 
standard  for  one-inch  bolts) ;  it  is  not  conceivable  that 
RQch  standards  oonld  oontinnefn  nee  in  epeeifleattona. 
We  shoiilil  inevitjibly  be  force<l  to  change  to  integral 
nieiisuremeiits.— 'i.")  niillimeterH,  perhaps,  and  S  or  8'^' 
tlireads.  And  a  similar  condition  would  aris*-  through- 
out almost  the  entire  range  of  mechanical  ooustruction. 
I!very  part  now  etondardiaed  to  dedmals  of  an  inch 

wc)ulil  lia>  e  to  1n'  ri'df^iu'tied  to commeiiHurable  decimals 
of  a  centiim-tcr.  Then  the  new  and  old  woulil  not 
interchange  .  .  .  The  years  of  earnest  and  coHtly  effort, 
and  the  millions  of  dollar*  spent  to  aecure  interohan^a- 
ablllty  and  standardintion,  would  he  wrecked  and 
marked  for  the  scrap-heap  by  the  first  compiil^wiry 
legi.slation  enforcing  the  use  of  tlie  metric  system  uiM)n 
our  manufacturers.  And  it  wonid  take  more  than 
fifty  years  of  endleee  ooufusion  and  double  atanriard 
working  to  clear  the  deptomUa  and  axpMidv*  wreck- 
age ont  of  our  ahopa. 


INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


A GREAT  public  meeting  in  New  York  City 
re<'<'ntly  diroi  tod  attotition  to  tlio  pitiaMe 
condition  of  tliousamis  of  )>liiui  pr  tsons  in  tliis 
country  who  are  nskinp  only  the  op{)ortunity  to 
work  witli  tlieir  hamlK.  In  the  Onlio'-k  (Xt  w 
York)  for  May,  Miss  Hfleii  Kt'llcr  sets  forth 
Some  of  the  roasons  wliy  special  efforts  shouhl 


(Thl-  Hum,  who  mhh  k  killed  At  hi.t  tnwie  iMfore  blindness 
overtook  him.  is  ciuite  as  efHcient  now  a«  when  he  had  his 
sigbu  Hehaahadthaadvai;(a«eof  thonraghtmlnlns.) 


be  made  to  (rain  the  bliutt  in  naefnl  occupations 

anil  to  direct  them  in  obtaining  eiii jiloyniont. 

Miss  Keller  points  to  the  important  work 
along  this  line  ainady  done  in  seversl  Snropean 
countries : 

The  '■  Saxon  >ystt-tri'"  in  Germtiny  aids  bliml  men 
and  women  iu  their  liomes,  ttecuren  raw  material  at 
favorable  rates,  and  markets  their  wares.  The  ValeO' 
tine  HaQy  Association  in  France,  and  the  a^^sociations 
connected  with  the  inHtitutionj«  for  tlie  blitnl  in  Great 
Hritnin.  find  positions  for  cnpable  blind  persons  and 
hold  up  their  hands  until  their  employers  approve  and 
accept  their  work.  The  schools  cooperate.  llieyatrlTa 
to  give  their  pupils  a  good  induHtrial  training,  and  then 
IMiHs  them  on  to  an  agency  that  will  tnrn  that  training 
to  praeticnl  Hceount  by  fluding  employment  for  it. 

Iu  I^ondoOf  which  is  declared  behind  the  times  bat 
ia  for  ahead  of  vs,  6  per  cent,  of  the  blind  are  fn  warfc> 

shops.  In  other  English  cities,  IS  per  cent,  of  the  blind 
are  employed.  The  chief  inilustries  oj>en  to  tliem  are 
many  kinds  of  mat-weaving,  a  few  kindnnf  carjienlry, 
cordage,  mattsage,  brush-making,  mattress-making,  and 
the  mannfeetnre  of  all  kinda  of  haaketa,  trom  orna- 
mental ones  to  heavy  ba.skets  used  for  iMiles.  coal,  and 
foixl.  There  is,  moreover,  a  ten  ageney  in  I>ondon  the 
nuinnger!«  of  which  are  wholly  or  partially  blind.  Hun- 
dreds uf  blind  agents  cell  iu  teas,  coffees,  and  cocoas 
all  over  England.  Finally,  8B  per  cent,  of  the  giadnataa 
of  the  Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Mvrie 
for  tlie  Blind  in  London  are  fcelf-supporting. 

What  shall  we  .Hay  when  we  contrast  with  this  the 
report  of  the  New  York  Commission  for  the  Blind* 
which  flnda  that  only  1  per  cent,  of  our  sightlaHS  eotw- 
trymen  are  In  workahopaf  We  have  delayed  nil  tao 
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loofr  lb'  ottr  w(»rk  tat  the  adnlt  bltnil,  and  the  example 

of  oThor  niinuries  is  %vitnp<>  aKaiiifit  us. 

But  airiui'l y  tliu  .Sinti's  ai f  r(uis(;d.  Better  day H  for 
t)ie  blind  are  cmiiiiLr.  Massjuhu«ettis  Connecticut, 
Mftiue,  Peoutiylvuuia,  Micliigau,Wiacoiuiii,  have  turned 
from  th«fr  darkii«g«  of  ifrnoranee,  pvejadle*.  and  neg- 
lect, atiil  liiivc  Ix  irnTi  tn  help  the  blind  t«  help  theni- 
M-lvi's  ill  tiie  «tnrkiiiiM««  from  which  there  is  uu  turning. 
AsMKjn  as  the  jn-ople  know  the  nmis  of  the  blind  all 
the  StAUis  most  aoitwer  in  justice  and  ^oenwity  to  a 
cry  that  b  not  for  eharitj*,  but  for  rightful  opportunity. 
We  must  experinii  iit  carefully  and  thrn  art  with  en- 
ertty.  The  little  ex{terinient  station  wliich  the  MasMa- 
cbtitiett^  association  opened  tw<i  yearn  ago  has  already 
Khowo  what  blind  persanH  can  do.  Here  indiutriea  and 
pmeeMea  are  tested  with  a  yfew  to  their  fltnew  for 
blind  workers.  In  a  ^nriirisiiiKl.v  >liin't  time  the  HUiall 
group  of  blind  pt'ople  Iihh  lictiuired  .><kill  in  making 
beautiful  curtains,  Hofa-pillows,  table-covers,  and  rugs, 
and  the  public  has  bought  their  work  becauee  it  in 


beautiful.  They  abio  mawniiaetare  a  mop  {ttTanted  by 

a  blind  man  and  made  and  sold  by  the  blind.  If  the 
asiHOciatiou  Kucceeds  In  keeping  its  title  to  the  patent, 
this  in(>(>  will  go  tar  toiward  giving  the  blind  profitable 
occupation. 

The  general  dlreetloa  of  the  work  of  the  Maauehu> 

setts  association  l»  the  right  cue  for  other  Statts  to 
follow  in  their  flrBt  experiments.  The  etiurt  i»  lo  tind 
three  kind.*«  of  remunerative  work, — first,  for  those  who 
cannot  leave  their  homes ;  Moood,  for  thoee  who  can  do 
beet  in  workahopa  for  the  blind ;  and,  third,  for  thoMe 
who  can  learn  sonic  process  in  a  factory  for  tlie  seoiiig. 
The  people  are  reiidy  tu  helj)  if  we  shotv  them  the  way. 
A  prominent  manufacturer  in  Mas.<<achu8ett8  mill  that 
if  it  could  be  demonstrabed  that  a  blind  man  can  work 
aide  by  aide  with  the  seeing  the  State  should  Insist  that  a 
man  losing  his  -^luht  Ik-  trained  to  Work  in  a  factory  near 
hiH  home.  No  ubjectiou  is  t'carcd  on  the  part  of  seeing 
talx>r.  There  would  be  only  one  blind  man  to  a  thou- 
sand seeing  workmen.  And  the  human  heart  is  kind. 


'a  CALIFORNIAN'S  VIEW  OF  SAN  FRANCISC:0'S  DISASTER. 


'T^^II.XT  (.'alifi^rniaiis  arc  al<l«  to  survey  with 
i  calinuei>s  and  scteuity  uf  spirit  the  havoc 
wruttglit  in  their  metropolis  on  April  18,  last, 
has  8eeme<i  to  tJie  people  of  the  East  a  marvelous 
thinsj;.  Tlie  Paciiic  coast  has  responded  most 
promptly  and  generously  to  the  ftppeftl  for  me- 
cor,  and  in  no  otiier  part  of  the  country  has  the 
strif-kon  city's  determination  to  rise  ;il  o\  (>  its 
atiiies  been  so  conlidentiy  reeiiforced  uud  ac- 
cepted at  its  face  value. 

fn  his  inagazine.  Out  West  (Los  AiigcU-s), 
Charles  K.  Lumniis  siiows  that,  bad  as  it  was, 
the  San  Francisco  cakmity  was  not  as  aerions, 
r<  latively,  fts  some  earlier  dinsters  in  American 
history. 

Three  hundred  and  thirty-three  people(flguresofl9cial 
to  date)  died  snddenly  tn  San  Francfoioo  on  that  day. 

A««  inatiy  wniiM  liav.-  died  in  the  same  city,  within  a 
few  wevkn,  uf  "  iialuial  causes."  Alwut  two  hundrt-d 
and  flfty  million  dollars'  worth  of  property  wa.s  de- 
stnqred.  But  many  times  three  hundred  people  will  be 
bom  fn  San  Fnuieisoo  wtthln  a  year  ;  within  two  years 
as  Tiiany  iiiillioii  doll»r»'  worth  of  huililinKs  -.vi!!  W'  re- 
built. They  will  be  tietter  buildings— and  no  worse 
people.  Nature  may  be  heartless ;  but  she  is  pvovldent. 

In  property  loss,  Mr.  LnmRii's  thinks  it  quite 
possible  that  San  Francisco  has  broken  the 
American  record. 

It  Is  now  estimatetl  at  ^^M.OOO.OOO— which  i«  40  per 
cent,  more  than  the  banner  Chicago  fire  of  1671,  and 
more  than  three  times  the  financial  loss  of  the  Boston 
fire  of 

But  In  loss  of  human  life  It  ranks  far  down  the  liRt, 

cv«>n  in  the  United  Stales.  If  we  attribntf  all  the  mor- 
laliiy  t^  eurtluiuakf.  It  would  still  rank  lower  than 
fiftieth  among  historic  catastrophes  of  this  one  kind. 
In  the  incomplete  list  of  great  seismic  killings,  one 


thou.sand  is  a  low  figure ;  that  of  Iiisbon»  with  BS^OOO 

deaths,  perbapu  the  mean. 

One  theater  burneil  in  Chicat:"  on  the  13th  of  De- 
cember, 1908,  and  slaughtered  twice  as  many  people  as 
perished  tn  San  Francisco  (exact  ly  573).  One  little  ex- 
cursioQ  steamboat  in  New  York,  on  the  10th  of  June, 
1904,  sacrificed  more  than  three  times  us  luuuy  lives 
(exactly  1,030).  Several  sinule  rail roiul  accidents  in  tin- 
United  States  have  equaled  the  mortality  of  the  Sau 
Prandsoo  eataelysm. 

-  The  devastation  of  San  Francisco  was  about  10  jwr 
cent,  earthquake  and  90  per  cent.  lire.  The  best  esti- 
mateH  now  obtainable  indii  ate  that  the  fire  wa8  caused 
tiy  the  crossing  of  electric  wires.  The  blowing  down  or 
falling  of  a  single  bulldintr  in  any  American  city  might 
cause  an  equal  darna|j;e.  If  the  city  were  large  enough 
to  afford  »o  much  food  for  flames.  Septentber  8,  1900, 
the  city  of  Galveston,  Texa**,  was  visited  by  hurricane. 
In  five  hoursi  six  thousand  lives  were  lost,  ont  of  87,000 
inhabitants.  If  the  same  atmospheric  disaster  had  haiv 
peiieil  to  New  York,  on  the  same  side  of  the  continent, 
and  if  the  loits  of  life  and  propert  y  hiul  been  in  the  same 
proportion,  it  would  have  cost  (XX).CO0  lives  and  a  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  property.  Thus  far  in  the  history  of 
the  tTntted  States,  every  great  disaster  has  ooeurred  on 
tlu-  .\tlaiittc  cdast  ;  tlie  sorrow  of  San  Francisco  is  the 
first  cru.shiiig  cahiinitj'  of  any  sort  tiiat  liius  ever  touched 
the  Far  West. 

As  to  eartiiquakes,  North  America  has  never  known 
but  one  of  "the  first  mafrnltnde"  In  the  terminology  of 
science.  This  occurred  December  Ifi,  1811,  in  the  central 
MiHsisslppi  basin,— about  the  geographic  ceoter  of  this 
oontlneftt.  It  lasted  fifty-four  days.  No  loss  of  life 
was  recorded,  as  the  region  was  thinly  ^ttled.  Had  the 
same oonvulfiiou  occurred  in  New  York,  probably  not  a 
soul  would  have  escaped.  S<niare  miles  of  the  earth's 
surface  dropped  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet.  This  was  the 
only  earthqmike  In  North  America  comparable  with  the 
historic  ones  which  have  made  the  fcnhfor  a  name  of 
terror.  Kvery  otJier  earlhquako  within  our  national 
iKumdarles,  including  the  recont  one  In  San  Francisco, 
has  been  of  not  higher  tlrna  the  third  magnitude.  The 
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Charle.'.tOT).  C.  iinnke  (AuguHt  31,  1880)  was  of  the 
Hiuue  tbinl  claK»— and,  iu  proportioD  to  population,  was 
far  more  diKatttroosthan  that  in  San  PnuetaoOb  Sevaa- 
eightha  of  the  buildinps  of  Charleston  were  rpnder«l 
unhabitable:  eiwht  niillion  duliars' worth  of  propt-rty 
wjis  dt'stri>yt'd  ;  plts<j»»  were  killwl.  In  \nss  of  life 
this  is  more  than  double  tbe  ratio  of  San  Francisco. 
Charleston  had  at  the  time  of  Its  eanh(|tukk«  kaa  than 
Ode-eighth  tiie  present  population  of  San  Francisco. 

In  Octohpr.  1S71.  the  switch  of  n  cow's  tail  caused  tlie 
'  liM.i-:ii  Till  Til  is  cost  over  201)  livefs  1",WM)  biiil(ling«, 
nnd  «-^,Uuu,uuu  property  luss.  At  this  time,  Chicago 
had  »  popnlation-of  800,000^  or  lass  tb«B  tbt«»4luHn« 
that  of  &U1  FnuDctaeo  at  th«  pwent  datab 

ITin  loss,  both  of  property  and  of  life,  was 
therefore  greater  proportionally  in  Chicago  than 
iu  San  Francisco. 

This  is  not  tlie  first  time  that  San  Francisco 
has  been  "wiped  out"  by  fire. 

Thf  ••  First  nn  at  Firf  "  wns  iKcL-mber  34,  lft49.  Loss 
fl.000,WJO— iu  u  l«wn  aiiout  n  year  old  !  The  "Second 
tircnt  Fire"  was  May  4, 1850 ;  Joss  about  K0(X),OOO.  The 
"Third  Great  Fire"  was  June  14,  1850;  loss  about 
114.000,000.  The  "  B'ourth  Great  Fire  "  was  September  17, 
IWi ;  hiss  liulf  ji  iiiillicin  ilolljirs.  Tin'))  was  doing  pretty 
well  for  one  year  ;  but  worse  than  ail  of  them  put  to- 
gether was  the  "  Fifth  Great  Fire"— that  of  May4»  1861, 
The  loHS  wa«  about  $12,000,000.  As  if  tids  were  not 
euough,  there  came,  on  the  22d  of  June,  1^1,  tlie  ''Sixth 
Great  Piie,"  in  whteh  the  deatractton  of  propertr  was 


nearly  13,000,000.    No  other  city  iu  the  world  over 

suffered  a  comparable  loss  by  confliiKTOtion. 

As  Mr.  Lamknia  views  it,  the  calamity,  sad  as 
it  was.  has  prored  to  be  worth  all  it  cost  It 

afforded  a  splendid  demonstration  of  the  resali- 

ency  of  the  American  spirit. 

When  Chicago  burned  ^vith  a  1ok.s  of  two  hundred 
million dhlllanand  two  bundre<l  lives,  there  w(t.s  ti  splen- 
did letlKIQSS  from  the  civiliaed  world.  Tbe  oontriba- 
tlonsamonnted  to  $7,000,000— and  San  Fnuici(<co,  by  tbe 
way,  gave  its  lar^e  share.  Already  mure  lluiii  f8,0iX).tiii0 
has  been  raii»ed  for  San  Francisco  in  it«aiIli€tiOD.  Amid 
all  our  mouey-making  obsession,  amid  all  theartllleial 
exciteUoD  o(  amasenMDt  which  goes  with  aotnninercial 
age,  a  shock  like  this  brings  iu  all  hack  to  human  na- 
ture. It  wa.«  Ijt'atitiful  to  read  of  tlie  swift  resporw  nf 
Boston  and  New  York  and  the  whole  Ea.<it  to  the  un- 
spoken need  of  the  city  by  the  Golden  Gate.  It  was 
beantiful  to  see  in  tbe  nearest  large  popalation,  which 
Is  Los  Angeles,  the  dropping  of  business  to  organite 
material  relief— to  see  the  busdest  incn  tteglecting  their 
banks  and  stores,  and  working  like  navvies  to  put 
money,  food,  and  clothing  into  San  Francisco.  But 
flu^t  of  all  it  was  to  see  the  San  Franciscans— the  di»- 
tinctionsof  money  and  of  classall  forgotten,  tbe  artifices 
of  tivili/jitioii  lai<l  aside,  ,'<riil  a  cminminity  i>a 

a  common  footiiiK,  cooking  by  tbe  curbstone,  amiling 
over  the  ashes  of  their  business  and  their  lHMDeB,aDd 
planning  with  unshaken  heart  for  a  better  to-mor- 
row. Between  two  days,  the  Heroic  Age  came  Iwck 
to  California. 


AN  ENGLISH  PLAN  TO  TAX  THE  UNEARNED  INCREMENT. 


TO  answer  the  familiar  cry,  '<  Where's  the 
money  to  come  from  ?  "  wliich  tneets  every 
project  for  extousivo  expcntliture,  Mr.  A.  Hook 
writes  oa  the  problem  of  the  unearned  incre- 
ment in  the  fkonomie  Itrvkw.  He  finds  that  a 
rinn  rr>trosportive  taxation  of  the  unearned  inrro- 
mt'Ut  would  be  of  little  value.  He  therefore  ad- 
vocates a  retrospective  system,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing concrete  instances  may  be  qnoted  : 

Case  1.  A  iHireliii^e.l  land  in  TW.'>  f..r  I'l.fXlil  Pres- 
ent value,  i;i,tMjii,  Unearned  increment  (till  tiie  next 
periodic  revalnaUon),  nil. 

Cjuse  2  — B.  purchascil  land  in  1870  for  i:500.  Present 
value  per  as-tessmeut,  £1,000.  Unearned  increment, 
i;.'iOO— the  heals  of  the  tm  chargeahle  till  the  next 
vai  nation. 

Caae  C.  posseaies  land  veined  now  at  £1 ,000.  He 
ri'ceived  it  by  l>equest  from  his  father.  It  has  not 
cliauged  liands  by  purcha.se  within  the  pa.4t  fifty  years. 
Original  value  for  the  iinr[>nse  of  taxation,  i.T)OiJ.  I'n- 
eamed  inerement,  iifiOO—the  basis  of  the  tax  chargeable 
till  the  next  valoatlon. 

Tbe  method  of  valuation  which  he  stiggests  is 

that  of  twi  titv  years'  purchase  of  tli'*  urns?!  ns- 
sessment  under  Schedule  A  (income  tax).  Mul- 
tiplying the  rent  paid  by  20  and  subtracting  the 


cost  of  buildings,  he  arrives  at  the  site  value. 
Applying  the  same  method  twenty  years  iifu  r 
wanl,  he  arrives  at  the  thon  site  value.  'I  he 
difference  between  the  site  values  at  the  earlier 
and  the  later  perio  !  constitutes  the  unearned 
incrcmont.  lie  would  exempt  agricnltiira!  land, 
owing  to  its  steady  decrease  in  value,  and  would 
(leal  only  with  urban  land.    He  puts  the  toul 

value  of  iirLuii  Iniid  at  present  at  £2,70(1,(100,000 
(|l.{,500,()U0,i)UU).  One-third,  or  jEHOO.OOoioOO 
(*4, 500,000,000),  of  tliia  value  he  reckons  will 
not  have  changed  hands  during  the  last  fifty 
years.  One  half  of  this  present  vahie  be  would 
regard  as  original  value  ;  the  otlier  half  ho  would 
pot  down  as  unearned  increment,  which  at  S^d. 
in  the  pound  would  yield  a  r.-venue  of  £4, aOO.OOO 
($22,500,000).  For  the  remaining  two  thirds. 
£1,800,000,000,  he  redcons  the  average  period 
since  the  last  purchase  as  twenty  years,  and  the 
original  value  in  1885  as  £1.200,000.000  This 
yields  an  unearneil  increment  of  £600,000,000  ; 
at  24d.  in  the  pound  this  would  yield  a  roTenue 
of  Xfi,onn,noo  (ft:!fT.noo,f>oo>  The  total  proceeds 
of  the  tax  would  be  £10,500,000  (t52,500,000> 
during  the  first  quinqueiuiinm. 
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FREE  MEALS  FOR  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 


THE  question  of  providing  meals  f«>r  chil- 
dren at  public  schools,  which  is  now  a 
matter  of  investigation  in  Now  York  City,  has 
emerged  from  the  academic  stage  in  England 
and  is  under  debate  in  Parliament.  Sir  C.  A. 
Elliott,  writing  in  the  Xineteenfh  Centiiri/  (Lon- 
don) for  May,  on  the  '"Cantines  Scolaires "  of 
Paris,  cliallengfs  the  stati-jnent  that  the  Frrnch 
system  had  been  adopted  fi)r  many  years  an»l 
had  worked  exceedingly  wi-ll.    This  writ«'r  says  : 

I  hope  to  lie  able  to  show  that  though  the  "cantine" 
system  has  l>een  effective  in  supplying  goo<l  and  cheap 
meals  to  children  in  a  rather  indiNcriiiiinate  way,  it  liaa 
brought  in  it*i  train  the  grave  eviln  of  extravagant  ex- 
penditure of  public  money  and  a  lowering  of  the  Htanil- 
ard  of  parental  reHponsibility,  and  that  the  .adoption 
of  any  nimilar  Rystem  in  Londou  would  be  a  tterious 
diHHMter. 

The  system  began  as  a  purely  voluntary  ar. 
rangement  in  1849,  was  recognized  by  law  in 


THK  UIITDOir  COUNTT  OOCWCIL  AJtD  ITB  KDtlCATION  POLICY.  — FEEDING  TOE  CHII>DBEX. 

(This  picture  Bbows  how  the  qiie»tlon  of  feeding  school  children,  which  has  JUM  been  raised  In  Parliament,  has  been 
tackled  at  Cable  Street  St  hool.  Whltechapel.  The  London  County  Council  ha»  utilized  fifteen  of  its  two  hundred 
cooken'  centers  for  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  meals  to  children.  At  Cable  Street  Scbooronly  one  penny 
[two  cents]  a  head  is  charged.) 

^  Google 


I8G7,  but  did  not  receive  the  municipal  subven- 
tion until  1879.  The  writer  shows  how  the  mu- 
nicipal subvention  grew : 

In  1880  the  ratio  was  33  per  cent. :  In  188ft  it  wa.i  W 
per  cent.  ;  in  18S8  it  wa«  ■IS  per  cent.  In  1903  it  had 
grown  to  56  per  cent.,  and  in  1898  to  63  per  cent.,  thus 
exactly  reversing  the  proportion  at  starting,  when  free 
meals  were  one-third  of  the  whole,  whi'reii.s  now  they 
were  two  thirtls.  Meanwhile,  the  total  nunilierof  nteala 
was  growing  with  alarming  rapidity.  In  1SW»  ihey  had 
lieen.  in  round  nutnliers,  4.«i»!(t.000,  and  in  1888  5,640,(1)0. 
In  1892  the  total  had  ri.>«en  to  6,970,000,  and  in  18l«8  to 
0,330,000;  that  is,  they  had  doubletl  in  twelve  yean*. 
The  municipal  subvention  r<>s<^  at  a  corropoiiding  rate 
from  480,000  francs  in  1880  to  600,0(10  in  185)0,  and  to  1,017,- 
000  in  1899. 

To  sum  up  the  financial  position  in  a  few  round  fig- 
ures :  The  "  cantines"  cost,  on  an  average  during  the 
la.st  five  years,  a  little  under  1.400.000  francs,  and  they 
distributed  rather  over  lO.OOO.OiX)  meals  costing,  on  an 
average,  13  centime.s  each.  Of  these,  two-thirds  were 
free  and  one-third  paid  for.  To  niei't  this  e.vpenditure 
of  nearly  1,400,000  francs  they  received  1,000,000  (or 
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£40,00(1)  fnmi  the  Munici|i.il  ('.nuuil.  :«"A000  from  imy 
menu  for  nieaU,  and  about  'AOOO  (or  £1,000)  from  ihe 
wdUDtsry  fanda  held  by  the  ChIms. 

The  increaee  ig  almost  entirely  in  ih«  free 

iiu-als  Taking  Mr.  Blair's  P8tiinatp  that  l."»n,()()() 
child roQ  need  lo-day,  in  London,  to  be  fed  on 
every  bcIiooI  day  tfaronghont  the  year  at  a-  cost 
of  (.')  cents)  |n  rmeul.  involving  an  expendi- 
ture of  over  X:>,UUU  ($15,000),  the  writer  asks, 
Will  it  stop  there  ? 


Tlic  knowUnl^;!'  tliat  tlici-fist  ((mic--oiit  of  tlu'  r:it»'-4 
will  eiiurntoui^ly  iucreaec  th«*  nuiulH-r  of  itppluvinttt, 
hundreds  of  tholuWDditof  whom  will  claim  tliat  as  tJicj 
contribute  to  the  mt«H  they  have  a  right  to  ^hare  in  muf 
expenditure  wlifdi  )r  d^ri%-ed  therefrom.  Inquiry  into 
the  reality  of  di»tre>s,  Witiii  made  in  ^ec^et,  will  nece*- 
Karily  be  wper|icial  aud  iiieilicient.  Ti>  snve  imri'tit> 
.from. the  shame  of  coiifeswjing  poverty,  the  ciu-i  k  of 
.shame  at  being  convicted  of  makinK  fraudulent  claimit 
far  rKlef  will  he  abandoned.  A  pronpeot  o(  erer-ln- 
(  n'ji-.iti;;  CXI)**  tidli  itrf,  iMiuiH-ri/i<ti<iii,  and  destruction  of 
[Nirental  respoustbility  lies  belure  us. 


THE  MUCH-DISGUSSED  BRITISH  FDUGATION  BILL. 

Hut  to  this  many 


ALTi  (Jrcat  liritaiu,  it  may  he  safely  said.  ha« 
been  stirred  to  its  inneruiust  being  by  tlie 
■!:sciissiun  over  (he  new  national  education  hill 
ot  the  Liberal  guvernnient,  ollerud  by  Mr.  liir- 
re]|.  Minister  of  Edncatioo.  Elsewhere,  this 
111'  '!it!i  we  eoiisider  the  ]»rovisions  of  tlii.-*  iiieastire. 
'I'ije  English  niagai^ines  and  roviews  are  full  .of 
argumentative  articles  on  the  subject.  • 

The  yiiithent/i  Ccnlun/  opens  with  a  syiu- 
]>"sinin  for  and  against  the  liill.  The  .\rchhishop 
ot  Westminster  pruuounces  it  to  L>e  nu  sulutiuu 
of  the  edncfttioni^  difficulty.  Even  if  passed,  it 
will  give  rise  to  fierce  local  contests  all  ovrr  the 
C(»untry,  leading  eventually  to  u  fresh  ap^ieal  to 
Parliatnent.  He  savs  that  Mr.  Birrell  is  evident- 
ly  most  anxious  to  maintain  religtuus  influence 
in  public  elementary  scho«>ls.  He  lias,  however, 
made  the  teaching  of  fundamental  Protestantism 


OV9  or  THE  niTIJCO'PAJI  IHTO  THE  riHB. 

()nrt>  iiiKiii  a  time  nn  Epiwopnl  wile,  flnding  it-t  lf  in  ii 
fr>  iii);-|iuii.  (ibjocted  to  tlie  heat.  "  Yon  hnd  In-tter  Maj  iiuit  t- 
ly  wluTi-  you  nri\"  >ai<!  tli<Tii<>k  :  "ynti  miKlit  co  furthernnd 
r  iri'  wiii—i-."  But  tU«!  Kulu  still  objected,  and.  Jumping  frum 
t  L<  -rs  1  iiti-pan,  fell  late  the  flre  and  wae  no  use  for  aoythlnc 

ever  atti^r. 

Pram  the  irr«ftiilit«4<r  (huxttc  (London). 


a  {K'niiaiient  public  charge, 
object,  because 

In  tbelr<e]ree  this  *' simple  Dible  tenching"  of  the  kind 
proposed  errs,' not  merely  by  defect,  but  because  it  is  in 
direct  iip|K)Kitfon  to  what  they  reKunl  a^  the  fundamental 
prim  iple  of  Christianity, — namely,  the  existence  in  the 
world  of  an  nntliority  npi>ointed  l)y  Christ  himself  to 
■  teahb  In  hin  name.  While  the  Protcstant  eonscienoe  is 
to  he  satisfied  at  the  public  expenee,  tlie  non-ProteHtaot 
Fonsdenee  Ib  to  receive  no  such  satlsfnction  nnlem  Its 

possessor-,  ate  willing  to  [my  fur  it.  Tlii-.  is  the  ess«-t)tijil 
injustice  of  the  bill,  in  that  it  set.s  up  two  standards  of 
appreciation,  and  tnakeH  men  suffer— in  their  pnnw,  at 
least  — for  their  conscientious  religions  convictions. 

Dr.  Bourne  next  asks  how  far  the  bill  will 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Kstablishud  Church.  He 
says  it  is  very  difficult  for  an  outsider,  in  th^ 
presence  of  optH)site  opinions  expressed  by  Eng- 
lish churchmen,  to  judge  the  real  position.  The 
poeition  of  the  Catholic  Church,  he  says,  is  clear, 
whether  Catholics  Ijc  Tory,  Libend,  or  Nationalist. 

Although  we  ilesire  no  quarrel  with  nr.v  t  we  nrt' 
prejwi-ed  to  resist  in  every  legitimate  wa>  all  .utempti^ 
to  deprive  us  of  tlie  right  of  our  Catliolic  parents  Co 
have  their  children  educated  in  the  elementary  Mhooln 
of  the  country  In  accordaoee  with  their  oonsclentiouA 

religious  convict  ioi)s.  We  give  Mr.  Hirrell  rn-ilit  fi.r 
the  Ix'st  possiltle  intentions,  and  we  readily  iH-lieve  tli.it 
he  iias  endeavoreil  to  give  consideration  to  our  elHini-. 
but  he  would  surely  admit  Utat  the  facilities  which  be 
propnsefi  are  hopeleKwIy  Inadequate,  and  that  if  he  can 
fln<l  jnstitication  for  them,  it  is  on  grounds,  not  of 
justice,  hilt  s<ilely  of  ptdit itai  e.vpeiiieiicy. 

Lord  Halifax  is  more  vigorous  in  his  lan- 
guage.   He  says : 

The  bill  is  in  fact  a  measure  for  the  establishment, 
on  the  ruins  of  all  theNchools  belonging  to  the  Church  of 
England  and  to  the  Roman  Catholic  lmd)%  and  on  tlH»« 
of  many  of  the  schools  built  liy  the  Wesleyans,  of  und^ 
nnuiinational  religion  to  I  he  exclusion  of  any  other.  .  .  . 
I'o  insist  on  undenominational  Christianity,  or  fun-, 
dameutal  Christianity,  which  is  another  name  for  the 
sarne  thing,  ns  a  substitute  for  the  Christianity  of  the 
creeds  is  all  the  --aine  a--  if  a  man  were  tr>  to  .'-tal- 
lish  H  xuiilogical  garden,  aud  at  the  same  time  to  lay  down 
the  principle  that  no  pnrUcular  aniauil,  such  a»  a  tiger 
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or  an  etepliaat,  was  to  be  accepUnl,  but  only  a  fiiiidH- 
mcatal  mamiiML.  Faodameatal  Christiiiaity  baa  as 
lUtte  azlatenoe  as  a  fnodanwDtal  nammal^  and  we  w- 

f  use  to  be  deoeired  by  it.  We  are  not  prepared  to  see 
the  definite  Christianity  of  the  creeds  biuiit>bed  from 
the  land.  We  are  not  prepared  to  see  our  trunt  <Wds 
torn  the  property  we  have  devoted  to  the  spread  of 
Cbriat'k  leligfou  ooDllscatcd.  We  do  not  IntMid  toallow 
the  decisions  of  the  law  courts  to  be  overridden  by  the 
couiniission  to  bo  appointed  under  the  bill,  to  investi- 
gate into  aod  to  override  the  trusts  upon  which  our 
Hchooto  aie  hetd.  We  shall  not  surrender  our  scboolst 
nor  shall  we  he  deterred  from  resfstln^  tlw  Board  of 
Kilucaticn,  iirnied  thouKh  it  lie,  nnrtprtlie  bfll.  with  the 
power  of  procuring  the  Imprisonmeut  of  those  who  dii*- 
tegard  Its  orders. 

«BILL  OB  rVRK  SXOCLABIBN/* 

Mr.  Herbert  Paul  believes  that  there  are  now 
nnl%'  two  allernativi  s  for  Enghni>l. — the  bill  or 
secularism  pure  and  simple.    Ilu  .sa}  8  : 

The  old  den»)inlnatiori;il  system  is  dead  and  buried. 
It  committed  suicide  when  it  laid  hands  on  tlie  riit«  .s  \n 
IWa.  For  the  sake  of  a  little  money,  the  bUhops,  who 
are  now  grutnbUng,  eold  tbe  pass,  and  let  the  eueniy  lo. 
It  Is  too  Ute  for  them  (O  complain  now. 

He  affirms  his  strnnf;  bt-liff  that  there  is  no 
tlanger  from  purely  aecuiar  teaching  in  EngUbU 
tehoolB. 

Some  High  Church  nien  would  prefer  it  to  what  they 
sueeringly  call  "  nndenomiaationalism."  Bat  tbe  good 
bense  of  the  English  people  will  not  have  It.  Church' 
men  and  Noncniifurmi-i  -  ^vouhl  unite  to  turn  out  any 
government  tJjat  proposetl  the  exclusion  of  the  Bible 
from  the  schools.  Mr.  Forster  felt  that  in  1«70,  and 
>[r.  Birrell,  I  doubt  not,  feels  it  now.  Angry  dispu- 
tants on  both  sides  prophesy  that  If  the  opposite  policy 
to  their  own  l)e  ado]  rril  >  cularisni  iiitist  ensue.  1  do 
not  believe  them.  The  ol>r*tacle  to  secularism  is  the  im- 
pregnable  obstacle  of  the  Bnglisb  people. 

BtHekurumf's  Mwjazine  is  not  pleated  with  the 
bil!  or  with  Mr.  Birreil.  Th»^  mnntry.  it  thinks, 
will  speak  its  mind  pretty  freely  on  the  corrupt 
end  unprincipled  bargain  between  the  govern- 
ment end  the  Nonconformists,  to  wfiuh  tliis 
measure  is  due.  "  It  is  the  most  nefarious  po- 
litical transaction  aince  the  reign  of  Qneen  Anne." 
Mr.  Philip  Morell,  M.P.,  in  the  Twentieth  Cm- 
fury  Quart>'rf>i,  appeals  to  laymen  to  recognize 
accomplislied  facts.  The  general  eU?ction  has  in- 
dtapntebly  decided  that  denominaiional  control 
of  elementary  schools,  and  with  it  religious  tests 
for  teachers,  will  have  to  go.  Mr.  Morell  says, 
in  effect,  there  are  only  three  alternatives, — (1) 
"right  of  entry,"  (2)  simph'  UiMical  teaching'  Vy 
the  teacher,  (3)  a  secular  system.  Ho  pleads 
for  the  second.  If  it  is  rejected,  he  says,  '  the 
demand  for  a  complete  secularization  of  the 
schools  will  become  irresistible."  He  says  that 
aliaoet  all  the  Labor  menil^ers  favor  this  solu 
(ion,   Mr.  Morell  leemv  W  for^t  that  the  so* 


called  secular  policy  of  the  Labor  members  doet 
not  exclude  the  Bible  from  the  achoolc. 

THK  8KCVLAR  SOLCTION. 

The  hi'h pfixhnf  Rrrinr^  tliin1<s  that  Mr.  Bir- 
rell's  education  bdl  will  come  to  be  regarded  as 
"a  courageous  and  fair-minded  attempt  to  settle 
thedifficult  proltlem  of  religious  e  lm  alion."  Mr. 
J.  M.  Kobortson  advises  ••the  secular  solution." 
JIo  believes  that  Nonconfortnists  would  be  in  ft 
Stronger  position  as  against  Anglican  encroach- 
mont  if  tliL-y  consented  ••  to  the  just  course  of 
making  the  ordinary  sclioots  entirely  secular. '  If 
the  bill  is  pasaeil  as  it  stands, 

the  Chnrch,  with  its  f(K>t  in»ide  the  door,  will  go  <m 
pushing,  and  all  the  while  tbe  Nonconformists  stand 
committed  to  the  principle  wMeh  coneedea  tbe  easentlaU 
(tf  the  HAcerdotaliKt  claim.  Th.  -r  is.  in  short,  no  pros- 
{>ecl  of  educational  peace  until  nl!  furins  of  ecclbnia-Sr- 
lical  claim  are  excluded  from  the  State  tschooln.  .  .  . 
Cannot  thoughtfal  religious  people  see  that  the  one 
solution  Is  the  leaving  of  religions  teaching  to  rdlgfcww 
Hgencies.  imrl  the  oHmination-of  the  ptoblcm  from  tbe 

wiirk  i)f  the  state  school? 

CHILl'KK.V   KKKK   TU   OHOH    KlCLIOIOrS  INSTRrCTtON. 

The  clause  in  the  bill  which  expressly  states 
that  **the  parent  of  a  child  attending  a  public 

elementary  scliool  shall  not  l>e  under  any  obliga- 
tion to  cause  tlu!  child  to  attend  at  the  school- 
liouse  o.xcept  during  the  times  allotted  in  the 
time  table  exclusively  to  secular  instruction  "  is 
e.xeitin.r  a  very  great  deal  of  attention.  Dr. 
Macuamara  says  'in  the  Xinetttnth  L'tntnrij')  • 

I  have  not  tbe  sUgbteHt  doubt  that  within  ten  years 
it  will  lie  found  that  this  clause  has  worked  a  greater 
revolution  in  our  common-school  system  than  hH  the 
reKt  of  the  educational  legiidatlon  Of  tbe  Ittst  thirty-»ix 
years  put  toBether. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Latbbury,  in  the  same  magsaine, 

says  : 

I  onoe  asked  an  eminent  Liberal  edncationallst  what 
proportion  of  tbe  ehf  Idren  be  tlwugbt  would  be  found 

at  tlie  denominational  !es.>«m  after  the  parentis  hml 
come  to  uii(ien<t4in(l  limt  attendance  at  it  was  purely 
voluntary.  It  would  have  suited  his  purpose  better  to 
«ay  that  the  numbers  would  not  he  appreciably  reduced, 
but  hlH  love  of  truth  would  not  permit  this,  and  be  re- 
plifd.  T'crhaps  ")  ]>fr  cfiit.*^  In  the  country,  this  osft- 
maiti  would,  1  ihiiili.,  Ix*  Inlnw  the  mark,  and  every- 
where the  perHoual  popularity  i>r  individual  teachenf^ 
and  the  extent  to  whicli  tbe  children  liked  tlie  lesson, 
would  count  for  a  good  deal.  But  in  towns,  an  addi- 
tional  lialf-hour'.s  wage  would  Ije  an  object  tocan  ful 
pan-iits.  and  the  preference  of  the  children  for  playing 
in  the  streeta  wotttd  certainly  wriL^li  with  careless  ones. 
The  chanM  «a'Te  Mr.  BirreU,  is  only  one  in  name.  At- 
tendance when  the  school  Is  opened  has  never  been 

conjpulsory.  The  clause  only  jiiits  the  pxistinii  l.iw 
into  words.  But  to  put  a  law  iuto  WQi:4s  may  be  much 
more  than  half  the  battle. 
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THE  MOVEMENT  IN  ENGLAND  TOWARD  A  GRADUATED 

INCOME  TAX. 

IN  England  the  reform  of  the  present  tax 
system  in  the  direction  of  lightening  the 

relative  liurdon  on  small  incomes  has  horome  a 
definite  subject  for  debate  through  Mr.  Keir 
Hardie's  proi)U8aIs  on  behalf  of  the  Labor  party 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  Ernest  K.  Williams  contributes  to  tlie 
Financial  Review  of  Reviews  (London)  a  paper  on 
Hr.  Hardie's  •<  Labor  Budget,**  under  the  mis* 
leading  title  "  An  Impossible  Biiiii^ft."  For 
though  he  objects  to  certain  conjectures  which 
Mr.  Hardie  has  temerity  enough  to  express  in 
figures,  Mr.  Williams  is  in  hearty  accord  with 
Mr.  Hardie's  chief  proposal — a  pradnated  in- 
con)e  tax.  It  is  a  proposal  Mr.  Williams  says 
he  has  been  urging  for  years  past,  and  he  re- 
joices to  see  it  taken  up  by  the  leader  of  the 
new  party. 

ThU  proposal  w  a  vast  Improvement  upon  the  preR- 
etlt  siiiglc-titx  lm-ttio(l.  Howevor  r.iie  may  i«  >jm  i  t  the 
rights  of  CHiiitMl,  one  cannot  resist  the  argument  that 
It  Is  nafair  that  a  man  who  has  to  do  actual  work  for 
every  penny  of  income  he  receives  should  be  obliged  to 
band  over  to  the  state  the  same  proportion  of  income 
as  does  the  man  whose  income  is  derived  from  the  worlc 
of  others  and  accumulates  while  he  sleeps  or  talies  bi» 

A  NEW  KIND  or  IllPBBIAL  '<  PUEPBBBKCB.*' 


He  would  add  two  improvements.  One  is 
home  and  colonial  preference  in  a  new  form. 

He  says  : 

There  are,  however,  two  directions  (in  addition  to 
the  unduly  burden.sonie  rat«  of  one  shilling;  on  personal* 
eiwrtion  incomes)  in  which  Mr.  Hardie's  scheme,  in  my 
humble  Tfew,  falls  shorrt  of  perfeetton,  and  of  a  per- 
fection which  nmy  easily  be  reached.    In  the  first  place, 
why  not  protect  national  and  imperial  industry  by  ex- 
tablishlng  three  rates  of  income  tax,— the  flmtand  low- 
eet  upon  personal-exertion  incomes,  the  second  on  in- 
comes from  home  and  colonial  investments,  the  third 
and  liighest  upon  ineiiiiii-s  from  foreign  investments* 
We  are  all  anxious  nowadays  to  stinnilate  home  and  im- 
perial industry  in  its  fight  with  foreign  competition. 
Many  of  us  see  the  best  stimulation  in  the  tariff ;  but 
whether  a»  additional  to  a  tariff  or  alternative  to  it,  sure- 
ly it  woulil  1k'  well  til  enrimraire  industrial  development 
within  our  own  country  and  uur  own  enipire  liy  making 
the  income-tax  burden  lighter  upon  home  and  colonial 
than  upon  foreign  investments.   Rvcn  Mr.  Hardie  and 
his  friends  must  have  sufTicicnt  patriotism  to  desire  the 
<leveli>iimeiit  of  indn--try  at  hi>nieiri  preference  to  forei{j;n» 
.  countries,  and  this  prupCK^l  of  a  lower  income  tax  upon 
^tmeand  eolonial  iuTestmenta  will  do  someirhat  toward 
theittainnient  of  that  end  without  casting  any  burden 
upoiithe  wnrkinK  classt's  or  incurrinc  the  slightest  rislc 
(if  inrea-ed  cost  of  food  or  the  iit;,rr  ni'ee>sai  it-s  df  life. 
Mr.  Hatf  ie  commends  to  us  the  example  of  the  oolonieM 
io  diffwretlating  between  personal-exertion  and  Invest- 


ment incomes,  and  at  the  end  of  his  article  he  quoi«s 
the  distinetiOD made  in  Queensland  between  home  and 
foreign  incomes.  Will  he  not  add  to  hia  proposed  dlTi- 
ston  that  which  I  have  suggested  ? 

AKOTHEB  PBETEBSXCB—TOB  MABBIBD  WDK\ 

Mr.  Williams  goes  on  to  advance  a  suggestion 
which  every  paterfamilias  will  astnredly  wel- 
come. 

The  other  direction  in  which  I  submit  Mr.  Hardie's 
scheme  of  income-tax  reform  needs  extension,  and  movB 
badly  than  that  I  have  just  mentioned,  Is  in  the  grant- 
ing of  exemptions  to  married  and  family  men.  At 

present,  if  h  man's  income  is  no  more  than  i'lW  a  year 
he  pays  no  income  tax  ;  and  if  his  income  does  not  ez- 
ccc<l  i.'400  a  year  he  is  allowed  an  exemption  of  £1001 
The  object  of  this  exemption  is  to  enable  a  man  to  have 
untaxed  such  an  income  as  is  deemed  necessary  for  his 
support.  lUit  linw  foolish  to  allow  this  jL'IW  worth  of 
support  to  a  single  man  and  no  more  to  a  man  with  a 
wife  and  hatf-a-doeen  children  I  Obrioasly,  If  it  costs 
£]flO  to  keep  one  man,  it  must  cost  more  than  £160  to 
keep  one  man  plus  one  woman  and  several  children.  A 
marrietl  man  has,  (tierefore.  !v  claim  in  siiiiph-  arith- 
metical justice  for  an  exemption  in  respect  to  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family  whom  be  snpporta.  And  it  Is  a  dalm 
which  the  state  should  gladly  recognize.  A  state  con- 
sists not  in  tracts  of  earth  but  in  human  flesh  and 
Mnnd.  The  strength  of  a  state  is  measuied  hj  ths 
numbers  of  men  and  women  composing  it. 

It  is  therefors  ths  vital  Intsrsst  of  the  slate  to  e«> 
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coarage  matrinumy  hikI  the  generHtiuu  of  children. 
ThapNTCBt  practice  of  the  RnglUl  State  in  regard  to 
the  income  tax  is  a  deliberate  diaooanigeiiMat.  Tbougli 
a  man  take  npon  lilm«lf  the  state's  burden,  and  con- 
tribute to  the  state's  stri'tiutli  find  cxistt  unr  hy  inain- 
tAining  out  of  his  own  hiixir  i\  wife  and  children — hous- 
ing, feeding,  ch)thing,  educating  them  without  coHt  to 
the  state— the  fruit  of  his  labor  la  relentlesaly  taxed, 


even  that  {>art  of  it  wiiicli  is  necensary  for  the  pro- 
vision of  the  necessaries  and  modest  decencies  of  his 
family's  life.  I  propose  that  in  any  scheme  of  Inecmie- 
tax  reform  every  eitlien  shall  he  allowed  the  existing 
illfiO  of  exemption  as  representing  his  own  neceasities, 
£100  for  Ids  wife,  and  XSb  for  each  of  his  children. 
Surely  Mr.  Hardie  will  see  the  wisdom  of  inoocpontlBg 
this  reform  in  his  inoome>tax  praposalaf 


POLITICAL  NKURASTHENIA  IN  RUSSIA. 


A KEEN  analysis  nf  tlio  present  sitUHtirin  of 
Russia,  during  the  lirst  days  oi  the  Duma, 
is  contributed  to  the  National  Review  by  its  spe* 
cial  commissioner  in  the  Csar*s  empire.  Rtissia, 
«   says  this  writer,  is  a  neurasthenic  nation. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  Russian  people 
is  no  longer  physically  notmal.  No  sane  person  can 
peruse  the  daily  papen*  without  seeing  that  those  Rus- 
sian .si>ecia1i8ts  are  right  who  diagnose  the  Russian  na- 
tion'H  disease  as  {xjlitieal  neura-sthenifi.  Tin*  Mymptoms 
are  the  mania  of  persecution,  hallucinations,  ili.isions, 
■hoomial  aets^  iBelndtag  crimes  against  the  person  and 
|Mwpair«<y,  and  suicide. 

Daring  crime  ha-s  a  fa.scination  for  Hussian  society, 
such  as  the  story  of  Inucaiit'crs'  K'>ry  deeds  Irns  for  lK>ys. 

When  the  Moscow  Mutual  Credit  Bauli  was  pillaged 
and  neariy  •  million  mblea  taken  oat  to  btoad  day- 
light, educates!  people  expressed  sympathy  or  ^qwOTal. 
Crime  again.st  pmperty  and  person  is  rife.  Reyolntlon- 
ary  housebreaking  and  assassitmtion  are  spreading 
thtonghout  the  land,  and  the  principal  criminals  are 
memhen  of  the  riiliig  gneratlon,  who  bava  boyoot- 
ted  eehools,  technical  institutions,  and  nnlrerslties. 

THK  MADimS  07  A  7B0PLB. 

Oppression  drives  even  wise  men  mad.  and 
the  Russians  are  not  ail  wise.  The  national's 
spedal  correspondent  says : 

The  Liberals,  while  burning  with  seal  to  save  Ras- 
Ria,  put  super-SlaTonic  energy  into  their  endeavors  to 
beat  the  government  politically  by  ruining  the  nation 
financially.  They  would  baffle  Shipov'.s  efTorts  to  get 
money  to  pay  off  old  debts  even  though  the  nation's 
credit  and  fadnatry  ahoald  sailer,  the  Russian  work- 
man famish,  the  peasant  starve,  and  sorely  needed  re- 
forms become  impracticable.  They  are  sadly  wanting 
in  political  common  sense.  Tlie  first  conse<juence  of 
the  Liberals'  snocess  in  hindering  the  loan  would  have 
been  to  deprive  the  wieCehed  lettep-earrien,  eonntry 
pchoolma'iters,  and  other  zemsky  servants  of  tlieir 
wage.H,  which  are  alrea^ly  overdue.  Then  would  have 
come  the  turn  of  that  numerous  section  which  depends 
for  its  livelihood  upon  the  brisknesit  of  industry,  where- 
as the  goTcmniMit  would  not  salfer  at  alL 

Imprisonment  has  lost  its  terrors,  for  the 
pri.Qons  liave  become  cmters  of  revolutionary 

propaganda. 

Men  go  there  with  the  eagerness  of  early  martyrs 
and  without  apprehension.  They  can  often  carry  on 
their  old  business  there.  The  Jail  of  Sevastopol  is  an 


apt  illustration.  It  was  crowdc<l  with  prisoners,  many 
of  whom  were  "  politicals."  Some  of  t  hes«'  were  charged 
with  distributing  revolutionary  pamphlets,  others  with 
possessing  secret  printing-presses,  a  third  lot  with  ooa* 
spiring  to  overthrow  the  monaiehy,  and  several  were 
jiot  accnse<l  of  aiiyfhtnf;  at  all,  bat  were  there  because 
the  authorities  thought  it  good  for  somebody  that  they 
should  lie  nowhere  el.sfr.  These  men,  then,  by  way  of 
continuing  in  oonflnement  tlie  business  at  which  they 
had  been  worUng  ontside,  Issued  a  revotationaiy  news- 
jtajier,  The  Bomb,  which  was  written,  set  up^  printed, 
and  published  in  the  prison  )>y  tlie  inmates. 

THE   PHO.'*l'KCTS  OK  THK  DHMA. 

This  writer  thinks  that  wliatever  power  the 
Csar  may  delefsate  to  his  people  will  be  wielded 

by  the  Constitutional  Deniorratic  puty,  which 
will  Ite  in  a  majority  in  the  Duma. 

The  first  duty  of  the  first  Duma— as  it  appears  to  out- 
sldec*— Is  to  strengthen  the  hold  otparHamentary  tnstt- 
tattoos  on  the  country,  and  that  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  the  exercise  of  moderation  bordering  upon  saeri- 
lloe  and  wisdom. 

Rut  the  Constitutional  Democrats  are  pledged 
to  extreme  forms  which  the  government  cannot 
possibly  accept. 

The  heavy  bills  which  the  nemocratic  party  gave 
will  fall  due  and  must  be  honored.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  party  of  the  Csar  will  have  freed  itself  from  the 


VBB  woax  or  tub  omcA. 

They  are  so  aaxfons  to  hsgln  the  dance  that  thqr  ate 
cNmlag  In  ftem  everywhere,  altboasb  the  hooss  is  stitl 
betas  nunrsd.— IVom  Xladdsrvdatseh  (BsrUn). 
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embamuBing  presence  of  Count  Witte,  whom  it  regards 
HM  the  criminal  cnator  of  the  Dqid*.  Some  of  the  new 
miniiiteni  may  then  be  taken  from  the  moderate  TJb* 

eral  party, — no  Constitutional  Democrat  is  likely  to  Ive 
choeen, — but  unless  the  Cauir  changes  his  mind  lietweeu 
this  and  then  he  will  not  part  with  Durnovo,  in  whom 
he  places  implicit  confidence.  MiDiaters  wlU  probably 
not  even  make  long  speechee  in  tlw  Dimitf  Mttbon^ 


there  will  he  no  govemm«»nt 
party  in  the  chaml>er  to  relieve 
tbem  of  the  dntj.  They  will  set 
on  the  Ooanetl  of  the  Emptve 
to  do  it,  and  while  upper  and 
lower  chambers  are  thus  waging 
a  bitter  conflict  with  each  other 
the  cabinet  will  look  on  pleaaaot- 
ly  as  the  teitiiim  frondent. 
What  will  happen  after  that  nn 
one  can  guess.  But  I  venture  to 
doubt  whether  the  first  Duma 
will  do  any  serions  Ueialative 
work.  We  may  expect  beantifni 
phrases  and  expre->^ive  humani- 
tarian principles,  but  few  busi- 
neHH-like  proposals.  In  the  mo-t 
favorable  sappoaitioD,  then,  I 
▼entare  to  think  that  the  eon- 

ing  Duma  will  meet  and  sepa- 
rate without  having  added  many 
heueflcent  laws  to  the  Russian  statute  book  or  haring 
materially  helped  to  tranquilUie  publie  excitenienL  It 
wfU  be  an  apt  lllaitration  of  tin  national  proverb: 
'•The  itst  pMieake  la  a  faSlme." 

All  of  thoso  strictures  may  1>*^  justified,  hnt 
the  opening  sessions  of  the  Duma  have  certainly 
not  eonfinnecl  them. 


HOW  THE  RUSSIAN  LABOR  UNIONS  PUT  DOWN  aVIL  WAR 

IN  THE  CAUCASUS. 


"T^^HE  bloody  conflicts  between  Tatars  and 
i-  Armeninns  throughout  the  entire  region 
(if  thp  ('anr-a.stis  liave  formed,  pcrliaps,  the  most 
terrible  destructive  chapter  in  the  present  Rus- 
sian revolutionary  period.  This  chapter  wotiM 
have  been  even  more  sanguinary  and  destructive 
had  it  not  been  for  the  labor  organizations,  which 
stood  for  law  and  order  against  the  warring  races 
and  the  local  representatives  from  St.  Peters- 
burp  as  well.  This  new  phaso  of  the  politi<'al 
activity  of  the  Russian  proletariat  is  discussed 
by  the  editor  of  the  Obraxovanie.  Through  all 
the  terrible  riots,  during  last  winter,  in  Tiflis  and 
Baku,  says  the  writer,  while  the  police  and  gov- 
erning officials  encouraged  the  growth  of  racial 
hatred,  the  workingmen's  societies  did  their  best 
to  quiet  lhe<?e  (i<'rce  passions,  and  tliey  succeeded. 

The  troubles  really  began  in  the  town  of 
Yelisavetpol  (EHsabethpol).  The  Social  Demo- 
crat :<•  pro]iaganda  among  the  Mohammedan  la- 
burers  in  this  town  became  prominent  early  in 
October,  even  before  the  &mous  manifesto  of  the 
'tOtli  of  that  month.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into 
the  details  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  local 
authorities  to  set  Tatars  and  Armenians  at  each 
other's  throats.  With  the  exposnre  of  the  bod  ies 
of  two  Tatars  murdered  by  nnknown  peasants, 


on  November  18,  in  ttie  public  squares  of  the 
city,  and  the  riots  of  Mohammedans  against  the 

.Armenians,  a  reign  of  murder  began  an  l  con- 
tinued for  several  days,  claiming  more  than  one 
hundred  victims.  The  workingmen's  associa- 
tions, however,  at  once  organized  a  corps  of  de- 
fenders, which  guarded  the  railroad  stations  and 
the  entrance  to  the  Armenian  sections  of  thf. 
town.  This  action  is  estimated  to  have  saveii 
nearly  a  thousand  lives.  The  news  from  Yeli- 
savelpol  aroused  the  fanatical  population  of  Tiflis. 

Having  learned  from  the  bitter  experience  of  other 
cities  that  no  rslianoe  whatsoever  eouUi  be  plaeed  en 

the  police  or  the  military  for  the  prei^ervation  of  life  or 
public  order,  the  inhabitanta  of  Tiflin,  in  several  ma-ss- 
meetings,  emphaticallj'  declared  in  favor  of  intrustitig 
the  care  and  administration  of  the  city  to  the  people 
themselves.  Bepressotations  to  this  eOset  wsm  mads 
at  onro  to  the  vicegerent  of  theCaoeasu^  Pilnes  Vo> 
rontZQv-Da.sh)cov. 

The  vicegerent  was  fearful.  He  himself  was 
actually  in  favor  of  organising  a  eitisens'  de- 
fense committee.  He  di'l  order  tlie  distribution 
of  one  thousand  rifles  among  the  members  of 
the  Social  Democratic  organisations,  and  five 
hunilred  of  these  were  actually  distribute.!. 
The  police  and  military,  however,  assumed  a 
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threatening  ftttitude  and  dctnand(><|  tho  disarm- 
ing of  Social  Democrats.  Tlie  viocpen-nt 
thon  ordero<1  i.jat  n  »  nior*^  riflos  digtriiiutcd. 
The  firm,  courageous  attitude  of  the  labor  or< 
gsnintion,  bowever,  had  already  had  iU  influ* 
once  on  thf  T.itats.  Tjato  in  N'ovomber,  the 
various  Armenian  and  Mohammedan  political 
orj^niziations  formally  decided  to  patrol  the 
agitated  districts  and  to  gnpprcss  rigorously  all 
roh>)f>ry  and  outrage.  This  decision  was  imnie- 
diat«ly  carried  into  effect, — not,  liowtver,  with- 
oat  most  deU'rmined  opi^>osition  on  the  part  of 
the  police  and  X\w  rm'  it.ii  v.  This  inriilcnt,  in 
which  the  proletariat  and  tiie  revolutionary  or- 
ganiaationa  acted  ae  guardians  of  the  public 
peace,  is  liighly  significant  of  Russian  social  aiii! 
political  conditions,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  even  with  the  higher  authorities  in  sympa- 
thy with  tho  workingmen'e  organizations  the 
local  police  and  nnlitary  were  in  bitter  and  ron- 
staut  opposition  to  the  euforcemeut  of  order  by 
the  people  themselves. 

In  Baku,  tht?  triumph  of  flic  lalnir  oru'aniza- 
tions  was  even  more  conclusive  and  dramatic. 
On  NoTember  26,  two  drunken  Tatars  rai8e<l  a 
riot  by  shooting  in  the  streets.  Within  twenty- 
four  Jiours,  however,  all  the  law  nliidinfj  ni»'n  of 
the  town,  under  the  guidance  ot  the  labur  or- 
ganisation, started  a  procession,  including  twelve 
thousand  workingmen.  carrying  white  fluL's.  Tlir 
labor  leaders  marched  through  the  affected  dis- 
tricta,  and  addressed  the  workingmen,  urging 
f hfin  bark  to  law  and  order  in  vigorous  spreches. 
in  the  course  of  which  one  orator  said  :  "This  is 
our  business  and  your  business.  Only  we.  men 
of  labor  and  struggle,  can  bring  an  end  to  the 
fratricidal  cnnflirt  wliirli  Lm.s  abased  us  all  to  the 
rank  of  wild  beasts  and  lias  dragged  us  i>ack- 


wanl  two  thousand  years.'*  After  the  proces- 
sion, a  great  mass-meeting  was  held,  in  which 
tlie  nmnicipal  authorities  partiripatpd.  and  flic 
"sense  of  the  meeting"  was  unanimously  that 
the  preservation  of  public  peace  should  be  in- 
trusted to  the  workingmen  organised  by  the 
Social  Democrats. 

All  this  time  the  Russian  administration,  w;th 
unu.sual  wisdom  and  discretion,  refrained  from 
interforinjr,  and  the  public  life  of  the  community 
was  gullied  by  the  council  of  labor  delegates  and 
tlie  committee  of  the  Social  Democratic  organic 

zatioiis. 

Uuth  in  Tiflis  and  Baku,  the  labor  oisaDiuttona  tin- 
prsMWd  the  Tatars  and  Armeniam,— and.  Indeed,  all 

till'  working  classes,— by  tfifir  tart  anil  impartiality  in 
I  lie  iidjustment  of  difTerc>iic4>.-i  l)etwcen  enipluyers  urul 
workingmen.  Wlieo  a  general  political  strike  had  been 
declared,  the  oouacU  o(  labor  d«leigat«s  displajred  re- 
markable tact  In  avtridhig  tneresMd  tension  In  tbeTa- 
t.nr  .\rnictiian  relations,  and,  mon-ov  cr,  cmniH  llefd  both 
them  facttons  to  recognize  such  s-trikes  as  li-Kitimate 
poliiicHl  weapons.  The  council  of  lahor  dclfgntos  wan 
requested  by  tbe  Armeniaiui  to  permit  the  trans- 
portation, hf  railroad,  of  floor  to  the  atarving  Arme- 
nians in  Yrllryivetpfil  Tli's  p<»rmls8ion  was  frrnrito'1. 
The  council,  moreover,  wa-s  asked  by  the  niercliani.H 
to  permit  the  delivery  of  perishable  products  at  once. 
This  request  was  also  granted.  The  proletariat  of 
Baku  not  merely  dtreeted  the  social  and  eoonomle 
liff»  nf  thp  city  and  the  region  round  about  for  a 
mouth  and  a  half,  but  it  also  carried  uu  negotia- 
tions with  representatives  of  foreign  powers.  Its  ad- 
ministration of  pnbUe  affairs  beeame  briUiaoUjr  effeo- 
tfve.  It  had  eetablfRbed  perfect  peace  between  two 
warring  races.  It  had  luootnpUshed  by  pacific  means 
what  the  cannon  and  ritles  of  the  military  commanders 
had  utterly  failed  to  accomplish  in  a  twelvemonth. 
During  this  rule  of  labor  orgaotiations,  Baku  was  ao- 
tually  a  repnblie,  the  Russf an  gOYemmsnt  offlelat*  dis- 
playing no  H(  t!v!ty.  and  remaining  pssslve  i|NetataTS 
of  what  was  happening. 


WHAT  SCIKNCE  LOSES  JN  I  HE  DEATH  OF  PIERRE  CURIE. 


IN  recording  and  commentinpr  upon  the  death 
of  Pierre  Curie,  thu  French  scientist, — who 
was  run  over,  on  April  19,  by  a  wagon  on  one 
of  thf  stffrts  of  Paris, — all  scientific  and 
general  reviews  accord  equal  honor  to  bis  bril- 
liant, self-sacrificing  wife  for  her  share  in  the 
iligoovfry  of  radium.  In  the  middle  of  last 
month,  Mme.  Curie  was  appoint^ul  to  succeed 
her  husband  as  lecturer  on  physical  science  at 
the  Sorbonne,  this  being  the  first  instance  of  a 
woman  ever  being  appointed  to  such  a  post  in 
France. 

Frofeaeor  Curie's  work  in  electricity  and  on 

the  magnetic  properties  of  iron  and  oxygen  at 
difierent  temperatures  revealed  his  powers  to 


scientists  a  p^od  many  years  ago.  Tie  came  into 
world-wide  prominence,  however,  when,  in  KSiis, 
a  few  months  after  his  marriage  with  Mile. 
Sklodowska,  of  Warsaw,  it  was  annonnred  that 
the  Curies  had  discovered  radium.  It  was  after 
studying  the  discovery,  two  years  before,  of  Dr. 
Recquerel  regarding  ll;o  spontaiu^ous  radiations 
from  uranium  that  Professor  and  Mme.  Curie 
hit  upon  the  idea  that  such  minerals  might  con- 
tain minute  quantities  of  some  6ui>stance  more 
stroncrly  radio  active  than  anything  so  far  known. 
Investigation  proved  tiieir  supposition  to  be  cor- 
rect, and,  after  many  experiments  on  pitchblende, 
they  announced  their  discovery  of  radio  ai  tivitv 
An  article  describing  fuUy  the  principles  and 
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theory  of  radio-activity  was  printed  in  the 

RlTICW  or  Rkvikws  for  Xnvt^mlu'r.  Hto:v  Mme. 
Curie,  herself  a  Uoclur  o£  science  when  she 
married,  began  even  before  her  husband  to 
study  the  plifnoiiieua  of  ratlioactivity,  and  slio 
and  her  future  husband  worked  together  in  tiio 
laboratories  of  the  Sorbonne,  patiently  devoted, 
as  they  were,  to  tbrir  ct>nimon  scientific  aim. 
M.  Curie  iihvays  liiinsclf  <;rive  liis  wife  the  cliiof 
credit,  and  together  tbey  divided  the  Xobel 
prise,  in  1903,  with  Dr.  Becqnerel. 

Professor  Curio  was  born  in  I'aris,  on  May  !.'>, 
1839,  and  was  educated  at  the  Sorbonne.  In 
1895  he  became  professor  of  physics  at  the 
School  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  of  the  City  of 
Paris,  and  in  1901  lie  was  made  charge  de  cour.t^* 
for  physics  at  the  .Sorbonne.  In  1903  he  and 
his  wife  were  jointly  awarded  the  Davy  medal 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  the  sajuo  year  the 
.N'obel  prize  for  physics  was  divided  between 
them  and  M.  Henri  Becquerel.  In  1904  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies  unanimously  voted 
a  credit  of  18,700  francs  to  found  a  chair  of 
physics  for  him  at  the  Paris  Faculty  of  Sciences, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  won  an  easy  victory 
in  tlio  contest  for  membership  of  the  Academy 
of  iSciences. 

In  M.  Curie's  death  the  London  Speaker  sees 
so'iif'thinrr    liittcHy  and  cynically  capricious 

an<i  irr</it'Vftiit."     It  pays  : 

He  waii  only  turty  .'^vveu,  and  uobudy  can  say  bow 


much  mors  he  bad  to  t«adi  the  world.  .  .  .  The  dfn- 

covery  of  radium  was  announrt'd  in  ]'MK^.  It  hn-i  i\t\<\p*\ 
at  once  to  the  resources  of  surKery  ninl  to  tlio  Im> wilder- 
iDPiit  atui  enrichment  of  pbyfiical  Kcience.  The  atomic 
theory  disappeared,  and  we  are  preiieot«d  with  a  tot*Uj 
new  Bdentilie  conception,— the  electrical  theory  of  mat- 
ter. A  MMiM'  r)f  fiilveiitnrc  ami  romance  nc)w  accom- 
panies all  ^{^c•clllati<lnx  tliat  are  lMi.se<l  on  the  discovery 
of  thi.K  new  element.  We  feel  as  Dtyden  felt  when  he 
deficribed  bow  the  Royal  Society  was  going  to  lead 
mankind  to  the  edge  of  the  globe  in  order  to  give  It  a 
Wtter  vil-w  <rf  tlie  moon.  M.  Curie  lived  long  enoneh 
to  t>ee  other  men  of  seleuc«  feeling  their  way  to  i>till 
farther  discoveries. 

According  to  a  writer  in  the  Westminster 
(litz'lli-  wlio  kiirw  the  ("uries  personally,  there 
was  a  curious  contrast  in  the  early  careers  of 
the  man  and  hie  wife. 


MAOamt  CDBIS. 

(Who  hail  been  nppotnted  tonarreed  her  hn.sbund  aslMtnnr 
on  physics  at  the  8orb(>nne,  Parin.) 


M.  Curie  was  an  unpromising  boy  at  schodt  and  Us 
parents  wisely  removed  hira.  His  wife,  on  the  other 

hand,  was  a  hrilliant  pupil.  Tier  father,  a  profes<if»r  in 
a  Warsjiw  citUf^c.  was  too  poor  tt>  pay  her  fees  and  she 
ciiuld  only  lie  mlniitted  a»  an  awdittant  t-o  clean  her 
father's  instruments  for  his  ezperimenta.  She  after- 
ward went  to  teadi  In  Germany,  and  then  to  leetoie  in 

Venaillles,  where  she  met  M.  Curie. 

They  liveil  tom-ther  in  liappines^and  oljscure  poverty. 
Their  discoveries  brouKlit  tliem  fame  without  rirhoi. 
He  reluHod  to  accept  the  Legion  of  Honor.  The  more 
the  world  admires  all  that  the  two  aehteved  in  oooi* 
nion.  tlio  more  will  it  pity  the  poigoant  Irninllanss  of 
the  survivor. 
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THE  CHANNEL  TUNNEL. 


THAT  perennial  theme  of  en^neers,  the  ttin- 
neling  of  tlie  Hritisli  (Mianiu-l.  Iiasi  been 
revived  as  a  subject  of  discussion.  Tin*  fi|>*-ii 
ing  article  in  the  English  World's  Work  for  May 
is  d«?VMtf.l  (  >  a  «li8cu8sion  of  tliis  project.  Sir 
Williatii  li'^Ilami.  .M.I'.,  iiitrothiciii}:  the  siilijert. 
His  sole  objection  to  the  tunnel  is  of  a  strategic 
nature.  This,  however,  he  considers  very  slight^ 
and  the  benefits  of  a  Channel  tunnel  very  sub* 
stantiaL 

KKOM   THK   KNCiUSn  RIPE. 

Mr.  George  TurubuU  disctisses  the  tunnel  from 
the  English  side.  The  project  stands  an  infi- 
nitely better  chance,  he  thinks,  tlian  in  iss.3, 

wlien.  linwi'vor.  tlic  .«t'!ert  eomniittee  of  ten  Lords 
and  CuniUions,  witli  Lord  Lansdowne  at  their 
head,  only  decided  against  it  by  a  majority  of 
two.  T!ie  political  sitiiatidii  i.s  (jiiite  dilTerent. 
and  in  every  way  nmch  more  favorable  than  in 
1883.  Even  if  there  were  to  be  an  invasion,  it 
has  not  been  shown  that  the  tunnel  would  make 
nmttors  worse  for  England.  Hoth  the  Frejich 
and  the  Engli.sh  governments  are  8ym|*athetic  to 
the  proposal,  especially  the  easily  sea.sick  Frencli. 
Engineers  are  convinced  that  llie  gray  chalk  in 
the  Channel  can  be  bored  successfully.  The 
plans  drawn  up  in  the  seventies  will  be  little 
clianged  ;  and  Mr.  Francis  Brady,  the  ."South- 
eastern k.  C,  hatham  Company's  engineer  of  1 883, 
is  the  engineer  to-day. 

On  Mr.  Bnidy*8  representatlonH,  experimental  workM 

wiTf  -jfartod  til  tlie  west  iiisteiul  of  to  the  east  of  DiiviT, 
ataiMiiiit  wht're  the  uriiy  t-biilk  coiiii's  to  the  surfac-f 
aod  itis  poistiible  to  jiierce  a  tunnel  witliuut  riKk  from 
aea  water.  The  tact  tbat  the  experimental  works,  cm- 
rtod  for  more  than  a  mile  nnder  aea,  proved  that  the 

gnij  chnlk  wa-  iir-iirruicable 

wliereuolid  e.>«uihiis)K'ii  the  fu- 
ture route,  although  the  aligii- 
nentin  following  the  conne  of 
the  stratum  aeroflsChannelhaB 
to  diverge  Klightlj  from  a 
straight  cuurtie. 

Thi.H  tunnel,  which  is  pro- 
posed afresh  to-dajr,  then,  will 
lie  l^lrty  mfles  in  tength,  meas- 
uring from  thi-  iiittrtiational 
station  at  Dover  to  the  csorre- 
spomlingtermiuuHoii  tlraoppo- 
Mite  sbore  at  Sangatte^  near 
Calais. 

As  ill  the  case  of  the  Sini- 
plon,  there  would  Ik-  two  inde- 
pendent tnnnsls.  These  would 
be  twenty  feet  apart,  with  crora- 
galleiies  at  Intervain  of  a  quar- 
ter of  U  mile,  nlvill^'  (  ntlillllltii- 

cation  between  them.  The 
tunnels  would  ran  at  a  parallel 


level  through  the  graj  formatloa,  wMeh,  Itself  Im- 
liertneable  where  solial  to  water,  constitutes  a  cmitiiai- 
ous  Ijed  lielow  the  poroux  chalk  and  above  the  gault. 
Hh(  h  timiiel  would  Ihj  18  feet  in  iliameter,  hiuI  the  ex- 
treme depth  below  the  bottom  of  the  i»ea  would  be 
ISO  feet. 

Of  course,  the  difference  the  tunnel  would 

make  to  Dover  i»  incalculable.  She  would  then 
be  a  formidable  rival  of  Antwerp  and  Ham* 
burg,  and  the  advantage  to  nilwayB  would  not 
be  much  less. 

Tlie  iiiterniitional  convenienro  of  Imviti);  British  liud 
foreign  milway  xtock  of  the  stundurtl  gauge  running 
over  the  .siibnmriue  lines  would  give  a  great  impetu-s  to 
traffic.  From  London  the  Southeastern  coaches  could 
run  to  Paris,  Madrid,  Lisbon,  Bmssels,  Vienna,  Rome, 
Copeiilingen.  Coiistniitinoiili ,  Atiieiis,  St.  Petersburg, 
iiud  WHgiMis  from  these  uitd  I  tie  ut  her  uapltalsof  Europe 
could  come  to  I>on(lon  and  radiate  tu  all  directions 
througboat  the  lities  of  thi.s  country. 

KKOM  TUE  KKE.NCH  SIDE. 

Mr.  Charles  Dawliarn,  dealing  with  this  aspect 
of  the  4iiestion,  says  that  since  the  formation, 
thirty  years  ago,  of  the  French  and  the  English 
Itiiiiifl  companies  much  progress  has  been  made 
in  tuuueliug.  Much  was  learned  in  making  tlte 
Siinplon  tunnel,  and  though  the  length  of  the 
Channel  tunnel  would  be  much  greater  (he  puts 
it  at  perhaps  thirty-five  miles),  the  difficulties* 
are  much  less.  Never  has  the  time  been  more 
favorable  to  the  considei'iiti'iii  mi  ih,-  .s,-)irii:('  .su 
far  as  France  is  coticeriu  d.  In  fact,  tlio  French 
bogy  is  practically  laid  ;  but  there  remains  the 
Carman  bogy,  —  the  possibility  that  Germany 
iiiij;!it  war  atrainst  the  re]>ublic.  and  cnmjH'l  her 
to  give  up  tlie  strip  of  land  containing  the  French 
end  of  the  tunnel.    And  then  French  people 
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cousider  tliat  there  is  anotlicr  aspect  of  the  case, 
often  forgotten  by  Englarnl,  —  the  blow  that 
might  be  inflicted  on  English  shipping  interests. 
They  think  sliipping  would  bo  diverted  from 
London  and  Liverpool  to  the  advantage  of  Mar- 
seilles and  Genoa.  The  Lyons  silk  manufactur- 
ers, who  now  run  a  special  train  to  convey  tln  ir 
silk  merchandise  to  London,  would  no  longer 
be  disturbed  by  fear  of  the  boat  being  delayeil. 
And  it  means  a  great  deal  to  them  to  have  their 
silk  on  the  market  exactly  on  time.  Normandy 


and  Hrittany  protluce  would  probably  all  go  by 
the  tunm-l.  Hut,  says  Mr.  Dawbarn.  this  only 
means  ntore  into  the  jjockets  of  the  railway  com- 
panies and  less  into  those  of  the  shipowners. 
Once  build  your  ('liann«'I  tunnel  and  the  Lon- 
doner will  reckon  I'aris  nearer  than  Dublin,  and 
lln;  Parisian  and  provincial  Frenchujan  will  have 
the  one  great  obstacle  removed  to  his  visiting 
KnglantI,  —  his  dread  of  the  sea.  The  writer 
forgets  the  rooted  conviction  of  the  exorbitant 
charges  of  English  hotels. 


THE  FOLLY  AND  DOOM  OF  GAMBLING. 


THE  QuarUrhj  Iteview  lias  an  interesting  dis- 
cussion of  the  art  of  gambling  as  devel- 
oped in  connection  with  Monte  Carlo,  horse- 
racing,  and  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  writer 
describes  what  goes  on  at  Monaco  thus  : 

The  roulette  is  a  wheel  which  lies  on  Its  face  with 
itH  ceuter  on  a  fixed  pivot.  The  croupier  cauHeH  the 
wheel  to  revolve  rapidly  about  its  ceuter,  and  then 
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jerks  a  smnll  ivory  Imll  in  the  opi>osite  direction  around 
the  rini.  Whi'ii  the  ball  loses  its  nionieutum  it  falU 
into  one  of  thirty-seven  stalls  cut  into  the  surface  of 
the  wheel.  These  stalln  are  niarke<l  in  irregular  order 
with  the  iiuinljers  from  zero  to  thirtj--six,  inclusive: 
and  they  are  colored  alternately  red  and  black,  except 
zero,  which  has  no  color.  The  even  chances,  so  called 
because  ii  successful  l)et  upon  one  of  them  earns  the 
value  of  the  stake,  are  red  aKaiust  black,  otld  against 
even,  first  eighteen  uguinst  second 
eighteen.  Zero  does  not  l>elong 
to  any  of  these  groups.  When 
zero  appears,  the  bank  takes  half 
thestakes  and  thus  gainss  on  the 
average,  yi  in  37,  or  1.35  per  cent, 
on  the  even  chances.  If  the  t;Hni- 
bler  bets  on  a  nuniber  and  winn, 
the  iNink  |>ays  him  thirty-fire 
times  his  sttike  instead  of  thirty- 
six  times,  and  thus  wins,  on  the 
average,  one  stake  in  thirty-seven, 
or  2.7  per  c-eiit.  from  the  num- 
bers. "  Trente-et-quarante,"  n 
game  of  cards  also  played  at 
Monte  Carlo.  There  are  only 
even  chances.  The  advantage  of 
the  liank,  calle«l  ri  f<iit,  can  be 
insunHl  against  for  1  per  cent. 

These  small  percentages  ol 
from  1  to  2.7  suffice  to  bring  in 
an  annual  profit  of  alx>ut  fl.'iV),- 
000.  This,  then,  mu>t  Ije  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  amount  taken 
into  the  gambling-rooms  in  the 
course  of  the  year  for  the  pnr[K>s«: 
of  being  staked.  .  .  .  most  of  the 
gamblers  do  habitually  stake 
their  winnings  until  they  are  lost; 
and  the  hank  wins  a  sum  nearly 
c^qnal  to  what  the  public  provide* 
for  the  purpose  of  gantbling. 

THE  I'SYCHOLOOT  OF  THE 
OAMBI.KR. 

The  writer  next  considers 
the  psychology  of  the  gam- 
bler.   He  says  : 
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Flew  would  admit  tbait  tluqr  bave  be«o  lacky  In  life 

ICeueratly.  Most  men  believe  that  they  have  deserved 
tsreat-er  rewards  thau  they  have  received.  It  is  precisely 
this  ftH-liiiK  of  tjeiiiK  Tiiisnii<l«'rst("><l,  of  havin({  virtues 
which  huniaj)  beings  are  too  dull  to  recognise,  that 
givss  rite  to  tbo  IdM  ibst  whoo  omniseieQt  Fortuoe  is 
enn'^nlted  inbereut  merit  will  at  last  be  appreciated. 
The  pangs  of  despifted  worth  are  then  exchanged  for  the 
crown  of  divine  recoKnitittn. 

The  wiuaing  of  a  stake  produce*  a  sense  of  elation 
far  out  of  proportion  to  Ha  Talne.  The  winner  to  one 
ninrkiHl  out  from  his  fellows  by  the  approval  of  a  non- 
liuuia,u  power  calliHl  chance.  Moreover,  he  has  evi- 
ilfiitly  a  peculiar  faculty  for  peroeivinK  the  drift  of 
things.  Thoee  who  win  are  veiy  clever  \  thoee  who  lose 
eam^tionaltjr  Btnpid. 

The  anmtptir  who  ti-ses  a  roulctt<>  system,  or  Imcks  a 
ho R*e,  or  speculates  uii  the  Stock  KxcliaiiKe  is,  in  fact, 
assuming  powern  of  prophecy  which  are  not  natural  to 
hamaa  heLnge ;  tor  hue  is  aMaertiug  that  he  caui  without 
qieelal  trttining,  aeo  more  denrljr  than  tlioae  wlwae 
btlsioeH^  ir  i  i;  n(ler*<taiKl  thfso  siihj(»ctH,  ftt»d  thathhi 
divining  power  will  tiiable  hirii  to  l>eat  the  profewiional, 
even  when  weighted  with  that  functionary's  fw  for  in- 
troduction to  tb«  gambling  arena.  Ue  Is  claiming 
superhuman  qnaHtlm 

Passing  to  fonna  of  vice  practised  at  home, 

the  writer  remarks  by  the  way  that  if  there  were 
no  betting  there  would  be  nu  horae  raciog.  The 
gambler  is  to  horse-racing  what  roulette  is  to 
llonte  Car]o~-he  keeps  it  aUto. 


THB  UMKOT. 

While  admitting  that  many  harmful  forma  of 

gainbting  could  be  lessened  by  legislation,  the 
writer  maintains  that  the  only  logical  cure  for 
reckless  gambling  is  to  be  found  at  last  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  human  brain. 

No  indivldnal  having  a  true  conception  of  the  prin- 
ciples that  govern  roulette  would  risk  any  serious  sum 
of  money  at  Monte  Carlo.  Now  there  is  a  steady  g  rowth 
in  the  understanding  of  roulette.  MtMlern  niatheniii- 
ticiaus  know  more  of  the  laws  of  probability  than  did 
Pascal  or  d'AIembert.  Modern  eyatero-rooogen,  great 
as  is  their  folly,  have  at  least  got  beyond  some  of  the 
puerile  suiH-T.-ititions  of  their  predece*won«.  Few  now 
believe  in  an  infallible  system.  Thus,  the  gambling  at 
Monte  Carlo  becomes,  by  slow  degrees,  letia  irrational. 

It  tonotsoggested  thatwageringon  games  of  chance, 
on  liorse-ra<es,  on  flic  rise  and  fall  of  stocks,  will  come 
to  au  end  ;  hut  vvhcu  the  individual  uiiderstand.s  what 
he  is  about  he  will  have  less  confldeuce.  He  will  stop 
sooner;  and  the  avemge  wager  will  be  reduced  to  a 
comparatively  harmless  amonnt.  The  spirit  of  gam- 
bling is  nearly  allied  to,  ami  may  easily  Im-  transfnnnr^i 
into,  the  spirit  of  rational  euterpritni.  The  man  who, 
for  a  worthy  object,  risks  a  carefully  prepared  amalgam 
of  money  and  knowledge  may  sometimes  be  a  loser ;  but 
such  losses  can'  be  utfllnd  an  steps  toward  future  gain. 
The  gntnbler  may  never  be  abolished  ;  but  we  may  hoiie 
that  in  time,  with  the  growth  of  intelligence,  he  will  l>e 
domettttcatad  and  bansBMd  tor  tha  naa  of  mankind. 


WILL  ENGLAND  AND  GERMANY  CLASH  IN  THE  FAR  EAST? 


GERMAN  activities  in  China  are  provoking 
many  comments  in  the  columns  of  Japa- 
nese journals,  among  which  Dr.  S.  Nakainura's 
contribution  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Liatko- 
jiho  (Diplomatic  Seview),  of  Tokio,  b  worthy  of 
special  attention.  According  to  this  Bcliolar  of 
international  law,  the  political  situation  in  £u> 
rope  does  not  permit  Germany  to  expand  her 
territory  on  the  Continent.  On  the  one  hand, 
Switzf-rland,  Luxembiirp,  ami  Belgium  are  de- 
ciareti  permanent  neutral  sutes  ;  on  the  other, 
France  and  Russia  are  in  alliance,  to  oonnteraot 
wliioh  Germany  herself  was  forced  to  orfranizo 
the  Dreibuud,  thus  leaving  no  room  for  her  ter- 
ritorial aspiration  in  the  direction  of  Austria 
and  Italy.  Impelled  by  this  peculiar  relation- 
ship existing  between  the  Continental  powers. 
Dr.  Nakamura  believes,  Germany  has  expanded 
her  navy  on  no  small  scale  and  bent  her  efforts 
for  establishing  a  foothold  in  the  Far  Kast,  an 
enterprise  of  which  the  occupation  of  Kiao-Chau 
is  the  most  remarkable  ontcome. 

Bat  as  soon  as  the  Kaiser  lidd  bis  hands  upon  tiie 

territory  ef  thf  C'rle«<tial  Empire  a  severe  blow  was  dealt 
by  iuugl&ud  aud  Japan  to  bis  policy  In  the  Far  Orient. 


The  Anglo- Japanese  alliance  of  IW^  was  partly  due  In 
Germany's  fault.  When  the  British  Government,  in 
pnrsuanoe  of  the  AngkMiennau  agisement  of  1901, 
made  an  overture  to  Berlin  that  the  two  nations  protest 

against  the  Riinsian  ent  roacLnieiif  n\Hm  Manchuria  tho 
latt«r  avoided  joining  bauds  with  the  fonuer  on  the 
plea  that  the  agreement  in  question  did  not  concern 
Manchuria,  which  is  outside  of  Chin*  proper.  The  re- 
sult eonld  not  have  h«m  otherwise  than  It  was.  Eng- 
land south'  .Ta;jM  ri'--  :  ()<iperation  in  the  un<iertaking  of 
staying  the  Kussian  advance  in  the  Far  East. 

Germany,  continues  Dr.  Nakamura,  has  ncvfr 
been  friendly  to  Japan.  Ever  since  the  Kaiecr 
raised  the  cry  of  the  « yellow  peril"  the  ascend- 
ency of  Japan  in  the  Far  East  has  b<-c!i  bi^ 
nightmare.  He  has  never  lost  an  opportunity 
of  misjudging  and  slighting  the  Island  Kmpire. 

It  was  but  natural  that  during  the  late  war  Ger- 
many should  have  prayed  for  Japan's  defeat.  Should 

the  war  end,  as  it  actually  <Hil,  in  the  vict.ory  of  Eiig- 
laud's  Far  Eastern  ally,  German  iniiueuce  in  China 
most  indirectly  suffer,  while  Kiao-Chau,  with  Port 
Arthur  taken  from  Uie  hands  of  the  Rnsaiaos,  will  no 
longer  have  the  power  to  tntlmtdate  Japan.  But,  all 
her  e.xpecf  ;i; :  'I.-  'L  r.  iij_-  l>e<-ii  liliulit^d,  Gern»any  has 
been  forced  to  abandon  her  cherished  ambition  to  over- 
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wire  the  FtoklngOoTerament  bjr  dint  of  mlUburdetnoD- 

Stration.  The  siRniflcaiit  clianjjoof  her  attitude-  tnwjinl 
the  Mauchu  dyuasty  hab  beeu  viudicated  by  her  pro- 
posal to  withdraw  her  trooiw  from  the  province  of  ClkllL 
RBnoancing  the  policy  of  the  mailed  fiati  the  Oerauin 
Emperor  ia  dow  evldentlf  ooartiog  the  friendship  of 
the  mandariaRte. 

T!ic  German  [  i.  >Lriainnie  for  naval  fxpansion 
to  be  carried  out  l^cTore  1017  is  oi  great  iuiporl 
in  ito  bearings  upon  world«politic8.  According 
to  Dr.  Nakamura.  this  naval  programme  of  the 

Kaiser  is  iindoulttedly  inteudtnl  to  run  a  rftOe 

with  Iul;  UriLiijli  navy  in  ChioL'so  wali  rs. 

Eogland,  with  her  mighty  eea  force,  ia  the  00I7 
Weatem  power  alite  to  throw  »  seriooji  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  German  asscendency  in  the  Orieut.  Kus^iu's 
shattered  prestige  iu  that  part  of  the  globe  will  i>ut  be 
remeiiietl  iit  legist  for  several  decades  to  come  ;  French 
ioflueDce  in  aouthern  China  is  o(A  so  formidable; 
America  has  no  sphere  of  f  nflnenee  In  eonttnentat  Asia. 
If  Germaiiy  eonld  only  fon»  Boglaad  Into  the  haek- 


gronnd,  her  sttprsmaei'  In  the  Far  Baat  would  be  as- 

stired  beyond  diapute. 

The  permanence  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  treaty 
of  alliance  and  the  enlargement  of  its  sco^ie.  Dr. 
Nakamnra  believes,  is  no  small  handicap  to  Ger- 
nian  juti}>ition  in  (^hina.  Side  by  side  with  tl.t- 
total  collapse  of  the  Northern  Colossus,  this  new 
alliance  between  the  two  iaUnd  powers  has  le- 
sttttc  l  in  praetically  iaolating  Germany  in  the 
i*'at'  East. 

Undismayed  by  this  disadvantageous  condition,  the 
German  Emperor  seenvs  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
determined  to  cballeuge  British  snpremaoy  in  th« 
Orient.  In  the  past,  the  Pkr-Baatem  qnestion  has  been 

essentially  that  of  tin-  conflicting  interests  between 
Rtiglan<l  and  Hustiia ;  in  the  future,  it  will  be  the  que»- 
tion  of  the  straggle  tor  snptemacy  between  Ctarmaaf 

and  Kti^rlnnd. 

In  conclusion,  Dr.  Xakamura  predicts  that  an 
armed  conflict  between  England  atMl  Qermaay 
will  oocor  within  the  next  thirty  yeftrs. 


CHINA  ON  THE  EVE  OF  B 

ONE  of  the  most  convincing  evidences  of 
Cbinft'a  intention  to  take  her  place  among 

the  progressive  powers  of  the  world  is  tlie  recent 
sweeping  imperial  edict  taking  over  the  customs 
service  from  the  bsnde  of  foreigners  into  Chinese 
control.  Whether  this  means  any  change  in 
the  imperial  maritime  customs  department,  at 
the  head  of  wliich  Sir  Robert  Hart  has  been  for 
so  many  yearb,  remains  to  be  seen.  The  ap- 
pointment of  a  Chinese  cnstoms  adiniuistrator* 
general,  however,  is  a  very  sweeping  change. 

These  changes  ars  more  significant  in  China 
than  they  would  bo  in  any  other  tountry,  con- 
sidering the  Chinese  conservatism  and  caution, 
bat  the  Chinese  educated  mind  is  being  gradu- 
ally brought  around  to  Western  ways  of  looking 
at  things.  Indeed,  thia  is  prne<i«^din<r  with  <.'rf:it 
rapidity,  considering  the  extent  ol  L;;e  cljauge, 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  views  advanced  by  a 
student  "f  China.  Haron  von  fc^iebold,  wlio  con- 
tributes an  analytical  article  to  the  Deutsche 
Revue  on  the  present-day  Chinese  attitude  to- 
ward foreigners.  Baron  von  Siebold  places  no 
creilence  in  the  alarmist  reports  concerning  a 
threatened  general  outbreak  against  foreigners. 
He  believes  that  these  reports  originate,  largely, 
in  the  brains  of  American  journalists.  For  most 
of  the  ill-treatment  they  have  received,  Baron 
von  Siebold  declares^  foreigners  in  China  have 
themselves  to  bbme. 

Tile  r.>reii.;iier's  Tiiiliit  of  regarding  tlie  Ciiinaman  an 
an  Inferior,  hikI  tt  i  Jitiog  him  iis  t>uch  even  iu  hi:;  own 
country',  mUKt  n.ii  11  rally  liurt  tlie  Chinese  fccliuK,  par 
tlcularly  the  i«ellu|$  of  the  cultured  rlwasM  Cenuiriee 


COMING  A  GREAT  POWER. 

ago,  the  greal  Chines*  ."iagB  ConfuciuM  taught  his  coun- 
trymen that  among  people  of  real  cnltura  there  can  be 
no  distinction  of  moe.  Their  baued  of  foreiguent-if 
each,  indeed,  it  may  be  tanned— 'ia,  tliflmfiwe,  af  mpljr  s 
oomsequenceofOBrownahortiiightedueiwand  coatamfl. 

It  will  require  ti  e  most  mnst<>rful  diplomacy, 
says  this  German  wnler,  on  the  part  of  the  best 
diplomats  of  the  West  to  maintain  Western  in- 
tcrosts  in  China  and  remove  the  existing  mis 
trust  toward  Europeans  and  Americans.  But 
such  diplomacy  is  necessary,  since  China  is  setn- 
ally  iu  the  midst  of  a  real  reform  movement  of 
vast  proportions,  which  extends  from  the  impe- 
rial throne  to  the  most  insignificant  mandarin. 

The  Chinese  Empire  wishes  to  conform  to  what  the 

age  demandfi  from  a  cereal  powir.  She  properly  begins 
by  transforming  her  int'Crua^  policy.  With  ber  vast 
e.xtc-uc.  uud  her  myriad  population  of  extfaoidlaaiy 
diversity,  she  will  find  her  task  incomfMirably  mors 
dUBcnlt  than  Japan  foond  hei3.  To  attempt  to  atilin 
in  a  few  decades  the  acliievements  of  centuries  is  a  tre- 
mendous undertaking,  and  it  should  he  no  caone  for 
astonishment  if,  in  the  course  of  such  fundamental 
transformation,  occasional  lapses  of  order  intervene. 

China,  Baron  von  Siebold  believes,  will  com- 
plete her  reforms  and  will  become  an  Asiatic 
great  power  in  the  modern  sense.  If  the  cry 
'*  China  for  the  Chinese  "  is  popular  in  thn  em- 
pire to-day,  the  German  writer  believes,  it  does 
not  signify  that  China  wants  no  foreigners,  but 
that  slie  wishes  and  intends  to  Vk'  mistress 
withiu  her  own  boundaries.  Every  month  the 
world  is  becoming  more  certain  of  her  aim  sad 
of  her  power  to  realise  this  aim  in  the  near 
future. 
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SOME  OF  THE  BARBARITIES  OF  MODERN  WARFARE. 


ASTrDY  of  tli<-  barbarous  ininli'.ds  of  fi*rlit- 
ing  which  still  obtaiu  when  natiuns  gu  to 
war  18  contribnted  to  tho  Deutsche  Revue  by 
General  von  Lignitz.  Ho  records  the  advance 
made  in  "civilizrtl  warfare  "  since  tlic  St.  I'eters 
burg  convcnliuu  ul  called  by  the  Czar 

Alexander  II.  to  abolish  the  use  of  explosive 
arms.  T^y  universal  international  nfrfeenient, 
at  this  conference,  the  use  u£  explosive  prujeo- 
tiles  weighing  less  than  fdur  hundred  grams 
has  been  prohibited.  fM  iKM  al  von  Lignitz,  how- 
ever, finds  many  other  apparatus  and  metliods 
now  actually  in  use  equally  barbarous.  He  dia- 
eusses  tlie  cruelty  and  ineffectiveness  of  the 
hand-grpnado  or  liaiui  •  trirpetlo,  wliich  maims 
when  it  does  not  kiii,  and  the  application  of 
which  is  quite  as  dangerous  to  the  projector  as 
to  the' person  at  whom  it  is  aimoil.  Tlu-  usi'  nf 
floating  submarine  mines  ought  also  to  be  regu- 
Uited  internationally,  and  detached  mines— those 
that  are  now  chained — ought  to  bo  absolutely 
alolished.  General  von  Lit^nitz  also  contt'iuls 
that  the  power  o£  sjubiiiariuu  inint's  in  general 
should  bti  regulated.  lie  points  out  that  the 
UiiiifS  wliich  destroyed  llie  I'attlrsliip.s  f  ffypav- 
lovsk  &nd  Hatsust  in  the  late  Kusso  Japanese  War 
might  hftve  disabled  the  vessels  without  sinking 
them  and  destroying  all  their  crew.    This  Ger- 


man iiii'.itni y  writer  strongly  condemns  tlio  use 
u£  trtud mines,  which  did  such  powerful  execu- 
tion at  Port  Arthur.  He  condemns  the  de* 
struction  by  torpedoes  of  transports  laden  with 
l.tm!  fnrrff!.  Tlie  destrnetion  of  such  transports 
IS  uoi  gailunt,  nor,  he  says,  is  it  necessary.  "A 
captured  vessel  can  always  be  turned  to  account, 
and  a  captured  company  ran  nlwavs  hn  stibsp 
quently  exchanged."  The  same  applies  to  coal- 
ing-vessels and  t;ui>[>ly-ship8.  Of  course,  these 
may  be  captured,  but  it  is  barbaron.s  to  destroy 
them  and  sink  their  crews.  "  Destruction  of  a 
ship  with  its  crew  of  uou  combatants  is  never 
necessary,  and  is  just  as  unchivalrous  as  it 
would  be  on  laud  to  massacre  the  drivers  of 
a  provision  convoy.  '  The  range  of  modern 
naval  artillery  (nine  to  twelve  miles)  is  so  great 
that  ritit  s  and  towns  back  of  the  coast  may  Vre 
reached  and  destroyed.  General  voo  Lignitz 
would  prohibit  bombardment  of  these  places, 
since  their  destruction  would  in  nowise  influence 
the  issue  of  the  conflict  and  could  only  result  in 
the  killing  of  innocent  people  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  pi  ij]M'rty.  "  What  the  Japanese  attained 
in  their  knightly  .Samurai,  who  counted  many 
peasants  and  plain  soldiers  in  their  ranks,"  says 
this  German  writer,  in  conclusion,  ought  to  be 
possible  also  for  the  so-called  Christian  nations." 


GOVERNMENT  OWNERSHIP  OF  THE  OPIUM  TRADE  IN  THE 

DUTCH  COLONIES. 


THE  question  of  government  ownership  of 
public  utilities  and  certain  branches  of 
commerce  seems  to  have  spread  even  to  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  as  appears  from  an  article  in 
the  lIMandschc  iUvm,  of  Haarlem,  which  we 
here  reproduce  in  part. 

From  tlie  time  of  tht'  (•stah!islniii'!)t  of  Dutch 
authority  in  the  East  Indies,  tlte  monopoly  of 
opium  has  been  a  profitable  source  of  income  to 
the  Datch  Government.  Up  to  1894,  the  prep- 
aration and  sale  <>f  the  drug  was  fanned  out 
by  the  government  to  individuals  or  lirms,  but 
sa  this  had  grown  to  l>e  very  unsatisfactory,  both 
from  a  financial  and  a  moral  point  of  view,  the 
government  determined  to  gradually  abolish  the 
system  and  to  take  the  opium  industry  entirely 
into  its  own  hands.  It  began  by  aliolisliiiiLr  the 
fanning,  or  contract,  system  in  I8iM  on  the 
islauti  of  Madura,  northeast  of  Java,  which  was 
followed,  in  1896.  by  the  three  eastern  "resi- 
dences" of  Java,  till,  in  1898,  the  government 


ownership  in  this  trade  throughout  the  entire 
archipelago  was  definitely  proclaimed.  But  the 
principle  was  not  applied  to  the  whole  of  Java 
till  19<n,  while  .Sumatra  nnd  the  other  outlying 
possessions  were  not  included  in  the  change 
until  1905  and  the  present  year. 

There  is  a  prospect  that  the  revenues  from 
this  source  will  be  c<jnsiderably  greater  under 
government  ownership  and  management  than 
ever  was  or  could  have  been  the  case  under  the 
fontract  system,  notwithstanding  the  largo  rents 
and  premiums  that  were  paid  by  the  contractors 
and  the  high  prices  formerly  demanded  by  the 
governnient  for  llu'  crudo  opium. 

The  question  has  arisen  whether  the  state  will 
be  able,  in  the  long  run,  to  depend  ui)on  the 
opium  trade  as  a  sou  re.;  of  .'satisfactory  revenue, 
since  the  indications  already  point  to  a  constant 
lowering  of  the  demand,  corresponding  with  the 
increase  in  price  which  has  come  since  govern- 
ment control  was  entered  upon,  as  it  certainly 
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would  be  impolitic  to  nmko  up  for  tlio  tlifferonce 
in  rtivenue  occurring  at  any  time  l>y  an  addi- 
tional increase  iu  the  cost  to  the  consumer.  Tho 
average  price  per  grais  under  the  ci  tm  r  u  t  gystem 
was  sixti'on  tn  spventoen  florins.  The  raising  of 
this  already  hi(j;h  pricu  must  naturally  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  falling  off  in  the  demand.  Prepared 
opium  in  .Tavu.  as  compared  witli  other  countries, 
is  already  extremely  high,  even  from  five  to  ten 
times  as  high  as  elsewhere. 

One  of  the  results  of  this,  among  others,  will 
be  the  emigration  from  Java  of  thosp  for  wliom 
this  price  is  almost  prohibitive  to  sections  wiiere 
the  opium  tax  will  not  press  bo  heavily  upon 
t!inni.  .And  theso  wil!  not  In'  among  the  least 
energetic  or  th(!  poorest  of  the  population.  A 
fact  tending  greatly  to  check  the  rejoicing  of 
any  anti-opium  propagandist  who  might  have 
got  the  notion  that  a  decrease  in  demand  neces- 
sarily indicates  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
total  abstainers  from  the  drug,  since  this  in- 
crease  in  price  doe«  oot  lead  the  opinm-emoker 


to  break  off  his  inveterate  habit,  but  only  drives 
him  to  where  he  can  indulge  his  appetite  at  lesa 
cost  in  cash. 

It  has  lH>eii  found,  also,  that  since  the  estab- 
lishiiieiit  of  guvernment owners!:  ip  thesmuggling 
of  opium  haa  rather  increased  than  diminisbe«l. 
since  with  the  increase  in  the  price  of  legally 
sold  opium  the  profits  offend  by  the  c<jntra)>and 
trade  in  this  article  have  naturally  become  very 
tempting:  and  the  higher  the  price  rises  tbe 
greater  the  premium  OH  smuggling  will  become. 
With  this,  also  goes,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
the  nece8.sity  of  a  stricter  and  more  extensive, 
and  therefore  more  costly,  police  surveillance, 
both  by  aixl  by  s<'fi. 

There  is  danger,  therefore,  this  writer  thmka. 
if  the  government  continues  to  follow  the  course 
upon  which  it  has  entered  on  the  same  footing!:, 
that  when  a  certain  price-limit  has  been  reached 
government  ownership  will  suddenly  find  itself 
completely  checkmati  il,  and  that witiiont faftving 
attained  any  moral  end. 


THE  BUDGET  OF  AN  ENGLISH  UNIVERSITY. 


A PLEA  for  Cambridge  University,  England, 
appears  in  the  Quarkrly  Review,  pressing 
for  an  additional  endowment  of  Xl,50ti,U00 
($7,500,000),  the  sum  estimated  in  1904  by  the 
heads  of  departments  in  the  university  as  neces- 
sary to  place  their  several  i)rovince8  in  a  state 
of  efficiency.  In  order  to  show  that  "her  re- 
puted wealth  is  a  fiction,  while  her  poverty  is  a 
grim  fact,"  the  writers  give  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  annual  iucouie  and  expenditure  of 
the  university. 

The  figures  given  in  this  statement  may  be  in- 
ter, sting,  for  purposes  «>f  eomi>arison.  tu  tlie  ad- 
ministrative heads  of  some  of  our  American 
universities. 

COLLKOKB. 

Of  the  seventeen  colleges,  the  income  is : 


From  i  tidnwiiii  nts,  per  year  £diO,000 

Kroiii  ttiii,  relit  of  rcmuut,  etc.,  iwr  year.   Wl.nnfl 

Anaoal  total....  iXll(i,<MJU 

Expenditure : 
ItanaKenient,  repairs,  iraprovementa,  rate*  and 

taxen.    lnt«r«et  on   loatM,   osainteiutnce  of 

bulUlliup*  £130.000 

Fellownlilp  and  MipeiiiU   78.0(10 

Soliolar>li)ii^    ;B.flllO 

ContrlfiutiKii  tu  iiinviTslty   3S.00O 

T«ivviii<l  t  nit  ion  luh'l    

f»yment  of  college  ufflcen'  i«rv»ii««,  (((liege  Hbr»- 

rlM,prlattns,«tc.,at*bout£S,fl»peroal)ege....  M^an 


Of  the  £78,000  spent  in  fellowships  and  sti- 
pends, seventeen  hefels  of  liousi  s  receive  £15,- 
OOU.  The  315  ordinary  fellows  average  about 
£200  a  year.    Priae  fellowships  are  few. 


TUK  L'NtVKUSITY. 

Ineoaie: 

Matrlcplailoiu  degree,  eamnlnatlon.  aaflotlwr  fees.  £ntao 

OontribntloD  tram  coUegea.......   SMOS 

Income  from  eadownwats.   s,au 


Tnt;,i   jnnjtm 

1 II  IMH  the  university,  in  the  courae  of  its  ordiiuury  work, 
•sptDdad  MKJKO,  diBtrllmteA,  toaslily»  as  ftdlew*: 

Oin«-ern,  MHTetarlet*.  and  servants   £4.100 

Malnt'enance  of  buHiness  ofBeea.  reffUtry.  aeuat« 

hol)N>'.  mill  iDrhoulH   IJ30U 

Kates  aiiU  tHsea   3,100 

Obligatory  p&ymeiitii  fromlDCOUM...,.,,.   I..1uo 

Stipends  of  professors   li,*n 

8tlpend-<  of  n  adi  rs.  uiin>'r->ity  tactttrent  deiBOB« 

wtrators,  and  other  leaehers   tM^^O 

Maintenance  and  subordinate  stafT  of  ncientiflo  de- 

pMrtments  (inchi'iluk'  tlie  VHitanic  garden  and 

obm>rvatory)  „,.  9.100 

Univeraiiy  library.  »taff,  and  up-keep   Bjn 

Examiners' fees,  etc   6JUa 

Debton  bttildlnga,  idtea.  •lakiag.fand,  and  tetenac 

on  bulldins  loans   SMO 

Printing  and  stattonerr   MOO 

PenrioD  ttoda  (ptot«asor«,  £i(K> ;  servants.  £lfiD)  

Miarallaaeovs  eapsas—   450 


The  forty-four  prof  e8sor8average£5o0  ($2, 750) 
a  year.  Fifty*tbree  lecturers  receive  from  £300 
($1,000)  a  year  to  £500  (|2,S00).   Then  ia  mach 
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unpaid  service  cheerfully  rendered.  T!ie  writ- 
ers warmly  protest  against  the  iiiea  that  the  uni- 
versity teaches  and  cares  for  nothing  but  the  an- 
cient languages,  theology,  and  maila  inatii-s.  An 
e&aDieration  of  the  developments  iu  the  teach- 


iup  of  modern  sciencp  and  Innpuapros  is  given. 
The  newly  established  school  of  economics  and 
politics  is  in  urgent  need  of  three  or  four  lec* 
tureships,  to  which  definite  duties  in  reaeMrch 
should  be  attached. 


HOW  PLANTS  AND  ANIMALS,  IN  THLiK  BEGINNINGS,  ARE 

SIMILAR. 


BBLTBVBRS  in  the  "true  faith  "  of  evolution 
u  ill  read  with  pleasure  an  article  which 
M.  Camiile  Saini  Saens,  the  biologist,  has  con- 
tributed to  the  Nottvelle  lievae  (Paris),  and  in 
whicli  he  demonstrates  the  clothe  giM-ininaI  r«-la- 
tionship  that  subsists  I  t  twr-cn  aruTiial  and 
the  vegetable  kingdoms.  Ilia  vit;W8,  it  inny  \m 
premised,  CMi  only  meet  with  acceptance!  by  those 
'vlio  acquiesce  in  the  doctrine  of  evolution  in  its 
entirety.  M.  Suiat-:5aous  does  not  claim  that  he 
adduces  in  support  of  his  ideas  irrefragable  evi- 
dence. He  holds,  however,  and  an  impartial  ex- 
amination of  his  theory  must  allow,  that  his 
hypotheses  are  sufficiently  plausible  to  be  con- 
sidered justifiable.  One  of  the  most  researchful 
of  UU'dcrn  French  workers,  th  in  the  fit-Id  of 
teleology  and  that  of  practical  science,  M.  Saint- 
Saens  iias  recently  been  subjecting  tlie  sperm ato* 
^oon  of  the  mammal  and  the  frcrm  of  the  plant 
to  microscopic  examiuatiuu.  lie  has  found  that 
there  exists  between  them  more  than  a  simple 
analogy.  Hotb,  after  impregnation,  develop  along 
similar  lines, — that  is  to  say,  by  the  multiplica- 
tion of  cells  obtained  by  segmentation.  In  the 
human  embryo,  for  example,  before  the  develop- 
ment of  the  members,  as  well  as  in  the  sred  of 
youug  gr%ia,  one  notes  the  same  curvilinear 
form,  with  distinct  evidence  of  the  umbilical 
cord  in  the  c>M]ti-r.  TIiou^Mi  all  s^er'd.s  d<»  not 
show  so  distinct  a  resemblance  to  the  inammif- 
erous  i  gg,  there  still  remains  so  palpable  an 
analogy  between  them  that  the  membrane  in 
\v!,;cli  tin-  f(X't)il  lifr  is  nourisliL-d  is  in  both  in- 
staiicfs  termed  the  piaceuta.  To  quule  this 
French  scientist : 

T)ir<iiit;li  tlie  oinbryo,  in  eiicli  cisc,  runs  an  axis  of 
which  uue  extremity  ends  in  a  point,  while  the  other 
eztremf  ty  asninMs  a  rounded  or  poll-shape  form.  From 
each  aide  uf  the  axis.,  iu  counw  of  thne,  appendices  be- 
glti  to  develop.  Thcne  invariably  take  the  direction  of 
the  extremity  to  which  they  are  nenr^st.  In  i  In'  vcrtf- 
bne,  for  example,  two  appendices  take  one  dirt^Uou— 
toward  the  head ;  two  take  the  contrary  direetton,  the 
same  plieuonu-non  occnrringin  plntit^i.  In  the  animal, 
n  Ixtue  MictiH-iis  to  the  rtiniit'orni  excrescence,  t<i  lie  fol- 
lowed by  Ji  s<'ci)iicl  cxcn^HceDce  producing  twD  iHHie--. 
From  the  third  articulation  the  Bubdirisioua  increaae, 
till  we  get  the  five  flagen  and  toes  of  the  hands  and 


feet.  .  .  .  Tbehandexistsonly  amonK  the  snperiur  ani- 
mala  and  among  the  latest^merM  in  the  chronology  of 
living  beiDK*! ;  j'et  It  in  found  among  the  remoteiit  ani* 
mills  of  i)relii.st<jric  tiiiie.s,  such  ii.s  tlie  ichthyoHaurus 
and  the  giant  turt leH.  The  advautageM  of  thitt  articular 
Kulxli  vision  are  extremely  problematicHi,  and  the  utility 
nf  HO  complex  an  io^trument  among  animals  ie  open  to 
queKtion.  Even  in  man,  the  utility  of  five  toes  isqiies- 
tlouable.  How  iiiuch  nioie  so,  then,  in  the  elephitnt  ! 
We  are  led,  theretore,  to  the  concluHiou  that  organs 
were  furtned,  nut  by  neoesMity,  but  as  the  result  of  some 
general  law  of  mmifieatlon,  which  reaches  its  full  or- 
ganic development  only  in  vegetables.  This  law  we 
find,  moreover,  in  the  (  rystjilli/.tition  of  minerals,  and  is, 
iu  my  view,  etiuivalent  to  the  law  of  aegmentation, 
in  virtue  of  which  procreation  takes  place  In  the  de- 
velopment uf  the  human  body. 

M.  .'~^!iint  Saeiis  proceeds  then  to  jxiint  out  tin- 
salient  analogies,  the  result  of  his  studies  being 
most  illuminating.   He  says : 

The  upper  part  of  the  axis  in  both  species  is  called 
the  head,  expressing  itself,  in  plants  as  the  flower ;  in 
vertebra?,  a-ithe  brain.  These  apparently  irreconcilable 
coiiditiriiis  nre  iMt  so  irreri iiicilable  wlien  one  refleits 
that  ia  txtth  caseit  ttiis  place  is  occupied  by  the  organ 
which  i.s  most  effective  iu  preeenrlag  the  species.  Fe- 
cundity is  the  main  factor  for  preserving  itn  kind  in  the 
plant,  and  it  is,  consequently,  in  efflorescence  that  the 
l>laiit  (lis[)lay8  it>»  greatest  vigor  and  vitality.  Among 
animal^s  once  the  development  of  the  nervous  system 
htis  brongbt  about  intelligenee  and  conaBlona  will, 
everything  changes — the  future  being  then,  not  to  the 
most  prolific,  but  to  the  most  intelligent.  Thenceforth 
the  organs  of  fecundity  are  relegated.  comiMinitively 
speakings  to  a  secondary  place ;  are  sacrificed,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  improvement  of  the  hiain  and  the 
senses,  on  the  development  of  which  the  Intelltgenoe 
dejiends. 

Then  comes  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  ani- 
mal.— namely,  the  tail,  which  has  played  such 
an  irnportJiut  part  in  tin-  doctrine  of  evolution. 
To  quote  M.  Saint-6acus  Xurlher  : 

Though  most  animals  possess  a  tail,  either  in  the 

fnll  or  the  incipient  .stfige  of  growth,  few  of  them  nse 

it  to  the  same  extent  as  the  tcangaroo,  the  scorpion,  the 
horse,  and  the  giraffe.  What  was  its  destined  use? 
That  it  was  not  destined  for  ornament  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  ia  certain  vertebrw  it  is  prove<l  to  lie  an  ex- 
tensiiiti  nf  I  lie  vertebrrtl  ci)lnmu.  A  satisfac't^iry  solu- 
tion is  to  be  found,  I  think,  in  the  hypothesis  that  the 
tall,  iu  animals^  is  nothing  else  than  the  tajp-root  of 
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Tf^ttablea,  which  hiis  heoonic  dbsolcto,  or  UHeltiss,  ow- 
iug  to  the  fAct  that  tbe  living  beiug  h&tt  loug  itiDce 
adofitad  anotlier  method  of  atruggUng  tw  existence. 

How  htm  mush  »  rodlcal  cban>;e  in  the  coiuii- 
tion  of  life  come  about  ?  Tlio  s  Intion  of  the 
mystery,  M.  Saint  iSaens  believes,  may  be  fouuU 
in  the  study  of  eumivorotts  plants.  Darwin, 
wlio  pave  them  deep  study,  found  muny  of  them 
provided  with  digeative  organs  o£  a  very  active 
kind,  such  as  the  Diomm  Ihue^ta.  That  these 
plants  are  care  rendem  ]^uflible  the  hypothesis 
that  they  are  the  last  survivors  of  tlifir  species 
aud  that  ihey  mark  what  rtMnaiiiJi  of  tiie  trausi- 
tional  atage  between  the  })lant  and  tlie  zodpbyte, 
which  is  stiU  strikingly  like  a  plant  in  external 


form.  It  is  known,  moraover,  that  the  zoophyte 
has  neither  mouth  nor  stomach,  in  the  pr "jM  rly 
accepted  meaning  of  the  term,  but  siiui  ly  a 
digestive  cavity. 

T!io  fnrc^oinir  hyi>o(lM\<is,  concludes  M.  Saint 
Saens,  would  enable  us  to  account  for  the  antlers 
in  forest  animals,  for  the  presence  of  generative 
organs  on  tI:o  heads  <  f  spi.lfis.  :uid  f  ^r  the  beau- 
tiful colors  which  certain  birds  assume  in  the 
flowering  aesson.  Finally,  it  is  pointed  out, 
aoologists  have  already  compared  tbe  skeletons 
of  vertebra)  with  those  of  plants,  and  Jtave  f  ■riri  l 
between  the  articulatory  process  of  th«!  vegetable 
and  that  of  the  animal  a  resemblance  of  the  most 
striking  kind. 


CULTIVATING  THE  HUMAN  PLANT. 


MR.  LUTHER  BURBANK,  already  well 
known  for  his  wonderful  experiments 
with  plants^  contributes  to  the  May  number  of 
the  ferittinj  a  suggestive  article  ou  the  trainin^^ 
of  the  human  plant,  in  which  he  advocates  the 
adaptation  of  the  principles  oi  plant  cultivation 
in  a  more  or  less  modified  form  to  the  human 
being. 

in  tlm  course  of  his  investigations  connected 
with  plants  Mr.  Burbank  liaa  frequently  been 
struck  by  the  similarity  between  the  organiza- 
tion and  development  of  plants  and  human  be- 
ings. In  both,  the  crossing  of  species  is  para> 
mount,  but.  he  says,  it  must  lie  accotiiy)aniefl  hy 
rigid  selection  of  the  best,  together  with  wise 
superrision,  intelligent  care,  and  the  utmost 
patience. 

CBOSsnia  Ann  SKLXOtivu  mxnnomimtn. 

The  American  race,  he  continues,  is  more 

crossed  than  any  other,  and  in  it  we  may  see  all 
the  best  and  all  the  worst  qualities  of  each  race. 
After  the  necessary  crossing  should  come  elimi- 
nation and  refining,  till  the  fini.shed  proihu-l  Las 
been  produced,  and  it  is  to  selective  environment 
and  training  that  he  devotes  his  article. 

First,  Mr.  Burbank  would  not  allow  any  child 
to  f^o  to  scliool  before  he  is  ten  years  old  :  that 
is  to  say,  the  fii'st  ten  years  of  the  chad  s  life 
should  be  considered  necessary  to  the  prepara* 
tion  for  tin-  '.vork  before  him.  Tlio  child  must 
be  healthy,  and  should  be  brought  up  in  the 
country,  if  possible.  The  first  ten  years  of  his 
life  should  bo  spent  in  the  open  in  close  touch 
with  nature,  and  surrounded  with  all  the  inhu- 
ences  of  love. 

We  muat  be  absolutely  honest  with  the  child  ; 


we  must  teach  him  8elf-resp<*rt,  keep  out  fear, 
keep  him  happy,  give  him  plenty  of  suniight 
and  fresh  air,  and  nourishing  food.  In  the 
cliild,  as  in  the  pla^it,  heredity  will  make  it.«elf 
felt,  but  by  patient  cultivation  and  persistence 
you  may  fix  a  desirable  trait  in  a  human  being 
as  you  may  breed  a  desirable  attribute  into  a 
plant.  The  work  may  take  years,  and  even  cen- 
turies, but  Mr.  Burbank  does  not  doubt  but 
that  repeated  application  of  the  same  niudifying 
forces  for  several  generations  will  bring  abont 
the  desired  result. 

Thus,  he  would  transform  abnormal  childreo 
info  normal  ones,  and  build  up  the  physically 
weak  into  the  best  that  they  are  capable  of  be* 
coming.  The  most  difficult  problem  to  solve  !• 
the  treatment  of  the  mentally  defective.  When 
the  tendencies  in  a  plarst  are  virions,  the  plant 
must  be  destroyed,  and  though  it  might  be  a 
boon  to  the  hunian  race  if  imbecile  children 
could  be  eliminated,  lie  ttiinks  that  here  the 
analogy  between  plant  cultivation  and  tbe  cul- 
tivation of  the  human  being  must  cease.  Ths 
only  hope  is  that  constant  < nUivation  ami 
selection  will  ultimately  do  away  with  sach 
defet^Tsa. 

PATIENT  CLLTIVATION. 

In  plants,  from  six  to  ten  generations  are 
sufficient  to  fix  them  in  their  new  ways,  and  it  is 

sup'irest.  d  th.it  ten  generations  of  human 
would  be  auiplo  to  hx  any  desired  attribute. 
Yet  a  plant  is  said  to  be  the  most  stubborn  liv> 

ing  thing  in  the  world,  and  the  wiil  wf  a  hunian 
being  weak  in  comparison,  so  that  \v;th  the  sen- 
sitive, pliable  nature  of  tbe  child  the  problem 
should  be  infinitely  easier. 
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WHAT  CHARACTERISTICS  ARE  INHERITED? 


AN  it  be  pi  rivt'fl  hy  f^xprrirnent  that  acquired 
characteristics  are  inherited  ? 


The  statament,  made  by  an  eminent  biologistl 

that  tb(iy  were  not  inherited  bocamo  the  subject 
of  much  heated  discussion  in  the  scientific  world, 
and  many  experiments  were  undertaken,  in  the 
hop<*  of  ^;»"Uiii|^  some  tangible  evidence  tliat 
might  be  used  as  proof  for  cither  one  side  of 
the  argument  or  the  other,  for  the  subject  of 
heredity  is  of  great  importance  for  the  explana- 
tion of  evr  Intion.  and  of  the  actual  conditinn  <u 
the  organic  worid,  with  all  the  diSereuces  that 
appear  when  we  compare  animals  and  plants 
of  the  present  time  with  those  of  geological 
history. 

Dr.  J.  do  Meyer  sums  up  the  results  of  his 
investigations  on  tlie  subject  in  the  last  number 
of  tlio  Archues  (h.  /{iolnfjie  (ParisV 

To  establish  the  principle  of  non-inheritance 
of  acquired  characteristics,  instances  have  been 
cited  of  WMunds  and  mutilations,  whicli,  as  is 
well  known,  are  never  transmitted  from  one 
generation  to  the  next ;  the  loss  of  an  eye  or  an 
ear  would  not  reappear  as  a  deformity  in  the 
progeny  of  any  individual.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  development  of  an  extra  number  of  digits  in 
sny  person  is  likely  to  reappear  for  generations 
afterward. 

But  the  majority  of  wounds  that  are  known 
to  be  not  inherited  affect  only  a  minor  part 

of  the  body,  while  if  they  affected  a  greater 
part  of  the  body,  there  is  a  possibility  that  tliey 
might  be  transmitted.  A  variatiim  is  trans- 
mitt'"!  only  when  it  originates  from  an  indu- 
enci'  that  has  acted  upon  the  entire  organism  in 
a  way  to  produce  deep-seated  effects  leading  to 
giest  changes  of  which  any  particular  variation 
wouM  l,e  merely  a  local  inaiiifrstatidii. 

It  would  naturally  be  of  advantage  to  indi- 
viduals to  inherit  useful  characteristics  acquired 
by  their  parents,  but  if  this  were  the  case  unde- 
sirabV  traits  would  be  transmittetl  just  as  easily, 
so  ttiat,  on  the  whole,  transmission  of  ac(|uircd 
characteristics  would  be  di.^trous.    If  animals 

plants  ronperved  in  themselvr-s  even  iliffnso 
traces  of  all  the  accidents  and  wounds  sustained 
by  their  ancestors,  teratology  would  become  a 
subject  of  great  importance. 

The  body  of  any  plant  or  animal  is  composed 
of  cells  which  seem  to  ])e  <iivided  into  two  dis- 
tinct sets  presenting  a  deep-seated  and  radical 
antithesis.  The  first  set  includes  the  great  va- 
riety of  cells  that  form  the  somu,  or  body  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  and  the  other  set 


inclihlcs  the  germ  cells  which  are  undifferen 
tiated  and  ])rotomorphic  in  character  but  have 
all  the  elements  of  the  complete  organism  m 

poff)i!>(i. 

Germ  cells  transmit  only  their  own  individual 
variations,  and  are  not  in  any  way  affected  by 
the  modifications  of  their  neighbors,  the  so< 
luatic,  or  body,  cells,  however  much  they  may 

change. 

It  seems,  tlien,  that  acquired  characteristics 

arc  inlu'rited  only  v.'hnn  they  are  of  a  general 
nature  and  affect  the  whole  organism. 
As  an  instance  of  this  sort  the  author  cites 

experiments  made  upon  a  variety  of  barley,  cul- 
tivated in  the  southern  part  of  Norway,  whicli 
grew  and  ripened  in  about  one  hun<iied  and 
seventeen  days.  The  barley  was  jilanted  in 
localities  farther  and  fartiier  nnriii,  where  the 
summers  were  shorter,  witli  the  result  that  it 
came  to  ripen  in  seventy-six  days.  When  the 
seed  of  this  was  takm  back  to  Christiaiiia.  wljero 
it  had  a  long  summer  again,  it  continued  to 
ripen  in  seventy-six  days  for  several  seasons, 
showing  that  the  variation  produced  in  response 
to  the  shnrt  season  of  the  nortli  had  affected  the 
whole  plant  organization,  uutU  it  had  become  a 
Stable  characteristic. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  tliat  all  kinds  of  plants 
growing  near  the  poles  run  through  their  an- 
nual cycle  of  development  in  much  shorter  time 
llian  the  sa:iic  plants  in  temperate  regions,  an 
experiment  by  nature  on  a  large  scale  tliat  seems 
to  confirm  the  results  shown  in  this  inslttnce. 

A  somewhat  similar  case  of  heredity  in  the 
animal  king  lorn  was  shown  by  a  flock  of  sheep 
raised  in  ttie  Vosges  whicli  contracted  a  disease 
of  the  joints  under  the  influence  of  the  damp 

climate.  Tlx-  sliecp  were  taken  to  a  distant  h)- 
cality  where  there  was  a  drier  climate,  but  the 
lambs,  bom  some  time  afterward,  suffered  from 
the  same  disease. 

Was  the  disease  hereditary,  and  could  it  be 
taken  as  a  proof  of  transmission  of  acquired 
characteristics  ?  The  author  thinks  not,  but  ex- 
])hiins  it  as  being  due  to  tlie  efTect  of  the  climate 
upon  the  whole  constitution  of  the  animals,  which 
became  specially  sensitive  at  the  joints,  where 
they  were  least  resistant  to  any  changes  in  nutri- 
tion brougbt  about  by  the  influence  of  the  climate, 
so  that  theclianiie  must  be  considered  as  modify- 
ing the  wli'ilf  aiiinjal  and  not  merely  one  group 
of  the  cells  of  the  i  ^dy.  'I'li.'  rtTi'ct  was  so  gen- 
eral that  it  had  in  some  way  moditied  the  nature 
of  the  germ  cells. 
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SUBJECTS  TREATED  IN  THE  POPULAR  AMERICAN  MONTHLIES. 


Deecrlptlons  of  Places  and.  People.— The  June 
iiumbera  of  the  illuBtmted  monthlies  are  rich  in  de- 

><  riptive  articles.  Ah  inniiy  as  h.ilf  ,i dozen  ajipear  in 
the  Century  alone.  Proniiin'ni  in  i  U^tis  atwo  i>a|{e 
etmy  on  "SuDset  Near  Jet  u^ilt  ni.  liy  Corwin  Knapp 
liiu.HOM,  with  two  striking  colored  drawings  b}-  the  au- 
thor. Follotrinff  this  i.<*  an  arlick^  with  pictnrcx,  by 
W.  T.  R<  inla,  (111  "Tatra,  a  Moiintniii  Hckioii  Between 
Galiciaaad  lluugary."  The  Manic  Hiver  of  France  is 
tbe  Bobjeet  of  one  of  Hn.  EUaabeth  KobioH  Penuell's 
characteristic  articles,  accompanied  by  Mr.  PcnneH'.H 
drawing?*.  A  series  of  pictures  of  the  London  'bus, 
with  its  ;i(<'iimi)aiiyitiLr  litinmn  typi-s,  is  rnni ributed  by 
Thornton  Oakley.  The  wonderful  Alpine  trolley  line 
to  the  Jungf  ran  peak  Is  deHcribed  by  Emot  von  Hebse 
Wartegg.  In  the  series  of  "Historic  Palaces  of  Paris," 
Cnniille  Gronkowski  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
^lys^e  Palacv,  tlif  lucsfiit   rosjiU'iiet'  of   tlit-  Frt-iich 

President.— lu  ScribHcr'it,  tbe  ancient  Xurmaa  town  of 
Yalogneii  Is  ihe  irabieet  of  a  detigbtfnl  artlele  hf  Mary 

King  WaddiiifTton.  -  Mr.  William  Dean  Howells  writes 
enterluiuiuKb  Jliirpcr'g  concerning  Chester,  which 
lie  (  haracterizesaa  "the  handiest  piece  of  Knglish  antiq- 
uity ior  new  Americaos  to  tty  their  infant  teeth  on."— In 
the  eame  tna^urine,  Charlee  Henry  White  offers  a  series 
i)f  his  remarkably  cleveretchingsof  clmract«ri.>>tic build- 
ingH  and  groups  of  buildings  in  Pliiladelphia,  together 
with  several  pages  of  letter-press  description.— AprojKJs 
of  the  approaching  change  in  the  status  of  the  Five  Civil- 
ised Tribes  of  tlie  Indian  Territory,  discmsed  elsewhere 
in  this  number  of  the  Review  of  Kevikwi^  hy  Mr. 
Harvey,  there  is  an  article  in  the  \\'oiI<1'h  U'f>rh  for 
June  by  M.  G.  CunuifT  on  the  new  State  of  Oklahoma. 
Another  article  dealing  with  the  American  Indian  is 
that  by  E.  8.  Curtis  In  Sertbnmfg,  which  ts  acoompanied 

by  a  series  of  (Striking  phntnemphs  of  Indian  types  of 
tiiv  Nurllnvest  plains  recently  taken  by  Mr.  Curtis  him- 
nelf.  Louis  Akin  writes  in  the  Craftsman  for  June  of 
the  Hopi  Indians.  — The  wonderful  Snake  River  of 
Idaho,  a  thousand  •  mtte  stream  which  flows  over  a 
predpirn  fifty  ff^pt  hlKlicr  than  Niagara,  is  de^crilied  by 
William  Howitrcl  Kirkbride  in  the  Wnihi>i  Work. — 
"  Old-Time  Southern  Life  in  the  Hidden  Courtyanls  of 
New  Orleans"  is  the  title  of  an  article  by  Campbell 
Haeleod  In  the  Craftman. 

Slodics  of  Bird  liife.— The  Ameriuiii  naturalist, 
Frank  .M.  Chapman,  gives  in  Scrihnt^r's  his  impressions 
of  English  bird  Ufe^— an  article  which  will  doubtless 
prove  .Hu  ggestive  to  many  American  tourists  In  England 
during'  thf  coming  summer. — In  the  Avtcrican  Maga- 
zine (formerly  Letilh'x),  Mr.  William  L.  Finley  gives 
an  account  of  "Hume  Life  in  a  (luU  Colony"  in  the 
lake  region  of  southern  Oregon.  Some  unuflual  photo- 
grnphn  of  gulls,  by  Herman  T.  Bnhlman,  accompany 
Mr.  Kinley's  t«*.M  "A  Hird-Ga/i-r  at  llie  f^r.uid  f  'uflnn  " 
i»  the  title  of  an  essay  by  Bradford  Torrcy  in  the  June 
AUanHe,  Titi*  brief  paper,  packed  as  it  Is  with  Urd- 


lore,  demonstmtea  onea  again  how  mach  mors  eaa  be 
seen  and  learned  la  a  short  time  bf  fha  tiriiifld  natntalp 
ist  than  by  tbe  inexperienced  novice, 

Koteson  Art  ami  Architecture. — "RecentMnml 
Decorations  iu  Some  State  Capitols"  are  deiicribed  by 
Hamilton  Bell  in  ppfefOTi'u  Tioohlovern.  The  worlcs 
(if  La  Farue,  Uiaslifk-hl,  and  F.  I),  Millet  in  tlie  Miriiit-  * 
sola  Capitol,  Keuyon  Cox  iu  tti«  luwa  Capitol  at  Dvn 
Moines,  and  Simmons  and  Reid  in  the  Boston  Sta«« 
House  are  especially  noted.— The  Craftsman  has  an 
article  on  "Christ  as  Modern  American  Artists  See 
Him,"  by  Williatn  Griffith. —  In  tlie  samp  magazine  the 
Second  New  Jerusalem  Church  in  California, — "ADe- 
paitare  In  Church  BuildiuK,**— is  described  by 
Stranger,"  while  Louis  H.  Sullivan  discusses  the  que»i- 
tion  "What  Is  Arcliiteottire  "The  Trend  of  Ameri- 
can Art  ''  is  the  snhjeet  <if  an  article  in  the  Ciiinn>>i>itl- 
itiin  by  Leila  Mechlin,  and  F.  W.  Sauuderson  writea 
In  the  Grand  MagaeiM  of  "The  Prnfturinn  of  Art  la 
Bnglaud.** 

Kngineering  Topics.— !\rechanical  flight  is  the 
subject  of  two  articles  in  the  June  magaaiues.  George 
Calvert  writes  In  .^pplston's  Beeldoeert  Xagatine., 
freathicr  nf  the  recent  eTpcrirnees  of  American  am} 
Kuropeaii  inventors,  and  E.  B.  Grimes  e-xpres-ses  in  the 
Technical  Tl'orld  Mitijaztnc,  of  Chicago,  a  somewhat 
more  optimistic  view  of  the  approaching  solution  of  the 
problem.— **Hile-a-Minute  Motor  Boats*  are  discussed 
hy  H.  H.  Everett  in  the  Co8?nopolff<in. — Tbe  wonderful 
Victoria  Bridge  across  the  Zambesi  is  the  subject  of  an 
article  in  the  W'orUVs  Work  by  A.  T.  Prince,  who  was 
assistant  engineer  for  tbe  construction  company.  Tbia 
bridge,  within  sight  of  the  Victoria  Falls,  the  gteateat 
cataract  in  the  wurld,  was  opcne<i  for  Traffic  in  October, 
last.,  and  crosses  a  iiiiluu  three  huudred  and  fifty  feet 
deep.  Many  interesting  adventures  in  its  building  are 
related  by  Mr.  Prince.- The  glass  bridge,  half  a  mUa 
high,  over  the  Royal  Gorge  of  tbe  Arkansas  River  In 
Colorado  is  the  subject  of  an  article  in  the  Tr«hnfrrtl 
IVorJti  Magazine  by  Kliliu  Palmer.  This  bridge  is 
now  in  the  course  of  construction,  and  it  i^  e^cpectMl 
that  by  midsummer  of  the  present  year  travelers  may 
enjoy  the  opportunity  of  passing  over  it.— Edward  M. 
CMuley  writes  in  the  irorW"«  Work  on  ",\  Xew  Isth- 
mian Kaih'iad,"  referring  to  the  comjilet  ion  by  Mexico 
of  the  Tehuantrpec  rmite  that  "  l'  t  iiiig  New  York 
fourteen  hundred  miles  nearer  San  Fraacisoo  than  by 
the  Panama  route.— In  A  ppletan^w  IStHMtnmn  ifnga- 

zhir.  Dr.  Henry  C.  T\i>\vlaivl  roiicluiles  his  series  of 
articles  on  "The  Truth  About  Panama,"  devoting 
special  attention  in  the  prsssu^  installment  to  the  qiua> 
tion  of  labor  on  tbe  Isthmus. 

Rif)grnphy  and  Autobiography. —"The  Remi- 
niscences of  a  I<oug  Life,"  by  Carl  Schurz,  in  McCturr'K 
lodnde  In  the  June  number  an  aocount  of  tbe  autbw^ 
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WWt  in  Paris  jngt  hoforc  thfcoK/*  iVt'lnt  uf  Di'(  t  iii1>pr. 
19S1.  It  is  understood  that  ttiih  vahiHble  autobiugrHph y 
hud  been  virtaally  coinpleted  before  the  death  of  Mr. 
Sell  an.  Last  month.  Only  a  portion  of  it  is  appearing 
In  the  magasfna,  th«  foil  maaittMript  being reaervad  for 
publication  in  boolc  form.— A  sketch  of  th«  late  Prof. 
N.  S.  Sbaler,  of  Harvard,  by  I^ngdon  Wnrner.  ap- 
pears in  the  June  nunil>er  of  the  World's  ir«»rJc. — 
Alfred  Henry  Lewia  oootrilintea  to  the  CosmopalUan 
tar  Jane  tlie  first  Intitallinrat  nf  a  ▼iTnefmw  **  Story  of 
Andrew  Jiickson." — In  Mttnxi  n'x  ?f(iiiii:lne,  the  third 
chapter  in  '•Tlic  Koiiunu'f  of  .-^tccl  ami  Iron  in  Ainor- 
ie%'*l>y  Herl)ert  X.  CasM)ii,  nls  with  tlie  rifie  of  Andrew 
Carnegie.  Mr.  Caaaon  telU  i  n  detail  how  Mr.  Carnegie, 
beginning  aM  a  bobbin  boy,  becmne  In  tnm  awtioker,  a 
telegTtij)h  njMTutor,  and  II  railrcdul  suprriiitciuliMit  ;  Imw 
be  went  into  the  iron  but^int'ss  ))<-K»n  the  nmnufiu'i  ure 
of  fteel,  and  rapidly  made  }iis  wny,  ngainHt  ninny  obMta- 
dee^  to  eoloNMl  W6alth.<—Xiie  CenUtru  pabltalliea  the 


story  of  "  The  American  Hero  of  Kiml>erley  "  (George  F. 
r>AbrAm),  by  T.  .1.  Cordon  Gardiner.  Little  an  Mr.  L*- 
iiram  was  known  in  t  he  land  of  hit*  birth,  his  services  dur- 
ing the  aiege  of  Kimberley  reoelved  the  thanks  of  the 
British  GoTemment  and  were  pnblfely  referred  to  by 
Lordltobertsasin  their waynnpaialleli  d  in  tnodorn  war- 
fare. Mr.  I^brani  waachief  enKinf<"r<)f  t  In;  Beers  Con- 
.%«)Iidat«ci  Mine,  llttui'l  t^vn  lK)rn  in  Detroit  ami  feared 

in  Uanoock,  Mich.  Hia  skill  «a  an  electrician  proved 
ralaable  dvring  the  sies?  In  more  waya  than  one.  H* 

devised  an  ingeni-nis  Cdnnin!,'  tourr  to  aid  the  licsii'vuxi, 
mad«Bbellsfor  Uf<ein  l>ie4-iucli  breech-loading  gun,  i\\<n 
of  hiaioanafacture,  and  in  many  other  wnyx,  althougli 
»  noBHMMnbotant,  diatingnished  himself  as  the  moHt  effi- 
etent  Indlvldnal  defender  of  the  beaieged  town.  He 
was  strtick  by  a  Bcht  kIhII  in  Lis  room  at  the  hotel,  and 
in.sututly  Jiiiled.— in  tho  A  tmrican  Mnf/etzine,  "The 
Philosophy  of  an  Adventurous  AmericMl"  (HoilMSa 
Fletcher)  is  analysed  by  Arthur  Goodxloh* 


SPIRIT  OF  THE  FOREIGN  REVIEWS. 


Danjgera  of  Antt-CIcrtcalit«m  in  Italy.— The  ('<- 
«flldClaMotioa(Bome)  maintains  that  anti-clerical  prej- 
ndice,  sown  throtighoat  Italy  by  revolutionary  liberal- 
i«ni,  ill  the  great  obstacle  to  the  religions  {Miciflcation  xnd 
true  national  unity  of  the  nation.  As  evidtm  ts  of  tiia 
ekiatenoe  of  this  spirit  the  writer  of  the  article  qu«>Les 
the  ^iin"a*  Giordano  Bruno  celebrations  in  Rome,  and 
nieoent article  by  Prof.  C.  L>ombro«o  on  the  dangers  of 
clericalism.  From  other  points  of  view,  however,  he 
admits  t)uit  tiie  religious  condlttoD  ot  Italy  to-d^y  Is  in 
many  ways  moat  encouraging. 

The  PatrintiRm  of  Madame  Adam. — An  anony- 
mous writer  contributes  to  the  Nonvt  Ue  lirtuic  an  n.\y 
preciation  of  the  patriotism  of  Madame  Adam,  based 
oo  the  fourth  Tolume  of  her  memoirs,  entitled  "  My 
IlltiriocM  and  Oar  Sufferings  During  the  Siege  of  Paris.** 
Madame  Adam,  the  founder  of  the  XohvcUc  Itetmc,  in- 
tended her  journal  of  t  he  siege  of  Paris  for  her  daughter, 
hut, says  the  writer  of  thi-  [tri-sfnt  article,  it  far  oxeeeils 
ita  original  aim ;  it  is  to  France  and  to  hiuuauity  that 
it  is  addressed.  HadaoM  Adam  writMl  of  Oambetta: 
"namhettft  is  all  that  we  bt  lleved  him  to  be.  He  has 
arranged  everything.  He  ought  to  have  been  flnancial, 
political,  and  military  administrator.  The  choice  which 
he^  aa  minister  of  war,  made  of  commanders,  geoerala, 
and  admirals  shows  U«  knowledge  of  men.  All  those 
whnrn  he  chose  are  destined  to  ho  the  chiefs  of  the  new 
French  army.  .  .  .  All  are  Jtgrtwl  iliat  if  we  had  hml 
inside  Paris  a  man  capable  of  the  energy  which  Gam- 
hetta  baa  displayed  outside  we  should  have  conquered  1 " 

The  "Wondcrftal  Industrial  Development  of 

WesTphalla.— Within  the  last  twenty  years  the  in- 
doh  ri  U  di-velopmeut  of  Westphalia  has  been  very 
rapid.  The  following  figures  (quoted  in  La  JfaturCy  of 
Paris)  give  an  Idea  of  her  production  of  cast  iron :  In 
the  year  1880,  tl>e  production  nnirmntcd  to  something 
over  820,000  tons ;  in  1904,  it  was  over  4,UJ0,U(Xl  tons. 
Eighty  per  cent,  (or  3,UOO.00O  tons)  of  the  total  produc- 
tion in  19M  was  in  Thomas  and  Bessemer  (cast).  Be- 
tween 1880  and  190S,  the  production  nearly  (inintupled. 

During  that  -mi'?  time,  tlie  pndilhvu'e  toniiaL;e  fell  from 
nO^OOO  to  W,OCK)  tons,  while  the  awt  inm  converted  rose 
from  ae^OOO  to  StSOO^OOO  ton&  Nin^-tanths  of  the  lion 


converted  is  treated  by  the  Thomas  process,  and-this 
fact  is  an  evidence  of  what  the  mataUurglo  transfbr- 

mation  of  that  region  amountecl  to.  To  get  two-fifths 
of  the  total  German  production,  Westphalia  has  only  to 
stay  at  lionie  and  draw  from  her  own  resources,  but  she 
has  to  imp^irt  t  he  greater  part  of  the  niineral  consumed 
by  her.  In  1903  she  imported  4^190,000  tons  of  on  out 
of  the  5.SBO,000  tons  that  slie  put  into  her  great  fires. 
Some  of  this  industrial  development  is  due  to  the  re- 
markable orKani/Jit  ion  of  tl»e  means  of  transportation 
and  to  thu  methodical  and  carefully  detailed  arrange- 
ment of  labor.  The  Westphalian  railroad  system  com* 
prises  TO  kilometers  of  tnick  per  hundred  square  miles 
of  surface.  But  the  consequence  of  such  intensity  of 
siderurgical  development  is  just  \\l:at  miulit  be  ex- 
pected. Few  oonntriea  command  either  national  needs 
or  exterior  ontiets  for  ezoessiTe  fecundity.  Rupture  of 
economic  equilibrium  is  the  usual  result  of  overpro- 
duction, and,  from  that  cause,  Gerniatty  is  generally 
uncomfortable.  This  is  one  of  t!ie  re.i.-ons  \\  hy  theGcr- 
man  manufacturers  pray  lor  a  luog  reigu  of  peace. 

"Women  In  China,  Rusaia,  and  Italy. — Astronp 
article  on  I  lie  progre.sHof  reform  among  Chinese  wuineii 
appears  in  Ln  Rrvui:  The  w  t  iter,  M.  Francis  Mury, 
tells  us  that  women  are  playing  an  important  part  in 
the  new  reform  movement.  The  Dowager- Empress, 
who  five  years  ago  dethroned  her  nephew  for  showin  tr 
himself  a  partisan  of  political  innovations,  is  taking 
tiie  initiative.  She  has  already  effected  certain  im- 
portant reforms.  Schools  have  already  been  instituted 
for  tb«  Chinese  woman,  reviews  for  women  are  being 
published,  and  Chinese  women  writen^  have  come  into 
existence.  In  short,  the  evolution  of  the  Chinese 
women  is  a  striking  sign  of  tlie  transformation  which 
China  is  undergoing.  Ten  years  ago  no  one  could  have 
foretold  that  mah  an  extraordinary  fwralntiofi  in  the 
manners  and  habits  of  the  Chinese  as  that  which  has 
taken  place  ■would  have  been  possible.  In  the  sitnic 
number  of  this  review,  G.  Savitch,  in  the  scries  of  ar- 
ticles on  "  Literary  Types  of  the  Russian  Crisis,"  writtw 
on  **  The  Russian  Wonutn.**  He  says  that  emancipation 
isalwjiys  l)ilrtternl ;  it  liberates  Ixith  ojipressed  and  nji 
pressor.   8iich  liberties  im  Kussian  women  acqulre<t 

half  a  eeatnry  ago  had  as  a  result  an  laemM  of  the 
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lilMMiif-i  of  man  himm^lf  in  relation  to  his  niHster.s. 
Similarly,  the  liiMrtien  whicli  the  woman  of  the  people 
galiuo*er  her  husband,  orertbe  mir,  and  over  thom  who 
exploit  hiT  will  liave  as  a  cotisequeuce  the  emancipa- 
tion ot  tlio  country  from  the  power  of  official^  usurers, 
etc., — that  in  to  say,  the  new  KuKsiau  woman  movement 
will  remit  in  the  complete  and  definite  emaocipatioo 
of  the  whole  ooontry.  In  the  Raagegna  NaxUmnlc 
I'KortiP  iinil  Florence),  Sis^ior  8.  Monti  Hisruvm»a  in  all 
htTiuuMiess  whether  women  are  iHjrmanently  to  lie 
classed  with  criminals,  minors,  and  illiterates,  and 
denied  a  rote,  and  answers  the  question  in  an  emphatic 
negative.  Plartlament,  says  the  writer,  makes  laws 
which  affect  the  intt-rpsts  of  Avoincn  ns  wives,  mothers, 
professional  workers,  clerks,  I'actury  girls;  why  tleny 
them  the  right  to  vote  for  those  who  make  such  laws  t 
In  the  same  number,  Coautess  Sabini  do  Parravieino, 
herself  an  eloquent  advocate  of  the  emanelpal^on  of 
her  sex,  summarises  the  Lifi-  written  in  his  present 
enforced  leisure  by  Cardinal  llanipullit  of  St.  Melanie 
the  Yonngert  one  of  thow  early  Chrintian  Kotnan  ma- 
trons wboeeenerg)'  and  learning ongbt  toactasan incen- 
tive tothe  timid  piet  y  of  many  modem  Christian  women. 

A  Spaniwh  Ksiiniatc  of  General  Ueyea.— Tho 
following  estimate  of  the  pTCsldeilt  of  the  repiitilic  >>f 
Colombia  is  condensed  from  an  article  in  the  HoiiM 
Seleeta*  (Barcelona) ;  Thecmintry  is  Katningeonftdenee 
In  a  flnralili*  interior  pcare,  thanks  to  tlie  adnitraltlf 
policy  of  tieneiHl  Hon  Hafavl  Keyes,  who  lierame  prehi- 
dentou  the  7th  of  Aumi>t,  1004.  General  Iteyes  is  to 
Colombia  what  Porflrio  Diaz  \»  to  Mexico.  That  this-* 
Is  not  an  unmerited  eulogy  is  shown  by  the  Immense 
number  of  his  NTieficent  in  i  i\  it  -i-s  il  lu  in^  (  he  eighteen 
months  of  his  adniiin-itnitioa.  lie  hiis  iiudertaken  to 
normalize  the  pay  of  en^ployees,  to  establish  telegraphic 
communication  with  the  cities  most  remote  from  the 
caplul.  to  reorganise  OQ  a  soand  basis  the  jtidfciary,  to 
or^;ani/e  the  (ul ministration  of  the  salt  mine»  and  cus- 
toms, u>  institute  a  central  bank  with  the  proposition 
to  put  paper  money  on  a  sound  iMisiSt  and  to  narrange 
several  departments  or  provinces  in  a  more  reasonabla 
manner.  He  bus  redne«A  the  army  from  eleven  tbon- 
sjitid  to  five  thousand,  and  the  soldiers,  instead  of  Wiwt- 
ing  their  energies  in  the  iUleut^^sH  o(  i^H  Hce,  are  i>ccupie*t 
in  the  maintenance  of  public  buildings  and  highways. 
He  has  reorganized  t  he  entire  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion, prescribing  the  use  of  the  bath  and  of  gymnantie 

^•.\erei^(■^^,  and  lie  lias  estalilisheil  a  national  school  of 
commerce,  ao  academy  of  music,  and  other  similar  na- 
tional institutions  of  education.  "  More  important  than 
all  these  material  evidences  of  his  wise  seal  is  the  fact 
that  he  has  been  able  to  Rccon>plish  what  none  Of  his 
predecessors  could  do,  and  tliat  is  to  liarinonize  the  con- 
flicting interests  and  aspirations  of  the  partiee  formerly 
at  Mtter  war  with  one  another." 

"The  South  American  "Washington."-- This 

title  is  applied  to  the  late  Argentinian  ji an  iut.  General 
JBarlolomeo  Mitre,  by  a  writer  (Jennie  Howard)  in 
th9  Pan-American  Review.  His  biography,  wys  this 
writer,  is  the  political  history  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
<luring  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  "His 
career  holds  no  stain  of  unworiiiy  .u  ts,  and  in  all  tin 
public  posts  he  was  called  to  occupy,  of  none  did  he 
make  nse  for  his  peieonal  benefit.  He  wan  a  model  of 
civic  virtue  ami  the  fulfillment  of  duty.  Tn  November 
of  IW5  be  was  stricken  with  hia  mortal  illness,  but  bis 


intere^st  in  t  he  world's  affairs  had  not  abated,  and  when 
f  rieudsaboot  bim  were  discussing  the  wordsof  Presideot 
Roosevelt  In  regard  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  which  are 
reuat  ded  with  so  much  suspicion  by  the  South  Araeri- 
cau  republics  General  Mitre  answered,  *The  wordsof 
President  Roosevelt  are  those  of  a  political  friend,  and 
DO  true  American  should  for  a  moment  doubt  or  deny 
their  truth  and  wisdam.*  This  deefaimtlon  was  pnb- 

li.shcd  in  The  daily  journal  which  general  Mitre  himsflf 
hmi  i'tittud  fur  .so  iiiuuy  ytj^rs,  and  has  bad  its  eHect,  uo 
doubt,  esjjecially  in  the  countries  of  Brazil,  Chile,  Peru, 
Bolivia,  Uruguay,  and  Pamguay*  where  General  Mitre 
had  fonght  so  valiantly  with  pen  and  sword  to  tcadi 
lofty  idealsoflibertyand  fraternity.  .  .  .  IIp  wnsan  hii^ 
torian,  and  his  histories  of  San  Martin  and  Belgrano 
arc  everywhere  ailmittcd  to  l)0  true  inonumenu  of  his 
erudition  and  distingnished  literary  ability.  Be  was  a 
poet,  and  a  transtator from  English,  French,  and  Italian. 
Dant«'s  'Inferno'  and  Victor  Hugo's'  Ruy  Bias'  b«4ni; 
among  his  most  famous  translations.  His  translations 
of  Gray's  'Elegy'  and  Longfellow's  'Psalm  of 
are  among  bis  finest  translations  of  shorter  poemi. 
From  an  early  period  cf  his  life  General  Mitre  had  the 
dlstiuftion  of  being  elected  a  member  of  the  leading 
literary  tiud  Hcientillc  institutions  of  tiie  world.  These 
included  the  Geological  Society  of  Berlin,  the  Scandi- 
navian Royal  Antiquarian  Society,  the  Historical  In* 
stitnte  of  France,  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sclenee  and 
Art  of  Spain,  the  Acaflcmy  of  Sciences  of  Lisbon,  aod 
the  Historical  Society  of  Hhode  Island,  U.  S.  A." 

Mosart  and  the  Music  of  To-Oay.— An  ideal 
Mosart  festival,— Elyslan  »ir,  dances,  to  the  song  of 

Cupids,  UhI  by  the  Orai  es.  A  heavenly  idyl,  a  Kolden 
glory  of  light,  ambrosial  |ierfume,  ravishing  music  of 
the  apheres,~the  whole  an  anthem  of  suiterniil  lieanty. 
In  some  such  rhapsodic  words  Rodoli  M.  Breithaupt 
prefaces  an  essay  In  the  Deutsche  MonaUgehrtft,  in 
which,  with  very  clear,  solier  sense,  he  compares  the 
music  of  to-day  with  that  of  Mozart,  to  the  decided  dis- 
advantage of  the  former.  "When  we  think  of  Mocatl, 
we  think  of  Raptuiel  and  Goethe.  When  we  sp^ik  of 
his  art,  we  s]>eRk,  as  we  do  In  their  case,  of  heavenly 
purity,  l)eAUty  of  outline,  perfecti-m  of  form."  Mozart 
as  an  educator.  All  genuine  musicians  are,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  hellevers  In  Mozart ;  be  wrote  as  be  saw  aod 
beard ;  faenoe'his  great  simplicity  and  nataralnees,— if 
they  would  only  try  to  follow  ever  so  little  in  his  foot- 
steps 1  "Mozart  lireatlied  info  his  inHtruruetits  tlie 
spirit  of  yeariiiiig  of  the  hutuan  voice."  i^^-h  instru- 
ment e.xpresses  it^iown  cbaraoteristle  fHaeling,  each  has 
a  soul  and  sings  with  joy  or  sorrowt  la  a  noble,  glorified 
form,— the  loss  of  this  fsenlty  of  Moxart  the  writer  oon* 
sidei-i  tin-  mo-.t  deploralile  one  of  our  tirue.  Mozart's 
art  is  melodic  sy  nthesis,  not  harmonic  analysis.  It  is 
constructive,  not  d«'composing.  "  Pigaro,*  "Susaune,'* 
♦'Don  Juan,"  "Zerline,"  "Donna  Anna,"  etc..  sll  have 
a  clearly  defined,  characteristic  stAmp,  owing  to  their 
ii.-]iireil.  iiji  liHlic  ;,'arl).  "Ttiisart  ■which  acts  throUKli 
the  intensity  of  melodious  expression  puts  us  to  the 
bl  ush,  compels  us  to  acknowledge  onr  impotence.  Mo> 
lUirt  is  onr  conscience.''  Mozart's  name  rouses  a  long- 
ing the  world  over  for  a  second  efllorescenre  of  creative 
nuisical  »  nergy  stich  as  that  genius  and  his  followers, 
Ueetlioveu  and  Schubert,  disclosed  to  iu>  in  such  spien* 
did  ahnndanoe.  "I  believe  In  Gkid,  Mowt,  and  Bee- 
thoven,  likewise  in  their  disoipleBandapoatleatAOMBl* 
exclaimed  Wagner. 
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Two  Character  Sketches  of  Cl^menceao.— As 

Huppleiiieutnry  reinliii^i  to  Mr  W.  T,  Siead's  article  on 
M.  Cidoieuceau  which  we  publish  this  mouth,  two 
sketches  ia  French  iwriixlicniH  are  intereHtin^.  To  Ln 
Revut  Maarice  I^Otlond  cuntributies  a  study  in  which 
he  maltitains  that  ihe  Gporgei*  Cl^mencean  of  the  past 
i-H  virtually  the  kiiiu-  (ieorm-s  I'it'-iiit'iH  f.iu  t<i-<iay.  Any 
diKtitictiouii  cau  only  be  very  iiur»erriciiil.  He  U.^  n  m.i 
ooolradict  hiiuMiir,  and  In  his  political  carter  ati<l  hi> 
lilemry  work  It  Is  easy  to  rcco(jiiijte  the  logic  and  the 
couiinuity  of  his  mental  evolution.  His  life  couHtitutci* 
A  trh<ih\  :uid,  to  u-fHii  i-xpn's^iuii  dear  t<i  iiiiii.  iiis  works 
form  a  block  from  which  nothirtK  can  tie  detachetl  or 
thrown  away.  In  the  Xouvellc  licvue  there  Is  au  in- 
tere»tiug  character  sketch  by  M.  Marcel  Th^aux.  Thin 
writer  defines  yi.  Cl^menceaii's  attitude  on  tlie  i44x.-ial 
problem  in  these  words:  ■• 'I'o  reconcile  juntici'  witli 
liberty,— that  i»  to  my,  to  give  to  every  citizen  such  iu- 
teliectual,  moral,  and  material  eonditions  as  will  enable 
him  to  reap  the  advantagenof  liberty.**  And  the  means 
hy  which  this  end  is  to  be  attained  were  set  forth  in  a 
»l)eech  which  M.  Cl^men<'«'aii  luiulf  on  Fcbrimry  1,  I'v'vt : 
"We  deaiaud  equality  uf  educational  right.*s  of  riKhUi 
(oliberty,aod  of  rtgbta  to  the  most  complete  and  useful 
exercise  of  every  human  activity.  Thus,  the  flr»t  duty 
of  wKiiety  is  to  provide  education  for  every  man,  and 
thr  M-cohii  loiil'invN'  hill)  coiiiplcto  liliertv,  ixiHtiral  anil 
economic.^  The  intervention  of  the  Htate  ought  not  to 
be  oppressive.  M.  CMmeneean  eirid  :  When  I  cousider 
that  the  htate  ought  to  intervene  to  aid  and  to  help  the 
unfortunate,  and  to  equalize  their  chancer  in  the 
Mtruggle,  I  mean  that  it  should  not  htitli-  iti<li\  Ulual  in 
itiative,  I  nieau  that  this  attsiHtauce  should  only  be 
given  to  prepare  a  returti  to  liberty.  In  proportion  aa 
the  forces  are  equHlize<l,  lx>th  by  education  and  pro- 
gressive modifications  of  economic  conditions.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  ojiprt  ssinK  capitalism  ;  it  is  a  question  of 
simply  reiitoriutf  CMpitaiism  to  the  Umiteof  ita  righu  in 
order  to  permit  a  paciflc  and  prosresstre  retnrn  to 
economic  truth,  and  t<i  libi'rty,  in  accordance  with  the 
complete  etuaucipatiou  of  the  salaried  clasaes  aud  the 
organliatlou  of  perfect  liberty:" 

II.  Jmnthm  And  H.  d^menoentt  fTontraated.— 

A  French  contributor  to  the  DnItUtt  /ier/<  H' contnists 
the  temperaments  nf  M.  Jaurt's  and  M.  Cl^nienceau. 
They  are  perennially  disputing  alxjut  the  conception  of 
patrlotlMni,  and  the  existence  and  purpotte  of  tiie  army, 
yet  Imth  are  ardent  Freethinkers  and  revolutionariee. 
M.  .laur^s  di'-np proves  thv  tactics  and  extreme  views  of 
M.  (jusmve  ilerve.  famous  for  the  declaration  that  he 
ho|>ed  •'  to  plant  the  French  flag  upon  the  dunghill.*' 
bat  will  not  entirely  repudiate  him.  M.  CI6menceau 
attacks  the  military  apirit  run  mad,  but  would  notabol- 
ifh  either  the  army  or  the  conce|)tion  of  patrir*tism.  M. 
•Iaur('s'  political  pen<oiiality  is  coniplex ;  that  of  M. 
CI6menceau  is  "all  of  one  piece."  He  is  es.sentially  a 
duelist,  aud,  like  the  iluelist,  aiwayeoa  hisguard.  The 
idea  of  following  any  leader  f»  repugnant  to  him.  And 
We  have  not  seen  the  last  of  the  ooDtraBt  andcootUct 
between  Ihese  two  men. 

The  Rnaaian  Dnitta.^The  first  April  number  of 
the  Corr«»|>ond<tnt  (Paris)  opens  with  an  article  by  H. 

Korwin  Milewski  on  the  ftii  urc  partinim  nr  of  Hus^tia. 
The  writer  announces  that  he  mu«  tJie  iiuiht»r  of  the 
anonymous  article  on  the  constitutional  crisis  in  Kussia 
which  appeared  in  the  same  review  in  January,  ItNfi. 


The  writer  notes  four  leading  parties  In  the  Duma,  and 
thus  iletines  them  :  (1)  The  Socialist  Hcvdlutionary 
party,  few  in  number,  hnt  neverthelei>s  able  to  exerci.se 
an  immense  intiueui-f  owr  their  neighbonof  the  Left. 
(2)  The  Constitutional  Democratic  party,  much  more 
democratic  than  constitutional,  accepting  the  monarchy 
and  demanding  universiil  MilTrak'i'.  '  <i  Tin'  party  of 
Oct<ii>er  17,— natnely,  the  Monarchical-Cou.stitutional 
l>arty.  M.  Goutchkoff,  their  chief,  has  covered  the  em- 
pire with  committees,  and  at  thia  monient  it  seems  as 
if  hi«  party  will  counterbalance*the  preceding  party. 
(4)  The  Party  of  Li  t:al  Onli  r.  composed  chiefly  «>f  bu- 
reaucrats, trying  to  cover  with  velvet  gloves  hands  of 
iron.  There  will  also  lie  many  minor  pHrtieR,  industrial, 
purely  monarchical,  national,  etc.  The  more  intelli- 
gent sectiini  of  the  first  National  As.sembly  at  least, 
.-■.i>-  t  tie  writer,  will  In-  ali-^oliilrly  inc.irru]>in>lr.  Tluj 
rural  niemliers,  like  the  rural  members  of  the  National 
Aaeembly  in  Prance  in  1871,  may  not  Iw  strong,  but 
thejr  are  all  very  worthy  men. 

>Ioi  r  Discnstdon  of  Uussia,  Polliicai  and 
Industrial.— A  Kostuau,  writing  in  the  Hemie  de 
Pari*  under  the  title    Berlin  and  8t.  Petersburg,'* 

concludes  with  a  plea  for  an  Anglo-Kussian  alliance.  . 
He  thinks  it  would  l)e  a  si>nsible  thing  for  Russia  to 
I  liter  into  friendly  relations  with  the  power  whose  in- 
terests, like  those  of  Kussia,  are  so  many  iu  Asia. 
Bngland  ban  made  many  overtures  to  Russia,  but  they 
have  always  !»<>»«»  rejecte<l, — "at  the  occult  insitiKntitJU 
of  Berlin  '  An  Anglo-Hus.sian  rwjiproc/icmtuf  on  the 
basis  of  an  arrangement  in  Asia  would  re45.Htablisb  the 
threatened  equilibrium  in  Kurope,  and  would  offer  to 
the  world  a  strong  guarantee  of  peace.  As  to  the  )n- 
dustrial  flcvfloptnfnt  of  Kussia,  V.  M.n'-;,  writing  in  the 
XoHvelie  Hcriu,  applies  lo  Hussia  the  words  which 
Goethe  used  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the  battle  of 
Vaimy :  "  Here,  in  this  place,  at  this  liour,  opens  a  new 
era  tn  the  history  of  the  world."  A  t«al  transformation 
is  being  prepared  in  Rii^^ia,  ^f.  Mac^i  ^ny^.  Russian 
industry  is  really  a  recent  creation,  but  its  rapid  prog- 
TCM  Is  now  certain  and  inevitable,  for  it  is  in  the  eco- 
nomic ywith  of  the  Russian  nation  that  the  secret  of 
Russia's  strength  lieH,  as  her  economic  ynnth  is  also  the 

motive  for  wliidi  Hu>si;i  lia-^lK)r!ie  terrilile  trinU  which 
would,  iu  this  writer's  opiuiou,  proliably  have  caused 
the  fall  of  any  other  state. 

JoTentle  CVlmtnallty  In  France,— Within  a 

period  of  a  few  \e,ir>  juvenile  critninalily  lla^-  liai!  an 
alanuing  development  in  France.  In  former  times, 
children  were  rarely  broaght  before  Justice  for  anything 
worse  than  Tagrancy  ;  to-day  a  great  many  crimes  are 
committed  by  children,  sayi*  t'niustreitfon  editorially. 

I'^rom  18.T»J  to  l.**'!",  llie  nnmber  of  youMt;  Freiichinen  ac- 
cused of  ahsaMsiuation  whs  \iiK  Tliat  number  grew, 
gradually,  and  from  \XK  to  it  ro~e  to  40.  (In  the 
space  of  twenty  years  itdonbled.)  Thereafter  the  num- 
ix-r  of  children  accused  of  the  same  crime  rose  from  11 
per  year  to  'M  per  year.  It  is  of  iiili're--f  to  note  that 
this  progresw  of  criminality  marches  step  by  step  with 
suicide.  From  18M  to  ISVH,  tut  19  suicides  of  children 
were  registered  annually  ;  from  IHflt)  to  IHiM,  an  annual 
average  of  75  was  registered,  alwut  four  times  more  than 
the  annual  average  in  the  years  and  for  ntinors 

or  infants  between  sixteen  and  twenty-one  years  the 
figures  Inereawd  frmn  N8  to  488^— a  truly  startling 
change  when  ito  full  slgnlficauoe  Is  considered. 
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An  Income*  Tnx  on  WorkinKnien. — Tn  a  survey 
of  the  politicHi  situation,  a  writer  iti  the  Edlnhtiriih 
Review  urges  that  wurkingmen  ntunt  be  mode  directly 
MDslble  of  wbitt  increiMed  expenditure  meauR.  He 

Niy«  :  "If  it  were  jm'-^ttilc  largely  to  reduce  wiuieof  the 
iuilirort  taxation  whiih  now  falls  with  exceptional 
weight  on  the  workinutnan.  we  no  reason  why  some 
8ucb  course  should  not  be  ailopted,  SuppoHe,  for  ex- 
nniplct  the  bouHe  tax  tths  extended  to  nil  honmii  of  » 
value  of  t'10  ntiil  upward,  .irul  ;fi.ir,  tusttnil  of  l>einK 
rtxeil  at  niiie|)eijee,  it  rose  attial  lull  uiih  tlu-  lucouie  t.ix. 
If  sotne  such  arrangement  were  praeticiible,  it  would 
briut;  borne  to  every  £10  hou«iebolder  iu  the  countr)*, — 
aud  many  worklngnien  HTein  £10  houses— the  effiect  of 
any  increase  or  decrease  in  the  income  tax,  and  wnnld 
tiivv,  ill  couM.'quence,  a  stimulus  t<j  ecuuumy  which,  at 
the  prewnc  moment,  doeit  iiotex1»t.'' 

The  Tralntnir  of  the  Ans1lc»n  Clersj.— The 

ri]i(  iji:iL;  )iap<  f  nf  tlie  (liitirh  Qiiiirtirl y  Hi  i'ii  u-  {l^im- 
dull  I  ilt.ul^  v\  ith  till'  i«rese!it  metiuMl  of  trainiuK  for  holy 
orders  and  makes  a  variety  of  sUK^estious  destined  to 
render  tbat  training  more  practical.  A  graduate  who 
fCotm  to  a  theoloftical  colleite  to  study  for  the  nil nUtry 
iiu;_'hT  to  f<<  l  tliiiT  (if  i-i  >H'L'inniiiv;  a  course  of  iiistrtu-- 
tiou  tolaily  dilleivni  from  that  of  his  scIkmiI  or  univer- 
Rity, — in  a  wonl.  that  he  is  learning  not  so  much  how  to 
answer  examination  questions^  as  how  to  think  on  tbeo> 
lofcical  quMtlona,  If  he  has  not  already  done  kk  Erery- 
tht!;L;  ^hdiilil  be  «lone  tf)  iri^tm- that  the  d<'t  l-.iiin  as  to 
the  intelk'cUial  flttiess  ul  candida'es  should  l>e  arrived 
HI  MX  months  at  leant  )>efore  their  urilinalioii,  and  when- 
ever pomlble  this  period  should  be  extended.  The  writer 
aim  BUggeftta  tbat  a  eoancil.— smaller,  and  with  more 
real  power  than  any  at  i  rc-i  nt  existing, — shoulii  deci<le 
what  is  the  Ik'sI  possil)U' tdiication  fora  clerftyuian,  and 
he  is  evidently  opjKised  to  a  liistinctively  clerioil  train- 
ing being  entered  upon  too  noon.  Something  might 
even  be  done  tn  renfove  "tbat  inwlarity  which  pervades 
tin-  Ktiuti--li  rhun  h"  liy  arr;itiL:iiic  vonn^  ttii'ii  to 
study  on  the  L'ohi  iiu'tit.  'I'o  U-  truly  etli<  ii  iit,  tliecierjry 
must,  be  lectin izes,  understand  the  prol)lemH  of  their 
age  and  aympHthi«e  with  its  perplexities.  Time  was 
when  Grotlus  was  able  to  say  "  CIcrw*  Anffiieantu  ttu- 
pf  <  r  m  u  niJi."'  Let  uot  tbat  time  pas»  «'WAy,  is  the  note 
of  thiM  article. 

Irish  National  Iiupertallsm.— Writing  on  this 
subject  fn  the  Contemporary  (London)  for  Msy,  Mr. 

IIutch>>-i'ti  M.Trunlriy  T*i>-iictt  shtjws  Imw  tVif  lri>h  N'.i- 
tiouiilists  can  help  the  eui|>ire  anil  ini|>enal  ie4krrttioa 
by  bringing  home  to  the  British  elwtor.  with  a  vivid- 
neM  impossible  to  distant  Australia  or  Canada,  "those 
political  principles  without  which  Imperial  federation 
cm  lu-vt-r  be  anything 'M-ttcr  thati  m  dream."  Irish  N'ji 
tioiiallsts,  he  says,  have  already  cherkmatwl  aceiitial- 
iam  that  once  threatened  to  be  as  fatal  to  the  imix>rial 
prospectH  of  to-day  as  the  centralism  of  the  eighteenth 
ccutury  vrm  to  union  with  the  .\merican  colonies. 

The  Cost  of  .•Iklgeciras.— Mr.  Hudjjett  Meakin  de- 
scribes. In  the  Fortnightly  <London)  for  May,  the  Al- 
geciniM  conference,  place  and  meet  i n ».  "  The  enormous 
expense  of  the  eonferenoe  may  he  jnd|ie«l  from  the  fact 
that  Sir  Arthur  Nlcolson  and  his  three  assistants  were 


cousiilcted  tuhiivf  gilt  (ifT  chca]!'  at  a  reiiial  <»f  ilOndny 
for  eighty-four  days  Hitil  liiKi  t  heniselves."  A  shipload 
of  horses  and  carriages  at  i:2  IUm.  a  day  each  pair  was 
transported  tmm  Sertlleand  accommodated  iuthebnll' 
ring.  Mr.  Ms  il:;!-  i-xpects  that  lK>frir»»  lon^  we  may  -j  h 
France  landhiu'  i  n;  ips  to  restort?  onb-i',  and  stay.  ••  Ut»r 
Kreat  ndstake  was  in  not  taking  imnndi.ttf  steps  t'> 
cure  her  advantage  on  the  publication  of  her  agtvement 
with  Rngland.  Had  she  done  so,  Momeeo  would  have 
ii  nv  >!f<Ti  virtually  hers  and  there  wouM  I>.  f  i.  n  i 

plate  either  for  the  iuterpusitiou  of  Germany  or  tfir  tlie 
holding  of  A  conference  at  Algeelna." 

•    Trarel  in  Arabia.— A  novel  snggei^ttott  for  thme 

with  The  e.KploriuK  Wnt  will  lie  found  in  the  pa].«-rci>n- 
trihuti-d  to  ItlnrkinnuVii  for  May,  "A  .louriiey  to  Sa- 
njia."  in  Arabia,  startinjf  from  Hmleidah,  far  down  tli<? 
Red  :$ea,  on  the  Aral>iau  coa«t>  not  an  immense  way 
from  the  strait  of  Babel*MandetK  Such  a  journey  i« 
not  an  unniixt'd  ji't-asure,  jind  one  is  somewhat  liable 
to  Ik»  haiiKcd  liy  jiolite  liut  e.xasperatinx  pashas.  Hut 
for  any  one  toUKh  enough  X**  walk  a  great  deal,  ride  on 
uncomfortable  saddles,  and  not  too  particular  aboat 
food,  a  journey  throufih  this  country  would  be  mo«* 

fascitiat  iny.  It  5s  "(ilnin-t  inikii<  iwn.  rich  h:  iM."  nud 
•■  beautiful  in  scenery."    .Moreover,  here  are  neither  ad- 

rertisemsDts  upon  the  rocks  nor  toarlsta*  agents. 

J.  M.  Barrie*s  ReTlval  of  the  Home.->Mls» 

Edith  A.  T^iiiwn  writes,  in  the  Fnitnhjhtty  RrrUir 
(I.iindunj  fur  May,  on  Mr.  .1.  M.  Rarrie>  dntmatic  and 
social  Influence.  Iin|H;rjled  British  domesticity  ha.s. 
she  avers,  found  in  him  its  xavior.  The  genius  of  thia 
devotee  of  the  commonplace  has  appealed  to  the  child 
in  erirh  of  n-,  and  sn  has  saved  home  life  fr  >fn  fh  -truo 
li<*n.  Mr.  lUrric's  object  is  to  induce  the  anKlern  to 
abandon  the  cult  of  the  sui>erfluouH  and  to  create  a 
home  atmosphere  in  which  both  senior  and  Junior  Be- 
twixt and  Betweens  can  live  and  thrive.  .  .  .  An  analysis 
nf  Mr.  Harrie's  appeal  lewis  to  the  C'>tif  liis[,.ii  fJuit  he 
liH-s  a  {^articular  gift  for  disentaugliim  t  he  {iriinai  el<- 
mentH  of  human  uature  from  the  web  of  cult  tire  and 
civilisation  without  doing  violence  to  the  feelings  of 
the  most  complex  personality  entrapped  fn  (bat  web; 
nu  rt  ovt  r.  he  endows  thr  >=tmpltclty  whteh  he  unratsls 
wtih  very  attractive  qualities." 

Wmnted— A  Code  of  International  Ij»w.— The 

Edlnhttrgh'9  review  of  Dr.  Oppenheim's  treatise  on 

iatcrnational  law  puts  forward  an  urgent  plea  for  cixli- 
rii  iiiftii.  Such  a  procejw  is  the  nearest  approach  to  in- 
tt  rnaiiiinal  legislation  that  we  po#»«es<«.  ''The  codifi- 
cation of  international  law  can  only  be  accomplished  bf 
an  international  agreement  binding  on  the  parties  toit, 
,irid  tin-  very  fact  of  the  Htrreeincnt  trrin^fornis a  reasi^n- 
iible  prm-tice,  or  a  prtM^tice  adhere<l  to  by  one  or  two 
iiiiiionH only,  into  a  rule  Undlligoikthe  whole  world; 
in  other  words,  it  creates  as  nearly  as  may  be  a  piece  of 
International  law  ....  Large  portions  of  Intematioaal 
n-ai^t'  aif  rmw  fit  to  be  fi>nnuliiti-d  in  a  co<le,  and  ''.v 
such  ctNjiticatiun  they  Ix'conie  bimling  on  civiliwn!  tut 
tionsas  nearly  ns  international  rules  can  be  law  in  th« 
strict  sense  of  the  term.  The  time  has,  in  fact,  arrived 
when  an  actual  code  of  IntsTnatlooal  law  might  bs 
attempted.*' 


.  kj,  i^cd  by  Google 
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Front Ixpiwe  (reducrd)  fntm 
"A  UiplimiHtlc  Adventure." 


THIS  year  the  public  thirst  for  the  implausible,  the 
iinpro)j«ble,  the  incr«<libli',  tin-  inijx>.H.siblc.  m'ciiih 
as  hot  Hn  ever,  atid  the  stories  least  coticeriieil  with  real- 
ity are,  as  U!«ual,  those  nu»t  conxpicuoUHly  "  exciting. " 

A  hure  way  of  procur- 
ing yourself  a  few  hours' 
mental  liiwiness  is  to  pur- 
chase a  "thriliiniy;  detec- 
tive story."  We  mention 
four  new  titles  .so  to  Iw 
clafvsifie<l :  '*  T  h  e  L  o  n  k 
Arm"  ( Hari>er«),  "The 
Castlecourt  Diamond 
Case"  (Funk  &  Wag- 
nails),  "Outside  the 
Law"  (Appletons).  aii.l 
Robert  Barr  s  "TheTri- 
aniphs  of  Eugene  Val- 
niont,"  A  Scotland  Yanl 
romance  likewise  ishuetl 
by  the  Appletons.  The 
Kame  huu.se  giveM  fortli 
Lloyd  Oslwrne's  version 
of  "  Wild  Justice"  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  the 
Scribners  aitirniinK  their  belief  that  Cy  Warman's  vein 
stays  unexhausted  by  now  preuentihg  "  Tiie  I.Ji»t  Spike, 
and  Other  Hailmad  Stories." 

That  the  spirit  of  "The  Prisoner  of  Zenda"  still 
walks  Hbroa<l  is  pnjved  by  the  aptmrition  of  "The  Prin- 
ce8«  Olga"  (  Harpers) ;  an  eerie  burg  on  a  beetliuK  crag 
is  the  place  of  operation  of  Agnen  and  Kgerton  Caatle'i* 
new  story  (Macmillan);  Little,  Krown  &  Co.  provide  a 
highly  a<lventurous  iwlitical  romance  involving  four 
Ennjpeaii  powers — "A  Maker  of  History."  Dr.  Weir 
Mitchell  relates  "A  Diphimatic  A«lventure"  (Century) 
of  Home  Americans  who  commit  a  patriotic  fraud  upon 
the  French  Goverument  to  prevent  recognition  of  the 

Confederacy,  scarce- 
ly a  creditable  ex- 
ploit in  the  eyes  of  a 
nation  that  had  sent 
assistance  to  Amer- 
ica in  the  hour  of 
need,  whieh  reminis- 
cence yields  roman- 
tic opportunity  to 
Max  PemlH'rton, — 
.see  "My  Swonl  for 
Lafayette"  (  Dodd, 
Mead),  Virginians, 
especially,  looking 
for  a  lively  story  of 
the  Civil  War  are 
offered  "Called  to 
the  Field"  (Little, 
Brown),  while  those 
with  a  taste  for  Eng- 
land's .<tuart  i)eriod 
mav  relish  "  iiarlwira 
Wi'nslow.  Rebel" 
Cover  design  (reduced).  f  Do<ld.  .Mead ».  Then, 


relating  to  the  fableil  exi>e«lition  of  Norsemen  to  Amer 
ica  in  the  elevehth  century, — celebrat*tl  by  Mr.  l^ong- 
fellow's  v»>rse  and  .Mr.  Itaedeker's  prose. — we  Imve 
"Randvar  the  Songsmith"  (Harperx),  the  Franklin 
Sr|uare  estalilishment  also  giving  its  imprint  to  "The 


UENEHAU  LAFAYETTE. 

Spoilers."  by  Rex  Beach,  a  st^iry  of  the  Cape  Nome  gold 
fields.  And  the  untiring  marine  yarner.  L<iuis  Becke, 
hpiuM  "  The  Adventures  of  a  Supercargo"  (Lippincott). 

A  PRIZE  NOVEL. 

The  Putnams  have  brought  out  a  story  which  is  nmre 
se<late  than  any  of  the  alM>ve,  less  "exciting,"  and 
far  closer  to  reality.  It  con»es  from  the  haml  of  Mrs. 
Baillie-.'^aunders.  This  hwly  is  a  Loixlon  clergjnjau's 
wife  and  the  winner  of  JfKX),  offered  by  Fisher  Unvvin's 
British  book  house  for  the  best  novel  by  an  author  who 
hiMl  never  before  ha«l  a  work  of  Action  publishe<l. 

"Saints  in  .Sx  iety  "  traces  out  the  career  of  a  printer 
whose  ambitions  and  abilities  bring  him  a  baronetcy  and 
a  setit  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  on  the  way  he  picks 
up  the  ownership  of  a  few  newspa|>ers  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  an  aspiring  philanthropist.  Mark  IIa<lirig's  jier- 
sf>nal  devel^;pnient  is  pictured,  step  by  step,  with  mliui- 
rablc  skill,  no  less  than  Lwly  Vera,  the  desigtiing  woman 
of  his  adulterous  seducement,  is  an  exceedingly  clever 
creation.    First  yi.u  meet  the  ragged,  rugged  nuui  of, 
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the  iMHipIe,  all  bristliriK  'with  IiIh  unkempt  hair)  for  thu 
riKhts  of  the  proletHriiit,  iiiiil  perHpiriii^  (in  his  flHiiiu'I 
shirt)  wliile  he  cU'iiouiu-cs  th«  efTetf,  the  iilHinii liable, 
ari.stocrat'y.  But  one  of  tliut  nmliKit  v\t\>is  ciiancfs  to 
befriend  Hading,  regale.s  him  a(  his  (.-hih,  aud  Holicit-s 
him  to  Ills  housi'. 
where,  among  polite 
surroundings,  the 
fiery  champion  of 
ttic  masses  h-arns 
liial  moral  noble- 
ness  ne«Kl  not  wear  a 
sullen  scowl  or  nii-- 
fltting  jiantaloons 
or  <1  i r  t  y  nails.  "^JK  '"^ 

Growing  aflluence 
teaches  him,  too. 
that  brotherly  in- 
tercourse with  the 
p*M)r  and  lowly  con- 
<luces  neither  to  so 
cial  nor  political  ag- 
g r  a  n  tl  i  z e me  n  t . 
Mark,  the  popular 
"  r  e  f  o  r  m  e  r,"  In- 
comes a  snob.  Xev- 
ertheless,  the  au- 
thor contrives  t« 
guard  his  dignity, 
to  keep  liim  an  im- 
posing  figure, 

though,  unlike  Kex  Beach,  slie  often  laughs  at  her  self- 
conscious  hero's  meliMiramatic  jsisturings.  The  fact  is, 
Mrs.  Baillie-Saunders  looks  much  «leeper  into  human 
nature  than  Mr.  K<>a(-h  and  kindml  dilettantes  in  the 
Miuare-jaw-and-indomitable-will  business.  And  thus, 
we  advise  acquaintance,  not  only  with  Mark,  with  the 
insinuating,  stdf-iliH-eiving arch-humbug  La<ly  Vent,  but 
with  the  fr«-<|uent  brilliancy  of  Mrs.  Bjiillie-Sauitderb' 
entertaining  i»aguM. 

VARIOUS  NATIONAL  TYPES. 

"The  Portreeve"'  (Macmillan)  again  brings  before 
the  public  <ine  of  Engl.'ind's  master  prosaists,  whc)s«* 
Vfi-lwil  .sonorities  and  harmonie.s,  whosr  ta.steful  asso- 
nance and  alliteration,  the  rhythmic  cadetice  of  whose 
phra.se,  fill  one  with  artistic  joj*.  Once  again  do  Dart- 
moor scenes  e.xcite  Kden  Phlllpotts  to  the  practice  of 
his  iN'autiful  style  ;  yet  once  more  we  me«'t  those  i>rimi- 
tive  chililren  of  the  Devonian  earth,  their  loves  tinvacil- 
lating,  their  hates  unvan<iuishable — with  dire  disaster 
imminent  from  passions  uncontroll(>d.  We  might  Justly 
<lemur  at  the  t<M»  tiniversal  distribution  of  virility. 
I'rimros*'  Horn,  for  instjince,  ajipears  unfailingly  re- 
sourcteful,  unflinchingly  resolute,  unsparingly  ruthless, 
Ijeyond  her  se.x's  nature.  Hut  surety  an<l  decision  can 
never  l»e  defects  when  tipplieil  to  the  constructive  ele- 
ment of  a  tale,  and  "The  Portreeve" — on  the  thenu- 
"Hell  knows  no  fury  like  a  woman  scorne^l" — pro- 
gress«-s  by  firm,  unwavering  steps  until  the  catastrophic 
ending. 

To  another,  remoter  community  of  the  British  Km- 
pire,  the  sheep  ranchers  of  New  Zealand,  Mr.  l^ancaster 
ileilicates  his  s|irightly  muse;  "The  Spur"  <Double- 
dayi  more  or  less  recalls  the  s<-enes  of  this  writer's 
"Sons  o'Men."  <)therdeiH'n<lents  still  of  (treat  liritain, 
B<H'rs  and  KalTlrs.  Perceval  (tibbon  tells  alsiut  through 
the  mouth  of  beldame  "  Vrouw  Grobelaar (McClurv). 


Clean  diction  and  clear  narration  distinguish  the  work 
of  this  writer.  wIm>  never  emits  one  solitary  spark  <>( 
human  sympathy,  reveling,  rather,  in  the  bestial  atro- 
cities liscrilsKl  to  the  dwellers  of  the  veldt.  Miinler  of 
one  another  by  near  relations  is  a  subject  sweet  to  him, 
aud,  like  some  writers  more  eminent  than  himself  who 
strive  to  lie  supremely  *'  real,"  at  times  he  runs  into  the 
grotes«|ue. 

By  contra.st,  Owen  Wi.ster's  "Laily  I^iltimore" (Mac- 
millan) s|)eaks  pleasingly  to  one's  softer  feelings.  With 
it.s  old  fiishioned  grace  and  geniality,  this  l>ook  savors 
of  the  cightt-enth  century  ;  like  Cranfonl,  Kings  Port- 
evidently  intende<l  for  Charleston— is  a  place  that  you 
willingly  enter  an<l  smilingly  inhabit,  but  ruefully  for 
sake.    K.xpectation  that  "  Liwly  lialtiinore"  will  prove 

the  seas4»u's  most  ef- 
fective American  local 
romance  is  likely  to  lie 
fuliilled,  and  Vernon 
Bailey's  pretty  |*n 
sketches  should  earn 
commendation.  Criti- 
cism of  "Silas  Strong" 
(Hari)ers»,  Irving  Bach- 
el  ler  renders  unnec»'>- 
sary  by  bis  "Fore- 
word "  :  It  is  in  no 
sense  a  literary  per- 
fornuiuce.  It  pretends 
to  lie  II  o  t  h  i  n  g  more 
than  a  simple  account 
of  one  summer's  life, 
pretty  much  as  it  whs 
liveil,  iu  H  part  of  the 
Adirondiicks.  ...  It 
has  tried  to  tell  the  sad 
story  of  the  wilderness 
itself  —  to  show,  from 
the  wo«Klman's  view-jioint,  the  play  of  great  forrr* 
which  have  Ix-en  tearing  down  his  home  and  turning  it 
int4i  the  tlesh  and  Istne  of  cities."  The  chief  jMrsouage 
is  the  aforesfiid  Silas,  "emperor  of  the  woo<ls,"— in  the 
authors  estimation,  noble  and  witty. 

But  several  more  l>M>ks  n>ay  Ix-  mentioned  giving 
romantic  interpretation  to  American  life.  Thus.  » 
young  Methodist  cleric,  "The  Sage  Brush  Parson" 
( Little,  Brown),  wanders  out  to  Nevada,  where  he  finds 
miners  and  cowboys  whose  main  pursuits  are  drink- 
ing, blaspheming,  gambling,  rioting.  Young  Vaughan 
must  be  a  jirei-ious  spiritual  memlier  i>f  "the  Church 
militant  hert;  on  earth,"  to  judge  by  his  iMNlily  e.xploits. 
His  career  in  Ne%'ada  is  so  picture.si|ue  as  to  include  a 
death  sentence  on  a  charge  of  murder.  All  sort.s  and 
conilitions  of  New  Yorkers  (Mjpulate  the  instructive 
pages  of  "The  Four  Million  "( .McClure.  Phillips),  who 
likewise  publish  William  Allan  White's  amiLsing 
KauMin  sketches.  Himself  well  known  to  newspafier- 
dom,  this  author  allows  his  colleagues  an  im]M)rtant 
place,  and  Mr.  White's  conception  of  his  own  craft  can- 
not but  intert'st  those  of  us  who  s*'e  the  American  jour- 
nalist a  curious  mixture  of  ardor  an<l  aiutthy,  cynicism 
and  childishness,  upright  int*«griiy  and  downright  di!»- 
honesty.  Friends  to  the  life  journalistic  should  also 
notice  "The  Day- Dreamer "  (-Scribnerst ;  and  friends  to 
the  brielly  M-nlenlious  tdd  sjilt— if  he  exist<»— may  find 
"Uncle  William"  (Century)  a  congenial  companion. 
Finally.  Hemingt^tn— that  Fenimore  C<K»iier  of  the 
brush— provides  pictures  for  bU  own  text,  "The  Way 


llhistrntion  <rednred)  fntm 
"Lady  Baltimore." 
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Frontinplece  (reduced)  from  "The  Way  of  an  Indian." 


/if  un  Indian"  (Fox,  nufflelil).  The  literary  qiiHlity  of 
R«*nilii|jrton'*i  Mtories  may  Ik?  a  matter  of  dispute.  Init 
wliose  canvases  rank  Ijefore  liis  in  America's  gallery 
uf  historical  iminlers* 

THREE  SLAV  WRITERS. 

D^spit<»  the  great  reputations— anfl  great  gifts — of 
Ijernuinlov  and  Pushkin,  Gogol  and  (Jontciiarov.  Dos- 
t4K;vski.  Turgenev,  Tolst*ii,  Gorki.  Hussian  literature 
has  mnde  but  a  slight  impression  outride  Kurope.  For 
.\mericaus,  perhaps,  the  stepite  Ih  tw)  dull,  the  muzhik 
too  sltiw,  and  the  Nihilist  too  fon<l  of  )>hilosophical  at)- 
stractions.  lie  this  as  it  may.  the  only  Slav  novelists 
who  have  gained  a  large  cis-.\tlaiitic  audience  are 
Tolstoi  and  Sienkiewicz.  The  venerable  giant  of 
Ya.snaia  Polyana  may  never  publish  another  romance, 
whereas  from  the  Warsavian.— hale,  hearty,  and  sixty. 
— more  tales  are  t4)  Ih^  exiM><'t<'4l.  His  last,  put  iiittt 
Knglish  by  that  iM-i  rless  translator,  Jeremiah  (.'urtin. 
has  recently  In-en  given  otit  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  the 
enterprising  anil  fortunate  "dis<'overer.s"  of  Sienkie- 
wicz.  "On  the  Fielil  of  Uh>ry"  will  not  enhance  the 
author's  fame,  will  not  affect  it,  yet  his  straight,  swift, 
lucid  narrative  method  here  again  captivatesthe  reader. 
The  pre*>ent  volume  treats  of  the  M(»slem  northwest- 
ward liivaNiuii  that  occurretl  during  the  second  half  of 
the  seventeenth  ceiittiry,  when  King.John  .Sobieski  came 
down  to  deliver  Vienna  from  the  '•infl«lels."  these  seek- 
ing nothing  more  tliati  nfpiitiil  for  t lie  eyes  and  teeth 
knocked  out  by  the  t'rusa<lers.  Sienkicwicz  nuiken  you 
(eel  what  blnodthirety  fanaticism  incited  thecontending 
liot*ts,  though  he  admires  his  Christian  ctitthnjats  for 
their  "  patriotism."  How  ofti-n  is  patriotism  the  same 
Rs  murder  I 

Gansinrowski,  another  Pole,  sings  no  song  of  the 
swonl,  l)Ut  exhibits  an  im|MTial  cad  pursuing  one  of  his 
amours,  which  were  as  frefjuent  as  his  battles  and  coii- 


dticted  with  the  same  anmunt  of  tender  seniimeiit. 
"Xanoleon's  Love  .Story"  (Dutton),  liis  winting  of  Maria 
Walewska,  is  told  with  the  fn^-dom  neci-ssjiry  to  the 
subject,  Gansiorowski's  dramatic  sense  an<l  slufii  <lia- 
logue  reminding  one  of  the  elder  Dunui-s. 

Thirdly,  we  have  the  Kussian  Merejkovski.  with  a 
hideous,  blocHl-and-brandy  picture  of  Peter  the  (treat. 


MKNKIK  HIKNKIKWK'Z,  THK  POLISH  XOVKMST  'WKAHIXO  TflK 
I.KiUT  HAT).  ANO  IIIK  TKA NSI..VTOK,  J KKKMI  A  H  «-t  KTIX.  I.M 
THE  UAIIDEN  OP  81  KMKIKWK'Z's  WAKSAW  HOMK. 


Xo  man  who  is  very  cruel  and  ha.s  many  jieople  kille«l 
can  cscajK"  historical  greatness.  "Peter  and  .-Mexls'' 
(Putnams)  both  shi>cks  through  its  horror  and  gri|>H 
through  its  power  :  it  is  an  eloc|uent  liuok  by  a  ster- 
ling artist. 

LOVE-STORIES. 

"Manon  I.rf'scaut "  ami  "The  Lady  with  the  Carael- 
lia.s"  though  not  written  to  instruct  school  chililren, 
Htand  acknowledge<l  international  chussics  ;  "Madame 
B(jvar}'"and  "  .Madetnoiselle  de  Maupiu"  have  always 
astonished  exacting  readers  by  their  literary  perfec- 
tion ;  Lamartine's  graceful,  tender  "Raphael"  and  Zo- 
la's poetically  i«lealistic  '*  Page  of  Ixive"  deserve  an  even 
wider  circulation  than  they  have  reaclie<l.  These,  and 
.several  more  love  stories  by  emitieiit  Frenchmen,  have 
iK-en  reissiuil  by  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  of  Hosttin,  in  nniv- 
bridgwl  translation.  Another  B<ist4>n  firm.  Little^ 
Brown  &  Co.,  publishe.s  a  tale  of  love  by  sentiment  half 
Knglish,  half  French,  half  Protestant,  half  Homanisi, 
called  "  Hearts  and  Cn'cds."  Present-day  Qtudwc  yields 
the  scenic  Imckground  for  this  conflict  between  natural 
instinct  and  traditional  doctrine,  whereas  the  young 
"Sir  (Jalahad  of  New  France"  (TurnerK  who  comes  a 
pio^ieer  t»>  the  Mississippi  wilds,  is  troubled  by  no  such 
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Iiroblem.  but  having  CH>t  his  eye  on  CiinoKH,  iidaiiKhter 
of  \\w  N'utrlH'7..  \v«mI.s  lier  withmit  li>iiK  (h-liUTntiim, 
and  takes  her  home  t«i  the  niiee-.tral  castle.  'Tis  not 
rt'cordfd  when  he  w?nt  the  s(]ua>v  back  to  her  reekiufi 
te|K'e. 

Two  American  writers  of  the  weaker  sex,  Miss  Ellen 
Glasjfow  and  Mrs.  Iliiichins  IIapgo«Hi — *' Xeith  Boyce" 
— depiirt  from  the  common  Aiik1i>-J^«xoh  theory  (or 
pretense)  as  to  M'Xiial  relation!*,  thouKh  either  chooMfs 
f«ir  her  main  theme  a 
love-afTair  of  the  p<ipu- 
lar  sort.  One  readily 
iH'lieves  that  men  lost 
their  hearts  to  Liinra 
Wilde,  she  is  so  com- 
jdetely  rharminit :  the 
irradiarice  of  Laura's 
iH-autifiil  soul  and 
Miss  (;ia.spt<jw's  bright 
iichievetuent  in  liter- 
ary technic  caune 
"The  Wheel  of  Life" 
(DonbU'dayj  tt>  shine 
out  among  tlie  novels 
on  this  season's  list. 
Mrs.  Ilapgoods  "The 
Eternal  Spring  '<Kox, 
Dnllield )  also  rouses  us 
to  m  ore  t  li  an  luki-- 
warm  approval,  ("on- 
M-ientious  riani  Lang- 

hatn's  fear  of  marrying  l»ecau8e  t»f  a  supi>oso<l  heritage 
of  latent  lunacy  was  easy  t4i  invent  ;  but  admirable  is 
the  artistic  conception  of  Clara's  worldly,  selllsh 
mother,  and  excellent  the  dialogue,  which,  though  life- 
like— and  therefore  uiu'i)igrammatic— still  renuiins  in- 
teresting on  every  page. 

Hut  ahis  for  (Jeorge  .Moore's  new  book.  "The  I.ake" 
^.\|ipletoiisi.  lietraying  that  gift^nl  writer  iit  his  worst  I 
IrresjKuisibility  denotes  the  conduct  of  all  the  char- 
HcterK,  irrelevancy  their  whcde  discourse.  With  singu- 
lar pers<inaKes  anil  circumstances  unhackneyed,  he  yet 
jontrives  a  teilious  in  lieu  of  a  .M-izing  story.  .\s(ieorge 
MiK>re"s  iniellectual  attainments  have  not  saveil  him 
from  failun*.  so  Krttlerick  Palmer's  high  abilities  as  a 
topical  writer,  his  meritetl  rank  as  a  war  corresi|M)ndent, 
can  she<l  no  success  upon  his  pi-esent  attempt — not  the 
first  — at  fiction,  "  Lut-y  of  the  .*s|jirs,"  printed  by  the 
.Scribners.  The  .Iapanes«>  liav»'  often  attracted  the  su- 
perior romantic  mu.se  of  .b)!in  Luther  Long,  who  now 
preM'uts  "The  Way  of  the  (J<m1s"  (Macmillan),  wheivin 
the  author  s«'ts  forth  that  ideal  s«'lf-abnegat ion  so  for- 
eign to  the  ferocioiLsly  egoistic  Western  world.  A  suc- 
cessful psychologic  study  is  Howard  Sturgis'  ".Ml 
That  Was  PussH>lc"  (I'ulnanist.  Here  is  one  "Mrs." 
.*sibyl  Crofts,  who  discnt-tly  retires  to  a  Welsh  coun- 
tryside after  her  London  "past."  She  im-^-ts  KoIhtI 
Ileiishaw,  a  rigidly  conventional  squirei-n  U-longing 
to  the  neighlHirhood.  At  first  he  shows  open  hos- 
tility to  Sibyl,  a  l)eautiful  an«l  charming  wonukii.  yet, 
as  in  time  they  l»econ»' closely  acquainted,  Heiishaw, 
though  knowing  her  history,  falls  to  her  fascina- 
tions. She  at  various  limes  avows  herself  oppos««d 
to  the  enslavement  of  marri.-im',  so  that,  at  last, 
when  the  siiuireen  declares  his  love,  he  adds  an 
unctuous  e.xplanation  of  how  she  has  gradually  con- 
verted him  to  the  unmatritnitnial  view.  Ami  then  that 
highly  respectable  English  gentleman  blandly  proposes 


a  convenient  clandestiite  arrangement,  which  shall  not 
Ih!  without  financial  advantage  to  the  Imly.  Sibyl'-s 
en«>rmous  chagrin  from  lieing  t«ken  at  her  wonl  leiwls 
to  her  abru(>t  decampment. 

Miss  FiMthingham's  "The  Evasion"  (Houghton) 

may  lie  nientioiietl  as 
dexterously  tiisplaying 
the  workings  of  that 
coni|)licated  tnacliine. 
"the  New  England 
ccui.science."  Two  love 
stories  of  lighter  tex- 
ture than  .Miss  Froth- 
ingliam's.  Imth  involv- 
ing neat  ]ileasaniry 
a  i  m  e  d  at  Hchola.st  ic 
loftinesti,  are  oflFered  by 
lieatrice  Harraden  Hn<l 
Mary  Tapfmn  Wright, 
—  see  "The  Scholar's 
Daughter"  (Dodd, 
Mea«l»  and  "The 
Tower''  ( Scribners  i. 
"I'am  Decides"  iAi>- 
pletonst.  the  Kjirune>!> 
shows  that  this  author 
E.  V.  DtMison  pnlv 


BKATRlnE  nAKRADKN. 


von  llutten's  sequel  to  "  Pam, 
can  Ih'  unhysterical  if  she  cluH>ses 
lishes  his  "  Angel  itf  Pain  "  with  the  Lii>pincott.s.  a  tale 
which  in  France  woubl  In- said  to  <leal  with  \v  hlij-lh 
(iuijIiiIh:  and  Miss  .'seawell's  "Chateau  of  Montplaisir" 
(Appletons)  lies  situate  in  that  very  country  of  the 
Gauls. 

liefore  quitting  these  bookH  de<licate<l  t<i  Cupid,  we 
must  praise  "The  Eternal  Spring"  and  ".Ml  That  Was 
Pos.sible"  for  a  quality  conspicuous  in  the  prize  novel 
from  Ijondon.  Mrs.  Hapgood  and  Mr.  Sturgis  mold 
tlieir  characters  impartially  ;  they  are  not  concer!ie«l  iu 
manufacturing  her<x>s  for  housemaids  but  in  making 
them  apfiear  as  they  might  before  their  valets 

THE  ARTISTIC  TEMPERAMENT. 

Tolnn,  the  Vfical  Iiero  of  Miss  Ilertha  Kunkle's  oper- 
atic  story  (Century),  observes  concerning  stage  people: 
"Xr>  other  cla.ss  hangs  so  on  news|Niper  prais«> ;  no 

class  is  so  self-con- 
scious, so  unea.sy,  H> 
little  happy.  .  .  . 
They  ar»'  eaten  up 
with  je^ilousy,  with 
ilread  of  slights 
fn»m  managers  or 
critics   or  imhlic." 
A  n  d  n  o  n  e  are  wj 
vain  or  egoistic,  as 
you  may  iK'n  ei  ve  by 
the  e.x  a  m  p  le  of 
Frilulcin  Mitteliiii. 
a  mlnniturii  singer 
past  her  hIiH>n)  ami 
elTicieucy.  threat- 
enetl  with  supenin- 
nuation  from  Vi<>- 
letta  to  Fri'ia,— see 
"  X  o  n  c  h  a  1  a  n  t  e  ■■ 
(Holt).  Pleahiiig 
with  his  representa- 
tion of  the  life  the- 
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FniiiiNiiitM-*-  (ri'<luc«"«li  fmrn 
"The  Truth  Aliout  Tolna." 


atric  in  a  Gerinan  provincinl  town,  nrnl  ftmiisin«  with 
his  crfation  of  tlie  volnbli-,  fiisxy,  wriKKl'iiK  Mitt**!!!!!, 
Mr.  OInisteil  atiiiovH  with  hiH  heroitie,  n  young  i>erson 
ill  every  wny  uiiinHpiring,  unsympHthetic,  uninterest- 
ing—thouiih  American.  Beside-,  why  disturb  the  der- 
man  artistic  at nic (sphere  by  projecting  tliereiiito  dliitc 
tnhrcrkllchcn  Aiiurihinu  r  f  Margaret  Potter,  at  all 
events,  does  her  1>est  —  wliicli  is  not  (he  l>esi— to  place 
Chaikovski  in  a  Hi)eciflc  national  climate.    For  her  ro- 

niant  ic  piirp'  »set«hecon- 
denius  "The  (Jenius" 
(MariHTs)  to  die  by  his 
own  hand,  although 
.Modest,  the  composer's 
brotlier,  ha.s  circum- 
stantially de.-crilKMl  his 
•leatli  friMU  cholera. 
H  o  w  e  V  e  r .  a  novelist 
must  not  \h'  cross-ex- 
amined under  oath: 
and  whatever  her  er- 
rors ntid  4lefects  this 
writer  gives  you  an  in- 
kling of  ChaiUovski's 
ti-rriblc  morbitlness, — 
that  mental  ntate  apt 
to  render  a  man's  com- 
pany intolerable  and 
his  comi»ositiuiis  hul>- 
linie. 

.\  rt  h  11  r  .'syni Otis' 
"."spiritual  Adven- 
tnreH"  (l)utton)  IciuIh  to  confirm  the  view  that  the  veri- 
table artist's  creed  can  Ih'  compresse<l  into  one  word — 
"I."  Ah  for  Symons'  Iniigiiage,  we  commend  it  to  Mr. 
Olnisti^l.  whose  Ktylistic  contortion!*  an<  ridiculotiH. 
"The Truth  About  Tolna,"  by  the  way,  the  renowned 
Hungarian  tenor  liimself  confessej*  so:  "The  Magyar 
noble,  tbe  iiispire<l  genius,  the  exalted  i>atriot,  the  re- 
mote, mysterious,  irreproachable,  unapproachable  Tol- 
na, is  a  flippant  young  Yankee  with  a  slangy  tongue 
and  an  eye  to  the  main  chance."  One  wislivs  Miss 
Huiik1e'>  cjipabilities  had  (Hiuale<l  tliobeof  Henry  HutI, 
who  painted  the  front is[)iece. 

SOCIALISM  AND  UTOPIA. 

To  Bome  worthy  folk  ignorant  <>f  its  meaning,  the 
term  "  !*iicialisiu "  sounds  like  "vice."  or  "crime."  or 
perhaps  "  hell."  Hut  let  their  false  alarms  be  ii»uiitjed  : 
socialism  lias  long  been  advancing  uimhi  us  with  the 
guvertimeiit  (lostail  service,  muuiciiMil  mads,  parochial 
churches,  public  scIumiIs,  fire  brigailes,  street  lamps, 
Mnsdiiic  «trders.  lalK>r  unions,  clubs,  libraries. — all.  in 
one  senM?or atHit  her,  socialistic  forms.  ( 'omjilete  s4H'ial- 
ism  ha.s  not  yet  arrived,  but  is  appnuiching  like  a  thief 
in  ttie  night,  with  one  leg  already  in  at  the  d<Hir.  That 
otie  leg  symlM>li3!es  la/ine-s,  a  ({iiality  of  almost  uiii- 
versiil  iK)sse-sion  ;  the  other  leg  signifies  uiiselHshness, 
so  uncommon  a  human  attribute  that  real  socialism 
must  tarry  long  on  the  threshid<l.  Tlie  author  (jf 
"Sturm.see"  (Macmillan)  point.s  the  shaky  hazard  of 
all  sticial  exiK-rimenting  through  the  vici.ssitu<les  of  a 
certain coi>iH'rat ive enterprise,  (jo slow  with  your siK'ial 
reforms,  says,  in  effect,  tin-  sajjient  Mr.  Holt :  you're 
sure  to  get  into  xonie  lue^-  you'd  never  thought  about ; 
especially,  don't  Inrlieve  fi>r  a  minute  that  a  lot  of  free 
and  equal  citizens  agreeing  to  work  together  at  a  job 
for  a  few  hourfl  a  day  '11  nuike  them  any  Ijetter  off  than 


IIEXKY  HOLT.  Al'THOK  AKD  PIJBI.ISHKK. 

they  were  liefore.  "No  in<»re  sense" — to  quote  a  char- 
acter of  this  Ixjok — "in  a  lot  of  nieclianics  going  into 
the  tin  business  than  in  a  lot  of  sheep  going  into  the 
Wool  iHisiness."  Anil  stating  clearly  enough  his  i  elief 
that  "Those  who  think  must  noverii  those  who  toil." 
Mr.  Holt  M'ems  to  de^jmir  of  any  but  the  vairuest.  re- 
nioleMt  moral  development  engendering  a  prevalent 
spirit  of  self-suppression. 

"•We  may  not  admire  self-interest,' continiUNl  Sir. 
Cidmire,  'but  civilization  has  never  yet  lieen  spelt  with- 
out it,  as  Mr.  Carver  says,  nor  has  any  man  yet  sug- 
gi'stetl  a  coherent  system  by  which  it  can  l>e.' 

"  'Not  if  you  put  altruism  in  place  of  egoism,' e)>- 
jecled  Hogjis. 

"'Well.'  said  Carver,  'that  job  was  U-gun  by  a 
pretty  ca|>able  hatnl  a  couple  of  thousjuiil  years  ago. 
and  at  the  rate  we're  going  how  long  do  you  think  it 
will  take  to  llni.sh  it  T  " 

David  Parry,  a  millionaire  manufacturer— Henry 
Holt  iH'ing  a  flourishing  publisher  —  makes  came  in 
riifht  witty  fashion  of  the  I'topian  "S<rarlet  Kiiipire  " 
(Holtbs-Merrill)  created  by  liim.self.  He  intnMluces  the 
simple  o|ieration  of  sowing  see<l  in  the  ground  to  dem- 
onstrate how  strongly  an  ideal  community  migiit  abhor 
exertion;  for  )N>hind  the  alignment  of  stoojiing  sowers 
walk  .several  men  braiulishing  severe  flagellative  in- 
struments destiiuHl  for  i»ainful  application  to  the  pos- 
ti-rior  i>arts  of  those  lacking  lalK)rious  zeal  I 

The  mature  millionaire  manufacturer,  who  knows 
little  alsmt  socialism,  is  crassly  .satisfied  with  this  Is'st 
of  possilile  worlds:  and  the  venerable  flourishing  ptil>- 
lisher,  a  cautious.  s<'ientiflc  inquirer,  thinks  the  world 
might  Ih-  improved,  but  does  not  much  want  to  try. 
Still  there  comes  another.    He  is  a  flerv  vouth.  He 
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lives  by  his  i»en.  He  li«s  not  )ia4l  time  to  lenrn  the 
opponite  Ni<le  of  anything;.  Ami  he  shouts  nluiid  for 
ininietlinte  exph)sioii  of  the  politiciil  niid  industrial 
stnictiire  now  standing.  Yes.  for  that  very  rea-son,  this 
young  l"pton  Sinclair,  with  all  his  ignorance,  exaggerfi- 
tion,  palpable  parti^mship. — Ixtausc  he  cries  ini{M'tu- 
ously.  imiieriously,  to  the  Wtter  suul  of  nian  for  light, 
for  chuuge,  for  progress,  for  the  dawn  of  a  new,  sweet, 
bU-ssed  kindne<«s;  yes  iHH'nnse  he  niake««  you  feel,  well- 
nigh  makes  you  wi'ep.  for  the  human  mis^'ry  existing 
through  greenly  commerce'  buying  silence  from  the  venal 
law. — it  is  just  Ijecause  of  this  that  his  wortls  must  run 
into  your  blood.  "J^turmsee"  is  deeply  philosophical. 
"The  Scarlet  Empire"  cleverly  satirical,  and  they 
|M)litcly  iK'guile  your  armchair  idleness.  Hut  "The 
Jungle"  rouses  your  wrath.— you  lo<jk  abotit  for  a  stout 
roiK-  to  hang  soTue  one  by  the  neck.  "The  Jungle" 
(l)iitibleday)  «les<TilH-s  lovely  Chicago's  dearest  delights, 
among  them  tender  Ix-auties  of  the  meat-packing  iu- 
du-'try.    Li>t«'n  to  this  : 

"There  would  come  all  the  way  l>ack  from  EurojMi 
old  sausjige  that  had  lx*en  rejectee!,  and  that  wa.H  moldy 
and  while. — it  woujd  Ih-  dosed  with  borax  an<l  glycerine 
and  dumj>e<l  into  the  h»pi)ers,  and  ma<le  over  again  for 
lionie  consnmpi ion.  ...  It  was  too  dark  in  the  storage 
places  to  see  well,  but  a  man  could  run  h  is  hand  over  t  hese 
pilesof  meat  and  sweep olT  hundfnlsof  thedriiMl  <lungof 
rat-'.  ThcM-  rats  were  nui-ance-,  and  the  packers  would 
put  poisoniKl  breiKl  out  fur  them;  they  would  die,  and 
rat.  brea«l,  and  meat  wojild  go  into  the  liopjH>rs.  .  .  . 
I'nder  the  system  of  rigid  e<"onomy  which  the  packers 
enforced  there  were  sf)me  jobs  that  it  only  paid  to  ilo 
once  in  a  l<»ng  time,  ami  amotig  these  was  the  cleaning 
nut  of  I  lie  waNte->wirrel<.  Kvery  spring  they  <lid  it  ;  and 
in  the  )>arrels  would  Ite  dirt  and  rust,  and  ohl  nuiis  and 


stale  water— and  e«rtloa<l  after  cartloa<l  of  it  would  he 
taken  u])  and  dumpe^i  intf>the  hop(>ers  with  fresh  meat, 
and  si-nt  out  to  the  public's  breakfast." 

Rather  than  now  stop  for  academical  platitudes 
upon  Zola's  realism  and  Rousseau's  revolutionism,  we 
prefer  to  give  a  wcond  quotation,  not  exalting  Dur- 
ham's saiisaties,  but  celebrating  his  fertili7.er  work-^ : 

"To  this  (tart  of  the  yanl  came  all  the  tiinkmir.  and 
the  waste  proilucts  of  all  sr)rts  ;  here  they  drie<l  out  the 
lM)nes — and  in  suffocating  cellars,  where  the  daylight 
never  came,  you  might  see  men  and  women  an«l  chil- 
dren bending  over  whirling  machines  and  sawing  bitsof 
Iwne  into  all  sorts  of  shapes,  breathing  their  lungs  fnll 
of  the  fine  dust,  and  dtM)me<l  die.  every  one  f>f  them, 
within  a  certain  definite  time.  Here  they  made  the 
bltjod  into  albumen,  and  made  other  foul  -  nnielling 
tilings  into  things  still  more  foul-smelling.  .  .  .  For 
the  o<lors  iti  these  ghastly  charnel  houses  there  may  be 
Words  in  Lithuanian,  but  there  are  none  in  English." 

Three  cheers  for  the  survival  of  the  fltte.st,  in  this, 
the  best  by  far  of  all  pos-sible  worlds  t 

America's  railway  kings  are  fit  enough  to  survive 
the  American  public,  is  the  evident  opinion  of  a  certain 
I>otentate  Indonging  to  that  dynasty,  who  says  in  "The 
Struggle"  (Wessels) :  "\Vc  have  controlletl  the  legal 
situation  very  well.  We  generally  defeat  .stich  legisla- 
tion as  we  don't  want,  ami  have  such  passed  as  we 
want,  and  we  don't  |wy  over  10  i»t  cent,  oi  our  (u-tual 
legal  liabilities  in  litigation."    Three  cheers  more  ! 

If  you  seek  comfort  against  all  these  vexing  ilK 
go  to  M»ixwell  Gray.  He  speaks  soft  and  low,  thus: 
"  Wealth,  briefly  stawnl,  is  natural  forces  plus  human 


illustration  (reduced)  from  "The  Scarlet  Empire.' 

"^i  litized  by  Google 
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effort :  capital,  briefly  stated,  is  nntiirnl  forci-n  plus 
hnnmn  efffirt.  Therwforf.  wpaith.  liilxir,  and  cupital 
are  nil  tbe  same  tliinit.  Tliis  is  ilie  failii  of  the  Broth- 
rrhtxMl  of  the  (iohleii  Rule." 

You  will  fltnl  tliese  ami  other  solemn  coiinsels  in 
"The  Greait  Refusal "  (Applelon^i.  But  "The  .luiiyle." 
rather,  should  claim  your  niiihtly  lei-un'.  At  mornitiK 
you  will  come  <lown  t<»  hreakfiist  cheerful  as  your  wont. 
HnniKly  cunliilent  that,  for  once,  you've  not  Iteen  fooled 
by  a  story-lxiok,  and  that  the  hriuht.  brown,  juicy  sau- 
vii;e.M>daintily  dished  iiphy  .Mary  Ann  contains  no  pos- 
sible particle  of  poisoneil  rat. 

After  all,  we  have  yet  to  st4ite  the  political  import<if 
'•The  .lunKle,"  unexpressed  by  the  author:  As  thiuKs 
an'goiii);  to-<lay  in  the  I'nited  .'^tiites.  durinu  the  twen- 
tieth century  the  now  exi-^linK  (tolitical  parties  may 
vanish,  and  the  most  powerful  of  the  new  factions — the 
N'ntional  Six-ialist  Party  of  America— may  call  a  Presi- 
dent to  the  White  House. 

PHILANTHROPICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Baroness  von  !<nttnor  was  awnrdeil  the  \ol)el 
"Peace  Prize"  of  $4<MHK)  for  her  novel  "Ground  Arms!" 
('•Die  WafTen  \ieder"),  of  which  A.  C.  Mc{  lur«  & 
Co.'s  new  edition  apj)eared  last  Febriuiry.  Totheprv»- 
ent  writer,  the  fact  that  the  liarotiess  ^ot  a  lar^e  sum 
of  money  for  this  Ixxik  is  totally  uninterestiiiK  and  un- 
important; he  mentions  that  fact  notwithstandiuK,  l>e- 
cause  he  knows  that  everylxxly  will  difTer  with  his 
'ipinion,  and  that  hence  lie  is  pr«>inotinK  the  publicity 
of  theKreatest  philanthropical  novel  of  this  (j;eneration. 
It  Hhould  be  enoUKh  to  s>iy  that  "(irouud  Arms!" 
pa.<iNionat«Iy  pleadn  for  the  alNtlition  of  war.  The  B4ir- 
i»nes.s  von  Suttner,  we  however  will  add,  means  what 
"he  says  ;  she  is  not  one  of  those  rixhteous  patriots  who 
iti  times  of  peace  declare  thems»'lves  opiM>s4-4l  to  war, 
but  who  turn  round  the  moment  their  country  lieconies 
embroiled  with  a  forei|u:n  power.  We  rejoice  to  wiy  that 
in  spite  of  its  Rentinient>i,  popular  nowhere,  "(iixmnd 
.\rMis!"  has  be«'n  sold  everywhere. 

That  noted  philant hnipist.  Lady  Henry  Somerset-, 


LAOV  Iie.VKV  SOMEUSKT. 


THK  BARONEtM  VU.**  SfTTNEK. 


vari«>s  and  emphasizes  her  warm-hearted  endeavors  for 
Ijondon  with  "  I'mler  the  Arch"  i l)ouble<lay >,  while 
Mrs.  Burnett  sfx-aks  pathetically  alwnit  that  city's 
breadless  ho|N<lesN  outcasts  in  "The  Dawn  of  a  To- 
morrow" (.Scribners).  (Jwen  Kihlare.  t<H>.  writes  to  the 
heart  ;  liim.self  once  newsboy,  dock  -  lalwin-r.  truck- 
driver,  atul  n«>w  an  active  director  of  social  reform,  he 
«hK*s  not  descriln'  New  York  t«Miemenls  u|Hin  hearsay  in 
"ThoWiMlom  of  the  .Simple  "(Revelh.  .S.  R.  Crockett's 
'•  Fishers  of  Men  "  ( Appletons)  jire  the  missionaries  who 
.siH-nd  their  lives  in  Kdinlniro  s  nn<lerworld. 

In  ciMisurable  contrast  to  all  thcM-  worthy  app«'als, 
Gelctt  BurKcss  puts  forward  a  falsely  philanthropic 
viilunie  calle*!  "A  Little  Sister  of  Destiny  "  (IlouKhton. 
Midline.    Here,  a  certain  .Mi-s  Million  scatters  indi.'*- 


res 
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criminatf,  lavinli  clmrity  wliere  it  is  not  netnltMl  or 
w  li*?re  it  may  lireetl  tliriftlcssii«fs».  The  nuthur  does 
wliat  he  can  to  foster 
the  vice  known  as 
"criminal  gooil-na- 
tnre;"  nntl  lie  spreads 
tiie  f<Mjlish.  ruintins 
ili»ctrineT/  ii*f  toLtirk. 
Besides,  all  the  epi- 
wsles  related  are  pu- 
erile. 

All  etliKHted  l>la«-k 
IliiilianV  ••  reversion  to 
type"  If*  most  inierest- 
in((ly  and  competently 
ftk  et  c  h  ed  hy  H.  (". 
Kowlaiid  tliroiiKh  the 
nii-ans  of  his  engross- 
itiK  tJile  "In  the  Shad- 
ow "  ( Appletons).  The 
neyro  in  (iue>tion  is  no 
less  tlian  a  descendant 
of  the  famous  I>e>»sa- 
lines,  who  nnule  himself "  Kmpemrof  Haiti"  in  1H04.  The 
Appletons  also  publish  Maarten  Miuirtens'  "The  Heal- 
er>."  telling alM)nt  a  sin-cessful  operation  on  the  brain  of 
a  lunatic.  The aul  hor  tloes  not  apjR'ar  to  take  very  seri- 
ously all  the  occult  Kcienceit  and  M:ientitic  occultisms 


OWEN  KII.UAHi:. 


tliat  he  marshalsand  parades.  A  rant  nrix  inilee«l  is  Mr. 
Mi^jhels'  "Cliatwif"  (Ilarpersi,  a  maupie  conversant 
wit  li  the  human  lan^uaue.  A  volume  of  sliort  stt>ricsby 
.lud^e  Grant,  "  Tlie  lijiw- 
Hreakers,"  comes  to  Us  from 
tlie  Scribner  estJiblishment, 
and  from  F'ranklin  Square 
— thoUKh  Uh}  late  for  tlie 
8i>ecial  notice  it  wonltl  «le 
se  r  V  e — M  r  s .  II  u  m  p  h  r  y 
Want's  latest  novel.  "Fen- 
wick's  Career."  Mrs.  Ward'-. 
place  in  KuKlisli  coiitem- 
jK»rary  letters  ami  .Mi>. 
Wharton's  American  rank 
should  prick  the  ambition 
of  tlie  writing  women  of 
lioth  lands.  It  was  a  wo- 
man who  prtxlucinl  the  lM'>t 
novel  in  either  country. 

last  year.    We  cannot  s<iv       ^      ,    ,  .  j 

,   ,       .  '         Fr'intisiiiiM-e  iredut-edi 

as  n.uch  for  t he  p rese a t  "Chiitwiu" 
si'uson,  which  has  never- 
theless bn>iiKlit  a  share  of  laureU  to  the  softer  wx, 
JUS  the  abi>ve  survey  will  have  maile  manifest.  Then? 
is  one  story,  alliideil  to  but  brietly.  nieritiiikC  fulili- 
tional  praise.— namely,  Mrs.  Burnett  s  "The  Da««  of 
a  To-morrow." 


OTIIKU  NOVHLS  KKCKI VHl ). 


Adventnrp*  In  Pondland.   By  Frank  Stevens.   A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurx  &  L'o. 

Bn»«'n  of  Mukden.    Hy  HerlnTt  Strann.  I'utnnnis. 
Hy  l.,ove*s  Sweet  rtule.    Hy  (t.  E.  .iHekson.  Winston. 
('««!  le  of  Lies.  The.    Hy  Arthur  H.  VesfV.  Appletons. 
t'atile  Hrands.   Hy  Andy  .\d«nis.   HouKhton.  .Mifflin  &  C'if. 
CliallenKe,  The.   By  Wiirrfn  Cheney.  Hobbs-Merrlll. 
C'liampaKne   .<<tandnrd.  The.   Hy  Mrs.    John  Litne.  The 
H<Mlley  llenii. 

flrcular  Study.  The.    Hy  Anna  Katharine  Green.   R.  F. 

FennotJt  C'<».,  New  York.    (New  Kdltlon.) 
Contrite  Hearts.    By  Herman  Bernstein.   .\.  Wessels  Com- 

l«ny. 

Cupid  the  Devtl's  Stoker.   Hy  Nellie  RIntthnm  Vnti  SliiiKer- 

land.   (inurantee  I'uhllHhinn  C<>ni|mny,  New  Yurk. 
lient'on  White's  Idees.    By  S.  W.  Bmw  n.   Muyhew  Publish- 

int(  Company,  New  York. 
Dmible  Trouble.    Hy  Herls-rt  guirk.  Holibs-Merrlll. 
K<l»c<' "f  Hazard.  Tlie.    Hy(ieiir»{e  Horton.  Hohbs-Merrlll. 
FnimHutof  the  West.  Hy  Henrietta  K.  Illm  kley.  Mayhew 

I'liblishintc  Coni|Ntny. 
(iirls  of  liardenvllle.  The.   Hy  Carroll  W.  Unnkiii.  Holt. 
IJreen  Flaic. The.  By  .\.  Cnnaii  Doyle.  Feiim*.  <New  Kdltlon. i 
Jaek  Derringer.    Hy  Hasil  l.ublsM-k.  Dutton. 
Kenelm's  Dfnlre.    Hy  Huuhe*  Curriell.    Little.  Brown  A- Co. 
I^tdy  Bobs.  Her  Brot  Iter,  and  I.    Hy  Jean  Cliundilln.  I'ut- 

tmni«. 

L«<ly  In  Waitlnu.  .\.    Hy  diaries  W.  Savaife.  .Vppletons. 
Laily  of  the  Decoration.  The.    By  F'ranri-s  Little.  Century. 
|,<>H«Ts'  Luek.   By  Charles  T.  Jackson.  Holt. 
LohI  Cause.  A.    By  tiny  Thoriie.  I'titnams. 
Malil  of  .\thens.    By  Lafayette  McLaws.    IJttle,  Brown. 
.Maitlaml  .Major  ami  .Mlti-ir.    By  « 'barles  Turley.  Dutton. 
Man  elle  the  Maid.    By  .•ifth  C.  (.•ofust«M  k.  Appletons. 
Mecliaidi  .  The.    By  Allan  Molvor.    Wllliain  Kltchie.  New- 
York. 

,Mi-»  Ni-w  York.   By  Kdmund  Blair  I'ant  ake.  Fenno. 

My  Little  Boy.    By  Carl  Kwald.  Scribiicr^. 

No.  101.    By  %Yyn>ond  Carey.  I'tilnain-*. 

On  Common  tiruund.    By  Syrtney  H.  I'reston.  Holt, 


PttKe  ."^tory  B<Mik.  The  I  fr«>!n  sirirles  by  Thomas  Nelson  Puff'- 
Kdited  by  Fnink  E.  .Spanldinu  and  l  aiherlneT.  Hr)c#. 
S<'ribners. 

Picture  of  Dorian  <»ray.  The.  By  O'w-nr  Wiide.  Brenlaiw'*. 

(New  Edition. » 
Pink  Typhoon.  The.   By  Harrison  Rol>ertso!i.  S«-ribners. 
Pretty  Ways  o*  Providence.    By  Mark  <tuy  Pearse.  i<tn- 

ninxs  &  (iraharn. 
Prisoner  of  (.Jrnith  Farm.The.  By  Frances  Powell.  S<'rihncr< 
gulckeninK.  The.    By  Francis  Lyndi-.  Bohbs-Merrill. 
Hancli  on  tbe  Oxhide,  The.    By  Ilenry  Inman.  MacniilUn. 
Ke»l  .>^aunders'  Pets  and  Other  Critter...   Hy  Henr}'  WVIlmr 

Plilllips.    McClnre.  Phillips  A-  Co. 
Keptlles.    By  H.  \V.  MeVli  kar.  .\ppletons. 
Kotiert  Louis  ."^tevenson  Reader.    Edited  hy  Catherinr  T. 

Bryee  and  Trank  E.  .S|uinldlnk;.  Scrihners, 
Romance  of  Two  Llvex.  A.    By  F'r.-inci^  .\.  Bryant.  >U)- 

hew. 

Sai  ml  Cap.  The.   By  Vincent  Bnt«  n.  Putnam*. 
St.  AbiKail  of  Uie  Pines.   By  William  A.  Knltiht.  PItk'rim 
Press. 

Sea-Maid,  The.    Hy  Ronald  Macibuiald.  Holt. 

Six  Stars.    By  Nelson  Lloyil.  Si-rlbtiers. 

SkipiHT  Parson.  The.   By  .taiue..  uuniMlcn.   Eaton  &  .Main*. 

Sohlier's  Trial.    By  tien.  Charles  Kinjr.  Hol»art. 

SiM-dnien  .Spinster,  A.    By  Kate  We^tlake  Yeiith.  (irilBih 

&  RowIhikI.  Pldlndelpiila. 
.Hnnuner  In  the  Apple  Tree  Iim.  A.  By  Ella  P.  Llpeett.  Holt. 
Their  Huslmnds'  Wive>.    Kilifed  by  \V.  D.  Howell»  •tiU 

Henry  M.  .Vldeii.  HarisTs. 
Third  Daughter.  The.    Hy  .Mrs.  Lu  Wheat.  Oriental 

llsbinn  Company.  I.os  .\nijeles.  Cal. 
Cncle  Zeek  and  ,\unt  Li/ji.  By  Hon.  Henry  C.  Fox.  Mayhrr. 
I'nder  the  Sunset.    Edite<l  by  W.  D.  HowelU  and  H.  -V. 

Allien.  Harj)ers. 
Village  of  Hide  an«l  Seek.  The.   By  Blnitnam  T.  Wilsoo. 

Consolidated  Retail  HiMikM-llers.  New  York. 
Weittht  of  the  Crowti.  The.    By  Fre<l.  M.  While.  FennfV 
Younif   O'Briens.  The.    By  the   author  of  "EllMh'-th'* 

Chlldr».n."   Jidin  Lane  Company.  New  York. 


OTHER  NEW  BOOKS. 


NOTES  ON  RECENT  AMEKICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 


OUT-OF-DOOR  BOOKS. 

(  t  AMP  Kits  mid  Camp  Life  "  is  the  title  of  a  sea- 
sonable  volume  by  Charles  Stedtnan  Hankn 
(Scribiiers).  This  is  a  cotiipilation  of  explicit  atiil  prac- 
tical directions  to  a  novice  who  in  alMiut  to  betake  him- 
self to  the  wixmI;*  for  the  purpose  of  shootiuK.  ll.-'liinK, 
or  merely  rusticntinK.  There  are  excellent  chapters  on 
camps  anil  cain|>-fires,  cnntp  cookinK,  what  to  do  when 
loM  in  the  ivootls,  «M)me  remetlien  for  sickness  or  acci- 
ileut-s  ill  camp,  and  other  topics  of  sugjfestive  interest 
to  intending  camiiers. 


Illu-MtrHtion  (reclucvd)  from  "('Hmp  KitH  and  Camp  Life." 

'•Three  Men  in  a  Motor  Car,"  by  Wlntlirop  K.  Scar- 
riit  (K.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.),  will  Ix;  most  tliorougidy  ai>- 
preciated  and  enjoye<l  by  traveled  Americans  Htid  e^^ 
pecially  l»y  the  rapidly  increasinjic  group  of  automobilists 
who  venture  in  the  summer  months  to  explore  the  far- 
fame<l  highways  of  France.  The  pictures  acconipany- 
ing  Mr.  Scarritt's  narrative  are  suggestive  of  such 
rctads  as  no  American  ever  saw  in  his  own  country — the 
siil)stance  of  things  hoiied  for,  but  as  yet  nnreali/.ed. 
Tlie  |)nblicHtion  of  Isjoks  like  Mr.  Scarritt's  should  o|>eti 
our  eyes  lo  the  p<issibilities,  as  well  ax  the  present  iletl- 
ciencies,  of  American  roails. 

BIOGRAPHY  AND  MEMOIRS. 

The  title  of  Mr.  John  S.  Wise's  hitt-st  book  provokes 
incredulity,  —  '*  Kecol lections  of  Thirteen  Presidents" 
(Doubleday,  Page  &  C'o.).  How  can  any  man  under 
sixty  years  of  age  have  iHTsoually  known  half  the  Presi- 
dents who  have  served  since  Wji-shinnlon's  time*  This 
is  the  question  that  will  at  once  occtir  toeveryUnly,  but 
whoever  is  sutliciently  curious  to  examine  the  conteJits 
of  the  volume  will  flnil  abuiulant  justification  of  the 
somewhat  sensational  title.  Mr.  Wise  proves  himself  a 
competent  witness.  He  had  hardly  reacheil  mature 
yearH  when  he  Haw  and  conversed  with  the  lirst  two  or 


three  of  this  imposing  list  of  Presidents,  but  he  use<l 
his  eyes  and  ears,  and  the  persoimlities  of  Tyler,  Pierce, 
and  Buchanan  impres.sed  themselves  distinctly  on  the 
boyish  mind.  Benides,  theauthor'sdistingiiished  father. 
Governor  Wise,  of  Virginiii,  was  one  of  a  group  of 
statesmen  who  iinule  Presidents  in  those  <lays,  and  the 
boy  grew  up  with  an  unusual  endowment  of  political 
information.  One  of  llie  tliirteen  Pi-esidents  of  whom 
Mr.  Wise  writes  was  Jefferson  Davi.s,  President  ot  the 
Southern  Confederacy.  Mr.  Wise  was  himself  a  Con- 
fe<lerate  s<ddier  throughout  the  Civil  War,  and  his 
reminiscences  of  that  period  have  lieen  given  in  earlier 
btM^ks.  Since  the  war  our  author  has  )H*come  about 
OH  thoroughly  reconstruct eil  a  Southerner  as  can  I>e 
found  anywhere.  Circumstances  have  brouuht  hitn 
into  frienilly. — in  some  instances,  intimate,— relations 
with  all  the  Presidents  from  Linroln  down  to  and  in- 
cluding Roosevelt.    His  estimates  of  these  historical 


Frontisplei'e  (reduced)  fr«)ni  "Tlirec  Mi-ii  In  a  Motor  Car." 
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characters,  expreflReil  with  tlio  titn)o.Hr.  frankne.<vs  atxl 
evident  sioceiity,  nuUce  readable  f  oot-uotea  to  history.'' 
"Memories  of  a  Oreat  Schoolnuuter"  is  the  title 
jriven  to  n  biography  of  Dr.  Ilfiiry  A.  Coit,  for  nvany 
yetirs  the  head  master  of  St.  Paul's  School,  at  Concord, 
N.  H.,  bjr  James  P.  Conover  (Hoaghtoo,  Mifflin  A  Co.). 
Dr.  Coit  wasa  peculiarly 


jOHJi  s.  win. 


suceestifiil  sehoolmaiiter, 

ami  Ills  ideas  of  what  an 
American  boys'  Hcbool 
should  be  are  clearly  ex- 
pressed ina  inagaBiaeai>> 
tide  reprinted  In  the  ap> 
peiidix  to  this  volume. 
Nearly  three  generations 
of  St.  Paul's  boys  honor 
bismraioryi 

In  the  "True  Biogra- 
phies"' scries  (Lippin- 
cot(  I,  Mr.  (  yriiH  Tawns- 
eiid  Bnidy  contributes  a 
life  of  "  The  True  An- 
drew Jaekson."  Mr. 

Hraily,  who,  he  says,  l)e- 
gati  ( lu-  St  udy  of  .Tackiion 

with  no  great  predisposition  to  admire  him,  has  become 
persuaded  that  lie  wa-s  one  of  the  three  great  Presi- 
dento  in  our  history.  Still,  he  haH  not  heN!t.at«d  to  in- 
clude ill  Ills  vdluiiif  iiiiicli  liistiiriciil  inatcriHl  that  tenil.H 
to  support  the  allegations  of  Jackson's  severest  critics. 
Mr.  Brady  is  impartial  in  his  presentation  of  the  fact-s 
and  most  readers  will  be  indebted  to  him  for  not  a  few 
facts  that  they  could  not  have  gleane<i  fmm  a  reading 
of  Partoii  or  any  other  of  .Tackson's  niinierou-  liinura 
pher.«.  Mr.  Hrady  ha,s  gathered  and  sifted  tiie  eviiicnce 
on  niany  ciintrovertwl  (lotntH. 

"The  Life  ard  Speeches  of  Thomaf*  Williams."  by 
Burton  Alva  Kunkle,  ha.s  Iweii  published  by  Campion 

('(1  .  iif  Piiiliulelphia.  The  subject  of  these  memoirs, 
wlio  (lied  in  IHTi,  at  tlie  age  of  aixty-six,  was  one 
of  tlie  founders  of  the  Whig  and  Bepnblican  par- 
ties, a  judge,  and  a  memlier  of  Congress.  Beginning 
his  public  life  in  IKW  as  a  Whig  orator,  organizer,  and 
editor  in  the  ninveniciit  atciiiiist  .Tack^uii  which  led  to 
the  success  of  ilarri.sou  and  Tyler  in  Mr.  Williams 
was  in  politics  dnring  more  than  thirty-five  yearn,  cov- 
ering the  periods  of  the  anti-slavery  agitation,  theCivil 
War.  and  reconstmetion.  -An  introduction  is  contrib- 
ut<  <l  hy  I'nited  States  Senator  PhiUnder  C.  Knox,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

WORKS  OP  HISTORY  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

The  ninth  volume  of  the  "Cambridge  MoiU-rn  His- 
tory"' ( Macinilhin ).  edite  l  !>;.  Drs.  A.  W.  Ward  anil 
U.  \V.  Protbero  and  Mr.  tSiaidey  Ijeathes,  considers 
'*  Napoleon."  In  the  nine  hundred  and  forty-six  pages 
of  tills  volume  all  the  estimates  of  Napoleon's  character 
and  the  valuations  of  his  work  that  are  worth  con- 
sideration hy  tlie  '-tiiilciil  and  general  reiMler  are  s«'t 
forth,  and  an  imimrtial  survey  of  the  facts  in  his  career 
is  presented.  It  is  admitted,  say  the  editors  in  their 
preface,  that  no  other  pi'riod  in  modem  history,  no 
other  great  historical  periinl  except  thone  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  .Tulius  Ctesar,  and  Charlemagne,  was  so  eoiu- 
pletely  dominated  by  a  single  personality.  The  fact 
that  most  of  his  life  Napoleon  was  hostile  to  Great 
liritain  cannot,  the  eflitors  alTirrii.  hliiid  Kiiirland  to  liis 
greatness.  It  was  onl}*  to  KuroiH;  iit  arms  that  the  cun- 
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quer(»r  of  Europe  Kuccumbed.  This  work  Is  as  typo- 
graphically satisfactory  as  the  rest  of  this  monumental 
series,  and  IsproTided  with  indices,  listM,  bibliographies 
and  chapter  division.s  s<>  as  to  make  the  ioformatioa  it 
contains  eaaily  aoces.sil>le. 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  Jew  in  the  history  of 
France  was  the  celebrated  Rashi  (Solomon  bar  laasek 
the  eight  hundredth  anniversary  of  whose  death  wa* 
celehratt  (1  -.  .mi-  nn m t hs  ago  hy  t !h- .Tc-wisli  «iirlil.  Tlie 
American  .Jewislj  I'ublicatiun  S<K  iety  has  just  brougbi 
out  a  volume  almut  Rashi  to  form  one  of  Ihe  series  of 
biographies  of  Jewish  worthies.  The  present  vnltmtp 
has  beeu  written  by  Maurice  Llel>er  an«l  trauslateil 
from  the  Freiu  !  1  y  Adele  ."^zold. 

At  a  titne  wlicn  Kgypt  and  things  Egyptian  are  com- 
ing more  and  more  into  the  public  eye  beoaose of  Loid 
Cromer'a  splendid  financial  administration,  and  at  the 

present  moment  be- 
(.iu~c  of  the  difficoll; 
between  England  ssd 
Turkey,  Sir  AaoUaai 
Colvin's  "MakinK  of 
Mo<lern  Egypt"  (Dut- 
ton  I  can  not  fail  t<>  In*  a 
valuable  and  ioterwt- 
ingwork.  A  seeond 
edition  has  ju«t  lieen  is- 
sued, with  niauy  por- 
traif and  maps. 

Dr.  Arniinius  Vsm- 
b«ry,  the  Hnngariss 
traveler,  author  of  •» 
many  volumes  on  Asi- 
atic .subjects,  ha*  at- 
tempted, in  bis  new 
book,  ••Western  Col- 
ture  in  Eastern  Lands"  (Dntton),  to  compare  the  rncih- 
o<ls  of  England  and  Russia  in  the  Mid<lle  East.  Dr. 
A'ainlx'-ry  (who  occupies  a  chair  in  tlie  I"rii\ersity  of 
Budapest)  believes  that  England  occupies  undeniably 
the  higher  cnltorai  position. 

An  historical  incident  like  the  accession  to  the  Span- 
ish thmne  of  the  French  Princess  des  Ursins  ha*  fur- 
nislied  inateriitl  for  a  well-tt)ld  "Story  of  the  Princess 
des  Ursins  in  Spain  "  (John  Lane),  by  Constance  Hill,— 
a  work  whhsh  was  originally  Isnied  some  years  ago,  and 
which  now  appears  in  a  second  revised  and  extendfd 

edition,  with  illustrations. 

.V  new  edition  of  Major  William  WikmI's  "Fight  for 
Canada"  has  been  brought  out  by  Little,  Brown  ft  Co. 
This  work,  it  will  be  remembered,  fe  ehielly  a  review  of 
the  cam[wiign  which  T^*stflte«l  in  Cana«la's  passing  fMB 
French  into  Knglish  hands.  A  portrait  of  Major-OeO- 
end  .lames  Wolfe  is  the  frontispiece. 

With  all  that  bos  been  written  on  the  subject  of  the 
Ciril  War  of  1881-65^  the  records  are  still  far  f  ram  ex- 
hausted.  Hardly  a  year  goes  >>y  without  sotiie  contri-  I 
but  ion  to  one  or  more  phases  of  the  subject  never  In-fore 
studied.  The  latest  work  of  this  charmter  is  .Mr 
William  K  Weeden's  volume  entitled  "  War  tiovem- 
ment.  FMeral  atid  State*  (Hooi^ton,  Mifflin).  Sir. 
Weeden  has  worked  in  the  archives  of  Ma.s.sarhn«etta, 
New  York.  Pennsylvania,  and  Indiana  to  go<xl  purp*** 
an<l  has  exploiteil  a  mass  of  imiM)rtant  nwiterial  ln'arink' 
on  the  actual  administration  of  governmental  sAoirs  in 
those  ?(ort  hem  States  dnring  the  period  of  conflict.  It 
is  peculiarly  diflicult  for  the  presetit  treiieratlwi  to 
understand  the  relations  during  thai  jK-riod  between 
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the  States  and  the  nation.  Tbe  comnJotlw•eHltll^  ehusf  ii 
by  Mr.  Weeden  for  study  are  especially  iiiten^stiiiK  in 
thi.s  re-npi-ct,  since  three  of  them— MnHsacluisett.s  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Indiana— retained  the  same  governors 
throuKhout  the  war,  while  New  York  wa«  (wrbaps  the 
best  e.xaniple  in  the  Xorth  of  the  ten<lency,  dnrinK  the 
war  ptfriixj,  toward  Stale  independence.  Mr.  Weeden, 
who  is  a  successful  Rhode  Islatxl  manufacturer,  was 
him.self  an  intereste<l  observer  of  many  of  the  event-s  of 
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which  hin  lKK(k  treatj*.  The  importance  of  the  supiKirt 
accordwl  to  the  national  government  by  the  loyal  States 
of  the  North  can  iiardly  l»e  overestimate<l,  and  yet  sonic 
of  the  histories  of  that  perifwl  have  i)een  written  as  if  the 
government  at  Wasliiti^ton  Utul  maintained  througliout 
the  war  a  practically  inde[)endent  e.xist<»nce  atid  hatl 
relieil  altxigether  on  its  own  resources.  Mr.  Weeden's 
iKNjk  sliould  do  much  to  put  needed  emphasis  on  a 
somewhat  neglected  asix'Ct  of  the  war. 

ON  RELIGIOUS  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  SUBJECTS. 

Some  year  or  so  ago,  an  American  girl  who  ha<l  l>e- 
conie  the  I^roness  von  Zedtwitz  was  reporte<l  to  have 
renounced  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
because  of  certain  inconsistencies  and  "moral  twists" 
in  those  doctrines.  This  latly  has  now  stated  her  case 
in  a  Ixjok  entitle<l  "The  Double  Doctrine  of  the  Church 
of  Komc"  (Revell),  a  little  vj)luine  of  only  sixty-five 
pages,  which  has  arouM-d  c<insi<lerahle  discussion  in 
feligious  and  philosophic^il  circles.  The  writer's  inti- 
mate connection  with  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  esjK?- 
cially  with  the  hierarchy,  lj<jth  in  America  and  Europe, 
haH  brought  her  intoclose  touch  with  the  doctrines  an<l 
the  inner  workings  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  there- 
fore she  speaks, — whether  justifiably  or  not, — with  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  her  subject. 


A  w^ork  of  scientific  importance  and  of  reverent  phil- 
osophical treatment  is  I^iuis  KMi^'s  "  Future  Life,"  an 
Fluglish  translation  of  which  has  just  been  brought  out 
by  McClurg.  Dr.  Elba's  "  Vie  Future"  has  creatcti 
considerable  discussion  in  the  .scientilic  and  religious 
circles  of  France,  anil  this  is  the  (Irst  authorized  trans- 
lation into  Knglish.  The 

Ixxik  is  really  a  plain  ^ 
statement  of  the  entire 


problem  of  future  life  in 
the  light  of  ancient  wis- 
dom ami  modern  science. 

Frofesstir  G  o  I  d  w  i  n 
Smith's  latest  volume, 
"In  Quest  of  Light" 
(Macmillan),  is  made  up 
of  a  number  of  articles 
on  religious  and  pliilo- 
.sophical  subjects  which 
have  appeannl  during 
the  jWHt  few  years,  chief- 
ly in  the  form  of  letters, 
ill  the  New  York  Sun. 


Dr.  Smith  discusses 

frankly  what  remain.s  of  irfiois  ei-b^. 

our  traditional  lielief  and 

how  much  .science  has  taken  from  us, — to  return  it  to 
us,  he  believes,  in  another  form. 

James  II  Barrows,  till  quite  recently  president  of 
the  International  Young  Men's  Christian  AsstK-iaiion 
Training  School,  has  bmught  out  his  talks  on  "The 
Personality  of  .Jesus  "(Houghton.  Miniin)in  Ixsik  form, 
considering,  in  the  eleven  chapters,  the  i>ersunal  appear- 
ance, growth  and  education,  intellectual  power,  emo- 
lioual  life,  and  will  of  the  Christ. 

A  thought-provoking  volume,  written  In  Joaquin 
Miller's  best  style,  full  of  his  highly  po«'tic,  »leeply 
religious,  and  altruistic  thought,  is  "The  Building  of 
the  City  Beautiful"  (Albert  Brandt,  Trenton,  X.  J.). 
The  frontispiece  is  a  Hue  photogravure  ixjrtraitof  the 
poet  of  the  Sierras  and  his  mother.  It  is  really  an 
analysis  of  "our  weak  human  way  of  living  the  Lord's 
Prayer." 

SCIENTIFIC  WORKS  AND  TEXT-BOOKS. 

At  last  we  have  the  Ixwk  of  Professor  .Jacques  Loeb. 
B'or  years  t  hose  who  have  heard,  through  press  and  lec- 
ture, of  the  scientific  discoveries  of  Professor  I^oeb  (phys- 
iology. University  of  California)  have  wondered  when 
his  own  authoritative  statement  would  appear.  It  has 
just  been  issued  by  the  Columbia  University  Press  (Vol- 
ume VIII.  of  the  Columbia  Biological  Series),  and  isen- 
tilled"The  Dynamics  of  Living  Matter."  It  is  really  a 
recasting  of  a  series  of  eight  lectures  delivered  at  Co- 
lumbia some  years  ago,  and  sums  up  the  results  of 
Dr.  Loeb's  researches,  particularly  in  solving  the  prob- 
lem as  to  what  extent  science  is  able  to  control  the 
phenomena  of  development,  self-preservation,  and  repn)- 
duction.  Wliat  Dr.  Ixjeb  has  done,  be  declares  in  his 
introductory  remarks,  is  to  prove  that,  while  under  or- 
dinary conditions  the  egg  of  the  Pacific  sea-urchin  does 
not  develop  unless  a  spermata/.oUn  enters  it,  "  the  ferti- 
lizing effect  of  a  spermatazoOn  can  Ih'  imitated,  in  all 
e.ssential  deUiils,  by  putting  an  egg  for  a  minute  into 
sea  water  to  which  a  certain  amount  of  a  fatty  acid  has 
been  added,  and  by  subsetjuent  exposure  of  the  egg  for 
alx)iit  half  an  hour  to  sea  water  whoso  couceutration 
has  l)een  raised  by  a  certain  amount." 
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PROrEHSOU  JACXJUES  IX>EB. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  Professor  I^oeb's  lec- 
tures appears  un  iniportunt  volume  by  Professor  John 
Butler  Hurlie,  of  CHiiibridKe.  on  "The  OriKiu  of  Life: 
Its  Physical  Uasis  Hud  Definition"  (^^tokt"^)-  Many  of 
our  rea<lers  will  doubtless  recall  the  iirtiele  by  Profes- 
sor Burke  which  appeared  in  the  Fort nhjiitly  Rcvlcto 
for  8ept«ml>er,  1«<I5,  ami  wliich  was  reviewed  in  the 
pa^es  of  this  maKa/.ine.  Professor  Burke  will  be  re- 
membered as  the  discoverer  of  "radiobes."  While  he 
lends  uo  encouragement  to  the  doctrine  of  the  develop- 
ment of  living  from  abstilutely  non-living  matter,  he 
iloes  go  so  far  as  t^t  e.\[»r«'sH  the  Indief  that  we  liave  ar- 
rived at  "ametho<l  of  structural  organic  synthesis  of  ar- 
tificial cells  which  partially  fills  the  gap  or  borderland 
Ix'tween  living  and  <lead  matter  as  familiarly  under- 
sto<xl." 

An  intro<luctory  account  of  the  present  state  of  the 
science  of  astronomy,  a  sort  of  vestibule  to  the  great 
science  itoelf,  is  Dr.  Forest  Kay  Moulton's  "Introduc- 
tion to  Astronomy"  (Macniillan).  Dr.  Moulton  is  as- 
sistant professor  of  astronomy  in  the  Utiiversity  of 
l'liiragi>.  He  lias  arranged  his  material  logically  and 
convincingly,  and  has  enlightened  his  text  by  many 
diagrams  and  charts. 

Dr.  Reinhart  Blochnuinn's  lectures  on  experimental 
chemistry,  delivereil  at  tlie  Tniversity  of  Kiinigsl>erg, 
have  been  collected  in  book  form  antl  presente<l,  with 
Knglish  notes,  under  the  title  " Intrisluction  to  Scien- 
tific German"  (Holt),  by  Fre<lerick  W.  Meisnest,  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  These  lectures  have  alrewiy 
l»fen  publishe<l  in  book  form  in  Germany  and  gone 
through  three  e<litions. 

"The  Vest-Pocket  Standard  Dictionary-."  which  Mr. 


James  C.  Fernald  has  c(im|iiled  from  the  Standard  for 
the  F'unk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  treats  of  the  orthog- 
raphy. i>ronunciation,  syllabication,  and  definition  of 
2rt,(ino  Englisli  wonl.s.  It  alMj  contains  some  mapt»,  listis 
and  other  encycloiMwlic  data. 

In  the  Lippincott  Kducational  Series  we  ha%-e  "The 
Recitation,"  In-ing  a  series  of  lectures  prepared  for  youriu 
teachers  by  Dr.  Samuel  Hamilton,  su|>erinteudent  of 
sch(M)ls,  Allegheny  County.  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  John  Kilward  Russell's  "Elementary  I>ogic" 
(Mncmillan)  is  a  c<jndense<l  restatement  of  the  regular 
text-lNHik  material  on  logic,  with  certain  changes  n.n<l 
omissions  in  inethtMl  found  desirable  by  Mr.  Rus!t«ir<i 
long  ex])erience  as  a  teacher. 

LITERATURE,  ART.  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

Fnincis  Wilson's  "Joseph  .TefTerson"  tScribner*)  i« 
more  a  collection  of  reminiscences  of  a  fellow-actor 
than  a  biography.  In  fact,  in  his  preface  Mr.  Wilson 
declares  that  JefTerson's  own  autobiography  and  Wil- 
liam Winter's  biographical  study  have  siiid  the  last 
wonl  in  their  resjiective  fields.  He  (Wilson)  has  ainiwl 
"merely  to  set  down  the  remembrances,  mostly  anec- 
dotal, wliich  were  nUne  over  a  number  of  years  in  coo- 
nection  with  the  subject  of  this  sketch."  The  volume 
is  i>acke<l  full  of  story,  incident,  and  i>ictures<iue  de- 
scription, and  tlie  text  is  garnished  with  a  uuniU'rof 
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very  interesting  pictures,  many  of  them  snap-shot  pho- 
tographs of  famous  i)eople,  byecjually  famous  people. 
in  all  sorts  of  unconventional  attitudes  and  circum 
stances.  The  spirit  of  the  genial  Jefferson  pervwies 
tlu»  entire  volume,  and  it  is  really  the  loving  tribute  of 
one  actor  to  another  who  had  U'en  his  ment4>r  and  ideal 
through  life.  To  me,  says  Mr.  Wilson,  Jefferson's  name 
was  "the  synonym  of  all  that  was  best  and  highest  in 
our  profession."  It  is  worth  noting,  he  says,  in  conclu- 
sion, that  the  creator  of  "Rip  Van  Winkle"  died  un 
Shakespeare's  birthday. 

Dr.  Paul  Carus,  ctlitor  of  the  Open  Court,  baa  col- 
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Iect«l.  wlitwl,  arxJ  publi>he<l  a  "  Portfolio  nf  BiuIiIIiIhI 
Art."  TliPM?  are  a  s«'rie«  of  liaIf-toiu>  repro<luctioiiH  of 
n-prv>ieiitMtive  liiNturical  aiul  iiioilerti  Uinlillii.Hi  inoiiii- 
ments  and  fanioiiH  jmiiitiiiKH  uf  HuddhiHt  HubjectH. 
Tlu-re  an*  thirty-one  jilatf-*.  a  niiiiilH'r  of  [laintingH 
represeutwl  Itfiiij^  \)y  Kdiianl  Uit>(ii'riiiaiiii. 

The  literary  executors  of  Koliert  Brownint:  havo 
iiiatle  a  volume  out  t>f  hin  letters  to  Alfre«l  Domett. 
This  volume,  entitled  *' Kolx?rt  Browning  afi<l  Alfreil 
D<miett"  (l)uttoiii.  Iwi'^  Iwen  edited  by  Fre<leric  G.  Ken- 
yon.    It  i)*  iiluMrateil  with  portraits. 

The  Brentniios  liave  lirou^lit  otit  a  two-volume  edi- 
tion of  George  Bernard  SliJiw'.s  "  IMays  ;  Pleasant  and 
Unplea.HHiit."  The  individual  title-pages  inform  us  that 
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the  firHt  volume  contaitis  the  three  uitplea!<ant  plays, 
and  the  8«cond  volume  the  four  plea.<uint  plays.  In  the 
former  category  are  included  :  '"Widowers'  Houses," 
"The  Philanderer."  and  "  Mrs.  Warren's  Profession." 
The  four  pleasant  plays  are:  "  Canilida,"  "  Arms  and 
the  Man,"  "The  Man  of  Destiny,"  and  "  You  Never  Can 
Tell."  The  typography  of  this  edition  is  very  satis- 
factory. 

A  short  history  of  lan<l>rape  painting,  from  the 
awakening  of  art  in  the  thirteen!  li  century  to  the  UMnlern 
revival  in  Holland,— this  is  what  Mr.  E.  B.  (Jreenshields 
has  written  and  calU-*!  "Landscajie  Painting  and  M<t«1- 
ern  Dutch  Artists"  (Baker,  Tayhtr).  The  volume  Is  lllus- 
trate<l  with  n'productions  of  the  paintings  considereil. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  three  volumes,  in  Italian,  from 
the  press  of  I'lrico  Hf>epli.  of  Milan, — the  entire  Italian 
t*xt  of  Dante's  "  Divina  C'onnnedifi."  with  explanatory 
notes  by  "Profes-sor  Kaflfaello  Fornaciari :  '  The  Purga- 
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torio  and  Its  Prelude,"  Iwing  n  study  by  Francesco 
il'Ovidio  ;  and  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  Italian  liti-ra- 
ture  from  IHTl  to  19(t5.  In  Italian,  also,  we  have,  from 
tb^  house  of  KafTaello  (liusti  (Leghorn),  Professor  (>U8- 
tnvo  Coen's  "The  Colonial  Question  in  lUt  Kelation  to 
Latin  Pe»)ples." 

SOME  NEW  VOLUMES  OF  VERSE. 

Mr.  Hermann  Rosenthal,  the  chief  of  the  Slavonic 
deimrtment  in  the  Astor  Library  and  a  fre<|uent  con- 
tributor on  Russian  subjectj*  to  the  Hkvikw  ok  Rkvikws, 
has  just])ublished  alj<»ok  of  verse  entitled  "Spiltherljst- 
nel»er'  (Strecker  uu<l 
Schrftler,  .Stuttgart). 
Mr.  R<J«enthars  first 
l)ook  of  iXH'ins  was  pul>- 
lished  in  hisown  print- 
ing estnl)lishment  in 
Russia  in  1870.  and  soon 
after  his  arrival  in 
.Americii.  now  twenty- 
live  years  ago.  he  imh- 
lished  a  German  trans- 
lation in  verse  of  Eccle- 
siastes  and  of  the  .'song 
of  Songs,  but  since  then 
his  literary  m-tivity  has 
Ijeen  conllnetl  mainly 
to  political  and  histor- 
ical essays,  and  to  his 
work  as  one  of  the  etl- 
itors  of  the  recently 
completed  Jewish  Eu- 
cycluiifl><lia.  Through 

it  all,  however,  he  has  remained  a  poet,  and  the  ptwent 
volum«'  is  merely  an  outward  expression  of  what  he  litis 
long  been  carrying  ah<iut  within  hin»,  as  he  says  in  the 
first  intnKluctory  poem  of  the  collection.  The  title  of 
the  collection,  "Late  Autumn  Mist,"  jHWuliarly  well 
descriljes  the  atmosphere  of  the  poems  as  a  whole. 
One  experiences  on  rea<ling  then)  the  same  fi-eliiiK  of 
melancholy  that  steals  over  one  on  a  l>eautiful  ilay  in 
OctolH-r  when  toward  eveningthe  mist  logins  to  gather. 
One  feels  the  spirit  of  a  mtiu  who  has  experienced  the 
sadness  and  disillu.sionment  of  life  and  has  come  to  re- 
gard it  all  with  a  philosophic  resignation.  Through 
the  experience  of  the  world's  sorrow  and  disappoints 
ment  the  i>oet  has  develojted  his  philosophy  of  life  in  an 
l<le«l  world  in  a  land  of  dreams,  or  in  the  stars.  "The 
stars  are  beckoning,"  he  says,  "and  calling.  With  us 
is  light  and  truth  and  eternal  jieace."  In  view  of  .Mr. 
Rosenthal's  active  interest  in  the  struggle  for  Russian 
lilierty,  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  the  poet's  re|)eated 
a.ssurance  that  free<lom  is  S4)mething  imi)ossible  to 
find  even  in  free  America.  His  disappn)val  of  cer- 
tain American  traits  is  manifest,  but  in  a  charming 
stanza  entitle<l  "Anterica,"  in  the  last  section  of  the 
b«M)k,  he  declares  himself  a  faithful  son  and  claims  the 
right  to  criticise  with  understanding,  because  he  loves. 

It  is  many  years  since  the  rending  world  saw  the 
name  of  Theodore  Tilton  on  the  title-jwige  of  a  new 
Isiok.  Mr.  Tilton,  however,  has  just  brought  out, 
through  A.  X.  Marquis  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  his  "Fate  of 
tlie  Mjiyflower."  a  p<jem  of  the  pre.sent  time.  This  is  a 
running  connnentary  on  modern  life,  with,  inciden- 
tally, an  indictment  of  modern  commercialism.  It  is 
well  printe<l.  The  illustrations  include  (as  frontispiece) 
a  iKJitrait  of  Mr.  Tilton. 

.  ,  .     ,  Google 
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Ti)  readers  of  magazine  verse  the  p^iems  of  Ixtuiso 
MorfjHU  Sill  ar«  fniniliar  and  Bmtoful.  A  collection  of 
the  latest  work  of  thin  writer  has  just  been  brought  out 
under  the  getienil  title  "In  Sun  or  Shade"  (Har|>i'rs). 
The  striking  poem  entitled  "The  Derelict"  is  included. 

A  collection  of  sonnets  of  real  poetic  strength  and 
beauty  is  G.  Constant  Louusl)ery'.s  "  L<j%*e's  Testament 
(John  Lane).    The  sonnets  are  arranged  in  what  the 
aulhnr  calls  a  secjuence. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  following  other  collections  of 
verse:  "A  Shropshire  Lad,"  by  A.  K.  Ilmistnan  (John 
Lane);  "Poems  from  Desk  aiul  Doorstep,"  by  Floyd 
D.  Haze  (Washington:  Review  <&  IIeral<l  Pulrli.shing 
Association);  "The  KubAiyAt  of  Hope,"  by  A.  A.  B. 
Cavaness  (.Tennings  &  Graham);  "Story  and  Song," 
by  I..ouis  F.  Curtis  (Chicago  :  K.  K.  Donnelley  &  Co.); 
"  Poems  of  Leisure"  and  "The  Iif)U(|uet."  by  (i.  H. 
Wals4»r  (published  by  the  autlu)r.  at  Lilxral,  Mo.); 
"Where  Pussies  Grow,"  by  Harriet  I^-e  Grove,  illus- 
trated (.Tennings  &  Graham);  and  "The  Vision  of 
Calvaire."  by  Archer  <le  Lima  (published,  in  French, 
by  tlie  author,  at  Lislion).  We  have  also  rpceive<l  the 
dramatic  |mems  "Augustine  the  Man,"  by  Am<^lie 
Rives  (John  I^ue),  and  "  Rahab,"  by  Richard  Uurtou 
<Holt). 

NEW  MUSICAL  TEXT-BOOKS  AND  SONO 
COLLECTIONS. 

"Elson's  Music  Dictionarj  "  isawork  forwhichmu- 
sicians  and  music-lovers  have  lieen  waiting.  Not  that 
there  have  not  lieen  many  other  musical  dictionaries, 
liut  this  is  one  of  the  first  successful  attempts  to  clav 
sify  and  revise,  in  compjict.  accessible  form,  the  musical 
terms  which  puzzle  the  layman,  and  M-hich  the  teacher 
is  constantly  called  upon  t<i  e.xplain.  The  work,  which 
is  issueil  by  the  Oliver  Ditson  Company,  contains,  also,  a 
list  of  foreign  composers  and  artists,  with  a  pronuncia- 
tion of  their  names  ;  a  list  of  popular  errors  in  music  ; 
and  a  short  Knglish-Italiau  vocabulary  of  musical  wonls 
and  e.xpresslon8. 

"Twenty  Songs  of  Stephen  C.  Foster,"  editctl  by  X. 
Clifforil  Page,  form  the  latest  numl>er  of  the  Ditson 
Half-Ditllar  Music  Series.  A  brief  biographical  note  of 
Mr.  Foster  intro<luces  the  collection. 

A  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  very  saccessful 
collection  of  college  songs  issued  son>e  years  ago  by  the 
Ditsoiis  has  just  lx?en  brought  (Uit  by  the  same  house. 
It  contains  all  the  Ijest-known  college  melodies,  and  is 
cimipiled  by  Henry  Randall  Waite. 

SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  DISCUSSIONS. 

The  first  j)ortion  of  an  elalx»rate  study  of  "The  Taxa- 
tion of  the  Liciuor  Trade,"  by  Joseph  Rowntree  and 
Arthur  Sherwell,  two  well-known  Fnglish  student.s  of 
the  liquor  problem,  has  recently  apjR'are<l  (Macmillan). 
The  pres<'nt  volume  is  concernwl  with  public-houses, 
hotels,  restaurants,  theaters,  railwaj"  bars,  and  clubs  as 
they  are  managed  In  Great  Hritain.  It  alMi  iticludes 
two  chapters  on  the  subject  of  licen.se  taxation  in  the 
I'liited  .States,  giving  the  varie<l  e.xiK'riences  of  such 
.States  as  Mii-ssaclmsetts,  Xew  York,  and  Penn.sylvania. 
Tlie  chief  purpose  of  the  writers  iti  this  volume  is  to 
sliow  the  inadequacy  of  the  e.xisting  scale  of  taxatii*n 
in  Great  Britain.  While  the  tendency  in  that  c-ountry 
has  Ueii  steiulily  in  the  direction  of  limitation  on  the 
granting  of  licpior  licenses,  so  that  there  arv  sjiid  to  Ije 
actually  fewrr  public-houses  in  Rngland  to-<lay  than 
there  were  in  ls«0,  there  has  Ijeen  no  increase  whatever 
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in  the  tax.  The  argument  of  the  Ijook  is  that  any  policy 
of  limitation  should  be  accompanietl  by  n  correspoiHl- 
ing  increa-sed  ta.xation,  since  such  limitation  must  in- 
evitably result  in  a  marked  increase  of  license  values. 

Another  Knglish  work  that  hasasiMK:ial  interest  and 
timeliness  at  the  pres4'!it  moment  in  this  countrj-  is  Mr. 
Edwin  A.  Pratt's  volume  on  "Railways  ami  Their 
Rates"  (New  York  :  E.  P.  Duttou  &  Co.)!  This  writer 
devotes  special  attention  to  the  complaint.s  made  from 
time  to  tin»e  in  England  on  the  subject  of  rates  and 
charges,  and  also  institutes  an  interestiiij;  comparison 
between  the  railways  of  Gri'at  Britain  and  those  of  the 
Continent  of  Eurojje.  A  series  of  photog:raphs  at  the 
end  of  the  volume  illustrates  in  a  striking  manner  tbe 
diminutive  freight^ar  equipment  of  the  English  ronds. 
An  appendix  discusses  the  British  canal  pri>blem. 

Professor  John  A.  Ryan,  who  is  a  priest  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  a  teacher  in  St.  Paul's 
Seminary,  one  of  the  theological  sch<H>ls  of  that  church, 
has  formulated  a  theory  of  wages  which  he  presents  in 
a  volume  entitletl  "A  T<iving  Wage:  Its  Ethical  and 
l-xronomical  Aspects"  (Macmillan).  Profess«ir  Richard 
T.  Ely,  who  contributes  an  intriHluction  to  the  lMM)k, 
characterizes  it  as  perhaps  the  first  attempt  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  toelalsiratc  what  may  lie  calUnl  a  Rotnan 
Catholic  system  of  political  economy, — meaning  by  thi.« 
an  attempt  to  show  exactly  what  the  n'ceive*!  doctrines 
of  the  Church  signify  in  the  mind  of  the  representative 
Catholic  wlicn  they  are  appliwl  to  the  ecitnoniic  life. 
Professor  Ryan  combines  in  this  work  economic  and 
ethical  arguments  with  those  derivwl  from  authority, 
and  while  Professor  Ely  admits  that  memlH>rs  of  other 
religicjus  IxMlies,  lx)th  Christian  and  Jewish,  may  reject 
this  particular  doctrine  of  wages  Ix^AUse  it  is  assumed 
to  rest  on  theapprove«l  teachingsof  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  he  bespeaks  for  it  an  examination  of  tli*"  ques- 
tion :  D«H's  or  <loes  not  this  doctrine  of  wages  rest  upon 
broad  Christian,  religious,  and  ethical  fouudalious .* 
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n  April  22,  tlie  ()lyinpi<r  CJniiu's  of  ItRW,  iit  Athens,  wen>  formally  oiwuwl  by  King  Ueorifi!  of  Greece.  Th* 
illnstration  sIkiwk  the  niyiil  {xirty  entt■rin^  the  St^uliuin.  KinK  (iiHirge  le<l,  e.H(H>rting  hiH  Hiater.  Qurro 
Alexandra  of  Kngland.  They  were  followed  by  King  Kdward  with  Queeu  Ulga  of  Greece.  Becau*  "f 
the  siicre-sful  part ici[Mit ioii  of  .American  athlet**H  in  thes*-  gameK,  they  were  wat<;lutl  in  the  Tnitrd 
States  with  the  greatest  interest.  A  full  account  of  the  festival  it»  giveu  by  Mr.  Jam«»  E.  Sullivan,  oo» 
of  the  American  cummi!j.siutler^  ou  page  43  uf  this  number.) 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


A  /^-^  mf   ^  ®  *  country  that  proviiles 

CmdUat    the  press  with  an  almost  unlimited 

S«»Mflf/«ij.  g,,ppiy       jiiatoriai  for  treatment 

in  sensational  form.  A  stranger  imght  well 
suppose,  in  reading  the  newspapers  tliat  makt? 
a  spewiftlty  o(  large  headlines,  that  we  Amer- 
ieans  were  far  too  tleeply  agitnti  d  liy  ter  rific 
events,  succeeding  one  another  witli  startling 
rapidity,  to  do  any  justice  whatever  to  the 
routine  and  coinnion|il;icc  affairs  of  life.  Ours 
would  seem  to  bo  a  laud  wburti  frightful  con- 
vnlaions  of  nature  were  varied  only  by  mou- 
strous  crimes,  by  lieartrendii>g aceiden(8,or  by 
fHscb'snres  of  polirit  al  corruption  and  business 
iniquity  too  dreadful  to  have  occurred  in  any 
other  p«rt  of  the  world,  ft  is  indeed  true  that 
In  this  great  country  nf  ot;rs  tl:f  rc  nrr>  cartli- 
quakes,  conflagrations,  torua«loc8,  floods,  and 
various  other  natural  calamities, — all  of  which 
Lave  visited  soJiio  part  or  other  of  America  to 
a  disastrous  extent  witiiin  the  past  few  weeks. 
And  it  is  true  that  wo  have  lynchings.  rail- 
way  accid^'uts.  dynamite  e.xplosions.  and  many 
(.fh«"r  drfa  lft;!  things  tliat  happen  tlirougli 
the  fault  or  mistiuing  of  men  themselves.  Still 
further,  we  have  from  time  to  time  disclosures 
of  ])reach  of  trust  in  hiiT'i  ofTi  ''-.  .nn  !  wc  hav«,' 
exposure  oL  law-breaking  and  serious  wrong- 
doing in  the  world  of  trade  and  commerce. 


^   These  thinirs  :ire  reported  each  day 

r.  f  a  Land     ,  i     ^    i  t 

of  Ptaerful  frotn  one  end  of  the  country  tu  the 

high  development  of  the  m<>aus  for  the  collec- 
tion aud  transmission  of  news.  Uut  it  is  aUo 
in  consequence  of  a  marlccti  preference  shown 

by  the  newspapers.  They  an*  edited  in  def«'r- 
euce  to  the  supposed  taste  of  their  n^aders  fur 
the  extreme  and  sensational  statement  of  un- 
toward happenings.  Tlie  underlying  truth, 
with  which  we  are  all  familinr.  is  thut,  in  f-yA" 
of  tiie  fearful  and  terrible  thHi;.;h  iltui  iutpp«'ii, 
the  country  as  a  whole  gro<>s  on  very  normally, 
doing  its  accu^stf  riu'tl  wfirk  in  the  usual  hours 
of  business  or  liibor.  taking  its  regular  meals, 
*nd  sleeping  peacefully  by  night.    Hero  we 


have,  in  President  Roosevelt  himself,  a  most 
interesting  type  of  the  American  nation  as  a 

whole.  It  might  well  be  supjH,H(>d  by  the  vis- 
itor from  foreign  parts  that  a  I'rositient  who 
dt>e8  so  many  remarkable  tilings  and  about 
whom  so  mticli  is  printed  every  day  must  by 
rhis  time  have  lieen  <1  riven  to  a  state  of  wild- 
eyed  frenzy.  The  simple  fact  is  that  the 
President  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  con- 
scious of  any  .ibnnrmal  conditions,  eitht?r  sub- 
jective or  objective.  He  keeps  liimseU  in 
perfect  health,  calm  mood,  and  cheerful  tan* 
per  ;  does  his  day's  work  as  it  COmeS  along  ; 
thinks  tlie  United  Sr.ites  of  America  is  a  conn- 
try  that  is  making  line  progress,  and  has  as 
little  to  worry  ai<out  as  any  healthy  and  vig^ 
orotts  man  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

.         If  there  be  anv  who  just  now  are 

A  Tim*  ,  .  ,       •        ,      .  . 

for       taking  a  depressed  view  of  our 
Optimum,   ^jiujrjcun  iify  a„^i  affairs,  let  them 

try  to  understand  the  Presideiit  s  jjoint  of 
view  and  find  grounds  for  cliei^rfulness  and 
reassurance.  Ir  i^  nor  wlien  evils  are  in 
process  ot  remedy  tiiat  tiiere  is  most  ground 
for  discouragement.  Again  and  again  tlie 
l»coi>le  of  the  L'nited  States  hav«;  in  times  of 
emergency  sbuvvu  themselves  right-minded 
and  efficient.  We  are  just  now  eti  gaged  in  % 
very  necessary  ami  important  tasi;,  indicative 
not  in  tile  least  of  .social  and  jiolilical  decay, 
but  rather  of  wholesome  growth  and  progress. 
We  have  recently  witnessed  a  period  of  enor> 
mous  increase  in  wealth  rmd  <;r(*wth  in  |)ower, 
oC  railroad  aud  industrial  corporations.  In 
many  ways  this  development  lias  been  of  in- 
cai<'ulablc  rid  vantage  to  tiie  country.  Hut  it 
has  been  attended  by  serious  abuses.  The 
time  has  come  for  the  correction  of  them 
iauits.  ami  it  hii.s  fallen  to  the  lot  Qf  President 
iiousevelt  to  lead  in  (he  work. 

„    „  ,     The  railroad  imsiness,  as  it  was 
Htm  Kail-      ,       ,        ...  ,. 
na4  Abuses  uevi'loped    in    its  earlier  stages, 

was  largely  speculative.    A  great 

part  of  the  raitro^  mileagor  of  the  eonntry 
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■was  built  in  advanci'  (  f  ai  inal  needs,  ami  the 
population  and  wealth  ol  regions  traversed 
by  tlio  new  lines  lia«l  to  grow  up  to  give  solid 
v*lue  to  the  trans])! irtation  properties.  Thus, 
the  railroads  trafTiikfl  in  lainl^,  promntoii 
manufacluriug  by  special  rate  concessions, 
inadd  bargains  with  grain  companies  and 
vutor  liiii's,  and  entangled  tbeniselves  witii 
all  sorts  o£  sido  enterprises  for  the  exploita- 
tion of  Uie  country.  It  was  ciutomary  to 
look  upon  railroads  not  merely  aa  private 
enterprises.  Imt  as  of  a  hiprlily  speculative  and 
hazardous  nature.  Most  uf  tiie  railroads  at 
one  time  or  another  went  into  bankruptcy, 
and  several  of  them  went  ihrf^tmli  rriftre  than 
one  period  of  receivership  and  reorganiza- 
tion. As  the  conntry  matured,  railroad  ])rop- 
erty  became  more  stable,  until  finally  the 
great  systems  were  well  beyond  the  danger 
of  serious  finanrial  reverse.  Business  inter* 
ests  all  ak>ng  the  lines  became  diversified, 
anil  it  was  no  longer  necessary  for  the  rail- 
roads to  secure  traffic  by  endoavoriDg  to  lo- 
cate and  build  up  particular  interests. 

Ihw  Atwm  catue  when  there  emerged 

the  clear  conception  of  the  railroad 

Outgrown.  ^  jrreat  necessary  public  servant, 
with  all  the  obligations  uf  a  common  carrier, 
and  with  no  right,  therefore,  to  discriminate 
for  or  against  any  of  those  whoee  Imsiness 
required  tliein  to  make  use  of  the  pn1>'.ic  high- 
way. The  wiiole  thing  has  come  ai>out  by 
way  of  evolution  from  transient,  speculative, 
iitiTiiatu I'r  «'i  iin! it i( iiis  t'>  thnsp  of  a  riper  period 
of  industrial  life  ana  civilization.  Yet  abuses 
even  when  natnrally  outgrown  are  often  hard  to 
destroy.  For  even  as  the  tree  throws  great,  so 
also  will  the  entwining  parasite  often  have  the 
stronger  clutch.  And  many  of  the  privileged 
industries  built  up  on  sp<-cial  transportation 
faviif.-  !mv<>  lnH'n  in  a  position  priwcrft:!  rtmngh 
to  make  it  dirticult  for  particular  railroad  cor- 
porations to  relinquish  the  rebates  or  the  other 
forms  i»f  favoritism.  It  is  i)robaliiy  true, 
however,  that  even  if  there  had  been  no  in- 
terstate commerce  legislation  the  v«ry  growth 
of  business  c>>n<litions  would  sooner  or  later 
have  compf'lifd  tin-  rai'.ronds  t<>  Ci'ase  Uis- 
crimination  and  treat  aii  cotniTh  fairly. 


The 


Ilowi  vrr  thai  may  be.  the  (lovern- 
tfwtrffmJiia/  ment  s  power  to  reguiatti  iuter- 
OwntAim.  g^^^  commerce  is  a  chief  correct- 
ing agency  at  the  jiresent  time  ;  and  it  is 
helping  the  railroads  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  shippers  on  the  other,  to  n^udjust  rela- 
tions on  a  fair  and  proper  modara  basis.  The 


strengthening  of  interstate-commerce  legis- 
lation in  the  form  of  the  new  measure  known 
as  the  rate  bill  has  been  shown  to  Ire  needful 
and  timely  by  a  large  number  of  illustrative 
incidi  iits  t'jat  have  had  their  place  in  tlie 
news  of  the  past  few  weeks.    It  is  not  ne- 
cessary here  to  mention  these  occurrences  is 
detail,  but  it  is  enough  io  say  that  many 
cases  of  railroad  discrimination  have  bees 
brouglit  to  light,  that  the  courts  and  the  In- 
ter-^tutc  Commerce  Commissiiui  are  dealing 
with  such  cases,  and  that  the  demand  of  Ujc 
country  is  now  for  a  thoroughgoing  refom 
of  every  abuse  of  this  kind.    The  stock 
Tnarket   is  always  a  sensitive  index  when 
legislation  is  supposed  to  affect  railroad  prop- 
erty ;  and  it  is  worth  while  to  note  the  fact 
that  those  who  hold  railroad  bonds  ancUtock^ 
are  evidently  not  at  all  afraid  that  their  iu- 
vestments  will  be  injured  by  a  stern  govpra- 
luentd.  application  of  the  principle  that  rom 
mon  carriers  must  deal  fairly  wirli  all  thnr 
patrons.    However  strongiy  uisnpproving  *'f 
railroad  abuses,  American  sentiment  is  not 
confiscatory.    There  is  ii<*  iTMpt.rtant  olcmc&t 
of  public  opinion  that  thinks  of  the  rale-msk- 
ing  power  as  one  to  be  exercised  in  such  s 
way  as  to  do  injustice  to  investors.  Whilo 
the  main  feature?  of  the  rate  bill  were  settle^i 
several  weeks  ugu  when  the  measure  passcil 
tlie  Senate,  there  were  certain  alterations  ssd 
compromises  ag-eed  upon  in  conference  coin 
mittee  of  the  two  liouses  that  caused  delay  lo 
the  final  enactment  of  the  measure.   We  sre 
fortnn.ite  in  being  able  to  present  to  our 
readers,  this  month,  an  excellent  article  from 
the  pen  of  the  Hon.  Charles  A.  Pronty,  s  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Interst.ite  Com- 
merce  Commission,  summarizing  and  exp'sir- 
ing  all  the  main  points  of  tliis  new  legislaliuu. 

^ If  the  railroad  buKine.as  wprp  fun- 

nail  road  m«n    ,  ,  . 

on  tht     damentally  wrong  in  this  countr}'. 

WN«pir.         ghotjij  before  us  a  very 

perplexing  nntlook  in  the  attempt  to  make 
things  right.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  the  rail- 
road intemts  to  say  that  they  have  essentially 
outgrown  the  methods  that  are  criticised,  and 
that  abuses  can  I)©  lopped  off  without  any 
real  shock,  and  with  decided  advantage  m  lae 
long  run.  Recent  disclosures  have  been  veiy 
embarrassing  to  some  prominent  railrMU':  men, 
just  as  insurance  disclosures,  several  nionths 
ago,  were  humiliating  to  men  prominent  is 
tliat  great  business  and  in  the  world  of 
ti  nance.  Thus,  there  has  been  brought  to 
Ijgiit  in  connection  with  the  Pcnnsylvsnia 
system  a  relationship  between  nflroadofici«li 
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and  certain  favomi  coal  companies  in  the 
bituminous  field  tliat  cannot  bo  comlenined 
in  terms  too  stronj;.  There  seems  to  liave 
existed  a  widespread  custom  of  distributing 
blocks  of  stock  in  coal-mining  coiiipanieM  as 
bonuses  to  railroad  officials  in  consideration 
of  which  these  companies  were  favored  in  the 
supply  of  cars  and  in  other  respects,  render- 
ing it  difficult  for  tlio  unfavored  coal  opera- 
tors to  do  business.  The  suliject  is  one  to 
which  we  will  refer  again,  when  the  investi- 
gation is  ended.  I'pon  evils  of  this  sort 
American  puljlic  opinion  is  now  thoroughly 
aroused,  and  the  Government  is  showing 
energy  and  ability  in  securing  the  facts  and 
applying  the  remedies. 

„       ^  Is  it  not  high  time  for  the  railroad 

Mao*  Railroad  .         ^.  i    i       i  , 

Hen  Learned  men  themselves  to  road  clearlv  the 
^*'''^"""^handwriiing  on  the  wall,  and  to 
comprehend  what  is  so  apparent  to  almost 
every  one  else  in  the  country  ?  Through 
their  powerful  influences  at  Washington  they 
sjHjnt  the  entire  winter  and  spring  in  trying 
to  obstruct  legislation  tliat  was  essential  to 
their  own  permanent  welfare,  at  the  very  time 
when  they  should  have  applied  their  energies 
to  setting  their  houses  in  order  and  prepar- 
ing theinselvos  for  a  new  pt^riod  of  railroad 
management  as  free  from  abui>es  as  vigilance 
couid  possibly  secure.  In  the  emi.  their 
obstructive  tactics  all  failed,  and  the  Senate 
it8(.>If  added  amendment  after  amendment 
to  the  Hephurn  bill,  to  make  it  more  sweep- 
ing and  severe  than  it  was  when  it  came 
up  from  the  House  of  Representatives.  So 
much  has  happened,  however,  within  a  month 
or  two  that  one  seems  to  be  dealing  with  his- 
tory rather  than  with  current  event.s.  Hail- 
road  managers  are  no  longer  disposed  to  be 
obstructive.  The  period  of  reform  and  re- 
generation has  fairly  set  in. 

.  "What  is  true  of  reform  in  the  field 

llf*  Insurance    ,      . ,        ,  .  , 

Stronger     of  railroad  management  is  scarcely 
thaniotr.    j^.jjg  j^ij^,       ^jjj^j^  financial 

and  industrial  corporations.  A  few  months 
ago  the  insurance  men  of  America  were  deeply 
alarmed  because  tliey  believed  that  the  public 
distrust  caused  hy  the  disclosures  of  the  New 
York  investigation  would  paralyze  the  life  in- 
surance business  for  a  generation  to  come.  A 
very  short  time  has  elapsed,  yet  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Hughes,  who  conducted  the  investigation 
and  aided  in  preparing  the  reform  bills  for 
tiie  Legislature  of  New  York,  is  not  only 
trusted,  but  highly  popular,  among  insurance 
agents  and  others  connected  witli  that  busi- 


HOW.  CHAKLKS  A.  PHOrTT.  OF  VEKMONT. 

ness  throughout  the  country.  It  is  now  clear'y 
seen  that  the  troubles  in  the  K«(uitable  had 
partly  revealeil  a  condition  which  it  was  ne- 
cessary  to  e.xpose  completely  and  to  reform 
thoroughly, — not  merely  for  the  protection  of 
the  outside  public,  but  for  the  well-being  of 
the  insurAUce  business  itself.  The  fierce  light 
of  inrjuiry  into  their  methuds  has  n-vealed  the 
strength  as  well  as  th«'  weakness  of  American 
life  insurance  companies  ;  and  the  discussion 
in  inaguzines  and  newspa{K'rs  throughout  the 
land  has  given  millions  of  citizens  an  educa- 
tion ii»  th<?  wh(tle  subject,  so  that  life  insurance 
is  in  a  strong<!r  position  to-day  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  great  conjpanies  have  all  been 
found  solvent,  but  there  were  grave  evils  to 
be  corrected.  The  case  for  life  insurance  re- 
mains a  sounder  one  than  it  was  before  the 
disclosures  were  nuide  that  caused  so  much 
sensation  and  for  a  lime  so  great  alarm.  It 
will  lie  a  good  while  before  the  {»rocess  of  re- 
adjustment is  completed,  and  many  otherStates 
will  watch  the  working  nf  the  New  York  insur- 
ance laws  as  recently  adopted.  But  the  worst 
is  over,  and  the  institution  of  life  insurance 
has  come  through  this  e.xp*'ri»'nce  as  a  stanch 
but  barnacled  ship  conies  out  of  drydock. 
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tliinj;  ugly  and  nnwliologonu'  that  he  could 
find,  in  order  to  shock  the  country  with  a  book 
of  grim  and  revolting  '•  realieni."  Mr.  Sinclair 
ctM  tainly  produced  the  desired  effect. 


MK.  UITOM  Bl^CLJlIH. 


.  .,  Last  month  had  new  sensations  of 
houtt  its  own,  and  tliey  were  related  to 
Senyations.  groat  meat  packing  interests  of 
('liic&go  an<l  other  Western  cities.  Tliere  had 
been  for  some  years  past,  at  different  times,  a 
good  deal  of  criticism  directed  toward  phases 
of  the  immense  business  huilt  up  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Chicago  stock  yards.  There 
had  been  bitter  condemnation  of  American 
preserved  meats  and  packing-liouse  products 
in  (Joniiany  and  other  European  countries. 
And  tliere  was  a  storm  raised  at  the  time 
when  our  troops  in  Cuba  were  fed  upon  thij 
so-called  ••emUadnu'd  iM'ef."  Not  a  great  while 
ago  the  London  Lnnnt,  an  important  medical 
joiirnal,  hud  publi.shed  articles  from  the  pen 
of  a  visiting  Engli.sh  exi)ert  strongly  censur- 
ing 8i>me  of  the  methods  and  processes  found 
by  liim  in  examination  of  the  food-supply 
sent  out  to  the  world  by  the  Chicago  packing 
houses.  There  were  other  criticisms  from 
tinie  to  time  ;  but  the  thing  that  aroused  most 
of  the  fresh  excitement  was  a  novel  entitled 
••The  .lunirle."  by  Mr.  T'pton  Sinclair  (see 
our  book  notes  of  la.st  month),  who  hail  stud- 
ied the  stock  yards  and  the  packing-house 
methods  with  a  view  to  descrifung  every- 


Action 


It  will  l>e  remembered  that  the 
by  iht  Bureau  of  Corporations  in  the  De- 
Goutrnmtnt.  partment  of  Commerce  aud  Lai^r 
had  already  investigated  the  n)eal  parking 
com]>anies,  in  view  of  complaints  against 
them  as  forming  a  monopoly  in  the  purchaae 
of  animals  and  in  the  shipping,  distribution, 
aud  sah^  of  meat  proiiucts.  This  investiga- 
tion of  the  so-called  "meat  trust"  had  not 
dealt  with  sanitary  cpieslions.  ]>ut  it  had  pre- 
sented those  interests  in  an  unfavorable  light 
to  the  people  of  the  country.  The  attack 
upon  the  packing  houses  containtnl  in  Mr. 
rpton  Sinclair's  novel  was  presented  to  the 
President  in  the  form  of  more  direct  and 
sweeping  cliarges.  The  Itureaii  of  Animal 
Industry  (Agriculture  Department)  at  once 
gave  the  matter  its  attention.  But  in  order 
to  find  out  in  his  own  way  what  was  es^i'ntial- 
ly  true  as  respects  these  matters,  the  Freg- 
iilent  aftiTward  asked  two  very  able  and 
conscientious  men  to  make  a  preliminary  in- 
vestigation antl  report  the  results  to  kim  in 
confidence,  for  his  own  advice  and  guidance. 
These  two  men  were  Mr.  Charles  V.  Neill. 
who  succeeded  Col.  ('arroll  D.  Wright  as 
head  of  the  Bureau  of  LalK)r.  an<l  Mr.  James 
B.  Reynolds,  a  well-known  memljer  of  Mayor 
Low's  New  York  City  administration  atid  ao 
expert  in  matters  relating  to  lal)or  an«l  social 
economics.  The  Neill- Reynolds  investigation 
was  not  exhaustive,  and  the  report  was  not 
elaborate,  but  it  was  sufficient  to  show  the 
President  that  there  was  needed  at  the  stock 
yards  and  in  the  packing  houses  a  far  more 
riirid  inspection  of  animals  t<>  V>e  slaughtered, 
of  nu'thods  and  processes  employed,  and  of 
jjroducts  to  be  marketed  than  had  ever  been 
known  in  this  country  before. 

Accordingly,  under  the  President's 
Beverii/g*    direction  the  Department  of  Agri- 

culture,  which  already  pt)88»^s8eil 
the  machinery  for  a  very  limited  amount  of 
meat  •  inspection,  was  instructed  to  draft  * 
measure  that  would  be  adequate  to  the  situ- 
ation as  disdoseil  by  the  Neill- Reynolds  re- 
port. It  was  this  measure,  Bha{)ed  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  that  was  placet!  in 
the  hands  of  Senator  Beveridge  for  introluc- 
tion,  and  that  hatl  so  remarkable  a  history  in 
the  Senate  late  in  May.  Its  formal  presenta- 
tion was  on  May  "21,  when  it  was  read  twice 
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and  reported  to  the  Coniinittt'e 
on  Agriculture.  On  May  *-'4. 
having  been  favoraWy  dealt 
with  by  the  committee,  it  was 
uniininiously  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate as  an  anu'iuiiiient  to  the 
ajtricultural  appropriation  bill, 
which  was  then  under  discus- 
gion.  In  this  form  it  went 
i>ver  to  the  House,  where  a 
more  powerful  opposition  de- 
veloped against  it  than  had 
been  expected. 

^  It  would  l>e  useless 
sttMorn  to  say  that  this  op- 
Oppo„t,on.  position  was  duo,  in 

an  improper  sense,  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  meat  packing  in- 
terests u{)on  nionibers  of  th<i 
House  Agriculture  Committee 
or  upon  any  other  members  of 
Congress.  The  President  had 
not  intended  to  stir  up  .'sensa- 
tions or  to  have  the  nations  of 
Europe  und\ily  excited  over  ex- 
aggerated charges  against  one 
of  the  greatest  of  American  in- 
dustries. It  would  have  been 
fortunate  if  the  Speaker  and 
the  House  Commitleo  on  Agri- 
culture had  promptly  accejited 
the  Heveridgc  bill  in  principle, 
taking  a  little  time  to  study  it 
in  detail.  Hut  instead  of  this 
they  took  the  position  that  no 
bill  of  that  sort  couhl  possibly  l»e  passed  at  this 
session.  The  packing  houses,  meanwhile,  were 
elaborately  denying  all  the  charges  against 
ihein,  making  hasty  and  futile  retorts  against 
the  President,  and  creating  a  situation  that 
was  just  exactly  what  the  sensational  press  and 
the  extreme  critics  like  Mr.  I'pton  Sinclair 
desired.  Then  it  was  that  the  existence  of  the 
Neill-Keynolds  report  became  widely  known, 
and  the  pressure  of  puldic  opinion  was  such 
that  there  was  practically  nothing  for  the 
President  to  do  but  to  send  a  special  message 
to  Congress  and  to  transmit  that  document. 

_  '"**       The  report  and  message  were  made 
Sptcial     public  on  June  4.     1  he  following 
extracts  from  the  Pn-sident's  mes- 
Bage  gtate  the  case  very  clearly  : 

This  reiwrt  is  of  a  preliminary  nature.  I  mibmit 
it  to  you  now  Ix^aune  it  aliows  tlie  iirKent  nml  of 
iinme«IiAt«>  action  by  tlie  ConKn-ss  in  tiio  direction 
of  providing  a  drastic  and  thurougliKoinK  inspection 


BON.  Al.nEKT  J.  BEVr.RIDOR,  or  INDIANA. 

(Who  intnKliuHHl  the  mvat-innpi-i-llon  bill  in  the  t^natc.) 


by  the  fwleral  Rovernment  of  nil  stock  yartls  and 
p4M;kit)K  houM'H  and  of  tiicir  priMliict-n,  mo  far  im  the 
latter  enter  into  interstate  or  foreign  coniinerce. 
The  conditioHH  Hhown  by  even  this  short  inspection 
tti  exist  in  the  ChicHKo  stt)ck  yanls  art?  revolting.  It 
is  iniiierntively  necessary  in  the  interest  of  health 
and  of  decency  that  they  Hhoiild  be  radically  changed. 
UndiT  the  existing  law  it  is  wholly  impOMsible  to 
secure  satisfactory  resultH, 

Before  I  hml  received  the  report  of  Messrs.  Hey- 
nolds  un<l  Nelll  I  hiul  directe<l  tliat  lalx'ls  placed 
upon  any  package  of  nieat-fooil  prtxluctB  should  state 
only  that  the  c«rc»i.s«  of  the  animal  from  which  the 
meat  wa.s  taken  had  been  inspecte<l  at  the  time 
of  slaughter.  If  insiH»ction  of  meat-f«)od  pntducUi 
at  all  stages  of  preparation  is  not  secured  by  the  p<i«- 
sjige  of  the  legislation  rec<»nimended  I  shall  feel  com- 
pelled! to  order  that  insi)ection  lalH'ls  and  cert iflcatcM 
on  canne<l  priMlucts  shall  not  be  use<l  hereafter. 

The  rejiort  shows  that  the  stock  ynnls  and  pack- 
ing houses  are  not  kept  even  reasonably  clean,  and 
tiiut  the  luethiMl  of  liantiling  and  preparing  food 
priMlucls  is  uncleanly  and  dangerous  to  health.  Un- 
der existing  law  the  national  government  has  no 
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great  that  it  was  certain,  when  tho  rresitient's 
tiie88age  Wfiit  in,  that  the  Agriculture  (  oin- 
niittee  of  tlie  House  would  lie  compelleil  by 
puhlit;  opinion  to  report  some  sort  of  bill  for 
passage  in  tlie  present  session.  The  commit* 
tee  proceeilecl  to  take  testimony,  au'l  its  bill» 
baseil  in  general  upon  the  Heveridge  aiiiemi- 
iiient  but  differing  in  important  ro8i>ect8.  was 
ready  fur  report  to  the  House  by  the  middle 
of  June.  Tlio  President  had  advise*!,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  lieveri'lge  bill,  that  the  cost 
of  needful  inspection  should  be  collected  from 
the  industry  itself.  The  House  bill,  on  the 
contrary,  threw  the  cost  upon  the  Govern- 
ment, and  proposed  a  yearly  appropriation  of 
^2,000,000.  As  these  pages  were  closi'd  lor 
the  press  there  was  little  doubt  regarding  the 
passage  of  a  bill  that  would  in  the  main  em- 
body the  President's  demand  for  drastic  and 
thoroughgoing  inspection.  But  the  so-called 
Wadsworth  bill  (bearing  the  name  of  the 
chairman  i>f  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee) was  emphatically  opposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  those  points  wliere  it  rejected  leading 
features  of  the  Heveridge  liill  ;  and  it  was 
eviilent  at  once  that  the  I'resiilent's  views 
would  be  strongly  defended,  both  in  the  de- 
bate and  in  the  voting,  before  a  bill  could  I>as8 


A  .S'AUSRATINO  JOB,  BtH*  IT  Mt'HT  UB  DOKK. 

(President  R<jo>,evelt  takt'H  hold  of  the  investitjHtlnit  inuck-ruke  hinitM.-lf  in  the  packinK-house  BcsndaL) 

Friini  tlic  .s"<i/Mnl<jy  tSMtt  (I'tiva). 


power  to  enforce  in8f»ection  of  the  manj'  forms  of 
prei>Hr<*(l  tiieHt-footi  proilucts  that  art*  dtiily  K<'ii>K 
from  the  piic-kiiiK  hoiise.s  into  iuter.stHKM-uinmeriu!. 
Owing  to  Hit  iniuleiiUHtc*  appropriHtiuii.  ttie  Departs 
meat  of  AKriculture  is  not  even  able  to  place  iii- 
Mpectors  ill  all  estahlishment.H  de^iriiiK  them.  The 
present  law  proliibits  t  he  Nliipmerit  of  uiiiii»i»ecteii 
meat  to  foreign  eouiitries,  i»nt  tliere  no  provision 
forl>idillnK  tlie  shipment  of  i>nin>[H>cte(l  nieatM  in  in- 
terstate  commerce,  and  thus  tlie  nveiiiies  of  iuter- 
htnte  commerce  iire  left  opiMi  to  tnilflc  in  diseasiMl  or 
spoiled  meats.  If,  as  has  l)een  ulleKed  on  M-eminKl}' 
giMxl  authority,  fiirther  evils  e.xist,  s»ich  as  the  im- 
proper use  of  chemicals  and  dyes,  the  Government 
lacks  power  to  reme«ly  them.  A  law  is  needed  which 
will  enable  the  ins|H*ct'Ors  of  the  KM'ier'iI  i|f(»v«riin>ent 
to  inspect  and  supervise  from  the  hoof  to  tiie  cm\ 
the  preparation  of  tiie  meat-food  prinluct.  Tlie 
evil  seems  to  be  umch  less  in  the  sale  t)f  dressed 
car(!Hsses  than  in  the  s«ile  of  canne<l  an<l  other 
prejjare*!  pro<J  ^fs. 

»^  »  ■  .   .  •      President  ended  his  message 

The  Reluctant  ,  i    •   ■  i  ,  , 

Wad^aiotth  US'  ad  Vising  the  jiassage  of  wlial 
Comm.ttr^.   ^.'^^  .. ,„i„„,j, jy  i,-„own  as  the  M.-v- 

eri<lge  amendment."  While,  as  already  stated, 
the  report  of  Messrs.  Ueynolds  and  Neill  was 
not  e.xhaustive.  it  was  sudicient,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  other  testimony,  to  justify  the 
President's  message.  Furthermore,  the  agi- 
tation throughout  the  country  had  l>ecome  so 
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the  Honse  of  Rpprosontatives  and  proceeil  to 
the  conference  8tag<-.  A  notlier  tiling;  was  equal- 
ly plain. — namely,  thi'  tremenii(<U8  strt-iigth 
with  which  the  country.  rt'p:ariiU*ss  of  party, 
was  upholding  the  rn-sident's  position. 

a  .      Whihi  the  rush  with  which  the 

Tm»  raentrs  i  ■  i 

anrf       gnat  packing  houses  proceeded  to 
Their  Pot  ley.  ^j^^.  g^^^p  ij  jninfectants.  pidnt.  and 

whitt'wash.  and  otherwise  to  remedy  the  more 
obvious  of  tlie  CDmplaints  made  agiiinst  tiiem, 
would  liavo  be<'n  amusing  V)Ut  for  tlio  ex- 
tremely serious  aspects  of  the  whole  business, 
these  huge  interests  felt  themselves  too  much 
aggrieved  for  a  time  to  see  clearly  tlie  true 


r        ■       •  !  ^■«.  1  ri.lct>.."-<l.N.  1 

Mil.  JAMt>  H.  Kr.T!«Ol.rM».  OK  SEW  YORK. 

course  for  iheni  to  pursue.  They  failed  to 
understaml  that.under  existingoircumstances. 
the  more  sweeping  and  searching  the  pro- 
esses  employed  by  the  Government  umler 
the  Beveridge  bill  the  belter  in  the  i'nd  for 
tlieir  tljreatened  pocketlK^oks.  Thus,  tlie 
small  head  tax  on  each  animal  in9j>ected  would 
have  been  nothing  to  pay  in  comparisou  with 
tlie  value  to  the  packers  of  the  Government's 
stamp  of  approval  on  their  food  products  after 
drastic  post-mortem  and  ante  mortem  ius{)ec- 
tions  and  tests.  Tlu-re  is  really  no  belter 
argument  for  the  great  American  corpora- 
tions, as  respects  their  general  goo<l  charac- 
ter, than  the  way  in  which  they  survive  the 
serious   mistakes   they  so   often    fall  into 


MR.  OriARLEii  P.  NKILL.. 

(United  Htatcn  ('oiiimiiwliiiier  of  Labor.) 

when  subjected  to  criticism.  There  may  have 
been  a  |>eriod  when  the  worst  tricks  of  the 
trade  were  profitaMe  to  a  few  pa<-ki'rs.  Hut 
they  ttuglit  to  have  known  that  when  at  last 
exposure  came  and  the  puluic  was  aroused  the 
further  profit  must  all  lie,  not  only  in  aban- 
doning those  trick.s,  but  in  securing  the  im- 
mense prestige  to  bo  conferred  upon  them  by 
having  the  United  ^^tali-s  (iovernment  watch 
them  in  all  their  jirocesses  and  give  them 
Its  lubi'ls  and  c<'rli(i<'ales  a.s  a  guarantee  of 
'the  fine  quality  of  their  products.  The  un- 
aide<l  instinct  of  the  plain  business  man  iiught 
see  ihis  sort  of  thing  clearly  ;  but  at  critical 
moments  which  call  for  common  sense,  the 
fatal  bane  of  the  business  man  is  sometimes 
the  le^al  advice  he  follows.  The  packers  were 
advised  to  make  bold  d«'nial.  to  cast  reflec- 
tions upon  the  CJovernment's  invt'stigators, 
and  to  circulate  r«'p«)rts  to  the  elT»'ct  tiiut  the 
I'resideiit  himself  '•  had  it  in  ior them 
through  nuUives  of  a  i>ersonal  sort.  Ail  of 
which,  of  cours»'.  was  only  making  matU;r8 
worse  for  themselves. 

„  The  underlving  fact  is  that  we  are 

How  Things    ...  '       •    i  i 

Wtrr  in  0(/i«r  liviug  lu  a  |i<'riod  that  18  growing 
careful  anil  fastidious.    Mad  as  may 
have  lieen  the  conditions  in  these  great  |»acking 
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hon8r'8..tlie  fooil-supply  of  i\w  country  is  pro- 
(1uc<mI  un<l»'r  coiulitinns  far  iiKin'  wliolcsntno 
than  those  tliat  prt- vailed  a  fieiieration  ago. 
This  is  not  to  apologize  for  existing  evils,  but 
to  pay  duo  deference  to  ]ilain  truth.  The 
great  packing  housi's  are  a  coinparalively  re- 
cent creation.  They  have  l<eon  tioing  Imsi- 
ness  under  a  certain  amount  of  State  inspec- 
tion. nn<i  a  limited  inspection  at  the  hands  of 
the  United  States  liovernment  to  meet  e.xport 
conditions  created  by  European  laws.  Before 
tlie  day  of  the  great  packing  liouses.  innumer- 
able local  slaughterhouses  existed  everywhere 
in  tlie  land.  The  conditions  existing  in  a 
majority  of  these  local  slaughterhouses  were 


C«|iyrit!ht.  iv>*,  liy  U  inter « ■  o-l  A  I'  ii  ilf  r» .«  <l ,  N .  V .  ^ 
HON.  JAMEH  A.  WtUK)N. 

(Unlte<l  Stnti'H  Sfirt-tury  of  ARrtculture.) 

far  more  unsanitary  than  those  under  which 
cattle  and  hogs  are  preparetl  for  the  meat 
market  Vty  the  large  estal'lishments  that  now 
control  the  trade.  Furthermore,  under  the 
old  system  tlio  op|>ortunity  for  the  slaughter 
of  diseast>d  and  unfit  animals  was  vastly  great- 
er than  untler  the  present  system. 

rhvsicians  of  age  and  experience 

Kit*  of  the         •'       .  .,,  ,  .  .  . 

HoJrrn     everywhere  will  bear  out  the  state- 

Atyattwr.  „)g,jt,  [Xmi  cases  of  illness  resulting 
from  the  consumption  of  tainted  or  unwhole- 
some animal  food  were  far  more  nutncrous 
Wfore  tlie  era  of  the  large  packing  houses, 
with  their  refrigerating  systems,  than  at  the 


present  time.  So  frightful  were  the  evils 
resulting  from  the  prevalence  in  Kurop<«an 
towns  and  cities  of  innumera)>le  small  slaugh- 
terhouses that  they  have  been  almost  univer- 
sally abolished  hy  law.  to  be  replaced  l«y 
large  pul>lic  abattoirs  of  model  construction 
anti  appointments,  in  wliich  every  process 
and  every  detail  comes  under  the  most  rigid 
and  expert  scientific  supervision  by  the  autii<ir- 
ities.  This  has  gone  hand-in-hand  with  anal- 
ogous movements  in  the  direction  of  great 
public  market-houses,  wliere  nil  sorts  of  foo<l 
proilucts  come  under  in8j>ection  and — most 
important  of  all — witli  the  movenjent  for 
thoroughgoing  insi>e("tion  and  control  c»f  the 
milk-supply.  The  result  has  l)een  the  savins 
of  the  lives  of  millions  of  infants  and  ^niall 
children,  and  the  marked  decline  of  the  aver- 
age yearly  death  rate.  Conditions  in  this 
country  are  so  different  from  those  of  Eur<ii»e 
that  the  munici[ial  abattoir  system  would  not 
liave  nu'tour  needs,  but  the  tendency  is  similar. 
The  meat  packing  business  had  grown  up  as 
a  great  interstate  industry,  witli  its  agencies 
and  branches  and  its  refrigerator  plants  in 
every  important  city  or  town  in  the  whole 
country.  Thus,  the  local  slaughterhouses  for 
the  most  part  disapi)eared,  through  the  pres- 
sure of  a  superior  kind  of  competition.  There 
nuiy  prove  yet  to  be  some  field  in  this  coun- 
try for  the  public  aViattoir.  Hut  while  that 
question  may  come  under  discussion,  we  have 
an  immediate  duty,  and  a  very  obvious  one. 
We  must  adopt  and  apply  the  njost  rigid  sort 
of  inspection,  in  the  existing  }>acking  houses, 
to  the  animal  products  that  are  distributed 
as  food,  and  that  enter  into  what  is  known  as 
interstate  commerce.  The  iuilivi.'ual  States 
and  the  municipal  governments  w.'l  mean- 
while, in  so  far  as  they  are  able  and  enlight- 
ened, a[iply  similar  methods  of  ins{>ectii.n  to 
the  meal-supplies  that  do  not  cross  the  l>oi»n- 
daries  of  the  State  and  ther«'fore  do  not  come 
within  the  sphere  of  the  national  govern- 
ment's power  to  regulate. 

„    ^  -      For  the  time  Ixdng  there  has  been 

Horn  to  Satte  ,         .  ~  .  , 

th»  Allied  a  tremendous  falling  off  in  the  sale 
interettt.  caiuu'd  iiieats  aiid  certain  other 
packing-house  products,  and  the  season  has 
been  propitious  for  the  market  gard«'ner.  The 
live-stock  interests  of  the  West  at  first  took 
serious  alarm  and  adopted  the  hasty  view 
that  they  would  promote  their  own  welfare 
by  sending  their  lawyers  and  influential  peo- 
ple to  Washington  to  help  fight  the  President 
ami  his  proposed  legislation.  Hut  the  natural 
good  sense  of  the  stock  farmers  and  cattle  men 
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began  to  assert  itself  vory  rapi^lly.  Many  <»f 
tliein,  at  least.  disrovMTed  that  the  rifsiilent 
was  in  fact  fijjhtin};  their  battle  for  them. 
Kvcryhody  comtnercially  concerned  in  the 
business  of  supplying  bei^f  or  pork  or  other 
meat  products  to  the  public  ought  now  to 
uniierstand  that  sanitary  methods  and  gov- 
ernmental supervision  aru  essential  tu  the 
prosfMirity  of  the  trade. 

The  irreat  packers  of  Chicago  and 
Moari  Packing  the  Other  \\  estern  cities  have  im- 
Houits!  license  resources  of  caj)ital.  They 
have  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  in  advertis- 
ing some  of  their  products.  It  is  alisurd  to 
say  tliat  they  have  been  engageil  principally 
in  selling  unwholesome  or  poisoned  food  to 
the  public.  They  will  not  have  to  revolution- 
ize their  business  to  make  it  so  wholesome  as 
to  meet  c'very  fair  criticism.  Their  Ix'st  jios- 
sible  advertisement  now  would  be  to  use  some 
of  their  resources  in  putting  their  establish- 


ments into  the  most  perfect  possible  condi- 
tions from  the  sanitary  standpoint.  ?^or  in- 
stance, in  place  of  damp  and  rotting  wood, 
It't  them  use  white  glazed  tiles.  Let  every 
employee  pass  to  his  wi>rk  through  a  com- 
pulsory shower-batli  establishment,  emerging 
with  garments  immaculate  from  tlie  laundry 
branch  of  the  institution.  It  is  jH'rfectly  fea- 
sible to  put  the  business  of  the  packing  houses 
upon  a  basis  of  this  sort  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  and  thus  to  turn  criticism  into  praise, 
and  harmful  notoriety  into  profitable  advertis- 
ing. The  thing  is  so  easy  that  not  to  do  it 
would  imply  a  lack  uf  ordinary  judgment 
and  perception. 

It  is  natural  enough  that  tliere 
9""!!,''"  should  bi*  some  anxiety  about  the 
effect  of  all  these  disclosures  upon 
the  .American  e.xport  trade  in  dresseil  l)eef 
and  other  provisions.    There  lias,  of  course, 
been  a  great  outcry  raised  in  the  European 
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newspapers  for  somo  weoks  past.  But  tlie 
worst  is  knuwn  alread]r>  and  the  reaction  will 
at't  in.  The  agitation  about  American  pro- 
visions has  (juickoued  the  zt-al  of  tliose  charged 
•with  invest i^'atiiig  supplit-s  of  home  origin  ; 
and  in  England,  fur  example,  they  Lad  dis* 
eoveTed  by  the  middle  of  June  that  there 
wore  scariiialnii-i  rr.nditidiis  to  be  reforiiip'l 
in  their  own  establishments  for  prepared  fuod 
prodttcts  that  were  as  had,  if  not  worse,  tlian 
any  existing  in  Chicago.  With  the  groat 
growth  of  our  own  population,  the  foreign 
market  for  our  meat  products  becomes  rela- 
tively less  each  yvdv  aii  l  iias  littl*-  I'utun-. 
The  vnfit  grazing  p  aitis  .»f  the  Argentine  Ke- 
public  last  year  furnished  England  with  con- 
siderably more  dressed  beef  than  was  pur* 
chased  fmni  the  United  States,  altliough  five 
years  ago  England  imported  7U  per  cent,  of 
her  dressed  beef  from  the  United  States  and 
OOly  17  per  cent,  from  the  .Argentine, — ac- 
cor<liij)^f  to  figures  Jiupplied  last  month  by 
Amt  ru  uu  meat  interests.  .\s  a  country  de- 
velo{)s  like  ours,  its  liread  and  meat  can  be 
fii'lo  in  the  more  profitable  lioine  market,  and 
the  farmer  or  cattle  man  does  not  have  to 
cross  broad  oceans  to  find  buyers  for  his  .sur- 
plus. Since  the  «]uantitativt'  foreign  demand 
is  growing  mucii  less,  cotnmon  sense  would 
seem  to  lay  stress  now  upon  the  qtiestton  of 
quality.  Let  American  inspected  food  prod- 
ucts have  the  highest  stand iul'  "f  any  that 
enter  the  European  market  and  they  will 
brinit  correspondingly  good  prices.  In  sucti 
matters,  nirtit  is  what  wins  in  the  en  !. 
And  if  there  has  i>eeu  great  publicity  given 
in  Europe  to  the  charges  against  American 
packing  houses,  there  will  be  equal  publicity 
for  the  President  s  plan  of  reform.  It  is  safe 
to  predict  that  in  the  near  future  the  Ameri- 
cftu  output  will  stand  higher  in  Enropsan 
markets  than  ever  before. 

Meanwhile,  this  shake-np  in  the 

rto/ffftf'  meatbii^itu  will |iut  Itealth boards 
and  sauiiary  authorities  on  their 
guard  all  along  the  line,  and  everybody  will 
be  the  bi'tter  off  for  a  c]o!*er  watchfubiess 
over  the  <  liaracter  <»f  the  foo  1  that  nourishes 
the  chiiiiren  of  our  cities  and  towns.  Uur 
readers  may  remember  that  in  the  April  num* 
ber  of  the  Review  we  presented  an  interest- 
ing article  on  "  Food  Science  and  the  Fare* 
Food  Question."  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  R.  O. 
lirooks.  a  scientific  expert.  This  was  aprojX)8 
of  the  pa.ssaire  I'y  the  Senate  uf  tlie  so-called 
"  liey  burn  pure  food  bill."  This  measure  was 
fltill  pending  in  the  House  of  Representatives 


last  month  when  these  pages  were  closed  for 
the  press,  with  apparent  pro8|>ect  of  speedy 
passage,  Mr.  Brooks  assured  our  readers  that 
the  widespread  adulteration  of  fdod-suppiies. 
while  very  objectionable  from  the  commercial 
and  economic  standpoint,  is  not,  as  a  rule,  se- 
riously deleterious  to  the  health  of  consnmen. 
Thus,  it  is  wrong  to  water  the  milk-supply, 
but  it  is  not  a  poisonous  process.  Nor  is 
oleomai^artne.  as  a  rule,  unhealthy  ;  while 
glucose  is  a  useful  food  product.  Yet  it  in 
clearly  wrong  to  palm  off  oleomargarine  for 
butter  ;  and  to  sell  glucose  for  honey  or  maple 
sugjtr  or  any  one  of  a  dozen  other  things  is 
not  defensible.  Pulverized  coronrmt  ■  <:  f-Hs 
taken  in  small  quantities  are  not  barmlui,  yet 
they  should  not  constitute  four-fifths  of  what 
the  people  l>uy  under  the  name  of  pepper. 
The  chicory  or  the  cereals  which  make  up 
the  bulk  of  so  much  of  the  ground  coffee  sold 
on  the  market  do  not  undermine  the  hiiman 
constitution  ;  yet  tin  y  certainly  do  tend  to 
undermine  the  Ugitiuiate  trade  in  coCFee. 

In  view  of  ti  e  itnniediat>>  interest 
*  ffj^ljff*^  in  the  whole  subject  of  food-sup- 
ply, as  entering  into  comineree, 
our  reailors  may  find  it  well  worth  whde  to 
turn  back  to  the  April  number  of  the  Heview 
and  study  this  remarkably  instructive  article 
by  Mr.  Kroi»k8.  The  subject  in  general  is  one 
that  the  whole  world  seems  to  be  f.i<  lug. 
France,  after  years  of  inquiry,  has  recently 
enacted  a  very  notable  measure  for  the  pro- 
tection of  t'le  pnVtlir  afrainst  adul*. "rated  food 
articles,  and  is  now  engaged  upon  what  is  the 
more  difficult  half  of  the  problem. — namely, 
the  necessary  work  of  organizing  the  admilK 
istrative  machinery  for  the  effective  eariv- 
iug  out  of  the  requirements  of  ilie  suiute. 
For  it  sii Mtild  be  remembered  that  we  hnve 
now  in  almost  every  one  of  our  States  a  rnn 
siderable  amount  of  valuable  legislation  to 
prevent  and  punish  the  adulteration  of  food- 
sunpltcs  and  drugs,  and  the  sale  of  unwhole- 
some and  ileleterious  articles.  The  trouble  is 
not  BO  much  with  the  taws  as  with  the  wide- 
spread lack  of  the  effective  means  for  their 
enforcement.  This  must  come  about  with  the 
awakening  of  public  opinion  and  the  growth 
of  efficiency  in  our  State  and  local  srsteros  of 
governmental  admitiistratin}!  T!:us.  the  re- 
cent agitation  will  probably  give  a  very  dif- 
ferent character  to  the  meat-inspection,  under 
Illinois  and  Chicago  regulations,  from  that 
which  has  existed  heretofore.  In  like  manner 
State  insurance-supervision  throughout  the 
country  will  be  far  more  alert  thMU  befors^  itt 
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viow  of  wliat  lias  liappi'iicfl  witliin  tho  past 
twelveinontli.  ^uch  are  the  more  or  less 
Stormy  and  spMmodic  metbods  by  wliicli,  in 
a  fret'  n  pul  lie  like  oan,  civilutation  mftkes 
iU  forward  march. 

It  was  expected  tliat  Congress 
Ihmttmttof  woulil  have  coinpletetl  its  sension 
OUakma.  ^jgfQ,.g  jg^  July,  rfonie  im- 
portant meaeurea  which  seemed  to  have  good 
j)ro.st>f'cts  in  Ttt'cniilx  r  liavo  pone  over  until 
next  winter.  Uuu  ol  these  is  the  Philippine 
tariff  bill,  and  another  is  the  treaty  with  San* 
to  Domingo.  The  protracttMl  fight  over  tlie 
Statehood  question  endt>d  witli  a  (-otii|»rotuiHe 
of  the  chief  point  at  issue.  Oklahoma  an<l 
Indian  Territory  will  be  unitea  and  will 
spei'dily  enter  the  I'nion  a.s  the  ."-itate  of  <  )kla- 
hoiua.  The  new  cuninionweaith  will  take  its 
place  at  once  aa  an  important  and  progressive 
State,  with  an  energetic  ]>('puIation.  a  rich 
soil,  and  a  variety  of  natural  resources.  One 
thing  will  make  it  different  from  any  other 
State,  and  that  is  ita  large  Indian  population. 
Pome  of  our  readers  may  rare  to  \>c  reminded 
of  Mr.  Harvey's  article  in  last  uionth  s  Kkview, 
entitled  '*The  Indian  of  To  day  and  Termor* 
row." — written  with  particular  reference  to 
the  admission  of  this  new  State  and  to  the 
preaent  and  future  of  the  Indiana  of  the  now 
disappearing  Indian  Territory.  There  are 
nearly  a  hundreil  thousand  of  these,  of  whom, 
in  round  figures.  36.00U  are  Cherokees,  '25,00U 
Choctawa,  16.000  (  reeks,  11.000  Chickasaws, 
and  ."{.OOO  .'^eniinoles.  Hut  these  are  already 
very  largely  of  mixed  bloo«l,  and  inasuiucli 
as  they  are  living  under  civilized  comlitions, 
they  will  all  in  due  time  be  absorbed,  through 
intermarriage,  by  the  white  population.  But 
the  infusion  of  Indian  blood  most,  for  gener- 
fttions  r<i  •  ome,  affect 
Boroewhut  the  racial 
type  of  the  eastern  half 
of  the  new  Statu. 


,  ,       The  great 

A%  to  ^ ,  . 

An  zona  and  StrUftgle  \fk 

S,u:M.x„o.  C.ii^rresS 

was  over  the  admission 
of  Aruona  and  New 
Mexico.  Certain  local 
and  private  interests 
have  fought  to  keep 
them  separate,  with  a 
view  to  getting  them 
in  the  Union  ultimately 
as  two  separate  States. 
A  broad  public  policy 


demands  that  they  be  mimitted  as  one  State  or 
not  at  all.  The  principal  motive  for  trying  to 
admit  them  now  as  one  State  is  the  everlasting 
recurrence  of  the  question,  and  the  feeling  that 
it  woukl  be  well  to  settle  the  matter  rightly 
and  have  it  done  with.  If  they  could  remain, 
by  agreement,  in  the  Territorial  status  for  at 
least  twenty-five  years  to  come,  the  question  of 
their  admission  should  certainly  be  postponed. 
Under  the  compromise  agreed  upon,  the  people 
of  tlie  two  Territories  are  to  vote  separately 
at  their  regular  election,  next  November, 
upon  the  question  whether  or  not  they  would 
like  to  be  united.  If  they  approve  of  tho 
idea,  they  can  procee<l  to  draft  a  constitution 
and  will  be  duly  admitted.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  tlie.se  two  Territories  have 
their  present  liouiuls  merely  for  purposes  of 
li'Uiporary  administration.  The  making  of 
American  States  is  not  chiefly  a  matter  of 
local  preference.  ])ut  lather  one  of  concerti  to 
the  whole  country.  It  appears  likely^ tliat  local 
and  special  interests  will  secure  a  vote  in  the 
Territories  ne.xt  fall  decidedly  against  unioi^ 
In  that  case  the  situation  will  be  unchanged." 

....  ^  It  is  ten  vears  since  the  last  ad> 
Utah  ana  '        ^  .... 

Umimmt    mis.^ion  of  a  .'>tate  to  tlie  I  nion. 


and  at  that  time  Utah  was  brought 
in.    For  a  long  time  Utah  had  been  kept  in 

the  Territorial  condition  because  of  the  i>re- 
dominance  of  the  Mormon  Church  and  the 
strong  objection  elsewhere  in  the  country  to 
some  of  the  tenets  and  institutions  of  Hor> 
monism.  At  lenjrtii.  iiowever.  the  Mormon 
Church  agreed  to  abandon  polygamy  both  in 
theory  and  in  practice,  and  to  prohibit  it  in  the 
.•^'tate  constitution.  There  was  a  clear  and 
deGnite  understanding  and  bargain  between 
the  Mormons  of  Utah  and  the  people  of  the 
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UnitiMl  St!it»'9  to  tin;  flTt'ct  that  if  I'tah  wero 
allo\V('<l  t<»  l»fc<iiiie  a  State  there  wouKl  be  no 
reason  for  regret  on  the  score  of  peculiar 
Mnrmon  teneta.  On  the  4th  of  March,  HiO."?. 
Mr.  Heeil  Snioot.  of  Utali.  took  his  seat  as 
T^nitetl  States  Senator  at  Washington.  Mr. 
Smoot  is  one  of  the  Twelve  A  postles  of  the 
Mormon  Church.  Strong  protests  against  his 
being  8ettt<'<l  came  from  I'^tah.and  a  powerful 
deinan«l  for  his  exclusion  took  orgaui/.eil  form 
throughout  the  Uniteil  States.  F'or  more 
than  tliH'e  years  the  agitation  lias  been  car- 
ried on.  ami  a  large  part  of  the  valuable  time 
of  the  men  wlio  compose  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Privileges  and  Elections  has  been 
given  to  liearings  upon  the  subject.  At 
length,  on  .lune  1.  the  committee  by  a  major- 
ity vole  decided  to  make  a  rej)ort  in  favor 
iif  .Mr.  Smoot's  exclusion.  The  chairman  of 
the  committ»'e  is  Senator  Hurrows,  of  Michi- 
gan. Mo.st  of  tl»e  Republican  memliers  of 
the  conunittee,  inclu<ling  Senators  Foraker, 
Knox,  Beveridge,  r)illingham,  and  Hopkins, 
voted  as  a  minority.  Senator  Ilurrows  and 
those  who  supi>orted  his  view  were  of  tlu'  opin- 
ion that  the  Mormon  aiKjstles.  as  the  full  gov- 
erning authority  of  the  ( 'liurch.  had  continued 
to  support  the  doctrine  of  polygamy,  and 
that  Mr.  Smoot  couhl  not  l)e  di.s.sociate(l  from 
the  acts  of  the  body  to  which  he  belonged. 


Tliere  was  no  charge  that  Mr.  Smoot  himself 
had  ever  been  a  polygamist  The  minnrily 
of  the  committee,  taking  perhaps  a  more 
strictly  legal  view  of  the  afTair.  couM  not  find 
sufficient  reason  for  excluding  from  the  ."senate 
a  man  whom  the  people  of  Utah  had  cbo 
sen  to  represent  them.  Mr.  Smoot  is  reganl- 
ed  as  pc'rsonaliy  a  man  of  excellent  charac 
ter  and  ability. 

j^^^^  But  in  view  of  the  conditions  un- 
Wa$  Admitttd  ficY  wliich  Utah  was  admitted,  the 
TooSoon.  ^lonnons  of  Ulali  were  guilty,  in 
tlie  moral  sense,  of  a  serit>us  breach  of  good 
faith  in  sending  one  of  the  apostles  of  the 
Church  to  make  laws  for  the  people  of  tl* 
Uniteil  Stat<'S.  If  it  had  been  known  that  six 
or  seven  years  after  admission  Utaii  would 
have  sent  a  Mormon  apostle  to  the  ."^enate. 
Statehood  coidtl  not  possibly  have  In-en 
cnre«l.  The  Senate  is  final  judge  of  the  fitnes* 
and  (piulification  of  its  own  members.  The 
peoplt;  of  Utah  must  not  complain  of  liiph- 
handed  treatjnent  in  tl»o  exclusion  of  Mr. 
Smoot.  for  they  themselves  were  guilty  of 
high-handed  treatment  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  when  they  brought  all  this  pro- 
tracted agitation  upon  themselves  by  semiing 
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one  of  the  high  rulers  ami  lawgivpj-s  of  the 
C'liurch  to  make  the  nation's  laws.  While 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Smoot,  the  issue  is  a  l>roa«.l  oU(^  and  it  is 
not  American  public  opinion  that  is  chiefly  at 
fault.  The  whule  e[»i8ode  simply  illustrates 
ilie  fa<'t  that  we  have  been  far  too  easy-going 
in  the  admission  of  new  States.  Utah  came 
in  a  good  many  years  too  soon.  The  commit- 
tee's  report  was  presented  on  June  1 1.  and  it 
was  understood  that  debatt!  and  final  action 
would  be  deferred  until  next  winter. 

There  was  fair  prospect,  but  not 
mt'ratts    ^'itiro  certainty,  that  a  measure 

would  be  passed  changing  in  many 
ways  the  immigration  laws.  The  most  im- 
portant feature  of  the  I'ill  pending  last  month 
was  that  which  proposes  to  apply  a  rigid 
educational  test  to  foreigners  ap|>lying  for 
admission  to  this  country.  During  the  past 
fiscal  year  more  than  a  million  immigrants 
liave  been  landed  at  the  port  of  New  York 
alone,  in  addition  to  those  who  have  arrived 
at  Hostun.  riiiladelphia,  Haltimore,  New  Or- 
leans, and  other  ports,  and  those  who  have 
come  by  way  of  Canada.  It  is  stated  that  if 
the  proposed  reading  an<l  writing  t«*st  had 
been  in  force  ihiring  tliis  past  year  two  or 
tliree  hundred  thousand  persons  wuuld  have 
been  excluded.  Naturally,  the  influence  of 
8t4'arnshi{>  companies  and  of  certain  other  in- 
terests have  been  at  work  to  prevent  the  pas- 
sage of  a  measure  that  would  so  decidedly 
affect  the  volume  of  immigration  from  cer- 
tain countries.  While  ability  to  read  and 
write  one's  own  language  is  by  no  means 
conclusive  as  to  the  de8irai>ility  of  a  partic- 
ular immigrant,  it  may  certainly  Ixs  reganb'd 
as  a  mark  of  sujwriority  when  taken  in  the 
average.  I'nder  e.xisting  economic  condi- 
tions there  is  no  danger  of  our  failing  to 
receive  a  very  large  Kiniy  of  immigrants  eaeli 
yeir.  even  if  the  e.xisling  tests  are  made  de- 
cidedly more  severe. 

Sea-ifuti  '"*Jf>"^y       t''**  Tnteroceanic 

Canals  Committee  of  the  Senate, 

UtkCanat.  upjer  the  leadership  of  Senator 
Kittredge,  of  South  Dakota,  reportt^d  8<»mo 
Weeks  ago  in  favor  of  constructing  the  Tana- 
Ilia  Canal  on  the  sea-level  plan.  It  does  not 
follow,  however,  that  the  opinion  of  the 
country  has  at  all  changed  upon  that  subject. 

June  15,  the  House  voted  for  a  lock  canal, 
by  a  great  majority.  Taking  both  Iiouses  nf 
Congress  together,  it  is  probable  that  a  va.>*t 
majority  favors  the  plan  of  a  canal  with 


HU.X.  WIU,IAM  PI.NK.XEY  WIIYTE,  ur  MAKYI^ND. 

locks,  as  recommended  by  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  Mr.  Stevens,  the  chief 
engineer.  A  canal  with  locks  would  have 
Some  advantages  from  the  standjtoint  of  pra<-- 
ti<-al  navigation  that  have  not,  perhaj«,  b<*en 
sulliciently  set  forth.  The  sea-level  canal 
would  be  an  extremely  deep  and  narrow  cut, 
requiring  great  care  in  the  passing  of  large 
ship.-?  going  in  opposite  directions.  The  canal 
at  a  higlu'r  level,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
]>ofises8  a  number  of  mih-s  of  so-called  free 
navigation,  pi^rmitting  ships  to  pass  as  in  a 
lake  There  are  other  cunsiderations  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  practical  constructor 
that  are  deciiledly  favorable  to  the  high-level 
plan.  It  is  to  be  hopeil  that  tins  (juesti<>n 
may  Ite  settlcil  promptly,  and  that  construc- 
tion may  be  pU8he<|  in  thfe  near  future,  with 
the  best  modern  methods. 


Changti 

in  the 
Srnatt. 


A  party  leader  of  great  pronu- 
nence  passeil  away  last  month  in 
the  death  of  Senator  Arthur  V. 
Gorman,  of  Maryland,  (tovernor  Warfield 
promptly  appointed  the  Hon.  William  Pink- 
ney  Whyte  to  fill  the  vacant  seat.  Mr.  Why  to 
is  eighty-two  years  old.  and  had  for  a  genera- 
tion lieen  identilied  with  the  reform  wing  of 
the  Democratic  party  in  Maryland  that  was 
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always  in  opposition  to  the  (rorinan  machine 
Delaware  has  now  two  Senators,  the  vacant 
seat  luiving  been  filled  by  the  flection  of  Col. 
Henry  A.  DuPont.  This  marks  the  final 
defeat  of  J.  Edwanl  Addicks,  who  for  so 
many  years  has  fought  in  vain  to  have  him- 
self elected  to  the  Senate.  The  manner  in 
which  Addicks  went  down  to  Delaware  from 
Boston  and  undertook  to  capture  the  State, 
some  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago,  has 
become  a  matter  of  political  history.  Col- 
onel DuPont's  election  is  admirable,  and  Del- 
aware is  to  be  congratulated.  The  United 
States  Supreme  Court  uffirmed  the  sentence 
against  Senator  Burton,  of  Kansas,  who  liad 
Iwen  convicted  of  crime,  and  his  vacant 
seat  in  the  Senate  was  filled  last  month 
by  Governor  Iloch's  appointment  of  Judge 
Alfred  W.  Benson,  a  public  man  of  repute 
in  his  own  State,  but  as  yet  unknown  to 
the  country. 

-  ,  .  With  a  Congressional  election  in 
Nottsttfth*  Novemher.  and  a  nuniher  of  .^tate 

Season.  campaigns  to  be  fought,  the  polit- 
ical pot  has  already  liegun  to  simmer  gently, 
although  it  will  not  boil  furiously  until  Septem- 


ber. Party  lines  are  not  closely  drawn,  at 
present,  and  we  shall  see  in  this  year's  cam- 
paigning, as  we  saw  in  several  State  fights 
last  year,  some  instructive  evidences  of  in- 
dependent thought  and  action.  Early  in 
June,  the  State  election  held  in  Oregon  illus- 
trated the  non-partisan  tendency  of  the  day. 
With  five  or  six  exceptions,  all  the  mem1>er8 
of  both  houses  of  tlie  new  Legislature  will  be 


OUV.  {IBOHQE  E.  cnAMIieRI.AI!(.  OT  OKBOO.X. 

Republicans,  yet  Governor  Chamberlain,  a 
Democrat,  was  reelected  to  his  pre8<'nl  position. 
In  the  present  temper  of  the  people,  no  party 
can  safely  afford  to  nominate  an  inferior 
candidate.  It  is  not  expected  by  any  one 
that  the  Republicans  will  retain  their  presi-nt 
large  majority  in  the  next  House  of  Fiepre- 
scntatives.  If  they  keep  any  majority  at  all. 
the  credit  will  belong  to  the  President  more 
than  to  any  one  else.  In  the  State  of  New 
York  it  is  still  regarded  as  likely  that  Mr. 
William  R.  Hearst  will  obtain  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  (iovernor.  The  Pennsylvania 
political  situation  will  be  followed  with  un- 
usual interest.  The  Republican  State  con- 
vention was  held  at  Harrisburg  on  June  6. 
and  was  dominated  by  Senator  Penrose,  who 
has  succeeded  the  late  Senator  Quay  as  heail 
of  the  regular  Republican  organization.  Tbe 
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nominen  for  governor  is  tli<*  lion.  Edwin  S. 
Stuart,  of  rhilHiiel|tliia,  formerly  mayor  of 
that  city.  M»'anwhiie.  the  reform  eU'nu'nt  of 
the  Hejuxlilicans  known  as  the  Lincoln  party 
ha<l  held  its  convention  a  week  earlier  and 
named  its  own  ticket,  it  hail  been  suj)i)osed 
that  Mayor  Weaver,  of  riiiliMieljiliia,  wouM 
bo  named  for  governDF,  but  the  convention 
selected  liouis  Emery,  Jr.,  who  lias  been 
jirominent  in  attacks  upon  corporation  almses. 
It  had  been  thou^lit  tliat  the  Lincoln  party 
men  wotdd  withdraw  their  ticket  if  the  regu- 
lars should  name  acceptable  cauilidates,  but, 
as  matters  stand,  both  tickets  will  probably 
stay  in  the  field.  Farther  \V»  st,  there  was 
great  interest  last  month  in  tlie  eh'ction  of 
delegat««3  to  the  Iowa  Slate  Hepublican  con- 
v<'ntion  that  will  be  held  on  -\ugtist  I  at  Des 
.Moil). -8.  Governor  Cummins,  who  is  a  can- 
didate for  renomination,  continues  to  advocate 
tariff  refiirm  and  reciprocity.  His  chief  op{x»- 
nent  is  Hon.  (Jeorge  T>.  I'erkins,  of  Sioux 
City,  who  holds  Secretary  Shaw's  so-called 
stanil  pat  "  views  on  the  tariff  question. 

The  M  nin  '^^^^^^  countries  of  Latin  America 
%;o""    directly  to  our  southward  luive 

In  Mexico.  engaging  public  attention 

during  tlie  past  few  wei'ks  to  a  greater  «'.\lent 
than  for  many  months  before.  In  the  Hrst 
davs  of  Juno  what  threatened  to  be  an  inter- 


national affair  of  importance  occurred  in  the 
labor  and  mine  riots  at  Cananea,  in  the  state 
of  Sonora.  Mexico.  This  town,  which  is  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty  miles  south  of  the  Texas 
bonier,  is  the  center  of  an  extensive  mining 
district,  large  quantities  of  copper,  particu- 
larly, being  mined.  The  exploitation  of  the 
region  is  made  possible  chiefly  by  means  of 
-American  capital,  one  of  the  largest  operating 
factors  being  the  corporation  known  as  the 
("aiianea  Consolidated  Copper  Mining  Com- 
l>Hny.  of  which  Col.  W.  C.  Greene,  a  well- 
known  Wall  Street  operator,  is  jiresident. 
The  town  of  Cananea  has  a  ]>opulation  of 
about  1100,  of  which  ."j.OOO  are  -Americans. 
A  riot,  precipitated  by  the  striking  of  .'>.000 
M«'xican  ndners  who  had  been  unsucce.ssful 
in  their  demand  for  an  increase  in  wages 
from  ^'A.30  to  ^(5  a  day,  resulted  in  the  tleath* 
of  sonic  forty  persons,  six  of  them  being 
Americans,  and  in  the  <lestnictinn  of  much 
property.  -  Although  the  trouldo  was  finally 
settled  by  the  vigorous  action  of  Colonel 
Kosterlitzky,  of  the  Mexican  mounted  police, 
the  situation  was  comjdicated  by  th«?  appeal 
of  (iovernor  Ysabel,  of  the  state  of  Sonora 
(before  the  arrival  of  Mexican  rurales).  to  the 
T'nited  States  (  Jovernnient  for  military  assist- 
ance. Secretary  Taft  checked,  on  the  Texas 
bortler,  some  companies  of  cavalry  who  re- 
sponiled  to  the  Mexican  governor  s  a]>]>i'al.  -\t 
the  latter's  re<[Ueat.  however,  an  armed  posso 
from  Hisbeo,  Arizona,  actually  crossed  the 
border  anil  offered  their  services.  Whether, 
as  claimed  by  the  Mexican  ( Jovern'nent.  the 
disturbance  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  a  revolu- 
tiotiist  junta  in  St.  Louis  working  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  Diaz  nyiitir  or  was  n)er»»iy  an 
expression  of  raci'  hatred,  it  is  gratifying  to 
note  the  correctness  of  the  diplomatic  attitudes 
of  both  Mexico  City  and  Washington. 


South 


On  the  South  .American  continent 
and"cetitrai  the  sU  •  eugrossiug  toi)ic  (luring 
America,     jmjg  ^-jjg         approaching  Tan- 

Amorican  Conference  at  Kio  Janeiro,  which 
will  liegin  its  sessions  on  July  1  *  Secretary 
Hoot,  who  expects  to  sail  from  Ni-w  York 
early  in  the  present  month,  will  attend  some 
of  the  conferences.  This  Hkvikvv  hopes  to 
present  in  an  early  number  a  comprehensive 
descriptive  article  on  Mrazil  and  its  re.sources. 
which  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  list  of 
articles  on  South  American  countrie,s  al- 
rea<ly  printeii.  In  \'enezuela.  (Jenerul  Castro, 
despite  newsjmper  announcements  to  tiie  con- 
trary, is  still  oflicially  a  private  citizen,  al- 
though he  will  undotiitleilly  resunje  the  presi- 
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dency  boforeloiisr.  A  rjrt'ntiiia  is  prosperous. 
Her  C'uiijxress  l>**gan  its  sessions  ou  May  12, 
the  chair  Ueinf;  occupied  by  Dr.  Figuerria 
Alcorta.  The  latest  census,  just  pul/lislieil. 
gives  tliu  republic  a  total  population  of  slightly 
more  than  six  millions.  Cuba  continues  to 
proj^ress  and  lievelop.  The  eommercial  treaty 
with  (ireat  liritain,  loug  pending  because  its 
provisions  were  disapproved  by  American 
coinniercial  interests,  has  at  last  been  ratified 
in  tin-  Senate,  with  amen<l(in  rits  \vhi<-li  will 
probably  cause  its  rejection  by  the  liritish 
Government.  "Whatat  first  appeared  to  be  a 
ri'.-i!  rev ilutiMii  hctran  in  <iiiateroala  in  tln' 
niitidle  of  last  moutli,  by  the  attempts  ol' (>  en - 
erals  Barillas  and  Toledo  and  quite  a  respect* 
able  force  of  insur^jeuts  to  overthrow  the  gov- 
erninent  of  President  Cabrera.  It  will  l>e 
unfortunate  if  the  Cabrera  adniinistratiou, 
which  has  been  a  i;ood  one  for  the  country, 
is  MViTthrown.  In  Tanaina.  the  cliief  fjues- 
tion  oi  interest  during  the  past  f(!W  weelcs 
was  the  elections  of  June  24  and  July  1  and 
the  ve-rtlutidii  jiassed  by  the  Panama  iiiiiniri- 
pal  council  asking  the  friendly  assistance  of 
the  Atncrican  authorities  to  "guarantee  an 
honest  election.''  Of  out  se.  the  Wasiiington 
authorilifs  eniiM  nut  take  the  action  desired, 
and  events  demonstrated  that  the  presence  of 
a  foreign  force  was  not  necessary. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  still  en- 
^tku  British  grossod  with  the  hotly  contested 

campaign  over  the  Lib.-r.-il  cov 
ernim  nt's  etlucatiou  bill,  which  (late  in  May) 
passed  its  second  reading  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  is  difficult  for  an  American  to 
understand  the  liitter  and  tjneomprnmtsinrr 
antagonism  of  the  majority  of  the  Anglican 
clergy  to  this  measure,  which,  as  we  outJined 
in  thesi"  ]»ai;i  s  last  month,  really  favors  no  spe- 
cial denominational  methods,  but  simply  pro- 
vides for  "  simple  Bible  teaching"  in  the  public 
schools  and  permits  '*  dcnutiKtiationuI  teaeh- 
ing  "  outside  of  school  hours  at  tlie  expense 
of  those  who  demand  it.  Mr.  Birrell's  state* 
ment,  in  the  debate  over  the  second  reading, 
in  favor  of  making  moral  itist nictinn  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  secular  curriculum  of  the 
schools  completes  the  evidence  that  the  Lib- 
oral  government  is  not  tryint:  to  Sfcu'arize 
the  schools,  but  simply  to  undenomiualioualize 
tliem.  At  every  step  the  progress  of  the  bill 
is  fiercely  contested  by  the  churchmen,  and 
early  in  June  no  less  than  ten  thousand 
clergymen  and  meml»ers  of  their  congrega- 
tions'journeyed  from  liancaster  to  London  to 
protest  against  its  passage.    The  actual  vote 


at  the  8e<-ond  readiiii;  has  tlemonsirateM  tlin; 
although  reported  to  i'l-  opiK)sed  to  the  nu-as 
ure.  tile  British  Labor  party  is  really  williog 
to  be  counted  in  its  favor.  After  ]>assitiir  tt^ 
third  reading  in  the  Commons  (in  the  unddli' 
of  June),  the  bill  was  scheduled  to  go  to  thi' 
House  of  Lords  during  the  third  week  of  the 
present  month. 

The  Irish  question  is  i)res8inK  it* 
Mmppntiim In  way  to  the  fnre  in  Kn<;laii>!. 
enrntMimif.  ^kiay  Mr.  Bryce  (.<ecitun 

for  Ireland)  introduced  in  the  Commons 
government  measure  authorizing  the  Ii4t 
of  $'2'J,i>UU,UU0  to  provide  some  tweuty-tivr 
tliousand  cottagra  for  Irish  laborers.  The 
increasing  unpopularity  of  tlie  H<*uvi'  .  ' 
Lords,  which  has  already  rejected  several  of 
the  bills  overwhelmingly  passed  in  the  Coin- 
mons.  is  humorously  set  forth  by  the  artist 
of  till-  M"n,iii'j  l.tii'hr  in  tlie  ctirtoon  wliich 
we  reproduce.  Two  or  three  important  ceii- 
▼entions  in  London,  during  the  past  month, 
have  liccn  of  internati'inal  si>;nificani  e.  Prom- 
inent among  these  should  i^e  ineutioDed  the 
Tntemational  Miners'  Congress,  which  has  tie- 
elared  for  an  international  eiglit-liour  day  an : 
for  an  international  menil  ••rsliip  <-ard.  The 
British  capital  has  also  had  a  iiuHiii-al  confer- 
ence on  tuberculosis,  and  during  the  coinin); 
month  an  inter]>ar]iatni'ntary  conf'Teiii  e  will 
be  held  in  London.  Uf  ^Kirsonal  iutercisi.  dur 
ing  May  and  June,  were  the  jubilee  celebra- 
tions and  perfomianoes  of  the  celebrated  Rii); 


^::.^'>V^^l9rv       \\y  ...' 


THK  LORDS  AST>  t.AIIOR. 

JoBM  WoKKMAN.  M.I'.:  "  Nuw  then,  my  Ix>rd. 
get  hurt  it  yon  don't  muve." 

1  the  MiHTHlng  LeaOtr  (London). 
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■"TMK  KIHST  rlTIZKN  Kf  XKW  /KAI.A.Ml. 

iTlif  late-  Ni-w  Z«-hIuii(I  I'rt^niier.  lik-hiirii  John  St-ddtin.) 

lisli  actross.  Miss  Kilcn  Torrv.  \vli(»  prornist  s 
to  visit  tlii.s  niuntry  t'ar'y  next  yi  ar.  hikI  tlic 
uuiversally  r«'irn'll»'«I  tU-alli  of  Michael  I)avitl. 
the  Irisli  l«'aii«'r.  win  we  career  we  uutline  on 
atiotliLT  [ta^f  this  Diontli. 

^    ,         In  her   colonies.    Uritaiu  seems 

Htm  Iraland    ,        ,  t  •  i  i 

anti  Other      fated     IICVIM'    tO     be    WItllOUt  ilCr 

Coioiiie$.  tmiil.lcs.  I^isinrna  ilepressiuii  an>i 
poliiiral  uncertainty  in  the  liatid  aj>j)ear  to  l<e 
on  tlie  ini-rea«e,  iKMuiint;  the  crystallization  i»f 
the  Liberal  jioiicy  toward  South  Africa,  whiK' 
the  war  with  the  Zulus  in  Natal  still  ^oes  on. 
although  it  is  re[)orted  that  tlie  leader  of  the 
natives,  Cliief  Ifaiiibata,  was  killed  early  in 
June.  The  long-hi'ralde<l  colonial  conference, 
it  is  now  declared,  will  he  iield  in  London  iu 
April  ne.xt.  ."^inct!  the  last  colonial  conference 
(in  ilit>  sutuiner  of  ilioj),  Mr.  ( 'Jiamhorlain  s 
tariff  plan  has  been  thorou^rhly  discussed,  ap- 
proved in  some  (piartfrs.  and  concieuined  in 
many  others.  C  anada  ha.s  d<'velo|)ed.  and 
there  iiave  l»een  chancres  in  conditions  in  New- 
foundland, in  Jamaica,  and  in  the  Strait.^  Set- 
tlements ;  South  A  frica  lias  In'<:un  a  new  lif«' : 
H'l'l  in  the  S<iuth  S<'as  Australia  and  New 
/faland  have  passt'd  through  new  phases  in 
j?overnii!ental  e.xpi'rinients.  In  .\ ustralia.  the 
re^-ently  adoptt'd  fonimerce  Act.  making  com- 


pulsory a  di'scriplion  on  dietary  articles,  be- 
came effective  on  June  .S,  an<l  its  provisions 
are  of  importan<'e  to  American  e.xporters. 
Karly  in  June.  ••  tlie  first  citizen  of  New  Zea- 
land," Richard  John  Seiidon,  pn-mier  of  the 
colony,  died,  in  his  sixty-second  year.  Mr. 
Si'iblon,  popularly  known  as  '•  IHjiger  Dick," 
wa.H  a  nuin  of  great  independence,  although 
of  somewhat  contradictory  character.  He 
succet'iled  in  steering  the  young  colony  be- 
tween the  extremes  of  capitalism  and  social- 
ism, and  it  is  due  to  him.  chiefly,  that  New 
Zealand  lias  succeedrtl  in  a]mo.st  working  out 
a  si  rii'S  of  legislative  experiments  having  for 
their  aim  the  prevention  of  the  piling  up  of 
big  fiirtunes  and  making  it  easy  for  wage- 
earners,  small  farmers,  and  modest  business 
men  to  amass  a  competence.  The  industrial 
and  commercial  progress  of  New  Zealand,  by 
the  way.  will  receive  empliasis  and  illuslni- 
tion  at  the  coming  internatioiuil  exhibition 
which  will  bo  held  in  the  prosperous  city  of 
< 'hristchurch.  beginning  November  1.  next, 
and  conlinuinit  for  six  months. 

An  international  event  of  great 
anaRuTsia    ''•'P'"'t  unusual   interest  is 

promised  in  the  conleniplated  visit 
(in  July)  of  the  iiritish  North  Sea  aU'l  ( 'liannel 
sijuailrons  to  Kronstadt.  wliieh.  it  is  believcil 
by  students  of  Kuroju'an  politics,  will  herald 
the  completion  of  an  Anglo-Hussian  euteutv- 
rorilliile.  Special  festivities  will  take  place  at 
the  Russian  naval  station  and  at  the  capital, 
ami,  in  August  or  Septemlier.  a  Russian  s<|uad- 
ron  wiil  pay  a  return  visit  to  rortsniouth. 
According  to  present  plans,  several  French 
warships  wiil  accompany  the  Hritish  ves-sels  to 
Kronstadt,  ami,  most  highly  pictures«|ue  fea- 
tun;  of  all.  when  the  Ru.ssians  come  to  Torts- 
nioutli  on  their  return  visit  it  is  planned  to  have 
several  Japanese  battleships  present.  Thus. 
Kngland  and  Japan  as  allies  will  meet  allied 
France  and  Russia  in  the  ways  of  peace.  The 
significance  of  this  hoped  for  and  now  possible 
Anglo-itussian  undi-rstamling  cannot  be  over- 
estimated in  its  infiuetice  on  tli«'  world's  peace. 
At  tlie  pre.sent  moment  there  prol>ably  no 
more  vital  interest  to  Great  Rritain  than  the 
restoration  of  Russia  as  a  Kuropeau  factor. 
••Her  impotence  is  a  profouni  anxiety,  le- 
cause  it  unloosens  appetites  and  ambitions  in 
central  Kurope  which  sh<j  alone  can  curb," — 
(the  solemn  dictum  of  the  editor  of  the  S  utiotin! 
Uvrn  ti  ), — by  which  we  are  to  understan<l  Ger- 
many.  This  mutual  distrust  of  Knglaml  and 
iJermany — in  the  pre.>4s — is  becoming  <^»ne  ol 
tiie  real  danger-points  in  F.urop«'an  politics. 
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of  JUftliri*. 


M.  JHurJ>t>,  tin-  "lifnil  nn«I  front  of 
Frt'iU'h  wx-inll-m." 


A  FKW  OK  THK  BRHT-KNOW.N  I'KKNt-li  P<»l,ITU  AI.  KKil  Kt^  or  T»»-IiAT. 


TIio  visit  to  Loiuloii  <  ill  May  U)f  the 
^"JlmeniViTs'"'     '■^r<^>"»»stt'rs  cif  a  mniiber  of  (ior- 

)iiun  cities,  ami  the  pleasure  trip  (in 
June)  of  forty  (Jerinan  e<litor6  to  the  British 
capital,  however,  have  bfen  gratifying  evi- 
Weuces  of  til*'  friendly  feeling  which,  despite 
tlje  declarations  of  sonic  of  the  editors  thejii- 
selvi's.n'ally cxistshrtwcen  the  l>rilisliand  (  Jer- 
ijian  peoples.  Ih-iiain's  sincere  wish  to  bring 
ahoiit  a  reduction  of  arniaKieiils  was  evident  in 
."^ir  Kdwurd  (in-y's  resjioiise  to  the  resolution 
of  Mr.  Henry  Vivian.  M.  I',  (referred  to  in  these 
pages  last  month),  emleavoring  to  place  Eng- 
lisiiiiien  on  record  in  favor  ot  such  a  reduc- 
tion, in  whicli  the  foreign  minister  declared 
that  now  there  was  a  fair  prospect  that  na- 
tional expenditure  could  be  ii'dure<l  c(uisider- 
alily  without  endangering  national  safety.  He 
liinted  that  the  government  might  take  the 
initiative  in  projiosing  the  re«lnction  of  arma- 
nu'Uts  \>\  international  agreement  at  the  com- 
ing Hague  conference,  and  he  explained  the 
resolution  as  an  intimation  to  other  govern- 
ments tliut  (ireat  Britain  was  willing  to  take 
th«'  lead.  Much  of  the  success  of  British 
diplomacy  during  the  jiast  few  years  has  tin- 
doulitedly  b«'en  due  t<j  the  jfi'rsonality  and  ef- 
forts ol  King  Edward  VII..  who.se  influence 
and  reputation  as  a  working  statesman  have 
earned  the  respect  of  the  world.  His  services 
to  Europe  have  been  successful  and  important, 
since  he  lias  everywhere  acted  as  a  jwace- 
maker.  .\  heady  lie  has  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing France.  Italy,  and  ."-^pain  into  cordial  rela- 
tions with  England,  an»l  he  is  now.  if  reports 
are  to  In?  believed,  earnestly  endeavoring  to 
remove  causes  of  disinisl  between  England 
and  (Jermany. 


The 


In  a  numlier  of  unostentatious  1>ut 
Unconqultabie  Convincing  wavs  the  Fr«-nch  peo- 
Frc^chSpint.-  ^^j^  ^^.^  ti,.,„o„s'trating  to  the  world 

that,  in  spite  of  many  political  and  industrial 
obstacles,  and  in  the  face  of  an  almost  sta- 
tionary birth  rate,  they  have  not  lost  their 
position  as  a  gn-at  power.  In  the  space  r>f  a 
few  short  weeks  they  liave  demonstrated  llieir 
vitality  and  sanity  by  the  moderate  but  vigor- 
ous Solution  of  more  than  one  labor  problem. 
(We  de.scribeii  this  in  detail  last  month.)  By 
an  orderly  election  the  republic  triumph«fd 
over  its  enemies  (the  government's  final  safe 
majority  being  40.j);  the  nation's  approval 
of  the  republic  s  attitude  on  the  Church  ques- 
tion has  convinced  the  N'atican  that  good 
French  Catholics  liad  better  ol»ey  the  s<*{>a- 
ration  law  ;  certain  economic  and  linancial 
world-conditii'ns,  helped  by  the  shrewdness 
and  thrift  of  French  investors  (Mr.  Charleft 
F.  Speare  surveys  this  situation  on  i>age  71 
this  month),  have  made  I'uris  su{M'rsede  Lod> 
don  as  the  banking  center  of  the  world  :  the 
first  visible  sign  of  France's  triumph  in  the 
Moro<-caii  «-ontrover8y  with  (Jermany  is  the 
choice  »»f  Paris  as  the  seat  of  the  international 
Moroccan  bank  to  hi'  organized  iitider  the 
terms  of  the  Algeciras  conference  ;  French 
doctors  have  elaborated  a  real  nu-thod  of  pr<»- 
vention  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle  by  vaccina- 
tion ;  an<l.  not  to  forget  some  minor  triumphs 
of  Frenchmen  and  French  industry  the 
greatest  number  of  victories  in  the  athletic 
games  at  Athens  (counting  min-  •  events  as 
well  as  the  games  in  the  .'^tadiut.i)  were  won 
by  Frenchmen,  and  the  new  transatlantic 
liner  I'r'iiinrt.  in  her  trip  to  Havre  (fin- 
ished on  June  G)  beat  the  tJerman  liuer 
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M.  Paul  Diiumer.  h  leader  of  the 


M.  BerteHUx.  civillHn  ex-Mini«ter 
of  W«r. 


M.  Paul  D^roiiliKle.  editor  uuU 
agitator. 


fir.CTrilED  PROM  I.IPF.  BY  NOEI.  DORVII.t.K.  AHTIHT  OK  "  l/lM.fHTKATIOX."  OV  PAKia. 


Deut.schlnnd  in  a  Spirited  race  across  the 
ocean.  The  liiuifret  deficioncy  of  the  repub- 
lic, wliich  is  «|uite  lar^e  this  year,  is  to  be 
made  up,  the  present  government  plans,  by 
a  revision  of  the  impost  system  and  probably 
the  imposition  of  an  income  tax.  Of  special 
interest  to  Americans  were  the  departure 
from  Paris,  on  June  15,  of  Mr.  Walter  "Well- 
man,  wlio  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to 
these  jiages,  with  his  dirigible  balloon  America 
for  Tromso,  Norway,  whence  he  will  leave 
as  soon  as  possible  on  his  long-planned  expe- 


1 


Seflor  Moret,  .Spain.  ."^lunor  (t inlHtl.  Italy. 

TWO  RBCKSTLY  CBOflKN  Et'KOPKAN  PK£MIEKIi. 


ditioii  in  search  of  the  North  Pole,  and  the  de- 
parture  from  New  York  for  the  French  capital 
of  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  after  an  eminently 
successful  tour,  financially  and  artistically,  of 
American  cities.  Mme.  Hernhardt  finds  us 
very  much  improved  since  her  first  visit, 
twenty-five  years  ago,  and  is  injpressed  with 
the  fact  that  we  "are  really  making  a  unified 
nation  out  of  a  mass  of  all  sorts  of  races." 

Cabinet  changes  in  Austria,  Spain. 

CMangrson  and  It-alv  during  the  past  few 
weeks  hkve  been  duo  to  widely 
<li(Tering  causes.  The  resignation  of  the 
.•Swedish  ministry  and  the  formation  of  a  con- 
servative government,  under  Mr.  Lindman. 
were  due  to  matters  of  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure, and  were  not  of  prime  significance. 
Court  eti(|uette,  it  seems,  demandeil  that  upon 
King  .Mfonso's  marriage  and  the  accession  of 
Princess  Ena  to  the  Spanish  throne  as  Queen 
Victoria  the  Spanish  ministry  resign.  Senor 
M'>rot.  the  former  premier,  was  at  once  re- 
ap|>ointeil.  and  consented  to  serve.  In  Aus- 
tria, the  suilden  accession  to  the  premiership 
of  Harou  .Max  \'ladimir  von  Beck,  a  high 
official  in  the  ministry  of  agriculture,  was  the 
re.>iult  of  a  long-drawn-out  struggle  between 
tlio  Hungarians  and  the  crown.  Haron  von 
Beck,  whose  ministry  is  a  coalition  one,  com- 
posed of  officials  and  representatives  of  the 
German.  Polish,  and  Czech  parties,  succeed- 
ed the  month-old  ministry  of  Prince  Conrad 
Ilohenlohe-Schillingsfurst.  The  new  govern- 
ment will  endeavor  carry  out  the  projei-t 
for  the  extension  of  the  franchise  and  to 
coine  to  an  agreement  with  Hungary  on  the 
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tariff  (jueslion.  In  Italy,  tlie  Sonnino  minis- 
try wrnt  our.  of  oflice  (in  tlie  middle  of  May) 
Ix'cause  of  tli«.'  detiiatid  «)f  iho  Chamlier  of 
Depiitios  for  a  now  penoral  election.  The 
new  cabinet  is  Iwaded  liy  Sijrnor  Giolitti,  and 
includes  such  wdl-known  Italian  Blatesiin'n 
a«  Sigiiors  Tiltoni.  Mirabcllo.  and  Fusinato. 

vitttiit  cordial  telcfjrapliic  reply  of 

0/ iht  Tripu  the  Italian  Kin^  (on  .lune  <5)  to 
AUianc*.    ^^^^  j^j^  n^e88a>;e  of  Kaiser  Wil- 

liclm  and  Kaiser  Franz  Joseph  rejraniinp  the 
Triple  Alliance  is  looki-d  upon  in  high  political 
^piarters  throughout  Europe  as  cvitlence  that 
Italy's  friendship  nn«I  admiration  for  Franco 
is  not  to  lie  construed  as  imlicatinj;  any  weak- 
ening of  the  l)onds  of  the  I)reii'Und.  A  few 
days  after  this  exchange  of  royal  telegrams 
the  Austrian  foreign  minister.  Count  (Jolu- 
chowski.  matie  an  important  oflicial  review  of 
tliG  relations  between  the  three  powers,  in 
which  lie  dedan'd  that  the  Trij>Ie  Alliance  was 
as  strong  as  ever.  The  bonds  of  alliance  '-are 
the  keystone  of  that  political  system  which 
has  e.xisted  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury and  whose  continuance  constitutes  an 
en»inent  pledge  of  the  peace  of  the  whole 
Kuropean  continent."  To  this  he  ad<led.  is 
••efTectually  attached  an  understan<linir  witli 
Russia  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  ijues- 
tions  affecting  the  Near  Kast."    The  highly 


important  and  powerful  partnership  of  the 
great  powers  of  central  Kuro{)e  known  as  the 
Triple  Alliance  has  be«'n  a  significant  factor 
in  the  political  status  of  the  continent  for 
almost  two  decades.  Its  reaffirmation  just  at 
the  present  is  looked  upon  as  a  warning  to 
the  reported  Anglo-Hussian  understanding — 
which  may  or  may  not  be  an  accomplished 
fact.  It  will  not  be  unimportant  to  note  here 
that  his  Majesty  King  X'ictor  Emmanuel  of 
Italy  was  made  an  LIj.D.  by  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  atits  commencement,  lastmonth. 
This  monarch  took  an  enthusiastic  int-erest  in 
the  International  Postal  Congress  recently 
held  at  Rome,  which  wo  discuss  in  another 
paragraph  in  this  department. 

-.^  -  A  recrude8<-enco  of  anardiist  ac- 
Matnafie  tivUv  ui  England,  r  ranee.  lt«lv, 
^'"sicdy.  Spain,  .luring  .\pril  and  May. 
culminated,  in  the  last-named  country,  in  the 
bomb-thn)wing  at  King  Alftuisos  wediiinir 
(May  .'51).  as  a  result  of  which  twenty-four 
]>erson8  lost  their  lives.  The  ceremonies  of 
the  marriage  of  King  Alfonso  XIII.  and 
his  English  fiancee,  the  Princess  Ena  of  Rat- 
ti'iiberg.  who  will  liereafter  be  known  as 
Queen  N'ictoria.  were  conducted  with  all  the 
maguilicence  and  picture.«<jue  «lisplay  eharac- 
teristic  of  ."Spanish  court  functions.  The 
courts  and  governments  of  all  the  principal 
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conntriea  of  the  world  were  ropresenteil  at 
this  p«>i  8onal  union  of  tlie  Uritish  and  Spanish 
n>yal  houses.  The  union  is  particularly  sig- 
nificant. 8inc«>  the  groom  is  tlio  grandson  of 
t^ueen  Isabella  and  tin-  bride  is  the  grand- 
liaugliter  of  Queen  X'irtoriii,  and  their  mar- 
riage brings  into  formal  friendship  tiie  two 
Eurojtean  powers  which,  beginning  with  tije 
deaiUy  conllirl  three  centuries  ago  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  have  been  for  many  gen- 
erations separated  by  ililTerences  of  national- 
ity and  reli>;ious.  political,  and  social  organ- 
i/jition.  Tlie  presence  of  Mr.  Frederick  W. 
Whitridge,  llie  special  envoy  of  the  I'nite*! 
States,  and  the  warm  welcome  l»e  received, 
was  generally  recognized  as  marking  the  of- 
ficial reconciliation  between  the  two  countries. 
The  young  Queen,  by  her  pcjrsonal  (pialities 
and  beauty,  has  already  won  a  place  in  the 
aftectious  of  the  Spanish  people. 

-   ^  After  the  ceremonv  in  the  church 

Bomb  Throa/m     ,    ,         ,  '  ,  •  i 

at  the      of  .>an  (.leronimo.  which  was  jier- 
King  tcoaeh.  f^j^med  l)y  Cardinal  Sancha,  th<? 
Archbisbop  of  Toledo  and  I'rimate  of  All 
Spain,  the  wedding  procession  began  its  march 


to  the  royal  palace.  While  passing  the  gov- 
ernor's house,  not  far  from  the  church,  in  the 
Calle  Mayor  (the  tr»-and  Street),  a  boml>, 
wrapped  in  roses,  w.is  throwti  from  the  bal- 
cony of  a  h^)U8fi  (liy  a  tragic  coincidence,  the 
building  was  owned  by  the  Dowager-Queen 
Christina,  mother  of  the  King),  which  struck 
directly  in  front  of  tlie  royal  couple  and  ex- 
ploded with  terrific  violence,  instantly  killing 
or  wounding  twenty-four  per»on.s  and  seri- 
ously injuring  seventy  or  eighty  more.  King 
.Alfonso's  life  was  saved  by  a  nn-re  acci- 
dent, the  ])(»iid)  itself  l»eing  defli'Ct<  d  by  an 
electric-light  wire  and  the  portion  which 
struck  the  young  monarch  in  the  breast  being 
turneil  asiile  by  the  chain  of  one  of  the  deco- 
rations which  he  wore.  Tlu*  Queen'^s  bri.ial 
dress  was  t()rn,  and  spattered  with  blo»)d. 
The  King  manifested  great  coolne.'is  and  self- 
control,  and  escorted  his  bride  to  another  car- 
riage through  tlie  wreck  of  the  royal  coach. 
Indeeil.  his  courage  and  dignity  on  this  occa- 
Bwn  have  accomplished  the  opftosite  of  what 
the  anarchist's  botnb  was  inten«led  to  bring 
about.  It  has  deepened  the  regard  f)f  the 
Spanish  people  for  both  their  monarchs. 
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„  The  assassin   escaped    from  the 

Drath        ,  ,  ,  , 

of  th*  Bomb-  house,  l)ut  was  nnally  apprehend- 
Throttier.  ^  ilistance  l)eyonil  the 

Spanish  capital,  wliere,  after  some  strujiifrle, 
he  shot  himself.  He  was  one  Manual  (or 
Mateo)  Morales,  son  of  a  rich  manufactur- 
er living  near  IJarcelona,  and  liis  dee<l  was 
prompted  l«y  anarcliislic  ideas  inibilied  during 
an  association  with  (Jorinan  anarchists.  AVliile 
the  sympathy  of  the  civilized  world  has  gone 
out  to  the  Spanish  royal  pair,  a  numlier  of 
journals  devoted  to  anarchism  published 
throughout  the  world,  particularly  in  London, 
have  come  out  defending  tin-  deed  of  Morales 
and  expressing  regret  that  the  bomh  did  not 
destroy  its   intended   victims.    The  police 


THEIR  MAjrsTIIW,  TnE  KTIfO  AJTO  QfEEN  OK  SPAIN. 

have  unearthed  in  Tiondon,  Rome,  some  of 
the  smalU'r  <  ii»rman  cities,  and  Paterson,  \.  J., 
evidenci'S  of  a  wiiiespread  plot  to  assassinate 
the  crowned  heads  of  Euroi)e.  King  Alfonso 
himself,  it  will  he  remembered,  was  tiie  vic- 
tim of  an  unsuccessful  bonjb-throwing  in 
Paris  last  year.  Such  murderous  attacks  are 
not  only  atrocious  and  revolting  to  the  s»'nse 
of  the  civilized  world,  they  are  inelT«'clive 
and  puerile.  This  attempt  to  murder,  on  the 
day  of  her  wedding,  an  innocent  girl  who  was 
a  meml>er  of  the  Hritish  royal  house  will,  it 
is  hoped,  influence  tlie  Mritish  (rovernment  to 
see  that  hereafter  London,  whicli  lias  hereto- 
fore been  one  of  tli«'  centers  for  anarchist  pints, 
shall  as.sume  the  same  attitude  toward  these 
j)lagn«'s  of  society  as  that  held  by  the  Con- 
tinental Kuropean  capitals.  It  woulil  seem  to 
be  high  time  for  another  international  con- 
ference on  anarclii>m. 


The  intrrna       congress  of  the  greatest  inipfir- 
tionat  Postal  tauce  to  the  world  in  general  lias 
Congress.  conducting  its  deliberations 

modestly  and  quietly  in  the  Italian  capital. 
We  refer  to  the  International  Postal  t'ongress. 
whose  conclusions  have  been  a  useful  and 
practical  contril<ution  to  internationalism. 
In  the  first  place,  the  international  letter 
weight  unit  has  been  raisetl  from  half  an 
ounce  to  an  ounce,  making  the  rate  five  cents 
(or  its  equivalent  in  the  money  of  other 
countries)  for  the  first  ounce  and  three  cents 
for  each  adtlitional  ounce.  There  is  also  to 
be  the  equivalent  of  an  international  staiiit'. 
in  the  form  of  an  international  postal  order, 
for  fiv«'  cents,  which  will  be  exchantreable  for 
a  stam[)  of  t!>o  same  value  in  any  country  of 
the  union. — this  for  "return"  postage.  A 
number  of  proposals  were  made  to  reduce  the 
unit  from  five  cents  to  four  (the  British  tup- 
jK^nce").  but  these  wore  defeated.  Our  own 
currency  system  prevents  our  taking  much 
interest  in  this  proposal,  since  a  nickel  is  a 
much  more  convenient  unit  than  four  cents. 
The  new  regulations  will  no  doubt  result  in 
a  great  extension  of  the  postal  business 
throughout  the  world,  and  will  in  all  proba- 
bility thereby  increase  the  revenues  of  the 
post-offices  in  all  civilized  countries.  Tlie 
international  postal  exchange  order  marks  an 
interesting  atlvance  in  the  peaceful  busines!> 
relations  between  nations.  In  all  probability 
it  will  provt?  the  germ  of  tlio  international 
currency  of  the  future. 

necent  <^rderly  progress  of  constitn- 

eients  in  tioual  government  in  the  German 
Germany.  Kmpij-e  was  sliglitly  disturlKnl.  late 
in  May,  by  the  somewhat  sensational  debate 
in  the  lieichstag  over  the  supplenn-ntary 
estimates  for  the  empire's  Soutliwest  African 
war  with  the  Herreros.  which  still  drags 
along.  .-Nfter  a  lively  tilt  between  ."Socialist 
and  government  leaders,  the  Kaiser's  project, 
engineered  by  Chancellor  von  Ilulow.  t«j 
create  a  colonial  secretaryship,  while  accepter! 
in  principle,  was  practically  ilefeated  by  the 
rejection  of  the  credit  for  salary.  The  new- 
navy  bill  for  increasing  the  tonnage  of  battle- 
ships and  cruisers,  and  providing  for  si.x  new 
crui.sers  for  foreign  service,  has  passed  its 
third  reading  and  will  be  voted  u|>on  at  tlie 
next  se.ssioii.  On  May  HI  the  parliament  ad- 
journed until  the  middle  of  Ni»vember.  tier- 
man  finances  continue  to  be  a  puzzle  to  the 
Kai.ser  and  his  advisers.  The  proj>o8e»l 
finanee  ref<»rm  l»ill.  which  elaborates  the  Em- 
pi'i-or  s  new  tax  scheme,  has  pas.«setl  its  li.ini 
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rea«ling  in  both  houses,  ami  will  also  hv 
voted  upon  at  the  next  session.  Tlie  rruS' 
sian  education  bill  is  still  tienvly  dcbuti'd. 
It  uini8  at  a  radi- 
cal reform  of  the 
elementary- 
pchool  system  of 
the  entile  king- 
dom in  the  diivc- 
tion  of  seculari- 
zation of  instruc- 
tion. Intert^sting 
()CcurnMices  i  n 
A  mL'rican-(ier- 
man  relations 
during  the  past 
fi'W  weeks  have 
i<een  the  a<ldre88 
o  f  B  a  r  o  n  von 
Stern! 'Urg.  (Jer- 
man  amiiassador 
at  Washington 
<afterward  pub- 
lished in  the 
Xorth  American 
lieiifK'),  on  the 
aims  and  future 
of  German  immi- 
grants to  Kouth 
America  and  the 
painting  of  the 
port  raits  of  Pres- 
ident Koosevelt. 
Dr.  liutler,  and 
Professor  Bur- 
gess, of  Colum- 
bia, for  the  Roose- 
velt Hoom  at  the  I'niversity  of  Berlin.  These 
portraits  we  reproduce  elsewhere  this  month. 


strictly  political  business,  and  the  Norwegian 
coronation  ns  the  patriotic  celebration  of  a 
natio!i"s   rebirth.     In    tin-    Balkan  caldron. 


£ uropran 
Event i 
of  the  Month. 


Important  and  interesting  events 
for  Euro|>ean  royalty  during  May 
and  June  were  the  presence 
of  a  number  of  Continental  monarrhs  (and 
the  British  King)  at  the  athleti<'  games  at 
Athens  ;  the  marriage,  at  Madrid,  of  King 
Alfonso  of  Spain  to  Princess  Ena  of  Batien- 
b<'rg  :  the  visit  of  the  (ierman  Kaiser  to 
Vienna,  followe*!  by  the  reaffirmation  of  the 
Trii)le  .Alliance  by  imperial  an<l  royal  sanction 
from  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Boiiie  ;  and  the 
coronation,  on  June  2'i,  in  the  old  liistori** 
town  of  Trondhjem.  of  King  llaakoii  \"11.  of 
Norway.  The  Athens  occasion  might  be 
characterized  as  an  internalionul  holiday,  the 
royal  Spanish  marriajie  as  a  festival  which 
ended  in  a  tragedy,  the  Kaiser's  visit  to  the 
capital  of  his  Austrian  ally  as  a  inatter  of 
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which  continues  to  seethe,  we  note  a  political 
crisis  between  (.freece  and  Houmania  (widch 
could  not  possibly  go  to  war.  liecanse  they 
are  separateil  on  land  by  another  nation,  and 
Ix'cause  there  is  no  possible  water  communica- 
tion between  their  navies)  and  the  dismissal 
by  King  Peter  of  Servia  from  his  army  of  the 
five  regicide  officers  concerne<l  (three  years 
ago)  in  the  murder  of  King  .Alexander  and 
(^ueen  Draga,  which  (J real  Britain  had  ac- 
cepted as  justification  for  resundngdiplomati<- 
relations  with  the  Belgrade  government.  (Uir 
own  relations  with  Turkey  entered  upon  a 
new  phase  last  month  with  the  elevation  of 
our  ministry  at  Constantinople  to  an  emba.«sy. 
Minister  John  (J.  .A.  L«-ishman  becomes  our 
first  ambassador  t()  the  Porte.  He  will  now 
l)e  in  a  position  to  deal  much  more  easily  and 
effectively  with  the  various  ve.xed  and  long- 
standing rjuestions  between  the  I'nited  States 
and  Turkev. 
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Alyailin.  the  I'loqiient  le«rter  of  the 
peunanlH. 


Nabukov.  i\  Iradfr  «»f  th**  ('(inntltti. 
lioTinl  IH-:iiiM'mtM. 


R«Mllfli«'V,  orator  of  \  \\v 


■  \Mr\- 


THIICK  OK  THK  AHI.IC8T  PAIII.I AMCKTAItl ANK  IN  THE  Itl'KHIAN  IHHA. 


a  ,  Tlie  not  result  of  llio  first  month 

Progrexs  of  .. 

the  RusMan  oi  pariiaincntiirv  poveruiui'nt  in 
/ievoiyt,„„.   lijisgia  gy,.,„g  tJ  >„.  g„  far  as  the 

inagscs  of  tho  poopU*  are  rinicorrM-i],  dissatis- 
faction  witli  the  Duma  and  a  ih'cpi'iiing  and 
intensifying  liatrcd  for  the  ohl  rrtjimr,  which 
ignores  the  existence  of  a  Russian  parliament 
and  still  attempts  to  slu'Iter  itself  behind  the 
bayonets  of  tlie  army.  The  terrible  massacre 
of  Jews  at  Bialystok  in  the  first  part  of  June 
(conservative  accounts  i>ut  the  deaths  at  be- 
tween 400  and  "lOO),  and  in  otijer  sections  of 
the  empire,  in  almost  all  of  which  actuiil 
jiarticipation  by  the  troops  and  gov»'rnment 
officials  lias  been  proven,  and  the  revolt  of 
stddiers  and  sailors  at  widely  separated  mili. 
tary  jtoints.  emphasize  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion, which  is  verging  rapidly  upon  civil  war. 
Jew-baiting  by  official  instigation  is  always 
tlie  first  act  in  the  drama  of  Hu.ssian  repres- 
sion. In  this  case  the  special  inve.stigating 
<'onimitlee  wliich  was  at  onci*  sent  out  by  tlie 
l>uma  has  secured  indu})ital)le  proofs  of  oflicial 
connivance  and  participation  in  the  outrages 
of  the  mob.  The  police  instigator  of  the  I'da- 
lystok  massacre  has.  moreover,  lu*en  i)romoted 
••  for  his  loyalty.  "  The  agrarian  .vitiiaiion  has 
become  wor.-<e  ;  starving  pea.^anls  ans  burning 
estates  and  villages  ;  murder,  robln'ry.  and 
outravre  ar»'  on  the  in«'rease  ;  an<l  the  labor 
organizations  are  talking  of  another  general 
St  rike.  The  financial  comiition  of  the  national 
iTovernment  is  progressively  on  the  decline. 
(<  »n  June  II  Russian  imperial  bonds  t'Hiched 
"*_'.  tlie  lowest  point  since  Ix'fore  I  lie  .lapanese 
War.)    The  mutlerings  of  iliseonient  in  the 


army  anil  navy  liave  reached  the  ( 'ossacks  au<l 
the  regiments  of  the  guard.  Meanwhile,  tlie 
Czar  plays  tennis  at  I'eterhof.  lie  sLows  liis 
utter  inca])acity  to  grasp  the  situation  by  band- 
ing (on  Juno  Ks)  to  Premier  (joremy  kin  a  ukase 
di8S(dving  the  Duma,  leaving  a  blank  8}Mtcv 
for  ]iis  reactionary  premier  to  fill  in  the  il«te. 
At  the  same  lionr  Mr.  Kokoshkine.  oneoflli-' 
leaders  of  the  Constitutional  Democrats  in  th-- 
parliament,  boldly  announces  in  opt^u  segsi'-n : 

If  it  dares  to  flght,  the  gorernnieni  cai).  of  cour*. 
di.«ip«Tsc  the  ]iHrIinnient  ;  but  tlie  victory  of  ihelw 
reiiucrncy  wouhl  oiriy  be  temporary.  It  would  iu- 
fvitably  Ih"  followeil  .sliortly  by  a  bliMHly  revolution, 
which  would  not  leave  a  stick  of  the  ure^at  go''- 
eriinient  ^taIlrIing.  The  Kmi>eror  must  ehoo>e  t*- 
tweeii  a  real  constitutional  government  and  the  lov 
not  only  of  hitt  crown,  but  probably  of  \\\f>  head. 

.  ,      ^  A  definite  crisis  in  the  conflict  be- 

ministri/  and  ,  i  .  •  . 

Duma  tween  tlie  (  zar  and  his  peopie  w*s 
Lock  Horns.  r,.»clied  OH  May  '.'(J.  when  I'renii.  r 
(toremykin  refusi-nl,  in  the  name  of  the  Era- 
l^eror,  to  agree  to  most  of  the  pro|K.>.sa!s  of  t!;«' 
Duma's  atldress  to  the  throne.  The  hall  was 
crowdeii  to  list4'ntoihe  ministerial  announro- 
nieut.  which  was  read  by  the  ]>reniier  in  a 
low.  hurried  tone  and  received  in  ominous 
silence.  The  government  projiosed  no  d«'f 
inile  plans.  It  simply  suggested  nioditica- 
tions  of  the  Duma's  ideas.  The  statement 
ileclared  that  full  political  amnesty  cotiid  D'  t 
be  granted,  although  jiartial  abrogation  of 
martial  law  and  other  extreme  nieasurrt 
mi^ht  1-e  hoped  for.  The  Duma's  soluti"n  "f 
the  agrarian  prcddem  was  rejeeted  as  inter- 
fering with  the  rights  of  jtroperty.  and  the 
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A.  P.  IBVOt^KI.  WHO  »l<- 
CEEIH4  rill'NT  LAMHIMlKKr 
A8  KI'HMIAN  MIMHTKK  or 
n>KKIUN  ArrAIKM. 


ijaostion  of  tlie  responsihility  of  iniiiiHtors 
and  the  abolition  of  tlu'  upper  house  was  »!«?• 
riared  to  be  beyond  the  province  of  the  Duma, 
-since  it  wouhl  involve  radical  alterations 
in  the  fundamental 
law."  ( >n  t)ne  sin- 
gle point  only  did 
the  ministry  and 
the  Czar  yield  to 
llie  Duma, — that  of 
universal  sutfrage, 
including  that  of 
wouien,  although  it 
is  openly  intimated 
Vty  the  governing 
officials  that  this 
concession  was 
btsed  on  the  Iwlief 
that  universal  suf- 
frage Would  pro- 
duce a  Duma  of  less 
radical  views  tiian 

the  present  one.  The  miHistry  admits  the  im 
portance  of  the  agrarian  prohlem  and  the  he- 
cessity  for  providing  land  for  the  peasants.  l>ut 
declares  that  the  Duma's  plan  is  not  only  im- 
practical, Wilt  inadmissible.  The  government's 
scheme  contemplates  the  distribution,  through 
tlic  peasants'  l>ank,  of  '_'.'». imki.imiO  aei  cs  of  land, 
which,  with  the  clearing  «>f  ti.OOO.KOi)  acres  of 
im]K.'rial  forests  and  the  voluntary  sale  of 
private  estates  (there  are  lietween  .S, 000. 000 
and  y.OOO.OOO  acres  of  these  offered  for 
sale),  is  expected  to  meet  th»'  land-hunger 
of  the  {>ca«ant8  without  forced  e.xpropriation, 
which  is  advocated  by  the  Radical  leaders. 

„        The  Duma  received  the  (Joremv- 

Ike  Duma      ,  .  •     1 1  ' 

Fully  km  programmo  as  practically  a 
ArouMtd.  declaration  of  war.  In  a  debate 
whicli  la8te<l  eight  hours,  every  party  in  the 
[tarlianient  strongly  attacked  the  government, 
the  lea<iers  in  the  del -ate  beiiij;  the  four 
deputies  whose  portraits  we  present  to  our 
readers  this  month.  Dr.  Rodichov.  one  of  the 
<*'>nstitiitional  Democratic  Icadt-r**.  isan  orator 
Worthy  of  comparison  with  Miral'eau.  He 
chalU-nged  the  premier  in  the  di-daration 
that  "it  is  not  tlie  government,  liut  the  rep- 
rt-sentatives  of  the  people  here  assembled, 
who  must  «b'cide  what  is  best  for  tln'  welfare 
of  the  country."  He  declared,  further,  that 
the  ])roposals  of  the  government  were  inade- 
quate and  inadmissible,  and  demandeii  that 
the  ministry  resign  to  make  way  for  a  cabinet 
in  which  the  nation  could  have  confidence. 
Mr.  Nabukov,  another  lea»ler  of  the  <lominant 
party,  followed  with  an  impassioned  appeal 


for  concerte«l  action.  Mr.  Letlnicki,  tlie  Po- 
lish leader,  who  lias  already  been  character- 
ized as  the  ablest  parliamentarian  in  Europe, 
spoke  for  tht!  subordinate  nationalities.  More 
than  one  of  the  Duma  members  is  now  making 
an  international  reputation  as  a  parliamentary 
leader,  and  Mr.  William  Jennings  Rryaii,  on 
his  tour  around  the  world,  listened  tor  an 
hour  or  more  to  the  debate  an<l  remark»>d 
admiringly  upon  the  parliamentary  skill  of 
the  members  and  the  patience  of  that  body  in 
waiting  for  the  full  a.ssertion  and  recognition 
of  its  rights.  Following  Mr.  Lednicki.  the 
peasant  leader,  .Myadin.  warned  the  minis- 
try that  the  ])uma  alone  8too«i  ]>etween  the 
government  and  a  bloody  revcdution.  "The 
government  asks  us  to  emigrate.  We  do  not 
want  to.  and  we  will  not  do  so  We  demand 
land,  and  will  accept  no  compromise.  .  .  . 
Kven  ]>arliament  may  not  be  able  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  people.  The  elementary 
forces,  once  aroused,  will  sweep  both  parlia- 
mentand  government  tocommon  ruin."  And 
finally  Count  lley«len,  the  leader  of  the  most 
conservative  parly,  «lemanded  a  new  cabinet. 
A  resolution  was  then  adopted,  with  only 
three  opposing  votes,  demanding  the  imme* 
diate  resignation  of  the  LJoremykin  ministry 
and  its  replacement  by  a  caldnet  possessing 
the  confidence  of  the  entire  nation. 

^        In  reply  to  the  Duma's  demand 

Tht  Ctar      ,       .      •      .  , 

smi       for  Its  resignation,  the  mini.stry, 
vac.iiatts.         jIj^  Emperor, 

announced  that  it  would  not  resign  and  that- 

the  lower  house 
had  cxceeru'il  its 
prerogatives  in 
making  the  d6- 
mand.  Tecimical- 
ly,  this  is  true, 
since  the  so-called 
fundami-nta!  law, 
pronuilgati'il  lie- 
fore  th«'  formal  as- 
sembling of  the 
Duma,  lieclares 
that  the  right  of 
the  lower  house 
witli  n-gard  to  the 

l»H.    ALEXANOKK    I.KIiNirKt.        Ul  i  11  ist  T V  Is  OUP  of 
THK  KI.<>yrK..NT  I.EAI>KH  Of  _    "    11  . 

THE  p<,iL  i.N  THE  i.cMA.  interpellation 

only.  The  auto- 
cratic rifjiuie.  however,  in  its  contempt  for  the 
new  legislature,  whose  powers  and  resources  it 
<loe8  not  yet  understand,  si'cms  likelv  to  make 
the  same  terrible  mistake  as  tin-  Kr.  nch  nobles 
did  iu  178y.    The  attitude  of  the  upper  house 
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toward  the  lower  is  sliown  hy  llio  cartoon  wo 
reprodiife  on  this  pajjc.  Will  tlie  ministry 
resign  and  lie  rei>laceil  by  one  liavinj;  the  confi- 
d«'nre  of  tlio  parliament  and  tlie  jwople  ?  Tlie 
next  few  weeks  will  determine.  Even  now 
it  mi>?ht  be  possil>le  for  Emperor  Nicholas  to 
save  iiis  (iyiiasty  an<l  Hnssia  from  the  atroci- 
ti»'8  which  characterized  the  Terror  in  France 
if  he  wouM  choose  a  new  ministry  from  the 
Constitutional  Democrats.  Ills  position  is 
becoming  worse  hourly:  The  nulls  and  fac- 
tories througliout  the  empire  (such  as  continue 
to  work)  an-  ununimou.'tly  jiassiug  re.s<»lution8 
in  favor  of  the  I  Mima  in  its  conflict  with  the 
government,  and  the  foreign  Kankers,  who 
made  tlu-ir  last  loan  on  the  understanding 
tliat  it  was  not  to  l>e  directed  against  the 
Duma,  are  realizing  that  they  have  been  de- 
ceived. It  will  be  long  iM'fore  Hussia  can  se- 
cure any  more  money  abroad,  uide-ss  the  legal 
repre-senlatives  of  the  Hussian  people  be  per- 
miltt'd  to  have  their  say  in  the  governing  of 
the  empire.  Mo.st  of  the  more  serious  jour- 
nals agn-e  that  the  Czar  and  his  government 
must  either  surrender  to  parliament  or  pro- 
claim a  dictatorship.  The  latter  would  be  the 
first  step  in  a  bloody  revolution,  and  even  the 
former  might  only  delay  the  cataclysm.  Ev- 
erything now  dejvends  on  the  altitude  of  the 
army,  the  loyalty  of  which  is  being  shaken 
more  and  more  by  the  revolutionary  propa- 
ganda. Perliaps  evt-n  parliaim-nt  itself  will 
not  l»e  able  to  hold  in  che<'k  the  e.xtrenu.sts. 
Perhaj)8  it  will  <-a.st  in  its  lot  with  the  Radi- 
cals. It  has  already  passed  a  resolution  to 
the  effect  that  it  will  not  dissnlve.    It  mav 


oonr.MVKix's  contempt  foh  the  nrnA. 


RpRHi A*H  Phemiek  :  '•  thin  <1i'«-iii»-ioii  niul  r«"«i>lvinK  rufluT  t<-<||iiu'«. 
«Hp»H-lnll>'  mIiut  iiotliiiiK  will  i-i>in«'  nf  it.    Hut  U-t  tlu-tn  wrltf.  write,  write." 

Kriiin  Sirrkitzit  'St.  Pi'tiTHburgi. 


be  that,  following  out  the  parallel  betwej-n 
the  Russian  situation  ami  the  French  Revulti- 
tion.  we  have  reached  the  period  of  the  Marat.s. 
Dantons,  and  Robespij-rres.  with  the  Terror 
and  the  guillotine  in  sight. 

China  '  I''*"*  intentions  of  .la|«D 
Japan,  and  for  the  opening  up  of  Manchuria 
to  the  trade  of  the  world  and  thr 
abortive  effort  of  the  efTciiiiuate  Korean  (.!ov- 
ernment  to  throw  off  the  suzerainty  of 
Tokio  were  the  Far  Eastern  topics  of  prime 
interest  during  May  anil  June.  According 
to  an  official  newspajwr  statement  issue-l  Ut<? 
in  May  from  the  Japanese  capital,  the  mili- 
tary administration  in  Manchuria  will  pin-n 
be  abolished  and  the  entire  region  ofK-ni-tl  to 
foreign  tra»le  at  the  earliest  possible  oppor- 
tunity. .\  number  of  railroad  enterprises 
are  being  slartid  uiuier  seini  govertinieiital 
au.«ipice8,  ami  it  is  believed  that  a  Mancliuri&n 
loan  will  be  floated  by  Japan  in  the  nm 
future.  Although  the  Chinese  foreign  office 
(the  \V'ai-\Vu  I'u)  still  tempbrizes  with  Great 
Hritain  in  the  matter  of  the  new  customs 
arrangement,  and  although  the  authorities  at 
I'eking  still  hesitate  to  promulgate  the  r«>|f- 
ulations  for  the  entrance  of  foreigners  into 
the  Manchurian  jtorts,  it  is  evident  that  China 
is  becoming  less  suspicious  with  regani  toll** 
designs  of  the  Occidental  nations  on  Man- 
churia. In  this  connection  we  note  a  n^-r 
route  to  the  Orient  inaugurated  from  Jafan. 
calling  at  Chinese  and  the  I'^t  Indian  ami I'ali- 
fornian  ports.  A  revolt  of  some  seriousness, 
said  to  have  been  instigated  by  a  disinteresti'^i 
court  faction,  broke  out  early 
in  June  at  Seoul.  Afterecme 
difficulty,  the  Japanese  mili- 
tary forces  subdued  tlie  in- 
surgents. The  Korean  an- 
thorities  now  recognize  the 
right  of  the  Japanese  (iove m- 
ment  to  issue  exequaturs  to 
all  foreign  consuls  in  Korea. 
Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff.  the  New 
York  banker  and  financial 
leader,  who  has  recently  re- 
turned from  an  extended 
tour  through  Japan,  is  hearty 
in  his  praise  of  the  jK)8t-beIInni 
temper  of  the  Japaucs*'  peo- 
ple. They  see  their  destiny 
plainly,  he  declares,  hut  do 
not  complain  about  hardshipa. 
and  waste  no  time  boastmir 
of  their  victory  in  the  late 
war  with  Russia. 
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RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

i^Voii  May  I'J  to  June  18.  1M6.) 


HOIT.  A!n>RKW  U  nAKKIH.  OF  IIIIIU. 

(Who  btH-ame  irovernor  of  Ohio,  la-M  month,  on  the 
death  of  Uovernor  PHltison.) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS. 

May  21.— The  .Senate  pa-^.^es  tlie  leiji-lHtive,  execu- 
tive, and  judicial  appropriation  hill. 

May  23.— The  Senate  passes  the  imnuKration  bill, 
iinpttsinK  further  restrictionti  on  the  entry  of  defec- 
tive cliis^es. 

May  24.— The  Seiuite  pas.se»  the  hill  relieving  de- 
nature<l  alrohol  from  internal-revenue  tax.... The 
Hutise  disciisses  the  tariff. 

May  2.5.— The  Senate  passe*  a  rider  attm-hefl  to 
the  auricultural  appropriation  bill  providing  for  a 
more  careful  inspection  of  meats  intended  for  inter- 
state traile  ;  the  Philippine  coina^'e  bill  is  also 
puK.se<l  The  House  disawrees  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments to  the  railroad-rate  bill  and  sends  the  liill  to 
conference  ;  o%'er  two  hundretl  private  jiensiou  bills 
are  ijhsmhI. 

May  28.— In  the  Senate.  Messrs.  KIkins  (Rep.,  W. 
Va.i,  Cullom  (Hep.,  Ill.»,  and  Tillman  (Deni.,  S.  C.) 
are  appointiMl  conferees  on  the  railroml-rate  bill.... 
The  Hou.se  discus!*es  District  of  Columbia  business. 

May  2S».— The  Senate  pas-ses  the  post-office  appro- 
priation bill  In  the  House,  the  diplomatic  and 

consular  appropriation  bill  is  under  consideration. 


May31. — The  Senate  parses  tlie  Military  Aca<lemy 
appropriati(m  bill,  the  lighthouse  bill.  an«l  the  Knox 
"immunity"  bill  The  House  pa.HM.'s  the  diplo- 
matic and  consular  appro(>riation  bill. 

June  1.— The  Senate  iui.s.se4  the  railroa«l-company 
liability  bill. 

<Tune2. — In  the  ."Senate,  tlie  resolution  requiring 
that  supplies  for  the  I'anama  ('anal  In-  purch4Lse<l  in 

this  country  is  jwisseil  Tiie  House  «lisi-us.ses  the 

naturalization  bill. 

.Tune  4. — The  House  pas.ses  the  Niaigara  Falls  bill 
under  susj>et»sion  of  the  rule.s. 

June  .'i.— The  S»'nate  passes  the  naval  appropria- 
ti(»n  bill  and  di.scu.sses  the  conferees'  report  on  the 
railroad-rate  bill  The  IIou.se  pa.sses  the  bill  re- 
vising the  naturali»ition  laws. 

.TuneO. — The  Senate  continuei*  discussion  of  the 

••onference  n-porl  «>n  the  milroufl-rate  bill  The 

House  l)egins  consideration  of  the  siuidry  civil  ap- 
propriation bill  in  committee  of  the  wlioli'. 

.Tune  7.— The  Senate  pa.ss(>s  the  Niagara  Falls 
preservation  bill  and  rejects  the  conference  report 
on  the  railroml-rate  bill. 

June  y.— The  Senate  pa.s.ses  the  District  of  Colur.j- 
bia  appropriation  bill  and  the  bill  prohibiting  cuin- 
|taign  contributions  by  corporations. 

June  11. — In  the  .Senate,  the  majority  and  minor- 
ity n-portson  the  case  of  Mr.  Sinoot  (Kep.,  I'tah)  are 
presented. 

June  12.— In  the  Senate,  the  conference  report 
on  the  .Statehood  bill  is  witlulrawn  aixl  presented 
again,  after  amendment  by  the  conferees:  the  bill 
extending  the  time  during  which  caltle  may  U' in 
transportation  without  unloading  is  [MtHsed. . .  .The 
House  sends  back  to  the  conferees  the  conference 
report  on  the  railroml-rate  bill. 

June  13. — The  Senate  adopts  the  confei*ence  re- 
port on  the  .Statehood  bill  In  the  House,  thet'om- 

mitti>eon  Agriculture  completes  a  substitute  for  the 
Beveridge  meat-inspection  bill  which  places  the  cost 
of  inspection  on  the  (iovernnn'nt. 

June  14.— In  the  Senate,  .Mr.  lit'nson  (Kep.,  Kan.) 
is  .seated  as  the  successor  of  Mr.  Burton,  resignwl 

 The  Hou.se  adopts  the  confeivnce  reiM)ri  on  the 

Statehood  bill. 

June  \h. — In  the  Hou.se,  the  stindry  civil  appro- 
priation bill  is  amendeil  to  provide  that  no  part  of 
the  ai)propriatioii  for  work  on  the  Isthmus  of  I'an- 
ama shall  lie  used  for  other  than  a  Ux-k  canal  :  an 
amendment  allowing  piirchiise  of  canal  supplies 
abroiul  is  voted  <lown. 

.June  Irt. — The  Hou.se  paM.ses  the  sundry  civil  ap- 
propriation bill  and  the  .Senate  resolution  directing 
that  supplies  for  the  Panama  (.'anal  Im;  purchaised 
in  this  country. 

June  18.— The  Senate  jMiss»'sthe  \jikv  Krie  &  Ohio 

River  Ship  Canal  bill  The  House  s4>nds  back  to 

the  Committee  on  Agriculture  the  meat-inspection 
bill. 
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POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT  AMERICAN. 

Mhv  "21. — Pr<?si»leiit  KuuM-vt-lt  ajipuiutji  E<lvvunl 
^S.  Fowler  iippraiser  of  tht«  Port  of  New  York,  ru 
'Succeed  Georige  W.  Whiteheail,  ret»igiied....The 
tTnltetl  States  Supreme  Court  afflmis  a  cx>nviction 
of  riiirctl  StatPrt  Senator  Burton  (Hep.,  Kan.  i.  who 
WHS  (uittid  Kii'lty  of  uttiug  biH  iufluence  with  the 
Post-Oilioo  Dt'pnrtroentln  behalf  ci  the  Rialto  Com- 
paijy.  of  St.  I>oui^. 

May  "iJ. — (Sovernor  iliKKins,  of  New  York,  siciis 
the  Pajje  niortuage  recording  tax  bill  ;  )iy  the  s\)in- 
ing  ot  Ave  billis  Grovemor  Higgioti  abolLnhen  the 
direct  State  tax  In  New  York  for  the  flrst  time  In 
.-sixty-five  years. 

May  sM. — The  l>eniocrat  ic  State  convent  ion  nieeUi 
;at  NashTllle,  Tenn. 

May  :U. — Teuncsm-c  Dt-mocrat.s  noniinaf*'  r<jii- 

gressjnan  Malcolm  H.  Palters<in  for  (jtovt-niur  

The  Lincolti  Keimblicans  of  Pennsylvania  nominate 

Lewis  Emery,  Jr.,  for  goveruor  The  Delaware 

Le^slatnre  meets  in  extra  sessfon, 

.IlllH'  1-  Till-  Sriiatc  Cotiimittee  on  Privili'LTi's 
and  Klections  vole.«*  thai  Senator  Heed  Suioot  (Keji., 
Ttalu  iH  not  entitled  to  hfs  seat,  bat  votes  down 
resolutions  to  declare  hi.s  (ieat  vacant. 

.lime  4.— I^n-sident  Kooscvelt  sends  to  Congress  a 
^IH  i  ial  tnessage  traiiHniitting  a  report  iiiiMle  to  hint 
by  Oomniiiwioner  of  Labor  Cbarieft  P.  Neill  and 
JameB  B.  Reynolds  of  investigntions  Into  conditions 
of  the  iiioat  jinrkiiif:  houses  of  f'tiii  au" 

.Iune.5.— MisHoiiri  Democrats  strongly  indorse  tlie 
candidacy  of  William  Jennings  Bryan  for  President 
in  19<)H — (iovernorChainlH'rIafn.  of  Oregon  (Dem.). 
is  reelecte*!.  while  the  Congressional  elections  are 
won  by  Republicans. 

June  tt,— PeansylvaoiaRepnblicans  aominate  ex* 
Mayor  Edwin  S.  Stnart,  of  Philadelphia,  for  governor. 

June  H. — Oovertioi-  Warrii  ld.  of  Mainland.  a{>- 
points  William  Piokuey  Wbyle  United  Statetn  Sen- 
-  ator  to  soeceed  the  late  A.  P.  Gormao. 

Jnne».  -Senator  Blackburn  ( Dem.,  Ky.)  Is  elected 
miuurily  leader  in  the  Senate. 

June  19i.^The  Chicago  packers  are  found  gniUy 

in  the  Unitcil  States  District  Conrt  in  Kan.'«a><  Citv 
of  accept  ing  concessions  from  ihe  Chicago,  BuriaiK- 

ton  &  Qitincy  Railroad  Compjiny  The  Delawaiv 

Legislature  elects  Col.  Jieury  DuPont,  Hepablican, 
United  States  Senator. 

.Turn- M  — r.il,  R  H  T  (  Jmldard  ai  eept.s  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  Democratic  lmiet>ciulent  party  for 
United  States -Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

•Tinii  1»5  — President  I'lmsevelt  signs  the  l)ill  a<l- 
mlttiiiL;  Oklahoma  autl  Indian  Territ-ory  t«  the 
Union  its  'Ue  State  and  i>eriniitim;  .\ri/.ona  aiitl 
New  Mexico  to  come  In  under  the  same  conditions 
if  each  so  desire. 

.Tuiii'  1 -Till-  ilt'al  li  iif  f  ri)\'i'rii'  'f  T^it  I  (II  I  Di'iii .  I. 
of  Ohio,  gives  tlie  Kepubiicau  party  complete  cotilrol 

of  the  State  The  celebration  of  the  flttleth  aoot' 

versary  of  the  tirst  national  Republican  oanventioD 
is  fjegun  at  Philadelphia. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVKKNMKNI  KOKKIGN. 

May  19.— A  depiitatJou  of  four  hundretl  women 
\vlrit  the  British -premier  at  the  foreign  office  and 


<lemand  the  right  to  Tote;  the  premier  expican^ 

sympathy  with  the  movement. 

May  'JO.— President  Palma^ot  the  Cuban  republic. 
tH inanguiated  tor  a  second  term.... The  Austrisa 
crown  and  Council  of  Ministers  decide  to  tvfosr  the 

Hungarian  (l<-iiirttid  f.  r  a  s,.|,arat«' tiirifT.  .  .  .Sci  u  ,)! 
baUut«  in  the  French  elect ion.>»  result  in  the  return  uf 
an  incraaaed  number  of  Radioais  and  Socialists. 

May  21.— The  Czar  of  Ru.s.Hin  refu.ses  to  receive 
personally  the  Dunta'saiUlre.Ks  in  reply  to  his  spwt  h. 

May  122.— The  Canatlian  finance  minister  liitn^ 
duoeH  bla  budget,  showing  a  surplua  of  |7,W0,(Mtt.... 
The  new  Hnngarian  parliament  is  opened  by  Ein- 

lM»ror  Francis  Joseph  ;  in  the  sjwi  tli  from  ih.-  thrjui- 
a  bill  providing  for  uni%'er»al  uuffrage  is  promised. 

May       In  the  German  Reichstag,  Herr  BMin>- 

man  and  Ilerr  Beljel  shar|)[y  criticise  the  fort-igTi 

Iiolicy  of  the  government  The  Russian  (iovera- 

nient  issues  a  statement  giving  as  a  rea.son  for  tlie 
refusal  to  grant  full  amnesty  tberetitleflHstateofUir 
eountiy. 

May  25  —A  British  royal  <  >>inmission  iHapj»<jint««l 
to  report  on  quesliou!*  relating  tu  tlie  health  aud 
safety  of  miners.... The  Cape  Colony  parliament  ix 

opene<l. 

May  2fi.  —  The  Kussian  ministerial  detlar»iii>:t 

opposes  every  reccnnmetulation  of  the  Duma  Tlie 

(ierman  Reichstag  rejects  the  vote  of  credit  for  the 
ttalary  ot  the  secretary  for  the  eolonies. . .  ,Henr  vod 

.Tusth  i-  i'Ipi  ted  prcsjrlprit  of  the  lower  boOiie  ot  tbe 
Houj^ariau  purliament  at  Budapest. 

.Afay  27.— The  A ustKt' Hungarian  tariff  dlspvt?  U 
regaitled  as  .settle<l. 

May  28. — The  elections  in  Crete  give  a  dt'ci<le>l 

majority   to   Print*  George's  government  TIk- 

Rutwiau  Duma,  disregarding  the  declaration  of  iU 
ministers,  discusses  measures  for  the  lietterment  of 

the  jn  iijil.  The  government,  in  the  liritish  Hinw 

of  Commouts  invokas  acloHUre  rule  and  carries  tlt< 
first  clause  of  the  edueatioa  bill  by  a  majority  of  Ml 

^^ay  '29. — The  King  of  Servia  places  the  princitxil 

regicides  on  the  retired  list  The  ftelgian  election* 

show  an  increase  of  '28  per  cent,  in  the  Liberal  v<itt- 

May  80.— A  deficit  of  about  •aa.OfW^QOO  in  tl» 
French  budget  is  disclosed. 

June  1.— The  deliate  on  the  agrarian  problem  1-4 
continued  in  the  Russiau  Duma. 

June  'The  Russian  Duma  adopts  meiisin«> 
showing  an  intt  ntion  to  act  without  regard  to  th"- 
deaires  of  llie  Czar  ;  agrariau  rhiiugt>  are  reported  iu 
four  Ruaaiaa  provinces. 

June  (i.— Violent  speeches  against  the  govern  mept 
are  ma«le  at  the  sesftionA  of  the  Russian  Dunw. 

.1  line  7.— Sir  Edward  Clarkfli  M.P.,  resigns  hi!«f»eat 
ill  the  Brititih  House  of  Commons  owing  to  a  dias- 
greement  with  his  constituents  over  tariff  rpform 
. .  The  Spanisli  ministry  foriiicd  by  Pn-miiT  Morrt 
resigns. .. .Plans  are  announced  for  the  coronatiou 
of  King  Haakon  of  Norway  on  June  98. 

.Tunc  s.  Tfctirf  I?rIsson  iselect^Hj  pennanent  prtW 
ident  of  tiie  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  h  voW 
of  883  out  of  438. 

June  9.— The  resignation  of  the  GoatemaUn  cab- 
inet Is  announced. 

Jnne  11.— The  Consenntive  Aasociatlon  of  th« 
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City  of  London  noniinnten  Alfred  I.yttelton  to  suc- 
cewl  H.  Ij^ffne,  aihI  Sir  K.  Haiibiiry  tn  Muceed  Sir 
Eilw  rtl  Clarke. 

June  12. — The  French  cabinet  nnnounceH  its  pro- 
gramme to  the  Clmn»ber  of  Deputies. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

llfty  19. — Great  Britain  a<ldres«es  a  second  note 
to  the  t*hineM>  Government  with  reference  to  the 
cvistoms  e<Uct  l.'nite<l  States  warsliips  and  a  reve- 
nue cntt#r  are  sent  t<i  intercept  revolutitinary  ex- 
pe<litions  aKHiiist  Santo  DominKu. 

May  'Jl.— Ilanjii  Komura  Is  ap[K>inted  Japanese 
nnilmsHjulor  to  (ireat  Hritnin . . . .  KiKlitin^  (xrctirs  in 
Mju-«Hh>nia  U-tween  Turks  and  Servians  and  Wal- 
ladiians  and  (iireeks;  the  Honnianian  Guvernnient 
onlers  the  expulsion  of 

anuml>er  of  Greeks  

Asemi-ofHcial  warning 
is  is-sued  in  (iennany 
relative  to  Annlo-Ku— 
sian  neKotit^tions  uf- 
fectiiiK  territory 
reacheil  by  the  Iia^da<l 
Railway,  whicli  is  be- 
inu  const ructeil  under 
a  German  concession. 

May  23.— The  Brit- 
ish House  of  Connnons 
ailopts  a  resolution  to 
tiie  etTect  that  further 
reforms  are  ueeded  in 
.NIacedonia. 

May  •J*;.  —  Amlirt.s.s<i- 
(lor  Wright  is  receivol 
at  Titkio  by  the  Km- 

fieror  of  Japan  The 

International  Postal 
Conxress  at  Home  ad- 
journs after  sixninK 
tlie  trejitifs  previously 
nitreetl  U{M>n. 

Miiy  27.— It  Is  an- 
nounctnl  that  (inn-ce 
hits  decidefl  to  break 
off  iliploniatic  rela- 
tions with  Konniania 

 Japan   is  said  to 

have  dfC'iile<i  to  retain 
IKTUianent  control  of 
Manchurian  railriiads. 

May  28.— The  muni- 
cipal council  of  Panama  asks  the  l'nite<l  Suites  to 
intervetie  in  the  coming  elections. 

May  29. — A  new  Annlo-French  convention  for  the 
delimitation  of  tlie  British  an«l  Frencli  jMi-r^exsions 
lietweeu  the  Niger  and  Lake  Chad  is  signed  in  L>n- 
don  by  Sir  tldward  Grey  and  the  French  anilias- 

sador  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria  receives 

AmbfissMlor  Francis,  of  the  l'nite«l  State.s. 

May  30.— The  Cul«n  Senate  passes  the  Anglo 
Cuban  treaty  as  amended  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

June  8. — It  is  announced  that  Swe<len  will  liave 
no  represeni^itives  at  tli.  coronation  of  King  Hiuikon 
VII.  of  Nor.%av.  on  Jiint- 


THE  LATK  J08KPH  A.  WHP:KI/>rK,  KniT«)K  or  THE 
ST.  TAl'I.  "riONKKK  PIIKSS." 

(.Mr.  Whefl<K-k.  whodled  iit  St.  Paul  f>n  May  0.  at  the  a^f 
of  sevunty-Hve.  was  one  of  the  pionwr  Jnurtiallsl^  <»f 
the  West.  Ill  his  t'himeti  rHlliliiiC  tie  was  an  intellectual 
fort-e  of  the  tlrst  nin^nittide.) 


June  11.— The  Austrian  foreign  minister.  Count 
(toluchowski,  inas|x'ech  on  relations  with  other  pow- 
ers, declares  that  .\ustria's  aim  is  to  preser\'e  peace. 

June  18.— The  administration  of  the  Congo  Free 
State  takes  the  jxtsition  that  no  jmwor  has  a  right  to 
inU'rfere  on  liehalf  of  the  Congo  native!!. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

May  VX — The  isinifilon  Tunnel  is  formally  opened 
by  the  pii.-.>in«  of  King  Vic  tor  Kinmanuel's  train. 

May  2<).— Fifteen  Turks  are  killed  and  twenty- 
three  wounded  by  Ciirii^lianH  in  three  Mace«louiun 
villages. 

May  21.  — William  II.  Stinirt,  ,\tii«'rii-;in  vice-con- 
sul at    Hatiim.  is  shot   ami   killed   by  unknown 

men  near  his  home  General  Morales  the  former 

president  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo, arrives  at  St. 
'I'liomas  from  Porto 
Rico. 

May  22.— Turkish 
triMipH  put  to  flight  n 
baud  of  (Jrei'ks  who 
attenii)t  to  burn  a 
linlgarian  village  lu'ar 
.M  <>  n  a  s  t  i  r  . . . .  Heavy 
rains  force  the  mem- 
U-rs  of  theol>s<»rvatory 
staff  on  Mount  Vesu- 
vius to  leave  their  post. 
May  23.  —  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  ofli- 
cials,  Ijefore  the  Inter- 
state  C  o  nt  m  e  r  c  e 
Commission,  at  Phila- 
delphia, tell  of  their 
lioldings  of  stock  in 
coal  companies;  the 
boanl  of  diretitors  of 
the  road.uppoi  nts  a 
conimittee  to  make  uu 
iuvesiigation. 

May  24.  —  The  re- 
union of  the  Presby- 
t»Tiiin  Church  in  the 
l'nite<l  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  CumlxT- 
lanil  Presbyterian 
Church  is  completed 
at  l)i-s  Moine.s  lowii, 
and  Decatur,  111. 

May  25.— At  an  in- 
quiry h«'fore  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
at  Cleveland,  a  former  Siandanl  Oil  employee  testi- 
lles  to  having  been  hireil  to  drive  com|K'titors  out  of 
business  in  northern  Ohio. ...The  grand  jury  of  the 
Uniteil  .States  Circuit  Court  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  re- 
turns indictments  against  eighty  fertili/.er  manu- 
fjicturers,  who  are  declared  to  have  formed  a  truitU 

May  26. — The  strike  which  liegan  at  Odes.Ha  ex- 
tends to  nearly  all  the  Black  Sea  |iorts  of  Rus-sia. 

May  27. — Several  bombn  are  thrown  at  a  review 
of  tHMipsat  Sevastop«il. 

May  28.  — Flight  pers4)nsarekille<l  an<l  twenty-two 
injured  in  an  acciileiit  on  the  iiuuiuville  6i  Nash- 
ville  R^iilriMwl  at  I^juiiiville. 
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May  ao.— Twenty-two  lives  ara  lost  in  ttie  wreclc 
of  the  BrttiBh  Afafp  Lfmnoreon  the  Chilean  o(Mi»t. . . . 

Pri'»-i(lont  KiHiM'Vi'lt  delivers  Memorial  Day  lul'lrc-M's 
at  I*ortsnioiUh,  Va.,  aiul  Ixfore  iho  snidenl.-.  at 
Hampton  Institute. ...The  twelfth  Kuniial  I^k» 
Mohoalc  confeienoe  on  international  arbitration  la 
opened.... One  of  tbe  Annonr  grain  eleratOTS  in 

ChicaK»>  is  destroyetl  by  flre  Floods  do  great 

damage  in  Oregon  and  WnMhitigtuu. 

May  81.— A  bomb  is  thrown  at  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Spain  while  tliey  ar«  rpturning  to  the 
ItaliuH-  after  their  weildinK  iu  Madrid  ;  twenty-foar 
petrous  are  Ivilled. 

Junel.— The  funeral  of  Heurik  Ibtwn  is  held  in 
Christiania,  Norway. . .  .Several  men  are  killed  in  a 
riot  at  Col.  W.  C  (Ireeiie'n  mines  in       \ii n. 

June  a.— The  funeral  of  Michael  Davitt  in  lield  in 
Dublin.... Quirt  ia  restored  at  Canam^a,  Mexico, 
with  the  Americaa  and  Mexican  officials  in  full 

control. 

.Tune  11.— The  puhlic  s(  hnols  in  the  IMiilippines 
are  opened ;  it  i«  estiuuitcd  that  half  a  million  ualive 
children  attend  the  aeMiiona. 

.Tiitic  1'2.— A  s[i<'ciul  juMlee  |)<'rfi>rtn;itice  i:i  VjDiior 
i»f  KJlen  Terry  if,  given  at  tiie  Di  uiy  Laiit:  Theater, 
in  l^)ndon. 

June  14.— A  Jewiah  anarchiitt,  having  thrown  a 
bomb  Into  a  procession  at  Blaly^tok,  Russia,  the 
Christians  Mick,  the  town  and  murder  about  two 
hundred  Jews. 

June  IS.— Thirteen  well-known  Nebraska  cattle 
men  are  indict*f<l  fcir  riHf  jri'd  Innd  fmtids. 

June  10.— A  Jupatie.se  transport  .strikes  a  nnne 
off  the  coast  of  Koirea  and  sinks  imniediaiely ;  fifty 
men  are  mitutiug. 

.Ftme  la— King  Haakon  of  Norway  arrlveR  at 
Cliristiansaiiil  und  i>  wuruily  t^reeted. ..  .The  Cotton 
Manufacturer:^'  A.ssuciatiuu  at  Fall  liivvr,  .MuMk, 
offers  to  gnaraatee  a  profit-sharing  dividend  of  5  pec 
cent,  to  operatives. 

OBITUARY. 

May  19.— Paul  Bemanl  Gerhanl,  of  8t.  \a)\\w, 
Mob,  entomologist. . .  .George  R  McNeill,  of  Boston, 
Mam*.,  a  writer  on  economic  subjects,  known  as  tlie 

"father  of  the  ciulit-hour  mtni'nuMit."  t?.*. 

May  21.— Ju.Htice  Jonathan  Dixou,  of  thv  Su- 
preme Coiirt  of  New  Jersey,  ST. 

May  C-T     lleurik  IljM'n,  the  Nnrweniati  poet  and 

drHiiiati>t,  7HiM.'t'  pa^e  37)  Col.  Kuln-rt  .s.  Moore, 

veteran  of  tlie  Mexican  and  Civil  wars,  71*. 

May  24. —  Col.  W.  F.  Switsier,  of  Colombia, 
Mo.,  reconcnixed  as  the  oldest  editor  in  the  United 
States,  N7. 

May  26.— Edmund  Longley,  of  (ilade  vSprin^ 
Va.,  one  of  tb4  founders  of  Kmory  and  Henry  Col- 
leu*.  87....£x-CongteB8nuui  Im  E.  Blder,  of  New 

York,  a.";. 

May  27  —Dr.  Darwin  D.  Rads,o(Farla,  Kj.,  med- 
ical practitioner  and  botauint. 

May  V?*.— Hev.  Dr.  I.yman  Whitlnir,  of  East 
Charlemont,  Mas.s.,  ii  ii.>teil  ante  I»  limn  p.istor, 
^....Daniel  l^ord  Urinton,  of  Maltinioif,  M«l..  a 

well-known  corporation  lawyer,  4S  Charles  H 

KiiD.v,  of  New  York,  former  pmtident  of  the  Board 
ol  I-MucHtiou  and  of  the  iCunlcipal  Civil  Service 
Commission,  54. 


May  28.— Dr.  George  A.  Ketcbnm,  of  the  Mcdiesl 
College  of  Alabama,  81 . . .  .James  E.  SerippSk  of  Oe- 

trnif,  Mirh..  fontider  and  for  many  years  pttbliflher 
of  tlie  IX-lruit  A'tirw,  71. 

May  30.— Michael  Davitt,  tlie  well-known  Irid 
leader,  00  (see  page  81).... Dr.  Charles  Warrrnae 
Allen,  of  New  York,  noted  pliysician  and  author  of 
a  nnnil>er  of  medical  works,  53. 

May  31.— Zara  Fneeliorue,  of  Hndwn,  X.  V.,  s 
sculptor,  46h 

.Tune  1.— Datilel  X.  T.oi  kwuird.  i.f  TlufTalo,  \.  V, 
a  well-known  lawyer  und  ex-Con^n•?vsnlan.  'H  ... 
Lieut. -  {\»1.  .Tames  McMillan,  U.-s^.A.  )r«-tirnl .  .f 
Wanhin^lon.  D.  C,  n  veteran  of  the  Civil  Wur  71 

.tune  •2.— Mrs.  IsatK-ila  Walcot,  i>i  tiie  Lurum 
Stock  Company,  for  many  yeai>ia\vt-ll-knownpl»>iifr. 

J  une  4.— Arthur  Pue  Gorman,  V  n  ited  States  :^(o> 
ator  from  Maryland.  87.... Sir  Charles  T^nnwit 
formerly  nienther  of  Parliament  for  (iia^kj^"  T.\.... 
John  C.  New,  for  itiany  year.n  proprietor  ni  tiit?  In- 
dianapolis Journal^  and  ex-cun.sul-Kenentl  t» 
don,  'Rt....CoL.  Andrew  Glassei  JDickijnson, of  Xev 
York,  a  Confederate  veteran  of  the  Civil  War.  7T. 

June  .*>. — Charle.s  Dana,  of  Nexv  ^  i.rk,  tmnk^raiKl 

railroad  president,  81  Miss  Entvliuc  W.  Fitcb.  ot 

New  York,  who  befriended  many  students,  9ft.... 
An>ert  C.  Keuter.  <if  Xpw  '^'nrk.  ;i  wood  fiij^ravcr  for 
Uiirprr'H  M't  i  hly  mid  t  rtink  Li  Mlic  H  Wn  ki y  <\utiuu 
the  Civil  War.  and  c^uuiected  wit  h  the  plioto-enarav- 

ing  work  of  the  Review  of  Beviews  at  the  tiuieof 
bis  death,  70. 

.Tune  G.  Karl  Itdjert  l-^hvard  von  HartlDsaD,e( 
Berlin,  thu  (Jermau  philosopher,  (M. 

June  7.  — Ex-J  ustlce  George  C.  Barrett,  of  the  !f*« 
Yi>rk  t^tate  Supreme  Cnurt,  fi8. 

Junes.— Lynde  Ilarri.sou,  of  New  Haven.  CooAr 
A  prominent  member  of  the  Connertjcut  bar,  Ml 

•Tune  10.— Hichanl  John  Se<ldon.  Prin  e  Miiii>i''f 
of  New  Zealand,  til. . . . Dr.  Mary  Putnam  Jacul>i.  ii«e 
well-known  woman  pbyriefaui,  84. 

Jut\e  II.— Rt.  Rev.  John  B.  Delany,  Roman  Cath- 
olic Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Mancliester,  N.  11.41 

 Gen.  Ralph  llrandreth,  of  IVIlport.  I>in):I-l 

46....Seflor  Casteilano,  former  Spanish  mioiMvr  of 
finance  and  afterward  governor  of  tlieBankof  Spein 
,...K.x-.Iu!«tice  George  W.  Brown,  of  Chicago.  47. 

June  14.— Robert  B.  Roosevelt,  of  New  York, 
uncle  of  President  Roosevelt  and  promtnehl  ss « 

hn^  ver,  aiithor,  p(»litirian,  and  <p<trr-nian.  77 — 
PiiiiLe  CniiiUi,  Italian  niuii.->t<  r  lo  lini/.il....Hfiiiy 
O.  Houghton,  of  CanibridKe.  Ma.ss..  of  the  publi<b- 
ing  llrni  of  Houghton,  MifUiu  ^  Co.,  M. 

June  15.— Rev.  Edward  B.  Hodge,  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  secretary  i  f  ihe  Board  of  BducatioBOl 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  ttS. 

June  18.— Congressman  Rttf us  Eaektel  Letter,  of 

Savannah,  Ga.,»i»  Harrison  T-:.  Weh^^tir.  e\-prB»- 

dent  uf  Uuiou  College,  »» — Asaiiel  K  Eaton.  «f 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  inventor  and  f^ientist. 
mond  I^yoiLs  a  well-known  character  actor,  <il. 

.Tune  17. — Harry  Nelson  Pi Usbiiry,  the  che«  ex- 
pert, :i4  ...  I  ien.  ll.-w.ird  1..  Porter,  a  lemlintt  si'** 
tuanufucturer  and  pbilaulhrupii<t  of  iiav«rliillf 
Mass.,  as. 

June  18.— Gov.  John  M.  Pattison,  of  Ohfo, 
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•«ii;K!  I  iioi'E  I  «KT  txn.ixnii  i  r  ukfoue  iik  (iirrs  ii  v<  k  ! From  the  f^in  ^atr  Jiyumal  (Colnmbai>). 


I'.NC  l.E  mAM  IA  IIA/.KII  AM)  OAtT,  AM>  N(l  WONttKK. 

Frcmi  the  UrniUt  (SaU  Luke  I'ity*. 


WHAT  10  THE  THE  or  BARRtXO  THE  DOOK  AXD  LBAmrO 
THE  WINMJOW  OPES? 

From  Iht;  HrntiMyn  Knglt  (New  York). 


 W©I0IT5AtrwrA»[  I 

KwraaTTORHEYSi 


••ArsE  FOR  JOY  IN  THE  SENATE. 

From  the  Iterunl  (FhUmlclphia). 


WIU.  IT  BE  A  D()UBI.E  WVDDTXO  ? 

I'xcLE  Sam  :  "  I  now  pronounce  you  twain  one  fleBh.' 
From  the  ihninielt  (Chic«|{o». 
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Hl'CH  A  DirFEHEXCE  I— From  the  Prow  (New  Yorkl. 

THE  Kreat  topic  of  foreign  interest  during  the 
niontli  of  June  was,  of  course,  the  situation 
in  UusnIa  nnd  the  three  important  pimsfs  of  this 
bituation :  the  Czar's  treatment  of  the  Duma,  t)ie 
general  question  of  the  fundamental  law,  and  the 


AN  AMRKICAN  BTORT  APPLIED  TO  TRK  RCSSIAX 

■rrcATioN. 

The  Czar  :  "Somrbody  stop  iin,  Kolilem  our  foolMniU: 
wf'n-  runninK  away !  "—From  the  Jtiurnal  (Minneapolis). 

outrages  upon  the  Jewa  are  set  forth  in  three  of  the 
cartoons  on  this  page.  The  artist  of  SimfAMiusimu*, 
in  the  fourth  cartoon,  pictures  the  English  KinR.  who 
is  proving  himself  to  be  one  of  the  mostsuccevifulof 
the  world's  diplomatistn,  propitiating  Gemiauia. 


THE  LITTLE  rATHEK  AM>  THE  JEWS. 

1.  At  bonir>.   2.  Abroad. 
Fnim  thv  JNVuc  (iiahUchltr  (Vienna*. 


KOW  THAT  THE  SUN  (KINO   EDWARD)  18  AOAIS  C^HI^O 
ON  flERMANV.  SHE  WARMS  HERSEI.r  HAPPILY  wnH  IT* 

RAYB.-Frum  the  SimiAUimiimu  (Muniob). 
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IBSEN'S  WORK  AND  INFLUENCE. 


BV  SKLDKN  L.  WIIITCOMB. 
(Of  the  Uuivereity  uf  Kansas.) 


IN  spitft  of  thp fact 
that  Ibsen's  an- 
cestral 1 1 1  o  o  ♦!  was 
partly  .Scotch  an<l 
partly  <!ernian.  as 
well  as  Norwegian,  a 
tratiitional  view 
fimls  so!netliinjf  of 
tlieolil  Norse  Vikinj; 
in  his  cliaractor  ami 
in  liis  career.  His 
self-reliance  an<l  in- 
depentlonce.  hi:;  vol- 
untary politicul  and 
social  exil«*,  liis  own 
fighting  {tower,  ami 
his  grim  view  of  the 
human  st niggle  in 
general  partially 
support  this  idea  ; 
yet,  on  the  whole, 
there  is  not  a  groat 
deal  to  satisfy  the 
craving  for  romance 
in  the  story  of  his 
life. 

.\mung  famous 
men  of  1  e  1 1  e  r s  of 
recent  »late  there  are 
]ir<il>aKIy  few  who 
have  had  less  per- 
sonal, practical  con- 
cei  n  w  i  t  h  institu- 
lional  life  than 
I  h  8  e  n  .  In  his 
younjfer  days  he  was 
one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  nationalist 

movement  in  Norway,  making  strenuous  en- 
deavors to  free  his  native  land  from  the  in- 
tellectual tyranny  of  I)cnmark  and  other 
foreign  influences.  To  further  the  purposes 
of  this  movement,  there  was  organized,  in 
^'ovpinher,  1H.">S,  a  "Norwegian  Society." 
With  Hjornson  as  pn'sidr'iit  and  1 ! 'sen  as  vice- 
[•resident.  Notwithstanding  this  l)Ursi  of 
]>ati-iotic  spirit,  it  is  well  known  that  in  later 
years  Ibsen  became  discouraged  about  Nor- 
wegian social  conditions,  wrote  somewlint 
bitterly  in  regard  to  them,  and  lived  and 


!»tcicO|;rapli.  Coiiyrigln. 


.  .  ;  .  li.|«l>.iHjd      I  r   I,  .1  .    I,  N.  V. 

HRMilK  IBKICN. 

4 Born,  Murrli  9>.  \K».    Died,  Mny  Zi.  l»K.i 


workeil  very  largely  in  foreign  cities.  Tie  was 
a  man  of  family  ;  he  held  salaried  positions 
at  the  theaters  of  Bergen  and  Chnstiania  ; 
he  drew  a  pension  from  the  government; 
for  a  lirief  jmriod  he  was  in  t*>U(di  with  univer- 
sity and  with  journalistic  life.  These  items 
compo.se  nearly  the  sum  total  of  his  direct 
j)racti<'ul  relati(His  to  organized  society.  .\si<le 
from  his  art.  he  was  essentially  a  spectator, — 
a  keen-eyed  spectator,  of  a  certainty.  He  was 
ileeply  stirred,  one  rends,  by  the  revolutions 
of  184S,  and  by  the  Franco-Prussian  War. 
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But  he  saw  no  Baivalion  lur  Kuropean  »ucu;iy 
in  the  victory  of  any  current  political  idea, 
lu  the  crisis  uf  a  great  intfrnalional  conflict 
he  wrott! :  Tite  -state  is  the  curae  of  the  in- 
dividnal.  Undermine  the  notion  of  the  state, 
let  freo  will  ainl  Hpirituol  afTinity  be  tlio  only 
recognized  basis  of  union,  ami  you  will  have 
the  Iw'ginuiugs  of  a  liberty  worthy  of  the 

lliillU'.'' 

In  the  domain  i  f  art  Ilisi  n  wns  nn 
earnest  aud,  it  appears,  oven  a  nietiiodical 
workman.  It  seems  natural  to  apply  to  him- 
self these  words  spoken  by  a  character  in  one 
uf  his  latest  plays:  1  must  go  on  working — 
producing  one  woric  after  another  right  up  to 
ujy  last  day,''  One  can  easily  believe  the 
statement  that  he  tlid  not  like  to  be  disturbe  '. 
while  he  was  composing,  and  tiiat  even  iiis 
wife  generally  kept  herself  aloof  when  he  was 
so  occupied. 

Ibseu  produced  comparatively  little  literary 
prose.  Ue  wrote  an  early  essay  on  the  bal- 
lad, prefaces  for  some  of  his  plays,  an  occa- 
aionai  newspaper  article  or  public  sfieech.  He 
gave  the  public  no  general  exposition  of  his 
artistic  theories,  such  as  Zola  gave  in  ♦♦The 
Ex]teriniental  Xuvel."'  and  Tolstoi  in  AVhat 
Is  Art  ■/  "■  He  was,  however,  througlumt  his 
lifetime,  a  lyric  poet  of  some  fertility.  lie 
was  in  the  halfil  of  writing  a  "  ]>relude  poem  " 
recording  the  uiuoU  in  which  he  composed  a 
given  drama.  There  may  be  a  hint  in  this 
fact  suggesting  that  Ibsen  was  no  ai'solute 
dramal>t.  cabnly  observing  the  life  about  him, 
calmly  and  impersonally  enilKKiyiQg  that  life  in 
character,  incident,  and  dialogue  ;  but  rather 
a  ]H)t  t  as  po«'t.  living  in  liis  own  world  of 
dreams,  impulses,  feeimgs, — singing  rather 
than  studying.  He  is  ct^rtainly  no  realist,  in 
till'  main,  exivi)t  as  ••  ri  :il :>mi  "  is  newly  tlefined 
so  as  to  lit  his  cat»l^  Kxtreme  realistic  theory 
demands  that  a  work  of  art  should  appear  to 
he  self-made,  showing  no  trace  of  the  Huthor's 
personality.  Whether  or  not  Ib.nen  is  a  good 
example  <'f  >•  ego-mania," — the  ivrm  under 
whicii  Nordau  in  his  famous  "  Degeneration  " 
chiBsides  him. — no  o!ie  will  deny  that  he  shows 
decided  traci'S  of  individuality. 

After  a  craith  in  his  father's  finances,  after 
some  years  of  a[)i*lliecary  work  in  a  dull 
provincial  town,  and  after  well-advanced 
preparation  for  a  university  course,  Ibsen 
began  his  long  career  as  a  writer  of  ilramas 
when  he  '.vas  -il  >out  ( wenty  two  years  old.  The 
lii»t  of  his  jiiavs  is  as  follows  : 

«'Catilina,"  I8.-.0  :  'TheHei  s  M  uad," 
1H50  ;  "i-it.  John's  Kve,"  lX'>r'.  ;  "Lady  lnu'cr 
of  *>atraat,  "  :     The  Feai>t  at  Sollu^ug,  ' 


185G;  •  piaf  Liiiekrans,"  1857;  -The  Vik- 
ings at  Helgeland/'  1858  ;  '« Love's  Comedy^** 

18«r_' ;  -The  Pretenders,"  1804  ;  •  y^rand." 
I8t>6  ;  '  Peer  Gynt,"  1867  j  "The  League  of 
Youth,"  1860;  "Emperor  and  Galilean.** 
1S7;{  ;  -  Pillars  of  .Society,"  1S7  7  .  •  A  Doll's 
House.  '  1S79  ;  -dhosts,''  IXSl  ;  -  An  Enemy 
of  the  People."  18S2  :  -The  Wild  Duck.  " 
1884:  -  Rosmersholni."  1S8G  ;  -The  I,ady 
from  tlie  Sea."  I  SSS  ;  -  Hedda  Gabler.  '  1890; 
-The  Master  Builder, '  J 892  ;  -  Little  Eyolf." 
1894;  "John  Gabriel  Borkman,"  1896; 
•  When  We  Dead  Awaken."  1S')1>. 

The  titles  here  given  follow  standard  trans- 
lations, but  Norwegian  scholars  are  far  from 
satisllt  il  witli  gome  of  them.  The  geneial 
problem  of  translating  Il'Sen  into  Englisli 
scemi  a  baffling  one,  and  it  is  probable  that 
not  a  few  persons  are  learning  Norwegian  in 
order  to  read  n>8en  in  the  oi  iLcina^  as  here 
aud  there  a  lx»ld  spirit  is  learning  Kussiao 
that  Tolstoi  may  bo  read  to  better  advantage. 

The  lirst  jilay  was  a  somewhat  juvenile 
afiair,  being  a  study  of  the  Roman  re}>el 
Catiline,  based  on  the  author's  school  reading 
of  Latin  authors.  The  i>ersonal  importance 
of  the  scconil  play  is  tlius  noticed  l>y  Jaeger, 
one  of  the  early  and  sympathetic  biograpberi* 
of  Ibsen:  "  Th<>  performance  of  'The  War- 
rior's Harrow"  f'i'he  Hero's  M'  und]  ;ii  the 
Chrisiiauia  tti«-ater  led  to  Ibsen  s  being  recog- 
nized there  as  an  author.  He  at  once  gave 
up  all  notion  of  devoting  himself  to  study." 
Then  fallowed  a  series  of  dramas  (fourth  to 
ninth  in  the  alx>vo  list)  mainly  devoted  to 
early  Norwegian  history  or  tradition,  and 
st<  <M'<-d  in  tii«'  spirit  of  ti  e  sfiga.s  an<l  ballads. 
In  -  1  he  Vikings,"  Ibsen  i>orrowed  somewhat 
irom  the  famous  Volsunga  Saga,  and  came  at 
least  within  hailing  <I:>t,Tnrn  of  the  art  terri- 
tory of  Wagner.  -  Hrand  'and  *•  Peer  Gynt " 
have  been  described  by  one  critic  as  "  polem- 
ically national.  "  which,  being  interpreted,  ini- 
l>lies  that  in  them  Ib.nen  made  more  or  less 
satirical  studies  of  the  fantastic,  ineffective 
idealism  of  N'l:  w.-ijian  character,  as  juslthen 
shapetl  by  iln'  i  tigering  influrnces  of  t^^^ 
romantic  movement.  It  might  not  be  too  far 
afield  to  sutfgest  a  comparison  with  those 
novels  ff  Turgenii  ff  w!;ich  set  forth  tli«> 
dreamy,  unstable  idealism  of  the  Russian 
mind  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

It  may  proba)>ly  be  said  with  truth  tllAt 
Ibsen  sli'iwcd  essentially  the  same  tempera- 
ment from  lirst  to  last ;  but  when  about  forty 
years  old  his  dramas  gave  sign  of  a  new  dom- 
inant method. — ]m>  bf>rnitip  -  n-alistic  "  and 
-  mmlern.  "  iu  theory  and  practice.  .Similar 
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ehanges,  often  influenced  by  the  pressure  of 

scientific  ideM,  are  common  amung  Ilisen's 
contcrnpnraries,  a  striking  rxainplo  lioiriLr 
fouii  i  HI  liis  famous  couimyti.an.  Hj.)i-u»uu. 
At  this  time  Ibseti  mastered  an  unconven- 
tional, lit't'iikfi  dialoiriif".  ami  Upgan  tlio54t' 
studies  of  provincial  nanowuess.  luarriagt^ 
and  the  emancipation  of  the  individual  with 
wliich  Lis  name  is  commonly  associated.  In 
some  uf  hia  very  latest  plays  there  is  a  decided 
tendency  toward  a  vnguo  mysticism  wYtich 
brought  on  a  fresh  stuck  by  his  enemies,  hiuI 
even  vexed  some  of  his  followera.  Tlie 
Master  Builder"  and  "When  Wo  Dead 
Awaken*'  seem  more  like  dreams,  —  some 
would  J^ay,  niglitinarps.  —  than  like  anything 
one  has  been  accustomed  to  call  a  drama. 
The  "symbolism"*  of  these  later  dramas 
brings  Ibsen  into  close  relations  witli  what  is 
perhaps  one  o(  tiie  most  interesting  phases 
of  current  dramatic  art,  known  to  the  Amer* 
iean  pnblie  largely  through  Maeterlinck's 
plays. 

Ibsen  a  ufficiwl  cunneciion  wiiii  the  ttieaiei  s 
of  Bergen  and  Christiania  larave  him  a  prac- 
tical kiinwlrd^t.  (,f  rlic  rcnuirr'TnoiUs  of  the 
Stage,  lu  comparison  with  Tennyson  and 
Browni  ng,  he  was  a  m  sster  of  stage-craft.  H  is 
plays  were  written  fur  the  boards,  and  thi  y 
have  there  been  presented  to  the  public,  it 
is  interesting  to  examine  his  careful  and  do- 
tailed  scenic  directions, — the  an'ang<-m<  at  of 
windows,  doors,  furniture,  and  lamps  in  a 
room,  fur  example.  He  is  fond  of  second 
rooms  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  and  the  stage 
effects  of  the  cjitastrophe  in  ••  Hi  >!dn  <  In'  1  m- 
are  partly  determined  by  this  i-ri  nn-  8^:heme. 
In  dialogne.  the  tyi»ical  Ibsen  :  lay  is  con- 
densed, brisk,  touched  here  and  there  with 
poetical,  even  mystical,  meaning,  but  raiely 
expanded  into  lyrical  passages  after  the  .Shake- 
spearean tradition.  (  omparatively  few  prob- 
lems are  ofTeri-'l  tn  tlio  «tn<re  niaiiager.  at  lea^t 
in  the  plays  of  the  middle  period  ;  but  Ber- 
nard Shaw  long  ago  dwelt  at  length  on  the 
great  diflicuUi' h  an  liisen  phiy  brings  to  l!ie 
actor.  To  uiauy  people  it  is  a  revelation  uf 
the  possibilities  of  the  histrionic  art  to  see  a 
rea.sonably  good  preaentatiun  o;  <  i!r  of  these 
tangled  psychological  draiiius.  In  Ameii«-a 
the  cosmopolitan  stage  has  given  the  people 
a  fair  opportunity  to  see  Ibeen  in  action.  A 
rather  rliaracteristic  Aiii'-riean  event  t'Mik 
place  some  years  ago  when  the  German  actress, 
Agnes  Sorma,  interpreted,  in  German,  Nora, 
of  "The  Doll's  House,"  to  a  Chicago  audience 
largely  composed  of  (ierman-s(>eaking  citizens. 
IHie  Boston  theatrical  season  of  1903-04  found 


some  occupation  for  Miss  Nance  O'Xeil.  a 

rather  brilliant  young  actress,  whos;-  re|)er- 
to; re  included  ••  lledda  (Jabler."  During  the 
same  season,  an  amateur  dramatic  club  in  the 
aristocratic  Boston  suburl\  Brookline,  at- 
tempted -  'I'lie  Pretenders"  with  success.  It 
13  not  probable  that  lliu  provincial  stage,  in 
this  country,  has  seen  any  extended  exhibi- 
tion of  ll'.seii  ..i  yet.  His  induence.  din-ct 
ur  indirect,  upon  the  playwright  is  a  large 
part  of  the  entire  story  of  Ibsenism.  In 
Kngiand,  Bernard  Shaw,  and  in  Germany, 
Hauptmann,  ha^'e  followed  him  more  or  less 
closely. 

With  much  strong  satire,  Ibsen  lacked  to 

ft  conspicuous  de>;ree  the  sense  of  liumor. 
ilia  plays  are  practically  all  tragedies,  and 
these  tragedies  are  very  largely  tragic.  His 
chief  chaia  ters  are  «'iiher  al>normally  8tupi<l 
or  morbidly  iutt^nse.  sometimes  to  the  ex- 
treme bounds  of  sanity.  The  characters  of 
the  latter  type  often  have  terrifying  mem- 
ories, and  memory  is  one  of  Ibsen's  tragic 
resources  ;  they  have  often  a  semi  craze  lor 
confession ;  they  are  mastered  by  impulses 
towanl  »""iii[>Iete  self  sacrifice,  or  complete 
abandonment  to  their  own  will  in  other 
forms.  Sniriilc  is  not  an  uncommon  fl&alo 
to  their  ean  ers.  In  Hosmersholm  "  three 
eiuiracters  commit  suicid«>.  none  of  them 
through  any  temporary  insanity,  but  all  of 
them  finding  in  that  art  the  logical  solution, 
according  to  their  pow.-is  of  reasoning,  of 
the  problem  of  -  the  will."  Ibseu,  uo  doubl, 
lays  a  large  part  of  the  blame  for  such  re- 
sults at  the  door  of  soei<'ty  ;  but  vet  the 
ultimate  trouble  lies  in  the  individual  him- 
self. Sensuality,  in  any  ordinary  meaning  of 
the  word,  is  not  a  prominent  eiemciit  in  these 
dramas.  Ii>sen  has  painted,  to  usi-  his  own 
phrase,  sume  portraits  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men with  animal  f,ic<  s  belund  the  masks." 
but  in  pure  animalism  Ije  tlues  not  coti)p<»te 
with  Zoia,  d'Aununzio,  or  some  uf  the  recent 
Spanish  novelists.  His  influence,  however. 
d<ies  lead  one  away  from  the  ••simple  life  :" 
it  fosters  an  intensity  in  some  minds  already 
too  intense.  .According  to  the  thorough- 
;;oiiig  lliseuite.  I'oiild  one  be  said  leally  to 
live  at  alt  '.'  .lust  that  (jliestion.  What  is  it 
for  a  eons«"ious  human  being  really  lu  live? 
old  as  it  is.  has  perhaps  been  asked  in  new 
forms  by  the  Norwegian  ilramatist.  and 
has  certainly  been  a«ked  witli  great  persist- 
once.  The  average  thinking  man  is  willing 
to  listen  to  the  (piestion.  though  he  may  be 
unable  to  understand  Ibsen's  answer,  or  may 
refuse  to  accei»t  it.  if  uudersttjod. 
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TllREK  AMr:RICAN  PORTRAITS  FOR  BERLIN. 


TIIH  WILKS   I'AlNTINdS  OK  PKIOSIDKNT  ROOSEVELT, 
D]l.  RI  TLEIJ,  AND  PK()FP:SSOR  HrUGESS. 


"\1  rilEN  tlio  latest  ]>liasftf)f  (iernian-Amer- 
VV      ican  rt'latiims  shall  iu»  matl«>  inaiiifi-st 
to  the  \vorl<l  l»y  tUc  first  lecture,  in  ( )ctoljfr. 


\ 


rRr^IDENT  N-||-HUL,A!«  MrKltAY  lit  I  I.KII.  «>»■  OH.l  Mill  A  L'MVEKHITV, 


next,  at  the  I'niversity  of  Berlin  by  Prof. 
John  W.  Hiir^;t'8s  (Columbia),  the  Theo<iore 
Koosevelt  rroffssor  of  American  History  au<i 

  Institutions  for  190<;- 

07. — tlio  first  of  a  se- 
ries of  systematic 
courses  of  in8tructi«->n 
in  the  exchange  of  Ger- 
man and  American 
university  professors. 
— the  special  room  in 
the  university  at  the 
Gorman  capital  to 
known  as  the  Rooso- 
vtjlt  Room  will  con- 
tain three  portraits 
I'aintetl  l>y  an  Ameri- 
can artist.  These  will 
he  jortraits  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  I'r. 
Nicholas  Murray  Hut- 
K-r,  and  Professor  Hur- 
gess,  the  three  names 
most  prominently  con- 
necleti  with  the  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  Pro- 
fessorshiit of  American 
History  and  Inslitu 
tions,  in  (Jermany.  a 
plan  first  8Ugg«'st«Hl  hy 
the(  Ierman  Kaiser  and 
elaborate*!  by  Dr.  I>ut- 
ler.  These  paintings, 
which  were  completed 
durinp  the  first  part 
of  last  month  by  Mr. 
Irving  R.  Wiles,  may 
be  pronounced  success- 
ful from  every  view- 
point. While  the 
]^hot<>graphic  repro- 
ductions given  on 
these  pages  of  course 
fail  to  show  the  fine 
color  values  of  the 
orginals.  they  imiicate 
clearly  the  fidelity  of 
the  likenesses. 

This  portrait  of 
President  Roosevelt  is 
the  fourth  for  wliich 
he  has   sat.    It  was 
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painteil  at  tlu'  su^rges- 
tion  of  Mr.  J  ii  iii  «•  » 
Spi'yer,  of  New  York, 
who  generously  pro- 
vided for  th«f  en«low- 
ment  of  the  Roosevelt 
Profi'ssorship.  (In  the 
Review  for  December, 
last,  we  gave  our  read- 
ers an  account  of  tlie 
inception  of  this  i«lea 
and  of  the  purposes  of 
its  originators.)  It  is 
very  satisfactory  to 
Mr.  Roosevelt.  The 
artist.  Mr.  Wiles,  se- 
cured four  sittings, 
and,  as  can  be  seen 
from  the  half-tone  re- 
productions. 8ucc»'filed 
adniinil)ly  in  catching 
the  expression  of  Mr. 
Rocscvelt's  face.  Mr. 
Wiles  has  used  an  har- 
monious color  scheme 
for  tlio  thn-e  portraits, 
and  the  poses  have 
been  so  worketl  out 
that  there  will  1)6  a  i>er- 
fect  V>alance  when  the 
thtve  portraits  are 
hung  in  the  Roosevelt 
Room  at  Berlin  I'ni- 
versitv.  It  was  dilli- 
cult  to  get  a  satisfac- 
tory background  at  the 
White  House,  and  to 
supply  this  the  artist, 
after  the  jMirtrait  of 
Mr.  I{oo.s«»velll»ad  l)ei'n 
coMipU-ted.  tilled  in  u 
corner  of  tlie  E  a  s  t 
Room  with  one  of  the 
famous  old  mahogany 
doors,  as  a  s<-tting  t<> 
the  figure  of  the  rre.«i- 
dent. 

Mr.  Irving  W  i  1 1's. 
who  has  attained  con- 
sideraMe  fame  during 
the  pa.st  twtMity  years 

as  a  portrait  jiaintcr.  is  an  Anu-rican  with 
KurojM.-an  training.  IK;  has  exhibit«'d  and 
Sfcun-d  medals  at  a  nuinln'r  of  tin;  iutiT- 
national  art  exhibitions.  It  is  particularly 
gratifying  that  these  initial  portraits  in  the 
collection  of  American  statesmen  and  uni- 
versity professors — which  will  be  continued 


I>i«<trKSMiU  .Kill.N-  W.  liriUlEK.4,  OF  COLI-MRIA  rMVEKSITY. 

(The  lln»l  Itflurer  in  the  Thi'<Klor»-  K^KjMt'Vflt  I'roffwtorwhlp  <if  American  Iliston'aiid 
In»titullon»  Ht  the  University  of  Berlin.) 


as  the  course  of  lectures  proceeds — should 
have  been  by  an  American  artist  and  stiould 
1>«!  sent  to  (lermany.  when>.  up  to  the  pifSfnt. 
there  has  been  only  a  very  inadetjuate  knowl- 
edge of  American  art  and  artists,  and  per- 
haps not  a  very  liigh  opinion  of  our  position 
in  the  art  world. 
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THB  AMKIttrAX  WINNEIW  OV  WOHLD'8  CnAMPlONSHIPS  TK  TRB  OI.XMMC  UAMKit.  1«IB. 

(Top  row:  Martin  J.  Sheridan.  Irlfh-American  Athletic  riub.  winner  of  the  cUhcuh  competition  [free  rtyle]  and  18. 
pound  nhot  c'<impctiti4>n ;  R.  J.  I^-avitt.  Itunton  Athlftif  AMs<M-ifttion.  winner  of  the  llO-niftfr  hurdle;  Paul 
Pilgrim,  New  York  Athletic  ('lub,  winner  of  the  4«»-meter  and  HMUmetwr  runs;  Myer  Prin!»tein.  Irish-American 
Athletic  Club,  winner  of  the  rnnninit  hnmcl  Jnmp  <-ompetilion ;  Itay  ('.  Ewry.  New  York  Athletic  ("lub,  winner 
of  the  ntandinK  hlxh  and  Htandinx  broad  Jumps.  Seated:  C.  M.  DanieK  New  York  Athletic  Club,  winner  of 
the  Klli-meter  swim;  Oeorice  Honha^.  Irish-American  Athletic  Club,  winner  of  the  UMtt-meter  walk  ;  J.  K. 
Sullivan,  .\merlcan  conimissioner  to  «lie  Olympic  (iames;  M.  P.  Halplu,  manaicer  of  the  American  team:  J.  D. 
hlKbtbody.  (.'hicaKu  Athletic-  AHHociatiun,  winner  of  the  LJiUU-meter  run:  Archie  Hahn,  Milwaukee  Athletic 
Club,  winner  of  the  llXi-raeter  run.) 

AMERICAN  ATHLETES  IN  ANCIENT  ATHENS. 

r.Y  JAMES  K.  Sri.I.IVAN. 
(.-Xiiiericiin  romniissiuiier  tu  the  Olympic  Giitiies.) 


THE  Olympic  Games  of  1906,  held  at 
Athens  from  April  21  to  May  ISMM;. 
received  tlie  united  cooperation  of  the  athletic 
interests  of  the  world.  The  ^junes  of  this 
year,  when  compared  with  tiioae  held  at  Ath- 
ens in  ISfU),  Paris  in  190(1.  and  St.  Louis  in 
H»04,  make  those  events  suffer  liy  compari- 
son, and  bring  to  us  forcibly  the  fact  that 
if  01ymj»ie  (James  are  to  be  held  in  future, — 
and  mo.st  assuredly  they  will  be, — there  is  one 
place  in  tlie  world  to  liold  them. — that  is, 
Athens  ;  and  one  committ«'e  to  manage  them, 
— that  is,  the  Orijek  Committei'. 

The  Olympic  Games  were  held  in  the 
Stadium. — the  most  n'markable  structure  of 


its  kind  in  the  world, — and  the  structure  alone 
(eliminating  all  other  features  that  served  to 
make  the  contests  attractive)  stood  out  so 
prominently  that  one  can  never  forget  it.  It 
is  built  entirely  of  Pentelic  marble,  and  is  a 
monument  in  it.-ielf.  Architecturally,  it  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  work  of  its  kind  that 
has  ever  been  built ;  and  it  speaks  volumes 
for  the  architect  who  planned  it  more  than 
two  thousand  years  ag<i ;  f<»r.  it  must  be  re- 
meml>ered,  the  present  .""^tadium  has  been  built 
on  the  old  foundations  that  were  unearthed 
in  the  si.xties  and  seventies.  Its  construction 
n-ganiing  the  arrangement  for  the  spectators 
to  witness  the  events  is  remarkable.  .\nd 
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one  cAn  fftsily  urxlorstarnl  its  immense  «!itni  n- 
sious  wheu  it  is  known  thai  reserved  sent 
tickets  can  be* sold  for  at  least  47,000  {H^ople 
in  advanro ;  that,  when  occasion  requires, 
between  70.000  and  SO.ono  jieojde  can  easily 
be  taken  care  oi  wiliiiu  tin-  ;^ate.s. 

Tlie  (irr,  k  I  ommittee,  of  wbidi  llie  Crowu 
Prince  is  the  lionorary  presitb-nt,  consists  uf 
ten  men  appointed  by  the  government,  under 
a  decree  of  the  Kin|^  of  Greece  ;  as  a  result 
the  f^oviTiiim  ut  fiml  the  people  are  interest*''! 
in  making  it  a  feature  of  their  every -day 
life. 

When  tlie  American  athletic  authorities 
woro  invited  to  cooperate  wi'h  t!io  (Jrcek 
('ommittfc  they  did  so  in  their  usual  energetic 
way.  Lt>cjd  conimittees  were  appointed  and 
|ll5,000  raif  '  i  t<>  di'^rny  the  expen.scs  of  a 
team  o£  Amencan  atliletea.  This  team  con- 
sisted of  the  pick  of  American  brawn  anfl 
nniscle  ;  and.  as  usual,  tlie  team  -spread- 
eagled  ■'  the  field  and  duplicated  the  womler- 
ful  victories  of  tlieir  predece»BOi"8  in  lf>fM;. 
1900,  and  1!hi1.  winning  the  i;rfate.st  number 
of  ])0int8, — 75%, — (Jrerit  I5iiiain  and  all  ln-r 
potssessions  being  secoml,  with  41  points; 
Sweden  third,  with  28  points  ;  Greece  fonrth, 
willr27'/a  points;  Hungary  fiftli,  with  l.{ 
points  ;  Austria  sixth,  witli  8  points  ;  CJer- 
many  seventh,  with  7^x  jx-ints ;  Finland  eighth, 
with  <;  points  ;  France  ninth,  with  5V6p<^i"ts  ; 
Italy  tenth,  with  ;{  pi»int8  ;  Belgium  elcventli, 
with  P/'s  points.  Tlifse  figures  give  to  the 
reader  the  general  standing  of  the  world,  ath> 
letically.  witli  A:iii   i'  u  i.ir  in  tlie  lead. 

The  games  theuisi<lvoa,  from  start  to  fin- 
ish, fnrnisht^d  the  thousands  of  Americans  at 
AtluMis  ample  oj^portunity  to  allow  the  eagh» 
to  scream  ;  for  in  the  twenty-four  events  the 
American  flag  was  raised  no  less  than  eleven 
times, — a  remarkable  percentage  of  victories. 

Tlie  L'riincs  each  ilay  l  etfrtn  prot^ptlv  upon 
the  arrival  of  the  royal  iauiily  ;  and  it  was 
particniarly  noticeal  lo  that  the  King  and 
Queen  neviM'  nussed  an  event  in  the  Sta  Huiii. 
On  the  opeuiug  day,  with  an  attendance  o£ 
from  50,000  to  60,00(t  t>eo|»le.  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  prevaile<l  because  of  the  presence 
of  the  King  and  Queen.  'J'be  royal  party, 
wiiich  included  King  Edward  and  Queen 
Alexandra,  entering  th»-  Stadium  was  a  scene 
that  Americans  very  rarely  have  the  pleasure 
of  witnessing. 

Each  day,  as  the  royal  party  would  take 
their  places  in  tin'  Pta,nd,  the  riMun  Prince, 
Prince  (ieorge,  I'riuce  Nicholas,  and  Prince 
Andrew  would  make  their  way  to  the  arena 
to  conduct  the  athletic  games  in  person, 


rrince  fJeorge  acting  as  prosident  of  the  jary 
ami  also  oSiciatiug  as  referee. 

The  decisions  of  the  princes,  on  all  occa- 
sions, were  ba.si  d  on  understood  rules.  an<l 
wliorc  rules  did  not  cover  specific  cases  fair- 
ness always  prevaile<i  ;  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
we  «>ver  liad  Olympic  (iames  thai  ended  so 
-satisfactorily  to  all  countries. 

The  American  athletes  were  keen  for  the 
competition.  As  is  customary  in  our  country, 
our  men  wi  re  traim  d  scientifically.  We  go 
into  athletic  sport  with  an  earnestnes.s  that  the 
other  countries  cannot  understand  ;  and  our 
methods  of  training  and  practising  were  siui- 
j)]y  revelations  to  the  foreigner.s. 

.Vnierica  exjx'cted  to  win,  but  not  with 
such  a  large  percentage  ;  for  when  our  team 
arrivetl  in  Athens  it  wa«  in  a  crippled  con 
ditiott,  owing  to  accidents  to  many  o£  the 
men  aboanl  the  Rttharosfta.  But  the  unex- 
jiected  happened  in  many  events,  aixl  the 
athletes  who  were  not  ranked  to  win  scored 
wondrous  victories.  And  from  the  st^irt  of 
the  first  beat  in  the  100-meter  race  to  the 
fiinsh  of  the  last  event  the  good  old  A  merit  an 
Uag  was  occupying  a  position  either  first, 
second,  or  third  on  the  snnouncing^boards  on 
either  side  of  the  J^tadium. 

The  ^^tadium  track,  owing  to  its  construe* 
tion,  is  not  built  for  fast  races  ;  the  comers 
are  a  bit  too  sharp  for  continuous  sprinting. 
In  shorter  race.s,  the  straights  are  long«r 
than  we  have  in  America  or  England  Tlx* 
COUimiltee.  however,  had  followed  out  the 
closest  details  ;  the  juniping  patli  was  in  good 
condition  ;  tlio  circles  for  the  weight  events 
perfect ;  in  fact,  the  method  of  raising  the 
circles  for  the  weight-throwers  three  <jr  four 
mches  is  much  better  than  the  Amencan  way. 
They  bad  unusual  signs  displayed  in  tite 
jumps. — ^boards  which  announced  the  height 
attained  l»y  eaeh  jumper  at  eacli  try.  Their 
system  of  lijarkuig  the  performances  of  the 
weight-th  rowing  men  was  up-to-date.  No  one 
can  criticise  in  the  slightest  manner  the  man- 
agerial i>art  of  thii  (Olympic  Games  uf  11»06. 

America  excelled  in  the  running  events. 
This  was  <»xpected.  For  years  this  country 
has  been  noted  lor  develuping  great  s-prmt.- 
ers  ;  and  our  team  this  year  was  up  to  expec- 
tations^ for  when  the  final  heat  of  the  loo. 
yard  was  called  we  had  no  less  than  four 
st4»rter8,  and  it  was  an  exceptionally  good  race. 

Arrhie  Hahn,  the  present  American  cbom- 
pion  at  2'iO  yards,  was  in  good  form  ,  at  the 
crack  of  the  pistol  he  bounded  to  the  front, 
and  was  never  headed,  winning  by  oue  yard 
in  11)4  seconds. 
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THK  STADIUM.  WHEKE  THE  OAMR8  WERE  HELD. 

(If  the  marble  Heats  in  the  Stadiam  were  stretched  out  they  woald  extend  24  kilometers— or  from  the  Battery  to 
Yonkers.  The  must  remarkable  point  In  relation  to  this  construction  Is  the  seats;  they  are  built  so  that  the 
spectators  can  witness  the  athletic  events,  in  all  parts  of  the  arena,  without  interference.  SumiundinK  the 
track  is  a  solid  marble  wall  at  least  four  feet  In  heiKht.  Between  the  wall  and  the  surbase  of  the  Stadium  is 
the  promenade,  or  corridor.) 


F.  R.  Moulton,  the  ex-Yalo  ^iant,  and  Nigel 
Barker,  the  Australian,  had  a  ••  nip-and-tuck  " 
race  for  8»'Cond  place  in  tlje  lOO-meter  race, 
MoultoD  getting  the  decision.  These  made 
victory  numKer  one,  and  the  .American  flag 
was  raised  in  first  and  second  places. 

The  400-meter  race,  which  had  many  trial 
lieats.  furnished  the  surprise  of  the  meeting; 
for  wiien  this  final  heat  started  three  of  tlie 
greatest  runners  in  the  world — Nijrt'l  Barker, 
Australian  ciiampion ;  Lieutenant  llulswoll, 
British  champion,  and  Harry  Ililiiiian.  .\iiier- 
iran  champion — faced  the  starter.  It  was 
assumed  by  all  tliat  in  tliis  race  first  honors — 
the  honor  of  the  flag — would  l>e  l>etw«'en  these 
three  sterling  runners,  and  here  is  where  the 
unexpected  happened.  Ilillman  liad  met  with 
an  injury  on  the  JUirhnrossa,  and  the  Ameri- 
can managers  were  a  bit  scary"  al'out  his 
being  able  to  stand  the  strain  for  400  meters. 


Hillman  ran  a  remarkable  race  until  about 
one  hun<lred  and  eighty  yanls  from  the  finish, 
when  his  leg  gave  out.  and  about  one  hundred 
yards  from  the  tape  it  looked  as  though  the 
race  would  go  to  Nigel  Barker,  with  Halswell 
second.  It  was  then,  however,  that  the  Amer- 
icans noticed  a  strong,  dark-complexioned 
fellow  with  an  American  shield  on  his  breast 
coming  with  an  unusual  turn  of  speed  down 
the  straight.  Inch  by  inch  the  lanky  lad 
gained  on  his  British  and  Australian  oppo- 
nents, and  when  forty-five  yards  from  homo 
he  was  in  the  lead,  coming  at  a  rallying  pace, 
and  from  there  on  it  was  all  over.  Paul  Pil- 
grim, who  had  be»'ii  taken  as  a  third  or  fourth 
possii'ility.  op»'ned  the  «'yes  of  the  ••  wise  ones" 
and  won  the  greatest  race  of  the  meeting,  in 
5;iMi  seconds. 

The  SOO-meter  (American  half-mile)  was 
contested  in  heats,  in  order  to  get  the  best 
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nu'U  for  till'  final.  Tlie  starttTs  in  the  final 
lieat  wert'  H.  I'.  t"raM>«.  ('anibridge  Univer- 
sity ;  Liglui>oily,  of  Araerica  ;  Bacon,  of 
America;  Parsons,  of  America;  I'ilfrrim,  of 
America  ;  Ilalswell,  of  En<:lanil  ;  ilellstrom. 
of  Sweden,  and  Uunge.  of  (icrmnny.  Crabbe, 
of  Kngland.  \v;»s  the  favorite  for  this  race, 
after  his  remarkable  finish  with  C'oruwallis  in 
the  Oxford  and  Catnl -ridge  games,  a  few 
weeks  before.  It.  wjLS  thought  lliat  there  was 
no  one  in  this  race  who  wuuiiRitrike  the  tape 
aheatl  of  him.  'I'he  race  j*.  good  one.  i\a 
wouhl  naturally  be  expectw  ;.and  while  it  was 
ihoiight  to  be-  lictWL-en  Crflbbe  aiuJ  Lighll>oiiy 
("the  latter  being  an  American.  Western  col 
lege  man),  here  again,  rilgrim  'jip»«'t  calcula- 
tions, lie  came  away  in'ilie  last  eighty  yards 
and  won  from  Lighll'oily.  ?l«lKwell  was 
third.  His  time  was  'J  ibinuit'K  1 seconds. 
This  was  an  um-xpected  vict«)fy"lor  the  Anier- 
icans.  and  great  was  tlu-ir  jij)*.  .. 

The  l,.">i)0-meti  r  run  (which  i&  e«jual  to  our 
one-mile  run  in  America)  w«8  won  by  that 
sterling AVe.<lfrn  runner. . I.  D.  F^litbody.  No 
one  expected  him  to  win.    IIe.rj»n  the  race 


with  great  confidence,  and  liad  no  trouble  in 
defeating  Crabbe  anil  Macliough.  the  cham- 
pion of  Scotlanii.  Lightbody's  time  was  4 
nnnutes  12  seconds. 

In  the  five-mile  race,  however.  Englaoil 
taught  us  what  slie  has  been  teaching  us  for 
years, — that  we  lack  the  stamina  in  our  run- 
ning. Ilawtn-y,  the  Knglishman,  took  our 
boys  and  the  Swedes  and  the  Uernians  alonj; 
at  a  pace  that  just  pleased  him.  and  won  with 
ease,  in  "JG  minutes  and  *A  second.  'I'his  race 
served  to  show  that  America,  in  order  to 
slrengthen.jierself.  must  take  up  long  dist^nre 
running  r^Sd  ^-ncourage  it. 

The  ij^aralhon  rai  e — the  Greek  classic  race 
— wasnlie  one  event  which  Greece  was  confi- 
dent of  winning.  The  distance  was  I'J  kilo- 
meters (altout  "J'J  miles).  Seventy-seven  en- 
tries were  rei-eiv<>d.  the  Greeks  entering  and 
startini;  n<»  le.ss  than  ihirtv-three  men.  Thev 
I>Iaced  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in  their 
vif-tory  of  ixOt!  ;  and  everywhere  one  wa.s  met 
with  the  statement  that  '-(Jreece  would  surely 
win  the  Marathon  laco  ;  foreigners  di'i  r\«l 
know  the  roads  ;  could  not  climb  the  hilU.  ' 


THE  WIWKBR  OF  THE  MAHATHOX  RACE   (A  BUN  OF  26  MII.E8),  MR.  M.  n.  RHRRRINO.  OF  CAITADA.  EKTERDtO  TII» 
STAIHrM.  -  MKT  IIV  PUINCK  OKulinE.  WHO  RAN  WITH  HIM  192  YAUDR.  TO  THE  FIXIPH. 
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TIIROWINO   THE   DIHTfH.   OKKEK  8TYI.K   (KIOIIT  KiMtT   KOUWAHIM.    (IKOIUJK  OKomi ANTIS.   THK  (iKEKK  CHAMPION. 

(Ai  ilie  left  of  the  [iliiiloKrnpli  lire  feen  Prince  «Jc<ir(te  anil  I'rinri-  Nicholas  who  iifflriniert  at  this  ciimpetltion.) 


Tliey  rockoned  falsoly.  liowover.  for  tlio  race 
went  to  Slierring,  of  ('an.i<la  ;  John  Svan- 
berp.  of  Sweden,  was  second,  ami  W.  (J. 
Frank,  of  Ainorira.  was  third  ;  in  fact,  th« 
first  of  the  Greeks  was  lifth  man.  To  (i recce, 
tliis  was  a  sad  blow  ;  for  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  preat  tiemnnHt rations  were  plaiim-d 
for  the  winner,  in  case  he  shonhl  be  a  (jreek. 
and  over  thirty  thousand  (Jreek  flags  were 
ready  to  be  waved  as  the  •  J  reek  victor  en- 
tered tlie  gates.  Apparently,  the  int<T«'8l 
among  tlie  Greeks  in  this  race  was  dem()n- 
stratcd  by  the  ntinibrr  of  people  who  wit- 
nessed it.  This  day  was  n-ally  a  Imliday. — 
the  business  houses  weic  closed,  stores  wenr 
closed,  every  one  seemed  determined  to  wit- 
ness tliis  event.  My  actual  co\jiit  there  were 
over  70.000  people  in  the  Stadium.  ."»(». 000  or 
<]0.000  more  on  the  hills  and  at  the  entrance 
gate,  while  ir>0,000  peoph?  lin*'d  the  course — 
the  majority  of  them  lieing  stationed  within 
five  miles  of  the  Stailiunj.  They  were  chiefly 
peasants,  who  were  doubly  interested  in  tlie 


runners  and  clieered  tliem  as  they  passed 
along  the  road.  It  is  doubtful  if  theio  was 
ever  an  athletic  event  thate.xciteil  more  popular 
ititerest. 

.^herring  n-ceived  a  royal  welcome  ;  he  was 
met  at  the  gate  by  Prince  (Jeorge,  who  ran 
the  entire  length  of  the  Stadium  with  him, 
encouraging  him  and  applauding  him.  Sher- 
ring's  time  was  'J  hours  ndnutes  '23% 
seconds. 

In  the  field  events.  America's  representa- 
tive, Martin  J.  ."^iieridan.  perfornieil  as  was 
expected  ;  for  ."-'Iieridan  is  the  American  all- 
roun<l  champion,  ami  he  is  concedi'd  to  bi>  the 
greatest  athlete  in  the  world.  He  was  very 
popular  at  Athens,  owing  to  his  scoring  the 
greatest  numl  erof  points.  He  won  thediscus 
throw  (free  style),  putting  tlu'  si .x teen  pound 
shot,  was  second  in  the  stone-throwing  com- 
pi'tition.  and  second  in  the  standing  high  and 
standing  broail  jumps,  doing  remarkalily  well 
in  all  competitions  in  which  he  started. 

Another  illustration  of  American  pluck  and 
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ability  to  compete,  even  in  an  odd  event,  waa 

witnesspil  in  tho  l.non-nioter  walk.  Walkinp; 
has  been  discontinued  in  America  as  a  com- 
petition for  many  years ;  but  nevertbeleeB 
George  Bonliag  entered,  and  felt  confident 
that  be  would  perform  well.  lie  showed  the 
natnral  ability  of  an  American  when  placed 
ir:  1  1  >ditionwith  responsibility  on  his  shoul- 
ders ;  he  walked  remarkably  well,  and,  as  a 
result,  outdistanced  the  field,  winning  quite 
eaaily.  Tbia  ia  an  event  tbat  the  Amerieant 
certainly  nnver  expected  to  uin,  and  much 
credit  is  due  to  Bonhag  fur  his  pluck  in  en- 
taring. 

The  hurdle  race,  divided  into  heats,  was  cap- 
tnr«'d  hy  H.  G.  Leavitt,  after  a  very  tight  race 
With  liealy,  of  Great  Britain,  in  IGH  seconds. 

The  standing-broad-jump  event  will  long 
be  remembered  ;  America  had  three  "stars" 
— Ray  C.  £wry,  the  champion  ;  Martin  J. 
Sheridan,  and  Laweon  Robertson.  Ewry,  of 
coursi'.  was  looked  upon  lis  a  sure  winner. 
When  the  score  was  turned  ia  it  was  found 
that  America  had  scored  first,  second,  and 
third  places.  On  a  signal  from  the  officials 
in  the  center  of  the  rinir  t1i*»  (  >reeks  in  charge 
of  the  announciug  boani  raised  three  Ameri- 
can flags.  The  scene  when  these  three  Ameri- 
can flags  flew  to  the  breeze  will  long  be 
remembered  by  the  people  who  were  in  the 
Stadium.  It  was  a  glorious  erent  for  Uncle 
Sam." 

In  the  running  broad  jump,  hop,  step,  and 
jump,  and  high  jump  the  AmericuiS  tried 
hard  ;  but  tliey  had  against  them  the  pick  of 

Ireland's  greatest  jumpers,  who  were  compet- 
ing and  having  their  points  recorded  for 
Oreat  Britain.  Myer  Prinstein,  American, 
however,  who  a  good  reliable  jninper,  won 
the  broad  jump  over  P.  Q.  O'Connor,  of  Ire- 
land. C.  Leahy,  of  Ireland,  essily  won  the 
high  juntp.  the  American,  H.  "W.  Kerrigan, 
finisiiing  third. 

The  triple  jump— classic  in  its  style — went 
to  O'Connor,  his  Irish  fellow-competitor, 
Leahy  finishing  second,  and  Cronin,  an  Amer- 
ican, getting  third  place. 

France  had  a  wonderful  pole  vaulter  in 
Gou«U'r.  lie  wr.ii  onit''  caiiily.  Glover,  the 
American  champion,  finished  third. 

In  connection  with  the  Olympic  Games 
there  were  many  minor  events  that  should 
n-'t  h:'  cliissod  as  f'^Iyni^ie  cont'  Sts.  —  such  as 
rowing,  siiooling,  cyciiug.  cauuemg,  jiwiui 
ming,  fencing,  and  gymnastics.  They  do  not 
figure  pi'i im;i:<  iitlv  at  iiTi  in  connection  with 
the  games,  and  are  attended  by  very  few  peo- 
ple.   In  all  the  records  of  the  games  of  liiOO, 


1900.  1904,  and  1906  the  scoring  and  tlia 

records  are  based  on  tlie  Olympic  Games 
proper, — the  athletic  events  tbat  were  held  in 
the  Stadium.  If  we  include  all  the  events 
held  outside  the  Stadium  in  1906,  Franco 
comes  first  in  the  number  of  points  won  and 
in  the  number  of  first  prizes.  In  all  state 
ments  made  by  the  Americans  it  is  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  they  are  scoring  tlie 
Olympic  athletic  events — the  Stadium  eventa 
— only ;  th^  not  having  entered  or  tried  fer 
any  of  the  minor  sports,  except  swimniing. 

The  American  athletes  received  many  con- 
gratulatory  cablegrams  when  tlie  offieisi  wcm 
was  cabled  to  ihiij  country.  The  one  tbtt 
pleased  them  most,  of  course,  was  the  cable 
gram  received  from  Presideul  Roosevelt,  who 
had  followed  minutely  the  doings  of  the 
American  representatives  in  the  games. 

We  have  learned  a  great  deal  from  lie 
Greeks  at  this  particular  Olympic  meeting. 
They  showed  ns  a  Stadium  the  like  of  whicii 
does  not  exist  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
They  taught  us  tliat  an  athletic  meeting  be* 
tween  foreign  countries  may  be  conducted 
fairly  and  honestly,  witli  a  feeling  of  good- 
will toward  one  another,  lu  ibe  management 
of  the  events  they  showed  an  adeptnsss  that 
seemed  to  astonish  experienced  managers, 
The  interest  taken  by  the  royal  family  vat 
worthy  of  admiration.  Each  and  every  wis- 
nei',  no  mutter  what  country  he  came  from, 
was  a  proud  man  at  the  closing  ceremonies, 
when  he  was  called  to  the  royal  box  and  there 
received  his  medal  or  his  cup.  and  tlie  faitious 
classic  olive  branch,  from  the  hands  of  the 
King. 

While  at  Athens,  there  was  a  great  deslof 

ta'k  as  to  where  t!ie  next  Olympic  Games 
should  be  held.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
there  is  an  International  Olympic  Commit- 
tee, of  which  Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin,  of 
France,  is  president.  Baron  de  Coui'crtin 
must  be  given  credit  for  having  originated 
the  idea  of  the  revival  of  the  Olympn 
Games.  The  International  Committee  vut»>i 
to  hold  these  Olympic  Games  at  Athens.  IV 
Olympic  Games  of  1896, 1900,  and  1904  were 
held  under  tlie  .'sanction  and  Ooii>ent  cf  tlielr. 
ternatiunal  Committee.  The  King  of  Grmo, 
however,  after  watch  ing  how  these  games  were 
conducted  in  other  countries,  became  ccii- 
vinced  that  Oreere  pIp  tiiM  havo  her  own  i.'lyne 
pic  Giiuiea.  It  is  ap}>aieut  that  there  must 
be  an  agreement  between  the  International 
and  the  Greek  commiltet  s  ;  f^r  all  admit  that 
Olympic  Games,  in  order  to  amount  to  any- 
thing, must  be  held  at  Athens. 
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HV  ERNEST  KNAUFFT. 


OX  tlie  15th  of  July,  riolland  will  celebrate 
the  triceuteniiial  of  the  birth  of  her  il- 
lustrious son.  Reiiilirftiult  van  Hijn, — not  only 
the  greatest  artist  Ilollantl  has  prodiiceil.  but. 
barring  Raphael,  tlio  favorite  painter  of  the 
public  and  of  artists  the  world  over. 

Renibramit  was  born  in  Leyden.  in  KJOG. 
His  father  was  a  well-to-do  miller,  who  sent 
his  son  to  a  Latin 
school  to  prepare  l.itn 
for  the  University  of 
Leyden  ;  but  the  boy 
chose  the  career  of  an 
artist.  He  studied 
three  years  with  a  lo- 
cal painter,  Swauen- 
burgh,  then  six 
months  in  Amster- 
dam with  Lastnian. 
Returning  to  Leyden 
in  1  4,  he  set  up  for 
himself,  and  was  so 
successful  that  he  set- 
tled i>ernianeutly  in 
Amsterdam,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  United 
Provinces,  in  IGHl, 
and  spent  the  remain- 
ing thirty  eight  years 
of  liis  life  there, 
dying  in  1669* 

Tije  seventeenth 
century  was,  in  the 
liistory  of  art,  outside 
ot  Holland,  a  tleca- 
dent  perioil.  Rome 
was  the  social,  artis- 
tic, and  political  center  of  the  world  :  Imt  it 
was  the  Rome  of  the  post- Renaissance, — in- 
sincere, artificial,  and  bombastic. 

Hut  Rembrandt  was  a  true  son  of  Hollaml. 
The  country  that  had  been  stigmatized  as 
'•  not  made  for  man,  but  for  storks  and 
beavers."  proved  decitledly  that  it  produced 
a  very  fine  grade  of  man.  quite  capable  of 
holding  his  own  against  all  Europe. 

Holland  has  been  called  "the  Venice  of 
the  North."  and.  like  Venice  at  the  time  of 
Titian  and  Veronese,  was  in  the  heyday  of 
her  commercial  success,  and  tranquil  now 
that  the  harassing  wars  with  Spain  were  over 


KEMBRAKPT  LEANING  ON  A  STONE 

(EichinK.  1I5».  This  and  several  other  "self  portraltg," 
anil  »  ili>7.en  or  fwi  portraitH  f>f  Hnllandt-rs  like  th«' 
l'>'tenl><>(CHi>rts,  Aiinlo,  nurKoinatitiT  Sis.  De  Jiitixhi-, 
and  Lntnia,  rank  as  the  ^reatent  etched  portraitii  the 
world  haw  ever  fteen.i 


and  her  independence  08tablishe<l.  was  ready 
to  patronize  the  arts  of  jwace.  Luckily,  here 
the  patrons  of  art,  niore  «lemocratic  than  in 
the  south,  dictated  less  to  the  artist.  And 
naturalism,  a  proper  com[)anion  to  Protes- 
tantism, dominated  the  art  of  Holland,  so  that 
of  all  seventeenth-century  art  it  is  tlie  most 
vital  to-day.    True,  we  find  a  \'elasquez  in 

Spain,  a  Poussin  in 
France  ;  but  Euro- 
pean art  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  was 
otherwise  stilted  and 
unnatural. 

Vet  it  was  a  cen- 
tury of  great  activity, 
and  we  cannot  fully 
understand  Rem- 
l)randi'8  bravery  in 
breaking  away  from 
the  conventionalities 
of  his  time  without 
bearing  in  mind  the 
spirit  i>f  activity  that 
sends  Henry  Hudson 
to  America  in  1G09. 

But  the  spirit  was 
not  all  f(»r  explora- 
tion.— science  was 
much  awake.  New 
Vorkers.  for  example, 
not  only  owe  grati- 
tude to  Hudson  for 
hi.s  discovery  of  this 
island  ;  they  also  owe 
equal  obligation  to 
the  I  A'vden  jar  "  (of 
the  next  century),  whose  secret  has  made 
rapid  transit  on  Manhattan  Island  possible. 

Commerce  ami  industry  were  thriving, 
potteries  were  active  in  Holland  ;  Delft  ware 
was  introduced  into  every  corner  of  the 
globe.  Palatial  yachts  were  Imilt  in  Zaandam 
shipyards.  The  printing-press,  which  Coster 
had  founded  more  than  a  century  previous, 
was  busy  in  Leyden  printing  rare  examples 
of  typography. 

Elsewhere  in  Europe  the  same  spirit  of 
activity  was  alive.  The  Elzevirs  were  busy 
at  Antwerp  printing  plates  after  designs  by 
Rubens.    \\'all-paj>er  with  fancy-colored  flow- 
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•  BT.  ANAKTASHrS." 

(PalntinK.  Iflni. Stm-klioltii.  Tlil-«  llktun-  ri>v»Ts4Ml  Im  intrrxliKHMl  Into  the  upright  plHlo 
'■'I'lif  Chilrl  Jer>iiH  AiiioriK  tin-  l»in'i<ir>4  of  tlic  l,aw."  Tlil«  <-miviiw  n-prfM-iitM 
Hruibriin<lt*H  fiirly  frvtiiy  in  fliiitroH^'uro.  imil  it,  with  "The  I'oli^h  lltirM'iiiivii." 
"Tho  Nittht  Wfttch."  "fhriHt  hi  KmniBUfk."  the  two  canva5<<>K  In  this  I.nuvn! 
eiititl<'<l  "Tho  l'hilii«>tthtT  in  MMliiatlon."  and  llii-  ctchinirs  "Dr.  Fnurtiun."' 
"I/Ktolli-  cli"s  Koi.H,"  "St.  .hTiinii-  in  Mfditatiiui."  "Tim  Iltindivil  liiilldrr  F'Hnt." 
"Tile  Ih-?Mtiit  fruin  the  Cnis«  l>y  Tim  hlikflit."  HW.  inul  many  dniwinc*  like 
"Jefiisin  the  Honie  "f  Martha  and  Mary"  and  "  LantlHcaiie  in  Stormy  Weather." 
reiiresentM  hi.-«  Victor  Ilugv-likv  IvauiuK  toward  myaticUm,  his  lovo  of  the  beauty 
of  darkncM.) 


tically  from  tliis  Euro- 
pean activity :  l>tit  com- 
niiTcially.  mure  fnnu 
li«>r  fon'ign  tra<le.  Tiio 
AiiKSteniain  that  Rein- 
hraixlt  liveil  in  was  » 
veritable  world  s  fair. 

••From  the  In-iies, 
from  Java,  lioriKo.  and 
Brazil,  VfSSfls  were 
Cumin;;  in  laden  with 
exotic  products, 
manned  hy  cr«'W9  of 
all  rares.  and  briuuing 
foreign  goods  anil  ani- 
maia."  Naturally,  the 
"\'«'nice  of  the  North" 
felt  h<M'8elf  uf  eunie  im- 
pK>rtancc. 

"  Holland  wanted 

HEB  I'lCTlHE  PAINTKD." 

"Holland  wanted 
her  iiicture  painted." 
wrote  an  eminent 
French  critic  :  and  the 
epigram  much  illuini- 
nales  the  study  u{  Kem- 
brandt.  The  great  art 
of  Italy,  that  bad  held 
sway  f«>r  two  centuries 
previous,  was  con- 
cerneil  fundaniL-nlally 
with  illustrating  reli- 
gious thenies  ;  p*»rtrait3 
there  were,  but  they 
Were  incidental.  Hut 
wliilo  Hem  b  rami  t's 
time  still  deiiiuQtled 
the  religious  subject, 
it  also  demanded  the 
national  portrait — the 
rendering  of  the  famil- 
iar e very -da v  life  of 
Holland. 

THK   AKTIST  OF 
E.\PKt:S8tON. 


ers  18  said  to  have  been  first  made  in  1650. 
Inigo  Jones,  in  England,  between  1606  and 
16d7.  designed  perliaps  the  first  portable  stage 
scenery  ever  used.  The  (Jobelins  tapestry 
works  were  established  in  France,  and  with 
Colbert's  encouragement  the  art  industries 
throve  tiiere. 

Through  her  canals,  Holland  benefits  artis 


Probably  the  eyes 
are  the  most  ex  p  ressi  ve 
features  of  the  human  face.  At  any  rate. 
Rembrandt's  niastering  of  tho  human  eye  was 
so  powerful  as  to  make  that  feature  dominate 
in  most  of  his  heads.  In  this  mastery  he  dis- 
played, in  th»>  very  outset  of  his  career,  a  pre- 
cocity that  was  astounding.  The  eyes,  search- 
ing as  they  are,  in  his  c«»iel>rated  ••Syndics," 
painted  in  lUUl,  when  he  was  fifty-tive,  are 
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r      III  \tmn^ 

"mniST  AT  KMMArS." 

(Palntinir.  IfilH.  Ixwivre.  [Another  painting  "f  llils  HiibJiM-i.  <IiiI«m1  flie  ruime  year.  Is  at  fVipt-nhatten.]  Rcmbrarult 
<;tclie<!  Ihr  nnnu*  HUbJoct  in  IKM  iinil  In  \KA.  Tb«'  pani-l  Is  only  *l  x2T  Inclifn,  y«-t  U  on«'  of  Ihf  world's  iiiont  fxpirs. 
Mive  rtflitfiouH  |»i»-tun'«.  "Thi'day  l«  fur  Miwnt."  fv»>nln»f  <«1ih<1ows  iire  ttathfrinkt,  tin*  two  disflplfi.l.'lfophao  an<l 
Luke,  havi?  laiii  n.*«i(ii;  their  staves  ami  srrlp.  Tlie  Saviour  has  Just  ta^ken  the  hreail  in  his  liands  t4>  hn-ak  It  — hlu 
eyes  raiaud  t«i  heaven  nskint;  the  ble»sini{ :  -"then  were  tlii-lr  eyes  oia-neil.") 


no  morn  naturfil  than  tlio  oy<^8  in  liis  firfit 
(ialecl  etchiuf^  —  tins  jiorirait  of  his  mother, 
nia«lo  in  lOl'S,  wla-n  he  was  hut  twenty-two  ! 

SKI.F  I'OHTKAITS. 

It  was  not  vanity  tliat  caused  Renihrantit 
to  etch  his-  own  portrait  some  thirty-four 
times  and  paint  it  ajxiiin  ami  ajrain.  The 
mirror  was  an  ever-present  article  of  furni- 


ture in  the  Dutch  liotjselioM  of  liis  ilay.  IMc- 
lures  of  interiors  of  the  time  sliow  tiie  walls 
liunj;  with  srjuare  mirrors,  circular  mirrors, 
mirrors  with  modest  narrow  frames,  mirrors 
witli  heavy  ornate  Spanish  frames.  Hence, 
what  more  natural  than  that  a  man  who  was 
always  working;,  always  analyzinjf  f»»rm,  a 
iiijin  who.  with  jrrealest  jiaiiis,  at  the  a^o  of 
forty-four  etched  a  seashuU  (that  stands  to-day 
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as  one  of  tlie  marvels  of  still-life  rendering  in 
Mack  and  while),  a  man  whoso  whole  life  was 
a  stutiy  of  exjd'essiou.  shoul'i  exjieriment  time 
and  lime  again  with  his  own  i)hysio]c;nomy  ? 
And  so  wp  havo  pictures  of  "  Rojnl»ran«lt  Smil- 
ing."' ••Rembrandt  with  Contractod  Brows." 
"  Henilirandt  wilii  Dilated  Kyes,"  etc.,  etc. 

The  secret  of  his  mclliods  is  plainly  toM  in 
th<'.s««  evidences  of  his  incessant  analysis  of 
naiurt'.  Hemlirandt 
knew  full  well  that 
the  artist  wlio  aimed 
to  paint  the  expres- 
sion of  his  risen  Lord 
must  first  learn  how 
to  paint  the  expres- 
sion of  his  fellow- 
man. 

A  fashion  liad 
grown  up  among  the 
guilds  of  having 
their  grouj)  ]>ortraits 
painted  :  Imt  as  each 
man  paid  his  share, 
il  is  not  surprising 
that  each  on(>  ex- 
pected his  portrait  to 
be  as  prominent  as 
that  of  his  fellows ; 
hence,  we  see  in  the 
corporation  pictures 
of  Hals  and  van  der 
Heist  a  uniform  sort 
of  tintype  arrange- 
ment wherein  every 
person  is  of  equal 
importance  seen  in 
equal  lighting. 

Rembrandt  paint- 
ed three  important 
corporation  pictures. 
In  1  yy.Vl,  when  he  was 
only  twenty  six.  ho 

inaugurated  his  career  in  Amsterdam  l)y 
painting  Dr.  Tulp  surroundi'd  by  his  pupils 
in  the  anipliitheatcr  of  the  school  of  medicine. 
This  i.-*  known  as  "The  Anatomy  Lesson." 
The  arrangement  here  is  less  stiff  than  in  the 
conventional  guiUl  groups  ;  yet  there  is  an 
obvious  endeavor  to  treat  each  head  with 
consi(leration.  ami  the  result  was  that  the  pic- 
ture was  a  great  success,  and  was  the  means 
of  bringing  many  sitters  to  the  artist's  studio. 

Ten  years  later,  in  1()42.  when  the  artist's 
reputation  was  still  at  its  height,  he  con- 
tracted to  ])aint.  for  1. <!<»()  florins  (his  house    scuro  " — light-shadow — meaning  the  light  and 
in  Hreestraat  was  valued  at  LJ.OOO  florins,  so    shade  which  vuvvlops  the  entire  subject,  both 
we  can  see  that  this  was  a  high  figure),  the    the  figures  and  objects  in  tlie  foreground  and 


BABKIA  IN  PROFIL.B  IN  A  RED  HAT  WITH  A  rEATHER. 

(PHititiiiK,  alM>ut  IKn.  CoMse)!.  Komlirandt  marrifil  SaHklK 
van  L'ylenburitli  in  ISM.  nrut  Ih>  iminttnl  \\vx  nmi)y  times 
l>cfi)rc  aiui  after  mnrrlnict*.  She  here  holdn  In  her  lianil  a 
spriK  uf  niAequiry,  the  itymbol  of  t>etruthal  in  Holland.) 


members  of  Capt.  Banning  Cocq's  company 
of  civic  guards. 

This  lie  did.  and  the  result  was  for  vi-ars 
known  as -'The  Night  Watch"  (his  largest 
painting),  so  named,  it  is  surmised,  becautie 
it  had  become  quite  l)lack  from  the  efTects  of 
tobacco  smoke  and  turf  fires,  beneath  .succes- 
sive c<»at8  of  varnish,  and  the  eighteenth-cen- 
tury public  supposed  it  to  be  a  night  effect. 

To-day.  this  is  held 
as  one  of  the  artist's 
njasterpieces,  but  the 
men  wiio  had  cou- 
tributed  their  money 
to  have  their  effigies 
handed  down  to  jtfjs- 
terity  (each  jviid  a 
h  u  nd  red  florins) 
were  disgusted  with 
the  painting,  which 
they  found  a  big 
<}<  )i<  f,  half  the  figures 
hidden  in  Rem- 
bran<h'8  characteris- 
tic chiaroscuro. 

In  l<>r»l.  when  he 
was  fifty -five,  he  com- 
pleted the  most  j)er- 
feet  of  all  his  works, 
the  portrait  group  of 
the  managers  (Syn- 
dics, as  they  were 
called)  of  the  Dra- 
pers' (Juild  of  Am- 
sterdam. 

Here  he  returned 
to  the  grouping  of 
"  The  Anatomy  Les- 
son ;  "  all  the  heads 
are  of  equal  impor- 
tance, but  the  dry 
tou<'h  of  the  early 
l)icture8  has  given 
way  to  a  freer  touch  and  a  mellower  color. 
This  canvas  is  considered  by  Michel  as  Rem- 
lirandt's  "masterpiece."  He  says:  "Never 
before  had  Rembrandt  achieved  such  l>erfec- 
tion  :  never  again  was  he  to  repeat  the  tri- 
umph of  that  supreme  moment  when  all  his 
natural  gifts  joined  forces  with  the  vast  ex- 
|)erience  of  a  life  devoted  to  his  art  in  such  a 
growing  manifestation  of  his  genius." 

HKMHKAXHT  AS  a  chiarosci  roist. 

The  term  used  in  art  technology,  "chiaro- 
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the  mass  of  the  back- 
grounil  (as  opposeil  to 
ilif  nioilcliti^  or  mere 
light  and  shade  on  a 
single  subject,  wliich 
gives  it  the  effect  of  re- 
lief), is  a  term  that  is 
nearly  always  illustrat- 
ed in  art  writings  by 
the  w  t»  r k  of  He m • 
brandt.  He  is  the 
cliiaroscuroist  pur  ex- 
crJlence,  —  a  second 
place,  only,  l>eing  al- 
lowed C  o  r  r  e  g g  i  o. 
Rembrandt  never  saw 
his  details  detached 
from  his  figures  or  the 
figures  detached  from 
the  back|^round. 

Charles  Blanc  cites 
the  marki'd  contrast 
Itetween  a  French  print 
rejiresenting  a  proces- 
sion, in  Amsterdam. of 
merry-makers  mas- 
querading in  Eastern 
character,  carrying  an 
iliuminatcid  star,  cele- 


"cHRinT  HEAMMO  THIS  RICK."-  From  »  facsimile  loaned  by  Frederick  Kfppel  &  Co. 

(EU'liinx.  Ifttft  .HI.  Known  m  the  "  Hundri'd  Oiiilrler  I'rint."  The  mibject  l»  found  In 
tlu'  ninct»'»-nth  <  li«ptor  of  St.  Matthew— "  (Srt'nt  mtiltituden  folliiwcfl  Ilim  and  He 
lieule<l  tliem  thi-n-."  Tlie  I'lmrJwH'B  on  tin-  left  have  come  to  tempt  Je»u»«,  but  He 
h««  BnHwer*'<l  them.  "All  men  cannot  receive  this  sayinK.  i*«ve  they  to  wliom  it  I.* 
iclven,"  and  lian  turned  to  a  woman  witli  a  child.  St,  Peter  would  repulse  lier, 
))Ut  JertUH  HMys  "SiifTer  little  children  to  come  untu  me  and  forbid  tliem  nut." 
Near  St.  I'eter  In  f»l^aled  the  rich  younK  man  who  Ih  ponderlnK  over  the  question 
what  he  Khali  do  to  have  eternal  life :  on  the  riitlit  are  tlie  malmod  aud  the  Iwlt 
and  the  blind  who  have  come  in  their  liumblu  faith  to  be  healed.) 


brating  what  is  known 
as  "  L'Ktoile  des  Hois," 
and  the  same  subject 
treated  by  Rembrandt. 
The  French  print  is 
mainly  in  outline,  dia- 
grammatic, like  a  fash- 
ion i>lale  ;  the  figures 
are  seen  in  broad  day- 
light. 8<)  that  every 
character  ami  detail  is 
discernilde.  Hera- 
branilt  ilesrribes  the 
scene  at  night.  —  the 
figures  barely  discern- 
ible, the  details  of  cos- 
tume entirely  obscured 
in  the  blackness  of 
night,  the  illuminated 
star  which  thepuraders 
carry  being  the  domi- 
nant feature  of  the 
composition,  the 
whole  etching  suggi-st- 
ing  that  iny!»tery  with 
which  an  imaginative 
minii,  —  the  mind  of 
a  Hugo,  a  Goethe,  or 


"TOrXO  BAVANT  AT  THE  WINIIOW." 

(Painllni;.  about  1640,  Copenhaicen.) 
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a  Hlake,  —  bo  often  endows  a  coniiiiunitlace 

8uV)jt*Ct. 

KEAI.IMT  ANH  UOM AXTICIST. 

Here  we  liave  tlio  keyn(it4i  of  Hcjiilirainlt's 
clwiracter.  He  is  the  realist  equal  to  van  ( >8- 
ta<le.  <  "allot,  or  Durer  plus  a  romanticist  athl- 
ing  a  v«'il  <»f  mystery  to  his  sulijeet.  'I'liia  is 
(iistinctly  a  pliysical,  an«l  not  a  nietaj>liysical. 
mystery.  I>iirer,  in  liis  ••  Melaucliulia  or  his 
Death  and  the  Knigiit,"  su^k^'^^s  meta- 
physical mystery.  l»ut  he  pictures  no  visual 
mystery. — every  detail  uucompnunisingly  as- 
serts itself.  And  while  there  is  chiaroscuro 
in  van  ( »sta<le.  there  is  no  intention  of  being 
mysterimis. 

Rembrandt's  "Dr.  Kaustus"  and  '•  Hurgo- 
mastt'r  Si.x."  anions  the  elcliing.s.  and  his 
<*Nijrht  Watch"  and  "The  riiiiosoplier  in 
Meditation"  (nut  unliko  the  St.  Jerome  in  re- 
verse), amoniL;  the  paintings,  are  other  salient 
examples  of  the  complete  rendering  of  tonal 
mystery.  And  in  many  other  compo-sitiuns 
we  find  in  portions  of  the  picture  a  romantic 
atnii 'Sphere  that  separates  his  work  from  the 
rest  of  the  Dutch  school. 

In  the  "  Pt)li8h  Horseman"  tliere  is  just  as 
much  mere  horse -delineation  as  in  a  Taul 
Potter,  but  there  is  also  a  vague  ])oetic  calm 
that  envelops  the  landsca|K>,  reminding  one 
of  the  poetic  landscapist  Turner  at  his  ijest. 

TUK  KKLIUIors  I'K'TI  HKS. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  can>er  to  his 
dying  day,  l{eml)randt  paiuted  religious  sub- 
jects. 

Foremost  among  them  is  his  "Christ  at 
Emmaus.  "  Mei.isonier  has  said  "Go and  wor- 
ship before  the  •  Disciples  at  Kmmaus  ; '  the  in- 
tA-nsily  of  the  sentiment  will  stir  your  inmost 
soul.    You  need  not  bo  a  painter  to  feel  it." 

FrouH-ntin  writes  :  Has  Christ  ever  been 
imagin»Mi  lik<- this  ?  In  pilgrim's  garb  ;  ])alo, 
emaciatetl  ;  tlu'  traces  of  torture  still  on  his 
l>lackeneil  lips  ;  the  great,  dark,  gentle  eyes 
wi«l<-iy  opentfd  and  raised  toward  heaven  ; 
the  halo  a  sort  of  phosphon'scent  light,  envel- 
o]>ing  him  in  an  indefinable  glory  ;  and  on 
his  face  the  inexplicable  look  of  a  living, 
iireatiiing,  human  being,  who  has  passed 
through  death  !  The  bearing  so  impossible 
to  descril»e  and  assuredly  impossible  to  cojiy, 
the  iut«'nse  finding  of  the  face  where  tin* 
features  are  undelined  an<l  where  the  expres- 
sion is  given  by  the  movement  of  tlie  lips  and 
by  the  l«M>k. — these  things,  inspired  ont-  knows 
not  wluMH-e  and  produced  one  knows  nut  how, 
are  priceless." 


UEMHHA.MlT'li  HOl'RK  Iff  JODEN-BKEBKTHA  AT,  AMSTIMIAX. 

(H<!«t<in'4l.  |l>ri|{i>iHll>-  hull!  in  inn.]  Thf>  m<>iiii>  were 
lillwl  with  iiii-lun-s  l>y  RiiIm-iih,  HrBUver,  I-ievrnx, 
Sonlu'i-H.  VortK-chii),  Itupliarl,  (iidrKionc,  V«ii  Eyi-k.  and 
IKirlf(ilii>!«  flili'd  with  priiitM  by  Luc&m  vnn  l.i>y(icri.  M«n- 
ti^RnH,  Marcnntoiiin.  Si-hontcauer.  Dnrt-r.  IIollM-in.  Ii> 
i>n»'  Muriio  wn*  a  pn»w»  whert-on  Kf  mhrandt  priiitf«i  hi* 
ctchliiKH.  In  IQiVi  IU<nil>rufidt  whh  dc<-lnn<d  lMtnkrTit>t. 
aitd  in  la'iS  thf  huu.<«4.>  and  all  hif*  iM><M«««»ioU!4  wert-  Mold.) 

Hembrandt's  religiotis  etchings  are  no  less 
masK^rful  than  liis  paintin-rs.  "Christ  Heal- 
ing the  .Sick.  "  etched  in  KI.iK.  This  has  been 
called  the  "Hundreil  (iuild«>r  Print  "  because 
a  d<*aler  thought  so  well  of  it  that  he  ex- 
changed it  with  Hembrandt  f<»r  a  Marcan- 
tonio  valued  at  ahundreil  guiUlers.  (A  proof 
of  it  has  since  sold  for  nearly  ten  thousand 
dollars.)  Not  only  is  the  sentiment  of  the 
l)late  extreiiu'ly  beautiful,  but  the  drawing 
and  modeling  are  carried  so  far  that  it  prob- 
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"POBTUAIT  or  A  MAN."-MF.TKOPOL1TAN  MUSEUM, 
NEW  YKIIK. 


(Thh  cAnvna,  Dr.  Bi>de  lliiiikH.  wbh  iwinted  In  ItMO,  tlip 
yt'nr  nf  three  <itlier  lltif  iMirtniilH  KIIzhIk-I h  Mil"," 
Am»t«?r«lnm  ;  "Portrait  of  Re  in  bra  ml  t,"  Nntiuiinl  (tal- 
ler)-. London ;  and  "  Paul  I)«M>tner."  hcttrr  known  a» 
"The  ltikl«?r."  In  tliv  Havemcyerrollectlon,  New  York  ■ 
•nd  of  tlu«  lieaiitiful  littlo  "Home  of  the  t'arpenter." 
Ill  the  Lou%Te.> 

ably  excels  all  otlior  works  in  black  aii<l 
white  in  its  remlerin^  of  vo1uiih»  and  chiaro- 
Bcuro.  The  lij^lits  and  shades  seem  to  play 
about  the  figures,  as  vulatilo  as  in  nature,  and 
do  not  seem  to  be  cross-hatched  lines. 

••Tl>e  l>ealh  of  the  Vir^nn  "  (IC.iiO  is  one 
of  the  freest  large  plates  lienil)randt  etched. 
In  manv  of  the  large  plates,  like  -'Thf  I)t'si-»'nt 
from  the  Cross  "( 1  (i;{4 ),  critics  think.  Hetn- 
brandt  had  the  assistance  of  his  pui)ils,  but  it 
is  genej-ally  conceded  that  *'Tlie  Death  of  the 
Virgin     is  wholly  autographic. 

THE  PI  BUO  WANTED  PRINTS. 

T)iir€r  a  century  earlier,  in  (ierniany,  had 
complained  of  the  small  pay  he  lui'l  reoeiveil 
for  a  painting,  reiriarking  that  it  wouKi  have 
been  more  profitable  to  have  put  in  the  same 
time  at  making  prints.  The  taste  for  prints 
had  now  reached  Holland.  Hemlirandt  took 
advantage  of  the  demand  and  carrieJ  the  art 
of  etching  to  perfection.  He  had  in  his  j^os- 
Bessiou  tho  examples  of  the  masters  of  line, — 


the  works  of  Mantegna.  Marcantonio.  Diirer, 
and  Seghers. — and  he  studied  tliem  with  care. 
Indtred,  he  took  a  landscape  plate  of  Seghers, 
scratched  out  some  figures,  introduceil  his 
own  holy  family  in  it.  and  thus  changed  it 
into  a  "Flight  Into  Egypt"!  He  had  an 
etching-press  in  his  house,  and  with  the  help 
of  his  pupils  proihiced  some  two  hundred  and 
si.xty  i'tchings.  Hamerton  has  said.  ••  Every 
art  has  its  rei)resentativo  master,  and  tho 
representative  etcher  is  Ueml»runilt." 

It  is,  by  the  way,  a  sorry  comment  upon 
the  crude  taste  of  our  own  time  that  etcliings 
by  Fiembrauilt  may  still  l»e  purchased  as  Imv 
as  thirty  or  forty  tlollars  ;  and  few  seem  to 
know  that  intaglio  facsimih's  of  his  etchings, 
rich  in  tone  and  suitable  for  framing — things 
that  one  gets  to  love  more  anti  more  as  one 
becomes  familiar  with  them — may  be  pur- 
chased as  low  as  two  dollars  ! 

SIXTEEN   lUNnREn   AND  TEN   WORKS  BY 
HKMUHANPT. 

When  we  record  that  tiiere  exist  some 
four  hundred  and  fifty  paintings  by  Hem- 
brandt,  some  two  hutnlred  and  sixty  etch- 
iiig.%.  and  some  nine  hundred  drawings  and 
sketches,  in  all  some  sixteen  hundred  and  ten 
pieces,  the  incompleteness  of  this  slight  no- 
tice will,  we  hope,  bo  excused.  And  it  will 
be  understood  why  no  mention  is  made  of 
such  great  portraits  as  "  Polish  Nobleman," 
Ki.ll  (Hermitage);  "Portrait  of  Himself," 
1G;{.{  (Louvre);  '•Rembrandt  and  Saskia," 
l(i3".  (Dresden) ;  "Old  Lady."  10:54  (National 
(rftllery,  London);  "A  Rabbi,"  "The  Ship- 
builder and  His  Wife,"  1(53.3;  "  Portrait  of 
Himself,"  about  1641  ;  "Lady  with  a  Kan," 
1G41. — all  in  the  Buckingham  Palace  ;  "  "Eliz- 
abeth Bas,"  about  164 3  (Amsterdam),  and 
'•  Dr.  Tholinx,"  1656  ;  such  paintings  as  "The 
Descent  from  tho  Cross,"  16:{;}  (Munich^  : 
"Samson's  Marriage,"  IG.'IS  (Dresden) ;  "The 
(iootl  Samaritan,"  164.S  (Louvre),  or  such 
etchings  as  "  The  Seller  of  Rats  Bane,"  "  Large 
Descent  from  the  Cross,"  "  The  Annunciation 
to  the  Shepherds."  "Man  with  Long  Hair," 
"Three  Trees,"  "Christ  Shown  to  the  Peo- 
ple." "The  Great  Jewish  Bride  " — Saskia. 

There  are  some  thirty  or  so  Rembrandts  in 
America,  among  them  "Portrait  of  a  Man" 
(1640),  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York  ; 
"The  Gilder  "  (164(1).  owned  by  H.  O.  Have- 
meyer,  Esij.  ;  "  Burgomaster  and  His  Wife," 
owned  by  Mrs.  J.  L.  Ganlner  ;  "Dr.  Tulp" 
(IC.U),  owned  by  J.  W.  Ellsworth,  Esq.,  and 
"An  Orphan  Girl  of  Amsterdam"  (1645), 
Chicago  Art  Institute. 
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THE  AWAKENING  OF  NEVADA. 

BY  C  LARENCE  H.  MATSON. 


FA  R  oS  ncross  the  desert,  to  the  southwest, 
a  faint  colunin  of  siiiokB  arose,  and 
when  tlie  ^'anp  of  <  > recks  who  wen;  scatterinp 
tlie  ties  and  spikinjr  the  rails  which  came  over 
tlie  eiul  of  the  construction  train  saw  it  they 
stopped  a  moment  in  their  work,  talking  and 
gesticulating  excitedly.  For  days  they  had 
heen  pushing  the  two  strips  of  steel  out  from 
I-tah  a«"ro.ss  the  barren  waste-s  of  southern 
Nevada  toward  the  sunset  sea.  They  knew 
tli.1t  S'imewiiere  off  tliere.  to  the  south  of  Death 
\'alley.  a  gang  of  Mexicans  was  pushing  two 
other  strips  of  steel  across  the  Mojave  Desert 
to  meet  them,  and  when  the  column  of  smoke 
was  sighted  they  knew  it  came  from  the  en- 
gine liehind  the  other  construction  train.  For 
eighteen  months  they  had  been  working  to- 
ward it.  and  now.  with  re<louhled  energy,  the 
work  was  pxished  forward.  And  a  few  days 
later,  wlien  (  In^-k  met  Mexican,  a  new  trans- 
contiiu-ntal  railroad  was  cumj^lete. 

When,  on  January  .'in,  lf»0.*j,  the  last  spike 
was  driven  which  complete*!  the  Salt  Lake 
route,  near  what  becattie  the  town  of  (Jo<»d 
Springs,  the  shout  that  went  up  on  the  desert 


air  and  the  hicomotive  whistles  tliat  blew 
called  Nevada  to  awake  from  a  long  sleep  ! 

It  was  montiis  before  depots  were  Imilt, 
the  track  ballasted,  and  a  water-supj»Iy  se- 
cured, so  that  regular  trains  could  be  ojK-ratetl. 
but  on  every  work  train  men  poured  into  the 
desert.  They  went  in  box  cars,  coal  cars,  way 
cars  —  anything  tliat  would  carry  them. 
Armed  with  kits  of  tools  and  a  few  provisions, 
they  swannod  over  the  desert  mountains  and 
hills.  The  gold  fever  was  raging.  Thev 
were  chasing  the  end  of  the  rainbow.  And 
the  "chug"  of  the  prospector's  pick  and  the 
echo  of  the  dynamite  blast  called  Nevada  to 
awake ! 

In  June,  a  train  bearing  a  distinguished 
]>arty  of  United  States  Senators,  Hepresenta- 
lives.  governors,  and  othe;-  State  officials, 
journalists  and  irrigation  exports,  Rtoj>ped  at 
Heno,  on  the  St>uthern  Pafilir,  in  western  Ne- 
vada. A  few  miles  out  from  the  town,  the 
United  States  Government  had  been  at  work 
building  a  dam  and  digging  a  great  ditch. 
The  distinguished  gentlemen  maile  a  few 
speeches  to  one  another,  the  dam  was  closed. 
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S<?nators  and  Representativ»'»  laid  lioM  of 
cranks  that  luiisted  tin;  liead  pat«\s  to  tlie  canal, 
and  as  tlio  waters  of  tlio  Trui'ktte  went  dan- 
cing; d6wn  tlio  great  ditch  to  moisten  and 
make  fertile  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
Acres  of  Nevada  soil  the  rushing  flood  called 
Nevada  to  awake  ! 

And  Nevada  is  awakinj;.  Within  little 
more  than  a  twelvemonth  her  population  has 
doubled.  Her  mountains  and  hills  from  Reno 
to  the  Colorado  River  are  covered  with  treas- 
ure-seekers. Towns  and  cities  have  8i)rung 
up  almost  liy  magic.  Railroads  are  pushing 
across  her  wastes,  and  irrigation  is  enlarging 
her  agriculture,  making  rich  homes  for  thou- 
sands. 

Less  than  two  years  ago,  a  ]>ro8pector  lost 
his  way  on  the  desert,  near  the  ( 'alifornia  line, 
in  Nyo  County.  Famishing  with  thirst,  he 
became  delirious.  .\t  length  ho  fell  in  the 
hot  sands  and  lay,  unable  to  move,  until  death 
came  to  his  relief.  <  )n  the  spot  where  that 
man's  body  was  found  is  now  the  town  of 
Bullfrog.  A  water-works  plant  costing  fifty 
thousand  dollars  supplies  an  abundance  of 
water.  There  are  hotels  with  baths  in  many 
rooms,  and  residences  equipped  with  all  the 
modern  paraphernalia  that  make  for  comfort, 
and  through  them  flows  in  abundance  the 


precious  liquid  for  lack  of  which  a  poor  pros- 
pector jierished  only  a  few  months  ago  on 
this  very  spot.  Electric  lights  illume  streets 
where  only  the  stars  of  heaven  looked  down 
on  the  death  of  the  lonely  miner,  and  within 
the  radius  of  a  very  few  miles  there  are  now 
about  fifteen  thousand  people.  That  is  the 
way  Nevada  is  growing. 

There  wa.s  once  a  time  when  Nevada  was 
one  of  the  greatest  gol«l  and  silver  producing 
regions  of  the  western  hemisphere.  During 
the  seventies  its  settlements  teemed  with  in- 
dustry and  its  hiils  jxiure*!  forth  their  wealth 
to  enrich  the  world.  Even  before  that,  more 
than  forty  years  ago.  there  seemed  to  be  every 
indication  that  Nevada  would  be  a  great  com- 
monwealth, and  she  was  admitted  to  the  sister- 
hood of  States.  She  flourishfl  an<l  grew  un- 
til late  in  the  seventies — and  then  came  a 
decline.  Her  gold  mines  were  no  longer  so 
productive,  and  her  silver  was  depreciated. 
From  a  population  of  over  seventy  thousand 
she  fell  off  to'little  more  than  half  that.  She 
develo]>ed  and  grew  no  more.  The  wicked 
fairy  Disaster  caused  her  to  sleep. 

The  greatest  mine  ever  located  in  America 
was  the  Comstock  lode,  at  Virginia  City. 
During  its  palmy  days,  in  the  sixties  and 
seventies,  the  Comstock  lode  gave  the  world 
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hundreilB  of  millions  of  dollars.  Some  of  the 
great  acbieveiiu'nts  of  thi-  naliun  w«mo  aooin- 
plished  with  the  wealth  that  camo  from  that 
one  mine.  It  Imili  cities.  It  threw  great 
railroatl  lines  across  tlie  continent.  It  en- 
dowed eollegi'S.  It  constrnetetl  telegrapli  sys- 
tems. It  laid  caitles  under  llie  sea.  It  sent 
men  to  the  l'nile<l  States  Senate.  The  first 
millions  of  more  than  one  of  the  rich  families 
of  America  came  from  the  Comstoek  lode. 

Hut.  after  giving  all  this  wealth  to  the  world, 
Nevada  kept  little  for  her  own  development. 
Storey  County,  in  which  the  Comstock  lode 
was  located,  had  over  11.000  people  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1S70,  and  over  Ki.OOO 
in  i  sso.  1ml  in  1!)0U  it  had  fallen  off  to3,G00. 
Virginia  City,  onre  among  the  most  prosper- 
ous ami  promising  cities  west  of  the  Rockies, 
— far  more  so  than  Ltis  Angeles  or  Seattle. — 
became  a  mere  little  nuning  camp  of  perhaps 
2,'i00  people.  Its  riches  helped  to  make  San 
Francisco  a  great  metropolis.  Transconti- 
nental trains  rushed  liy  on  the  Central  Pa- 
cilic.  which  it  built,  but  they  did  not  heed 
Nevada.  Many  went,  but  few  came.  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon  became  wealthy  States; 
Utah  flourished  ;  Arizona,  still  a  Territory, 
grew  until  it  had  three  times  the  population 
of  the  Desert  State.    Hut  Nevada  slept ! 


Tp  to  1!>0.T  there  was  a  territory  almost  u 
large  as  the  whole  of  New  Knjiland,  extend- 
ing from  southwestern  Utah  through  southern 
Nevada,  and  into  Inyo  and  San  liernardino 
counties  in  California,  containing  practically 
no  inhabitants.  It  was  nearly  all  desi'rt. 
Hatlier  an  unpromising  field  for  a  railroad,  it 
would  seem  ;  yet  the  tinie  came  when  com- 
merce demanded  a»lirect  line  of  railway  from 
Salt  Lake  City  to  Los  Angeles,  and  in  H»03 
the  construction  of  the  Salt  Lake  route.— 
officially  known  as  the  San  I'edro,  Los  .\n- 
geles  &  Salt  Lake  Hailroad. — was  begun.  It 
was  eighteen  months  in  building,  and  to<iiiT 
6i>me  of  the  finest  transcontinental  iruirisin 
the  world  rush  daily  through  that  southern 
Nevada  desert. 

The  building  of  this  new  railroad  has  opened 
to  settlement  and  development  the  last  unoc- 
cupieil  territory  of  any  great  extent  in  .\nier- 
ica — except  that  in  the  frozen  N«.»rth.  Towns 
and  settlements  have  sprung  up.  and  the  real 
developnient  of  the  country  has  l>et:un  in 
earnest.  There  are  to-day  thousands  of  peo- 
ple along  the  line  of  the  Salt  Lake  road  ami 
in  the  valleys  and  mountains  near  it  wliere 
two  years  ago  it  meant  almost  certain  death 
for  one  unacquainted  with  the  d«'Si"rt  to  vin- 
ture.    Las  Vegas,  midway  of  this  line,  is  al- 
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acres  docs  it  in  8r)ine  localities  in  California. 
— so  that  the  entire  Carson  tract  will  eventu- 
ally make  lioitu-3  for  from  10.000  to  I'l.OOO 
fauiili«'8.  or  perhaps  50.000  people.  ^Vhere 
now  is  only  a  barren  waste  of  desert,  Iieniniod 
in  by  i»ink  hills  and  mountains,  the  next  dec- 
atle  or  two  will  see  a  thickly  populated  refrlDU. 
There  will  be  comfortable  houses,  surrounded 
by  green  lawns  ;  alfalfa  fields  will  furnish 
feed  for  numerous  live  stock  ;  orchards  will 
produce  great  (juantities  of  fruit.  Heasant 
avenue.s.  lined  with  trees,  will  be  traversed  by 
all  sorts  of  vehicles,  from  the  farm  wagon  to 
the  automobile.  Schoolhouses  will  dot  the 
landscape,  with  here  and  there  a  church  ; 
while  towns  must  eventually  be  built  to  care 
for  the  commercial  necessities  of  so  many 
farm  people.  Possildy  a  trolley  line,  its  cars 
driven  by  power  develojwd  by  the  waters  of 
the  Truckee  as  they  come  down  from  Lake 
Tahoe.  may  run  from  Reno  through  the  towns 
and  villages  of  what  is  now  the  desert  of  Car- 
son .Sink.  The  mines  an«l  reduction  works  in 
the  mountains  for  two  hundred  miles  around 


ready  a  town  of  considerable  importance,  and 
from  it  a  line  of  railroa<l  will  shortly  be  in 
operation  to  tap  the  great  gold  liehls  a  hun- 
dred nnles  to  the  northwest,  and  another  is 
proposed  to  run  southwest  to  Searchlight. 

IRKIOATION,  THE  TKCCKEE-CARSON  I'HOJEC'T. 

The  Btory  of  the  Truckee-Carson  irrigation 
project  has  already  bei-n  told  in  tht-se  pages. 
It  is  the  first  of  the  (i«>vi'rnment's  great  rec- 
lamation projects  to  approach  completion. 
The  Truckee  Hiver  comes  down  into  west»'rn 
Nevada  from  Lake  Tahoe.  away  up  in  the 
Sierras.  Its  waters  are  diverte<l  below  Heno 
through  a  canal  into  the  Carson  Hiver.  to  be 
utilized  to  reclaim  the  broad  plains  of  the 
Carson  .'^ink.  whicli  need  only  tlie  magic  touch 
of  water  to  spring  into  marvelous  fertility  that 
will  help  bring  prosperity  to  Nevada.  AVhen 
completed,  the  Truckee-Carson  project  will 
have  converted  tliree  hundred  antl  fifty  thou- 
Band  acres  of  desert  into  fertile  farms. 

From  twenty  to  forty  acres  of  irrigated  land 
will  make  an  average  family  well-to-do. — ten 
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will  create  a  market  for  tbo  products  of  the 
little  farms,  and  any  surplus  can  be  easily 
sliippeil  to  San  Krancist-o  or  to  llio  East. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  fanciful  dream. 
Stran^rer  thinpcs  have  already  been  accom- 
plished in  California  and  other  Western 
States,  and  the  science  of  irrigation  is  yet 
only  in  its  infancy.  Minor  irrigation  ]trojects 
will  be  accomplished  from  time  to  time  in  tin; 
valleys  of  Nevada  to  make  new  iiomes  for 
some  of  tin;  teeming  millions  tiiat  are  now 
looking  across  from  the  cities  anil  praides 
farther  east  to  where  the  frontier  has  tii^tlt^- 
pearecl.  The  day  of  the  free  governiiient 
homestead  is  now  almost  over,  but  the  dfcwii 
of  the  irrigated  government  homestead  is  jiwt 
appearing.  And  these  irrigate<l  valleys  and 
plains  of  Nevatla  will  eventually  furnish  the 
grains,  the  meats,  and  the  fruits  that  will 
make  the  muscle  with  which  to  dig  the  gold, 
the  silver,  and  the  copper  out  of  Nevada's  hills. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  GOLD  STRIKES. 

But  the  greatest  of  Nevada's  resources  is 
its  mineral  wealth.  Thirty  years  ago.  when 
the  Comstock  lode  was  pouring  forth  its  mil- 
lions and  Virginia  City  was  in  the  height  of 
its  prosperity.  Nevada's  future  seemed  full  of 
promise.  Now  that  promise,  after  long  dt?lay. 
is  about  to  be  fulfilled.  Tonopah,  Goldfield. 
and  null  frog  are  flourishing  cities."  growing 
as  rapidly, — more  rapidly,  in  fact. — than  a 
boom  town  in  a  real  estate  dealer's  prospectus. 
Searchlight,  away  down  toward  tlie  ape.x  of 
the  State,  is  beginning  to  feel  the  impetus  of 
the  boomer.    Manhattan,  some  distance  to- 


ward the  center  of  the  .'^tate  from  Tonopah, 
is  one  of  the  newest  camps,  and  there  have 
recently  been  uncovered  vast  deposits  of  cop- 
per in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Slate.  The  end 
of  the  rainl»ow  rests  on  the  Nevada  desert, 
and  thousands  are  rushing  there  to  find  the 
pot  of  gold. 


Tiu;  "nKxVKH"  MiNj;,  Bt  i.i.riKHi  iu^thh'T. 
(Three  hundred  and  ftf  (y  tbou»and  dollars'  worth  of  ore  sacked  on  the  damp.) 


THE  Bl'I.I.rROO  HCHOOI- 
• 

(The  lumber  and  equipment  tor  thi«  huildint;  had  to  h* 
hauled  wventy-llve  milen.  and  it  requlreil  a  twi-ntT- 
horse  team  Mx  d«y<»  to  brinK  In  one  UmmI.  The  town 
was  eitcht  months  old  when  tlits  school  wait  opened,  i 

Extending  from  up  in  north -central  Cali- 
fornia, southeast  along  tlie  Vujrder  line  l-e- 
tweeu  Nevada  and  California,  down  to  tbe 
Colorado  Kiver  and  on  into  Arizona,  is  a  well- 
defined  itiineral  belt 
Here  and  there  in  this 
zone  are  outcroppinies 
of  exceedingly  valu- 
able ore.  The  Cora- 
stock  lode  was  one  of 
these,  and  others  ap- 
proaching the  Com- 
stock in  richness,  if 
not  equaling  it.  have 
been  uncovered  in  the 
last  year  or  two. 

Long  ago,  rich 
mines  were  iievel"iieii 
elsewhere  in  the  West, 
but  the  desert  guard- 
ed the  wealth  of  south- 
western Nevaila.  Yel 
four  years  ago  a  st  rike 
was  made  nt  Tonopah. 
away  olT  to  the  s<'iith- 
east  of  \"irginia  City. 
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TTPIfAL  DKHEHT  PROSPWTOBS  IN  HEATH  VALLBY. 

<Ten  miles  from  water,  on  the  wt»»t  «1oim!  <>f  thi>  Funcrnl  Rnnite.  Tbi-  two  pnwiM-rt*)™  are  headltiK  for  f«ti»v»'plpo 

iSprliiK",  where  the  inifnixnintH  were  lo»t  about  the  year  IKVi.) 


Still,  thfi  world  lipard  littlo  about  it,  allhougli 
to-day  Tonopaii  lias  a  single  nune  that  men 
say  is  worth  fifty  million  dollars.  At  three 
years  of  age.  Tonopah  had  l)oen  through  a 
boom,  a  collapse,  a  recovery,  and  had  five  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  Now  it  is  one  of  the  old, 
estaltlished  towns  of  the  new  Kl  Dorailo.  It 
formed  a  base  of  supplies  from  which  pros- 
pectors could  work  with  safety  farther  into 
the  desert,  and  two  years  after  the  Tonopah 
discovery  came  the  big  strike  at  GoUl field — 
and  the  world  began  to  sit  up  and  take  no- 
tice. To-day  Gold  field  is  a  city  of  ten  thou- 
sand inhabitants. 

Littlo  more  than  a  year  ago,  Bullfrog  sprang 
into  being,  and  tlien  the  great  rush  to  the 
Nevada  gold  fields  began.  Simultaneous  with 
it  came  the  com(>letion  of  the  Salt  Lake  Hail- 
road.  an<l  the  work  trains  during  February, 
March,  and  April  of  last  year  carried  gold- 
seekers  by  the  hundreds  and  thi>usanda  itito 
the  tlesert.  It  was  over  a  hundred  Miih-s  from 
the  railroad  to  Bullfrog,  but  that  did  not 
daunt  the  rainbow-chasers.  The  way  lay 
through  the  barrenest  desert,  with  only  one 
or  two  water-holes  on  tlie  route.  bt>t  men 
went  in  wagons,  in  automol>iles.  and  on  foot. 

Within  ninety  days  after  liullfrog  was 
"born"  it  had  an  electric-light  plant,  an  ice 
plant,  an  hotel,  and  an  e.\ten»ive  water  system, 
the  material  for  all  of  which  had  to  be 


freiglited  from  Las  ^'ega8  or  Tonopah  across 
the  desert  at  great  expense.  Telephone  lines 
were  strung  to  the  outside  world  Ijefore  even 
any  buihiings  wore  erected.  Shortly  after* 
ward,  Bullfrog  became  the  home  of  a  well- 
printed  daily  newspa|}er,  the  BuU/ra'j  Miner, 
a  six-column,  four-page  journal,  pu)>lished  at 
ten  cents  per  copy.  Two  other  towns.  Beatty 
and  Rhyolite,  were  estai dished  close  by,  and 
there  are  said  to  be  fifteen  thousand  people  in 
the  district  to-day. 

Meanwhile,  the  Southern  Pacific  has  pushed 
south  from  Tonopah  to  (Joldfield.  and  will  go 
farther.  Bv  the  time  these  lines  reach  the 
readers  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  Bullfrog 
will  hav»^  at  least  one  and  possibly  more  rail- 
roads. A  branch  of  the  Salt  Lake  road  is 
being  pushed  across  from  Las  Vegas  as  fast 
as  men  can  build  it  ;  the  .^-^outhern  Pacific 
will  come  in  from  the  north,  and  "  Borax  " 
Smith  is  building  a  road  of  his  own  across 
the  Mojave  Desert  from  Daggett,  on  the  Santa 
Ft',  in  California,  up  through  Death  ^'alley, 
with  Bullfrog  as  its  objective  point. 

DEATH  VALLEY  AND  ITS  BOBAX. 

Just  across  the  California  line  from  Bull- 
frog lies  the  famous  Death  Valley.  Death 
Valley  is  a  broad,  deep  hole  between  two 
ranges  of  mountains.  ( )n  the  east  is  a  row 
of  big  hills  with  the  suggestive  name  of  Fu- 
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'  noral  Range,  wlii!  •  to  tho  west  are  t!ii>  V:\n- 
aiuiut  Muuutains.  Among  tlie  raiiatuints, 
Tel«acopo  Peak  ris«8  tn  a  hei>;lit  of  nearly 
11,000  feet  above  tiie  level  ol  llie  .sea.  while 
the  bottom  ol'  DeHth  Valley  is  4UU  I'eet  Wlow 
eea-level.  Just  west  of  the  Panamtnt  Moun- 
tains are  tlie  Siorms,  the  loftiest  raiij;e  in  the 
I'nitol  ^>tates.  When  one  stands  iu  Colorado 
Springs,  Pike's  P<*ak  towers  a  little  over  7,000 
feet  above  one,  but  from  Death  Valley  one 
looks  up  1  1,000  feet  to  iho  snows  ou  Tele- 
scope Peak,  and  just  across  Owen's  Valley, 
among  the  .Sierras.  Mount  Whitney  rises  more 
tiian  I  "..000  feet  above  tho  floor  of  Death  \'al- 
ley.  These  are  practically  the  highest  and 
lowest  places  in  the  United  States. 

Th  ath  Valley  is  true  to  its  mime.  Scores 
01  peo[ile  have  met  their  doom  in  its  burning 
solitudes.  I  ts  floor  i.s  in  reality  a  lake  of  mud, 
sixty  miles  long  and  twenty  miles  witie,  cov- 
ered with,  a  liardeueil  crust,  a  saline-borax  de- 
posit In  times  of  flood, — for  there  are  floods 
on  the  desert,  paradaxiral  ns  it  may  seem. — 
the  Aumrgosa  liivur  pours  its  waters  into  the 
southern  end  of  tho  valley,  where  they  sink 
away.  In  the  summer  the  heat  is  intense, 
and  unless  men  know  the  valley  and  its  ways 
it  is  hazardous  for  them  to  venture  into  it. 
During  the  first  eight  months  of  last  year  no 
fewer  than  tlurty  live  persons  are  known  to 
have  ^Mjrished  in  Death  Valley  and  its  vicinity. 

Vet  Death  \'alley  has  .been  making  men 
rich  for  y«?ar8.  In  its  wa.stes  is  an  inexhaust- 
ible supply  of  borax.  In  fact,  n'lost  of  the 
commercial  borax  of  America  comes  from 
Death  Valley  or  the  surrounding  desert.  It 
is  hauled  in  wajjous  over  the  Mujave  Desert 
to  Daggett,  one  hundred  and  flfty  miles  to 
the!  .south.  It  re<|uires  ten  spans  of  mules  to 
a  load,  and  from  this  comes  the  name 
Twenty  Mule  Team  Borax."  Millions  of 
dollars'  worth  t)f  this  j)roiluc*  !.,h  been 
freighted  across  the  Mojave  Desert  to  civi- 
lisation in  the  last  decade  or  two.  Within 
another  twelvemonth  the  shriek  of  the  loco- 
motive will  probably  resound  through  Death 
Valley,  for  the  railroad  that  "Borax"  Smith 
is  III ja  I'uilding  out  through  the  Mojave 
Desert  from  Daggett  will  skirt  the  subter- 
ranean lake  of  raud,  tap  the  great  borax 
fields,  and  eventually  refich  Bullfrog. 

Deatli  N'alley  and  tho  I'anamint  region  are 
not  i»art  of  Nevada,  but  tlu'y  are  tributary  to 
llie  new  Nevada  gold  fields,  and  it  is  the  over- 
flow from  lJullfrog  that  has  been  going  iu 
there  during  the  (>ast  year.  liuUfrog  will 
probably  be  the  base  of  supplies  from  which 
all  of  Death  Valley  will  be  prospected. 


fiOLD  riKLDB  OLD  AXD  SKW. 

All  of  Xevada  s  gold  camps  are  not  mosh- 

rcjoins  like  (Joldfield  aii«l  Hullfrog.  .-^>'arcli- 
light,  down  in  the  extreme  southern  point  oi 
the  Desert  State,  has  been  in  existence  for 
several  years,  but  t!ie  c;«pitalists  who  owno.; 
the  mines  there  were  after  the  g<iid  iu  iuv 
ground  instead  of  that  in  the  pockets  nf  in- 
vestors and  s|>eciilators.  ami  so  tliey  said  ui'tJj 
ing  about  Searchlight  and  its  treasures.  Hid- 
den away  off  in  the  desert,  tbe  worM  kneir 
nothing  of  the  camp  until  the  .<all  Lake  lUti- 
road  was  luiilt  a  few  miles  north  of  it.  Tin-u 
prospector.s  drifted  down  that  way,  and  Search- 
light was  'discovered." 

New  strikes  of  more  or  le8.s  iiiiportai:<v  are 
constantly  being  made,  an*l  to-day  the  desert 
from  lieno  to  .Searciilight.  and  on  down  into 
Arizona,  is  swarming  witli  p-uspcctors  arnl 
miners.  There  be  those  who  predict  tliat  in 
the  not  distant  future  the  gold  fields  of  tlie 

Nevada  despi't  will  (WcfCil  ('ripple  (.'reek,  tie 
Klondike,  and  Nome,  and  even  rival  m  inch- 
ness  the  fields  of  Sotith  Africa,  which  have 
yielded  ninety  million  dollars'  worth  of  di« 
precious  metal  in  a  single  year. 

It  may  be  several  years  before  the  ratnei  of 
Nevada  will  emerge  from  tho  era  of  specula- 
tion to  one  of  sU^ady  productiveness.  .\iOiig 
with  the  legitimate  development  there  will 
more  or  less  -^wildcatting."  Worthless claimi 
will  be  exploiteil,  and  foolish  speculators  wilt 
take  big  chances  on  them.  But  tiie  weailli  ^ 
there  if  one  knows  how  to  And  it. 

A  NEW  COMUOSWXALTa. 

Heretofore,  Nevada's  wealth  has  ali  been 

poni  i  d  fortii  for  the  l>enefit  of  her  Si;st>'r 
iStates.  .Much  of  it  will  doubtless  continue  tm 
to  be,  but  with  the  coming  of  the  railroads, 
the  development  f  f  the  watei'-supjilies.  nnd  th(» 
completion  of  the  u-rigstiou  projects  hi>u)«j» 
will  be  built  wherever  the  necessary  water 
may  bo  secured,  and  Nevada  will  bet  uine  » 
real  State — a  commonwealth  of  homes  aa«i 
schools  and  churches — instead  of  the  inlios- 
pital'le  desert  it  has  l)een  in  the  past. 

In  addition  to  tbe  railroads  that  are  build- 
ing into  tho  mining  districts,  the  new  Western 
Pacific  is  even  now  starting  from  Suit  Liike 
City  to  push  westward  across  central  Neva  I* 
and  over  the  .^ierras  to  the  Tacific.  Tin*  n'sd 
will  be  the  final  link  in  a  great  ocean-to  oi  tan 
system.  It  will  be  the  thir  l  t lanscontineniai 
line  to  cross  Nevada's  waste.H,  and  its  coiuple- 
tion  will  doubtless  see  Nevada  fully  awakened, 
a  new  commonwealth. 
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TOWINO  A  CAISSON  FOR  THE  SKI.NE  TV^NEL.  TO  THE  PUIKT  OIT  IMMEKSIUN. 


TUNNELING  THE  SEINE  AT  PARIS. 

BY  K.  C.  MORKL. 


IX  the  construction  of  the  new  division  of 
the  Paris  M«'lropolitan  Subway,  culled 
the  ••  Transversal  Nord  Sud,"  the  work  on  the 
first  tiiiinf?!  to  be  built  under  the  .Seine  Hiver 
is  ijeinj;  vigorously  pushed.  Three  distinct 
processes  of  construction  will  be  einployeil  in 
this  work.  For  a  part  of  the  line  a  com- 
pressed-air shit^ld  will  be  used.  Tnder  the 
bi.'d  of  the  Seine,  for  the  tunnel  and  for  the 
two  stations,  resort  will  be  had  to  compressed- 
air  caissons,  with  the  necessary  shafts  (or  pur- 
poses of  access.  For  a  part  of  the  distance 
th«'  tunnel  will  bo  directly  under  the  Orleans 
Railway,  the  operation  of  which  must  not  be 
interfered  with,  and  in  that  section  congela- 
tion will  be  euj ployed. 

Of  the  three  methods  of  construction  which 
will  be  employed  for  the  whole  line,  the  .sec- 
ond only  is  now  being  applied  in  full,  and  the 
caisson  of  the  large  arm  of  the  Seine  (that 
wJiich  touches  the  right  bank)  has  been  sunk 
to  its  final  level.  There  will  be  tlireu  of  these 
caissons  required  to  fonn  the  tunnel  crossing 
obliquely  tlie  long  arm  of  the  ,*^eine.  The 
lower  side  of  the  immersed  cai.ss<tn  is  sunk  to 
a  depth  of  thirty-three  feet  below  the  river- 
betl.  The  lateral  walls  of  the  caisson  are 
formed  by  iron  plates  li.xed  upon  frames  or 


armatures  which  surround  the  metal  lining 
of  the  tunnel.  These  plati'S  continue  right 
up  to  the  commencement  of  the  aj-ch,  and 
form  a  water-light  case  capable  of  being  trans- 
ported by  barge  or  raft.  The  whole  of  the 
space  comprisi'il  bi  tween  the  walls  of  tlie 
caisson  and  the  tunnel  will  be  filled  with 
cement  or  concrete,  in  which  angle  irons  or 
ties  of  the  iron  framing  will  be  imbedded 
and  will  form  around  the  metallic  lining  of 
the  tunnel  a  virtual  lining  of  resistant  and 
indt'Struciible  masonry  -  work.  Each  of  the 
caissons  is  about  feet  long  by  ;{.*»  feet 
wide  and  25)  high.  At  their  extremities  these 
caissons  are  i>rovi8ionally  closed  by  means  of 
metal  panels,  which  have  to  be  removed  when 
it  is  desired  to  establish  the  continuity  of  the 
tunnel  ami  place  the  several  caissons  in  com- 
munication. To  this  end  then!  will  be  left 
between  tiiese  latter  a  free  interval  of  five 
feet  in  length,  and  the  joint  will  be  efTected 
by  means  of  siiuill  movai>lo  caissons.  Two  of 
these,  lowered  vertically,  will  |>ermit  the  com- 
pletion of  two  walls  of  masonry,  formiag  a 
joint  with  the  abutments,  or  jambs,  of  the 
two  extretnities  of  the  caissons.  These  walls 
will  1)6  raised  to  the  plane  of  a.  horizontal 
supporting  surface  prepared  at  the  extremi- 
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ties  of  the  two  caissons,  ami  upon  this  siip- 
ixjrting  surfiio*'  it  will  lie  possible  to  place  a 
final  caisson,  under  cover  of  which  the  joint 
between  the  two  sections  will  be  finisheil  and 
the  ]»anels  closing  the  provisional  extremities 
of  tlie  caissons  will  be  removed. 

The  construction  of  the  first  caisson  was 
^ecteil  rapidly,  thanks  to  the  use  of  the  most 
improve<l  appliances,  such  as  autninatic  ma- 
chinery for  rivetinp  purposes,  pneumatic  ham- 
mers, etc.  The  caisson  liaving  l)een  inoiint«*d, 
and  the  iron  plates  intended  to  make  it  water- 
tight having  been  riveted  upon  its  periphery, 
it  was  launched  in  the  water  laterally.  This 
operation  was  facilitated  by  means  of  its  being 
raised  one  foot  four  inches  above  the  surface 
of  the  Seine  ;  the  caisson  was  afterward  towed 
to  the  point  at  which  it  was  to  \w  immersed. 
The  final  position  to  be  occupied  by  the  cais- 
son, which  has  the  enormous  weight  of  two 
hundred  and  eighty  tons,  was  first  dredged 
to  a  depth  of  sixteen  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  water,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  rest  upon  a 
jH'rfectly  even  bed.  Fieyond  this  site,  up- 
stream, there  had  also  been  sunk  guide  piles 
against  which  the  caisson  bears.    These  piles 


form  the  first  element  of  a  strong  stockade, 
serving  on  the  one  hanil  to  protect  the  cais- 
son, and  on  the  other  hand  to  support  a  large 
platform.  Once  the  caisson  was  put  in  posi- 
tion, the  placing  in  situ  of  the  cast-iron  plat- 
ing of  the  tunnel  was  the  next  piece  of  work 
taken  in  hand.  "When  this  was  ilone,  the  con- 
crete was  introduced  lietween  this  lining  and 
the  outer  jacket,  until  the  caisson  was  thor- 
oughly well  supported  upon  the  l>e*l  of  the 
river.  At  this  juncture,  the  shafts  for  access 
to  the  working-chamiier  were  put  in  position, 
and  also  the  air-chamber  which  caps  the 
whole  ;  the  sinking-work  was  then  commenced 
l>y  the  aid  of  compressed  air.  The  pre<leter- 
mined  level  being  reached,  the  working-cham- 
ber will  be  asphalted,  whereupon  the  tunnel, 
which  has  been  filled  with  water  to  cushion 
the  caisson  and  facilitate  the  sinking,  will  ]« 
emptied,  the  shafts  for  access  will  l>e  removtxi. 
and  the  openings  left  in  the  plating  will  be 
carefully  plated  up.  Use  has  been  made  in 
this  caisson  of  the  telephone,  so  as  to  insure 
permanent  and  easy  communication  between 
the  working-chamber  and  the  outside  depart- 
ments on  the  quay. 


IXTCIUUH  VIEW  or  TUE  riKlTT  CAI880>',  BHUWIXO  KUECTIUN  UK  Tlifc  CAOT-UiUN  LXNIXU. 
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THE  RATE  BILL:  WHAT  IT  IS  AND  WHAT 

IT  WILL  DO. 


BY  CHARLES  A.  PROUTY. 
(llMttlwr  of  the  tnteiatato  Commeree  OommiiaioB.) 


I AM  asked  to  stale  llio  saliont  points  :n 
which  the  rate  bill  amends  the  present 
law  ami  what  may  be  hoped  from  its  prnctical 
operation.  At  this  writing  the  bill  has  nut 
bMB  flnallj  enfteted,  bat  ihe  preliminary  re- 
port of  the  conference  committee  makes  cer- 
tain what  its  essential  provisions  will  be. 

The  glaring  defect  in  the  old  law  waa  the 
utter  inability  to  produce  pronipt  or  definite 
results.  The  commissiou  was  invested  with 
the  amplest  power  to'  inyestigate.  It  could 
advise  the  railway  to  mlupt  a  certain  rate  cr 
practice ;  it  could  only  direct  the  railway  to 
cease  and  desist  from  its  present  rate  or  prao> 
tice.  If  its  order  was  not  complied  with  it 
might  begin  suit  in  the  Circuit  Court  to  en- 
force it. 

The  praetieal  result  of  the  power  of  invea- 
tigation  was  most  salutar)'.  Under  it  many 
railroad  abuses  were  exposed,  and  exposure 
often  led  to  correction.  As  a  regulating  meaa* 
ure  the  statute  was  an  utter  failure.  A  mo- 
meat's  consideration  shows  why. 

Mr.  Jastiee  Jackson  said,  in  an  opinion 
often  cited  with  approval,  that  under  the  Act 
to  Regtilate  Commerce  the  commissioners  sat 
as  referees  to  the  Circuit  Court.  It  was  their 
('utv  to  report  to  tliat  court  the  facts  for  its 
coDcltision  and  action.  The  filing  of  a  com- 
plaint before  the  commission  was  really  the 
beginning  of  a  suit  in  the  Circuit  Court. 

Now,  it  has  come  to  be  generally  under, 
stood  during  these  discussions  that  railways 
cannot  be  regulated  by  proceedings  in  court. 
The  federal  courts  cannot,  under  t;je  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  Staler,  bo  invested  with 
authority  to  prescribe  a  railway  rate  or  prac- 
tice for  the  future,  and  without  this  there  can 
be  no  effective  regulation.  But  even  if  they 
coold  apply  this  remedy,  still  the  thing  to  be 
done  is  not  judicial  and  cannot  be  done  by 
judicial  methods. 

The  commission  has  recently  investigated 
bituminous-coal  conditions  upon  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  and  in  the  course  of  that  in- 
vestigation it  transpired  that  the  published 
rates  on  tidewater  coal  were,  between  1898 
and  1 904,  advance^l  about  33|  per  cent.  The 
chief  traffic  official  of  that  company  stated 


that  these  advances  were  made  because,  in  his 
opinion,  the  original  rate  was  too  low.  Being 
asked  why  he  did  not  further  advance  the 
rate,  he  replied,  because,  in  his  opinion,  tiie 
present  rate  was  sufficiently  high.  He  was 
then  asked  upim  what  lie  hased  liift  opinion 
that  the  original  rate  was  too  low  and  tlie 
present  rate  su£Bciently  high,  and  answered, 
upon  the  cost  of  the  service  and  the  return 
which  the  rate  yielded  upon  the  property  em- 
ployed. Being  finally  interrogated  as  to  what 
was  the  cost  of  the  transportation  and  what 
return  the  present  rate  did  yield,  he  said  that 
he  did  not  know  and  thai  nobody  could  tell. 

Railroad  officials  have  time  without  num- 
ber testified  before  the  commission  that  it 
was  impossible  to  determine  definitely  what 
the  cost  of  transporting  a  single  commodity 
was.  While  tliis  may  not  be  altogether  cor- 
rect with  respect  to  tlie  carriage  of  coal  upon 
die  Fennsylvania  Railroad,  where  coal  and 
coke  constitute  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  en- 
tire tonnage,  it  is  literally  true  of  thousands 
of  other  items  which  enter  into  the  tariffs  of 
that  company.  The  making  of  a  railway  rate 
rests  in  the  judgment  of  the  traffic  official. 
Within  very  wide  litnits  thatolBciai  could  not 
ilemonstrate  by  any  legal  standard  and  legal 
evidence  tliat  his  rate  was  right;  neither 
could  the  shipper  demonstrate  by  the  same 
methods  that  it  waa  wrong.  Railway  rates 
and  practices  can  only  be  corrected  by  creat- 
ing an  expert  tribunal  having  the  same  sort 
of  knowledge  as  the  traffic  official,  which  can 
act  as  an  arbitrator  between  the  public  and 
the  railway,  and  which  Las  the  same  author- 
ity to  prescribe  a  new  rate  that  the  traffic 
official  had  to  put  in  effect  the  old  one  com- 
plained of.  It  is  well  settled  that  the  legis- 
lature may  invest  a  commission  with  uiis 
authority.  lu  the  May  number  of  this  maga- 
zine 1  endeavored  to  point  oat  the  reasons 
for  this  and  to  show  how  the  courts  affozdad 
the  railways  protection  against  the  possible 
mistakes  of  such  a  commission. 

THE  RATK  MAKIXO  POWER. 

By  far  the  most  important  and  radical  pro- 
vision of  the  Hepburn  bill  was  that  invest- 
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ingthp  Tntorstfttf  Commprrr  Commission  wilh 
this  rate-raaking  autliority-  This  bill,  as  it 
pBB8«d  the  House,  did  not  confer  authority  to 
make  tlif  intfrstato  ratt's  of  ttns  ronntry  gen- 
erally;  but  diii  provide  that  iu  case  o(  com- 
plaint against  a  speeifie  rate  or  practice  the 
comniisBion  might,  after  hearing  the  ]>artii'S. 
prescribe  in  its  judgment  that  rate  or  practice 
vrhicli  should  he  obser^wd  by  the  carriers  for 
a  limited  time. 

The  delegation  of  this  rate-making  power 
was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  railways.  It  is 
this  proposal  that  has  been  mainly  discussed 
in  the  press.  The  contest  in  the  Senate  over 
court  review  really  involved  tliis  issui\  aud 
.  this  alone.  The  Tesult  was  th>'  .\  llison  amend* 
ment  and  certain  modification.s  of  tlu"  Ilep- 
bnm  bill.  "Whether  the  biil  as  finally  agreed 
upon  confers  this  power  can  only  be  positively 
affirmed  after  X\.o  ronrts  hnve  passed  upon 
that  question.  The  President  and  his  sup- 
porters in  Congress  confidently  believe  that 
it  does  ;  the  railroads  carnt  stly  hopo  that  it 
does  not.  Upon  the  decision  of  this  question 
depends,  In  a  large  degree,  the  effectiveneia 
of  the  measttre. 

OBIATBR  CVKTAUnr  AMD  XXPIDXTtOK. 

If  it  should  bo  finally  determined  that  this 
niitliority  is  not  conferred,  much  improve 
inent  hss  nevertheless  been  effected.  I  nder 
the  old  law  the  commission  oould  only  re- 
qnire  the  carrier  \r>  cease  and  di-sist,  wliile 
under  the  new  act  it  may  make  a  definite 
order  respecting  the  rate  or  the  practice. 
Fonnoi-lv.  tlio  r.rder  nf  the  commission  was 
of  no  effect  until  enforced  by  a  mandate  of 
the -court;  in  the  future,  the  railway  must 
obey  the  ordor,  unless  it,  by  affirmative  ac- 
tion in  the  courts,  secures  its  suspension. 

Even  more  important  is  the  greater  expe- 
ditioi)  that  will  be  secured.  Ilithorto.  the 
commission  in  the  discliarge  of  its  duty  to 
hear  testimony  and  report  the  facts  has  been 
obliged  to  receive,  and  parties  have  he«i 
obliged  tn  offer,  pages  of  testimony  Mpon  mat- 
ters witii-  winch  the  commission  wa8  already 
perfectly  familiar,  but  which  might  be  un- 
k-Rn\^-n  to  the  conrtf!.  Tniler  this  practice 
enormous  records  aceumulated.  Much  time 
was  leqnired  to  digest  this  testimony  and  pre- 
pare the  requisit*^  findings  of  fact  Under 
the  new  practice  all  this  is  done  away  with. 
The  commission  must  hear  the  parties;  it 
must  hear  them  fully  ;  but  it  need  n 't  go  be 
fond  what  is  necessary  to  obtain  an  accurate 
understanding  of  the  conditions  involved. 
lD-deoi<lihg  the  case*  U-48  imdler  no-require- 


ment  to  report  findings  of  fact,  but  need  only 
state  its  conclusions  iu  the  premises.  This 
will  relieve  the  commission  of  much  useless 
labor,  and  should  lead  to  the  speedy  deter- 
mination of  complaints  before  it. 

TEMPORARY  INJUNCTIONS. 

The  railway  may  begin  stiit  upon  the  equi- 
ty side  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States  to  annul  an  ordw  of  the  commission. 
One  of  the  powern  exercised  by  courts  of 
equity  is  the  granting  of  temporary  injunc- 
tions, which  issue  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Tf  upon  the  filing  of  suit  to  attack 
an  order  of  the  coniniission  a  temporary  in- 
junction is  granted,  the  operation  of  the  or- 
der is  snspended  during  the  proceedings  lie- 
fore  the  court  and  the  old  rate  or  the  old 
practice  continues  in  effect,  and  if  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  suit  the  railway  is  finally  com- 
pelled to  observe  the  order,  there  is  generally 
no  way  in  which  the  person  injured  by  its 
non  (iliservance  in  the  interim  can  lie  com- 
pensated, 80  that  the  railway  suffers  no  pen- 
alty for  not  having  obeyed  the  order.  The 
earner,  therefore,  has  practically  everything 
to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  the  issuance 
of  these  temporary  injunctions;  and  if  it  were 
possible  to  obtain  them  in  these  cases  as  in 
others  the  carrier  would  attack  almost  everv 
order  of  the  commission,  not  with  the  senous 
expectation  of  finally  prevailing,  but  merely 
to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  delay. 

These  obvious  considerations  led  to  an  ear- 
nest attempt  in  the  Senate  to  prohibit  the 
coiirf=3  from  granting  temporaiy  injunctions 
in  these  cases,  the  tinal  outcome  being  that 
the  court  can  only  grant  such  injunctions 
after  hearing,  on  five  days'  notice  to  the  com- 
mission, and  this  hearing  may  be  before  three 
judges  instead  of  one.  The  effect  of  this  pro- 
vision will  undoubtedly  be  to  prevent  the  is- 
suing of  injunctions  for  frivolous  reasons  and 
to  discourage  the  bringing  of  suits  to  annul 
the  orders  of  the  commission,  since  few  suits 
wouhl  be  prosecuted  to  a  conclusion  if  the 
ruto  or  practice  were  to  be  effective  during 
the  pendency  of  such  suits.  It  is  also  pro- 
vided that  suits  of  this  character  inay  be  ex- 
pedited, and  thus  brought  to  a  final  determi- 
nation much  more  speedily  fban  in  onlinary 
course  of  prooedure. 

rowKss  ooitFBmaD  im»  in  oomiiMfoic. 

Tw  ye.irs  a;:o.  tlie  fominion  of  Canada 
enacted  a  measure  of  railway  regulation  by 
which  a  comtniseicrai  of  three  is  invested  jirith 
prwticeUy  flnftl  author)^  .over  every 
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relating  to  the  construction  ami  operation  of 
its  railways.  Our  present  ratt^  bill  stops  very 
fur  sliort  of  tliis.  Tim  coiiitnission  is  appar- 
ently in  waled  with  no  aiitliority  in  tSllnsovCT 
the  physical  i  ■]  t  :  .itinus  of  railways.  Apsnni- 
ing  that  the  ratc  inatcing  power  is  contorred, 
the  exercise  of  that  power  is  carefully  limited. 
If  .'iftor  }!rnrin;r  npnn  complnint.  tiro  cnnnns- 
sion  13  of  the  opinion  tliat  a  particular  rate, 
r^ttlation,  or  practice  ts  unjust,  it  may  pre- 
scribe a  niaxiinnni  rate,  wiiich  tl;'^  rarrifi-  .«hfill 
not  exceed  ;  and  it  may  prescribe  the  regula- 
tion or  practice.  The  order  of  the  comniission 
contim;-  ■<  in  cfTccI  for  not  to  exceed  two  years. 
Just  what  ittay  be  the  meaning  of  the  words 
•'regulation'*  or  "practice"  is  not  certain; 
they  probably  refer  to  tlu^  rate  and  whatever 
enters  into  the  value  of  the  service  to  the 
shipper. 

EXCE8SIVK  UATlL.S. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
withi]i'rac«nt  years  fliere  has  been  a  reniark- 
ahlf*  concentration  .1  t  ail'.vny  o-.vnersliip  and 
railway  control.  Teetiinony  taken  in  the 
pending  investigation  touching  the  owner- 
ship and  transportation  of  1  itnniinnn?!  coal, 
already  referred  to,  well  illustrates  this.  The 
soft  coal  which  supplies  New  England  is 
mainly  produce  !  ir,  on  the  Chesapeake  k 
Ohio,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Norfolk  k 
Western,  the  Pennsylvania,  and,  to  a  lim- 
ited extent,  upon  the  New  York  Central 
lines.  Previous  to  1898  these  railroads  had 
been  entirely  independent,  and  had  engaged 
in  the  sharpest  ccmi  <  t:t;on  for  the  trane- 
portation  of  this  coal  to  tidewater.  Begin- 
ning in  18'.).S,  the  Pennsylvaniii  acquired  a 
<loniinaiit  interest  in  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
and  the  Norfolk  k  Western,  and.  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  New  York  Central  lines,  in  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio.  Simultaneously  with 
th-^  acquisition  of  thif  owm  rsliij)  the  rates  on 
tidewater  coal  were  advanced.  That  testi- 
mony leaves  no  doubt  that  the  actual  rate 
paid  during  1904  and  since,  from  the  mine 
to  tidcwatei*,  was  50  cents  per  ton  higher 
than  it  had  been  in  1B98,  an  increase  in  most 
cases  of  more  than  50  per  cent. 

It  appeared  from  statistics  kept  by  these 
carriers  that  during  the  year  from  April  1, 
1905,  to  April  1,  1906.  about  ten  million  tons 
of  this  coal  was  shipped  to  tidewater  for  New 
England  consumption.  This  advance  in  rates, 
therefore,  had  resulteil  in  an  increase  in  the 
transi>nrtation  charge  i!pon  tidewater  bitumi- 
nous coal  for  New  England  alone  of  $5,000,- 
001^  uinually.   Similar  procenes  have  been 


going  on  all  OTer  the  United  States,  usually 
with  a  similar  result.  Competition  in  the  rate 
has  largely  disappeared,  and  rates  themselves 
have  been  materially  advanceil.  The  feeling 
nf  the  great  mass  of  the  prnple  ts  tbat  these 
combinations,  this  concentration  ot  control, 
this  ability  to  advance,  free  from  competitive 
restraint,  nur  freight  rntes,  niust;  result  in  the 
imposition  of  unreasonable  ciiarges.  It  was 
probably  this  apprehension,  more  than  any* 
thing  elf^e.  that  unitfd  the  country  in  sup- 
port of  the  Tresident.  The  power  to  fix  a 
maximnm  rate,  if  sustained  by  the  conrts  and 
pt-'  pcily  exercised,  is  a  valuable  protection 
against  this  i>o8sible  abuse 

DISCRIMINATIONS  BETWKKN  LtiCALITlKS  AND 
COltllODITTES. 

The  railway  rate  is  seldom  paid,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  the  person  who  finally  bears  the 
burden  An  exrt'<!sive  r]iar!r<'  diffuses  itself 
so  that  iniliviilual  realty  injured  is  often 
unconscons  of  that  fact.  Upon  the  oikher 
hand,  the  discrimination  leaves  its  sting  upon 
the  person  or  locality  aflccted.  It  is  therefore 
the  discrimination  that  occaeions  tbei  moat 
criti'-'siri.  altlicnigh  l!ie  final  residt  may  DOtbe 
8u  serious  to  society  as  a  whole. 

While,  to  thp  mind  of  most  persons,  nit- 
way  discrimination  is  associate  !  witli  some 
sort  of  concession  from  the  established  rate, 
there  are  in  fact  many  most  grievous  diserimi- 
nations  in  the  published  tariff  itself.  The  legal 
rate  from  one  point  is  too  high  as  compared 
wttli  that  from  some  other  point ;  ia  excessive 
upon  one.  commodity  as  com )>ared  with  some 
other  commodity  ;  and  this  li rives  out  of  busi 
ness  the  locality  or  the  commodity,  or  the  in- 
dividual, just  an  K-ally  as  a  concession  from 
the  lejjal  rate  itself.  Many  excellent  illustra- 
tions of  this  are  given  by  Mr.  Garfield,  the  . 
Commissioner  of  Corporations,  in  bis  admira« 
ble  report  nvinn  the  transportation  of  petro- 
leum and  its  products  lie  there  shows  how 
the  publication  of  lower  rates  from  the  refin- 
ery of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  than  are  ac- 
corded to  the  refineries  of  its  independent 
rivals  has  contributed  many  thonsands  of  dol> 
lars  to  that  monopoly. 

So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  present  bill  pro- 
vides no  direct  method  for  dealing  with  die- 
criminations  of  this  sort,  although  the  courts 
may  finally  hold  otherwise.  The  commission 
has  no  authority  to  fix  a  differential  as  such 
between  two  localities,  no;  l>etween  two  com- 
modities. It  may  reduce  the  rate  from  one 
locality,  or  upon  one  camraodity,  if  found  too 
high,  but  cannot  prevent  *  corresponding  ro>> 
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duction  of  the  otlicr  rate.  Indirectly,  some* 
tiling  can  probably  be  accomplished  in  miti- 
gation of  8uch  discrimination. 

ELKVATOK  ALLOWANCES  AND  H1VISIOX8  TO 
IKOVSTBIAI.  ROAD». 

A  fonn  of  discrimination  whiel)  bas  become 
exceedingly  prevalent  in  the  last  two  nr  throo 
years  is  the  paymeat  u£  elevator  allowances, 
excessive  divfeioiis  to  terminal  roads,  etc.  A 
grain  dcalrr  bnildf  nn  elevator,  and  rlir  mil- 
way  pays  hini,  in  theory  for  transferring  from 
its  cars  to  tbose  of  its  connection,  in  fact  for 
unloading  and  storing  his  own  grain.  A  n  in- 
dustrial enterprise  constructs  a  few  uiiles  or 
a  few  rods  of  track  from  its  plant  to  tbe  rail- 
road, and  the  carrier  allows  it  a  substantial 
part  of  the  total  through  rate  for  the  use  of  this 
track.  The  present  bill  aims  to  pravent  abuses 
of  this  kind  by  providing  that  whenever  the 
owner  of  property  transported  aflfords  any 
facility  or  renders  any  service  in  connection 
with  the  transportation  of  that  }>r"perty  the 
rommission  may  determine  whether  tlu'  iiMow- 
ance  made  for  tbe  same  is  unjust  and  unrea- 
sonable, and  may  prescribe  a  just  and  reason- 
able allowance,  wliicli  shall  not  be  exceeded. 
It  will  probably  be  found  necessary  in  the  end 
to  abeolntely  prohibit  payment  to  the  owner 
of  the  property  transported  for  any  service 
rendered  or  facility  furnished  in  the  trans- 
portation. 

BSBATU. 

In  tile  p<ibL  the  most  frequent  and  exten- 
sive form  of  diserimiiifttion  has  undoubtedly 

been  the  rebate.  Previous  to  the  passage  of 
the  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce  practically  all 
bneinees  was  transacted  up  n  a  special  rate, 
and  no  two  pei-sons  enjuycd  the  same  rate. 
.  That  act  rendered  such  preterenccs  illegal  by 
requiring  the  pnblication  and  observance  of 
railway  tariffs  ;  but  did  not  prevent  tlicTn. 
In  very  recent  times,  nearly  every  great  in- 
dustry and  every  great  shipper  enjoyed  some 
concession  from  the  published  st  lu  ilule. 

Tbe  efforts  of  the  railways  themselves  to 
prevent  such  practices,  and  tbe  Elkins  bill 
have  done  mncb  to  check  tliis  evil.  That 
rebates  are  still  paid  appears  from  the  fact 
that  numerous  convictions  have  been  recently 
obtained  on  this  account,  and  it  has  been 
urjjed  Bs  one  of  the  reproaches  upon  this 
legislation  tliat  it  did  nothing  to  prevent  this 
form  of  discrimination.  That  criticism  is 
nnjust.  The  provipioTis  nf  ihi«  ''■\\\  supp'y 
valuable  aid  to  existing  laws,  and  it  proper- 
ly enforced  ougkt  to  pvacticftUy  elimiiMta 


in  the  near  future  the  rebate  from  railway  * 
operations. 

PIWALTT  OF  lUPKISOMMSKT. 

First,  the  penalty  of  irnpt  isonment  is  estab- 
lished. Under  the  oi;giiiai  act.  violations  of 
tbe  second  section  might  be  punished  by  im- 
]vrisc)nment.  hut  in  order  to  secure  a  convic- 
tion it  was  necessary  to  show,  not  only  that 
a  given  individual  had  received  a  concession 
from  the  publisli-  d  tnriff.  but  that  .S'  Itip  other 
individual,  with  respect  to  the  same  sort  o( 
transportation,  had  actually  paid  a  higher  rate 
than  til*'  faviired  shipper — a  thing  u  'ii<'I;  it 
was  practically  impossible  to  do.  The  Elkius 
bill  punished  any  deviation  from  tbe  tariff  by 
a  heavy  fine,  but  repealed  the  imprisonment 
feature.  The  present  bill  reenacts  the  Elkins 
law.  incorporating  the  imprisonment  penalty, 
so  that  under  the  new  bill  the  payment  of  any 
rebate  or  the  granting  of  any  concession  may 
be  punished  by  personal  confinement,  and 
this  is  also  true  of  the  shipper  who  solicits  or 
receives 

The  importance  of  this  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. So  long  as  tlie  penalty  was  merely 
the  pnynu'nt  of  monoy.  which  was  in  fact  paid 
by  the  railroad  company  whether  it  or  its 
agent  happened  to  be  the  one  convicted,  the 
granting:  of  .1  rehiate  was  Fimj>'v  a  business 
speculation.  When  the  one  autlronzing  that 
payment  may  atone  for  it  by  a  year  rn  jail, 
the  matter  assuuies  a  different  as;>f*ct.  The 
presence  of  this  provision  in  the  original  law 
produced  no  effect  because  it  came  to  be  un- 
derstood that  there  was  no  proapeet  of  con- 
viction. To-day,  this  is  otherwise  ;  and  to 
that  end  another  provision  of  the  present  bill 
powerfully  contributes. 

rowiB  TO  PSKsoBira  roHK  or  Aocorats. 

Few  persons,even  among  the  railways  them- 
selves, seem  to  understand  the  true  eignifi 
cance  of  tbe  twentieth  section  in  the  present 
bill,  which  provides  that  the  commission  nay 
prescril>e  the  form  in  whirli  all  tlie  accounts 
of  the  railway  shall  be  kept,  and  that  this 
may  extend  to  the  movement  of  its  trafBc  as 
well  as  its  iinaiicial  operations.  Railways  are 
required  to  keep  such  accounts  and  memo- 
randa as  may  be  prescribed,  and  are  forbid- 
den to  keep  any  others.  Every  failure  to 
make  a  proper  entry,  and  every  making  of  a 
false  entry,  may  be  punished  by  iieprison 
ment.  When  the  nature  of  railway  opera- 
tions and  railway  aceonnts  is  considered  it 
will  be  seen  that  it  would  be  well-nigh  im- 
possible to  collect  from  »ny  shipper  less  than 
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the  established  rate  or  pay  1  uck  to  that  ship- 
per Any  portion  of  the  rate  ooce  coUectetl 
vnleM  M>me  evidence  of  tbat  fact  appeared 

upoa  the  books  of  the  company,  or  unless 
there  was  a  conspiracy  between  several  eni- 
ployeeii  to  falsify  those  books.  While  it  will 
require  some  time  to  inaugurate  the  proper 
system  of  bookkoppingr  and  inspection,  tlio 
comnussion  confidently  believes  that  this  will 
finally  afford  an  efficient  means  for  detecting 
and  preyenting  this  form  of  railway  diaeriin' 
inatioQ. 

Another  important  result  will  flow  from  the 

ad>>pti<>n  of  the  present  twentieth  section. 
Every  consideration  of  the, reasonableness  of 
a  railway  rate  involves  the  farther  inquiry. 
Is  the  railway  receiving  a  fair  return  upon 
the  fair  value  of  its  property  '/  In  order  tu 
determine  this  it  must  be  known  what  the  re> 
oeipta  of  the  railway  are  and  in  what  manner 
those  receipts  are  expended.  In  the  past, 
maoy  raiiwtiyii  have  declined  to  answer  cer- 
tain inquiriee  propounded  by  the  commiaaion 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  tlieir  i'.isl'iirgements 
have  been  expended.  Tiio  Lake  8liore  & 
Michigan  Southern  Railway  Company,  for  ex- 
ample, charges  all  its  impruveinents  against 
operating  expenses,  and  declines  tustttte  what 
part  of  those  improvemmts  are  in  the  nature 
of  permanent  iifMitii<ii6  to  tho  property  and 
what  part  are  properly  renewals  and  repairs. 
"Hie  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  held 
that  under  the  original  act  no  suit  could  bo 
maintained  to  compel  the  furnishing  of  this 
information.  The  present  law  is  apj>arently 
adequate,  and  under  its  proper  administration 
it  will  he  po.isilile  to  know  what  *>ur  railways 
are  earning  and  what  is  being  done  with 
those  earnings. 

PBIVATJC  CABS. 

A  subject  much  discussed  of  late  is  the 

private  car.  The  evil  of  the  private  car  is 
twofold.  First,  when  the  owner  of  tiie  prop- 
erty is  also  the  owner  of  the  car  it  gives  him 
a  preference  over  his  compi'titur  who  has  no 
car.  Second,  certain  car-iine  cumpanies  have 
acquired  a  practical  monopoly,  in  many  sec- 
tions, of  the  refrigeration  of  perishable  fruits 
and  vegetables,  the  transportation  of  wi'.icli 
has  grown  to  enormous  proportions ;  and 
this  monopoly  has  resulted  in  the  imposition 
of  refri(;r-nitinn  charges  which  are,  in  many 
cases,  grobjjiy  excessive. 

The  present  bill  deals  with  the  first  evil,  in 
a  measure,  by  tlmt  (jrovisiMU.  iiireaay  rcferreil 
to,  which  applies  when  the  owner  of  tho  prop- 
erty is  also  the  owner  of  any  facility  used  by 


the  carrier  in  its  transportation.  The  second 
phase  is  met  by  compelling  the  railway  to  as- 
sume as  to  the  public,  the  furnishing  of  the 
car  and  the  service.  The  railway  may  still 
contract  with  the  car  lino  if  it  so  elects  ;  but 
it  must  stand  responsible  to  the  shipper  for 
the  furnishing  of  the  car,  for  the  providing 
of  the  refrigeration  service,  and  for  the  charges 
at  which  tliat  service  is  rendered.  These 
charges  must  be  published  and  maintained, 
and  arc  sttbjrct  to  the  control  of  the  commis- 
sion in  exactly  the  same  way  as  are  the  rates 
lor  transportation  therosslvss. 

JOINT  HATIB. 

The  interstate  transportation  of  the  United 

States  very  largely  begins  on  one  railway  and 
ends  upon  another.  The  rate  under  which  it 
moves  is  agreed  upon  hy  the  different  lines 

over  whiili  the  transportation  passes,  and 

these  rates  are  termed  '-joint  *'  rates.  Under 
the  former  law,  the  comnusbion  had  no  power 
to  compel  the  making  of  a  joint  rate,  and  the 
railways  might  defeat  any  order  modifying 
SSch  a  rate  by  declining  ti>  agree  upon  the 
proportions  in  which  that  rate  should  be  di> 
vided.  The  faituro  to  make  joint  throti<rli 
rates  also  resulted,  in  some  instances,  in  ex- 
cessivtt  charges  and  serious  discriminations, 
•A»  in  the  case  of  the  refusal  of  certain  New 
England  roads  to  prorate  upon  the  products 
of  petroleum. 

This  bill  gives  the  comraissiou  power,  in 
case  the  carriers  decUne  to  establish  volun- 
tarily a  reasonable  through  rate,  to  put  such 
a  rate  into  effect  and  to  determine  the  propor- 
tions which  tho  several  carriers  shall  recesve. 
This  power  can  only  be  exercised  in  case  the 
carriers  do  not  themselves  agree.  The  pro' 
vi.sion  is  an  important  one,  not  bo  mnoh  by 
reatiuu  uf  the  fact  that  it  will  be  often  used  as 
because  if  it  did  not  exist  the  railways  could 
defeat  largely  the  oidors  of  the  commission. 

The  foregoing  were  the  principal  amend- 
ments embraced  in  the  Hepburn  hill ;  bnt  as 
this  agitation  lias  procei'ibnl  certain  other 
very  important  matters  have  come  to  be  the 
subject  of  popular  discussion  an4  have  found 
their  way  into  the  completed  act 

BAILHOADS  MVST  NOT  OWM  PSenRtT 

TRANSPORTED. 

The  aritliracite  coal  roads  control  the  out- 
put and  pr;cf  uf  that,  commodity  mainly  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  own  nearly  the  en- 
tire coal  1  t  at  in;x  lands  whirli  produce  anthra- 
cite coal.  Bituminous-coai  lands  in  certain 
sections  are        fiJUng  into  the  ownership 
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and  rontrol  of  tVio  railways  \vhi.-]i  transport 
the  product  to  market,  and  tiiis  results  iu 
Berions  disorimlaation  against  the  private  pto* 
ducer,  and  will  finally  eflfcot  a  iii  .iKijxtly  of 
the  coal  business  itself.  This  matter  has 
come  proniiiidtitly  before  the  public  since  the 
present  session  of  Conprcss  l>ogan,  and  it 
finds  expression  in  tltis  bill  through  a  pro- 
vision that  no  railroad  shall  carry  in  inter- 
•tate  transportation,  except  for  its  own  use, 
nny  commodity  of  which  it  is  the  owner,  or 
in  the  production  and  marketing  of  which  it 
is  directly  or  indirectly  interested. 

Ptn  UMKS  AMO  BXPlUaS  COMFAWtn. 

:  ;  The  enormous  dividends  paid  by  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  roinpany  aris»?  largfily  from  tlie  abil- 
ity of  that  company  to  monopolize  the  petru- 
knira  industry  from  the  oil  well  to  the 
consumer,  diu.'  of  th,'  cl.icf  instrumontal- 
itiea  iu  accomplishing  this  result  is  the  pipe 
line.  The  Standard  Company  owns  a  net- 
work of  these  lines  extending  from  Indian 
Teriitory  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  through 
which  crude  petroleum,  and  in  many  cases 
the  refined  product,  can  beearried  from  point 
to  point  at  very  much  less  expense  than  is 
possible  by  rail.  Tliis  enables  that  coiiii'any 
to  control  the  price  of  crude  oil  at  various 
producing  )>  'iiit«.  ain!  to  refine  it  Jit  sm-h 
points  as  are  most  favorable  for  the  jiurposes 
of  distribution.  No  independent  refiner  can 
successfully  compete  without  siini!ai-  far'litics. 

In  tins  view  the  rate  biU  provides  that  the 
pipe  line  shall  be  a  common  carrier,  transport- 
ing  for  all  alike.  Here,  apain.  tlie  sul  jt-ct  is 
one  for  serious  consideration,  and  the  purpose 
expressed  in  this  amendment  mnst  finally,  in 
some  fi  rin  or  otln-r,  b<>  accomplished.  The 
coustttutiuuality  of  the  provision  in  its  pres- 
ent form  is  doubtful,  and  in  view  of  the 
manner  iu  which  oil  is  actually  transported 
its  practical  utility  to  the  independent  opera- 
tor, without  further  legislation,  is  still  more 
doubtful. 

Kxpress  companies  are  cotntnon  carriers, 
aud  geneially  by  rail.  The  aniouut  of  cap- 
ital invested  in  their  business  is  large  and 
the  businrijs  transacted  enormous.  Hitherto, 
these  companies  have  been  exempt  from  all 
public  supervision,  but  by  this  bill  they  *re 
placed  in  tht-  satne  (•at(';_^Mry  with  railways. 
They  must  publish  and  observe  their  tariffs, 
and  those  tariffs  are  subject  to  the  same  kind 
of  supervision  as  freight  and  passenger  rates. 

The  pass  provision  and  the  sleeping-car 
are  at  this  writing  (June  20)  sdll  before  the 
committee  of  conference,  and  there  are  many 


minor  provisions  in  this  bill  whirh  aro  of  con- 
sequence to  the  due  execution  of  the  law.  but 
not  of  sufficient  general  interest  to  justify  a 
di  tail-  d  statement  here.  The  question  of  pub- 
lic moment  is,  What  practical  results  are  to 
be  expected  from  the  operation  of  this.law  ? 

WBAT  WILL  TUB  NEW  LAW  ACCOMPLISH? 

No  sudden  or  startling  result  of  any  sort 
will  follow.  C<»usidi*rable  time  will  be  re- 
quired to  ))Ut  many  of  its  provisions  into  ef- 
fect, notably  those  of  the  twentieth  section 
with  respect  to  the  keeping  of  account^i.  Tl»e 
benefit  of  this  art  will  consist  more  in  what 
it  prevents  than  ia  what  it  corrects.  Assum- 
ing that  the  courts  sustain  its  main  provisions, 
and  titat  its  enforcement  IB  reasonably  effec- 
tive, it  may  be  expected  : 

1 .  For  the  last  few  years  railway  ralea  have 
}i(  <  n  advanciiiLT  :  from  now  (  n  the  tendency 
will  be  the  other  way.  This  wUl  be  due,  not 
to  any  extensive  or  sweeping  reductions  or- 
dered by  tlie  comiiiiesion,  but  rather  to  tlie 
fact  that  the  railways  themselves,  having 
knowledge  that  the  reasonableness  of  their  ac- 
tion may  be  challenged,  will  hesitate  to  make 
the  advances  which  they  otherwise  won)fl.  and 
will  grant  the  demandb  of  siiippeis  for  reduc- 
tions, which  they  otherwise  would  not. 

2.  Tlie  payment  of  rel>ates  and  the  grant- 
ing of  siiiiilur  concessions  from  the  published 
tariff  will,  in  the  main,  cease.    Rebates  will 

never  eiitii'i'ly  stop  go  long  as  coin|H>titi(>n 
continues,  i>ul  they  will  become  rapidly  less, 
and  in  ton  years  from  now  that  sort  of  dis- 
crimination will  be  ss  rare  as  it  was  nnivetaal 
ten  years  ago. 

3.  Discriminations  between  localities  will 
hirLTeiy  continue,  and  tlus  will  he  the  most 
fruitful  source  of  complaint  iu  time  to  come. 
It  is  difficult  to  see,  however,  how  such  dis- 
criminations can  be  altogether  avoided,  unless 
our  wat<^  rways  are  to  be  shut  up  and  the  ben- 
efit of  geogrupliical  position  entirel)-  ignored. 

This  bill  is  more  significant  in  its  pas- 
sage than  in  its  provisions.  While  President 
Kooseveli  deserves  the  entire  credit  for  ini- 
tiating the  movement,  he  would  have  been 
powerless  l«ut  for  the  people's  support.  The 
enactment  of  the  rate  bill  is  the  people's 
declaration  that  railways  mnst  submit  to 
govrrnmental  control,  and  that  certain  al>uses 
tiiiist  stop.  If  the  railways  recogaiae  this»  if 
tin  y  <-ou]>erate,  as  there  is  every  reason  to 
l>eliove  they  will,  to  obtain  a  compliance  with 
the  spit  it  of  this  law,  conditions  wUl  be  fairly 
satisfactory ;  otherwise,  there  will  be  renewed 
agitation^  followed  by  more  drasUe  legialatioD. 
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FRANCE  AS  AN"  INVESTOR. 

BY  CHARLES  i\  SPEAKS. 


FRANCE  h  now  playing  the  r6h  of  th« 
worlds  banker  ;  England  lost  lier  claim 
to  th«  title  xv  heii  she  went  to  war  in  South 
Africa.  A  generation  ago,  one  bad  to  go  to 
Londoii  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  international 
money  market.  Tonday,  one  makea  a  better 
diagnosis  in  Paris. 

The  strides  toward  financial  auprenutcy 
which  France  is  making  have  been  most 
rapid  in  the  past  five  years.  In  that  time 
French  investors  liave  taken  up  many  mil- 
liard franc3  of  foreign  obligations.  They 
furnished  Great  Britain  with  much  of  the 
capital  that  went  to  finance  the  Boer  war; 
they  loaneil  pnormous  amounts  to  Rus$>ia, 
practically  supplying  the  monrv  needed  in  the 
struggle  against  Japan  ;  they  pro  vided  6er* 
many  with  1,000,000.000  marks  in  1904  O.l 
to  carry  on  her  tremendoas  industrial  enter- 
prites  ;  they  took  a  liberal  amotint  of  the  last 
Japanese  loan,  over  half  of  the  Russian  loan  of 
last  April,  and,  finally,  they  supplied  borrow- 
ers in  the  United  States  with  fully  ^ISO,- 
000,000  during  the  tight>money  period  of  last 
winter,  and  are  now  financing  the  t.ond  and 
note  issues  of  some  of  our  greatest  corpo- 


QOtD  BOAaniKoa  At  PAsn. 

Although  the  annual  gold  produetiott  of  the 

world  is  nearly  |4i)n,(l()(),0Liii,  tliert;  is  such 
tremendous  trade  activity  in  every  quarter 
of  the  unireree  that  capital  is  in  demand 
as  never  before.  One  thinks  of  the  usually 
well-supplied  money  markets  as  to-day  cleaned 
up,  bare,  in  a  condition  of  drought.  But  then 
there  is  a  great  reservoir  of  free  capital  in 
Fran*'*'  whirli  is  beinjr  tapped  hy  tlie  other 
Ulirsty  iiatioiis.  and  which,  in  sjiite  the 
drain  on  it,  keeps  well  liiled  ami  bIiows  no 
sign  of  exhaustion.  The  Bank  of  France,  the 
largest  iioarder  of  gold  nest  to  the  United 
Treasury,  baa  in  its  vaults  to-day 
nearly  |;Cno, 000,000  of  the  preciona  tr.etal  ; 
two  years  ago,  it  had  |t4  05,000,000,  and  in 
1900,  when  Paris  began  to  slowly  forge  ahead 
of  London  as  the  center  of  largest  money- 
supply,  the  institution  held  only  $375,000,000. 

How  has  France,  a  nation  industrially  in- 
ferior to  Germany  and  with  a  commerco  very 
much  below  that  of  Great  Britain,  gained  sucli 
a  power  in  world-finance  ?    The  answer  is, 


through  her  domestic  economy.  'Itoirby^lr 

little  one  may  admire  the  French  cnaracter, 
one  haa  to  admit  that  for  frugality,  thrift, 
iateMe  application  to  the  work  in  hand,  and- 
the  very  commendable  ambition  to  carve  from- 
life's  labors  enough  to  make  bright  the  inevn- 
table  rainy  day  aud  to  cheer  old  age,  the- 
Frenchman  has  no  peer.  To  sare  is  an  tn-- 
herited  desire.  Tlie  poorest  peasant  m  tht» 
least  productive  parishoi  the  republic  manages 
to  put  aside  a  little  each  year  for  a  competency, 
and  the  fishermen  down  on  the  Brittany  coast 
would  have  starved  a  few  winters  ago,  when 
the  catch  was  almost  nothing,  had  they  not- 
been  able  to  draw  from  tlie  s-nvings  of  more" 
fruitful  years.  There  are  tens  of  thousaniis 
of  small  shopkeepers,  innkeepers,  scantily 
paid  government  employees,  who  are  invest- 
ors, and  whose  combined  savings  have  pro-- 
▼ided  the  funds  to  finance  many  a  nation  and 
carry  it  through  a  lean  period. 

The  population  of  France  is  al  lont  4  0.00  0.  i) 
people  ;  the  wealth  of  France  is  nearly  $45,000,- 
000,000.  Robert  P.  Skinner,  United  States 
consul  at  Marseilles,  in  some  recent  statistics, 
shows  how  evenly  this  wealth  is  distributed. 
The  number  of  estates  administered  in  1904 

was  ri94,7S7.  and  of  these,  one  half  were  for 
values  ranging  from  less  than  $10,000  to  a 
little  under  $100,000.  Only  three  wera  over 
$10,000,000. 

LOAHB  10  OCHin  OOUIitniM. 

At  the  end  of  the  Franco- Pnissian  War 
France  was  very  poor.  Bismarck  had  im- 
posed his  $1,000,000,000  indemnity,  which 
he  had  small  hopes  of  collecting.  Even  he 
had  no  idea  of  thi-  recuperative  power  of  tlift 
country  aud  of  tho  iimount  of  gold  there  was 
still  tucked  away  in  the  stockings  of  the 
ppoj>l«».  That  was  in  1S71.  Thirtv  reara 
iate^,  France  had  nearly  $5UO,000,OOu  to  lend, 
and  to-day  her  holdings  of  foreign  securities 
amount  to  ah.iut  1  ,',00n,ono,n(«0,  of  wliieh 
$4,000,000,000  are  in  Russian  government 
and  industrial  issues,  and  practically  all  of  the 
French  national  debt  of  $fi,000.onn,nnf>  is  held 
at  home.  Iler  annual  investing  surplus  is  reck- 
oned at  from  $350,000,000  to  $500,000,000. 
This  is  really  a  colossal  record  for  a  ]>eoplo  who 
have  no  ambition  to  become  rich,  who  live 
largely  from  off  the  laud  and  in  catering  to 
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visitors  from  other  connti  ii'S,  aii  l  wVioso  for- 
eign trado  is  eligbtly  more  than  one-third 
of  6r«8t  Britain's  and  just  a  little  more 
than  last  year  s  lota!  exports  from  tl>e  United 
States.  £ver  since  tbe  war,  France  has  been 
an  importing  nation.  It  was  only  in  1 905  that 
her  exports  overtopped  imports  and  she  had 
the  first  favorable  trade  balance  in  thirty  years. 
Her  exports  at  that  time  were  |952,UOO,000; 
those  of  Great  BriUin,  |2,03.),000,000,  and 
those  of  the  T'niteil  States,  $1 , R2G,<183,000. 
In  the  same  year,  Frt'nc]i  iruports  vvtrt-  $'J3  l,- 
500,000;  English  imports,  1(2,826,000,000, 
and  imports  into  the  United  States,  #1,179,- 
135,000, 

iiUtsSIA's   LAKUKiJT  CKEDITOK. 

The  most  striking  illustration  of  the  wealih 
of  the  French  was  given  this  spring  when 
subscriptions  were  invitdl  for  aiMtljcr  Rus- 
sian loan.  The  bullc  of  it — France  was  al- 
lotted $240,000,000  of  the  total  {asue— was 
offered  to  a  syndicate  composed  of  half-a-dozen 
of  the  great  credit  banks  of  Paris.  ()no  might 
have  sifpposed  that  the  French  investor  would 
have  had  his  fill  of  Russian  bonds  after  the 
experience  of  last  winter,  wlum  all  of  these 
iihues  declined  precipitately  to  the  lowest 
prices  on  record,  and  that,  possessing  some 
$2,500,000,000  of  them,  he  wouM  Lave  taken 
account  of  the  old  axiom  that  to  curry  •'all 
of  one*s  eggs  in  one  basket"  is  poor  pol- 
icy. But  wJu  n  tlie  French  banks,  in  .\pril, 
opened  their  wickets  in  Paris  and  at  the 
hnndreds  of  their  hranehes  tlironghout  the 
country  it  was  found  that  tlie  Freiu  h  allot- 
ment liad  been  oversubscribed  nearly  fifty 
times,  and  that  snhscritaers  in  many  casM 
could  obtain  but  1  par  cent  of  their  subscrip- 
tion amount. 

**We  believe  in  Russia."  a  banker  said  to 
me  in  Paris,  recently.  •eh  I  ve  have  no  fear 
that  she  will  repudiate  her  debts.  At  the 
Baine  time,  we  realize  that  just  now  she  needs 
money  badly  and  that  witliout  it  there  would 
be  a  financial  etash.  Consequently,  we.  as 
her  largest  creditor,  are  bound  to  seti  this 
loan  a  success.  We  would  be  the  heaviest 
losers  sliou'.d  it  fail.  Russia  appreciates  this, 
hut  we  can  also  exact  our  ieruiB,  and  we  have 
made  a  pretty  good  bargain  when  yon  con- 
aider  that  a  5  ]i<'r  cent,  govern n.r  nt  bond  has 
been  sold  at  88/'  The  eagerness  of  the 
Frenchman  to  invest  in  this  issue  will  be 
appreciated  when  it  is  umlerstood  that  he  is 
ordinarily  content  with  a  3^  per  cent,  income 
on  hb  f»^tal  nnd  thai  in  this  fnstsaica  he 
conid  realun  fr^ 


PATRRNAL  CKAKACTKR  OF  TBR  TRIHOH  BAnS. 

The  French  investor  as  a  study  is  decidedly 

intereslini:  ^Ve  have  notliin<:^  here  like  him  ; 
no  country  has.  He  is  so  powerful,  and  yet 
so  dependent,  and  always  conservative.  He  is 
absolutely  guided  by  his  hanking  adTtscr,  and 
has  practically  no  genius  of  his  own.  TN'hat 
he  is  told  to  do  he  dues,  and  it  usually  hap- 
pens that  it  is  profitable  for  him  to  do  it.  If 
he  has  a  few  hundred  francs  saved  from  his 
business,  or  from  the  season's  profit  on  bis 
farm,  he  goes  to  his  bank  and  places  it  there 
to  be  d!spose>I  of  as  tliey  se.-  fit  T};e  Credit 
Lyonnais  has  several  hundred  ihousaud  clients 
of  this  sort  There  are  probably  n  million 
such  investors  constantly  pouring  their  sav- 
ings into  the  vaults  of  the  leading  French 
financial  institutions  in  Paris  and  those  of 
their  numlierU'BS  branches  in  the  proviuces. 
As  a  result,  the  French'  banks  always  have 
an  enormous  unemployed  surplus  which  is 
waiting  for  the  right  moment  to  be  placed. 
They  are  the  largest  buyers  of  securities  on 
the  Paris  Bourse,  and,  through  their  agents, 
bay  in  the  leading  financial  centers  of  Eu- 
ri>]>e.  The  banks  pet  so  close  to  the  people, 
iictmg,  a«  they  do,  iu  a  [laternal  capacity,  that 
they  can  at  any  time  give  an  approximate  idea 
of  the  volume  of  unemployed  funds  through- 
out France  and  furnish  prospective  borrowers 
with  an  immediate  answer  as  to  the  conntry's 
capacity  for  floating  a  new  loan.  Just  before 
the  last  Russian  bond  issue  came  out  it  was 
known  that  the  aceumnlated  savings  of  the  peo- 
ple, which  weie  ready  for  investment,  amount- 
ed to  3,000,000,000  francs,  or  $600,000,000. 
All  of  the  Parisian  bankers  were  agreed  upon 
this  amount.  One  did  not  say  that  the  sum 
-was  $400,000,000,  or  another  that  he  thought 
it  would  be  $500,000,000,  or  yet  another  that, 
in  his  judgment,  it  would  be  $600,000,000. 
It  was  unanimously  |t000.n00,000. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  how  great  a  power 
French  linkers  have  with  this  enormous 
volume  of  capital  constantly  at  their  disposal. 
This  is  the  reason  why  I'aris  is  to-day  the 
leading  free-money  market  of  the  world,  and 
wliy  Parisian  bankers,  better  than  any  one 
else,  can  judge  accurately  the  value  and  sig- 
nificance and  the  limit  of  the  moves  that  are 
made  on  the  political  chessboard  of  Europe^ 
They  supply  the  sinews  of  war.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  was  Parisian  banking  influence 
that  led  Ri'Siiia  into  such  an  unkind  move  as 
she  made  just  before  the  Algeciras  conference 
ended,  when  she  threw  her  anpport  over  to 
France  and  made  it,  plain  to  OennanythaA 
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lior  friernlsliip  was  of  serothlary  imporl;irici'. 
She  had  borrowed  heavily  too  from  German 
banker^  but  she  vu  well  aware  timt  tUey  had 
no  more  eapital  to  loan  outaide  the  empire. 

VHB  nUrCHMAK  DOK8  NOT  BUT  Bl»  OWN 

INDU8TRIAl,S." 

One  peculiarity  of  the  Frenchman  is  tliat 
he  does  not  iu^'tjsl  al  home  except  in  povern- 
raentiiaaea.  He  buya  rentee  hd  I  taio  Hthe 
3  per  cent,  income  on  tliem.  but  lias  little 
faith  in  domestic  industriai  securities.  He  is 
qnite  different  in  this  respeet  from  the  Amer* 
ican  and  tlip  ( If^r-iiKin  invi  ^tor,  who  finds 
nothing  quite  so  i^uod  aa  doiuestic  offerings. 
The  VMaott  wliy  France  does  not  patronize 
her  own  industrials  is  political.  Tli.  i«-  in; 
always  tlie  fear  of  a  great  socialistic  outbreak 
that  might  rend  the  trade  of  the  country, 
ruin  business,  and  threaten  the  credit  I'f  many 
private  corporations.  This  fear  is  r*  s ;  k  >  u  ni  ble 
for  the  everlasting  search  that  is  bem^'  msdo 
by  the  Freneh  hanker  for  new  sources  ui  out 
let  for  xh>'  enormonft  anms  that  he  haa  at  his 
couiU-iiua. 

JL2»   lA'VKaTOU  IN    .VMKKIl'AN  SECL'UITIKS. 

The  latest  field  to  which  he  has  turned  is 
America.  For  several  years  American  pro- 
moters hfive  had  their  eye  on  the  French 
market  and  have  been  envious  of  the  great 
hoarda  of  gold  that  Paris  possesses.  It  has 
been  the  dream  of  the  financial  nianaiiers  of 
corporations,  who  are  always  confronted  with 
demands  for  new  capital,  to  break  into  the 
Paris  market. 

The  time  has  at  ^ast  arrived  when  French 
capital  must  naturally  find  an  outlet  in  the 
United  States.  Trade  between  this  country 
and  Fiance  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  bank- 
ing relations  in  the  pabl  five  years  have  grown 
wonderfully  intimate,  so  that  more  business 
is  now  done  in  tsv.  Ive  months  tium  in  any  five 
years  j^revioua  to  li>OU.  The  French  Wiicvo 
in  American  institutions,  and  they  regard  our 
industries  and  corporations  as  sound  and  per- 
manently profitable.  Any  effort  to  float  Amer- 
ican seearities  in  France  meets  at  once  the 
lian  licap  of  l:eavy  taxes  on  any  foreign  secu- 
rities brought  into  the  country.  These  taxes 
are  enormous,  and  cannot  readily  be  avoided. 
Various  expedients  have  been  devise<I  to  cir- 
cumvent them,  but  all  emphasize  the  con- 
dition which  they  seek  to  avoid.  Yet  even 
with  these  barriers  tlie  French  thid  rates  of 
ir!t<>rest  here  high  enough  to  make  profitable 
purciiaaes  of  our  securities. 

Th«f  have  beea  buying  quietly  on  a  small 


Kcale  for  several  years.  The  interest  Started 
when  a  broader  market  was  desired  for  New 
York  City  revenue  bonds.  These  the  French 
bankers  foun<i  a  profitable  short-time  invest- 
ment. They  have  taken  millions'  worth  of 
them  since  1902.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  they 
bought  $10,000,000  en  bloc.  Then,  in  the 
matter  nf  .syndicate  participations  tb.e  French 
credit  iuslitulions  have  gradually  increased 
their  subscriptions.  Corporations  that  found 
their  usual  bankers  obstinate  and  not  over- 
willing  to  lend  except  for  large  commissions 
and  at  high  interest  rates  have  gone  to  Paris 
bankers  and  secured  accommodations  on  sat- 
isfactory terms.  Now  the  greatest  of  the 
American  railroads,  having  absorbed  all  that 
il  can  from  the  Ainericani;.  y  market,  has 
ventured  to  negotiate  a  $oU,OUO,UUO  loan  in  the 
French  capital  This  move  on  the  part  of  the 
Pennsylvania  is  a  shrewd  one,  and  anticipates 
other  demands  that  are  nearly  as  im{>erative. 

When  the  Frenchman  puts  his  funds  into 
a  foreign  enterprise  one  may  be  sure  that  his 
banker  has  given  it  a  good  recommendation. 
The  banker,  in  turn,  has  arrived  at  liis  con- 
clusions after  a  long  period  of  investigation. 
E[ui.>-.sarie.s  of  the  Frencli  banks  have  been 
studying  American  railroads  from  top  to 
bottom  for  the  past  five  years.  It  is  a  fact 
that  better  informal i  tn  is  to  be  had  in  Paris 
oi  the  developments  on  certain  of  our  lines 
than  can  ha  secured  in  New  York.  Thte 
investigation  is  only  preliminary  to  a  veiy 
much  broader  interest,  as  time  goes  on,  in 
high-class  American  stocks  and  bonds. 

And  there  is  no  n  as  in  why  France  should 
not  partake  liberally  of  American  securities. 
Tn  doing  so  she  is  only  returning  to  this  coun- 
try  what  Americans  have  paid  over  to  her. 
Of  course,  there  is  this  to  be  remembered, 
that  Paris  bankers  have  a  wide  field  for  their 
activities  and  are  not  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  investors  t.f  tla-ir  own  country  for 
support.  Tiicy  place  a  gi'eat  many  securities 
in  Switzerland  and  in  Belgium,  where  the 
character  of  the  individual  investor  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  Frenciiman.  The  thrifty  Swiss 
hotel-keeper  and  tiie  Belgian  manufacturer 
have  always  been  good  climitB  of  the  Parisian 
banker. 

«*Is  business  good  in  the  United  States 

this  year  ?  "  said  a  Paris  banker  to  an  Amer- 
ican  caller;  and  will  your  people  come  over 
here  In  as  large  numbers  as  they  did  last 
year?  For,  if  titey  »lo.  we  will  have  prosper- 
ous times.  If  they  do  not,  liusiness  in  Paris 
will  be  dull.  It  is  always  that  way. 
l^iB  tells  the  story. 
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BY  WILLLAM  S.  ROSSITER. 

> 

(Chie(  Clerk,  United  States  Onautt  Ut&c«.) 


THE  New  England  States  have  l<m<;  been 
commiserated  upon  the  shrinking  popu- 
lation of  their  smaller  commnnities.  RetaniB 
from  tlio  scattcriti};  Stat«*  reiisns  r.f  ino")  show 
that  the  malady  is  not  confined  to  New  England. 

Twenty-two  States  have  constitntional  or 
statutory  provision  for  a  State  enumeration 
midway  in  the  federal  census  period,  but  they 
do  not  all  obey  the  requirement.  Returns  for 
1905,  therefore,  are  now  available  from  only 
eleven  States — Iowa.  Kansas,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  .Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Rhoile  Island.  South  Dakota.  Wisconsin,  and 
AVyoniinj;* — l^ut  ttie  results  of  the  census  in 
several  of  these  States  are  worthy  of  serious 
consideration. 

Readjustments  of  population  are  to  be  ex- 
pected iu  newly  organized  Stutea  such  as  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  AVyominjar.  poa* 
scssin;;  l.-irj^e  unsettled  rircasand  riinlevclope*! 
agricultural  and  mineral  resources,  lihodo 
Island  and  New  Jersey,  though  at  the  oppo- 
site extriMin'.  are  eijually  cxccptioiiiil  ;  Ulmde 
Island  because  it  is  practically  all  urban,  and 
Xew  Jersey  because  each  end  of  the  State  is 
suburt  ari  :  i  .1  ;  i  :ii  1  iry.  'I'lie remainiu}!  cen- 
sus States  inciudo  a  total  of  514  conntifs,  or 
nearly  one-fifth  of  all  the  counties  in  the  conti- 
nental United  Stotes.  Of  these,  si),  or  M.li 
per  cent.,  decreased  in  population  from  1  s;*.") 
to  1;H)0,  and  198,  or  3.S.4  per  eent..  di-fn-asi-d 
from  1900  to  1905.  Miehijjan.  Wisconsin, 
and  Minnesota  show  a  sligl  i  increase  in  ti  e 
uumijer  of  counties  reporting  shrinkage,  but 
many  of  these  are  located  in  the  more  remote 
and  tuisettled  sci  tions  ;  mnreovor.  while  the 
principal  increase,  in  accordance  with  the 
present  American  tendency,  was  contributed 
by  the  la!;rer  towns  and  cities,  tlie  rural  popu- 
lation in  all  three  States  continues  to  grow, 
though  slowly. 

TBB  MOTKMKNT  IN  KANSAS. 

From  the  reasonably  normal  chanjjes  re- 
corded in  these  States  the  resii4ts  in  Kansas. 
Iowa,  Massar'lmsctts;.  aii  l  New  Vurk  liitTer 
materially,  for  111  all  these  States  the  rural 
population  shows  evidence  of  decline.  K an- 
sa* and  Iowa  somewhat  reaemble  each  other, 

*Tli>-ri-^>uii'-  of  tlx-  <  <  iistntaOnsQiiaadnMidaliav* 

not  )'vt  \tv*!u  publitthed. 


but  have  not  moved  in  unison.  The  former 
has  increased  in  population,  the  latter  de- 
creased ;  in  Kansaa,  the  number  of  decreasing 
counties  increased  greatly,  but  were  confined 
principally  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  State ; 
in  Iowa,  they  are  aeattered  thickly  all  over 
the  State's  area  :  in  Kansas,  the  rural  iK>pulft- 
tion  decreased  slightly,  I'Ut  this  decline  was 
more  than  offset  by  the  gain  in  the  cities  ;  in 
Iowa»  the  heftvy  deereaae  in  smftll  town*  and 


a  oommas  mav  DacaaAsiD  im  woroLkTum, 
(The  abadsd  eoantles  ahow  a  d«cr«Me.) 


country  districts  overcame  the  moderate  ur- 
ban increase,  and  the  State  records  a  deelineu 
There  are  lU.'j  counties  in  Kansas.  Twenty- 
one  of  these,  having  a  total  of  1  lti,582  inhab- 
itants, decreased  in  population  from  1895  to 
1900.  sustainintr  a  total  !•  ss  of  7,388.  In 
19U5,  the  decreasing  counties  increased  to  44 
in  numlier ;  they  included  an  afrgregate  of 
(ifiM.srtS  inhabitants,  and  lost  durinn:  the  five- 
year  period  upward  of  30,000  population. 
Analysis  by  class  of  community,  however,  is 
tii'c.  ,s.-ary  to  determine  whether  even  tbisloie 
has  any  statistical  significance. 


tnt.  of 

CUuui  of  com- 

lata. 

ISOOL 

manttr* 

Rural  

»r.'i.T33 

O.t 

to  .'i.tUI  

z:>i.:m 

ii  3 

324.078 

IS.S 

Total  

1,47(1.496 

Kansas  apjtears  to  have  been  recruiting  her 
cities  and  large  towns  at  the  expense  of  her 

rural  communities,  but  as  only  one-third  of 
the  population  resides  in  towns  and  cities,  a 
stationary  or  decreasing  condition  in  the  rural 
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doss  affects  two  tliiiils  of  the  t-utire  popula- 
tion of  the  State. 

BTARTLINU  CIIANOES  IX  IOWA. 

Far  more  sijinificant  ami  violent  is  the 
change  which  has  occurn-d  in  Iowa  within 
the  l<rief  period  of  five  years.  From  1895  to 
1900  but  two  counties  out  of  the  99  wliich 
compose  the  State  showed  a  decrease  in  popu- 
lation. This  condition  was  well-nigh  n-verst-d 
in  1905,  for,  out  of  the  99,  77  de-reased  iu 
population,  and  the  decreasing  counties  in- 
cluded 1,482,169  inhabitants,  or  two-thirds  of 
the  entire  population.  The  actual  aggregate 
loss  in  these  counties  was  73,687.  The  shrink- 
age in  Iowa,  however,  really  extends  bi-yond 
the  counties  mentioned.  Of  the  2'2  which 
apparently  increaaed  in  population,  9  owed 
llieir  gain  to  the  presence  of  growing  cities 
within  tbeir  limits,  the  population  outside 
these  cities  showing  a  decrease.  Of  the  other 
13  counties,  .'i  increased  because  of  spi^cial 
local  conditions,  and  the  remaining  10  re- 
ported the  Boanty  aggregate  increase  of  2.933. 
Obviously,  tlierefore,  the  cities  of  the  ."^late 
interposed  practically  the  only  barrier  to  a 
universal  decline.  ■ 


IOWA  (-OUNTIKH  THAT  DKCHKAHKU  IN  P(IPUI,ATIO.N, 


Iowa  is  preeminently  a  rural  State,  having 
large  area,  fertile  soil,  few  cities,  and  many 
small  towns  and  villages  ;  therefore,  any  ex- 
tensive population  ■  movement  affects  princi- 
pally the  rural  population.  Whore  the  wide- 
spread county  (lecreaso  is  located  is  reveah-d 
by  the  following  table  : 


ClHiW  of  CODl- 

inunlty. 

ISOO. 

Per  cent,  of 

Inrreaae. 

Rarmi  

2,<ino  \n  5,OU0. . . . 
S.00i)«nd  over.. 

1,331.410 

x.m.VM 

6.17 

2,210.000 

2,231.833 

1.00 

Thus.  Iowa  communities  having  less  than 
five  thousand  inhabitants  decreased  approxi- 
mately 5  fH'r  cent,  ill  five  years,  a  rate  of  de- 
crease which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  not  bo 
maintained. 

The  return  of  population  made  by  tlie  Stat« 
authorities  is  sufliciently  detailed  to  permit 
some  analysis  of  the  changes  in  nativity  which 
have  been  in  progress  : 


Nativity, 

1905. 

1900. 

N«tiv«tborn  of  nHtlvv  par«iitH  

Native-born  of  forelKii  parent)*  

1.2B4.443 

2^ti29B 
M.K31 

1,261.088 

651.817 
306,920 
13.186 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  state- 
ment that  the  native  Torn  of  native  parents, 
forming  more  than  half  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion, increased  slightiy  (3.375),  but  the  native- 
born  of  foreign  pan-nts  decreased  4,285,  and 
the  foreign-born  decreased  23.4 8IJ. 

Although  this  statement  strongly  suggests 
that  tlie  f<ireign  born  and  their  children  have 
borne  the  brunt  of  lowu's  decrease,  this  fact, 
if  i'stablished,  cannot  be  accurately  liefined. 
.At  the  rate  of  increa.se  in  the  native  white  of 
native  parents  shown  from  1890  to  1900  that 
class  of  population  should  have  increased  from 
1900  to  1905  ai'proxiitiately  100,000,  while 
by  the  same  stainiard  the  increa.«»e  in  the  na- 
tive-born of  foreign  parents  should  have  lieen 
alntut  75.000.  insteiul  of  this  apparently  nor- 
mal increase,  there  has  bei-n  none,  making  it 
prohaMe  that  a  portion  of  the  native  jiopula- 
tion  who  would  have  contril>uted  to  the  in- 
crease have  left  the  State.  The  population  of 
foreign  birllf,  of  course,  can  increase  only  by 
immigration  and  is  constantly  decreased  by 
ileath.  if  the  death  rale  is  approximately  IG, 
i\w  loss  of  persons  of  foreign  birth  from  this 
cause  would  amount  to  about  24.000  in  five 
years.  Thus,  it  is  clear  that  the  decrease  in 
the  number  of  foreign-1>orn  due  to  departure 
and  death  materially  exceeded  the  increase 
due  to  immigration.  Furthermore,  the  in- 
crease of  population  resulting  from  what  is 
termed  interstate  migration  is  shown  by  the 
federal  ceii.sus  to  have  stea<lily  and  heavily 
declined,  f<ir  the  net  increase  due  to  the  influx 
of  natives  of  otluT  States  over.the  departures 
of  natives  of  Iowa,  which  in  1870  reached 
471.2(;3.  decreased  in  1900  to  but  4(5.013.  and 
probably  has  become  a  deficit  in  1905,  with 
the  d«'jiarture  of  so  many  of  the  native-born. 

It  is  commonly  statotl  that  the  cause  of  the 
decrease  in  the  population  of  Iowa  is  the 
widespread  movement  to  the  fertile  win  at 
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country  across  the  {'iiiiad'an  lior^lor  '  ihvi- 
ouely,  the  decrease  ia  net  confined  to  any  one 
Boetion  of  the  State,  and  it  must  not  be  OTei> 

looked  that  the  iucreaso  reconlc  l  from  1890 
to  1900  was  below  the  federal  average. 

TENDENCIES  IX  MASSACnUSETTS. 

At  the  opposite  extreme  from  Iowa  is  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  latter  State  possesses  hut  one- 
Mventh  of  the  land  aurface  of  the  former,  and 


fereut  from  iho^.-  prf^vailinrr  in  the  West,  or 
even  in  Massachusetts.  The  count  of  inhab- 
itants in  1905,  meager  though  it  be  for  sta- 
tistiral  ]>iiri)(>sos,  afTonls  ample  mat'Tial  for 
reflection  by  those  who  are  striving  to  read 
the  meaning  of  the  eonntry  to-city  movemetit 
of  population  of  our  >lay. 

The  proportion  of  city  and  *»  up-State  "  pop- 
ulation and  the  increase  at  several  censuses, 
State  and  national,  is  as  follows : 


C'CDBUS. 


Ifl05.. 

wu.. 
iaBO„ 


WOk. 


ToUl 
popolatioa. 

New  York 
City  as  now 
coimtltirtoil 

s,(K;7.:i.i.H 

*.(rt3.7«l 

a437.aK 
i.mun 

M78.108 

exclaslve 

Of  ettir. 

Proportion  of 
popuUtlon. 

citr. 

State. 

City. 

State. 

4,u\tU7 
3,s:il.ail.' 

4».8 
47  3 
41.S 

sr.e 
n.r 

»)  .8 
82.7 
M.K 
«.« 

oa.8 

10. «« 
37.1 

ai.x 

«  •  •  • 

9.8 

lu.t 

t  *  «  • 

nearly  lialf  again  as  much  populatiuu.  in- 
i\eed,  if  the  density  of  population  in  Iowa 

Were  aa  gn?at  as  in  Massachusetts  tlie  popula 
tion  would  advance  to  the  astonishing  total  of 
20,700.000,  and  on  the  Massaebnsetts  basis 
the  population  of  the  United  Stat^  would 
<'.x('f  o,i  a  1  illion  one  liundred  million.  Dis- 
Lanec-s  iu  Mae»sschusetts  are  so  insignificant 
thai  in  the  eastern  ]>art  of  the  State  there 
jin«  no  rurnl  ri'niitnunilies.  as  the  term  is  un- 
derstood tfisjt: where.  In  the  liislinctiy  urban 
counties  of  Hrislol,  Essex.  Middlesex,  Nor- 
folk, and  Suffolk  the  deiij-ity  ran^(  s  from 
410  to  12,791,  while  iu  the  island,  cape,  and 
inland  counties  it  varies  from  60  to  329.  In 
the  first  frr. lUp.  tlir  averaj^e  number  of  inliali- 
itants  per  square  mile  would  constitute  a 
good-sized  village  in  most  of  the  other  States. 
If  the  counties  thus  term«?d  urhan  be  ex- 
cludeii,  it  appears  that  the  population  of  the 
remaining  partly  urban  or  rural  counties  liv- 
ing in  communities  of  less  than  '2,000  inhab- 
itants numbered  i;55,G05in  1900  and  134,710 
in  1895.  These  counties,  with  one  excep- 
tion, recorded  a  decreasing  or  stationary  pop- 
ulation. Out  of  a  total  of  319  towns  in  the 
common  wealth,  l.'Mi  decreased  in  population. 
When  it  is  rememl/ered  that  ♦♦ntral is  only 
a  relative  term  in  M such usetts.  and  ti.at  t!.f> 
trolley  has  made  almost  the  entire  Slate  easily 
accessible,  some  significance  attaches  to  the 
fact  that  til''  rural  piipnlation  in  sections  be- 
yond the  intluence  of  the  many  large  cities 
waa  stationary  or  decreasing. 

FROM  COCKTRT  TO  CITT  IN  NKW  TOBX  STATS. 

In  New  York,  the  conditions  at  work  to 
prodnoe  population  changes  are  entirely  dif- 


The  land  area  of  New  York  Sute  is  47,62U 
square  miles.  For  the  whole  State  the  density 

of  population  in  1905  was  109.4  j>cr»ons  to  a 
square  mile.  In  the  metropolis  (comprising 
3'i(i  square  miles)  it  is  12,000,  but  in  the 
remainder  of  the  State,  or  nearly  all  in  area, 
it  isltut  86.  There  is  little  or  no  resemblance 
luaween  the  population  conditions  of  New 
York  City  and  those  of  the  State.  The  one 
i.s  still  growing  rapidly,  drawing  her  increase 
from  all  States  anil  nations  ;  the  other  is  slow- 
ly increasing  in  population  in  some  loiralities. 
|irincipally  urban,  and  drcreasing  elsewhort-. 
bub  With  a  total  rate  of  increase  of  only  about 
one-third  that  of  the  city.  The  next  census 
U'.M*')  will  undoul»t(-dly  pIi  .\v  that  tJie  1^1- 
ancu  of  power,  as  represented  by  population, 
.  has  passed  from  State  to  city. 

.\t  the  federal  census  of  1850  five  counl:<  <i 
in  New  York  showed  a  deciea.s  -  iu  popuia 


KEW  VUKK  VOUMTIItM  THAT  U^^'HSASSb  IN  FOPL'UII 
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tion  :  in  1860.  nine  :  and  in  1870,  nineteen. 
Doubtless  the  widespread  <leclino  shown  in 
1870  was  one  of  the  many  statistical  evidences 
of  the  Civil  War,  as  the  number  of  counties 
decreasing  in  population  from  1870  to  1880 
fell  back  to  eight,  reporting  an  aggregate  loss 
of  but  5,526  inhabitants.  From  1880  to  the 
present  time  the  number  of  counties  losing 
population  has  comprise<l,  at  each  census, 
practically  one-third  of  the  entire  number, — 
in  1890,  twenty-three;  in  1!»00,  twenty-two; 
and  in  1905,  twenty-one.  The  total  loss  of  in- 
habitants in  the  counties  declining  from  I8S0 
to  1890  was  42,006;  from  1890  to  1900. 
30,266  ;  and  from  1900  to  1905,  18.126.  TIm- 
last,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  the  return 
for  five  years  only,  and  if  the  loss  there 
shown  should  be  as  great  in  the  following 
five  yoars,  the  result  would  be  an  apparent 
loss  for  the  decade  of  approximately  37,000. 

The  land  area  of  the  twenty-two  counties 
losing  population  from  1890  to  1900  was 
shown  by  the  federal  census  reports  to 
amount  to  15,481  square  miles,  which  also 
formed  practically  one-third  of  the  entire 
State.  The  twenty-one  counties  decreasing 
in  population  in  1 905  comprised  1 6,3 1 6  square 
miles.  Thus,  the  area  of  decrease  expanded 
in  the  five-year  period  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious decade  by  approximately  1.000  square 
miles. 

Altogether,  there  are  43  New  York  counties 
which  have  shown  a  decrease  in  population 
at  some  period  during  the  past  century.  In 
few  instances  has  the  decrease  been  continu- 
ous from  the  time  of  the  first  appc-arance. 
More  often  the  population  has  fluctuated. 
Yet  in  the  majority  of  such  cases  the  county, 
particularly  if  it  happens  to  be  a  rural  county, 
has  a  smaller  population  at  the  present  time 
than  it  had  at  some  previous  period  of  its 
history.  The  counties  in  this  class  number  28, 
or  exactly  half  of  tlie  total  number  outside  of 
the  metropolitan  district.  They  include  21,777 
square  miles,  or  nearly  one-half  of  the  en- 
tire area  of  the  iState,  and  reported  a  total 
of  1,236,173  inhabitants  in  1905.  The  total 
of  their  maximum  population,  however,  was 
1.316,749.  These  28  counties  thus  show  a 
decrease  of  80.576.  or  6.1  per  cent,  of  the 
aggregate  highest  population  to  which  each 
has  attained  at  any  census  since  1840. 

The  28  counties  mentioned  reached  their 
maximum  population  at  various  censuses  as 
follows:  1850,  Greene.  Wyoming,  Livincr- 
ston  ;  1  860.  Chenango,  Schoharie  ;  1870.  Os- 
wego, Putnam,  Schuyler,  AVashington  ;  1880, 
Clinton,  Columbia,  Essex,  Lewis,  Mailison, 


Otsego,  Seneca.  Tioga.  Tompkins,  Wayne, 
Yates  ;  1890,  Rensselaer  ;  1900,  Cayuga.  Che- 
mung, Dutchess,  Fulton.  Hamilton,  Steuben, 
Ulster. 


rorWTIEIl  HAinwO  LERB  POPUtATIOX  IX  1906  TnAH  AT 
(M»IE  I'HEVIOl'H  CKJtSt'8. 


It  will  be  observed  that  nearly  half  of  the 
counties  in  this  class  reached  their  maximum 
population  in  1880.  By  that  year  the  im- 
petus in  agriculture  and  other  industries 
which  resulteil  from  the  close  of  the  Rebel- 
lion was  about  spent,  and  the  competition 
with  the  Western  States  in  dairy  and  other 
agricultural  products  was  becoming  a  serious 
matter  in  rural  New  York  and  New  England. 
Since  1 880,  the  hop  industry  of  Otsego  County 
has  been  greatly  impaired  by  competition 
with  California  and  tlie  Dakotas  ;  the  dairy 
and  cheese  industry  of  the  central  and  south- 
ern counties  has  encountered  the  severe  com- 
petition of  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and 
other  Western  States,  which  have  been  as- 
sisteil  by  improved  freight  service,  and  the 
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fruit  sections  in  the  wostorn  part  of  the  Stato 
have  been  unable  to  withstand  tiie  competition 
of  newly  developed  fruit-growing  areas  in  Ar- 
kansas, Missouri.  Michigan,  and  many  other 
States  in  the  West  and  Southwest.  In  fact, 
the  total  value  of  farms  and  farm  improve- 
ments in  the  State  of  Xew  York,  which  steadily 
increased  up  to  1880,  has  decrsiMed  ever  since. 


Of  groatcr  sitrnificanco  is  the  result  oh 
tained  by  division  of  New  York's  population 
into  committees  of  given  eise.  The  follow* 
ing  table  is  based  upon  a  separation  of  com- 
munities into  two  general  classes, —  rural, 
those  having  less  than  2,000  inhabitants,  and 
urban,  those  liaTing  more  than  2.000  iahab* 
itants : 


Gossnphto  dlvlalons. 

Sqnai* 

mflMb 

Urban  populntlon. 

Rural  popuIatfoD. 

Par  cant,  iarraaaa. 

nooi 

wax 

Urban. 

RfiraL 

(irrftU  r  N.>w  York  City  Mid  WwtClMat«rOoatltv. 

rre 

7,496 
1,17D 

i3.m 

11.0*1 

4.233.468 
7S8.9Z1 
149.994 
307.689 
IIA.991 

aHl.981 

74.'>.3ii5 
131,964 
291,(«8 
42S.»« 

t«5,6as 

9l.;J4o 

1.136 
106,927 
187.087 
138,778 
78.127 

H,  .vc; 

96J2>;1 

I.  086 
109.0M 
196.364 

75.aa 

17.2 
«.5 

13.7 
5.7 
5.3 
4.1) 

tut 

R.8 

5.1* 

6.6 

to* 

4.7* 
«.»• 
8.4 

47,SW 

0^481 

mm 

U.4 

Of  the  930  townj^  in  New  York,  585  de- 
clined in  population  from  1900  to  1905,  62.1 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  number.  Several  of 
the  rural  counties  reported  declines  for  almost 
all  the  towns  witliin  their  limits.  The  conn- 
ties  in  tins  class,  for  the  most  part,  are  located 
in  the  distinctly  fkrming  sections  in  the  cen- 
trsl  and  southwestern  parts  of  the  Ptate. 
About  half  of  the  towns  in  the  mountain  coun- 
ties at  the  ilorth  end  eoutheastishow  declines. 
The  area  devoted  to  fanning  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks  and  the  Catskills,  however,  has  always 
been  limited,  and  hill  county  agriculture  is 
prnha'ily  as  prosperous  now  as  it  ever  was. 
Furthermore,  these  counties,  in  recent  years, 
heve  come  to  depend  largely  for  their  support 
upon  the  tourist  and  the  sportsman. 


CRASOSa   IN  THB  BURAb  POPtTLATIOll  Ot   .VKW  YORK 

oomimasD  BToaoonavswoaovvaorooviim. 


Urban  population  increased  in  all  divisions 
at  a  rate  varying  from  4  per  cent,  in  the  cen- 
tral to  17  per  cent,  in  the  metropolitan  dis 
trict  during  the  five  years  from  1 HOO  to  1905. 
On  the  other  han<l,  the  rural  population,  al- 
though for  obvious  reasons  increasing  in  the 
metropolitan  district  and  on  Long  Island,  has 
merely  held  its  own  in  the  lake  counties,  and 
decreased  in  the  four  other  districts  in  which 
the  largest  rural  population  is  located,  eo  that 
the  rhritipes  in  these  two  general  divisioir;  of 
population  show  an  increase  of  12.4  per  cent, 
in  the  urban  population  and  a  deduM  of  3.6 
per  cent  in  the  rural  population  of  the  State. 

HOT  X  TBHPOnABT  OOHDITIOX. 

Unfortunately,  the  decline  in  rural  popu- 
lation here  shown  cannot  be  explained  aa 
merely  a  temporary  manifestation.  The  re- 
turns for  rural  communities  in  1890  and  in 
1900  compared  with  those  of  1880  and  lS9n 
show  increasing  areas  of  decreased  popula- 
tion. Moreover,  if  a  wider  period  of  time  be 
taken  for  comparison  it  appears  that  commu- 
nities having  less  than  2,000  inhabitants  in 
1905  reported  a  total  of  about  600,000  inhab* 
itants  in  that  year  compared  with  approxi- 
mately 825,000  in  1860,  a  decrease  of  about 
25  per  cent,  in  forty*five  years. 

Decrease  in  population,  however,  is  not 
confined  to  the  distinctly  rural  communitiea. 
The  aggregate  poi)ulation  of  all  eommunitiee 
having  less  than  10.000  inhabitants  was  lesa 
in  WiOo  than  in  1900.  These  comrauniti^ 
together  copiprise  more  than  helf  the  total 
population  of  the  Stnle  ontaide  of  New  York 
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City.  They  contained  an  aggregate  of  1  !M. 
1*27  inhabitants  in  HfOO.  and  hwi  '2. Os.!. ;!:{;{ 
io  1906.  The  country  diatricts,  villages,  towns, 
and  amall  eiti«e  thus  sustained  a  loss  of 
110.S04  popnlation,  or  n  percent.  It  must 
not  be  overlooked  that  the  period  covered  is 
bnt  fi  ve  years,  or  half  the  usaal  eensni  period. 
Therefon^.  t!ie  decline  liere  indicated  for  tlio 
rural  and  partly  rural  population  of  New 
York  is  significantly  large.  .Ml  the  groups 
above  10.000  population  show  ssul  staiiiial  in 
crease.  Classification  by  size  of  community 
may  be  thus  aiiminariMd : 

OommmimMW>JtrlO|OOOpopiJ*ttondwcr«iMed  S  per  cent 
OoanavnltlM  from  lOyiDOO  to  UXMHO  popototton  tacMMed 

Oooummitlw  ovar  MMW  popolatloo  InereMvd  UU  per 
ecat. 

The  proportion  of  the  total  contributed  by 

the  different  clnssrs  also  suggests  tlu*  declin- 
ing proportionate  importance  of  the  smaller 
communities  and  the  increasing  importance 
of  large  cities : 


ClMsUtestloii  of  oommnnitifie. 

Proportion  in 
different  oImms. 

ttOBk 

".5 
12.7 
M 
7.6 
4.0 
4  ( 
8.4 
4M 

8.7 
i&l 

a.4 

2.0 
.3.1 
M 

Tot*l  

inri.;i 

1(10.0 

SOME   FACTORS   IV   RrRAI,  NEW  YORK's  DECLINE. 


What  is  the  cause  of  the  decline  in  the  popu- 
lation of  rural  New  York,  the  evidence  of 
which  persists  throughout  the  analysis  of 
county,  town,  and  community  ?  The  effect 
of  the  agricultural  depression  in  a  State  which 
is  well  adapted  to  agriculture  l;a.s  ahcn  ly  '  n-n 
briefly  pointed  out.  It  should  be  renieinbered. 
alsQ,  that  the  geographic  position  of  the  city 
of  New  York  is  surh  that  in  the  natural  course 
of  events  the  rich  and  populouB  counties  along 
the  Hudson  and  through  the  central  parts  of 
the  State  could  bi'  profitably  employed  in  sup- 
plying the  material  needs  of  the  city.  The 
State  of  New  York  is  able  to  supply  the  me- 
tropolis with  the  greater  part  of  the  fruit, 
poultry  products,  grain,  and  other  st.iples  nat- 
urally required  by  a  city  of  the  size  and  loca- 
tion of  New  York.  Instead  of  this,  the  State 
has  become  a  great  highway.  Five  trunk 
linee  of  railroad  traverse  it,  carrying  from  the 
Ne»r  iMid  F»r  West  itU  manner  of  .supplies  at 


such  low  rates  of  transportation  tiiat  it  hardly 
tnatters  how  great  the  distance  or  how  perish 
able  the  product.  Foodstuffs  are  deIiv;M-cd 
in  New  York  pniinpi  v  at  prices  witli  which 
the  farmers  of  tl.<'  State  fiini  it  (lifTuM!  t  to 
compete.  In  this  manner  tlie  inhabitants,  of 
the  rural  communities,  so  far  as  relates  to  tlie 
great  staples,  are  pract irally  jumped  ovei'.  and 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  tiint  they  find  only 
a  precarious  living  from  products  for  which 
tliiMe  is  Imt  a  limited  Icrnl  tnaiket.  Kveu 
from  that  restricted  Held  many  have  lieen 
driven  out  by  the  same  process..  In  New 

England,  the  decline  in  agriculture  ha.s  been 
to  some  extent  offset  by  manufacturing  enter- 
prises in  rural  communities,  but  rural  New 
York  does  not  generally  apply  thia  remedy. 

THB  QtrBSTlOX  OF  SMALL  PAKILIKS. 

Tlie  <lecrease  in  the  proportion  of  children, 
about  wliK'h  so  much  has  been  sai  l  of  late, 
may  bo  another  factor  of  much  iujportance 
in  accounting  for  the  decline  of  population 
in  rural  New  York.  The  small  or  childless 
household  is  obviously  poorly  equipped  to 
make  good  the  loss  resulting  from  the  drain 
of  emigration.  Unfrirtunately.  no  detailed 
age  tables  by  counties  have  been  published 
by  the  fe<1eral  census  since  1860.  X^ensus 
age  statistics  are  now  published  in  detail  only 
for  Statt  »  and  large  cities,  and  thus  no  satis- 
factory comparison  of  the  change,  if  any,  in 
the  proportion  of  young  children  to  tlie  whole 
population  is  possible  for  counties  or  groups 
of  counties.  In  order  to  obtain  somti-ii|^t 
ti[ion  this  important  branch  of  the  subject, 
the  writer  soh'cteil  Otsego  and  Putnam  as  typ- 
ical rural  counties  of  New  York,  'i  hey  are 
widely  separated  geographically,  and-'  hdvto 
shown  small  change  in  population  fur  a  lohg' 
period,  lie  then  personaiiy  counted  the  num- 
ber of  native  white  children  under  tin  yeAM 
of  ago  rejiorted  on  tlie  fi-deral  census  sched- 
ules of  lUOU  from  the  two  counties  of  Otsego 
and  Putnam,  in  order  to  make  an  tLCCUtaUi 
comparison  with  the  number  recorded  In 'tbfr 
census  report  of  1660. 

The  proportion  of  young  children  in  botli- 
of  these  counties  decreased  almost  exac^ 
one-third  in  forty  years.  (.)tsego  and  Tutnatr^ 
were  include<l  in  the  '28  counties  to  which 
attention  has  been  elsewhere  called,  reportitig 
less  population  in  HM).')  tlian  nt  some  previous 
census.  Conditions  in  ail  these  counties  are 
similar,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  change  in 
projiortion  of  children  so  marked  in  the  two 
counties  teste>l  has  occurred  to  about  the 
same  extent  in -the  other- 26,   fn'  I860;  th4) 
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total  wbtte  population  of  tho  2S  t-nnnt:>'s  in 
the  proup  was  1.120.066,  of  which  280,501, 
or  2.')  per  cent.,  were  children  under  ten  years 
of  Hge,  and  in  1900,  \Mth  a  totfti  white  popo* 
lation  of  1 /-Ti.'.fiDS.  if  tli'-  proporfirin  c?tftb- 
Usbed  in  (  Uso^o  and  Puiuam  be  tMnployed, 
th«  anmber  of  children  was  206,302  (16.7 
per  cent.^.  TIjus,  although  the  population  of 
these  counties  increased  115,6;i2  in  forty 
jMra,  the  population  under  ten  years  of  ag« 
probably  dftrreiisMil  7l,l';o.  It,  must  l  e  re- 
membered that  these  fi;;;ures  conoeruing  de- 
ereaae  in  children  are  bued  merely  upon  teat 
cases.  T\w  ini[>rpssion.  howov<'r,  prdihiritl 
by  dose  inspection  of  the  federai  census 
•diednlw  of  1900  for  New  York  counties  in 
the  distinctly  rural  class  is  that  there  is  a 
great  preponderance  of  elderly  or  very  old 
per»ou8.  There  are  many  schedules  (each 
•ebedule  contains  approximately  one  hundred 
names)  which  do  not  record  even  one  infanL 


Mioi»ORTio?f  or  WHITE  cnii.r>RE>  uxokr  tes  ykaks  ok 

AOS  IK  OTSKaO  AHO  PUTKAM  COCMIKA,  1M&-19U0. 
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IMMin  RATION". 

There  is  a  feature  of  the  population  prob- 
Iflm  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  also  in 
Massachusetts,  perhaps  as  serious  a.'?  tliose 
which  have  been  discussed  in  the  pn-ceding 
pages,  bat  which  the  figures  of  the  census, 
floftling  incri'ly  with  tntal  popnl.iti' *n.  do  not 
reveal.  While  the  number  of  inhabitants  of 
a  county  or  a  town  may  be  stationary,  or  even 
increusiiij;.  at  loast  ti'inporary  ilftt'rioration  in 
the  stock  may  be  actively  in  progress.  The 
sturdy  men  and  women  who  haTO  made  the 
community,  and  who  have  contributed  in  such 
large  measure  to  the  success,  not  only  of  New 
York  City,  but  of  the  States  of  the  West  and 
the  Southwest,  may  be  drifting  rapi«ily  away, 
while  their  places  are  taken  by  foreigners 
of  all  nationalities,  who,  whntover  their  fu- 
ture usefulness  may  be.  are  not  at  presfut  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  institutions 
created  by  the  native  stock. 

Tk9  Ifdera)  Cessna  interstata  migration 


statistics  tend  to  con6rm  this  conclusion.  In 
1900.  the  number  of  New  Yorkers  who  left 
the  State  to  settle  elsewhere  exceeded  the 
number  of  natives  of  other  States  who  re- 
moved to  New  Yolk  l>y  "s^.t.OOO.  Tlie  V-al 
ance  of  interstato  migration  is  heavier  against 
New  York  than  agaiiiKt  any  other  State.  On 
tliO  ftthor  Imml.  tlie  nuniltcr  of  "aliens"  in 
creased  about  40  per  cent,  in  thirteen  years, 
and  most  of  tbi*  unnaturatiiad  increase  lln- 
gerod  in  thf»  ni>'tro|>olis. 

While  a  few  of  the  causes  of  the  decline  of 
population  in  New  York  are  easily  pointed  out 
in  a  larpi  T  scnsp  tb«'  suhject  i.s  undoubtclly 
cuQ&ected  with  the  social  changes  in  progress 
in  this  country,  the  end  of  which  we  cannot 
foresee.  It  may  even  prove  to  1  «<•  t  rue  that  de- 
clinc  in  tho  rural  population  of  tho  Eastern 
States  will  be  a  matter  of  no  consequence  in 
tho  future  economic  adjustment.  Possibly 
we  should  concede  that  New  York  State  would 
be  even  more  pro8|>eroU8  than  at  present  if 
the  rural  inhabitants  should  all  concentrate  in 
large  cities  or  migrate  to  the  wheat  fi.  lds  av.<\ 
dairy  farms  of  tho  West  with  which  they 
cannot  compete  at  home. 

This  virw  mav  ^  mrrr-t  in  tlieorv.  but  it 
will  be  long  before  the  average  native  Ameri- 
can is  sufficiently  catholic  to  accept  it.  It  will 
hi^  \"n'^.  a:>o.  l  efo'.e  he  will  view  with  eqna 
nimity  another  possibility  (much  more  likely 
to  be  realised) ;  our  rural  communities  in  the 
East  may  not  decrease  materially  in  popula- 
ticni,  but  continue  to  undergo  a  steady  and 
rapid  change  of  race,  by  which  the  ambitious 
and  self-reliant  native  stock, — seeking  larger 
opportunity  for  success, — will  be  entirely  s-ip 
planted  on  the  farm  by  foreigners  of  the  na- 
tionalitiee  now  coming  to  our  shorsa  in  such 
numbors. 

U  may  be  that  the  future  holds  in  store  for 
New  York  and  her  sister  States  of  New  Bng- 
land,  with  which  she  is  so  clogoly  identified 
by  race,  history,  and  location,  such  e^nomic 
changes  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  spirit  of  their 
institutions  will  give  place  to  a  new  ideal,  re 
suiting  from  a  composite  of  the  Irish,  German, 
Italian,  Scandinavian,  Hitttgarian.  and  Rnn- 
sian  .Tt'w,  and  doulitless  wo  should  be  br(^ 
enough  to  admit  that  the  new  civilization  may 
prove  to  be  better  than  thn  old.  Such  change, 
as  the  years  pass^  nuy  be  an  evolution,  but  it 
will  be  bard  to  convince  a  New  Yorker  of  the 
old  slock  that  the  land  which  his  forefathers 
discovered,  settled,  and  made  proeperous.  and 
in  which  were  founded  the  inytitnticns  so  doar 
to  bis  race,  has  not  reached  its  best  develop- 
ment under  hia  ideals. 
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MICHAEL  DAVITT,  THE  IRISH  PATRIOT. 


MICHAEL  DAVITT,  wliom  the  Lon.Inn 
7Vmf.T  characterizes?  as  "  probably  the 
most  resolute  and  implacable  enemy  of  the 
connection  between  Great  Britain  nn<l  Ireland 
that  has  appeare«l  in  mo<lern  time,"  died  in 
Dul'lin,  on  May  ."^O,  at  the  age  of  sixty  yfirs. 
He  was  born  in  County  Mayo,  of  humble  par- 
entage. One  of  the  boy's  earliest  recollec- 
tions was  of  his  father's  eviction  from  liis 
little  farm  for  the  non-payment  of  rent.  The 
family  havingmigrated  to  Lancashire,  Michael 
found  employment  in  a  cotton  mill,  where  an 
accident  deprived  him  of  his  right  arm.  Later, 


he  was  eniployed  as  an  assistant  mail-carrier, 
as  newsboy,  and  a.s  printer's  devil.  Wlienhe 
was  nineteen  years  of  age  he  joined  the  Fe- 
nian Brotherhood,  in  which  he  soon  rose  tea 
position  of  prominence. 

Having  Ix'cotiio  invfOved  in  some  of  the 
Fenian  conspiracies  that  came  to  light  in 
1.S70.  Davitt  was  arresteil  on  a  charjje  of 
"treason  felony."  was  tried  before  Chief 
Justice  Cockburn,  and  convicted  by  a  jury. 
He  was  sentenced  to  fifteen  years'  pennl 
8ervitu<le,  but  after  servinj;  nearly  half  his 
sentence  was  released  on    ticket  of  leave." 
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In  tlic  mcantinu",  his  niotlier,  \\-\\'\  tl;mii:h  of 
Irish  descent,  had  been  born  iu  the  United 
States,  had  settled  in  Scranton,  Pa.  After 
his  relt  risi'  fnun  prison,  Michaol  inailf  liis 
way  to  this  country  and  began  an  agrarian 
agitation  which  was  soon  followed  by  the 
organization  of  tlie  Land  League  under  the 
leadership  of  Charles  Stewart  ParnelL  The 
incendiary  speeches  that  he  made  at  this  time 
in  Ireland  and  in  the  L'nited  States  led  to 
the  recfiH  of  his  "tickft  of  leave"  and  his 
reimpriaoiaaiat.  llu  was  reiiust'J  iu  1.SH2, 
but  was  prosecuted  the  following  year  for  se- 
ditious speeches  and  again  inipfisone  1  for  a 
three  months'  term.  While  ho  was  still  a  con- 
vict he  was  elected  to  Parliament,  bnt  was 
held  disqualified  l.y  statute.  Later,  lio  de- 
clined the  offer  of  several  Nationalist  scats 
on  tliegronnd  that  he  could  not  conscientiousp 
ly  taki"  tlu^  oath  of  anc^'iaucc.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  he  bccanio  a  convert  to  the 
single-tax  theory  of  Henry  George.  Iiater, 
ho  accepted  a  seat,  but  resigned  in  1899  as  a 
protest  against  the  Boer  war. 


Davitt  was  a  journalist  and  an  orator  of 
real  ability.  Wlialever  may  be  said  of  the 
course  of  action  that  led  to  his  repeated  im- 
{u  isontnents,  the  purily  of  his  motives  lia<? 
never  been  impeached.  Ue  served  his  cause 
faithfully,  and  was  ever  ready  to  join  with 
those  who  Jiad  been  his  bitterest  enemies  in 
any  movement  that  promised  tlie  independence 
of  his  country.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  W.  T. 
Stead: 

Iu  him  file  love  for  lii^i  fellow-man  dwelt  like  n 
couMumiug  fire.  With  the  teudernenH  of  »  woman 
be  nattsd  the  counige  of  a  lion.  A  more  indotniUible 
man  never  stood  in  tliedock  or  defied  the  ooostitatMl 
authorities  from  his  plaos  in  Parliament.  As  tbe 
Father  of  the  Land  Lesgtie  biscM«er  rscalb  Lowdl'ii 
familiar  lines : 

**  Bach  »arncfit  nature**  are  the  flerjr  pith. 

The  compart  nncletis  round  whicli  •«y*tffni«i  jrrnw; 
Maw  after  maaa  becumtM  impired  therviriUu 
And  vhlrlfl  tmpnsiiatB  wltii  tb«  eeatral  glow.'* 

AliTce  in  British  prifwin  anil  in  thu  IIou^v  of  r.-in- 
monH,  on  IrtHh  hilltddes  and  ou  the  tNittle-i>carred 
veldt,  Michael  Davitt  was  ever  the  fearless  champiao 
of  tbe  weak  and  the  opprssied. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  .POLITICAL  SOCIALISM. 

BY  W.  D.  P.  BLISS. 


SOCIALIriT  political  successes,  at  first 
•iglit^  do  not  seem  to  stay.  While 
around  tho  world  political  socialism  steadily 
grows,  in  any  particular  country,  city,  or 
electoral  division  where  it  has  attained  either 
a  majority  or  partial  success  it  is  upwally  fol- 
lowed in  the  next  election,  or  at  least  in  two 
elections,  either  by  defeat  or  by  a  marked 
diminution  in  its  vote.  Very  nirely  does  a 
•Socialist  party  win  tliree  succesfiive  elections. 
Few  elected  .Socialist  ofBceholders  ever  reach 
a  second  term. 

!n«tanc<"s  of  this  are  numerous.  Tn  Haver- 
hill and  iJiocktoQ  in  Massachusetts,  and  iu 
the  few  extern  towns  and  cities,  which  have 
eler-tf-il  Socialist  mayors  or  couufilor?;,  tlie 
seats  have  nut  been  held  after  an  election  or 
two.  Upon  similar  lines,  the  Public  Owncr- 
sliip  may i.r  of  C'liieago  did  not  carry  his  pro- 
gramme in  the  second  election.  It  was  prob- 
ably the  moat  fortunate  thing  for  Mr.  Hearst, 
and  perhaps  for  his  party,  tliat  lie  was  counted 
out  iu  New  York.  ^Vhat  permanent  result 
upon  Toledo's  legtsIaUon  was  left  by  ber 
**€}olden  Rule**  mayor?  In  far-away  Aus* 


tralia,  Mr.  Watson's  socialistic  Labor  ministry 
held  office  only  four  months.   Tbe  Belgian 

Socialist  parly,  whidi  lias  come  nearer  t"  a 
legislative  majority  than  that  of  any  European 
country,  last  year  lost  votesv  The  Soeislist 
members  of  the  Swiss  National  Council  were 
reduced  iu  the  last  election  from  six  to  two. 
What  has  been  accomplished  by  the  more  than 
si.xty  eight  Socialist  mayors  wlie)  liave  be<>n 
elected  in  France?  If  the  recent  elections  show 
a  steady  growth  of  political  socialism  in  France, 
as  is  true  also  in  Germany,  in  this  country,  and 
elsewhere,  it  must  be  remeinlx  ri-d  tliat  in  %\\ 
these  countries  the  Socialis-ts  are  tjiiU  a  mi- 
nority party.  Socialism  seems  to  grow  until 
it  has  a  c}ian<'*'  to  show  its  hand,  and  then  it 
appears  to  disappoint  and  to  fail. 

But  let  no  conservatire  or  individualist 
tlniw  too  speedy  a  conrhision.  A  movement 
may  saSer  setback,  not  because  its  cause  is 
weak  or  its  claims  false,  but  because  it  is  so 
strong  and  its  1  cvtinirs  .so  va.st  that  it  cannot 
bo  put  iu  operation  iU  a  day.  It  is  a  small 
cause  that  triumphs  in  a  small  way.  A  world- 
movement  must  have  its  beat  and  coamie 
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xbyihiD.    No  nan  eyer  saw  a  tide  come  in. 

One  cnii  Imt  sop  waves  that  aflvancr'  .in<I 
hesitate  ami  lireak  and  roil  up  the  san«l  anti 
then  scamper  back  to  meet  the  next  ad  van* 
cing  wave.  L<>t  no  ritio  of  socialism  mistake 

a  wave  for  the  ocr;in. 

"  TITE   SOCIALIST   rAUTV    If   NOT  SOCIALISM." 

Bat  we  can  iearn  from  these  waves.  8o- 
eiatists  tlieniselves  are  continaally  mistaking 

the  wavo  fur  tlit;  oc«'!in.  The  Socialist  party 
is  nut  KiK-iulisin.  Its  iuvariahle  defeats  after 
local  8JICCCSSC8  aro  inevitaljlc  and  to  be  ex- 
|>.'.  t.Mi  Tlio  entlaiKiastic  Socialist  voter  who 
liaa  h«'Ijn>d  carry  his  CHndidato  to  success, 
knowing  suuiething  and  dreaming  more  of 
the  greatness  of  socialism,  expects  his  Tic« 
tcrioiis  chatnpion  to  do  great  things.  Rut 
wiiai  can  a  Socialist  njayur  or  councilor,  or 
•▼en  a  Socialist  cabinet,  do  to  change  an 
economic  and  legal  system  which  has  taken 
centuries  to  build  ?  An  anarchist  can  per- 
haps destroy  in  a  day  ;  but  a  Socialist  cannot 
change  cxc<"pt  throu^^li  ^i'ow,  tedious,  uncertain 
process  of  law.  Meanwhile,  his  ardent  and 
change-hungry  constituency  first  doubts,  then 
suspects,  jverhaps  accuses  ;  and  at  the  next 
election  the  party  is  defeated,  (hough  social- 
ism goes  steadily  on. 

The  English  Fa)>ians  liavo  a  saying  that 
you  cannot  do  much  for  snrinli.sni  till  you  get 
over  your  socialism.  It  mki-a  time  for  a  na- 
tion to  get  over  its  socialism.  an<l  most  conn* 
tries  have  nf>t  Vft  done  so.  (iertnany.  France, 
and  Belgium  have  at  present  a  bad  attack. 
In  the  United  States  the  attack  is  coming  on 

bravely.  In  .Australia  ami  N'l '.v  7<  aland  tliey 
are  somewhat  over  it.  in  Ureat  l^ritaiu  and 
in  Switserland  they  are  more  over  it  than  in 
any  other  Eurot'ean  countries.  Switzerland 
reduced  her  tSocialist  National  Councilors  from 
six  to  two  because  she  did  not  neett  them.  Her 
whole  National  ('ouncil  is  enacting  socialism. 
Her  cities  are  not  so  far  along.  (J real  llrit- 
ain's  rarlianient  has  only  one  party  Socialist 
because  it  has  some  eighty  tnoin  <  i  s  wlio  will 
vote  for  Socialist  meiisures.  Her  cities  are 
still  farther  along.  The  world  is  getting  on. 
ThMe  Socialists  who  threw  l)omli8  in  Barce- 
lona, raise  wild  cries  in  Turin  and  Milan, 
demonstrate  in  Vienna  and  Budapest,  organ- 
ize riots  in  Moscow  and  Odessa,  collect  statis- 
tics in  I?erlin,  throw  epithets  in  Paris,  carry 
red  Hags  in  London,  pack  monster  hails  m 
New  York  and  Chicago,  are.  after  all,  in  the 
main  l>ut  Sociali.'it  infants  '  ctying  in  the 
night  and  with  no  language  hut  a  cry.  ' 
Their  socialism  is  inarticulate,  though  it  has 


a  use.   Ohler  |K>ople  hurry  to  satisfy  the  rsal 

needs  of  cryiuir  infants.  Thinyrs  arc  done  ; 
infants  grow  up.  When  socialism  comes  of 
age  it  is  less  noisy*  bat  more  effeetive.  It 
does  things  for  itself. 

THK  LABOKR  MOTBIIBNT. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  Socialist  politics  are 
but  one  ])hase  or  manifestation  of  a  growing 
life,  mightier  and  vaster  than  any  party.  It 
is  not  revolutionists  who  make  revolutions, 
licvolutionisls  raise*  revolts,  and  when  the  re- 
volts aie  put  down  evolution  steps  in  and 
brings  abont  what  the  revolutionists  desire. 
It  is  a  delicate  |K>int  in  historical  analysis  to 
determini*  just  how  inucli  is  contributed  to 
evolution  by  defeated  revolts.  The  Socialist 
party  is  the  jtarty  of  revolt,  and  is  nereesary 
an  1  has  its  place,  but  the  variuus  and  chang- 
ing parties  of  eocislteitie  evolution  are  the  party 
that  does  tlmiL's,  tlic  I'lirtv  </  Revolution. 

We  have  sunmiarized  in  the  accompanying 
table  the  present  growth  of  Socialist  votes^ 
Socialist  representatives  in  national  legisla- 
tures, and  the  StH-ialist  press  in  the  different 
countries  of  the  world.  Details  are  given  in  tlie 
notes.  See  in  the  colniiin.s  nf  p(>rcentago  how 
Socialist  voters  are  entitleil  to  more  represent- 
atives than  they  get.  Even  so  the  figures  are 
suggestive.  Vet  socialism  ismoro  than  tiiessw 
It  is  not  Will  Thorne,  the  one  avowed  Mar.x- 
ist  Socialist  in  the  British  rarliaFO'-nt,  who  is 
significant,  buttheforty-twoothei  '{ipurtunist 
Socialists,  manv  of  thctn  avnwi  d  1  iidepen<lent 
Labor  men,  and  periiaps  quite  as  much  the  still 
forty  more  Liberal  and  Radical  members  who 
will  vote  with  tln'in  -  in  ic  'st  Sn.'inlist  measures. 
Thee©  eiglity-thnn;  votes  in  Knglaud's  Tar- 
liament.signify  vastly  more  than  many  times 
eighty-three  standanis  of  ]irrmature  revolt  in 
the  streets  of  Madrid  or  in  the  defiles  of  the 
Caucasus.  The  immedii^  tigniUcanee  of  po* 
litK  ul  socialism  18  what  it  compels  other  par- 
ties to  do. 

WHAT  SOriALISU  HAS  ACTUALLY  DONK. 

S'l  !•  how  the  tiile  runs  in  this  respect.  So- 
cialism is  to-day  i>oIiticaliy  a  minority  party 
in  every  p^uropean  country,  yet  what  is  it  do- 
ing? In  A  istria  it  has  hrought  the  proud 
house  oi  ilaps]>urg  to  bend  the  knee,  ami  com- 
pels Francis  Joseph  to  fight  side  by  side  with 
the  Sill  i;d  Detnoi-rats  t<)  force  universal  suf- 
frage from  the  Liberals.  Tu  Italy  it  has  na- 
tioonlissed  the  railroads  and  written  more  than 
one  progressive  hill  in  the  legislation  of  a  new 
advanced  Italy.  In  Switzerland  it  shapes  the 
national  policy  and  rules  many  cities.   In  Qer- 
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many  it  has  almost  captured  tlie  empire,  and 

is  driving  the  ('onservatives  to  a  des|>erate  ef- 
fort to  further  limit  a  suffrage  already  unjust 
to  the  proletariat.  In  France  ithaselected  1,200 
municipal  ((nuicilors,  compels  ill  national 
Deputies  to  call  themselves  Socialists  of  some 
sort,  and  stalks  its  way  into  cabinets  and  gives 
tbem  ministerial  portfolius.  In  Belgium  it  has 
com|M>l!e(l  the  Conservatives  to  insure  the 
unemployed,  and  to  enact  some  of  the  most 
ad^aiioed  l^i^lation  in  the  world  outside  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  In  tlieso  two 
countries  it  is  creating,  in  the  first,  a  cooper- 
ative commonwealth,  while  in  die  latter  it  has 
almost  done  so.  In  f treat  Britain  it  enters 
Parliament,  dominates  municipal  policy,  makes 


of  London,  in  some  respects,  the  greateet 

Socialist  city  of  the  world,  puts  John  Burns 
into  the  cabinet,  and  makes  King  Edward 
say:  '<We  are  all  Socialists  now.**  In  the 
United  States  ?  Senator  Ilanna,  just  before 
his  death,  declared  the  future  to  lie  between 
socialism  and  the  Repulilican  p>arty.  If  the 
Democratic  party  wins  for  a  while  it  will  be 
by  stealing;  the  socialigtie  thunder. 

In  a  wholly  different  line  of  advance, 
socialism  is  compelling  capitaliste  to  become 
philanthropists,  and  employers  to  purchase  a 
temiK>rary  truce,  by  introducing  industrial 
betterment  The  Party  of  Bvolntion  is  tlie 
Tarty  of  Revolution,  and  evolotimiary  revoltt- 
tion  rules  the  world  to*day. 
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(«)  ItftHlv*  l^rtr  Socialists  and  SO  Indepuident  8o- 
daltota.  bestdea  US  BocUlist  Radkmto. 

(«)  IntlwMiMntBlafUlatiinBorAmferiaaiidHiiiifary. 

<<)  In  l«M,  elecUons  wen  Md  la  half  ths  •toetwal 
dlstHctm  and  aas,m  SoclaUatrntas  mn  polled. 

U)  The  portion  of  the  total  electorate  comepooding  to 
the  proportion  of  Labor  members  In  the  AaetmUan 
fedtTiil  Hnnse  of  ReprpHpntatlvcs  to  tlir  total  member^ 
Fhip.  The  Au.Htrallan  Lut>or  i«vrty  i."  prfvc  Ucallya Social- 
ist party. 

(#)  LalK)r  mf>tn)MTH  <-li-cti'il  to  the  federal  Hniiw  of 
Ropresietitatives.  In  the  sei>.\nite  A iistriiUiiii  ^lalc  leKii*- 
latim-!*  there  are  nmiiy  ih'Ti'  I.iiImh-  rei>resentfttivi's,  ;M 
In  Queen^laiiil  Blone.Si'iin  Ni  w South  \Viili  i«,lJ<ln  Vlflr)ria. 

(0  The  portion  of  the  ehM  fornte  rnrresiKindinft  to  the 
proportion  of  entimnted  ."^K-iali-it  memlH-n«  In  the  House 
to  the  t4»tal  membcrsihip.  AlmoHt  all  parties  in  New  Zea- 
land are  more  or  lenM^H-lalUtle. 

(x)  Tlio  portion  of  the  total  electorate  oorrespondlng to 
the  proportion  of  the  Labor  gnmp  tn  tlie  HoUO  Of  OoOk- 
mnn%  to  the  total  membership.   

(*)  In  the  Labor  icroup.  Of  thene,  only  one  (Will 
Thome)  was  ele<'ted  as  a  strict  Party  SoriallRt.  repre- 
aentlng  the  .Social  DeuKK-ratlc  Federation ;  but  7  be- 
loo8  to  the  Independent  Labor  partr«  which  is  expUdtlr 


Bortalictic,  and  13  mora  bshnt  to  flM  Labor  BapnsMtn- 
tkm  OoounttUOt  whieh  li  pnettoritr  swrtsllitle.  wklln 
8  mora  stlU  aie  VaUoii  m  fcanatte  ihrftnUrt*  ttirtod 
aoRadleals.  Of  tberesMlnlBvMIn  the  Lalwr  mmpkif 
any  am  not  eodnllotle  thojara  mora  fhaa  Iwilanced 
thosft%i4M»  tftvorfloelalM  ■memwss ssiwm the  LlbenUe. 
Irtoh  Pntontet8,nad  WatloMillrto.  ThonuhorlnPnrila. 
ment  favoring  nMwtgodaWit  we— w  to  pfcfcahiy  aeoi  iM 
100  than  43. 

{<)  Attendants  on  necrct  political  Soolallnf  meetlnjr«- 

(j)  Full  returns  of  the  last  election  are  not  yet  at  h^nd. 
In  liUM  the  enrolled  nienil«>rsliip  nf  the  "in  Isltoi  pOltl 
WHS  fM.KtV,  hut  this  lnclu<leil  ninny  non-voters. 

(h  Kstlmated.   A  Keneru'.  cli-r  tlon  ten*  hSM  ta 
but  the  returnw  are  not  yet  at  hand. 

it)  Estimated. 

{m,  The  portion  of  the  electorate  oorreapondlng  to  tlM 
prot>ortion  of  SoelalM  Dep«tlee  to  tte  wbotoaemlMrof 

Deputies. 

(n)  A<«  In  EnKland  candidates  mast  bear  the  eont  of  the 
eleetion,  .Sorinlist  randidates  were  nominated  only  In 
live  parliamentary  districts. 

(•)  Of  these,  77  are  daitleo.  The  larve  aunboi*  are  la 
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AN  APPEAL  TO  OUR  MILLIONAIRES. 


AN  iiQQfual  amount  of  attention  has  Leen 
Uiraeteil  during  tht>  past  month  to  the 
anonynidus  article  uudtT  this  title  wliii  li  ap- 
p«?tirs  la  iho  June  nuinWr  u:  tin;  A't/A  .iDirr- 
ieuH  /{friew.  The  wriliT.  WM(jsf  »ifjnatiire  is 
"X,"  is  annomuTnl  i.y  tln'  j/alilislu-rs  of  tin' 
SortJi  Amertcun  as  *•  the  most  profound  phi- 
loaopher  living  in  tho  United  States  to-day." 
In  hf^riiiiiiritr  his  "ntipeal,"  X  liarks  Ikii-Ic  Id 
a  warning  onco  uttered  by  Daniel  We  lister, 
who  deplored  the  tendency  of  laws  to  creato 
"a  rapid  accttiiinlaiidn  nf  pnjpcrty  in  .1  few 
liands"  and  advocatcil  "sucli  distribution  of 
property,  by  the  Iftws  which  rejnilate  its  trans- 
mission  and  alienation,  as  to  inU-rest  the  ^reat 
majority  of  society  in  the  support  of  the 
tiovernuient." 

Charge  that  this  -  rapid  accumulation  of 
projHjrty  in  n  fi  w  hands"'  ha»  hwu  tiie  result 
uf  iuimoral  and  iliegai  practict-s  are  so  com- 
mon that  they  are  taken  almost  as  u  matter 
of  courae.  X  cites  a  nnnibfr  "f  instances  to 
s})ow  (liat  such  acc-usaitons  are  receiving  cir- 
culation among  what  may  lie  termed  our  mid- 
dle clii^is,  ■■•  rrtiiipiDScd  of  those  wlio  nff  iiut 
rich  enough  to  be  envied  and  yet  who  are 
not  poor  enough  to  be  pitied."  He  calls 
upoD  the  millionaire  class 

to  tako  Jnto  ilntiifjlitfiil  i\n<\  can-ful  roiiHideration 
the  qu^ltuu  vvlifthcr  it  is  imt  iiuw  u>  tlit-ir  own  true 
int«reHt  to  join  mu  Ii  uf  tlicir  ft-lluw-cit iznis  ii>  Krc 
abnoluteljr  free  from  euvy  of  tbetr  wealth,  ami  abso- 
latdj  devoid  of  nuklnd  feelings  toward  them,  in  try- 
ing to  dincoverwhether  there  in  any  practical  niethcMl 
of  alleviatiiiK,  anil,  if  poHnible,  reniuviu^,  the  rapid- 
ly jfTowiiij;  dis.vAtl.sfaction  \Nitli  thi-ir  f<iiit iiiin-d  pos- 
Hesflion  uf  the  va»t6Unis  of  money  wliich  they  have 
either  thenmeWcsalMitracted  from  the  common  Ktore 
of  lUl  the  people  or  which  they  have  inherited  from 
anceAtont  who  had  ho  abntracted  th^m.  For  all  the 
pmiMTty  iif  H  frfc  imtinii  Im'Iuiik-*  to  )t>  liiluiliitHiits, 
and  whoever  abstractH  anything  from  it  must,  when 
ehallaagiBd,  prove  his  rlf  bt  to  what  be  bas  taken. 

▲BCSK  OF  THB  AVTOMOBILB  VKtriLiai!. 

In  the  following  forceful  passage.  X  lays 
bnrf>  one  of  the  hh  st  harmful  foibles  of  the 

<\merican  rich  lUiiu  : 

One  docB  not  wave  a  red  flag  in  the  face  of  a  bOll 
nnleiUi  he  hai«  good  reaitoua  fur  wi»hiiiu  to  intliitiu' 
the  boll;  hat,  uufurtuuataljr,  otir  milliouaireM,  and 
Mpeeially  their  Idle  and  degenersM  diUdten,  have 


been  flauutiiiK  their  money  in  the  faees  of  the  poor 
R«  if  actually  wishinL'  ;  ■  [llil^  llkl  tt.eni  to  that  in- 
Heiiiiate  rage  whicli  is  akii>  tu  iimdiiess  and  leadtt  "  to 
murder  and  the  breaking  up  of  laws."  In  the  Mweep 
of  a  great  eurreot*  It  is  tooliith  to  exaggerate  the  in- 
flueooe  of  a  small  rivulet  wblch  Joins  It,  but  let  us 
loriwtder  for  a  innnipnt  one  matter  of  very  minor 
inipurlAnce,  except  a.s  showing  an  apparent  actual 
denire  on  the  part  uf  the  rich  to  draw  uimu  theni- 
aelves  the  hatred  of  the  poor.   The  mntor-engine  is 
notooIyamostvaluablelQvratlonformaaypiirpoaea, 
but  it  offers  thoi>e  rich  enough  to  affonl  it  a  very  at- 
tractive mode  of  travel,  and  has  undoubtedly  not 
only  come  to  tttay,  i)ut  t<>  ituTi-iiM'  rapidly  in  use,  as 
itontriit.   When  cars  are  of  a  »ize  proportionwl  to 
the  widtii  of  til.-  highway  on  whiehtbey  run  and  are 
propelled  at  moderate  spesd*  tbcgr  are  used  without 
seriooB  danger  or  disoomfort  to  any  other  person 
lining  the  highway  or  living'  Wside  it,    Nolxjdy  has 
ever  been  hurtoriMsriuu»ly  annoyed  by  an  automobile 
of  proportionate  sise  going  at  ten  mllen  an  hour. 
But  the  rich  prefer  to  boy  immense  can  which  take 
atmoBt  all  of  a  narrow  stnet  or  road,  and  to  drive 
them  on  all  HtreetM  and  roodft,  narrow  or  wide,  at 
auch  Hpeed  as  imperils  the  lives  and  limb*  of  every- 
iKMly  in  their  path  ;  and  merely  for  their  own  setfiHh 
pleasure  they  afflict  the poor  and  their  childreu,  well 
or  in,  Itt  (lielr  wayidde  homes,  with  oBeuslve  nolae 
and  clatter,  and  more  offeusive  odor,  and  cover  them 
with  thick  layers  of  dnst,  rs  they  do  all  the  travelen* 
they  pax.4  ;  and  they  actually  kill  ot  lu-r  p«-oplc  oti  the 
highway  if  they  are  not  able  to  run  fast  enough  to 
e!M;a|ie  them,— and  then  tbs  great  ear  aiieeilti  away. 
Tlie  Sun,  of  Xew  York,  Tsported,  the  other  day,  the 
killing  i>f  two  aged  women  and  one  child:  on  an- 
other day  two  children  were  killed  ;  on  another  day 
one  child  wa.s  killed  and  a  2aU>ritig  mau  wiih  bia 
dinner-pail  on  bin  arm.   The  ntwnpapeni  this  morn- 
ing report  the  runuing  down  of  two  worklogmen 
on  their  way  to  work  and  a  Catholic  priest  00  his 
way  to  chnrrh.    Since  New  Year'B  IJay  theM-  tirt'iit 
car'j,  simply  for  the  i>1easureof  their  occupants,  iiave 
killed  more  (M-ople  on  t he  publlc hlghwayS than  WNO 
killed  in  the  war  with  .Spain. 

TlIK    HASIS   or   PKOFKKTY  KIOHTS. 

The  problem,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into 
this : 

Uiven  the  existing  dissatisfaction  of  what  in  pre- 
sumably a  majority  of  tlie  voters  with  the  vast  for- 
tunes which  have  recently  been  aceumulatsd,  what 

is  the  best  method  of  aH.><nnKin^  that  >I!'<content  and 
of  placing  the  laws  for  tlie  enjuyua-nt  and  inherit- 
ance of  pro|>erty  upon  such  reasonable  basia  as  will 
commend  themselves  to  the  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
eaaeleetorater 

In  attempting  a  aolntion  of  tihit  problem,  X 
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supgests  {"'.if  lianrilcBs  (\\|wrim(>nt  of  iii)|ilyin<jj 
a  practical  cihical  test  whereby  thu  nght- 
fnlnesa  of  every  man's  poeeeMions  may  be 
fairly  jii<lp'd.  Sik  Ii  a  t«'.st  wmiM  1k»  foumi  in 
a  fair  ami  reasonable  equivalent  of  service  to 
the  peoplo  for  the  money  withtlrawn  from  the 
pooj.Io.  Tukt\  for  illusinitioii.  tlio  salary  of 
the  President  of  tho  United  Stuto.s  : 

He  is  MppuMd  to  be  a  person  (>r  the  very  flmt  or* 
der,  alike  fn  diaraeter  and  iu  cnitucit  y,  and  equal  In 

botli  rt  siM'i  i  -  til  till' aMt'st  of  our  inillioniitri's :  ami 
he  '\>s  cliurKt^  with  Krave,  mult iforiii.  iiiiil  oiifr- 
ous  (liitlflB  as  CHii  titU  to  the  lot  of  any  living  man. 
Now,  for  a  man  of  that  high  order,  and  for  hiit  ex- 
elotlve  devotion  to  Much  engratixinit  and  far-reach- 
ing thitlen  ji>»  oHici"  onf.iiN,  tilt'  A  iiK'i'ii  iUi  ]if'0(>li', 
liy  their  c)iof*en  rvpri-xMiUi!  iv !uivt>  ailjiiilgcd  lifty 
thouMinil  dollars  a  year,  ami  the  (lefniyhiK  of  cer- 
tain expenses  incident  to  the  uflice,  to  be  a  fair  and 
reaeooaliTe  conipeuHatioa  for  hiA  htMtt  twrviee.  In 
other  wordii,  such  a  nmn  and  such  nervices  would 
lie  treatetl  in  nu  algehralc  formula  nis  (>()im1  to  Mty 
tholl'-anil  iliilhiiv  a  yc.u- aiul  t  In- ■  nit  lay  ii!  rt-ail)  im^n- 
tioued  ;  and  the  AnierifHu  {MMipU-  have  decided  that, 
in  Lord  Coleridge's  words  it  for  "tlieiceneral  ad- 
vantage" that  aoch  idiould  be  the  oompeniiatioii  of 
the  President'  of  the  United  States.  Why  nhould 
any  othiT  <ili?,en  either  wish  or  lie  pefrnidi'd  to 
withflraw  froin  the  conmtou  store  a  lar);er  atinual 
sum!'  A  man  gifted  with  exceptional  ability,  who 
hii«  devoted  many  years  of  his  life  to  perfecting  a 
meet  OHefnl  Invention,  comes  to  the  American  people 
ami  say^  :  *  I  Iwiv.'  ilN.-overed  somet hint;  which  will 
lie  greatly  Ik  yuur  jwlv iiuta>fe.  What  cotn(>ensa;ion 
ought  I  fairly  to  n>ceive  for  it?"  And  liu'  <  )ni,en 
representatives  of  tlie  petiple,  i^peHtcing  fur  tlieni, 
answer:  "It  Is  for  *tlie  ijenerai  advantage'  to  en- 
courage uiM»f ul  inveutIoaa»  and  therefore  if  we  lind 


your  invention  nsefnl  we  will  give  you  the  exclufdve 
rijrht  t.*)  the  profits  of  It  for  fourteen  yean*,  at  the 
end  iif  \\  hich  time  it  nhall  Utoiuc  jmblic  propertj'." 
A  person  with  very  unusual  ability  fur  initialing 
aii<l  uianaKinK  a  threat  induBtria)  enterprise,  or  a 
great  banking  house,  or  a  great  system  of  transpor- 
tation, or  a  ^rreat  department  store,  eomes  to  tlie 
American  jicciil,'  ami  says:  "I  wish  to  di'V.,t.-  iny- 
self  to  >Miir  M't  vitt'.  What  will  you  allow  ine  to 
withdraw  from  the  common  proj>erty  for  such  ner- 
vlce  t "  Fur  the  «ake  of  argument  only,  suppose  the 
American  people  in  their  generosity  answer  each  of 
tiles*'  ahle  n>en  :  *'  Well,  we  will  irive  you  as  nioeh 
as  we  (bjive  the  President  of  the  I'tiitetl  .Slates  ;  and, 
whia-  wi'oniy  ^ive  him  that  compensation  at  moftt 
fur  ei^fht  years,  we  will  ^ive  it  to  you  for  all  the 
active  years  of  your  life,  so  that  if  yon  live  fairly 
^Hl^  and  are  a  good  huHbandnuia  of  yourrocans  yon 
(MiKht  to  be  able,  faetndea  Uving  luzDrfotisly,  to  leave 
a  million  dollars  at  your  death,** 

AVitli  this  view  oruM'  ^'t-tierally  accepltHl, 
thore  will  be  no  piuclicul  difficulty,  says  X, 
in  framing  laws,  <*ither  State  or  feiJeml, 
"wLifli  w<iu!il  iiM]ii'si»  sTifli  a  sra!t'  rf  j>ro- 
gres^iivu  taxation  uu  both  iucoiiK  S  and  lulter- 
itnncesaa  wonM  diecoursge  the  ui>|TopriatioD 
l»y  any  man,  liyoiio  ovil  il(!vift'  ur  anoihcr.  of 
uticarnrd  millions  of  money  from  tlie  common 
jiiopt^riy  of  the  rommunity  :  and,  so  far  from 
BH<-h  laws  opi-ratiii;;  uiikiii'lly  or  iuirslily  up<iu 
our  Diilliuuaiivs  thcinst'iVi's.  tbfy  might  Im« 
f<»und  to  confer  upon  them  the  gteatost 
hie  l>enefit.  and  to  tliein  such  p<'a<-(>  atui 
happiness  as  IIk-v  ran  never  iMij.iy  whili*  hold 
•j\)r  fust  to  fortiuns  which  liie  majority  of 
their  fellow  UK  n  liavo  come  to  believe  lo  be 
'  tainted  money.' " 


THE  MUNICIPAL  SLAUGHTERHOUSES  OF  PARIS. 


/^NB  thing  that  the  Chicago  packing- hoase 

in vi'siigfttion  has  inmh'  clear  to  the  pui»- 
lic  mind  isi  that  municipal  regulation  im»  been 
an  utter  failnre  in  the  Chicago  stock  yanls. 
Tnder  the  rimuiiKtaiices,  it  is  only  natural 
that  Mayor  Dunne's  (suggestion  of  municipal 
slaughterfioaaes  ehoiitU  attract  much  atten- 
tion. ('hic'ft;;o.  however,  is  not  the  only  j^n-at 
city  that  is  ii<»\v  considering  this  proi)h'm. 
The  Loudon  County  Council  is  seriously  inter- 
ested iu  (he  <-sta]ilishuient  of  public  abattoirs 
in  ihi'  IJritisli  luetviipolis.  i-*  mily  awaitiiij; 
the  pat^saj.'!'  of  the  neci\v:>a;y  leL''islutioii  hy 
Parliament.  .Meiiilieis  of  tlie  (Miitu'il  leecntly 
visited  tlje  X'illette  sluii;;lilerhousi-s  (pf  I'aris, 
and  Were  evidently  much  iitipicsiied  by  what 
they  saw  there.  A  writor  in  tlie  WorUCt 
Work  and  iHay  (Londott),  Mr.  Frederic  Leea^ 


draws  an  interesting  comparison  between  the 

Luiulon  an<l  tlie  Paris  sysleiiis. 

The  Villette  slaughterhouses  an^  owned  ami 
operated  by  the  city  of  Paris  itself,  although 
tlie  cattle  market  connected  with  them  was 
erected,  in  1.n(>7.  I>y  a  private  company,  to 
which  the  manicipaliiy  granted  the  conceS" 
sioii  for  a  period  of  fifty  years,  during  which 
tiio  company  received  payment  by  annuities. 
One  other  great  municipal  abattoir  of  more 
riM^ent  construction  is  situateJ  in  the  \'augi- 
rard  ipiarter.  Private  sl.ni'j'hterhotises  have 
been  (lone  away  with  lu  i'aris  sinee  lSl!<. 
Tile  ins|ieetion  of  livestock  iu  the  n.arketis 
ea(Ti»'d  on  with  great  thoroughness  !  \  a  lu'-ire 
staff  of  Veterinary  surgeons,  or  their  assist- 
ants, attached  to  the  Prefecture  of  Police. 
There  is  a  daily,  and  in  some  cases  almost 
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hourly,  disinfection  of 
the  p^-ns  with  a  solu- 
tii>n  of  enu  tie  Juvl. 

The  si  a  uj?  liter- 
houses,  which  aro  solid- 
ly built  and  arranged 
on  a  fan-shaped  plan, 
arc  8e{uirated  intoequal 
groups  by  streets  which 
cross  at  right  angles. 
The  open  courtyards, 
in  which  the  oxen  are 
killed,  as  w^ell  as  the 
rooms  where  animals 
are  cut  up  and  dressed, 
ready  for  sale  to  the 
butchers,  are  carefully 
cemented,  the  grouud 
sloping  toward  a  cen- 
tral trough  whicli  leatis 
direct  to  the  drains. 
Then;  is  a  plentiful 
8upi>ly  of  water,  and 

Mr.  Lees  stales  that  the  whole  place  is  kept  so 
scrupulously  clean  that  toward  1  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  when  the  killing  is  over  for  the 
day  antl  buying  begins,  it  would  never  bo 
imagined  that  it  had  so  recently  been  the 
scene  of  the  slaughter  of  tliou»and»  of  animals. 
The  system  of  inspection  is  described  as 
follows  : 

A  f t4;r  each  carcaxH  has  l>een  di'CHsed  and  suH|>ended 
on  the  staiuU  with  .stout  iron  pegH.  which  can  be  .^eeu 
both  in.siile  and  out.side  each  fclutmlolr,  it  is  exatn- 
iiie<l  liy  one  of  the  iiunierou.s  insi)cctor>i  of  the  Pre- 
fecture of  Police,  vvlio,  on  llndin^  it  to  Ih'  sound  and 
of  Kuo<l  quality,  stanips  it  in  violet  ink  witli  the  let- 
tent  PP  (Prefecture  of  Police).  Should  he  find  that 
it  iH  diaeaMeU,  he  ininie(liat«-Iy  re|Mirt»i  the  matter  to 
his  superior  officer;  the  siH'cial  cart  which  collects 
unsound  meat  is  sent  around  ;  and  the  carcass  is  re- 
moved, either  t*)  l»e  renih-nsl  useles.s  for  hale  a,s  hu- 
man food  by  spriiikliiiK  it  with  iH-troleuni  or  tu  lie 
given  to  the.Iardiii  des  Plaiites  for  the  us»i  of  the 
wild  nninmls.  In  this  way,  not  a  single  ixiuiul  of 
nifat  is  ofTi-n-d  for  sale  in  Paris  wilhoiit  it  having 
Ijefii  examined.  H«'fore  cjich  car«-ass  leaves  the  abat- 
toirs the  ofticials  at  the  exit  l(M)k  to  see  that  it  is 
properly  .staiii|ied,  and  at  the  same  time  that  it  in 
weighed,  in  onler  to  claim  the  various  dues  which 
iiiUHt  immediately  l>e  paid  to  them.  Among  thcKc 
is  A  sum  of  two  francs  |>er  hundred  kilogrammes 
(AlK)Utf4.'iii  \H-r  tonj  which  is  name«l  the  "slaughtei^ 
house  tax,"  and  which  the  munici|»ality  m'Is  Hside 
for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  cost  and  mainte- 
nance in  a  gootl  state  of  rejwir  of  the  altaltoirs.  The 
total  amount  which  the  city  annunily  receives  from 
the  Villette  .slaughlerhou.si-s  is,  in  round  figures, 
i;i.*e,Ci<)0  (*»i«0,(lO(l).  A  good  deal  of  this  is  nutiirully 
represented  by  direct  dues  on  meat,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  sitmH  which  it  rec«'ive>«  from  other  wiurces 
ouuHtitute  uo  mean  {lart  of  its  revenue. 


UUINrBCTIKO  A  CATTLB-PEX  AT  VllXKTTK  MAJUUT,  PAHIH. 

SiiU>  iniiu.stries  similar  to  those  with  which 
we  are  fatiiiliar  at  the  Chicago  st<tck  yards 
aie  carried  on  inside  the  abattoirs,  and  tlieso 
all  contribute  to  the  budget  of  the  city  of 
Paris.  Monopolies  of  these  minor  trades  are 
solil  at  auction  to  the  liighest  bidders.  One 
firm  has  the  exclusive  right  of  buying  and 
]>rep.iriiig  the  material  out  of  which  sausage- 
skins,  violin  strings,  and  other  things  are 
nia  ie.  Another  fimis  its  profit  in  blood,  from 
which  it  extra<-ts  the  albumen.  A  third  man- 
ufactures artificial  manure.  A  fourth  makes 
a  specialty  of  leather.  The  administrative 
functions  are  divided  iK-tween  the  I'refecture 
of  the  .'-Seine  and  the  Prefecture  of  Police. 
The  duties  of  the  latter  consist  in  maintaining 
good  order,  in  seeing  to  the  salubrity  of  the 
premises  iu  general,  anvl  in  guarding  against 
fire. 

The  efficiency  of  the  system  of  insi>ection 
at  Paris  as  compared  with  that  of  London  is 
the  subject  of  enthusiaslii"  ct<miiieiit  by  Mr.' 
Lees,  in  Paris,  the  detection  of  disease  in 
meat  is  not  left,  as  it  is  in  London,  to  inex-' 
perience<l  slaughterers.  It  is  the  work  of' an 
ample  staff  of  properly  «)iialifie<l  in8(>ector8. 
It  is  impossible,  in  Paris,  for  meat  retailed  in 
stores  to  escajH^  iii8|)ection,  as  it  so  frequently 
does  in  London.  In  fact,  the  London  system 
has  broken  down,  and  the  insjiectors  have  had 
to  shift  their  re.spom<iljility  to  the  slaughter- 
house foreman,  because  it  was  practically  itii- 
possible  for  them  to  examine  every  animal 
slaughtered.  The  stalls  i>f  insfM-ctors  are  not 
large  enough  to  cope  with  the  task. 
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THE  TRIUMPHANT  PROGRESS  OF  RUSSIAN  DEMOCRACY* 


THK  final  triumph  of  democratic  prinei- 
pk'B  in  Russia  as  fDresliadnwril  1  y  cur- 
rent events  is  being  accepted  by  a  largu  part 
of  tb«  European  periodical  prem  aa  a  wholly 
unexpecli'd  po!iti(  al  drveloiiment.  K«  «ni  ol»- 
servers  of  Kussiau  history,  botb  in  Russia  and 
in  tills  country,  however,  have  for  years  been 
looking  for  the  decline  of  the  Uonianov  power 
and  the  advent  to  particii)ati(>n  in  the  govern* 
ment  by  the  mass  of  the  people.  One  of  the 
keenest  students  of  Russian  c(»nditions  in  this 
country,  himself  a  Russian  by  birth  (Mr.  Her- 
man Rosenthal,  who  has  more  than  once  con- 
tributed to  these  pages),  reminds  us  thatas  tax 
liiick  as  the  oar!v  sixties  of  th(*  past  rcntnry 
the  establislimeut  of  a  Husiiiun  pnrliament  was 
diseuised  at  congresses  of  both  nobles  and 
zf^mstvns.  Even  some  of  tlu-  l>iirc:»ucrutic 
leadei"8,  notably  Uouid.  Orlov-Davidov,  court 
master  of  ceremonies,  advocated  (in  1865) 
popular  representation.  The  feudal  nnbility. 
Luwever,  was  too  strong  iu  its  opposition  for 
the  Orlov-Bavidov  idea  to  succeed.  Soon  af- 
terward, also,  political  progress  in  I'ussia  was 
brought  to  a  standstill  by  the  growth  of  pan- 
Slavism  and  of  the  narrow  Greek  Orthoilox 
nationalism  of  Pobyedouoetzev. 

It  was  this  (Jreek  Oitiiodoxism  which  nul- 
lified all  the  deujocratic  tendencies  of  Alex- 
ander II. 'a  later  y«.>ar8.  The  Russian  ]>eopl«; 
had  been  maile  t  i  Iclieve  that  all  po^itiral 
innovation,  umi  all  iniMlem  {><>Iitical  ideals, 
were  antagonistic  to  the  truiiitKins  of  "Holy 
liussia  "  Hence  the  high  handeil  treatment 
of  the  h'oles,  the  Arweuiaus,  the  Jews,  and 
the  Lutheran  Germans.  The  oppression  of 
these  was  made  a  means  to  tin  emK — that  of 
maiutaiuing  the  power  of  the  bureaucracy. 
The  minor  nationalities  and  their  aspirations 
for  justice  were  con.stantly  held  up  before  the 
eyes  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Russians  as  tho 
source  of  all  evil  in  Russia,  and  as  the  only 
ilanger  to  the  stability  of  the  empire.  Mani- 
festlv,  however,  their  delusion  could  not  be 
ntaiutaiued  indefinitely.  The  growing  abuses 
in  political  and  economic  life,  and  the  in- 
rreasing  rnmber«f»!nen<>ss  (if  the  corrupt  and 
antiquated  governmental  machinery,  were  cer- 
tain in  the  course  of  tima  to  bring  abont  a 
popular  disillusionment. 

it  is  worthy  of  note  here  that  this  popular 
disillusionment  was  one  of  the  prime  factors 
in  the  8weej)iug  sn  cess  of  the  ('  institutional 
Denjucrats  at  the  recent  elections.  As  has 
already  been  ix>iated  out  by  S.  Frank  in  Siwh 
hotta  i  Kultura  (Liberty  and  Civilization),  the 


successor  of  Peter  Struve*8  suspended  week- 
ly, Poh-j'tnifUja  y.i-jjfZ'la  ( Polar  J^tar),  the  .Tap- 
anese  War  iiastened  the  fusion  of  the  "  intel- 
ligentzia,'*— ^that  is,  the  educated  classes. — 
with  the  Ru.ssiaii  masses,  thus  paving  tho  latter 
able  and  courageous  leaders  in  their  struggle. 
The  auto-bureauerady  had  hitherto  managed 
to  keep  tho  two  apart,  resorting  at  times  to 
desperate  measures  in  attaining  thia  end. 

The  fusion  between  the  '^iDtelligentala''  and  the 
masses  marks  the  beginning  of  n  Ruietan  d«tioc- 

rat-y,  and  wliatever  eveiit-i  may  now  follow,  it  will 
hardly  ha  «<IituiDatMl  from  Uu.H«iiHU  uaiiuaal  life 
It  should  nut  he  forgotten,  Ht  the  »anie  time,  that 
there  are  large  numbers  of  Orthodox  Rawdana  who 
view  the  approsch  of  repreaentative  govemmeet 
with  Alarm.  They  feel  that  We«t<'rii  idtim  n\A\ 
lessen  the  iudueuce  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  rrligi.*u, 
and  rather  than  endanger  the  latter  they  would  pat 
up  with  tho  loag-exiating  political  abtuies.  Their 
9lR»rt»  iu  behalf  of  the  old  order  of  thlags  must 
neverthele<^  remain  futile,  parttealarly  Hiuce  they 
had  discredite<l  themtielves  by  amociation  with  the 
iiio-^t  liiw  li-vs  (itid  disreputable  elements  of  Hun.-»i»u 
M>ciety  iu  the  "  Bluck  lluudred  "  org&aisatioui>.  The 
bulk  of  the  voters  8up|>orted  the  caadMates  of  the 
Conafcitntioaal  Denuwratio  party  beeause  they  felt 
oouvlnoed  that  this  more  tlmn  any  other  party  rep- 
re!»enled  the  broiwler  interests  of  the  entire  rijiiiuti  ; 
heuce,  ita  triumph  may  be  regarded  as  the  triumph 
of  democracy  itself. 

The  growing  strength  of  the  young  democ- 
racy may  he  rlearly  trae.-ii  in  the  fjiteful 
events  of  tiie  last  two  yeare.  The  ai>i»a«8tna- 
tion  of  Plehve,  on  July  28,  1904,  was  a  fear- 
ful blow  for  the  bureaucracy,  for  h©  more 
than  any  other  man  knew  how  to  keep  in 
working  order  the  rusty  machinery  of  Rus- 
sian administration.  The  iron  liand  that  tni- 
hesitatingly  crushed  tiio  least  manifestation 
of  political  dissent  was  removed,  and  the 
<  oiintry  broatlicd  more  freely  under  the  lib- 
eral ritgimt  of  Svyatopolk-Mireki.  Then  came 
another  red-letter  day  in  the  history  of  Rus- 
sian democracy — the  2'id  of  January,  19U5— 
when  the  peaceful  procession  of  workingnien 
was  fired  upon  by  the  soldiers  and  Cossacks. 
The  common  people  realuced  that  between 
them  and  the  Czar  was  a  great  gulf  that  could 
not  l>e  bridged  by  humble  petition.  The  fH>p- 
ular  mind  was  made  more  receptive  to  demo- 
cratic ideas.  an<l  the  manifesto  of  Octob.  r 
1905,  was  but  a  recoguition  of  the  growing 
democracy.  With  this  recognition  came  also 
the  attempt  to  check  the  rising  tide  of  }>opu- 
lar  unrest.  The  counsels  of  Trepvv  and  other 
reactionaries  prevailed  once  more,  and  there 
was  a  recurrenoe  of  the  **  white  terror." 
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MOACOW'a  PHIXTER-LBaiBLJlTOR. 

(T.  F.  Savelyev,  member  i>t  the  Duma  frtim  Mowow,  who 
in  the  office  of  the  Itumkimi  VufUiinimtl.  Mr.  Suvelye 
rase  to  the  rlicht  uf  the  picture,  faeinK  fruut.) 

It  wa.H  duriiiK  this  |M*rii)<l  uf  KliHini  tliat  KuKsiHii 
•leiiux:racy  !«tea4lily  gHtliereil  strength  nm\  preparwl 
itM-lf  to  (tain  tlie  inaHt-ery  in  Russian  (K)Iitical  life. 
Milyukuv  and.  after  him,  Frank  poiut  out  with 
niiicb  Jii.stice  that  Huv«ia  hnn  not  a.  ImuryvoiK  class 
like  that  uf  France  or  Germany.  It  has  itM  capital- 
i>tH,  but  the.se  are  not  welded  into  a  bmly  with 
iliHtinct  traditions  and  idealtt.  Tliey  ar«>  more  like 
the  capitalists  of  the  I'nitwl  States,  repitticiitintc 
biiNinesH  int«re»t.s  rather  tlian  ela.s.s  or  party  iiiterestH 
and  tratlitionsi.  For  this  mw*n,  Kiissian  democracy 
htis  little  to  fear  from  the  orKani7.e<l  opi>osition  of 
capitAli.Ht  interests.  The  abMfiice  of  such  opposition 
must  of  necessity  Ihj  rertect«'d  In  a  tnore  active 
(P*owth  of  democracy,  and,  indee«l,  one  may  already 
Hee  from  the  delilierations  of  the  Duma  that  many 
of  the  restrictions  and  difncullie.s  that  have  had  to 
be  overcome  in  cuuntrieH  like  France  and  Germany, 
and  which  had  their  urixiu  with  the  houryeoitili; 
will  nut  bar  the  prti^ress  uf  popular  Kovernmeut  in 
Russia.  Frank  ^  fnr  ns  to  claim  that  liecause 
it  is  uiiini|)edeil  by  tradition  denux^racy  in  Kussia 
will  have  a  development  more  healthy  and  normal 
than  that  of  (iermany  or  Austria,  and  that  Hussjan 
imrliament^irisni  may  some  day  serve  as  a  nio<lel  fur 
other  countries. 

Thii  writers  alfeady  quoted,  as  well  as  other 
careful  observers  of  Kussian  ]»olitical  coudi- 
tioiiH,  Beein  to  overlook  one  important  fact 
that  is  to  affect  vitally  tlie  fortunes  of  Hiissian 
democracy.  They  fail  to  make  proper  allow- 
nnce  for  nationalistic  currents  already  settiii); 
ill  in  the  {Hilitical  sea  of  the  Russian  Kmpire. 
'I'he  recent  elections  for  the  Duma,  Mr.  I'osen- 
thai  points  out,  have;  demonstrated  forcibly 
that  the  various  peoples  of  which  the  vast 
population  of  the  country  is  compo.se*!  have 
not  at  all  lost  their  identity  undi'r  the  stern 
trffitnr  of  the  hureaucracy.    The  arbitrariness 


Is  a  compositor 
V  Mtauds  at  the 


of  the  latter  only  served  to  in- 
tensify the  narrower  nationalist 
interests  which  found  expres- 
sion at  the  Grst  favorable  op- 
portunity. 

We  see,  thus  that  the  Cauca- 
siauts  the  Armenians,  Tatars,  and 
even  the  numerically  impurtant 
Little  Russians  of  the  I'kraine,  have 
been  |h(uide<i  in  the  elections  by  their 
own  specific  iuterests,  or  at  any  rate 
have  not  alluwed  these  interests  to 
become  obscured  in  the  more  geu- 
eral  |>olitical  issues.  This  latter  is 
IMiriicularly  true  of  I'uland  and  the 
liallic  provinces,  where  racial  or  na- 
tionalist considerations  pla\el  an 
important  r6lc.  One  may  well  un- 
derstand the  motives  that  guided 
the  Poles  in  .seeking  to  emphasize 
nationalist  iN.sue.s.  Ou  the  other 
hand,  it  is  difficult  to  sympathize 
with  the  Haltic  Imrons  in  their  ef- 
forts to  further  their  own  class  in- 
terestj<  by  orKanizatiou.  It  seems  that  the  obsolete 
feudal  regulations  and  their  treatment  of  the  Lett 
I»eaMintry  luid  miide  few  friends  for  them. 

Nationalist  issues  playe<l  a  Utss  im|H)rtant  part 
with  the  Jewish  voters,  for  they  understood  that 
their  intere-sts  lay  with  those  of  the  |>artyof  popular 
liljerty.  None  the  les.s,  a  {Ktrtion  of  the  .Jewish  vot^ 
ers,  notably  those  of  the  Zionist  organization,  did 
not  entirely  lose  sight  of  nal  ionalist  issues.  Similar 
movements  were  observed  elsewhere. 

The  Duma  has  made  due  recognition  of 
the  nationalist  issues,  and  demanded  in  its 
reply  to  the  address  from  the  throne  that  the 
various  nationalities  lie  acconled  full  rights, 
and  be  allowed  to  develop  in  accord  witli 
their  own  traditions. 

Alexander  I'lar,  the  author  of  an  interest- 
ing work,  "  Russia  from  Within."  in  which 
he  shows  a  thorough  accpiaintance  with  the 
ways  of  the  Russian  bureaucracy  and  court, 
has  just  published  another  work,  on  the 
"  Reconstruction  of  Russia."  In  discussing, 
in  tlie  latter,  the  future  of  Russia  he  suggests 
tliat  the  empire  may  lie  forced  to  form  a  fed- 
eration of  states  with  a  central  government 
ba.sed  on  broad  parliamentary  princijiles, 
whereby  the  conijionent  [mrts  are  to  be  given 
the  broadest  autonomy. 

What  the  Poles  Have  Already  Gained. 

In  commenting  upon  the  assembling  of  the 
Duma  from  the  standpoint  of  Polish  national 
ainjs  the  Xijmln  (foncord),  the  Polish  weekly 
published  in  Chicago,  points  out  the  fact  that 
in  the  Duma  then*  are  more  peasants  than  in 
the  French  I'arliament,  mor**  workingmi-n 
than  in  the  Knglish  Parlianieut,  and  moro 
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scholars  than  in  the  (fcrinan  Kfidistair  It 
is  ileservinjt  of  luitirp.  gays  the  Xu'-'l".  tl  at  in 
the  so-called  fundamental  law  no  mention  is 
mftde  o(  Poland,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
distinct  mention  is  made  of  Finland. 

The  present  governinent  iiiiiy  infer  fmm  this  tliat 
Poland  couistitutes  a  part  of  that  Ku.ssia  which  the 
llT«t  article  declares  to  IwJ'one  and  indlTiiiible." 
The  PoliHh  nienibers,  on  the  otlier  hand,  may  inter- 
pret the  cm  ishion  of  ntention  of  Polatirt  In  thettin- 
danictitnl  law  as  Hliowin^  tlmt  tlif  n-latim:  uf  WnliiiKi 
to  Rutfsia  is  not  a  periuanenc  rehitiun,  but  a  change- 
able on«t^a  relation  which  parliament  has  the  right 
to  reKulate     it  may  see  fit. 

Aiialy/.in^  tin'  irsjull.  of  tin-  elections  and 
commenting  upon  the  parts  t^iken  by  the  dif- 
ferent nationalities  that  make  np  the  Russian 

Empire,  the  Z'juila  declares  that  in  t!jt>  oM 
kingdom  of  Poland  Uie  result  of  the  elections 
was,  in  general,  a  victory  for  the  Polish  na- 
tional caust\  The  returns  fr  'ni  nine  of  the 
ten  governments  "  constituting  the  kingdom 
of  Poland  show  that  in  only  one  (Suwalki) 
were  il>e  I'oles  defeated.  Iliis  Chicago  Polish 
journal  continues : 

It  was  tlie  National  Democratic  party  that  won. 
Tills  party  was  oblige<l  to  fiKht,  not  only  the  Ra»- 
Hiaiis  ami  tlir  N'utionali^ts.  ur  Sepuratint  .lews,  bilt 
nisi  I  t))f  iiidutence,  the  inditlerence,  and  the  folly  of 
its  own  conuiiunity.  Tlie  dangerous  irrational 
agitettoa  against  participatiou  in  tlieelciictiou,  oom- 
titned  in  many  cases  with  TerrorfHt  crimes,  had  op- 
presHcd  tlie  Polish  comnimiily  more  severely  than  it 
iiwl  the  Kus.sian».  it  was  i»uly  in  the  very  last  days 
i)f  tlie  campaign,  when  it  was  wen  with  what  re- 
ieuUeas  solidarity  the  Kassian  and  Jewish  masses 
were  making  ready  for  the  election,  only  when 
KiK'h  Tiit-11  as  Sicnkiewicz  and  Slowackl  (auth'T  t-.f 
'■  Plmntuli  tin-  I'riest'  t  began  to  Hptx^al  to  tljciv 
countrymen,-  it  unly  then  tliat  the  Pules  iiinved 
and  won  the  victory.  They  not  only  captured  tho 
entire  delegation  from  the  two  largest  dtles  of  the 


kinphirn  — W'ar-au  ami  I.i'mIz  hut  Ihey  alsOSCBttQ 
the  Duma  mure  than  a  siMie  of  ot l»er  Poles, 

in  Lilhuaiiiii  and  llutlicnia  (those  j«ai  ts  of 
Russian  Poland  not  comprised  in  the  king- 
dom) the  ]V>1(  s  electfd  twenty  f.ur  of  th.nr 
race,  and  in  tlae  governments  of  Grodno  and 
Kovno  they  elected  two.  The  government  of 
Minsk,  thp  ffithfvland  of  Kosrin?ko  and  otbtT 
distinguished  I'oles,  returned  a  number  of 
their  own  nationality,  including  Alexander 
Lednicki,  who,  according  to  the  St.  Peters- 
burg correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun, 
"  is  perhaps  the  most  forcible  and  eflfective 
oiator  in  the  Duma."  The  government  of 
Vilna  sent  the  Roman  Catholic  Hishop  Hoop 
and  also  the  Zionist  Jew  liabbi  Lewin. 

There  are  some  8i.xty  three  Poles  in  the 
Dninri.  including  thirt\*-thref>  rppresentatives 
ii-orn  tiic  old  kingdimi.  and  the  rest  from  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  empire.  It  is  signifi* 
cant  that  a  number  of  eminent  Polos  were 
elected  from  Hussian  cities,  among  them  Prof. 
Leon  Petraxycki,  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 

tilt'  T'm'vcrsitv  of  St.  P*>ii-rsVnirj:j  and  one  of 
tht;  leaders  of  the  Constitutional  Democratic 
party.  There  are  also  some  6fteen  Poles  in 
the  ("tmncil  of  t!io  Empire. 

Hoferriug,  in  conclusion,  to  the  aims  of  the 
Polish  deputies,  the  Zyoda  says : 

We  may  expect  that  all  the  Polish  members  will 
act  with  solidarity  on  the  point  o(  autonomy  for 
Poland.  In  Its  relation  to  the  Rniwians  the  Polish 

group  will  join  the  Con-tit  niiKH-ilist-^,  shite  the  in- 
troduction of  a  constitution  wuuid  be  in  the  iut«r- 
e.-t  of  all  the  conquered  countries.  .  .  .  lu  oar  opin- 
ion, also,  the  Polish  gronp  ought  to  act  the  part 
rather  of  a  deleRation  from  a  forefirn  pow«r  than 
the  part  of  represf  iitnti ves  of  a  portion  of  Russia. 
That  is,  they  kIkiuIU  leave  to  the  Iiu»«ians  the  set- 
tlenn-nt  of  their  internal  and  purely  KusMian  affairs, 
and  not  iuteruieddle  too  much  iu  tlwee  affairs,  in 
order  not  to  oOeod  the  Russian  nation. 


THE  FIRST  DAY  OF  TH 

THK  most  romi>reliensive.  graphic,  and  au* 
thoritaliv(!  story  we  havt;  yet  seen  of 
the  memorable  loth  of  May,  when  the  Hus- 
sian Duma  began  its  se.ssions,  as  w<dl  as  of  the 
events  whicli  U-d  up  to  it  in  tlir-  wi'ck.s  imim'- 
diately  preceding,  is  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon's  account 
in  the  Contemporary  Jievhw  for  June.  The 
story  is  told  under  the  title  at  tbe  bead  of  this 
article. 

The  weather  on  this  anspicions  day  wassu* 
|)t'rb. — wann,  ch'ar.  and  sunny.  'I'h<-  capital 
on  the  Neva  was  crowded,  and  every  one  was 
OB  tiptoe  of  expectation.   The  first  bad  omen 


L  YEAR  ONE  IN  RUSSIA. 

was  the  latf-m-sa  of  his  majesty  the  Czar,  who 

wnf?  an  hour  behindhand  in  reaching  the  \Vin- 
ttr  I'aiac*',  whctf  ilie  opening  ceremonies 
were  to  take  p  n<  i .    At  this  point  WO  quote 

Dr.  Dillon  s  d«  s<  i-iption  : 

Naturally,  the  coinmonera  were  first  at  the  tryst- 
tng-place,— the  peasants  and  workmen  In  btgh,  evil- 
smelling  tx)ot.s  red  cotton  shirts,  long  floats,  black 
or  colore<l  bluuse.s,  and  the  others  trim  and  spruce 
in  ev<'nint,'  dress.  Some  of  the  liurny-hauik^l  x>us 
of  toil  lonkeil  overawed  at  what  they  saw,  »ud  their 
atftonislinu  iit  <;rew  in  intensity  as  they  beheld  the 
new  arrival;it|  the  graod  dignitaries  and  courtiers 
whoee  every  movement  daited  sbeavee  of  daBilIng 
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From  Cttlitr-t  tTttAlf. 


BMPKRUU  MCHOLAH  OPKM.VO  THE  DUIfA. 

(The  Cwir  rendlnK  the  speech  from  the  throne  to  the  Uuiua  In  tlic  Winter  P»Uce,  on  May  la) 


Bun-rays  into  the  eyes  of  the  wonderinn  nistlcH.  The 
uraiuleeH  strxA  on  the  riftht  hand  of  the  throne,  the 
peoplf's  clwinipionH  on  the  h' ft,  each  looking  upon 
theotherunlovingly.  Cloth-of-gold,  glittering  braid, 
BhimmeriiiK  diamonds,  stars  niedalH,  anil  hright 
sasheH  transfornjeil  the  gat  her!  ng  of  "twjnielKHlies" 
into  tt  brilliant  picture,  while  the  nob«Klie!*  were  a 
dark  niiifs  in  whose  W)nil)er  hue  the  white  tiheepskin 
of  ft  few  Polish  costumes  and  the  purple  of  a  Uo- 
man  Catliolie  prelate's*  roln-n  were  wholly  absorlx-d. 
••  What  a  mixture  !"  exclaimed  one  of  the  chanilwr- 
lains.  "I  involuntarily  felt  my  pockets  when  pa.s.s- 
ing  througli  that  crowd.'*  remarketl  another.  "Some 
of  them  are  real  hooliKans."  declared  an  arintocrat 
from  the  south.  "All  these  pn-cious  Htones  are  tiie 
people's."  "So  !»  the  i>alace  and  all  it  contains," 
argued  one  plebeian  statesman.  "There  will  lie  a 
holiday  in  our  street  very  soon,"a  third  said, by  way 
of  comfortinK  his  friends*,  "and  then  ..."  "Aye, 
then  ..."  repeated  otbent. 


It  was  cl«-arly  a  mistake,  says  Dr.  Dillon,  to 
m-eive  tlie  deputies  in  the  Winter  Palace,  since 
it  gave  tlieni,  not  only  a  wrong.  l)Ut  a  mischie- 
vous, idea  of  the  lift'  of  the  Czar.  A  life  of 
simplicity  and  homflikenes.s  is  really  cliarac- 
t<tri.slic  of  tiic  KtiH.siau  iniperial  family,  wln-re- 
as  when  the  peasants  looked  upon  the  Winter 
Palace,  with  its  gold,  silver,  and  pn-cious 
stones,  as  om-  of  tiie  Apo8tI<-«  regarded  Mary's 
costly  ointment  of  spikenard,  llieir  tliotighls 
resembled  his  •  "  Why  was  not  tiiis  ointnient 
sold  for  three  huniired  pence  and  given  to 
the  i>oor?"  "All  the  starving  peasants  in 
the  empire  might  he  fed  for  a  twelvemontji  on 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  wealth  accumu- 
lated here.  And  that  was  a  train  of  thought 
which  ought  never  to  have  been  raised." 
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During  tli«  entering  marcfi.  says  T'r.  Dillon, 
tho  Emperor  liimself  wari  istarceiy  uotioeil, 
but  tbe  two  Empres^si  s,  )tis  wife  and  his 
motlier,  were  tlie  center  of  all  cyea.  The.Pur 
himself  wits  very  inconspicuous. 

Fur  his  somber  military  uniform,  his  sliKht 
ure,  low  size,  ami  tmxlest  iiir  iind  Knit,  tlio  al)M'iice 
of  all  theatrical  devices — ereu  the  ermiue  mautle 
whieh  lay  untouched  ou  the  throiMv— «ver]rtlilitK  1" 
A  word,  couiribnted  to  render  niauy  unconBcloW  of 
Ilia  preMnce.  Playing  the  most  prominent  TdUe  on  a 
great  hihttiric  t>c-(iisiiii>,  it  ought,  jicrhaps,  to  luive 
been  his  care  lu  drf>H  .siiitnl)ly  for  th«  part.  Hin 
trnaty  cousin,  the  Gentmn  Kaiser,  woulil  have  un- 
dertakeu  to  tench  bim  what  to  do  Mid  bow  to  do  it, 
bat  tbe  Csar  bed  nobody  n«tr  him  who  could  gfve 
him  liound  mlvko.  Thi;-  cmi-cqiience, — oue  of  the 
consequeuces,— -vviiji  tliai  he  i>(.'i.'iiied  to  have  dropi>ed 
casually  into  the  throne-room  like  a  superfluoUM 
man,  to  whom  no  speoial  ploioe  had  been  amigued. 
Dnriovtbeehaatliigfrfthe  Te  Deum  tbe  Bimperor 
prayed  and  crotiHed  himself  piously,  like  any  of  his 
subjects.  The  commoners,  if  they  prayed  at  all, 
prayed  in  st'crct.  their  h'ft  hand  kiiuwiiiK  nut  what 
their  right  hand  was  doing.  When  the  Te  Deum 
wae  over  and  tlie  monarch  stoo«l  alone  at  the  end  of 
the  mom  fartbest  Ciom  tbe  throne  tbe  contcaat  be- 
tween hie  modeet  appeamnoe  and  tbe  Solononfc 
glory  of  his  court it-rs  w  as  pninful.  And  thi'ii  when, 
MtlU  alone,  he  walked  t>luwly  up  the  hiiU,  ull  eye8 
riveted  on  his  person,  one  regretted,  for  )iis  siilie, 
that  there  wae  ao  little  in  the  outer  man  to  XoKter 
admlratioD  or  even  to  repay  cnrioaity.  Be  aacended 
tho  throne  with  a  degree  of  deliberation  and  slo*v- 
iit's-.  s\  liieh  Hcemeil  exaiKKeratetl.  antl  Ins  rt'fusal  to 
don  till'  iiiipfriiil  luantlf— which  uu^'ht.  pcrluii**!,  to 
have  been  worn  before  he  entered  the  hall— iutenai- 
fled  tbe  ferilny  of  disillusion  that  came  over  nuuiy 
of  the  Kpectatura,  The  readiug  of  tbe  apeech  waa 
well  done ;  the  pitch  Of  tbe  voice,  the  intonation,  the 
clearneKS  of  articulation,  were  all  ailinirrible.  And 
yet  then-  wiks  tlmt  wanting  which  is  like  hunshiue 
toa  bt-Hutiftil  liiiidscaiwi,  or  a  smile  to  a  lovely  wo- 
man. Tbe  apeeob,  which  be  bimeelf  oompoud  after 
having  tead  and  dlaapproved  three  eeveral  drafts 
presented  by  bla  a«lvis4'r-..  lackt'd  tlie  hcnrt  fire  that 
inspirits  men  and  rapt  iviite^  ihcni.  ll  waHiuidressed 
to  the  mind.s  of  his  heroes,  and  in  Russia  men's 
mtnda  are  divorced  from  their  willa.  To  move  them 
at  all  one  muat  net  upon  their  heatta,  and  tbe  Emr 
peror  doea  not  appear  to  bave  bad  the  open  aeaame 

thereto. 

Speaking  of  the  Tanride  Palace,  in  which 

the  808sions  of  the  Duma  itself  are  Ix  ing 
licld,  \ir.  Dillon  says  :  '^Tho  building  ia  lights 
cheerful,  and  spacioua.  The  chamber  of  meet- 
ing is  better  lighted  ami  more  spacious  than 
t!'0  (Jerrnan  Reichstag,  and  is  a  worthy  coun- 
cil chatiiher  for  tho  chosen  spokesmen  oi  a 
great  nation."  Aft«!r  the  opening  ceremonies 
tlie  regular  business  of  the  session  began. 

melange  /  Mobammedaoa,  Jcwsi  Old  Be- 
llevera,  Roman  Catholie  prieets  aad  one  biahop^ 
Uenaaaa,  Polca,  ArmenlMi%  8eoci^aDa»  Lathoranfl» 


Siethoniana,  evening  drem,  fnatian,  court  costumes, 
and  blouiiea  elbowed  each  other  on  the  way.  "Tbe 

nation  Is  coming,"  people  said,  reix-atitig  the  words 
they  had  learned  in  tbe  hii»U>ry  of  the  French  Hevo- 
lution.  And  the  natlou's  leader!  I  aaked  myselt 
But  tbe  qneetion  aujsgested  no  name.  Was  there 
among  the  four  hundred  and  sixty  deputies  present 
one  of  thosi'  Imrn  shepherds  of  men  who  exercix-  the 
kingship  without  crown  or  ><^ptvr,  and  C4>niniand 
nltedieiice  without  soldiers  or  police  ?  Does  any  one 
of  them  know  tlie  magio  word  wbioh  will  evolve  or- 
der out  ^  ebaoe  f 

Passing  to  a  consideration  of  the  delibem- 
tiong  during  the  first  'lay's  s.  ssion  t>f  tlu> 
Duma,  Dr.  Dillon  compiitne«t«  the  leaders  of 
the  majority  pnrtj  for  th^r  moderation  and 
good  judgment. 

All  that  I  shall  venture  to  say,  therefore,  niid.»r 
the  present  tangled  conditionii  is  that  the  demands 
made  Viy  the  Constitutional  Democratic  jiarty  for  a 
fully  parliamentary  rfnime  seem  fair  and  reason- 
able, considering  all  that  went  before^  and  that  if 
granted  they  may  produce  exeelhmt  Msalta.  On 
the  ether  hand,  the  manner  In  which  fhcse  demands 
linve  Ix'eii  received  hy  the  ministerH  who  compos*- 
the  Kovernment  is  unwise,  aggressive,  and  fraught 
With  danger. 

In  Russia,  says  Dr.  Dillon,  as  in  Ireland, 

land  hnu'^er  is  a  predominant  passion. 

Men  there  would  sell  their  very  souls  for  a  few 
acres.  lu  the  Ciatdom,  the  cimntry  of  ndleal  so- 

lations,  the  ta.sk  of  gratifying  it  is  arduous,  t  h.tnk- 
lejis,  and  even  dangerous.  There  the  ptu^Jints  are 
the  real  em  pi  re- bearers.  It  is  not  only  the  luxury 
of  tile  Winter  PaUce,  but  also  the  needs  of  the  army 
and  navy  and  the  caprices  of  the  legion  of  burean- 
crats,  which  depend  upon  their  daily  toil.  The  mn- 
abik  Is  the  Hercules  who  beam  the  burden  of  AUaa 
Yet  the  soil  he  tills  is  often  split  up  into  narrow 
strips  se[Mmited  from  one  another  by  sev«Tal  miles 
of  other  people's  flelds,  and  evt-u  were  it  all  together 
ii  wnnid  not  be  enough  to  satisfy  bbi  n«ed&  Tbe 
simplest  way  to  gratify  them  would  appear  to  be  by 
a  forced  sale  of  the  estates  Wloii^iini;  to  private  in- 
dividuals, the  crown,  Church,  aud  uiuuiiisteries,  and 
a  fair  disi  ribution  of  them  to  the  people.  Theoret- 
ically, it  all  seems  quite  simple  and  siitisfiu-tory. 

One  of  tho  roots  of  this  agrarian  difficulty, 
he  continues,  is  the  incompetency  of  tbe  peas- 
ant to  make  the  most  ol  the  land  he  nlnedy 

owns. 

The  Russian  peasant  is  shiftless,  listle^os  and  ' 
trustful  in  Proviileiu  e.  He  Uirely  t  i(  kles  t  he  mhI. 
and  expects  it  to  hring  forth  abundance  of  oereala 
The  field  from  w  hich  he  gets  from  90  to  40  poods 
of  eom  would  yield,  under  tbe  same  conditions,  138 
to  tbe  Belgian,  1211  to  the  Englishman,  115  to  the 
Ja])auese.  Even  the  landowner  in  Hu>N>ia  ^;ets  vi-ry 
much  nioreont  of  his  land  acre  per  a<  re  than  the 
peasant,  Isnause  he  knows  how  to  till  it  iH  tt.  r.  Hut 
taking  peasant  aud  Miiiire  together  we  find  that  tbe 
Russian  harvest  yields,  on  an  avemga,  poods  of 
lye  or  wheat  per  bead  of  tbe  population,  wheruaa 
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(be  Norlli  AmeriiMUi  glW"  «i.9,  the  Diuiidi  aod 

the  Au»tTo-Hungiiriftn47.4.  Therefore^ »lMM  lddl- 
tion  of  arable  soil  to  the  peasanu'  faraiB  will  not 
make  things  better;  and  if  that  addition  nieatis  a 
iMMliiiig  ot  the  amouDt  of  land  owued  by  private 
indlTidimla.  it  will  make  things  rery  much  worse. 
And  this  i«»  Xhe.  reason  :  The  laudlorda  do  rel«ti»«ly 
much  for  lli«ir  estatwi.  They  till  them  rBtlooatlr, 
maintaining  ti.cir  f  r  i.  rv.  And  as  they  possess  a 
large  amount  of  the  suil,  the  consequence  is  that 
RoMla  Is  enabled  to  keep  up  her  favorable  balance 
of  trade,  tvUling about  thlrty-flve  millions  hterling. 
Novr,  it  Is  tlie  conrlctlon  of  many  wpertN  whose 
calculutiiitis,  lidwcvtT,  T  >iftv<>  not  mysielf  verifled, 
that  if  the  e^tiites  i»r  a  large  imrt  of  tli«  estates  now 
belonging  to  the  landlords  were  to  W  i  xiprtiprintt  d 
sad  aold  to  the  peuaots  Bosaia  would  cease  tu  ex- 
port wrmli,  tbe  balance  ot  trade  wonld  no  longer  be 
in  her  favor,  fslie  would  be  unaUe  to  provide  tbe 
fuuds  for  the  payment  of  int«r«at  on  the  foreign 
debt,  and  bankrnptcgr  would  again  be  in  eight. 

Moreover,  this  will  not  1r  any  permanent 
•olution,  becauae,  as  Boon  as  by  thrift,  hanl 
work,  or  8i)edal  mental  equipment  certain 
pMSants  becmic  ricli  landowners  tlieniselves 
the  others  will  without  doubt  atUck  tl>em  as 
capitaliata.  Indeed,  in  Bomo  provinces  tbe 
peasants  have  left  ofT  burning'  landlords' 
manors  and  are  now  setting  fire  to  the  farm- 
bouses  of  well-to-do  nnizhikB. 

After  declaring  that  Count  Witte  resigned 
the  pHMiiiership  i>ecause  liis  work  was  inter- 
fered with  by  General  Trepov,  "  who  is  now 
(he  real  governor-general  of  Ruaria,"  Dr.  Dil- 
lon says  :  **  Througliout  all  the  events  since 
Witte's  departure,  the  voice  has  been  the 


voice  of  Goremykin,  but  the  plans  were  those 
nf  Trppov."  Trepov,  fsys  Dr.  Dillon,  is  a 
combination  of  Fubyedunoslzev  and  Plehvc. 
Ooremykin  is  ''a  political  jdlyfish."  He  is 
ineapaMe  of  plannin.u:  *  roumiod  jvoliry.  "or 
of  doing  three  hours'  work  without  lying 
down."  The  eonntry,  however,  is  not  de* 
ceivrd.  It  is  tbe  crown  sad  the  autocracy 
that  are  blind. 

Tbe  peasants  do  longer  believe  In  promises  made 
br  tbe  avthorltlea.  Deeda  alone  eaaooovlooetbem, 
and  the  orown  has  not  moaejr  enongh  nor  land 

enough  to  redeem  even  a  moderate  promise.  In  tbe 
Dcmoonit,-^  they  wiiil  have  faith,  and  the  Democrats 
offer  them  far  more  land  than  the  government  can. 
Therefore,  the  peasants  will  support  that  party  in 
*  aU  political  questiooB  In  order  to  obtain  Its  support 
In  tte  ai^arlan  qnwtlon. 

Dr.  Dillon  is  earefnl  not  (o  make  any  dog* 

matic  statements  as  to  the  future.  He  ven- 
tures, however,  this  prophetic  stalemeiit  : 

Then  ia  no  hope,  tbereforet  that  the  crown  and 
the  Duma  will  combine  to  work  for  the  good  of  the 

Uu-Hsian  nation.  A  conflict  is  inevitable,  and  the 
parliament  has  the  chtK)«ing  both  of  the  ground  and 
the  issue.  There  may  !»  some  further  deimti-s  in 
the  Duma;  this  agrarian  bill,  for  instance^  may  l>e 
dlaqosMd  and  pasaed,  but  It  must  Anally  lie  sent  to 
tlie  Council  of  the  Empire,  where  it  will  Barely  be 
iuterrwl.  ThfTi  liussia's  best  men  will  withdraw  or 
Ije  withdrawn,  hikI  the  n»miirc-h  will  (linl  yiiiuself 
confronted  with  the  nation.  Tlieu  i*  ^»el•ie«  of  con- 
flicts, dlscnders,  Jaeqneries,  will  prolMbly  begin  of 
which  the  present  gMieiaUoa  baa  no  adequate  con- 
ception. 


TIIK  STRUGGLE  OF  ARCHIT 

THAT  the  vast  industrial  and  conunercial 
expansion  of  otir  day  brings  with  it  the 
tMMiency  to  bend  the  structure  of  cili«'s  to  its 
uses,  regardless  o£  the  element  o£  beauty, 
which  ought  to  be  an  essential  consideration, 
is  a  truth  that  needs  no  demonstration.  In 
discuBsing  this  subject  with  much  warmth  in 
an  issue  of  the  Worhr,  (Berlin),  Professor 
Wetterlein,  of  Darmstadt,  pictures  a  wan- 
derer  wlinse  '<  unstilled  longing"  leads  hiui 
back  to  his  native  village,  whose  every  tree 
and  stone  are  dear  to  his  hestt  He  finds  it 
Conv*'rted  into  a  popular  pntnmer  resort,  with 
all  the  "modern  conveniences." 

The  old  church  spire,  the  jioplarsat  the  entranoe, 
have  disappeared,  and  tlio  wno.lerer  has  not  the 
heart  to  enter  the  renovated  cimrch.  The  village, 
like  so  many  other  phMXS,  has  »)een  extended.  The 
plans  of  a  first-class  surveyor  have  been  adopted  by 
the  authorities,  "  choking  every  trse  effort  in  the 


iCTURE  AGAINST  UGLINESS. 

direction  of  sound  common  eense.*  Meet  of  the 

ImildiiiK  plniis  ciiiiinatpd  from  the  pftrties  in  charge 
of  the  building  cwuhtructiou.  Pla-stcr  sini  pjiiu'l- 
work  gave  way  to  glaxed  bricks.  dt-strovluK  thi-  har- 
niaojr  of  the  quaint  colored  window-framea,  of  the 
simple  dooia  with  their  ^mboUo  onwmenls. 

People  have  no  doubt  grown  conscious, 

the  writer  says,  of  the  fla^jrant  ofTpnse.s  nf 
this  nature  which  have  l>een  and  are  still  be- 
ing daily  perpetrated,  and  conscionsneBS  is  a 
road  tobettennt  iit.  But  along  with  thisknowl- 
edgo,  resignation  and  discouragement  have 
also  spread.  Is  there,  then,  no  way  to  stem 
the  destruction  of  the  old  culture?  Must  mod- 
ern archill  (  ttinil  efforts  infallibly  lead  to  aas- 
thetic  vulguiity,  to  brutality  of  sentiment? 
Must  the  modern  life  on  one  hand  and  indos- 
try  with  its  y>ro;-inr?!s  on  tlic  (jtlirr  irresistibly 
do  violence  to  and  dishonor  a  nobler  culture  V 
These  questions  can  best  bo  answered  by 
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(One  nf  till*  iTKMlfl  houM'H  nnd  8troots  exhibited  at  thv  reot-nt  Drewlen  Kxpottition.) 

easting  «>ur  oy^a  ii|ii>ii  a  siii;ill  Rcclioti  <»f  (Jcr- 
many  wlicro  (luring;  tlio  pnHt  few  yi'ars  suc- 
cessful (•fTj)rts  liavi'  Ih'cii  iiindt?  in  varirms  ways 
to  liarmouizo  modi-rn  rofjuinMiicnts  with  n>s- 
itictic  consitloratidii.s.    Tiiat  swtiou  is  llcsso. 

The  Tni'iinin)7  of  all  tlio  forces  nl  work  here  is  Ix's-t 
expresHtnl  by  the  wonls  "We  wnnt  to  fit  In."  He 
who  llt>  in  >itepH  nio«lestly  l»Hck  with<»nt.  surretiiler- 
\uii  his  distinctive  chanicter.  This  mtxlesly  itnplii  s 
H  ccrlriin  self- rest rrtint  th;»t  shuns  every  suri  of 
ctjuspiciiousness  and  has  due  reganl  for  others'  feel- 
hiKs.  It  is  in  strikih^j  ci>ntrastto  that  striving  after 
"individualicy"  which  so  many  kcciu  to  recognijM; 
as  n  peculiarity  of  our  time  as  distinguished  from 
other  ep<ichM  of  civiliyjitiou.  This  individuality 
diH*s,  indeed,  ap|>ear  to  Ik*  hii  expression  of  our  day, 
l»t>t  the  question  arises  whether  it  is  a  necessary  or 
desirable  <ine. 

The  individual  who  forms  part  of  a  com- 
nmnity, — and  this  is  a  matter  of  choice. — 
must  sulmiit  to  social  considerations.  Ilo 
Miui-t  have  a  rejrard  to  the  rights  of  others. 
Tlie  private  owner  has  not  an  unlimited  ri^ht 
over  liis  possessions  ;  his  neij;libr)r  must  he 
considered.  Tlio  lieijrht  of  buildinps.  for  ex- 
ample, may  l>o  limiteii  in  the  interest  of  the 
puVilic.  If  not,  an  anarcliic  slate  of  thinirs 
would  prevail.  The  rights  of  the  individual 
are,  in  general,  restricted  by  building  laws. 
This  restriction  is  necessary  and  a  source  of 
blessings  if  the  provisions  of  these  laws  serve 
the  comnuin  welfare.  Hut  "reason  beconu-s 
folly,  benefits  a  curse,"  if  instead  of  serving 
the  jMiMic  they  shackle  natural  sentiment. 

In  Hesse.  "  unnecessary  and  irrational  clogs 
are  sought  to  bo  avoided    by  a  judicious  in- 


terpretation of  the 
building  laws,  and  by 
a  most  liberal  system 
of  (lispensatious.  Here 
every  artistic  idea  has 
a  chanc»f  t)f  acceptance, 
proviilcd  it  do<'S  not 
run  counter  to  the  pub- 
lic gocxl.  In  the  first 
place,  the  greatest  caro 
is  taken  that  the  streets 
should  pn'sent  pictur- 
esque views.  <  >f  what 
avail  is  th*-  fini'st  struc- 
ture if  it  cannot  he 
projH-rly  viewetl  ?  We 
must  rememlxT,  also, 
that  there  are  no  ab- 
solute standards  :  that 
a  great  edifice  or  n)on- 
iiment  does  not  appear 
great  under  all  circum- 
stances. Too  large  a 
surrounding  8i>ace  makes  a  great  structure 
appear  small.  This  is  noticeable  in  the  case 
of  most  of  our  cathedrals  and  monuments. 

Finally,  we  may  ask:  Are  we  in  reality  a 
species  intent  only  upon  going  rajiidly  from 
one  point  to  another,  that  a  straight  line  mast 
bo  the  standard  of  our  streets  ?  Do  we  not 
like  to  saunter  and  gaze  as  wo  walk.  an<l  does 
a  slight  ctirvaturo  of  the  street  «)bstruc  i  com- 
munication ?  Is  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  of 
extraordinary  value,  since  we  thereby  gener- 
ally obtain  a  view  of  sometliing  worth  Iwking 
at.  instead  of  always  steering  toward-  the  des- 
olate "vanishing  point"  —  toward  nothing? 
With  this  consciousness,  efforts  are  matle 
throughout  Hesse  to  select  salubrious  and  ar- 
tistic sites  for  building  purfKjses.  After  the 
new  streets.  laid  out  in  accordan<-o  with  the 
principle  referred  to,  shall  have  been  com- 
pletetl  in  I)armstadt  and  the  public  edifices 
shall  unfold  their  beauty  on  every  side,  like 
jewels  in  a  setting  of  handsome  avenues,  the 
8U|ieriority  of  these  as  contrasted  with  the 
many  prosy,  straight  streets  of  the  city  will 
be  generally  recognized. 

lUit  even  the  best  plans  may  lie  marre«l  by 
the  erection  of  tasteless  V»uildings.  The  gov- 
ernment of  Hesse  is  aiming  to  further  artis- 
tic development  without  involving  increased 
expense.  In  selling  land,  it  reserves  the  right 
to  pass  judgment  upon  the  lesthetic  features 
of  the  building  to  be  erected  upon  it.  Any- 
body may  design  and  build — provided  he  of- 
fers something  good.  If  a  thing  is  objected 
to,  it  is  not  simply  forbidden,  but  efTorta  are 
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ma  ll'  to  rpai:on  with  the  builder  »nd  teach 
him  the  betler  way. 

Tke  greatoBt  Ueasitig  for  the  land,  however, 
will  r«-.=:nlt  from  the  faincnis  nionutm^nr  do- 
fense  larw.  its  object  is  to  |>ruiect  all  artistic 
Btrnrtttre*  from  encroachment.  A  list  of  soch 
buildings,  ami  also  of  street  |iro8p»Tl«,  is  drawn 
up.  Whoever  wishes  to  make  any  change  in 
their  vicinity  must  pnblislt  his  intention. 
Thrt'o  "  defemlfrs."  assisted  by  a  voluntary 
staff,  see  to  it  that  the  changes  are  not  to  the 
detriment  of  tlie  .slniclurt'S  to  he  presi-rvetl. 
Such  ins[)ection  must  naturally  ho  i-oiuiucled 
willi  the  most  sensitive  regard  for  the  right- 
ful retjuireinetits  of  our  time.  The  men  se- 
lected by  tlio  state  are  both  eminently  artistic 
and  practirallv  rxperif^nced.  so  that  lluir 
guardianship  lias  redounded  to  the  benelit  of 
Uio  builders  as  well  as  of  the  community. 


Even  till-  Hti>al!<'??t  vfTitnrt'  in  deemed  worthy 
of  atteulioii.  and  the  best  solution.  arlititicaUy 
and  economically,  is  sought.  IVivalo  enter- 
pris<'  is  thus  incited,  leading  to  beneficial 
results. 

All  thin  rrinwH  a  love  of  coniitry  whfch  manifcRta 
its*':!'  ill  iniiii\  \\u\>.  Ami  tlii-  i ii  11  iH-iice  i«  exert«l 
in  isiicli  a  quiet,  t-leviittHl  wiiy  itiat  hut  few  are  aware 
of  it.  This  is  the  true  ell! t  un*  of  art.  We  psrtici- 
pHte  thus  in  the  history  of  art.  For  we  paw  away, 
hnt  the  eviilenceii  of  our  activity  remain,  and  upon 
tlu--c  (h'[Kiiil  the  judKnieiit  and  estinsatlon  of  our 
limi-  by  (iur  i«>!»liTity.  .  .  .  'iht»refor»:,  in  coDKideni- 
t  ion  of  the  siicces-ses  in  Ht^s*?,  no  one  whose  heart  i* 
tuuclied  by  the  miseries  of  the  preaeut  should  de- 
Hpair.  There  te  a  rood  to  bettennent,  but  only  a  few 
havp  fimtui  it.  The  magic  wowls  arc :  Culture  of 
the  lu'ftft  iimttsad  of  a  on«"-Ki(lpd  culture  of  Mie  intel- 
lect. Put  men  at  the  holm  pn>found  in  fn  ling,  rich 
in  kuowiedge,  great  in  acbieveuieuti  and  they  will 
bear  you  to  a  sptoadld  fntnia  I 


WEST  POINT  AND  GENERAL  EDUCATION. 


MIliTTARY  academies  are  not  commonly 
recogni7^.!d  as  institutions  especially 
designeil  for  the  development  of  citizens.  It 
is  nsnally  assumed  that  their  discipline  is  of  a 
purely  technical  character  and  has  little  to  do 
with  the  training  of  charnrter  in  its  broader 
aspects,  t'ol.  Charles  \\  .  Larned,  of  tlio 
West  Point  faculty,  writing  in  tlie  June  num- 
ber  nf    Army  nml  Xait/   IjI,    (  N%>w  Vork), 

takes  the  ground  that  in  this  matter  of  ethical 
education  the  military  schools  are  doing  l>et< 
ler  than  the  civil  schools,  since  they  seek  to 
retain  control  of  the  student  in  all  his  rela- 
tions to  life.  In  this  regard  Colonel  Larned 
hoMs  tie  T'nited  States  MUitarf  Academy  to 
be  supremo. 

Defeet.s  there  are,  without  tluuht,  in  itHoihTHtioii, 
Honie  due  to  the  con.Htraint  iniiH>sc<l  by  it«  limited 
fuDctiona,  and  some  to  ml»t«l(«^  in  inetho<l.  A  lim- 
itation of  range  and  certain  amount  of  violence  to 
personality  and  independence  of  initiative  is  insepa- 
rable from  the  technical  specialism  of  a  military  ca- 
reer, and  ciitiijiels  tlic  triiiiniiiiK  of  idiocy ncriisy  tn 
the  fashion  of  a  comiiiou  pattern;  but  for  cni/A>n- 
abtp,  and  the  moral  and  virile  elementH  of  personal- 
ity! and  for  physical  rectitude  and  vigor,  the  worlc 
of  West  Ptrfnt  hi  so  great  and  nniqne  thalv  had  it  no 
other  function,  itK  product  would  be  an  Invaloabie 
atwet  to  the  c-ountry. 

At  the  periixl  of  adolescence,  when  character  is* 
plastic  and  impulse  wayward,  before  the  stereotype 
has  set,  control  and  eonstmlnt  are  the  esFential 
force.H  for  impressiim  prrnin-ient  form  upon  youiiK 
manhood.  If  the  matej  j.kl  can  lie  removed  from  con- 
taminatiriK  inipiiritie.H,  fu.Hed  in  rlic  fiirn.uc  nf  hard 
work,  and  kept  in  iu  mold  uuiii  it  kai»  M.-t,  the  best 
has  been  done  that  education  can  do  for  ebaracter. 


provided  the  mold  is  a  noble  one.  What  West  Point 
diH-H  for  Mm  cadets  is  precii«ely  tliin ;  It  takes  its 
youth  at  tbe  critical  p«»rin«1  of  growth  ;  it  is4»lut«K 
tliiMii  nmipletely  for  near!>  Uww  yi-.ir-.  frnni  tin- 
vii  iiiiis  iiillueiices  that  corrupt  yoiitii;  niaiduHHl,  and 
from  tlie  atmosphere  of  rommercialism  ;  it  provides 
abaorbiag  employment  for  botb  mental  and  phys- 
teal  actfv{tiei«:  tt  surrunnds  tliem  with  exacting 
resii'iti-^nitlitioH.  high  Ktaiidard.H,  and  e.xalted  tradi- 
tions of  honor  and  inteurif  y.  and  it  demands  a  rigid 
accountability  for  fvci y  morii-  tit  df  their  time,  and 
every  voluntary  action.  It  often  tbem  the  indace> 
ment  of  an  bonomble  career,  and  safllcient  comfie> 
teiice  an  thf  ifuiud  at  snrcess  ;  and  it  liaH  itniMTii- 
live  authority  for  the  enforcement  of  iU*  conditions 
and  reatnlnta. 

Colonel  Lamed  aummariaps  the  formative 
influences  at  West  Point  aa  follows : 

I.  Kestraint.  Fnr  four  years  with  the  exception 
of  one  furlough  of  two  montbis  the  cadet  is  in  a 
place  of  ideal  natural  beanty  and  completely  aloof 

from  every  form  of  vicious  influence,  but  with  siiffl- 
cieiit  social  enjoyment  and  abundant  unremitting; 
(>li > f\«'!(  ise. 

II.  l)iM'ipline  and  ('mnpnlston. — ^By  which  all 
faculties  mental  and  iMMlily.  are  directed  into  chan- 
nels of  profetisional  activity  and  kept  working  at 
full  normal  prewture  without  undne  relaxation  or 
possibility  of  evasion. 

III.  Trailition.  — The  cuiuulaiive  iniintl  sense  of 
the  spirit  of  the  corps  for  a  century,  by  which  Its 
Standards  have  been  formed  and  viiHliseti. 

tV.  Perimnal  accountability  for  every  conselnns 
act. 

V.  Metit.d  IiaininK.— Resulting  from  a  wiM-ly 
i<electe<l  ami  ii  vigorously  mainlaine<l  hi^h  minimum 
standard,  exacted  releutietudy  by  daily  recitations 
and  rigid  examinations,  admittli^E  of  no  neglect, 
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TBX  NKW  WEHT  POINT  A8  IT  WILL,  APPRAIl  TROM  TUB  BUDSOR. 

(From  a  iiaintinK  by  K.  I).  Robb.) 


tof^ther  with  hablt«  of  concentrated  study  at  regular 
hourM. 

VI.  Reward. — The  diploma  of  West  Point,  which 
IH  a  compreheuHivc  guarantee  of  character  and  of  all- 
around  actual  accomplishment^ — physical  and  men- 
tal— having  but  few  paralleU  on  earth,  and  a  com- 
mi.tHion  in  the  United  Staten  army— an  honorable  life 
profemion,  with  certainty  of  advancement. 

Id  the  eatne  number  of  Arvii/  (in<l  Xdi';/ 
Life  the  new  West  Point  building  Bcbernc, 
whicli  is  already  well  under  way,  is  described 


in  detail  by  Gen.  Albert  L.  Mills,  the  retiring 
superintendent  of  the  academy.  I'rominent 
among  the  new  buildings  will  bo  the  new 
Cadet  Barracks,  the  Gymnasium,  the  Cadet 
Chapel,  the  new  Academic  Ruilding,  and  the 
Superintt'ndt'nt's  Office.  The  new  Adminis- 
tration Building  (opposite  the  Cadet  Mess), 
and  the  new  Riding  Hall,  will  be  the  first  of 
the  group  of  buildings  to  be  seen  on  the  river 
from  the  south. 


IBSEN  AS  A  WORLD  FORCK  FROM  MANY  VIKW-POINTS. 


IN  many  biographical  and  critical  articles 
apjMmnng  in  the  niontlilics  and  weeklios 
of  this  country  and  Kngland  the  career  and 
influence  of  Ilenrik  Ibsen  are  set  forth.  Note- 
worthy among  the  more  serious  articles  on 
this  subject  is  the  one  in  the  Atlnutic  by  the 
eminent  Knglish  critic,  Edmund  (losse.  A 
striking  coincidence  hetween  the  careers  and 
deaths  of  Ibsen  antl  Nietzsche  is  j>ointed  out 
l»y  Mr.  (Josse.  Kach  of  these  two  men,  lie 
says,  "who  represented  in  the  second  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  pure  intellivrence  in  its 
proudest  and  most  independent  form,  ceased 


l>efore  the  close  of  tlieir  mortal  life  to  enjoy 
the  light  of  thought.  It  is  probable  that  both 
Nietzsche  and  Ibsen  suffered  the  ]>enalty  due 
to  excessive  tension  of  cerebral  effort."  Per- 
haps, however,  continues  Mr.  Gosse,  Ibsen's 
ultimate  jiliysicnl  exhaustion  was  in  part  due 
to  the  struggle  lie  maintained  all  his  life. 

Vx-w  of  us  conhl  endure  the  Ktrain  of  tiniveraal 
opposition  to  the  world  around  nn.  Durinit  the 
greater  part  of  hi.s  life,  Ilinen  accept**!  and  endure«l 
this  strain.  He  was  in  the  position  of  a  man  who 
(Inds  liimself  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  whose  whole 
effort  U  concentrated  on  preserving  hi.s  sanity  intact 
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in  the  midst  of  A  world  of  illnsion  and  abRnrdity. 
This  is  what  Europ«»an  society,  and  In  particular 
Norwegian  society,  apjieared  to  UM«en  from  about 
1855  to  1885.  He  was  opposed  to  everything ;  he  felt 
himself  to  be  a  perfectly  normal  individual  in  dan- 
ger of  being  swept  away  by  a  leaping,  foaming  flood 
of  falsity  and  ignorance.  He  had  not  merely  to  try 
to  save  a  few  other  individuals  from  the  mass  of 
folly,  but  he  had  the  infinite  strain  and  anxiety  of 
trying  to  keep  himself  from  any  unintentional  con- 
formity with  the  matui. 

Ibsen  found  Norway  "in  a  state  of  im- 
poverished and  remote  civili/Jition,  ...  a 
country  of  timid  thoughts  and  vapid  apprecia- 
tions." It  needed  an  Ibsen  to  make  hU 
'•  plowshare  run  deep  into  its  substance  and 
let  in  light  ami  air  by  breaking  up  the  old 
conventions  and  smashing  the  hypocrisies  to 
bits."  He  early  assumed  his  "  self  constituted 
duty  as  stnts-.stttijrikus,  or  public  hangman, 
constantly  and  vigorously  lashing  those  who 
were  in  power." 

The  forces  and  conditions  wliich  surrounded 
liis  early  years  were  of  a  nature  to  destroy  an 
individuality  less  vigorous  than  his.  Ibsen, 
however,  was  strengthened  by  these  forces. 
It  is  sometimes  forgotten  that  lie  came  from 
a  severely  Puritanical  family.  In  this  con- 
nection, Mr.  Go8«o  says : 

The  house  in  Sklen,  where  he  was  born  in  ISaS, 
was  burned  down  a  fewyeArs  ago.  I  once  expressed 
to  Ibsen  my  sympathy  for  the  inhabitants  of  Skien, 
thus  deprived  of  their  only  hostage  to  immortality. 
He  replied:  "Don't  pity  them  for  losing  my  birth- 
place ;  they  didn't  deserve  to  have  it." 

As  to  the  great  Norwegian's  aim  in  writing 


THE  HOCSE  IN  SKIEIT,  IN  WHICH  IBSEN  WAS  BORN. 

<Tbe  ho  one  is  the  one  on  the  right,  nearest  the  church.) 


IBSEN  MAKINO  A  BPIOX^H. 

(From  a  pastel  by  Oscar  Lob.) 

liis  plays,  Mr.  Gosse  says  that  it  may  all  be 
summed  up  in  the  assertion  that  "he  tried, 
not  to  pro<luce  a  more  or  less  satirical  enter- 
tainment, but  to  stagger  the  national  con- 
science by  presenting  to  it  an  absolutely 
momentous  dilemma."  Ibsen  was  not  an  op- 
timist ;  at  least,  not  a  fighting  optimist. 

He  was  one  who  doubted  "clouds  would  break," 
who  dreamed,  since  "right  was  worsted,  wrong 
would  triumph."  With  Robert  Browning  he  had 
but  this  one  thing  in  common,  that  both  were 
fighters,  both  "  held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to 
fight  better,"  but  the  dark  fatalism  of  the  Nor- 
wegian poet  was  in  other  things  in  entire  opposition 
to  the  sunshiny  hopefulness  of  the  English  one. 
Browning  and  Ibsen  alike  considered  that  the  race 
must  be  reformed  periodically  or  it  would  die.  The 
former  anticipated  reform  as  cheerily  as  the  sower 
expects  harvest.  Ibsen  had  no  such  happy  certainty. 
He  was  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  breaking  up 
the  old  illusions,  the  imperative  call  for  revolt,  but 
his  faith  wavered  as  to  the  success  of  the  new  move- 
ment. The  old  order,  in  its  resistance  to  all  change, 
is  very  strong.  It  may  be  shaken,  but  it  is  the  work 
of  a  blind  Samson,  and  no  less,  to  bring  it  rattling 
to  the  ground. 

As  to  the  tone  of  his  message,  Mr.  Gosse 
admits  that  it  was  acrimonious,  "tasting  in 
the  mouth  like  aloes." 

He  prepared  a  dose  for  a  sick  world,  and  he  made 
it  as  nauseous  and  astringent  a.s  he  could,  forhe  waa 
wot  inclined  to  be  one  of  those  physicians  who  mix 
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Jam  with  their  jnlop.  There  wm  no  other  wrtter  of 

genius  in  the  r!nri.  '  rif  h  r-entury  who  was  so  bitter 
in  dealing  with  hiunau  ;;  iiilt>  aslhsen  was.  By  the 
eiOe  of  his  cruel  ch'ariu-s-s  tlu-  sntirc  of  Cfirlyleis 
hluster,  the  diatribes  of  Lcopardi  shrill  and  thio. 
All  other  reformers  seem  angry  and  benevolent  by 
tame;  Ibaen  la  noiformly  and  impartially  stern. 
That  he  probed  deeper  Into  the  problems  of  life  than 
any  other  n>oclern  (iriiinnl  ist  is  ,'icknowle<ige<i,  but  it 
was  his  surgical  caliuDe»»  thai  enabled  him  to  do  it. 
The  problem  plays  of  Alexandre  Dumas  fil*  flutter 
wtCh  emotion,  with  prejudice  Md  p«rdon.  Bat 
Ibmn,  witboat  lnipatteiwa>  exemlnea  nnder  hie  ni- 
croscfipe  fill  the  prot<«an  forms  of  organic  social  Itfe^ 
and  coldly  draws  up  his  diagnosis  like  a  report. 

As  to  the  tremendous  influcQcc  of  the  poet- 
aagv,  Mr.  Goese  says : 

Scarcely  will  a  voice  be  foun<!  to  demur  to  the 
stat-pTiit'nt  that  H)s('n  let  fresh  Hir  nml  light  into  the 
niilioiiul  life,  thnt  lie  ronglily  but  thoroughly  awak- 
ened the  national  conscience,  that  even  works  like 
"Ghostly"  whteh  ehoohed,  and  works  Hie  "Boa- 
mersliolm,"  which  insulted,  the  prejudices  of  his 
countrymen  were  excellent  in  their  result.  The  con- 
i|iiest  of  Xorway  by  this  ilrainati^t,  who  reviled  ftiui 
attacked  and  abandoned  hxn  uattve  land,  w)io  railed 
at  every  national  habit  and  showed  a  worm  at  the 
root  of  every  nattooal  tradition,  is  amasing.  The 
lleree  old  man  lived  long  enoogh  to  be  aeeompanied 
to  his  grave  "to  the  noise  of  the  mourning  of  a  na 
tion,"  and  be  wbo  bad  almost  starved  in  exile  to  be 
conducted  to  the  lasfe  xeating^plaoe  by  n  parliament 

and  a  kini?. 

Kegarding  the  reasons  for  Ibsen's  lack  of 
popularity  with  the  two  English  speaking  peo- 
ples, Mr.  Cnf^se  says  this  of  tlie  gnnl^e  lidi-no 
against  Jiirn  by  Englishmen  and  Amt-rican.s. 

It  is  that  his  moral  anger,  his  vioU-nt  appeal  to 
conscience,  are  with  difluulty  iiiiderstfM)d  by  those 
who  have  grown  up  in  the  atmosphere  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  optimism.  Americans  and  EnglMimen  are 
alike  in  tbi%  ttiat  they  admit  with  eztremedifficulty 
the  idea  that  their  national  characteristics  are  capa- 
ble of  lmi)rovetnent.  Th.it  a  poet  should  want  to 
diagnose  the  diseases  of  "  God's  own  country,"  when 
It  fe  ohTkNIS  thait  there  can  be  no  disea.Mes  there^ 
■eems  so  pr^oaterona  as  to  rob  the  satire  of  interest. 
No  one  oonld  snooenfnlly  attack  the  oooventlona  of 
either  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nations  e.vi  ejit  under  the 
disguise  of  gross  national  flattery,  such  as  Mr.  Rud- 
yard  Kipling  practises,  because  in  no  other  way 
oonld  be  secure  any  attention.  The  Gemiaoic  and 
Scandinavian  raeea are  lee*  oonfldebtof  thidrvfrtnea, 
and  tnure  amenable  to  reflection,  and  they  will  stt 
through  a  performance  of  such  a  drama  as  "The 
Wild  Duck,"  asking  themselves  how  it  affects  their 
inner  uature,  and  what  message  it  has  to  tbeireonls. 
The  American  or  English  nqcHetto  merely  aays : 
"  WbiUi  fanny  people  I  Do  yon  auppoee  they  are  In- 
tended  to  be  fanny  f 

Unlv*raallty  of  IbMn. 

Il)Bon's  universality,  MQ(>rding  to  the  emi* 
nent  Danish  critic,  Goorgo  Brandes  (in  an  ar- 
ticle appearing  in  the  Independent,  wag  Uuo 


(first)  to  the  fmet  that  hia  esaential  modern 

plays  are  written  in  prose,  in  short,  firm  seO" 
tences  easy  to  translate;  (second)  that  he 
wrote  less  and  less  for  Scandinavia  alone, 
keeping  a  onivorHal  public  in  view  ;  and 
(third)  beratiso  lie  liad  really  hroQght  aboQt  a 
revolution  in  his  art. 

The  moat  esteemed  German  dfamatlete  faefon 

him,  as  Friedrich  Hcbbel.  came  to  l>e  looked  apon  a« 
hia  mere  forerunners.  The  French  dramatist*,  who 
in  his  youth  were  masters  in  the  European  theat«rs 
became  antiquated  compared  with  liis  art.  With 
them  then  Is  still  an  intrigue  in  an  anliqiuted 
form.  Some  one  is  made  to  believe  something  and 
reacts.  Since  the  artificial  intrigue  in  Ibsen's  yonth- 
fnl  play,  "  La«ly  Inger,"  such  plots  never  more  occur 
with  him.  From  within,  their  characters  are  dis- 
closed. A  veil  to  lifted,  and  we  notice  the  peculiar 
stamp  of  the  personality.  A  eeoond  veil  Is  lifted, 
and  we  learn  its  past,  A  third  veil  Is  lifted,  and  we 
catch  a  glimps«  of  its  profoundest  nature.  In  all 
these  leading  characters  there  iaadeeper  perspective 
than  with  any  otiier  modern  poet^and  Ittodiaclosed 

to  as  without  «^!htloty. 

An  Interpreter  of  American  Life  7 
In  the  same  number  of  the  Independent^ 
Edwin  M.  Slosson  elaborates  hia  idoa  of  Ibsen 
as  an  intorprctcr  of  .\!n«?rican  life.  John  Ga- 
briel Horkmaii  is  well  known  on  the  streets 
of  American  cities,  says  this  writer.  *'Hei8 
till'  typical  financier  of  the  kind  who  arc  now 
being  pilloried  in  the  marlcet-places  by  ofiicial 
and  nnolBeial  in^eetigatora."  "POIara  of 
Society,"  Mr,  Slosson  bplicvcs.  ftirthpr,  is  a 
"dramatized  insurance  and  Slocum  scandal," 
and  the  qnestion  of  "tainted  money  hi treat- 
ni!  in  thf!  play  "Ghosts"  as  part  of  the  gen- 
eral bad  inheritance  of  Oswald.  I  been  is 
needed  in  the  United  States,  says  Mr.  SIos- 
aon,  farther. 

In  this  country,  especially,  where  wme  of  the 
plays  are  never  seen  and  rarely  rea«!,  the  ideas  o( 
Ibsen  have  the  freshness  and  intcrt-si  that  they  had 
when  they  ttrHt  startled  Europe.  And  nowlMre  ia 
their  galvanic  Hbock  more  needed  ttian  bere,  •  .  . 
Even  mote  than  JNorwayt  Amerioa  Ilea  apart  Cra«n 
t  he  great  enrrents  of  modem  thongh't,  and  there  are 
eddies  of  provincialism  to  l>e  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  that  would  match  .anything  of 
the  kind  in  Scandinavia.  Ibsen  descrilM  s  our  small 
towns  better  than  oar  own  writers.  The  vioea  of 
the  village,  ita  narrow  Interests,  its  gossip,  its  eseln- 
sivenesM,  and  ita  rigid  control  of  the  conduct  and 
opinions  of  the  individual,  are  the  same  here  as  in 
Norway,  and  need  the  same  drastic  eipaanfia 

His  Fighting  Radlcallam. 

The  editor  of  the  Outlook  cannot  forget  the 
Yiking  blood  in  the  old  fighter's  veins.  ■>  Ibsen 
stood  during  his  whole  lifo  with  his  back  to 
tlie  wall,  his  face  to  the  world,  his  keen  fve 
searching  the  organization  of  society  and  the 
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character  of  men  with  roletitless  and  pene> 
trating  int*»n«iity  "  A-  to  his  dramatic  prf 
eminence,  this  wriier  says  :  "Bare,  hard,  re- 
lestleM,  {Mtrtial.  and  in  tbe  profonndett  sense 
pnpprficial.  as  Ihst-n's  interprptntion  of  life 
was,  his  skill  as  a  craftsman,  bis  sense  of  dra- 
raatio  Tatues,  h»  commaiid  of  dnmatio  situa- 
tion':, mndo  liiin  nno  of  the  vaoti  influential 

figures  of  hi^^  •  Mil' 

Hts  Character  Had  a  Soft  SIda. 

The  editor  of  the  Dtaly  oa  the  other  hand, 

prefers  to  point  out  the  least  grim  side  of  iho. 
old  Norwegian's  character.  Ilis  severity  of 
spirit,  says  this  writer,  was  due  to  nothing 
more  than  the  iron  -restraint  dominated  by 

his  self  imposed  task. 

He  had  safflcirat  strength  of  will  to  make  this 
MMriflee,  but  there  Is  maeh  reaaon  to  believe  that 

he  felt  it  keenly,  and  that  Toleanlc  flras  were  at  play 
beneath  th«  cold  crust  of  his  outward  seeming.  .  .  . 
Whoever  n'lids  with  iliscernrm-iit  the  plays  and 
poems  of  Ib«en  will  have  do  diflicuity  in  HndinK 
pmUMflCll  whirh  reveal  the  warmeHt  of  human  .\ 
patbiM,  pasrages  wbieh  fairlj  tbrob  with  the  toel- 
ftigi  of  a  Rfngularly  sensitire  nature.  M'ot  onl^  the 
romantic  cfTusiotis  of  hi*  early  iimnlirHxl.  Imt  the 
ripest  of  the  i»erii'>s  of  drHmatic  social  »iudie6,  yield 
Huch  fruit  as  this.  And  the  ineffable  tenderness  of 
certain  aoeaes  in  "Brand"  and  "Peer  Gynt"  nioet 
emphatleally  give  the  lie  to  the  amertion  that  their 
nnthnr  n  "  rohl  hater  of  his  kind,"  a  niornsf  nnd 
heartless  s[M'<-tjiti)r  of  the  tragi- cometiy  nf  life. 
These  scoin's  nuiivc  us  feel  that  h«  hft<l  to  sulijpct 
himself  to  strong  compulsion  to  keep  from  lapsing 
intoan  emotkmaltiim  that  would  have  defeated  the 
esMntlal  pnrpoeo  of  his  work,  and  to  ignore  them  Is 
to  be  wlllfaUy  blind  to  his  deepest  teachings. 

A  Great  Haart-Searoher. 

It  was  inevitable,  .«ays  an  editorial  in  the 
New  York  Sm,,  written  th<'  ii;iy  aftnr  tlio 
dramatic  poet  s  death,  that  losen  sbouid  shock 
the  Pharisees  and  Philistines  of  all  countries. 
"An  idealist  liinisi'If  in  rf^spprt  of  his  hnlipfs 
as  to  the  iuture  possibility  of  the  human  race, 
he  is  an  avowed  skeptic  and  a  defiant  cynie 
as  regards  Lis  rstiiiiation  of  rxistin^^  men  and 
also  of  existing  conditions,  political  and  so- 
cial." He  is  now  recognised  in  the  United 
States  and  Rnglanu  is  :i  great  heart-searcher, 
mind  purt'fT.  and  truth  ii'vealpr." 

He  often  depicts  rice,  but  for  him  It  iias  no  fas- 
einatlon  ;  pnotabment  do^i  naaretttitlseBly  ae  Xem* 
eida  parsued  Oreatc)*,  or  an  remorse  overtook  Mac- 
beOi.   The  divine  lawgiver  we  may  abjure,  as  we 

may  evade  p'Mifil  stntutes ;  l>iit  Ili-cii  teaches  that 
so  lotiK  'IS  hiunnn  beingM  dwell  toK*?t)ier  in  orgnn- 
i«e<l  Hocietiei*  they  are  subject  to  a  moral  law  that  is 
fenced  about  and  esforaed  bgr  peoaUles  from  whleb 
there  is  no  appeal,  a  law  wbleb  men  nraet  obejr  or 
incur  the  retribution  which,  by  t"M  m  y  nat  arc  of 
thin^ps  attends  {ta  vioIatioD,  a  law  by  whose  myste- 


rious and  resistless  worlcinK«  K'MKlties.s  nn  this  earth 
banreetf!  hlesslnpj*,  whi!»»  the  ovi)  (Ii^t  renps  a  curse. 

His  Personal  Appearance. 

Mr.  William  Archer,  tlie  English  critic  and 
translator  of  Ihsen,  who  knew  the  old  Nor- 
wegian well,  in  a  paper  in  the  Monthly  Rrru  ti^ 
has  the  following  to  say  of  his  personal  ap- 
pearance and  disposition : 

An  undersized  man  with  very  broad  shouhlcr^ 
and  a  large  leonine  head,  wearing  a  long  black  frock 
coat  with  veiy  bread  lapels,  on  one  of  which  a  knot 
of  red  ribbon  was  oonapicaoua.  I  knew  him  at  onoe, 
but  waa  a  Ifttle  taken  aback  by  bfa  lew  stature.  His 
natural  height  was  even  somewhat  diminished  by  a 
liabit  of  bending  forward  slightly  from  the  waist, 
bsgotten,  no  doubt,  of  shortsightedness  and  the  need 
to  peer  into  tbings.  He  moved  ver^  alowly  end 
aotseleaslr,  with  his  hands  behind  his  baelc,-Hm  un- 
obtrusive  iiersonality.  .  .  .  But  there  was  nnthlnK 
insigniflcHiit  about  the  high  and  massive  forehead, 
crowned  with  a  mane  of  (then)  iron-gray  hair,  the 
■mall  and  pale  but  pierdog  tjta  behind  the  gold- 
rimmed  epectaeles^  or  the  thin-lipped  month,  de- 
prejwed  at  the  corners  into  a  curve  indicative  of  iron 
will,  and  set  between  bushy  whiskers  of  the  same 
dark  gray  as  the  hair.  The  most  cun^ory  observer 
could  not  bat  rcoc^niKe  power  and  character  in  the 
h«ul ;  jet  one  would  scarcely  bavn  giuwaed  It  to  be 
the  power  tt  a  poet*  the  cTinrart«r  of  a  prophet.  .  .  . 
One  would  rather  have  supposed  one's  eelf  face  to 
fees  with  an  emloeat  etatesmaa  or  dlptomatlat. 

An  Old  Prland'a  Reeolleetione  of  Hie  Barly 
Life. 

An  intimate  view  of  the  early  days  of  Ibsen 

is  presented  in  an  article  in  the  current  num- 
ber of  the  Criltc,  by  (.'.  L.  Due,  the  only  living 
man  who  was  a  friend  of  his  youth.  Refer- 

rinfj  to  the  crmi  man's  first  attempts  at  verse^ 
this  writer  relates  the  following  incident  : 

Uke  eo  many  young  people,  I  myself  was  in  the 
habit  of  writing  poetry.  One  day,  when  I  hnd  com- 
posed some  verses  on  "Sunset"  that  i  was  proud  of, 
I  took  them  with  me  in  the  evening  when  I  visited 
Hmsd.  He  was  Immediately  iateteited,  and  aaked 
to  hear  them.  Having  listened  to  my  recitation,  be 
remarked,  "  I,  too,  write  poet  ry  : "  and  at  my  request 
he  read  aloud  his  latest  poem,  "Autumn."  It  pleased 
me  very  much,  and  I  said  at  once  that  he  should  get 
it  poblisbed.  Bat  this  he  found  it  impossible  to  ar^ 
range.  There  was  no  newspaper  In  Orlnutad,  and 
publication  in  one  of  the  Christiania  papers  he 
thought  too  much  to  expect.  I  thought  it  might 
be  dune,  liowever.  ;in<l  .is  I  wjis  the  local  correspond 
ent  of  the  Christlantapoatcii,  I  sent  the  lines  on 
"Antnmn"  to  the  editor.  A  few  days  later  I  n»- 
oefvsd  aeopy  of  the  paper,  and  op«nini?  it  hurriedly 
tbund  the  poem  in  the  first  column  on  the  front 
page.  It  w:is  ^iiiiird  "  Hry  n  jol f  nj.irne, "  I  wa.s  im- 
patient for  evening  to  come,  and  when  at  last  I 
proudly  showed  mj  IHend  his  "flrst  in  print"  he 
became  pale  from  emotion.  The  next  moment  jof 
glowed  In  his  faee;  and  never  again,  in  all  probl^ 

bility,  <lid  he  find  such  pride  and  pleasure  atSeSinB 
a  printed  copy  of  anything  he  had  written. 
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THE  MOVEMENT  FOR  NATIONALISM  IN  ftOUMANIA. 


THE  recent  riots  in  Bucharest,  the  capital 
of  the  young,  progressive  Balkan  king- 
dom of  Roumania,  furnish  the  edit(jr  of  the 
HoUandteht  Revtte  (Haarlem)  with  the  text 
for  an  artiels  on  the  country  and  peojda  and 
their  futuro  as  an  indepen<ient  nation. 

After  describing  briefly  tlie  riots  and  point- 
ing out  their  seriousness,  in  that  they  kept 
tlio  city  in  n  «tRtc  of  siege  for  four  days,  the 
writer  asks,  What  was  the  cause  of  these 
riots  ?  Was  it  a  desire  to  compel  the  govern* 
raent  to  grant  political  coiircusioiis  ?  No;  it 
was  simply  the  feeling  of  a  number  of  students 
against  a  theatrical  exhihition  given  in  French. 
There  is  in  Bucharest  a  gnciety  of  ladifs  of 
the  higher  classes,  known  as  the  Obole,  a 
benevolent  institntiott,  which  hat  for  several 
years  given  theatrical  exhibitions  in  French. 
For  the  past  two  years  the  patriotic  students 
have  objected  to  the  performances, — not  be- 
cause of  their  character,  bnt  heeause  of  the 
language  in  which  they  were  given.  The 
students  demanded  a  programme  entirely  in 
the  Roumanian  tongue^  and  upon  this  being 
refusi'd.  the  students  organized  to  prevent  the 
exhibition  by  force.  This  they  did.  Why, 
asks  the  editor  of  the  HMandtehn  Reme, 
shtiuld  Ronitianian  nfudents  he  snrh  irrecon- 
cilable Chauvinists  that  an  innocent  theatrical 
exhibition  in  French  arouses  them  to  the  com* 
mission  violence?  In  replving  to  this 
question  the  writer  makes  a  brief  survey  of 
Roumanian  history,  from  which  we  eondsnse 
his  argument. 

Th«  hlt^wr  cIsMW  In  Rotinuuila«  withcmtdlsttno- 

Uon  as  to  politics,  the  deiwendanb*  of  the  Boyarn,  iw 
well  aa  the  rich  citizenK  in  general,  know  no  other 
language  than  French  fi)r  their  (iaily  im  -  r<  (m: 
Only  in  cases  where  the  lu*  uf  the  ItoiuiiHiilHii 
tongas  is  prescribed  by  1h\v, — in  the  Parliament,  in 
the  sourtSt  and  so  forUi»— oan  ita  meladioiM  aounda 
he  beaid.  ICany  of  the  mpienntatlw  from  the 
higher  circles  of  the  land  are  cither  wholly  igno- 
rant of  Roumanian  or,  if  they  know  anything  of  it, 
speak  it  abominably.  A  Htrilcing  example  of  thi8  in 
ioand  in  tb«  case  ol  Prince  CkmstanUne  Brancovan, 
nhOt  whm  reoentlydeeted  repwenteHye,  made  his 
maiden  speech  in  French  because  he  was  not  master 
of  hia  mother  tongne.  Chagrined  at  the  ridicuiuu^j 
position  in  which  thin  had  placed  him,  this  noble- 
man took  a  solemn  oath  not  to  return  to  th«  legis- 
laMvft  chambers  until  he  had  mastered  Ms  nativa 
buigaaset 

According  to  the  writer  a^ove  quoted,  the 
ignorance  of  Roumanian  is  still  more  evident 
among  the  BoumaDian  women.  ^  Any  womaa 
who  would  try  to  move  in  the  higher  eiidea 


of  Bucharest  without  spesking  French  to  per* 

f'  ction  might  as  well  give  up  her  ambition.** 
No  woman  of  the  higher  rank  seems  to  have 
any  intei'est  whatever  in  lier  uai;ve  melodi- 
ous Roumanian.  "She  would  not  deign  to 
wr!t«  the  least  important  r.ot^  in  that  tonprue. 
and  the  young  man  who  should  attempt  to 
couf(>ss  his  love  to  his  adored  one  in  Ron- 
tnanian  would  make  him.si'lf  ridiculous,  and 
would  be  in  serious  danger  of  a  contemptaoua 
refusal."  What  is  the  reason  for  this?  It 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  children  of  the 
Roumanian  upper  classes  are  all  educated  in 
Faris,  or,  if  at  home,  by  French  nurses  and 

governefi.ses.  Tliis  was  tTUS  Up  tp  Witbu  the 
past  hundred  years. 

But  for  e  oentuty  a  rich  Uteratore  in  pioie  and 
yerae,  famed  on  the  Boumralu  folk-lore,  has  grown 

up  in  the  country  and  produced  gtoriuua  fruit,— a 
literature  wiiich,  however,  is  as  yet  quite  neglected 
by  tlif  well  t^<><  hisses,  while  the  late-t  trifles  from 
the  Parisian  boulevards  find  eager  purchasers  maA 
readers.  Kven  the  language  «t  (he  eommqui  jpeeple 
suffers  under  the  oppressdre  and  enpjim— hre  taei^ 
but*  of  the  French  tongue. 

The  flexible  Roumanian  tongue,  which  ia 
itself  a  sister  tongue  of  the  French  in  its  de- 
scent from  tlie  Latin,  deserves  hetter  treat- 
ment. According  to  this  writer,  wlio  ha.«(  stud- 
ied the  subject,  Roumanian  lends  itself  w:t!t 
extraordinary  ease  to  "  Frenchification,"  so 
that, even  among  the  lower  classes,  the  com- 
mon speech  is  a  wretched  mixture  of  iU-un- 
derstood  French  e-xpressions  with  Roumanian 
terminations."  This  is  particularly  regret- 
table, since  the  Ronmuiiaa  tongue  itself  pm- 
st  ssespo  7uatiy  i>owcrful  and  expressive  words 
originated  in  the  mouths  of  the  people  them- 
selves. 

Against  this  fJallici/ing.  which  has  begun 
to  lend  itself,  not  only  to  the  language,  but 
to  the  morak  and  customs,  of  the  people,  the 
prominent  Roumanian  educators  are  protest- 
ing. Many  of  the  l>e!st  known  professors  of 
the  universities  of  Bucharest  and  Jassy,  whose 
nationalism  has  grown  with  the  incressing  de- 
velopment of  their  country,  have  struggled 
against  this  for  years.  In  an  article  recently 
contributed  to  the  Coumere  Ewopitn^  Pro- 
fessor Xinopel.  of  the  University  of  JasFv. 
declares  that  be  never  concludes  a  lecture,  no 
matter  what  may  be  his  theme,  without  im> 
pressing  upon  his  students  their  oViligati^ui 
to  use  and  develop  the  language  of  their 
fatherland. 

Beallyr  however,  the  Frsndi  is  not  the  only 
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tordgn  Umgnftge  that  haa  a  wide  influence  in 

Roumaniu.  For  nearly  forty  years  a  (Ternian 
prince  of  the  house  of  Uohenzollern,  whose 
wife  is  a  highly  honored  anthor  in  the  Ger- 
man language,  has  ruled  Rouniania,  and  an- 
other German  has  been  indicated  as  his  succes- 
sor. The  financial  relatione  between  Germany 
and  Roumaniaarc  much  more  important  tliaii 
those  between  the  latter  country  and  France 
Almost  the  entire  pobUe  debt,  amounting  to 
1,500,000  francs  ($300,000),  is  in  German 
hands.  The  imports  from  Germany  amount 
to  100,000,000  francs,  while  those  from  France 
do  not  quite  reach  20,000,000.  The  army 
supplies  are  purchased  in  Germany,  and  tli<i 
firms  which  make  the  largest  proiitH  are  cuu- 
trolled  by  Germane.  The  Roumanian  Uov- 
■  erriment  is  in  close  connection  with  the  triple 
alliance.  Among  the  people  at  large,  how- 
ever, the  predilection  for  everything  Frrach 
n  ntinues.  At  one  time  during  tlie  Franci). 
l^russian  War,  at  the  very  moment  the  (n*r 
nan  Empire  was  being  proclaimed,  the  people 
of  Bucharest  expres.scil  tliemselves  so  violent- 
ly against  Germany  that  I'riuce  Charles  found 
in  wis  a  reaeon  for  hie  ezpreesed  intention 
to  abdicate, — an  intention  which,  however, 
happily  for  the  nation,  was  not  carried  out. 
France,  moreover,  haa  never  done,  nor  is  she 
at  present  doing,  anjrthing  to  warrant  the  love 
of  the  Roumanian  people.  On  tlie  contrary, 
France  has  constantly  opposed  their  iuterests. 


cARHBir  sTLvV  Qoaax  or  MomtAMtA. 


KIMQ  UHAULEM  OF  HUUMANIA. 


In  the  congress  of  1878.  itwasoneof  the  French 
delegates  who,  not  withstanding  the  strenuous 
opposition  of  the  Roumanians,  pushed  to  adop- 
tion a  measure  which  granted  equal  rights  to 
the  Jews, — a  just  and  reasonable  measure,  no 
doubt,  bnt  at  that  time  extremely  unpopular 
in  Roumania.  In  1885,  it  was  a  P'renohman 
who  proposed  that  the  policing  of  the  Danube 
be  intrusted  to  Austria,  just  as  it  was  aFrenoh- 
man  who,  ten  yeai  s  liefore  thatdato,  persuaded 
his  country  not  to  conclude  a  commercial  treaty 
with  Roumania,  on  the  ground  that  the  Sul- 
tan of  Turkey  was  still  the  suzerain  of  that 
country.  "  On  the  part  of  Fratice  there  has 
been  liigh-handed  and  steady  opposition  to 
Roumanian  interests." 

The  student  riot.s  referred  to  are  not  likely 
to  result  in  a  sudden  cooling  of  Roumanian 
love  for  everything  Frencli,  Imt,  says  the 
writer  in  the  Dutch  review,  they  may  cause 
some  Roumanians  to  remember  that  they  too 
have  a  fatherland  of  their  own.  "For  the 
young  state  on  the  Danube  there  is,  perhaps, 
a  nobler  future  than  has  been  imagined  in 
the  history  of  the  dsretopnmit  of  the  hiinum 
raoe." 

Rounumla  from  a  Prench  Vlaw-Polnt. 

An  editorial  article,  entitled  "Our  Sister, 

Roumania,"  appears  in  the  Rcvm  pour  Us 
Fran  fats  (Pans).  The  writer  sketches  the 
history  of  Roumania  from  Roman  Empire 
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timet.  He  ref  ere  appreciatively  to  the  Rouma- 
*iiian  affe<*t!on  for  France  and  tilings  French, 
and  cunijjljim'iiU  tlie  Franco  •  Koumaniui 
Leagne,  a  young  and  vigorous  literary  and 
political  socspty,  on  its  good  work  in  Iceepinp 
up  tlie  cordial  relations  betwocu  tlx-  two  roiui 
tries.  The  Prencli  people  and  the  Frt'iidi  (»ov- 
ernmcnt  Imvp  not  in  the  jtast,  lu' ndinits,  lieen 
careful  enough  to  recognize  the  value  oi  Kou- 
numian  friendship.  It  would  be  a  preet  folly, 
howevor,  hf  declares,  to  neglect  the  ad  vantiigcs 
of  friendship  and  commerce  which  the  Balkan 
nation  offen,  particularly  when  Germany  and 
England  are  absorltiu^  all  Coiitinental  mar- 
kets, often  to  the  iajury  of  French  commei'ce. 


Roumanians  and  Provengal  French. 
In  the  NoupeUe  Revue,  M.  Paul  Brousse  has 
an  article  in  which  he  declares  that  the  Ron- 
manians  and  the  Provcn9al8  arc  of  the  same 
race  ;  that  t1i»>v  fire  tiic  direct  desei-ndants, 
with  the  1 1.41,(4118  and  the  ^^paulsll,  uf  the  Ko- 
mans.  Scattered  along  the  Meiliterranean,' 
tiiese  Latins  have  preserved  their  natit^nality 
and  their  language,  and  to-day,  after  several 
centuries,  they  are  reunited  in  tJie  same  titei^ 
ary  rmmiiisfince.  The  Queen  of  Roimi;uiia 
takes  the  liveliest  interest  iu  the  poems  of  the 
Filibrea,  and  the  F^libres  regard  the  work  of 
•■Cariium  Sylva"  as  the  iaearnatlOII  ol  tlw 
new  Eoumaiiian  literature. 


THE  SERIOUS  QUESTION  OF  FIRE  LOSSES. 


THE  totals  of  1"S8  of  life  and  ]>roperty  in 
the  Sau  ir'ranLiaco  diijuslur,  great  as 
they  aeem,  were  actually  less  than  the  regular, 
annual  aggregate  of  similar  losses  in  tlie 
United  States.  This  fact  is  brougiit  out  in  an 
article  contributed  to  the  Engineering  Maga- 
zine for  June  by  Joseph  K.  Freilae.  who  pleads 
earnestly  for  the  passing  of  legislation  com- 
pelling the  enforcement  of  general  building  re- 
(juirements  similar  to  those  in  fori  e  in  Euro- 
pean countries.  His  convincing  article  shows, 
at  any  rate,  that  in  this  respect  the  United 
Stati  H  is  far  behind  the  more  conaerratiTe 
old*world  countries. 

TUK  DANOKB  OP  CHEAP  LUHBKB. 

The  fact  that  Imiibor  is  scarce  and  expen- 
sive in  Europi:,  whiic  in  the  United  Slates  it 
has  been  clieap  and  easily  available,  accounte 
for  the  difference  iu  building  methods. 

But  fortttDat«lyf  in  this  respect  nt  least,  lumber 
lUM  liem  ttesdllr  adTanclng  in  price,  ttntll  roois 

Ktades  have  increased  f\tt  much  a>  l'>0  \>vr  rent,  dur- 
iug  the  i>a«t  few-  yearn,  wliile  st«el,  brick,  «tone, 
cemeat>  and  the  clay  prcniucls  have  been  gnMiually 
dsersaslog  in  price,  uutii  tti«re  are  good  oommercial 
as  wstl  as  olvie  reasons  to  hope  t^t  the  hitherto 
Utopian  acciiiiipli-slinient  uf  tmiversj^l  fire-resistitiu' 
oonstruciiuti  uiay  souu  replace  the  era  at  jig-saw  autl 
woad>fraiBe. 

VIBB  Loan  aUATKB  YBAK  KAHONAL  OKSt. 

Pome  of  Mr.  Freitag's  figures  are  positively 
startling.  It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  fire 
lose  in  the  United  States  now  represents  a 

tax  of  $'25  a  year  per  family  of  population. 
In  1904  the  toU!  !nss  l(y  fii'e  in  tl.e  States 
was  |230,00U,UU0,  or  au  average  daily  lobt>  of 
$630,000. 


To  show  even  mote  plainly  what  this  stapeodoas 
dnrib  npon  the  rsworasof  tbeeonntry  really  meaoB, 

take  the  actual  losses  by  firf  tnlnilatttl  h\  thf  Nh- 
tioiiikl  Hoiirtl  of  Fire  Under vvi  ;ttT.-,  im<l  it  will  be 
f»uii(I  tli.'it  iu  the  pa«t  twenty  tivc  \enrt(  noless  than 
13,500,000,000  worth  of  property  hai»  beea  sacrifioed 
to  tills  national  waste.  This  trrmt  total  may  be 
better  appreciated  if  com|»arrd  tn  The  national  debt 
of  the  United  States,  which,  ai  the  bigbesit  point 
ever  reachedi  on  Joij  1,  16IN^  amounted  to  C^IS^- 
23a,  178. 

In  IMM,  nearly  seven  thousand  people  loKt  their 
lives  iu  fire  oaauisltiea  in  the  United  Stat4>a,  a  daily 
average  of  nineteen  lives  thronghout  the  year,  thna 
nearly  eqmiliiiK  tTi«?  deaths  from  Diilroiid  <iisji-.tor-4 
iu  the  country,  where  the  atatiatica  (or  Huch  casual- 
tiea  show  eottfessedly  the  weist  eonditloina  tn  the 
world. 

OONFIKINQ  KIRKS. 

Mr.  FroiUg  makes  an  instructive  compari- 
son between  fire  losses  in  American  cities  and 
in  those  of  EnrojH*  nn<\  Tireul  !?ritain,  wliere. 
he  says,  fire- resistance  has  been  recognized  as 
a  public  necessity  for  centuries  past 

The  annual  tre  losB  ia  Boston  Is  now  about 
fiOO,ouo,  while  in  an  avsiase  Buropeaa  city  oC  equal 
population  the  fire  loes  will  he  found  seldom  to 

range  over  JirAOOO.  And  this  is  iu  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  daily  minilxT  of  fires  will  be  about  the 
^  iuie,  ami  in  ^iiite  of  the  naually  marked  superior- 
ity of  American  flre-fighting  faeiUtieiL  The  real 
Maaon  tor  the  dtffervnoe  Is  to  be  foand  In  the  meth* 
odsof  bulldingroiistnieririfi.  'WTiiU'  Aiir«Tiran  cities 
have  perinitte<l  the  ercciiun  uf  "  lire  trstj^t"'  ou  erery 
hand,  Coutinental  municipal  regulations  limit  the 
height  And  area  of  baildiogs,  the  charaeter  of 
the  bulldloit  mstertels,  and  generslly  cntorae  ade> 
quate  fire-reelscive  eanstmotion  tbronghmitail  elty 
buiUIinw:!^. 

lu  such  cities  as  Havre,  Rouen.  Milan, 
Bome^  Bnunelai '  Antwerp^  Leada,  Sbeiield, 
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and  Bristol  every  fire  in  tho  year  1890  was 
coafined  to  the  building  in  which  it  origi- 
nated.   In  Bneden,  Florence,  Vienna,  and 

other  rities  every  fire  was  confined  tO  the 
floor  on  which  it  onginat'^'d. 

In  Hambarg.  out  of  a  total  of  tiS2  fires  iu  ljaiO,t;50 
were  oonflned  to  tlie  floor  where  they  started,  660  to 
tba  boikUog,  while  only  10  fires  extended  to  the  «d- 
Idnlns  praper^.  ▲  eonflagmttoo,  or  theeztemfon 
flf  lira  iMvewl  tlie  tmimdlatoly  adjolniag  pmpcrtf,- 


bad  not  been  known  ainoa  IMS.  And  we  mnat  baar 
In  mtnd  that  many  of  these  reaolta  are  ablalnad  la 

8pire  of  whiit  ArneHcan!^  would  cooaldar  tlM  moat 

ridiculous  tir<i-tightiug  facilities. 

Mr.  Freitag  says  that  the  San  Francisco 
disaster  has,  at  any  rate,  proved  that  the 

8t<*el  fninu'  lMii1(!;np3  fire  pmctically  iTnmiin«3 
from  earthquakes,  and  alsu  that  fireproof 
buildings  are  of  little  hm  onlew  they  stead 
in  a  fireproof  city. 


THE  RECENT  PROGRESS  OF  MEDICINE. 


ONE  cannot  see  the  forest  for  the  trees ! 
Such  is  till'  foelinfT  of  tlin  itivfstii^ator 
when  he  tries  to  single  out  from  tho  endless 
maae  of  material  the  important  advancee  that 
are  being  made  in  medical  science.  An  arti- 
cle in  a  recent  number  of  the  Deutsche  Revue 
whfeh  treats  of  the  modem  aehieyements  in 
iiiediciiic  cormncnts  upon  tlie  gn-at  iiicrca.si' 
in  medical  literature.  Not  a  year  pa«sea 
without  a  considerable  addition  to  the  number 
of  medical  monthlies,  weeklies,  and  other 
periodicals.  Besides,  the  old-established  jour- 
nals are  rapidly  increasing  in  volume.  The 
Munchener  Medicinitehe  WochenscJirifl,  for  ex- 
ample, the  most  widely  circulated  mtdical 
organ  of  Germany,  which  iu  1 880  contained 
580  pegee,  has  increeaed  to  2,544  pages. 
Several  jonmals  devote  themRelvcs  to  one 
and  the  same  specialty.  Upb  thai  mo  logy  alone 
Migages  the  attention,  in  Germany,  of  a  week- 
ly, a  semi-monthly,  three  mnnthly,  and  other 
publications,  in  France  a  monthly,  and  in 
Germany  an  annual,  journal  have  been  found- 
ed devoted  to  the  treatment  of  railium  activ- 
ity in  its  medicinal  aspect.  Pharmaceutic 
literature  is  boundlen  in  number  and  scope  ; 
chemistry  in  its  present  state  can  conjure  up 
an  endless  variety  of  medicaments.  Anesthet- 
io  remedies  alone  aggregate  several  hundred. 
All  these  are  examined  and  described.  The 
fondness  for  tin's  species  of  writing  is  ex- 
ceeded iu  uur  time  only  Ky  the  desire  to  bring 
physical  remedies  more  to  the  fore.  The 
term  journalistic  ejjiiiemic,"  in  *hort>  Uinot 
without  foundation  iu  fact. 

From  the  many  raindly  shifting  pictures 
the  writer  f  i  "M.  of  (curse,  pick  nwt  but  a 
few.  Mysteiiuus  still  as  at  the  outset  is  the 
action  of  the  Roentgen  rays  and  of  radium 
upon  the  luiiiiaii  Kody,  Great  injury,  as  is 
well  known,  is  at  times  suddenly  wrought 
without  the  slightest  warning.  In  cases,  for 
lTistaiiff4>i  wbase  skin  troubles  were  needlessly 


treated  with  Roentgen  rays  the  most  damag- 
ing r«-.sults  have  ensued.  Recently,  by  this 
means,  a  patient's  arms  were  covered  with  a 
mass  of  boils.  However,  care  is  generally 
exercised  in  medical  institutions,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  according  to  the  new  methods 
the  exact  number  of  rays  required  can  be  sue- 
ce.ssfiilly  applied.  Tt  \viiul<l  T»e  well,  never- 
theless, to  tem*^r  the  enthusiasm  for  their  use. 
Ko  explanation  of  the  remarkable^  stealthy, 
operation  of  these  rays  has  as  yet  been  reached. 
It  has,  however,  been  shown  recently  that 
their  physical  effect  is  in  reality  a  chemical 
one.  The  Roentgen  and  the  radium  rays  evi- 
dently decompose  certain  substances,  and  tho 
product.s  uf  this  decomposition  exercise  a  lur- 
ther  dissolving  effect  upon  their  surround* 
ings.  This  kno\vled)^e  has  led  to  the  success- 
ful use  of  a  dissolvent  like  cholin  as  a 
substitute  for  those  rays.  Various  reports 
give  a  hopeful  view  of  the  effect  of  the  Roent- 
gen and  the  radium  rays  upon  cancer  and  other 
tumors.  Meanwhile,  however,  it  seems  ad* 
visable  to  appily  them  only  to  surface  cancer; 
in  other  cases  the  patient's  life  would  be  jeop- 
ardised. 

In  the  nourishment  of  the  sick  a  new 
method  is  now  followed  ;  hypodermic  injec- 
tions, which  hitherto  were  conQued  to  fluids, 
are  now  given  in  the  shape  of  dissolved  food 
as  well.  In  the  ease  of  abscesses  cjf  the 
stomach,  for  iuBtancc.  the  most  essential  con- 
sideration is  the  absolute  rest  of  Stomach  and 
bowels.  Patients,  the  re  f  ore,  were  allowed  to 
Starve.  But  starving,  as  receut  researches 
have  demonstrated,  results  in  the  production 
of  organic  acids  which  poison  tlie  body. 
Hypodermic  mjections  have  been  adminis- 
tered to  people  suffering  from  other  diseases 
as  wrll  wlio  either  will  not — as  in  the  case  of 
the  insane— or  for  some  reason  cannot  eat. 

The  best  form  of  infant  nonridnnent  is  the 
mother's  milk.  A  lively  aeti  vity  is  every  when 
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being  displayed  to  further  tliin  view  ami  to 
make  nuraiug  the  fashion  iu  places  wliere  this 
most  natural  of  a  mother's  duties  has  be«n 
n*glectinl.  Among  ilu;  ]'Oor,  outward  condi- 
tions make  it  often  impossible,  at  present,  fur 
mothers  to  nurse  their  children  regularly.  Ef- 
forts, tliei'i'foro,  are  also  hr-iiig  made  to  furnish 
tliem  with  the  purest  possible  milk  in  bottles. 
There  is,  further,  the  question  whether  hoiled 
is  as  good  as  unboiled  milk.  The  latter,  and 
particularly  the  mother's  milk,  is  the  best. 

Serum  therapeutics  liave  lately  been  en  riched 
by  the  authoritatively  indorsed  dysctiu-ry 
serum.  Two  kinds  of  s^nim  are  nia<k'  from 
the  bacilli  which  arc  the  tiiciteriiof  dysuutwry, 
— ^the  anti  toxin  and  tlte  bactericide  serum. 
Successful  exp<>riment8  with  the  former  havf 
been  undertaken  in  Austria.  In  Russia,  too, 
and  in  the  Uusso- Japanese  War,  favorable 
results  liave  iM-t-n  tlicrohy  obtained,  notably 
in  mitigating  and  curtailing  disease. 

The  Historic  Role  of  Chemistry. 

A  consideration  of  the  r6ie  pjftyed  by  clicm- 
istry  in  the  economy  of  modem  civilization 
leaves  the  lay  mind  astounded  at  the  all  em 
bracing  grasp  it  holds  upon  the  very  means 
of  man's  existence  and  livelihood.  The  part 
it  plays  is  comparable  only  to  that  playol  by 
money  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  the  world. 
It  is  the  measure  of  modem  existence,  the 
con<litiun  of  survival.  Signor  Paterno,  pro- 
fessor iu  the  University  of  liome  and  presi- 
dent of  the,  Congress  of  Applied  Cliemistry, 
recently  lu-Ul  in  Rome,  delivered  an  address 
on  the  f6le  it  plays  in  modern  civilization, 
which  is  reported  by  the  Jitvue  Scientijiqae. 
In  the  coarse  of  his  speech  he  said : 


Agriealtare,  indu.Htry,  .surgery,  war,  and  art  ar« 
all  dependent  largely  ou  chetniMry.  Civil  society 
iti  mo  ctJiisf  itiued  that  the  air  we  breathe,  the  wau  r 
we  driuk,  uur  daily  food,  everything  we  use^  even 
our  clotheH,  must  come  under  examination  \lf  the 
ebemist.  It  ia  a  predomloaut  factor  i  u  t  he  economy 
of  staMsandanaltoandfnirsoarcAof  pruMperity.  .  .  . 
It  would  seem  thnt  the  tiine-honnrrd  rhitmr.-i  of  the 
transmutability  of  the  metaU  ban  rcawakiiiied,  but 
in  a  more  concrete  form.  The  cunceptioa  which 
obtained  till  latelj  of  the  atom  precludod  all  notion 
of  the  tmoBmntabtll^  of  metaui,  but  fn  examtnlDs 
the  prof;re.>ts  mode  inchcmftal  find  p'lv  theoriits 
during  the  latst  few  years  the  uku  oi  ibu  aU  h.  rnUt.s 
bill-,  fiiir  to  1h-  realized.  The  tliei»ry  <.f  the  oKt  troa 
has  baui-shed  from  wJence  tb«  dogma  of  the  uu- 
changeableness  of  the  chemical  atom,  and  now  we 
majr  hopetuUjr  speeuhlte  upon  the  tmnsformation 
of  mdlum  and  other  sahatanees  into  helium.  ...  It 
is  a  fact,  and  not  au  hypothesin,  that  the  uu  n  i  i  is 
sulxttanceii,  Hpeciflc  or  compound,  which  hnve  ftet- u 
■todied  luTctofore  can  t>e  reduced  to  certain  inde- 
eomposable  bodiesi  from  the  union  of  which  »U 
known  snhataneea  spring.  It  is  admitted  tliat  these 
elemental  bodies,  which  are  the  Mtme  as  x\i<t>t^  which 
are  found  in  t  he  sun  and  the  stars,  are  formui  of  the 
same  primordial  matt«r,  of  electrons  differently 
oendenaed,  and  that  these  electrons  are  considered 
lo  he  the  rssnft  of  the  candeoaatlon  of  a  matter  still 
more  subtle.  Even  the  mind  which  hnt  h.id  no 
Bcientiflc  training  can  eai^ily  imagine  that  the  glory 
i)f  «>xpliiiiiin>;  thi>  iiiy.stary  of  life  and  iu«  origin  msjf 
lit  any  luoiiieiit  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  rhemist. 

For  several  years  a  great  part  of  the  labors 
of  the  chemist  has  been  devoted  to  attempts 

to  render  tiie  existence  of  mankind  independ- 
ent, so  far  as  possible,  of  the  earth's  products, 
and  to  replace  the  produce  of  a|rriculture  by 
that  of  the  factory.  The  day  seeins  not  far 
distant  when  it  will  be  possible  fur  tnan  To 
obtain  all  the  necessaries  of  life  without  hav- 
ing recourse  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.'* 


THE  SO-CALLED  "PATENT-MEDICINE"  EVIL. 


BILLS  have  been  introduced  in  several 
State  legislatures,  and  also  in  the  na- 
tional Congress,  to  compel  the  venders  of 
proprietary  remedies  to  state  upon  the  labels 
the  ingredients  of  the  contents  of  every  l>ottle 
sold,  in  the  Po/nihir  Science  MontJihj  fur  June, 
Dr.  Horatio  C.  Wood,  Jr.,  sets  forth  some  of 
the  facts  which  afford  a  basis  for  such  legis- 
lation. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  more  than  $100,- 
000.000  is  spent  every  year  in  the  United 
States  for  s-o  raI1r<il  patent  inedieines."  The 
two  principal  motives  leading  individuals  to 
•xperinaent  with  advertised  noatrums  are  the 
desire  to  avoid  calling  a  j>bysician  and  the 


hope  that  a  qnicker  cure  may  be  had  from  the 

use  of  the  drugs  than  is  promised  by  the  reg- 
ular physician.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
says  Dr.  Wood,  it  is  the  '.ndisposition  to  ^nd 
for  the  doctor  that  explains  the  self'dOBiBg, 
— not  always  from  tlx'  desire  to  save  money, 
hut  at  times  from  a  seni-e  of  shame  in  annoy- 
ing a  busy  man  with  siome  trivial  complaint 
which  the  patient  believes  will  yield  to  self- 
treatment. 

This  feeling  covers  the  uae  of  a  large  number  o( 
the  less  objectionable  proprietary  remedtea,  aach  aa 
the  laxative^s  but  is  also  t^ie  predominant  factor  in 
the  employment  of  the  most  diabolical  of  them  all, 
the  "soothing  ^prapi^" with  wUehhiiadieds  d  non- 
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thinkiag  mothers  are  poiaoniog  their  children.  One 
of  the  dangerg,  which  attend  all  self-medlcatiou  but 
apply  with  eHpecial  force  to  the  habit  of  reUeviog 
aeemiDgly  trivial  oompiainta,  ia  that  some  aerioas 
tTOuUa,  atlH  In  tta  fbrmatlTe  ataga,  whan  proper 
treatment  is  most  efficncious,  is  neglected  unti!  the 
liaiuiiiie  wruugtit  bt'CMiaea  irreparable.  For  exam- 
ple, a  man  is  taken  >vitli  what  he  believes  to  be  an 
ordinary  "stomach-ache,"  due  to  iudigeation,  and 
boys  some  "  pain-Ullar**  or  "dyspepsia  tablet,"  with 
which  be  experimenta  on  MmMlf  for  two  or  three 
day» ;  the  physician  called  too  late  findH  appendicitis 
gone  oil  to  a  stage,  {xrlinps,  where  a.  fatal  issue  is 
unavoidable.  Agfiin,  in  the  spring  of  tlitt  ytsar  a  feel- 
ing of  languor  is  diagnosed  by  the  doctor-patient  as 
**apring  fever,"  tor  which  hadoeee  btmeaU  religioiia- 
If  with  aomaatimulating  Mood  pnrifler,'*  while  tba 
real  nature  of  the  case  may  Ik?  a  IjeKinnliiK  of  typhoid 
fever.  The  list  of  ouch  cuudiLiun.s  vvhich  may  and 
do  occur  might  be  drawn  out  ad  inrtnituni,  but 
eoongb  baa  baea  aaid  to  aliow  the  great  fandaman- 
tal  obfaetiaiD  to  all  noetnuDa. 

Thii^danger.itmust'x'fonfeHwd,  however,  i  ifti  r 
all  a  coinpuratively  renujte  one.  The  great  iniiuua-nt 
[M-ril  w)ii<h  threatens  the  life  and  health  of  the  nation 
lies  in  the  fact  timt  a  large  number  of  these  rem- 
adka  contain  poisonous  and  tiabit- forming  ingre- 
dients. The  nio«t  horribla  ioataoaa  of  this  is  the 
''soothing  syrups."  These  are  ttttlversally  loaded 
down  with  morphine.  The  immediate  deaths  which 
have  ruUuvved  uu  uverdo.se  of  some  opium-contain- 
ing "soothing  syrup"  are  numerona  enough,  but 
tba  thought  of  the  bandreds  of  cbildran  condemned 
from  tba  cradle  to  a  life  of  Invalidiam,  to  which  tba 
grave  is  prefern'ili'  the  formation  of  a  morphine 
liabit  from  which  the  delicate  nervous  system  is 
never  able  to  recuperate  is  horrible.  The  poor  igno- 
rant mother  is  usually  not  to  blame,  but  the  devil- 
iahnaaaot  the  uostrum-veodar  who  deliberately  sets 
oat  to  poison  helpless  Infanta  pnte  blm  below  the 
mtirderer  In  criminal  ImmorftHty,  and  the  snpine- 
ness  of  a  government  which  permits  such  crime  to 
go  unpunished  mu.st  brtug  a  blush  uf  .shame  to  the 
face  of  every  thinking  citizen. 

Another  frequent  offender  of  this  class  is  the 
"  cough  syrup  "  or  "  pectoral."  These  nearly  all  con- 
tain either  opium  or  some  closely  allied  drug.  TIiom^ 
of  the  headache  powders  and  other  rtnn«dieH  for  the 
relief  of  pain  which  do  not  contain  opium  almost 
without  exception  are  preparations  of  acetanilide,  a 
anbitanoe  derived  from  coal  tar,  which;  although 
perhaps  not  so  dangerous  as  morphine,  producen 
an  Insidious  weakening  of  the  heart  when  used 
-ei>eatedly,  and  whoae  victlma  nnnbar  into  tba 
thousandii. 

TWO   KINDS  OK  riiAUDS. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  as  the  laxatives, 
all  the  patent  medicines  are  divided  by  Dr. 
\Voo«l  into  two  classps.  tlu'  inert  and  the 
dangerous.  In  the  latter  group  tlte  liarmful 
drags  employed  are  usually  either  opium, 
cocaine,  alcohol,  or  acetanilide.  The  use  of 
these  drugs  is  likely  to  induce  a  craving  for 
more,  and  this  £aet,  of  course,  tends  to  assure 
the  fataxe  sale  of  the   remedies  "  containing 


them.  Tlie  inert  nostrum,  on  the  other  hand, 
depends  for  its  prosperity  on  tln'  large  num- 
ber of  credulous  persons  aiuoug  wnom  new 
customers  may  be  recruited. 

It  is  clear  that  the  task  of  the  purveyors  of  inert 
frauds  is  a  more  difficult  one  than  that  of  tba  vender 
of  habitpfomiagpolBons.  But  the  method  of  pro- 
curing n«w  eoBtomen  is  esflentialljr  tba  same  in  each 
Instance.  Tb  obtain  fteah  vlotbns  there  is  no  depth 
of  ImmnralUy  to  which  the  manufacturer  of  the 
nostrum  will  nut  t»toop.  The  lies  are  of  manifold 
variety,  but  of  a  few  classic  types. 

The  first  of  tbese,  wbicb  may  ba  denominated  aa 
the  lie  simple,  fe  lAa  extravagant  elalm  to  cure  all 
■orta  of  conditions,  based  simply  on  the  8tAt.ement  of 
the  owner  of  the  drug.  Sometimes  these  are  fortified 
by  offer  of  "  mones-  liack  if  not  ^.u  ■  -lii  il,"  or  one 
hundred  doUarti,  or  a  thousand,  or  a  million,  —  it 
makes  no  difference,  htnce  it  is  never  pi^,— *'for  a 
case  which  cannot     cuied»"  tUs. 

The  second  type  of  falsehood  which  is  used  by 
theiite  manufactureni  is  the  testimonial  lie.  Some 
obscure  citizen  who  has  been  rescued  from  some  im- 
agiqary  complaint  spills  his  gratitude  tO  the  nos- 
trum manufacturer  in  a  lurid  if  nngnunsoatical 
epistle.  Sometlnea,  however,  ft  te  not  an  obsenni 

citizen.  Init  a  prominent  one,  a  Senator,  or  an  ad- 
miral of  the  United  States  navy,  ur  . some  one  equally 
iK-fore  the  public  eye.  Some  of  the.-.e  testimonials 
are  absolute  fabrications.  The  boldness  with  which 
nostrum-venders  mannfaetnre  evidence  is  astonUb- 
Ing,  and  only  comprehensible  in  view  of  Uie  fict 
that  there  la  usually  no  legal  punishment. 

THE  DCTY  or  I^CGISU^TOBS. 

The  effort  to  restrict  the  traffic  by  law  has 

met  with  strong  opposition.  It  is  argued 
that  America  is  a  free  country,  and  that  each 
individual  must  bo  permitted  to  use  his  own 
judgment  as  to  wliat  is  harmful  or  beneficial. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  nearly  every  State  of 
the  Union  the  practice  of  medicine  is  rigidly 
controlled.  Every  applicant  for  a  lioMiBe  to 
practise  is  required  to  give  satisfactory  proof 
of  his  qualifications.  It  is  no  longer  held 
that  every  one  has  a  right  to  practise  medi- 
cine ami  that  facli  individual  citizen  muat 
use  his  common  sense  in  choosing  an  educated 
physician.  While  io  many  States  there  are 
laws  regulating  the  adultt-ratioti  uf  foods,  in 
only  one  or  two  States  are  there  laws  pre- 
venting the  sale  of  deadly  poisons  in  the  form 
of  patent  medicines. 

Government  is  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  .'so- 
ciety from  the  depredations  of  persons  whose  moral 
intuitions  are  Ixdow  the  averaire  of  the  people  in 
general.  We  liang  murderers  in  order  that  they 
may  And  no  farther  vletims ;  we  lock  up  thieves 
that  our  pn^orty  may  remain  safe ;  we  allow  patp 
ent-medtelne  raonsten  to  morder  and  to  steal  with- 
out n'-i  :.ii:ir.  The  proprietors  of  the->«'  n*v-!rriiiiH 
are  to  hn  classed  aa  moral  perverts,  for  while  they 
maj  deoalve  the  publle  with  various  statements  ooii> 
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«erniug  the  value  of  their  remetlifs.  they  themiielveH 
are  iu  uowiise  deceived.  Beiug  hu,  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  our  le^latlve  bodies  to  protect  the  commu- 
nity. The  geovral  public  does  not,  mad  oknoot  be 
wpeoted  to,  wpftrate  th«  troth  from  th«  fklMhood 

about  thi'  value  of  uukuown  dn;!;;,  Wlit-ii  the 
poor  imuducated  epileptic  whot>c  miud  basi  h^u 


enfeebled  by  dlBea»«  r^^.i  ls  iu  a  respectable  paper 
HQ  advertisement  backeii  with  some  tentimouial  be 
canuot  know  that  the  testimonial  is  false  aad  that 
tha  olaloia  an  abaolntaljr  impoMibIa,  bat  rfdily 
bMotnaa  thA  dupe  of  tiM  ffharlafjui,  ihnMrlng  awajr 
both  mooagr  and  lib  In  MM«h  of  tha  WfU-o^-tlie- 


OUR  UNWORTHY  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  LITERATURE. 


PRBISENT-DAY  critics  of  literature  in 
more  than  one  country  have  begun  to 
realize  that  letters  are  Buffering,  not  only  from 
luwiy,  irroBponsibltt  authorship,  but  from 
hasty,  flippant,  and  irrcHponsible  criticism  as 
well.  Writing  in  the  J\'tiuleeuth  Ceuturj/  and 
AfUr,  Mr.  Richsrcl  Bsgot  the  BnirliBh  Bovel- 
ist,  declares  "  there  cau  be  no  doubt  that  the 
present  system  of  reviewing  works  of  fiction 
is  far  from  being  satisfsctory  either  to  novel- 
ists or  to  the  K^neral  mass  of  novel -readers." 
He  points  to  the  often  ridiculously  contradict- 
ory nature  of  press  notices,  and  cites  from 
his  own  experience  a  case  in  which  a  journal, 
in  error,  printed  in  different  istiues  both  a 
highly  flattering  and  a  vury  adverse  review  of 
one  of  his  own  books  !  The  perplexed  novel' 
ist  constantly  "  reads  in  one  leading  organ 
that  he  has  written  a  work  which  places  him 
<in  the  front  rank  of  living  writers  of  fletion,' 
and  in  anotlier  that  lie  is  ignorant  of  the  very 
rudiments  uf  the  art  of  novel- writing."  Mr. 
Bagot  says,  farther : 

In  theewwof  eraryatherlinuidiof  Utsmtureand 

art,  criticiKin  is,  w  ith  rare  exceptions,  intrusted  to 
critics  who  arv  rvcoguized  authorities  on  the  partic- 
ular Hubject  dealt  with  by  the  producer  of  the  work 
eriticiMd.  Works  of  flctioo  alooo  ars  in  oountUm 
IttataneoK  relegated  to  the  raperllelal  aad  hasty  Judg* 

ni»<nt  tjf  reviewers  whfi,  as  often  as  not,  lark  that 
authority  %vhich  hhoiilil  render  them  I'onijx-tent  to 
record  their  opinion  in  the  public  prens  A  novel 
dealing,  we  will  say,  with  foreign  life  in  reviewed, 
perhaps,  by  a  eritie  who  has  no  knowledge  of  the 
people  and  of  the  country  in  which  the  aoene  of  the 
hook  in  question  is  laid.  How,  It  may  be  asked,  la 
such  a  crit  ic  to  u-  a  sooud  and  tellabte  gnldeelilMr 
to  author  or  public 

Hystferlual  American  Criticism. 

Gertrude  Atherton,  writing  in  the  San  J^'ran- 
Cisco  Ar^aut,  takea  exception  to  that  period- 
ical's  characterization  of  Edith  Wharton  as 
"the  foremost  womao  novelist  of  the  United 
SUtes."   Sbe  says : 

Those  that  are  carried  away  by  booming  and  blind- 
\-A  by  Huccess — nnd  tliey  are  more  numerous  than 
sheep — have  only  to  glance  back  and  ponder  (or  a 
laAmsDt  npoa  tlie  fitirorN  of  eUwr  fssis  to  leallBS 


what  this  sort  of  thing  amounta  to.  Some  fiftem 
or  twenlj  jeaia  i^)0|  Amtfie  Rivaa  was  heialded  ae 
**the  grseust  genius  elnee  Shakespeare,"  and  every 

scribe  took  up  the  cry  with  t})*'  'Mit  tiuslA-sru  of  those 
whose  mission  it  is  ever  to  Ijo  in  fiishion.  Ten  years 
ago,  and  fur  several  subsequent  years,  Mrs.  Craigu- 
had  a  boom  in  London  quite  as  petaiatent  and  ex- 
travagant. She  was  *'the  groateat  nevellat  since 
George  EUof  Comment  Is  onnecessary.  In  ISOS, 
I  think  it  was,  an  AmericMi  that  had  just  come 
( A .  r  1  I  ;h1  ri  told  me,  literally  with  an  expression 
of  nwe  in  eye:), — he  was  young  and  enthusiastic, 
— that  the  great  American  novel  had  been  written — 
•'RiehanlCarTel"— "everybodysaUlao."  Aboottbe 
same  time  T  saw  s  serions  diseasslon  tn  an  American 
literary  journal  as  to  whether  "Janice  Meredith*" 
would  bv  coitJiidered  as  great  an  historical  uovel  a 
hundred  years  hence  as  at  the  present  date.  Then 
came  Idary  Johnston  with  ber  knightly  and  polished 
Bni^tA.  BhefUrlytnJUmed  the  sober  pages  of  the 
.'Iffnnftc  AfontJilp,  and  there  was  no  doubt  in  any- 
body's mind  that  another  !ixed  Mt&r  had  arisen.  As 
far  as  I  kuow,  the  success  of  the  last  three  authors 
was  entirely  spontaneous,  and  also  legiUmabe,— tbey 
respoDded  to  the  pnUte  mood  of  the  moment.  But 
there  is  no  question  whatever  of  the  proIon);ed  and 
systematic  booming  of  the  flntt  two ;  and  however 
innocent  they  may  have  l^en  of  direct  effort,  the 
booming  was  the  result  of  the  same  bumao  weak- 
ness that  has  prompted  Mrs^  Wharton^— the  Ine- 
radicable and  most  miachievoos  weskknesa  ot  snob- 
bery. All  three  of  these  writers  have  suffldent  merit 
to  furnish  ftii  excn>e  for  loud  and  continued  public 
worship,  but  not  one  of  them  has  the  remotest  claim 
to  greatness,  nor  ever  had  a  chance  of  endnranoe. 
.  .  .  Although  no  one  would  listen  to  me  at  the 
time,  I  predicted  the  loevluble  end  of  Amelte  Rlvas 
Hiui  Mrs.  Craigie.  The  former  had  taU  ni  without 
brain,  and  the  latter  brain  without  tttlviiL.  I  am 
quit«  as  ready  to  predict  Mrs.  Wharton's.  Five 
years  from  now  she  will  have  worked  out  her  thin 
vein  of  ore,  her  friends  will  have  wearied,  and  the 
public  and  crltlcM  will  be  excited  o-.-rr  mthc  new 
"genius,"  who,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  mistakes 
an  aeddent  for  genuine  popularity. 

"Irraeponalblllty  *'  In  Germnny, 

A  scathing  denunciation  of  literary  and 
dramatic  criticism  in  Germany  is  contributed 
to  the  DtMUdw  Revue  by  Rndolf  von  Oottschall. 

This  writer,  in  speaking  of  the  uncertainty  of 
dramatic  success  and  of  the  ftrtifirialitv  of 
criticism,  declares  that  what  is  kiliiug  dra- 

inatio  eritidani  to-day  is  tha  TMt  somber  ot 
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works  of  light  literature  submitted  to  jour- 
nalists and  publishers,  which  are  accepted  or 
rejected  solely  on  the  ground  of  their  possi- 
biUtieft  M  ''good  aeUaxa." 

In  former  dnys,  the  author  camt'  into  close  touch 
with  the  publisher,  who  was  {nKiueutly  a  man  of 
disttnctioD  and  Jndgnient.  Now,  however,  the  au- 
thor is  tlependent  npon  the  critical  faculty  of  a  pn>- 
mlBcnoas  committee.  So  long  as  publishers  enter* 
taiiied  ;i  i>i-rsoiml  intfrest  in  writers  tht-y  would 
publish  what  they  deemed  of  literary  or  w.icutific 
▼Blue,  «v«D  though  they  promised  but  little  pecun- 
iary socceHs.  To<d^  all  tbia  baa  chaaged.  Pub- 
lUfhfog  cumpanka  yaam  ooly  the  llgana  on  the 
pruflt-aud-kfla  MiBr.  Bwrtliliis  dae  la  of  no  ao- 

CUUUU 

Daily-nevspaper  criticitm  of  works  of  lit- 
erature and  the  drama  this  writer  believes  to 
bp  worthless  and  pernicious.  There  are,  he 
sa)tt,  but  few  dramatic  critics  of  weight  in 
Ottrmany.  *<  In  general,  the  journal  ist  regards 
dramatic  rriticiRm  as  a  chance  fitid  where 
young  men  laay  win  liieir  spurs,  atid  in  which 
local  reporters  may  occasionally  vault  when 
they  arf  liriul  of  (Icscribin^;  (.-oUisions  be- 
tween ice-wagons  and  automobiles." 

This  German  writer  is  rery  sevece  on  the 
haste  with  wViich  dramatic  criticism  is  pnnni  d 
in  German  dailies.  The  night-work  of  the 
dramatic  critic,  who  must  the  very  morning 
afiiT  the  phiy  furnish  a  decisive  judgment, 
cannot  but  smell  of  the  lamp.  This  over- 
hasty  work,  be  says,  is  proyincial  rather  than 
characteristic  of  a  great  city  like  Berlin. 
Paris,  which  is  beyond  doubt  the  foremost 
theatrical  center  of  the  world,  is  quite  satis- 
fled  to  have  the  best  papers  review  the  theat- 
rical occurrences  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

As  Bad  In  France* 

Marcel  Prevost,  t!>o  well-known  Parisian 
critic,  on  the  other  hand,  sees  a  "  book  crisis  " 
impending  in  France,  and  thinks  that  one  of 
thp  chip'  reasons  for  tin-  failing  condition  of 
the  book  trade  lies  in  unsatisfactory  book- 
reviewing.  If  the  leaders  of  literary  or* 
thodoxy  are  blind,  ho  declari  s,  both  critic 
and  reader  are  bound  to  fail  into  the  ditch. 
"Writing  in  the  Paris  Figaro,  he  says  :  "We 
shall  have  to  establish  something  like  honest 
criticism  and  aomethiug  like  intelligent  and 
independent  criticism ;  but  how  many  Paris 
newspapers  can  to-day  boast  of  intelligeiLt 
and  independent  criticism  ?  " 

Snobbary  and  Fashionable  Authorship. 

M.  Octave  Uznnnc,  writing  in  La  Grande 
lUvue  (Paris),  hnds  no  longer  a  definite  na- 
tional literature  in  Franoe^  Germany,  or  Eng- 


land, antl  alleges  an  increasing  indifference  to 

literature  dii  the  part  of  all  classes  of  society. 

A  novel,  no  iitatter  how  great,  uo  longer  maiieti  a 
giest  BSPsatiou  in  the  intellectual  world.  The  "lit- 
enoj event"  baa  disappearsd.  Indilleience  in  the 
matter  of  llterattire  Is  inereasiog  each  day,  and  ts 

affecting  ev»ry  ilass.  R.irply  now  do  wn  hwir  of 
people  taking  bookn  with  them  oa  a  sumiatr'ti  out- 
ing. People  complain  of  the  lack  of  time  to  devote 
to  novel-rvading,  life  beiog  so  atienoooa  in  every 
phase.  The  attaKtloos  of  the  antaaiobile,  dtntng 
out,  bridge,  aud  poker  have  aupertjcded  every  liter- 
ary attraction.  The  readinK  of  uovelti  hajs  given 
way  to  the  p«Tusal  of  illustrated  magazines  lilled 
with  pictures  which  require  no  mental  effort  for 
their  uuderiitaudiug.  Outdoor  life  has  bred  a  kind 
oCpoaltiviam  la  the  way  oC  thinking,  men  bo^og 
now  for  Imtnedfate,  not  prospeetlve,  re- 
Bult-H,  the  piiHsiou  for  Hpeed  seeming  to  have  brought 
with  it  a  corresponding  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
minutes  aud  the  neoeaalty  of  doing  things  In  a  mini- 
mum of  time. 

Added  to  the  sum  of  evils  which  are  un- 
dermining modern  literature  is  the- fact  that 
too  many  writers  are  producing.  Says  M. 
Usanne : 

The  desire  for  literary  fiame  Is  notfoed  on  every 

hand.  Meu  and  women  of  ffkshion  Imve  l)ecome  in- 
fected with  the  itch  to  »hiue  in  letters.  Emotional 
women  who  have  had  a  few  Mutimental  adVflBtures 
imagine  they  have  lived  a  "aonl-moving  lomance." 
This  they  proceed  to  pat  Into  novel  shape  as  quickly 
as  poosible.  Encouraged  then  by  the  iudiscrimltiate 
praiite  of  the  pri  s.-,  t  lipy  take  to  novel- writing  a 
profesiiion,  and  every  ycur  turn  out  some  two  or 
three  ooveb*.  Meu  translate  their  flirtations  into 
literature  In  order  to  attract  soeiaty^  attention  to- 
ward themaelVM.  .  .  .  Snobbery  is  thn  mark  of 
fashionable  authonbtp.  On  the  eve  of  the  produc- 
tion of  his  work  the  fiishionable  writer  ^ives  a  re- 
ception at  which  the  event  is  discu^ed.  Journalists 
and  critics  abound  at  such  functions,  and  so  the 
writer  asmros  btameU  or  heiaelf  a  good  send-off. 
Nor  do  these  persons  nsgteet  the  Interview,  which, 
on  the  contrary,  they  invite  on  all  occasions,  and  in 
which  they  air  their  lit«rary  dandyism  as  well  as 
advertise  their  work.  Profit  as  well  as  honor  is  the 
cry  of  the  socie^  writer  whosB  knowledge  of  adver- 
tising is  worthy  of  the  beat  tcadltknis  of  moten 
commerce. 

Our  Unworthy  Conception  of  Literature. 

It  all  comeS)  says  the  London  Academy  edi- 
torially, of  our  low  conception  of  the  function 
of  literature. 

Our  great  fault  i  s  that  we  come  more  and  more  to 
look  upon  litcraturu  a.-?  au  entertainment,  a  refuge 
from  the  troubleof  living,  instead  of  the  greatest  aid 
to  living  which  an  age,  which  la  not  an  age  of  faith, 
haalefttoit.  But  fttr  our  aoqiulntanoe  with  Uteta- 
ture  we  should  find  (n  the  l)eauty  of  a  sunset,  or  a 
noble  deed,  or  human  love,  not  a  (juarterof  what  we 
find  in  tluru  now.  Literature,  in  fact,  makes  life,  en- 
largBs  the  capacity  of  every  man,  doubles  or  trebles 
his  power  to  feel  and  to  do. 
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SLOW  GROWTH  OF  THE  FRENCH  NAVY. 


THK  liusao  Japanese  War  tau^flit  tlie  na- 
tions tbat  supremacy  oil  tlio  sea  demands 
tho  most  rapi<l  ami  the  most,  powerful  and 
uniform  means  and  weapons  of  warfare, — 
what  military  e«n  ''unities  of  combat.*' 
The  increase  in  tho  range  of  artiHory  and  thp 
ucw  iustrutneuts  u£  long  sight  have  made  it 
possible,  according  to  a  writer  (who  sij^is  his 
article  with  the  initials  "  in  /.  /Un.^tra- 

tion  (Paris),  to  carry  on  deadly  warfare  at 
distances  hitherto  unknown.  For  instance, 
at  the  battle  of  Tsushima  the  fighting  was  at 
distances  of  from  7,000  to  «,000  meters.  To 
tight  BO  widely  separated,  says  this  writer, 
armies  must  have  great  unities  at  their 
disposal,  and  nothinf?  Imt  powerful  jiml  suf- 
ficiently protectetl  arullwry  ca.u  make  this 
pos.siMe. 

Tlie  Kuj^iish  cruiser  Dreadnought,  whicli 
was  recently  launched  at  Portsmouth,  is  the 
ideal  modem  battleship.  She  is  a  ship  of 
18,00n  ti.)ns'  ilisiilaeeiiient.  armed  with  guns 
of  30a  millimeters.  Her  engines  are  of  23,000 
horse  power,  and  she  is  expected  to  develop 
'  a  speed  of  21  knots  an  hour.  France  dot  s 
not  lack  initiative,  bat  it  ia  possible  that  she 
hs8  ToceiTed  a  spur  from  the  example  of 
England  and  Germany,  continues  this  writer. 
Germany  has  on  the  stocks  cruisers  of  the 
type  of  the  Dreadtwutfht.  It  ia  probable  that 
all  the  warships  uf  the  future  will  be  of  at 
least  18,00n  tuns.  Franc*^  is  now  liastening 
the  coiistrucLiou  of  a  few  cruibers  of  15,000 
tons  which  were  ordered  in  1900,  before  it 
was  eon.sidereil  so  necessary  to  have  ships  iif 
18,000  tons,  running,  on  the  average,  21  knots 
an  hour. 

These  ships  now  under  construction  are  expected 
to  run  18  knotH  an  hour.  When  tlu-y  >\in'  oniered 
(In  1900)  they  were  cojjsiileretl  iargt;  enyiigh  and  of 
excellent  speed.  They  are  the  Patric,  the  J\i»Ucc, 
the  Bipubliqiiit,  the  LUtetU,  the  T^^rlt^,  and  the 
DimoeraHe.  Two  of  them,  the  Rf  pubi  (que  and  the 
Patric,  lira  already  afloat.  Tlu  y  will  he  in  conimis- 
xtuQ  ia  October.  The  others  will  cruiae  fur  the  flrnt 
time  in  the  spring  of  1907,  and  be  iu  commission  at 
the  end  ot  the  saina  year.  They  are  working  day 
and  ni^t  fa  the  shipyards  at  Seyne,  wbers  the 
FalrU  and  the  JwsHw  are  being  flolsbsd. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  says  tliis  writer, 
that  Frenchmen  do  not  slight  their  work,  and 
when  the  ships  are  done  they  will  be  well  done ; 
but,  bard  as  the  builders  have  worked,  they 
have  taken  six  years  to  build  six  cruisers,  and 
even  uow  only  two  of  them  are  done.  France 
is  very  far  from  the  resnlta  obtained  in.  Bng^ 


land.  The  Dreadttought,  put  ou  the  stocks 
barely  five  montlis  before,  was  launched  at 
till-  end  of  last  February,  and  will  he  in  n  ■ 
service  before  the  year  is  out.  '*  \V©  do  uut 
expect  to  rival  England,  as  England  is  the 
liosscssor  of  incomparable  means  of  action  ; 
but  we  do  hope  tbat  the  time  may  come  when 
we  can  build  a  great  battleship  in  three  yeara. 
The  hojte  is  not  extravagant." 

During  a  recent  debate,  the  Minister  of 
Marine  (Secretary  of  the  Navy)  declared 
that  France  must  make  a  great  effort  from 
this  moment  onward  if  she  is  to  maintain  the 
advanced  position  she  now  holds  by  reason  of 
her  submarines.  England,  Germany,  and  the 
T'^nitod  States  are  hurrying  the  constructioi* 
of  new  sul.mersibles.  France's  programme 
of  the  year  UiOO  promised  22  submarinee. 
Tliey  have  nil  been  built,  and  most  of  th'-^ni 
are  now  in  service.  In  1908,  France  expects. 
to  have  finished  18  new  enbmarines,  and  in 
1909  she  will  have  20  more. 

French  statesmen  and  naval  experts  frankly 
admit  that  the  republic  builds  her  ships  'f^ 
more  slowly  than  should  any  power  which 
desires  to  possess  a  real  war  Heet."  The 
building  also  costs  her  more  money  than  her 
rivals.  Why  is  this?  £"/iyn<f f r.^./ ( London>, 
in  a  recent  editorial  article,  attempta  to  answer 
the  question.    It  says  : 

The  French  shipbuilding  industry  is  ncitbu'  ■» 
well  orgaulBed  nor  so  well  fuaialuMl  as  la  that  of 
Rogland,  and  the  cause  thereof  Is  not  far  to  seek  : 
i  u  Rngland,  at  all  events  for  name  considerable  n  um  - 

IxT  of  years  now,  ii  certain  continuity  of  uaval  polic> 
has  been  followed  by  the  respoDsible  autboritie«  of 
the  nation,  whwrsaa  in  France  no  man  could  tell 
what  the  morrow  might  bring  forth.  .  .  .  Uncer* 
tainty,  lack  of  any  goarantee  for  the  fatnra,  ia  the 
moHt  deadly  of  all  dlst'HM's  from  whicli  n  conatruc^ 
tlve  (jolii-y  can  suifer ;  auU  ihuK  it  baa  been  in 
FrHMci-  that,  while  other  nations  have  been  going 
ahead  with  a  certain  rhythmical  expanalon,  bar  prag- 
resa.  such  as  It  baa  beeo,  baa  been  by  flta  aad 

starts.  .  .  . 

Apart  from  the  iudustrinl  question,  there  i.-  na- 
other,  equally  grave,  which  vexes  the  souls  of  con 
Ntroctorsandecouomists  in  Fraooe;  this  is  the  want 
of  fOMslght  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  rcaponslble 
for  warship  constructfoo.  It  la  bad  saoogb  to  work 
by  fits  and  starts,  to  have  a  hot  fit  followed  by  a 
LolJ  one  in  vutingcriHiits  in  the  Chamber,  but  woR«t 
of  all  is  it  when,  by  want  of  ordinary  prudence^ 
ships  are  kept  waiting  after  they  are  built.  .  .  . 

That  they  do  soma  tbisgi  bettor  ia  Fraooe"  we^ 
all  eheerfnily  admit,  bat  In  tfao  managMneot  of 
their  naval  yarcK  an<l  In  their  sbipbnildiut;  our 
neighbors  seem  to  have  something  to  learn  from 
OtttridS. 
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THE  MATCH  INDUSTRY  IN  SWEDEN. 


AFTBR  some  months*  stndy  of  the  mstoh 
industry  througliout  Sweiii'n.  from  tli(i 
social  and  moral  point  of  view,  Mrs.  K.  Has- 
selgren,  the  Swedish  social  leformer,  contrib- 
ntea  to  the  Socinl  Tidsknfl  (Stockholm)  a  long 
descriptivp  article,  from  wbich  we  quote  and 
condeni^e  the  most  interesting  portions. 

Moat  of  the  observations  of  this  writer  were 
made  at  Tidaholrn.  thp  center  of  thf  match 
industry,  the  product  of  whose  factories  is 
known  the  world  over.  Tidaholm  ia  the 
center  of  a  well  to-ilo.  prnpprrons  rnmmnnily. 
Tlie  Vulcan  Manufacturing  Company,  of  that 
eitj,  was  established  in  1868  by  the  Swedish 
Baron  von  Essen,  and  employs  at  the  preeont 
day  four  thousand  men  and  girls,  which  is 
two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the  town.  In 
the  tarlier  days  of  its  history  tlie  enterprise 
was  forced  to  contend  with  mauv  difficulties. 
Its  capital  was  seyeral  times  exbansted,  and 
the  factory  itself  more  than  once  destroyed 
by  fire.  It  is  to-day,  however,  a  model,  up- 
to-date  factory,  with  modern  working  methods 
and  improved  machinery.  In  the  year  1890 
the  dividends  were  20  to  30  per  cent.  Within 
five  years  they  liad  reached  from  70  to  85 
per  cent.    Several  years  ago  the  company 

aold  its  entire  plant  to  the  match  tniet.  A 


good  idea  of  its  earning  capacity  may  be 

gained  from  the  fact  tlint.  while  its  invested 
capital  was  500,000  kroner  (approximately 
$140,000),  the  price  paid  by  the  trust  for  the 
entire  plant  was  7,500,000  kroner  (approxi* 
mately  fj, 000,000).  The  trust  now  controls 
five  other  match-manufacturing  concerns  in 
different  parts  of  Sweden. 

An  anaiysi.^  of  the  manufacturing?  process 
follows,  including  a  description  of  the  dangers 
from  sulphur  poisoning.  In  the  making  of 
t!it'  inatcli  cases  and  sticks  women  and  cliil- 
dren  are  largely  employed.  Tlie  mechanical 
work  is  done  by  machinery,  wbich  turns  out 
fifty  thi'nsan  l  caKf  s  daily.  In  order  to  keep 
the  air  as  pure  aa  possible,  the  working  girls 
are  placed  each  one  in  a  small  separate  room, 
with  a  .yiM'cial  fan  for  the  expelling  of  the 
poisonous  gases.  The  management  is  liberal 
and  progressive  in  csriug  for  its  working 
people.  There  is  a  good  library,  and  health 
and  accident  insurance  for  the  workers.  Tlio 
corporation  holds  real  estate  for  sale  on  terms 
which  extend  up  tj  fifty  years,  on  easy  pay- 
ments. The  disadvantages  of  tlie  business 
lie  chiefly  in  the  fact  that,  regardless  of  sani- 
tary conditions,  human  strength  and  health 
must  be  eventually  sacrificed  in  following  it. 


INSURANCE  AGAINST  STRIKF.S  IN  GKRMANY. 


THE  idea  of  insurance  against  stiikes  seems 
to  have  appeared  almost  simultaneously 
in  several  countries.  M.  Pierre  Saint  Girons, 
writing  in  the  Correspondant  (Paris)  of  May 
10,  states  that  it  is  met  with  in  Sweden,  Aus- 
tria, the  United  States,  and  Germany,  but 
that  it  has  found  the  most  favorable  soil  in 
the  last  named  country. 

As  strikes  have  become  an  almost  normiJ 
risk  in  industrial  un  lertakinprs,  the  loss  whirh 
they  may  cause  must  enter  into  the  calcula- 
tions of  every  employer.  Many  industries 
also  live  in  a  state  of  reciprocal  dependence  : 
and  while  prosperity  may  be  common  to  all, 
the  ruin  of  one  often  brings  in  its  train  the 
ruin  of  others.  All  industries  are  interested 
in  reducing  the  risks  of  strikes.  Why  not, 
therefore,  divide  the  risks  among  all  in  each 
ft  way  as  to  equalize  the  lose?  Insurance 
seeks  to  attain  this  end. 

Many  experts  maintain  that  the  principle 
of  insurance  cannot  be  applied  to  the  risks  of 
•trikee.   A  strike  being  a  voluntary  action, 


it  is  not  considered  technically  a  suitable  risk 
to  insure  against.   The  writer  contends  thst 

sncli  insurance  is  neither  so  illegitimate,  dan- 
gerous, useless,  or  impossible  as  its  opponents 
pretend.  What  he  advocates,  however,  is 
rather  a  system  of  mutual  insurance  of  the 
small  employers  among  themselves  with  the 
object  of  collecting  a  fund  sufficient  to  indem* 
aify  all  the  memhera. 

m  MUTVAL  PttUfCirLK. 

This  ]irinciple  has  not  yet  found  complete 
reaiizatic)n  in  Germany,  though  it  has  got  be- 
yond the  phase  of  theoretical  discussion.  The 
idea  was  first  suggested  in  1897,  but  it  waa 
not  till  January.  1904,  that  it  was  taken  up 
with  interest.  In  connection  with  the  strike 
at  Crimmitschau,  in  Saxony,  the  employers 
decided  tn  liand  themselves  together  in  a 
large  association  to  resist  the  demands  of  the 
workers.  In  April  of  the  same  year  a  Cen- 
tral Bureau  of  German  Patronal  Syndicates 
was  instituted,  but  in  June  certain  rivalries 
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caused  a  division  into  two  groupa,  end  gronp 

being  formf  1  to  represent  the  smaller  indus- 
tries. Absolute  uuiLy,  consequently,  was  not 
Attained,  but  a  short  time  ago  the  rival  organi- 
zations concluflcd  a  rartol  •  trrntv.  Round 
these  two  centers  many  small  unions  have 
been  formed,  tAi  with  the  identical  aim  of 
mutual  fiid  ncrainst  RtriK^e!?.  and  all  assuring 
to  the  members  the  right  of  a  proportionate 
indemnity, — ^kbat  right,  be  it  remombered,  be- 
ing dependent  on  the  illegitimftcy  of  the 
strike. 


Bni  there  are  strikes  and  strikes,  and  in- 
surance ought  not  to  be  applied  indiscrirai 
nately  in  every  case,  continues  the  writer.  All 
claim  to  indemnity  should  be  refaaed  in  eases 
of  strikos  duo  to  evidont  provocation  on  t)v 
part  of  the  employer  or  his  unjustifiable  re 
fnsal  to  accede  to  the  legitimate  demands  of 
his  workers.'  But  who  is  to  deridv  the  mat- 
ter ?  With  organization  and  insurance,  would 
not  employers  poasess  practically  nbaolnte 
power,  and  make  any  resistance  OH  the  pert 
of  the  workers  impossible  ? 


THE  TEMPERATURK  OF  THE  SUN. 


FOR  centuries  man  has  tried  to  det<;rmine 
the  temperature  of  the  incandescent 
torch  that  he  calls  "the  snn."   M.  Henri  de 

Parville.  writing  in  Le*  Annnh^;  (raris),  now 
declares  that  astronomers,  doctors,  and  chem- 
ists have  tried  in  vain  to  solve  the  problem, 
and.  looking  at  it  in  one  way.  ho  says,  their 
conclusions  are  amusing.  The  estimates  of 
the  solar  temperature  have  varied  with  the 
epochs  and  the  minds  of  men, — doubling, 
tripling,  and  quadrupling.  The  figures  have 
progressed  from  a  few  thousands  to  millions 
of  degreee  centigrade.*  Scientists  heve  never 
come  to  any  special  agreement. 

Father  Secchi,  of  Rome,  fixed  the  solar 
*  temperature  at  several  million  degrees.  Wa- 
terston  and  Krikson  wpre  of  his  opinion,  but 
Frenchmen  have  been  much  less  generous. 
M  First  we  gave  it  20,000  degrees ;  thra  we 
laughed  at  our  extravagance."  .\crnrding 
to  the  experiments  of  Touillet,  Soret,  and 
Deeains.  and  according  to  Vicaire's  estimate, 
the  sun's  heat  was  between  1,4  00  and  1.700 
degrees.  Thirty  years  a^^o  the  reaction  came. 
M.  Yiolle  expenmented  in  two  different  ways, 
and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  sun's  surface  must  bo 
somewhere  between  2,000  and  3,000  degrees. 
Rosetti  halted  at  5,773  degrees,  and  the 
American,  Langley,  admitted  that  it  might 
be  6,085  degrees.  Very  recently,  Wilson 
settled  upon  the  figure  6,590  (centigrade). 
The  most  authoritative  conclusions  vary  from 
a  very  low  figure  to  double  that  figure,  and 
probably  the  truth  lies  in  the  intermediate 
estimate. 

Henry  Moissan,  of  the  Institute  uf  France, 


*Tl>  Ndaw  e«atlgi«4*  tmpsratiwe  to  FIslmnlMlU 
■iiilUplr  br  lA  TiM  remit  will  be  abtm  or  balow  eh* 
IWunhalb  ftw^aviwlBt,  W^. 


believe.'*  that  the  medium  figure  i.s  the  correct 
one.  Moissan,  who  is  an  eminent  chemist, 
has  succeeded  in  boiling  all  the  terrestrial 
bodies,  and  he  has  distilled  all  the  lu'-tals  in 
his  electric  oven.  Naturally,  his  distillations 
were  accomplished  with  more  or  lees  difficolty. 
liUt  liis  conclusions  weri-^  sure  TTis  reason' 
ing  IS  very  clear  and  simple.  He  has  distilled 
gold,  platinnm,  copper,  molybdena,  tungsten, 
titanium,  and  other  things.  He  has  forced 
everything  to  boil  and  to  throw  off  steam.  Tliat 
fact  seems  wonderful,  because  it  has  been  so 
herd  for  ns  to  fmse  some  of  our  metals.  .\  s 
we  know,  the  sun  contains  the  same  simple 
bodies  found  on  the  earth.  In  the  sun,  those 
bodies  are  in  fusion  and  in  vapor.  Conee- 
quently,  the  sun  mtist  have  a  temf>erature  like 
the  temperature  of  Muissar's  electric  oven. 
Now,  the  question  is,  What  is  that  tempera- 
ture ?  It  is  the  temperature  of  an  elcrtric 
arc.  V^ioUe  has  found  that  the  maximum 
temperature  of  the  electric  are  is  3,500  de> 
grees.  So  we  may  conclude  that  the  temper- 
ature of  the  sun's  surface  is  3,500  degreee 
(very  approximately).  Moissan  draws  out  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  earthly  tempera- 
ture is  taken  by  atmoepheric  pressure.  Pres- 
sure plays  an  important  part  in  temperature. 
Vapors  under  pressuce  exact  an  extra  amount 
of  heat  for  tlieir  formation.  .-Xs  the  pressure 
on  the  sun  is  much  greater  than  the  pressure 
on  the  earth,  it  would  appear  tliat  the  estnnate 
of  .t,,"iOO  degrees  is  too  low.  To  say  the  ie!i«r, 
that  figure  must  be  the  minimum.  So,  says 
M.  de  Farville,  in  condneion,  we  cannot  say 
that  wo  have  fixed  the  solar  temperature  <h-fi 
nitely.  The  most  that  we  can  say  is  that  wo 
have  narrowed  our  circle,  and  that  the  I<^cal 
conclusion  lies  between  X'iolIe'.H  estimate  of 
.':,500  degrees  and  Wilson's  estimate  of  6,590 
degrees. 
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THE  STATUS  OF  PUBLIC  KDUCATION  IN  CUBA. 


AT  a  recent  official  celebration  o(  an  anni- 
versary of  the  Uniyenityof  Havana,  Dr. 
Ik  R  Orrero  Echeverria  delivered  an  address 
reviewing  the  history  of  public  education  in 
Cuba  fur  the  past  two  ccTituries.  This  speech 
WM  reported  in  the  Rmtsta  la  Faculdad  de 
Lttras  y  Ciencin.t  (Review  of  Literature  and 
Science),  and  from  it  we  gain  some  interest- 
ing information. 

Although  (luring  all  the  eightcontli  century 
there  were  convent  and  theological  schools, 
the  Teal  history  of  public  edneation  on  the 
island  begins  in  17^,1,  wIipii  tlic  Soriodad 
Patriolica  was  founded.  Among  other  mat- 
ters, this  nndertook  the  direction  of  public 
instnirtion  in  eh^iiiontriry  sulijects.  and  num- 
bers of  schools  were  at  once  opened.  This 
movement  conttnned,  insnfficient,  but  good  of 
its  kind,  until  1842,  when  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment took  over  the  management  of  these 
schools.  Up  to  this  time,  the  situation  had 
been  as  follows:  Cuban  society  was  founded 
on  the  slavc-hnlding  idea,  which  inovitally 
creates  two  classes, — a  small  upper  class  very 
highly  educated  and  a  larjtje  lower  class  to- 
taKy  in  ignorance.  The  sclio^ls  of  the  So- 
ciedad  Patriolica  had  alleviated  somewhat 
the  deBseneae  of  tihe  ignorance  of  the  lower 
classes,  and  the  upper  classes  were  among 
the  moat  highly  cultivated,  and  even  learned, 
in  the  new  world,  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  richer  families  receiving  their  eiincation 
in  the  best  schools  and  universities  of  Europe. 


After  1842,  the  Spanish  Government  al- 
most totally  neglected  tbe  icboola,  and  tbey 

fell  into  a  deploraMe  condition,  only  some- 
what helped  by  a  lew  good  private  schools 
established  by  those  great  educators,  the  Jes- 
uit fathers.  The  unsuccessful  insurrection 
between  1868  and  1878  was  largely  the  work 
of  the  educated  classes,  and  after  their  defeat 
it  WM  iwtttral  for  the  Spanish  authorities  to 
throw  more  and  morn  inflnenec  with  the  lower 
and  more  ignorant  families  who  had  been 
loyal  to  the  government.  Daring  the  last 
qnartcr  of  the  nMitury  the  condition  of  edu- 
cation in  general,  and  of  pnblic  instruction  in 
particular,  was  at  the  lowest  ebb. 

The  provisional  government  of  tlie  Ameri- 
cans took  hold  of  the  matter,  and  a  definite 
attempt  was  made  to  ovganise  a  system  on 
modern  and  scientific  lines.  Dr.  Echeverria 
speaks  with  unalloyed  praise  of  tlie  educa- 
tional work  of  the  Americans,  and  says  it  has 
been  of  the  tnoet  enormous  value  to  the  coun- 
try. He  gives  many  figures  showing  the 
really  amazing  increase  in  the  number  of 
schools,  teachers,  and  pupils,  and  says  that 
the  eflfcct  on  r'nbnn  society  is  revolutionary. 
He  also  mentions  the  great  benefit  to  C^uban 
families  which  is  given  by  the  opportunity 
for  the  women  to  earn  their  living  in  a  con- 
genial and  suitable  occupation  instead  of  being 
imprisoned,  according  to  the  old  Spanish  ideal, 
within  the  walls  of  their  liomcs^  engaged  in 
trivial  and  futile  pastimes. 


THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  FUTURE. 


AT  the  present  mnment  there  is  traveling 
through  Germany  and  lecturing  m  its 
greater  cities  a  certain  Dr.  Ernst  Horneffer, 
the  object  of  whose  peregrinatinn.s  and  dis- 
courses is  to  preach  the  "  philosophy  of  the 
religion  of  the  future."  In  collaboration  with 
his  brotlicr,  August  Horneffer,  he  lias  recently 
published  a  work  entitled  "  The  Classic  Ideal," 
in  which  he  embodies  his  views  about  religion 
and  its  bearing  on  man's  life.  Far,  however, 
from  being  an  advocate  of  any  existing  type 
of  religion,  least  of  all  of  Christianity,  the 
doctor  counsels  men  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
all  present  beliefs,  as  being  will-enslaving, 
and  to  return  to  the  form  of  mental  religion 
which  guided  the  best  Spirits  of  antiquity. 
This  religion  was,  of  course,  a  lifelong  conrse 
of  self-discipline,  which  produced  the  classic 


calm  that  marked  the  method  of  conduct  of 

the  ancients.    Says  Dr.  Horneffer  : 

i^ui'ient  culture  \v;is  hasefi  on  a  strongly  religious 
foundation,— the  es.HfiK-e  <»f  fucb  man's  religi<in  be- 
ing a  hijihest  personal  good  (vummum  Iwnum) 
wbtdi  be  placed  before  hiui  and  the  active  striving 
for  which  colored  his  whole  existence.  The  bettt 
religion  of  the  ancients  was  a  religion  conceived  on 
ail  iiidividualistif  h!i>is,  rl>e  ccntnil  imtion  being 
that  if  each  man  tive<i  up  to  hin  ifieal  in  practice^ 
then  the  world  must  sensibly  improve  thereby,  not 
only  in  tba  actual  generation,  bat  in  the  generations 
that  followed.  Christiaoity,  either  through  its 
teachers  or  its  fullowiT;*,  Jippciirs  to  Iw  carclt'ss  of 
the  future.  Euro|>ti  to-day  has  uu  religion  that 
lives  up  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  —  re-liglo, 
something  binding.  Tbe  laiths  that  govern  tbe 
wiaBBWi  are  not  even  good  "  working  hypoth— s^of 
life,  since  they  do  not  teach  a  man  rvlinnce  on  his 
own  personal  worth.  ,  .  .  Tbe  world  has,  hQW^ver, 
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one  common  end  sought,— the  gofxl  of  nmnklnd. 
.  .  .  The  uld  god  Udend,  and  Darwin  having  shown 
UB  that  Creation  \n  an  accident,  men  are  beginning 
to  MA  thmt  *  belief  in  God  **wm  the  wont  mb- 
foitaiw  thM  tv«r  tteCdl  the  hnnuui  «ao«^**  idim  Ife 
meant  a  corrpflpondtog  «l»v«iy  of  th«  eonsetonoe. 

Pr.  Rittolnipyor  refusps,  of  courRe,  to  ar- 
c<  jit  any  of  the  theories  of  the  author  of 
"Tito  Classic  Ideal.  "  He  admits,  Howeirer. 
that  Dr.  Hornpfff^r  haa  spoken  a  modicum  of 
truth.  "  There  is  no  doubt,"  says  the  critic. 
"  that  tben  are  at  prMent  in  the  world  the 
sijrns  of  a  religious  renaissance." 

tt  has  followed  on  the  revnlsfon  of  Motiment 
evoked  by  the  groes  matoiiailnn  of  the  era  of  Indoo- 

trialiHm.  Christianity  is  however,  still  safe  on  \t» 
foTindationa.  .  .  .  The  ^tpeculative  philosophy  of  Dr. 
Horneffer  may  be  enshrined  as  a  curiosity  among 
other  •a(i-Cbri«ttan  pbUoeophiee.  In  the  hietoiy  of 
reUglon  the  doctor  iiill  pt»y  no  f  mportont  tdlc 


arrived  at  apolnt  at  which  ft  must  ilecidf  tU'iliiii<'ly. 
It  niuat  apeak  openly,  for  the  fate  of  countless  geu- 
wations  depends  on  the  dedskm. 

The  doctor  froes  on  to  point  ont  that  as 

states  Innk  aft<'r  thp  political  an*!  industrial 
interests  of  uot  only  the  prest^nt  race  but  also 
of  the  raeea  of  the  futntei,  the  obligation  in- 
cumbent on  theru  to  provide  for  the  mental 
and  spiritual  welfare  of  posterity  ia  a  para- 
movnt  one.  This,  as  a  naturally  adverse 
critic,  Dr.  Rittelmeyer.  in  Die  Chrisilichr  Writ 
(Leipeic),  points  out,  in  reviewing  the  work 
in  question,  is  a  recurrence  of  the  principles 
advocated  by  Schopenhauer  in  hi*  8tate*Fhi> 
losophy.    Says  Dr.  Ilorneflcr  : 

When  Etux^  threw  oft  the  feudal  yoke  her  eom- 
neroe  began  to  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds ;  her  vaat 

industries  l>ecame  possil)le,  hmVI  polltfcnl  freedom 
ensned.  When,  in  the  sixteeiitli  ceutury,  she  threw 
off  the  yolie  of  Rome,  she  miide  the  first  step  toward 
spiritual  emancipation.  She  remained  satisfied, 
however,  Co  rapoee  on  her  laurels,  and  her  apathy 
was  taken  advantage  of  by  leaders  of  Christian 
thought,  in  order  to  keep  her  mentally  enslaved.  .  ,  . 
Wheo  intMi  reuse  to  surrender  their  free  will  and 
exploit  the  poleiitial  guod  that  is  in  them,  without 
raferenoe  to  any  specific  form  of  religion,  then  a 
tenaissaaoe  will  have  taken  place  whioh  will  mean 
an  eveutnal  retnm  of  mankind  to  the  vnlversalfsm 

of  the  ancients,  in  wliich  true  ideals  of  brotherhood, 
jubti<^,  and  heauty  governed  the  world.  .  .  .  Free- 
dom of  conscience  is  as  essential  to  the  total  welfare 
of  men  as  freedom  of  commerce  is  essential  to  their 
material  prosperity.  This  fteedom  of  eonsdeaee  is 
iropossihlo  under  thp  principles  of  faith  and  practice 
that  obtain  in  the  religions  of  the  Rctnal  time,  in 
which  the  theory  of  hell  is  the  r  ii-  tay  of  the 
churches,  not  the  love  of  a  supreme  being  or  of  one's 
fellows. 

Cowardice,  thinks  the  «loctor,  prevents  men 
seeing  thp  artificiality  of  modprn  religions. 
•'  It  requires  courage  lo  abolish  the  Church," 
and  in  this  particular  kind  of  courage  men 
are  wanting.  Human  motives,  nt'itbcr  utili 
tarian  nor  ideal,  are  the  foundations  of  all 
existing  forms  of  religions  thought ;  men  are 
kept  frmi  the  performance  of  liiLrh-motived 
actions  by  the  artificial  conscieuce  which  re- 
ligion prescribes  for  them.  This  method  of 
conquering  or  controlling  human  ambition  if* 
as  old  as  A  sia.  says  Dr.  Horneffer,  wliere  it 
origiuaied.  The  Church,  he  adds,  belongs  to 
Asia,  and  it  bebooves  Europe  to  drive  Asia 
out  of  Europe. 

The  religion  of  the  future  will  have  no  **ritnal" 

priestis  but  only  teachers  and  educators.  There 
will  l»e  iiiuhlng  of  the  comfortless  "  quiusi  faith " 
of  Protestantism.  Every  tenet  of  the  new  faith  will 
be  a  specific  one  and  a  tangible  ;  there  will  not  be  a 
mnltiplioity  of  theories  about  any  given  doctrine ; 
there  will  be  one  universal  bsilleC,  Just  aa  tliers  wUl 


Tha  Itadloal  Qospel  the  Church  Needa. 

In  a  aeries  of  papers  appearing  in  the 

Chun  littitm,  tVi«'  ill  list  ra(t>d  weekly  organ  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Rev.  W.  D. 
P.  Bliss,  compiler  of  we  Encyclopedia  of  So- 
cial Reforms,  maintains  that  it  is  the  faint- 
heartedness  and  laxity  of  the  Church  that  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  feeble  hold  organ- 
ised Christianity  now  has  upon  the  world °s 
ma.Hse8,  particularly  in  America.  It  is  without 
question  tiie  Church's  omplialic  'iuty,  says  Mr. 
Bliss,  to  be  interested  in  social  matters. — to 
tone  up  the  social  sphere  by  the  Christly  spir- 
ituality of  her  work.  Very  often,  he  says, 
our  spiritual  laymen  in  the  churehea  are 
wealthy  or  dependent  upor  w  ealtli.  They  say 
to  the  ordinary  folk  :  Think  about  heaven 
or  the  blessed  sacrament.  Do  not  trouble 
about  such  a  lew  thing  as  rent  :  )]ie  Lord  will 
provide."  While  endeavoring  not  to  be  un- 
just to .  or  severe  on  many  of  these  good 
people,  Mr.  Bliaa  aajra : 

I  fear  that  in  this  loved  chnrch  of  ours,  this  the 
most  democratic  and  the  most  Christian  chnrch  of 
which  I  know,  we  have  many  actual  bandits  who  do 
not  know  that  they  are  bwtdita.  Their  thoughts 
are  above  rents  and  dividends  and  rsbstce ;  yet  they 
take  them,  and  the  income  stives  them  leisure  to  be 
'  spiritual."  But  the  people  who  pay  the  rents  and 
dividends  and  rebates  are  perhaps  naturally  more 
oonscioosof  the  hands  that  ace  in  their  pockets  than 
of  the  eyes  nposat  to  heaven. 

It  is  the  fault  of  the  Church,  he  continues, 
that  she  does  not  sppak  otit  the  thunder  of 
the  prophets  of  old.  Her  dilemma  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  she  ia  trying  to  live  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  while  tl-e  .\nKrican  social 
structure  is  built  on  the  gospel  of  Adam 
Smith  and  Jean  Jaoques  Rouaaeau.  Tbeaa  two 
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oeoBomtetB  were  the  economie  and  polltieal 

godparents  of  the  T^nit'-*!  States,  says  Mr. 
Blisft.  Tbeir  great  economic  and  political 
tiSMAingB  of  competition  govern  America. 
«*It  is  our  political  creed,  the  apotheosis  of 
self-seeking,  the  burden  of  Adam  Srnitli,  the 
goepel  according  to  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau." 
"We  mu^i  rn  t.  continues  Mr.  Bliss,  in  our  ad> 
miratiou  (or  Rousseau's  motto,  "  back  to  na- 
ture," forget  that  our  real  supreme  duty  is  to 
get  **h»ek  to  God/*-  - 

We  must  follow,  not  the  econoiii'r>  of  .^elf-int^r- 
est,  but  the  life  of  iMM:ri&c«,  the  (><;on<>inic.s  of  the 
CRM.  And  see  how  we  need  thiii,  for  .M.-e  where  this 
eOier  govel»  tUs  goapel  ol  ■eU-eaeklag.  liaa  led  us, 
maA  whtm  ft  haa  ted  the  Ohnreh.  flee  lunr  upon  it 
is  baaetl  our  political,  our  eccttioniSc.  our  wholo  so- 
cial, life,  and  see  how  upon  it  the  Church  hansel f  Um 
become  dependent.  While  it  holds  sway  wt-  cm\  th> 
DotliiDg  permaiieiitly  for  reform;  even  the  Church 
berielf  eu  do  TbtuaUy  ttothiiiK.  Tbe  Ttoe-prarideBt 
of  one  of  our  great  life  insurancp  compttnieti  Rsirl  to 
me  the  other  day  that  eren  the  fur  reaching  refurtus 
in  insurance  (li'Tnnntle<l  to-day  by  popular  indigna* 
tion  could  accomplish  only  temporary  good;  tbe  old 
evils  will  slowly  mssiiert.  tbemselveei  bseanse  we 
liave  not  nsaebed,  and  tinder  the  present  i«ysterti  wt» 
eannot  reeeb,  their  economic  root.  For  if  Adam 
Smith  and  Professor  Sumner  and  nio^^tof  our  Anieri- 
eao  business  traditions  are  right,  if  it  isduty  to  com- 
pete,  If  eompetltion  la  tlie  life  of  trade,  if  lelf-liiterw 


lit 

est  Is  the  divine  order  and  the  dlvloely  cImmb 

motiTe  for  human  progrews  thrn  the  battle  for  self 
muBt  go  ever  grimly  on,  the  strong  mtut  subdue  the 
wejik,  the  rich  the  jKxjr,  the  able  the  unable.  Why, 
upon  this  basis,  have  not  tbe  miUionalre  and  tbe 
mnltlmlllUiQelie  a  perfiset  right  to  ndl  up  the^  vii* 
told  millions,  even  as  the  worklngman  has  a  right 
to  seek  his  hard-earned  wage  ?  Wher«,  upon  this 
ba-sis,  is  the  justice  of  the  Income  Tax  or  the  Inher- 
itance Tax»  "May  I  not  do  what  I  will  with  my 
own,"  If  it  la  all  miaet  And  if  tndividitela  may 
oompete^  wliy  not  comblnationa  of  individuals  r  I 
eannot  see  how  any  followers  of  Adam  Smith  or 
Thomas  Jefferson  can  complain  against  tnist  i  r 
tnul«^union.  For  the  life  of  me  I  nee  no  ethics  tu 
trusts  against  trade  -  unions,  or  in  trade- unions 
against  trusts,  or  In  Indepsiideiit  dealem  against 
eomUnes,  or  In  so-eaUed  fies  labor  against  nnlon 

labor.  All  in  different  ways  are  seeking  their  own. 
All  belong  to  Adam  Smith's  divine  order,  and  the 
inoHt  iiiteiisse  competitors  are  the  best  men.  Let  as 
Americans  bow  down  to  the  trust,  and  the  laborer 
to  the  trade-onion;  let  its  freeie  and  starve  while 
trust  and  trade-union  fight  out  who  »hn11  get  onr 
money.   Great  is  Competition  of  the  Americana  ! 

Religion  is  not  dead,  concludes  Mr.  Bliss, 
but  the  people  are  as  sheep  without  a  shep- 
herd.   The  lUeral  applieation  of  the  goepel 

of  rhrist  in  contradistinction  to  the  cruel 
competition  of  twentieth-century  America  is 
the  remedy. 


IS  THE  AMERICAN  PRESS  COMMERCIALIZED? 


IT  ia  not  stFUge  that  the  charge  of  com- 
merrialisTn  should  bo  brought  apainst 
the  press,  since  almost  every  other  -Vmencaa 
institution  has  had  to  meet  the  same  accusa- 
tion, in  one  form  or  another.  Mr.  RoUo 
(Jgden,  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  writ- 
ing in  the  AtlunHc  Monthly  for  Jnly,  pleads 
that  if  it  is  true  that  the  commercial  spirit 
rules  the  press,  it  is  at  least  in  good  company. 

Mr.  Ogden  admits  that  there  are  occasional 
instances  of  corruption  in  tlie  financial  control 
of  newspapers.  iSome  newspaper  proprietors 
there  are  who  will  sell  themselyes  for  gain. 
But  when  the  press  as  a  whole  is  charged 
with  commercialization  it  is  usually  meant, 
not  that  some  paiticular  editor  or  owner  is 
purchasable^  bntthat  the  newspaper  is  handled 
as  a  money  makinp  enterprise,  In  rfyilv  to 
a  clergyman  s  question,  ••  When  shall  we  iiave 
a  joamat  that  will  be  published  without  ad- 
vertisements?" y\T.  Ogden  answers,  <»Never, 
— at  least,  1  hope  so,  for  the  good  of  Amer- 
ican fonmalism.'*  If  we  had  an  endowed 
{-■r'-i-s  in  tViiP  cr-nnfrv.  ^fr.  t^tjilen  is  quite 
Qpre  thats  it  woiUd  bave,  little  qr  no  iniluence. 


A  newspaper  carries  weight  only  as  it  can  point 
to  ovidenoe  of  pnblie  sympathy  and  anpport.  Bat 
that  meaos  a  boslness  side;  it  means  patronage;  • 

means  nu  eye  to  money.  A  newspaper,  like  an  army, 
gow  upon  it-s  lx;lly,— though  itdoeH  not  follow  that 
ir  tinist  cat  dirt.  The  dispute  about  being  commer- 
cialized is  always  a  question  of  more  or  leas.  When 
Horace  Greeley  founded  the  9VfB«me,  In  1811,  he  had 
but  a  thousand  dollars  of  his  own  in  cash.  Yet  hin 
struggle  to  make  tlie  paper  a  gningconcern  wk.s  ju.st 
as  intense  as  if  he  were  starting  in  today  with  a 
capital  (and  it  would  be  needed)  of  a  million.  Gree- 
ley, to  hb  honor  be  It  said,  refnsed  from  the  hsgln- 
ning  to  take  certain  advertisements.  Bat  so  do 
newspaper  proprietors  to-day  whose  expenses  per 
week  are  more  than  Greeley's  were  for  the  first 
year, 

THE   DKCLIXE  OF  PEUSOKAL  JOURNALISM. 

One  important  consequence  of  the  increased 
capitalisation  now  required  in  the  publishing 
of  daily  newspapers  in  largo  cities  Mr. 
Ogdcn  shows,  has  been  to  make  tiie  news- 
paper more  of  an  institntion,  less  of  a  per> 
Bonal  organ. 

Men  no  longer  detignate  journalK  by  the  owner's 
Of  editor's  oam^  Ii>  used  to  be  Bryant's  pager,,  oa 
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6rMle7%  paper,  or  Raymond'a,  or  Bennett's.  Now 

it  is  pimply  Times,  Herald,  Tribune,  and  so  on.  No 
Mingle  itentonality  can  stamp  itself  upon  the  whole 
orKani^m.  It  ia  too  va»t.  It  a  great  piece  of 
property,  to  be  iidmiutotered  with  eklll ;  It  !•  a  can- 
fnlly  phmned  organltatlon  whtek  beet  prodnoe*  tbe 

effect  when  the  pprsonalities  of  those  who  work  for 
it  are  swallowed  up.  Tlie  Individual  witluTu,  but 
the  iiew>|nipcr  is  more  and  iiiMri'.  JouriiHli-^m  be- 
comes impersonal.  There  are  no  more  "  great  edit- 
on»'*  bak  tbem  !•  •  finer  eaprit  d«  corpt,  better 
"team  plnyt"  aa  IneUtatlon  more  and  mon  flimly 
estabTfshed  and  able  t<o  Jatttify  itMlf. 

Lar(<e  c^ifjital  in  ir-ws papers,  and  their  heightened 
earniug  power,  tend  to  r>tefidy  them.  Freaks  and 
ratth  experiments  are  alao  shut  out  bylackof  UMaoa, 
Qraaley  Teckooed  np  a  bandred  or  mofa  wmtnftn 
that  had  died  In  ITew  York  before  1880.  Since  liiat 
time  it  would  1k>  bard  to  name  ten.  I  ran  remember 
but  two  metropolitan  dailies  within  tweoty-tlve 
yeva  that  have  absoliildy  aai^eiMled  pubUcation. 


Only  contrMt  the  etate  of  tblnge  In  Partfdaa  Joar^ 

nalinm.  There  moHt  be  at  least  thirty  daily  new  s 
pH[)er8  in  the  French  capital.  Few  of  them  have  tbe 
iiir  of  living  off  their  own  bunine^H.  Yafc  tha  BSee^ 
aary  capital  and  tbe  coat  of  production  are  so  aradi 
nni^Ier  than  oam  that  their  mrloaa  biicken  caa  af- 
ford to  keep  them  afloat.  But  th]%  fact  does  not 
make  their  sincerity  or  parity  the  inone  evident.  On 
tlie  lontriiry.  the  rumor  of  sinister  control  is  more 
frequently  circulated  in  connection  with  the  French 
preHs  than  with  oar  own.  Our  blshercapltaltntioii 
helps UB.  Jnstbeeauae  a  great  sum  is  invested,  it 
cannot  be  imperiled  by  sIIowIuk  unscrapttlous  men 
to  make  of  the  nf-wspHper  property;  for  that 
way  rnln  lie»,  in  the  end.  The  corrupt  employment 
hae  to  be  concealed.  If  it  were  surely  known,  for 
Ugaipla,  that  Mr.  MoiBaar  or  Mr.  Ryan,  or  Mr. 
Barrlmaa  owned  a  New  York  newspaper,  and  was 
utilizing  it  as  h  ti  in^  of  fnrtherinK  hi"*  schemess 
support  wouhl  epeeUily  fail  it,  and  it  would  soon 
dry  up  trom  fcbo  rootSk 


THE  COMMERCIAL  SIDE  OF  THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE. 


WHAT  has  our  adhesion  to  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  done  for  tlit>  extension  of 
American  commerce  ?  This  quctitinn  has  beon 
raised  in  connection  witli  the  cotnin^  Pan- 
American  Conference  at  Rio.  Harold  Bulce, 
a  writer  in  the  July  number  of  Apjiieton's 
Magtuine,  ventures  tlie  asaerttoii  that  onr 
tra«ie  with  South  .Amerira  wntild  be  grMtet 
if  England  owned  that  cntin'  continent. 

The  latent  figures  show  ibat  little  Uriti!>h  Guiana 
bought  more  goods  from  America,  by  one  million 
dollars'  worth,  last  year  than  the  whole  of  Venesuela 
did,  and  Veaesnela  has  an  area  equal  to  all  that  of 

the  United  Statesj  ea.<it  of  the  Mlwii.ssippi  River  and 
north  of  tlie  friiiae  of  Gulf  Statesv  The  HritiMber 
the  world  over  i-.  (i  blK  buyer  of  American  merchan- 
dise. To  Canada,  with  it-s  less  than  t»ix  million  peo- 
ple, we  sell  mors  goods  in  six  months  than  we  do  la 
a  whole  year  to  all  the  republics  of  South  Amerloai 
wit  h  it«  upward  of  forty  million  Inbabltanta.  TheiK 
retieally,  it  would  ap|>ear  that  ii  piacticrtl  nation 
like  Aiiiericii  would  gather  material  benefits  from 
Its  guardianship  of  »  CODtinont.  The  oppo«itc  is 
true.  It  is  the  EunqieaD  nations,  protesting  against 
the  Motmw  Doctrine,  who  have  prospered  most  in 
the  southern  portion  of  tlie  western  licmt'.pliere.  In 
the  past  dccnide,  for  exttmple,  tierniany  s  progress 
in  lirazil  has  lH>cn  pheuomcDal,  wblle  w«  bare  lost 
ground  in  that  republic 

The  latest  retams  show  that  the  amonat  et  mer* 
chandi.se  bought  by  all  nations,  exclusive  of  tbe 
Unite<l  States,  amount<«d  last  year  to  ll.B  billions  of 
dollar-*.  Of  that  America  suppliwl  14.33  per  cent. 
If  the  Monroe  Doctrine  were  of  any  value  in  getting 
forsigtt  trade  for  the  United  States,  our  proportion 
of  the  commerce  of  South  America  would  be  greater 
than  onr  share  In  tbe  trade  of  oonntries  beyond  tba 
pale  of  our  polit  ical  protection.  But  of  South  AmST* 
ica's  import»  we  supply  only  18.28  per  csnU 


After  recalling  the  disasten  resalting  to 
the  London  hanking  house  of  Raring  and  to 
.Americau  tinancial  interests  from  tiie  failare 
of  Argentina  to  meet  her  obligatioiia,  in  1890, 
this  writer  continues : 

Soma  people  question  Unele  Sam*s  tight  to  aetaa 
the  reesfifer  for  Insolvent  San  l>omlngn,  but  any 

one  who  will  study  the  path  nf  pnnic^  will  realise 
that  it  is  a  solemn  obligation  upon  the  part  of  the 
American  nation  to  avert,  whenever  possible,  any 
floancial  ooi lapse  in  the  countriee  of  Latin  AmsrioL 
Tbe  disaster  that  began  In  Biieooe  Ayres  reached 
America  when  owr  harvests  were  prodigaltAtld  when 
our  fact«3ries  were  rnnniiiK  overtime. 

It  is  more  picturesque.  j)erhHps,  to  think  of  tin- 
Monroe  Doctrine  as  safeguarding  our  export  trade 
with  South  Ameri<».  In  1800  we  were  shipping  at 
the  rate  of  #32, 000,000  worth  of  goods  to  the  sonthem 
half  of  this  hemi»phere,  but  twenty  years  of  such 
commerce  <  'iM  not  compensate  the  United  States 
for  the  lu^s  we  !»ust«ined  in  the  tttree  years  of  fail- 
ures foUowinK  the  fall  of  the  house  of  Baring.  In 
that  brief  period  of  panic  tba  liabilities  of  fail  ores 
la  the  Unltsd  States  amoantad  to  |6BO,OQ0^00Oi 

Svinming  np  the  lessons  of  the  past^  Ur. 

Bolce  Bht)\v.i»  that  the  downfall  of  a  Latin- 
American  republic  represents,  —  first,  the 
alarm  of  Europe  and  the  collapse  of  some  of 
its  financial  houses  ;  scrornl.  a  reflex  <ris;i,ster 
in  the  United  States,  and,  third,  the  uiu>r  de- 
moralization  of  the  Soath  American  people 
who  hold  the  Bpnrions  paper  of  the  defttset 
republic. 

The  total  export  and  import  trade  of  South 
America  now  exceeda  $1,000,000,000, — a  sum 
greater  than  that  representing  the  trade  of 
Uie  United  States  in  IS 70. 
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FRANCF.'S  MORAL  RKSPONSI BI LITY  FOR  RUSSIA. 


THE  first  May  number  of  La  Jievae  (Paris) 
returns  to  the  question  of  Pnneo-Rti8> 
t&tm  friendship  and  the  «luty  of  France  in  the 
Cftse  of  further  loans  to  Russia  before  the 
revolution  has  I  >een  accomplished.  This  time 
it  is  the  editor,  M.  Finot,  who  seeks  to  justify 
the  wisdom  of  refusal  on  the  part  of  France, 
in  an  article  en- 
titled "French 
Monny  antl  Rus 
sian  Friendship.  " 

Official  Russian 
journals,  ho  ri-- 
minds  us,  have 
been  trying  to 
make  out  tliat 
France  owes  end- 
less gratitude  to 
Rnaais.  They 
have  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  say  that 
it  was  the  diplo- 
macy of  the  Czar 
that  »  a  V  e  d  the 
French  situation 
at  Algeciras.  But 
what  rigiit  has  the 
Russian  Govern- 
mont.  wliich  up  to 
the  present  time 
has  contracted 
nr.thing  but  dcht.s 
with  France,  to 
ask  France  for 
payment,  d  lu  S/,i/- 
hrck,  for  a  service 
which,  even  if  it 
be  real,  was  self- 
imposed? 

The  Russian 
people  have  al- 
ways been  the  sin- 
cere f  r  i  e  n  <1  8  of 

France  ;  the  Russian  Govern incnt,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  always  sifled  H'ith  the  German 
Government.  Tho  liussiau  people,  who  «lid 
not  make  the  war,  and  who  alone  count  in 
this  matter,  be^j  Frnnro  not  to  make  any  fur- 
ther loan  to  their  gi'vermiient. 

THE   KVII,   (iKXIfri   OK   TIIK   A ITOCIJ  A<'V. 

It  is  no  use  to  conceal  the  truth.  Tho  war 
with  Japan  was  in  a  certain  sense  the  fault  of 

France,  and  the  Russian  people  have  never 
ceased  to  express  their  hatred  of  this  war, 
which  ended  Uke  the  fifth  act  of  an  ancient 


THB  BBOOAR  MrHiriAKS. 

A  Inckr  dar  1  Sometbiiis  floUan  down  ttom  every  trladow  «w«pt 
one  (Omiianr  shows  BQlowstivplBs  up  bis  «an|. 


(The  small  cartoon  in  the  comer  appeared  the  prevloas  month.] 
From  KtaddgnOataeh  (Berlin). 


tragedy,  for  the  innocent  have  been  punished 
•long  with  the  guilty.    Both  during  the  war 

and  after  the  conclusion  t  :  i  >  n-e,  Russian 
political  opinion  has  indulged  iu  recrimina- 
tions against  France,  the  evil  genius  of  the 
Russian  Government. 
The  more  the  Russian  situation  is  reflected 

on.  tlie  more  evi- 
dent is  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  up 
palliatives,  and 
even  loans,  which 
can  only  have  dis- 
astrous  conse- 
quences. Russia 
ran  only  find  sal- 
vation in  free- 
dom ;  and  if  Rus- 
sia needs  liberty 
for  success,  such 
liberty  is  equally 
indispensable  for 
the  security  of  tiie 
F  r  e  n  c  li  national 
fortuui-  njukiugits. 
exodus  to  the  Rus- 
sian desert. 

A  DISASTROUS 

onenanoK. 

On  the  one  hand, 

tuoral  interests 
forbid  France  to 
tend  more  finan- 

rial  support  to  the 
Russian  autoc- 
racy, and,  on  the 
other,  France's  in- 
terests are  opposed 
to  such  a  crime 
against  humanity. 
Under  wliat  men- 
tal aberrutiun  did 
permit  this  new 
loan  in  .\  tiril  thi! 


the  French  Government 
loan  ?  In  autliorizing  tlu' 
French  minister  of  finance  has  by  a  stroke 
of  the  pen  reduced  the  public  fortune  of 
France  very  sensibly.  And  why  this  sacri- 
fice? AVhat  does  France,  or  even  Kussia, 
gain  by  this  disastrous  operation  ? 

M.  Poincar«'  has  co;i.initt''tl  an  unpardonable 
act  The  fate  of  France's  national  savings  and 
the  welfare  of  the  Russian  people  both  hung 
on  his  word.  If  he  had  made  his  consent 
subordinate  to  the  rational  working  of  the 
Dum(k  (md   the   establishment  of  proper 
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budget  control,  Russia  would  have  m«b  in 
a  few  months  tlie  organization  of  a  regular 

parliampnt  for  tlx'  ■pood  of  the  Rtissian  people 
and  the  .security  of  the  French  loans  past  and 
future.  In  not  doing  so,  M.  Poincar^  bas  de- 
ceived  Frnnrp. 

The  Russian  people  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
France!,  though  she  will  not  continue  to  com- 


mit suicide  in  helping  to  ruin  a  friendly  and 
allied  nation.  But  everything  encourages  the 

belief  that  tlie  nfxi  rrquppt  for  Tnoncv  will 
come  from  the  Kussian  purliauieiu,  aud  the 
Russian  Government  of  to-day  will  aoon  find 
ttiat  France  has  no  more  mifiisters  romplai- 
Kant  enough,  or  financiers  criminal  enough,  to 
continue  the  preeent  work  of  mia. 


RADIUM  AND  LIFE. 


SEVERAL  artlelos  dealing  with  Professor 
Burke's  investigations  of  "  radiobcs " 
have  already  been  summarized  in  these  pages. 
The  latest  contribution  to  the  discussion  is  a 
paper  by  Dr.  C.  W..  Salceby  in  the  July 
/Jarjjtr's,  In  this  paper  thn  \vrit<'r  mainfainf* 
that  Professor  Burke  has  tola  us  nothing 
whatever  as  to  the  origin  of  life  because,  in 
the  first  place,  liis  exjieriuients  offor  no  cor- 
respondence at  all  to  the  conditions  wiucli 
must  have  obtained  on  this  planet  hundreds 
of  inillions  of  years  ago,  when  its  trmppr;iturf> 
became  low  enough  to  permit  of  tlie  exist- 
ence of  water  in  liquid  form  and  the  forma- 
tion of  those  first  mitities  which  f<:irre.';["!ni1 
to  what  we  arc  pleased  to  distinguish,  as  living 
matter." 

In  the  second  place,  there  Is  no  evldenoe,  though 
the  likelihood  of  it  cannot  be  entirely  excluded,  that 
8alt8  of  radium  were  present  upon  this  cooling  earth 
of  »on8  ago  in  nny  proportioD  comparable  to  that 
of  the  tadiom  in  Mr.  Burke's  test  tubes.  Mote  im- 
portant still,  ft  teevf  dent  tbat  even  sboald  Mr.  Burke 
carry  oat  his  proixxtal  to  prep.irc  tnVx's  of  sterilized 
gelatine  inoculated  with  Rt^rilizcd  earth,  and  have 
them  examined  atiutvrvals  of  two  or  three  thou.sand 
years,  aod  even  siiould  tb^  tubes  display  to  pos- 
terity Itvtng  organisms  generated  by  the  Influence 
nf  the  radio-active  earth  upon  the  beef  gelatine  the 
experinieiit  would  Still  leave  men  unsatisfied.  Its 
succ^sf*  woulil  rini  explMiii  the  oriKin  of  life  in  the 
paat,  and  would  not  explain  the  origin  of  life  in  tb« 
picsait,  If  we  siwame  that  spontaBsoas  generation 
is  no  myth,  but  Is  oonstaotly  ooeurring  everywhere 
to-day.  Hi«  experiment  would  be  irrelevant,  alnce 
not  only  the  expcriiuenter,  hnt  »l>o  his  beef  gela- 
tine, are  themselves  productK  of  life.   This  most  se- 


rious criticism  cannot  be  met  by  tbe  argnment  that 

cheniists  can  tiow  bniM  up  substances  not  (linsimilftr 
to  beef  gelatine  by  laboratory  manipulation  of  their 
very  elements,  for  there  were  neither  lat>oratorir> 
nor  chemists  upon  the  earth  ten  tbousaod,  let  alone 
flvehniidred  million,  years  ago;  and,  moreover,  the 
procesHes  by  which  chemiMt^  in  defiance  of  the  old 
vitaliKm  which  as-terted  that  organic  coniponnds 
<ai)  Iw  formed  only  l)y  the  attioti  of  living  matter. 
Kucceed  in  synthesizing  artilicial  albumens  differ  ai^ 
the  poles  from  the  methods  by  which  these  organic 
compounds  are  built  up  by  that  wisest  and  oldest  of 
chemists,  living  protoplasm. 

ooKTtNorrr  nr  kature. 

These  considerations  make  It  evident  that  Mr. 
Bnrke,  even  though  the  utmost  be  conceded  to  htm, 
— far  more,  indeed,  than  heclaiinn  for  hitii«ieif, — has 
not  demonstrated  or  explained  lh«  origin  of  life. 
What  he  has  accomplished,  however,  is  signai 
enougiif—he  has  gone  far  to  show  Uiat  spootaneons 
geneiation  ocean  in  the  world  to-day,  as  Dr.  Ciiiirl- 
ton  Bastian  ha.s  niaiiitaine'l  for  a  third  of  a  century 
in  the  teelh  uf  uni%'erbal  opixwition.  And  be  has 
given  us  in  radiobes  an  illustration  of  entities,— I  do 
not  know,  Indeed,  why  I  should  not  caU  them  or- 
ganisms,— ^whieh  serve  to  demonstrate  the  eaaeotl^ 
font  in  nlty  Tiet  ween  inorganic  and  organir  natnrp. 
a  continuity  denial  of  which  is  denial  of  the  meaii- 
in^:,  the  le-.-on.  of  all  the  knowledge  that  man  has 
accumulated  &ince  he  lx>gaa  to  think,  iience,  I 
maintain  that  life  must  be  looked  upon,  heocefoith, 
as  ri  relntlve  term,  and  I  will  maintain,  fnrthsB, 
that  whoso  believes  the  nhfvetM  tobe  a  nniverse  fn- 
dee«l  andno  multiNerse  must  think  with  me. 

It  must  surely  be  evident  tbat  sine*  the  di<M»Ter>- 
of  radium  and  radio^MStlvi^  tlie  problem  of  life  luw 
definitely  entered  upon  a  new  phase.  There  seems 
to  be  searoely  any  department  of  natural  laqniiy 
wherein  we  may  not  fitly  ipealE  of  radium  the  rs- 
veaier. 
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BRIEFER  NOTES  ON  TOPICS  IN  THE 

PERIODICALS. 


SUBJECTS  TREATED  IN  THE  POPULAR  AMERICAN  MONTHLIES. 


Biographical  Sketches.  —  Thr««  character 
Bketcbeft  of  Speaker  Cannon  appear  in  the  July  mag- 
Rxiiifi.  Tlu'  iiii)-t  flaliorate  of  the»e  is  the  article  by 
Jnmes  Cn^elniao,  entitled  Atnarica  at  Flood  Tide, " 
Id  Pearson'M.  Tbii  ii OM  of  Mr.  CrwlnMa^ eharoc- 
terittSeaUy  atover  pan  plntnn*  of  a  most  cngiigins 
p«nMNial{ty.  Briefer  eketehee  are  oontrfbated  to 
Hun»e\f»  and  Ayt]>U-tinC>i  by  Allen  D.  .Albert, 
Jr.,  and  Richard  Weightmuu,  respectively. — "The 
Strange  Case  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  Jul<^ 
Simoneaa"  is  related  in  the  Century  MttQoxitui  by 
Jidta  Scott yroonum.  Slmoneaiiwastbeold  Preoeh 
rentaurant-kfejM^r  of  Mout<»rfy  witli  whom  Steven- 
son  struck  up  u  lifelong  frieuiit>tiip.  'i'ha  Century 
writer  was  fortunate  enough  to  gain  acce««H  toSinio- 
uean's  iettera  from  Steveoaoo,  and,  betit  of  all,  to 
Slnumean  hitiMelf,  who  was  fall  of  remtnlsoenoes  of 
hia  dlaUagaiebed  frieod.  Not  the  least  intemting 
part  of  the  article  le  the  glimpse  that  It  reveals  of 
this  optiiiii-tiL  I'jJ  Kieuehtnan.  —  Writing  in  the 
ntagaziue  number  of  the  Out\ook  for  July,  Mary 
Bronson  Hartt  gives  much  information  about  Haa- 
kon VU.«  the  new  King  of  Norway.—Iu  The  Stoty 
of  Life  loaturanee"  now  raanlng  la  lfoClttn!*«, 
Mr.  Burton  J.  Hendrick  writes,  this  month,  of 
the  founder  of  the  Equitable,  Henry  B.  Hyde. — 
The  July  installment  of  the  CimmujmUUin'H  series 
OD  **The  Treason  of  the  Senate,"  by  David  Graham 
PbllliiM,  la  devoted  to  Senator  Batlej,  of  Texas, 
tlie  first  of  the  inliiority  mcrnlwrs  of  the  Senate 
to  be  ilhuniiied  by  .Mr.  PiiilUp?.'  limelights— Among 
tlu'  i.-lu4riicters  of  .\iiuTicHii  history  iliat  receive 
fresh  magazine  treatnieut  in  tiie  July  iiiiniberH 
are  Andrew  Jacksun,  wliooe  story  is  related  by  Al- 
fred Henry  Lewis  in  the  ComoiioUtan,  aod  Qaoaral 
Henry  Jjee,  whole ttaetnbjeetofavfvaelooa sketch  1^ 
Lynn  Te\v  Sprague.  in  OiilluQ. — A  pleasinK  bit  of 
autobiography  Is  the  paper  entitled  "What  Life 
Means  to  Me,"  by  Julia  Ward  Howe,  in  the  Co»mo- 
jioUtan.  — A  graoefol  tribute  to  WillUun  Dean 
How«U%  the  ooreliet)  bf  bia  old  irieud  Mark  TwaiD, 
appeaia  In  tba  July  Hitrpcr'a, 

History  ill  the  ^lakiiiK- — A  vivid  description 
of  the  opening  of  the  Ku.ssian  Duma  is  coutributed 
to  Bv€ryhod\ft  Magazine  for  July  by  VaneaThoinp- 
son. — Mr.  John  Poster  C&rr'a  sixth  paper  on  the 
Panama  Canal,  in  the  Outlooh,  is  devoted  to  the 
subject  i>f  civil  administration. — A^'ies  V.  .Miilii>ny. 
writing  iu  Applcton's  Magazine,  doscrilx-s  ■•  Libe- 
ria: An  Example  of  Negro  Self-Uovemnient/'-^In 
tha  aaooyniona  "Autohiogtaphy  of  a  boutbemer 
Slaoa  the  Civil  War,**  which  appears  In  tbe.4ftaitl{c 

for  July,  much  linht  is  tbmwn  on  postrbelhim  con- 
ditions in  the  South,  and  the  sure  touch  ol  the  vvrit^r 
indicates  the  genainely  Southern  origin  of  these  en- 
tertaining rsnUaisoeaces.— In  an  article  eoatributed 
to  JSraq»ii't,  Bishop  Talbot,  of  Iba  Protaitant  Bplsoo- 


pal  Church,  relates  certain  of  his  Western  experi- 
ences which  have  a  distinctly  human  inten^st.— In 
tiie  series  entitled  "The  Huilders,"  in  Outln  j  H:\\],\i 
D.  Paiue  deals  iu  the  July  number  with  "Tite  Men 
of  the  Untamed  Desert.**— Mr.  Henry  Anderson  Laf- 
ier's  aooonnfe  of  hia  own  observations  of  tha  San 
Fraadseo  earthquake  and  lira  Is  given  In  McClvr^, 
under  the  title  '•  My  Sixty  Sleepless  Hours."  In  the 
American  Magazine  (formerly  Lailte'a),  Julian 
Willard  Helburn  writes  of  tba  spirit  that  anlmatca 
the  surviving  San  Franeiseo. 

Economic  aud  lodastrlal  Topics.-  The  July 
installment  of  Mr.  Herbert  N.  L'lUisiou'H  very  inter* 
e.-^tiuK  serial  on  "The  Romance  of  Steel  and  Iron  in 
America"  describes  the  exploits  of  the  Carnegie 
Company  under  H.  C.  Prick.— In  the  AnuriettH 
Magazine,  Mr,  Henry  K.  Webster  continues  bis  ax- 
position  of  the  financial  problems  related  to  tba 
cotton  crop  of  the  Sontli.  1  I  >-  lueotiouof  cropcstl- 
mateH  aud  their  effect  ou  K|><-culatlon  is  ably  dis- 
cu8.sed.— "Our  Uudaatle  Currency"  in  the  subject 
of  an  article  fay  Gaocga  von  li.  Meyer  inthe  AUaatIc 
Jtfonflitv  for  July.— A  second  article  on  "Bncket- 
Sliop  Sharks'*  is  oontribvit.  1  t-.  i: i  r r  jhody't  by 
Merrill  A.  Teague. — John  L.  Cownn  writes  enthu- 
siastically in  the  Ccnturif  concerning  "Dry  Farm- 
ing—The Hope  of  the  West,"  as  opposed  to  irriga- 
tfam.— 'A  novel  and  snggestlva  Una  of  tvBatmeat  la 
followed  by  Rfine  Bache  iu  a  paper  which  he  contrib- 
utes to  the  July  Outing;,  under  the  title  "What  an 
Avcruyte  Djiy's  H>irM!  liftc  ini;  Costa."  A  rough  esti- 
mate of  the  various  items  of  cost  connected  with  the 
maiutanaaoa  of  borse-raciug  as  an  American  sport 
nndar  pwwant  day-flonditiiHia  foota  up  to  tba  total  of 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  doTltrs  for  every 

\veek-4liiy  iluriliK  the  r:i<;i;^'  m/u-^-mi.  Tli'i.-,  inrluilf-H 
tim  cqst  of  ticket,  e,x|R'nseH  and  profits  of  book- 
makers, maint«nance  of  track  and  park,  expenses  of 
stable«wneK%  and  last  and  liy  far  the  greatest  item 
of  alU  the  mattttMBaoee  of  one  thousand  poolrooms. 
-  In  tlie  American  Magazine,  an  educated  woman 
give«i  u  suggeNtive  account  of  her  own  struggle 
to  support  herself  and  liiose  dependent  upon  lier. 
The  editors  welcome  further  diacuaaion  of  this  tm- 
portant  problem  of  tba  single  woman's  aeonomie 
independence^ — ^In  his  progress  around  the  world, 
Mr.  Charles  Bdward  Russell  has  reached  Japan,  and 
iu  the  July  munlx-r  of  Krcriihady's  he  tells  l»ow  tiie 
wise  men  among  the  Japanese  have  studied  the 
economic  policies  of  oUier  countrira  as  tba  basis  tor 
a  new  airatcm  of  their  own.  He  shows  how  they  are 
snbstittttiug  government  monopolies  for  trusts,  bow 
the  Goveriitnent  is  standing  buck  of  i-*  >n  s  i[i 
Aniericau  cities,  and  how  Japaw«Ke  aiarliet.s  itre 
being  developed  all  over  the  world. — In  the  Forum 
for  July,  tliadapartmentof  "AppliadaeIaB«St''adited 
by  Hanry  flatriSMi  Bnplee,  oontaliia  au  lotoMsting 
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nrftrtnee  to  the  engineering  difflcultle^  connected 
with  tbe  coiuplettou  of  the  great  dani  at  AHsouan, 
Eicypt,  to  which  fit'iiiu-iit  ii-ftTfiKO  lui-  hefii  nm«!e 
In  earlier  numbers  o£  the  Kkvikw  of  Hevikws.  It 
appears  that  an  additional  height  of  mx  meters  is 
neownrjr  i(  tbi«  dam  is  to  fulfill  ite  ioteoded  faao> 
tlon  In  ooDDectton  with  the  propowd  extension  of  the 
irrigation  works,  but  it  is  Iwlievfil  that  «he  struc- 
ture will  not  permit  of  such  additional  con8tructtou. 
At  any  rate,  Lonl  Cromer's  recent  report  nuUnUllas 
A  disoieet  silence  on  tbis  subject. 

Social  and  Political  Discussions.  "Tlie 
S^^icial  Unrest"  is  the  subject  of  »  symposium  iu  the 
Cofitw^poUtan,  to  whieb  Morris  HiUqnlt,  Ambrose 


Bierce,  and  Robert  Hunter  participate.— Under  the 
title  "The  Grading  of  SlnnerR."  Prof.  Kdward  A. 
Kdss  utttTH  a  pointe<i  protest  in  I  iic  .  I  f/<J)i(/('  .H^cainst 
tlie  modern  confusion  of  ethical  valuers  in  theiliscus- 
idOD  of  social  facts.— The  question  "Whjr  Do  the 
Boys  Leave  the  Farm  f "  is  partially  aiiswered  io  tbe 
CVntttrtr  by  Prof.  H.  Bailey,  in  the  form  of  state- 
ments of  rea-on*  deriv*'*!  from  iritfrvicw^  with  coan- 
try  Iwys  who  Luve  turuetl  their  iticen  city  ward.— The 
important  part  played  by  Canadians  in  the  develop- 
ment of  tbe  United  States  is  well  brou^t  oat  in  an 
article  contributed  to  JtfitnsetT*  by  Rerlwrt  X.  Cas- 
son.— "'The  Waifs  of  a  Great  City"  \n  the  •subject  of 
an  interesting  descriptive  article  by  Luellen  Teter« 
in  the  Jfcftropofltan  Maoa^iM. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE  FOREIGN  REVIEWS. 


The  World**  Preaent  Supply  of  Coal.— 

Aeoordlug  to  j«or n  i;  tiiiil>*tlf  flgures  publit*heil  in 
the  well-known  Uerirmu  iratle  journal  Stahi  und 
F.im:n.  the  coal  depositsin  Germany  at  present  equal 
280,000^000,000  tons.  Tbis  amount,  at  tbe  prewot 
-rate  of  coiummptlon,  ought  to  last  a  «mple  of  thou* 
s.tti(1  years,  at  least  txntil  the  year  3000  A.D.  Great 
Britniii  and  Ireland,  according  to  this  journal,  have 
lflS,<K^«»,<KK),(>thJ  tons,  with  an  annual  CDiiNiimption 
twice  tUm  of  Gerniany.  If  tlief*  figures  are  correct. 
Great  Britain's  supply  would  be  exhausted  in  about 
four  hundred  years.  Tbe  figures  for  belglnm  av« 
311.000,000,000  tonn;  for  France,  19,000,000.000:  for 
Austria.  ir.(Wi,fj(«.noo ;  and  for  KnsKia,  40,000,000,000. 
The  entire  depojsiLs  of  North  America  are  estimated 
by  this  authority  to  be  081  billions  of  tons.  The 
total  for  all  Europe  tbis  Journal  places  at  700  bil- 
lions:. Tba  deposits  In  Asia  are  so  vast  that  even  an 

approximation  is  not  poFis^fblf.  Chitia  is  snppi-tsed 
to  have  inexhau^tibU'  siijjplies.  Indeed,  .some  Ger- 
man ycifiitWt  h;i  1  ~!  I  r,  :i  r,  1 1  tlie  deposits  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Sbauiii  at  l,',iUU,UOO,uuO,OUO  tons.  Siberia  and 
Sagbalien  are  also  cndltad  with  vast  deposiia  of  un- 
estlmated  exteat. 

Prospecif*  of  Clirlstlaiiity  In  China.- Mr. 
Archibald  H.  Colquhoun,  wriiing  iu  the  Fort- 
lllgMIv  Review,  is  somewhat  despondent  as  to  the 
chances  of  Christianity  in  China.  He  saysi  *'The 
conviction  of  sin  and  the  longing  for  salvation  do 
not  eiitfr  into  the  rhliianiuii's  purview  of  life,  antl 
when  we  retlect  that  uuiiiy  tbiags  which  we  call  nin 
are  virtues  in  his  eye.s,  it  is  bard  to  see  how  we  are 
to  bring  these  things  home  to  him."  Ue  consoles  us 
by  reflsctingthat  ^'Chinese  philosophy  and  morality 
L-  ^  >  ri  iking  down  of  t^onl«ieIve.s  before  the  Impact 
of  iiiHtt  ri.nlism.  and  that,  dark  as  the  outlook  luu* 
lieen  and  ^till  i>  for  tbe  spre;i<l  <tf  tlu-  doutnas  of 
CbristlHnity.  there  U  reason  to  believe  that  tbe  ef- 
forts of  Ohristlaa  men  to  raise  the  Chinese  standard 
at  just  those  points  where  It  is  lowest, — In  hnniani- 
tarianism,  respect  for  women,  and  other  respects- 
will  eventually  win  for  the  relitiion  which  prompted 
them  a  recognition  which  no  propagandi-sm  could 
attain.** 

fleotlMft<*e  FolltlCAl  Aeptr*tioiM.<-']ir.  J. 
W.  Oultaad,  M.P.,  remarklDg  that  BeotU&d  is  atlU 


a  nation,  although  the  Rngllsh  touffet  loves  to  de- 

scribe  her,  "in  aV)1)rHv;nt»  d  insult,  as  X.  H  reviewn 
(ia  the  Indcpeinh  nt  Jin  lcw)  the  principal  Scottish 
problems  iM-fore  I'arliament  this  He».sion.  There  is 
the  statue  law  revision  (Scotland)  bill,  repealing  a 
number  of  acts  dating  before  1TD?,  and  thus  turning 
out  much  that  is  obsolete.  In  a  practical  pro- 
gramme education  mnst  take  first  place,  and  the 
three  Unionist  Pcotti>li  cdiuation  bills  )isve  cer- 
tainly prepared  the  way  for  a  LilNfral  one.  Next 
comes  temperance,  Scotland  being  more  drunken 
than  Bngland,  and  more  willing  to  be  made  sober. 
Tbe  temperance  party,  moreover,  is  very  powerful 
The  government  is  alrcMily  tackling  the  land  pvAf 
lems,  which  are  highly  toniplicated,  and  a  ael^t 
committee  is  di.scu.ssing  the  taxation  of  land  values. 
Finance,  perluips,  cries  out  most  loudly  for  simpllfl- 
eatlon.  "Sootsmen  are  all  for  eeonomy;  bat  tf 
money  is  going,  they  demand  a  portion."  Govern- 
ment grnnt-^  to  Srotti<*h  in-til  utidijs  are  most  itiad- 
eqnate       I  In  .rlisli    .\c;ideniy   and    I'.iilei^o  of 

Mu-^i(!  get  il,(*MJ;  i)ie  Scottbh,  nothing.  Tbelioyal 
Geographical  Society  of  Bngland  gets  itSOO;  the  Soot. 
tish  nothing,  and  has,  moreover,  to  pay  a  rent.  At 
present,  adequate  discussion  of  Scottish  )>usine&s  in 
T'arliuinetit  i>  inipi>--sil)le  ;  atid  shoul  l  the  I>il>eral 
Parliament  not  stjiud  its  trial  well,  Mr.  Guilaod 
predicts  a  strong  astitatiou  for  some  form  of  Scottish 
Home  Rule,  tor  which,  of  course,  a  much  better 
case  can  be  made  out  than  for  Irish. 

The  Movement  for  Labor  IiiKpeciors  in 
Italy.— L'l/7n<i«ltflHn  (Rotjje),  the  organ  of  the 
Humanitarian  Society  of  Italy,  makes  a  strong  plea 
for  tbe  organisation  and  Intelligent  application  of  a 

system  of  labor  insjjcctors,  paid  by  the  K'  »^'»  rnmt»r:t, 
who  shall  look  into  the  conditions  iu  Italmn  fac- 
tories, whU  h  L'f  'fi'imf'in'rt  declarcsareexcessively 
injurious  to  the  health  of  the  operatives,  especially 
tbe  women  and  children,  employed  in  large  numhen. 
The  article  calls  attention  to  various  model  farUir\t^ 
In  Amerii?n,  where  the  work-rooms  are  road«>  attrac- 
tive by  plants  .iiid  (lowers,  where  t  be  oper.at  i  ves  have 
a  cljaucf  for  decent  lavatories  with  plenty  of  water 
for  washing  both  their  persons  and  their  clothes, 
where  there  are  libraries  and  social  room<;  attached 
to  the  factory  for  nwreatton  la  Mrnre  hours,  and  so- 
cial organlaatlom  of  variom  Jdnda.  Theemplofm 
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who  furnish  these  ideal  coiulilionB  do  uot  cUiiiu 
credit  for  di.siiit*pe«t*'d  inotiveH,  so  the  ItAlian  jour- 
iwl  iiui«t«»  but  claim  that  it  is  sitoply  a  matter  of 
good  bturinflmto  kaep  tliair  •mployaw  in  good  phys- 
ical order.  UUnuiiiiUiria  urges  that  th(>  proposed 
board  of  labor  iDfipector»  be  nadeupfrnin  all  clA-Htieii 
and  rtiukMof  people, — not  only  pruft'^sors,  diR-tors, 
eoonomit«t!s  etc.,  but «*x  factory  luinds  who  liave  had 
ptaotlcal  knowledge  »f  wtiat  lir>^  in  a  ffu-tac7TMllyb. 
Thefeis,  of  course,  difflcalbyia  finding  faotocjr  work- 
era,  even  among  the  meet  fntelllgeut,  wholiaveitttfll- 
cii'iit  general  broad  kuuwledije  of  proper  conditinns 
nil  over  the  field  to  jiidgu  wi.-i«lyuf  a  given  problem. 
L^Umanitaria  projxiseH,  to  supply  tbia  need,  a 
■ehool  for  factory  luspectonL  where  ooarsee  are  (o 
be  glvm  nnder  Che  diraetlon  of  the  Covnmlttee  on 
1<abor  of  the  Humanitarian  Society,  and  where 
eral  que^ttions  of  legislation  and  practical  ecouuiitics 
are  to  lie  taken  up.  Tlie  titles  of  the  courses  are 
given  at  the  end  of  the  article,  and  a  brief  annimary 
of  the  nature  of  the  instruction,  which  is  admirably 
suited,  not  only  to  Italiaa  labor  problems,  bat  to 
those  of  any  country  where  there  are  many  fac- 
turif^.  LecMirfs  Ix-gan  on  the  15th  of  April,  so  that 
this  N  not  only  apttiject,  but  an  accept -.'d  fact. 

TJ»e  Medicine  of  Onr  OveAt'OraudfAtlieM. 
<— Ao  nrtleto  on  the  history  of  medietne  In  V  JUAia 

Moderna  (Rome)  brings  home  In  a  start  ling  manner 
the  really  extremely  recent  dert:lopiueut  ot  medicine 
as  a  flcience.  The  author,  Dr.  Vidi,  has  gathered 
tORether  in  a  long  and  elaborate  monograph  aome  of 
the  remedies  In  ose,  not  otUy  during  the  Dark  Ages, 
but  up  to  the  nineteenth  century.  Many  of  them 
are  t<x>  grotesquely  revolting  to  ukention,  and  it  is 
aHtoiiisliinu  it>  read  of  the  immense  and  dark  Ikho- 
rau(%  of  ductora  in  periods  ntherwi»A  enlighteneil. 
FrantxintbeseventeeDthciiitiiry.  under  the  great 
Lonis,  was  soMoalr  more  advanced  in  this  respect 
than  fn  the  most  benighted  part  of  the  Middle  Agex, 
and  MoJifere's  scurn  and  rtdlrnle  of  the  [trofessioti 
can  be  understood  rewlily  on  readiugthUitccouutuf 
tlw  medieal  practicen  of  that  day.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, iamoreearprising  than  the  blind  tiellef  in  these 
abeaid  remedies  of  men  otherwise  Intelligent  wboee 
name.'<  have  come  down  to  po-<terity  iih  g^iants  of  the 
intellect.  All  partsof  the  hnnian  IxhIv  were  thought 
to  poftHeas  great  medicinal  powers.  As  hite  as  the 
Keveuteenth  century  the  fat  from  human  bo<Ues  was- 
greatly  sought  after  as  a  remedy  for  rheumatism. 
Indeed,  Dr.  Vidi  says  this  is  still  true  of  remote  re- 
gions of  Italy.  A  French  historian  says  that  after 
the  massacre  of  St.  liiirtholonu'W  I  lie  pi-ople  of  Lyons 
threwthe  bo<lieso{  the  murdered  Protestuutsiulotbs 
river, "  with  the  exception  of  the  fattent,  which  weie 
leuei  Ved  to  extraet  the  fat  from  them."  In  the  cen- 
tory  which  held  Cromwell,  Milton,  and  Deseartes 
one  of  the  fixed  convictions  of  doctors  wa.s  that  hu- 
man or  dopn'  brains,  dried  and  pulverized,  were  a 
siivereign  cure  for  many  diseases,  chief  among  them 
being  epilepsy.  If  brains  covered  with  green  mold 
oould  he  obtidoed,  the  pharmaetsVs  fortune  wee 
made,  forthlscntildbosoldforfnbulonsstjms.  Parts 
of  Egyptian  mummies  were  in  greatdi  tnaml,  audall 
gentlemen  of  wealth  and  rank  carried  constantly 
with  them,  in  ctatt:  of  accident,  mummy  dust  ground 
apwith  rhubarb.  This  fashion  became  so  nniv«.T- 
•■1  thttt  real  Autheatio  mummlea  oouhl  not  lopply 


the  market,  and  there  gr«w  up  a  lively  trade  in 
making  and  selling  false  mummies.  Wax  from  the 
human  ear  restored  defective  eyesight.  Earache  was 
ented  hf  ground  dog^  teeth.  The  liver  of  a  Usard 
wan  excellent  for  toothache.  Flagellation  was  in 
great  favor  from  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire 
to  the  iH-^iniiing  of  the  eighteenth  ctMitnry.  since  it 
was  iu  1008  that  a  faniou.s  and  learned  German  doc- 
tor  wrote  a  long  work  recommending  flagellation  as 
ft  enre  for  every  known  111.  It  is  to  he  remembered 
constantly  that  these  gvoteaque  storlee  are  not  of 
remote,  dark  aues,  ])at  of  periods  noted  f.>r  their  en- 
lightenment in  other  ways.  The  Htory  of  the  discov- 
ery and  rapid  popularization  of  quinine  and  ipecac 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  of 
great  iotMest.  These  two  Immeoaeiy  Important 
drugs  were  brought  to  Europe  as  one  of  the  results 
of  the  opening  up  of  South  Americii..  Cjnitiine  wa.-* 
flrttt  handled  and  S0I4  by  Jesuit  missionaries  aiid 
was  so  universally  connected  with  them  that  it  waa 
everywhere  known  as  Jesuits  powder.  HelvettUH, 
a  famous  Dutch  physician,  made  a  fortune  of  several 
millions  ont  of  the  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  ipecac 
gnu  (  I  him  by  Loui.sXIV.  for  curing  his  daughter. 
The  appearance  of  these  new  and  powerful  drugs  of 
prompt  and  unvarying  action  was  greeted  with  the 
aame  wideapraad  intereet  and  enthusiasm  as  in  our 
day  irreets  the  discovery  of  the  X-rays  or  radium. 
With  their  use  begins  the  teal  d«v«lo|^ent  ot  medi- 
cine as  a  bcicuce. 

Literary  PoeelbUttlee  of  £nsllah  In  India. 
—At  a  reoent  dinner  of  the  British  Society  of  Au^ 

thor^  Lord  Cunton,  late  Viceroy  of  India,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  po«wibilitiesof  Knglish  literature  in  India, 
said,  a<  cording  t  o  t  In-  (i  u<i  r(//(i  n  1  London  ( :  "  .\  t  pres- 
ent it  is  supposed  that  little  over  1,(jKM>,U0U  men,  in- 
cluding Ruropeane  and  Eura-siaiiH,  out  of  a  popula- 
thHiOf  SDO^WIMMIO,  ean  read  and  write  English.  But 
the  number  will  constantly  increa.se,  and  India  will 
almost  cerfalidy  prwlnce  in  the  future  Ita  own  great 
writers  of  the  lauguage  of  Shakespeare.  We  laugh 
at  the  rhetoric  of  the  '  Baboos' ;  but,  as  Lord  Cur- 
son  said,  their  mistakes  are  not  so  astoohthing  as  the 
wonderful  proflcieoey  they  attain  in  a  foreign  tongue 
that  differs  from  their  own  to  an  ext«nt  that  those 
who  know  only  the  .mM-ecli  of  western  Kurojie  cjin 
hardly  conci'ive.  Whatever  the  political  destiny  of 
the  English  people,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
imperial  future  of  the  English  language,  or  as  to 
the  wonderful  variety  of  poetic,  historic,  pbiloaophte, 
work  that  it  has  yet  to  evolve.  Will  England  re- 
main the  Attica  of  that  new  Tlcllcnism.  <jr  will 
haply  the  diaiectof  Benares  be  held  the  purer  idiom, 
say  in  tlie  tweuty-flfth  century  t " 

Woman  Sninrage  In  Italy.— An  article  In  Xa 

Rn^srgnn  ynzlnnolr,  by  .Soloue  Monti,  treats  the 
question  of  the  right  of  women  to  vote  from  a  very 
advanced  and  liberal  point  of  view,  afliirmiug,  its  do 
so  many  American  writers,  that  as  they  have  a 
eban  in  the  burdene  of  the  nation  they  should  be 
allowed  a  voice  in  its  govcrimu-»iit.  The  rincstion  of 
woman  suffrage  in  lieing  sgitntcil  more  and  m^.n'  iu 
Italy,  although  so  fri'c  and  radical  an  articlf  as  tins 
rare.  It  iu  of  value  at>  showing  tlmt  ideas  on  this 
Hubjeet  are  changing  In  tlie  -maet  eunservative  <tf 
JiurapMUi  mfttlon%— Che  moit  aoniervative^  that  te, 
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in  iiM(t«i»oC«oeiftlaadiienoaAl  condition.  Slgnor 
Monti  goM  vne  tho  pro*  nnd  ooos  of  the  queaHon, 

which  hftvfi  become  so  fAtniliAr  to  Am(>rlc>iii  readers 
with  a  fresh  eutbasiaMin  for  bUcauM,  iiml  treats  tlie 
whole  matter  in  adirectand  unj>eiiiiiiicntMl  inHnner. 
A  woman  writer,  Laura  Qapallo,  wrote  an  article 
againHt  woman  suffrage,  on tho ground  that  "  A  few 
Sntoillfsntand  f oroef  ol  wooiWk  would  lead  the  mob  of 
ftobler  ones,  uncertain  of  their  opinions,  and  ready 
to  submit  til  authority  would  not  be  universal 
•offrage,  but  a  fnrin  ui  oligarchy."  Monti  does  not 
dflOJ  this,  but  HavH  It  is  equally  true  of  men.  Ah  to 
thecxeniM  of  the  suflmflo  baring  »  demoiniisiDg 
•ibefcon  reilned  women,  mnking  them  iqamnllne 
And  neglectful  of  their  homes,  he  states,  hi  tin 
place,  that  it  is  not  a  queMtiun  of  whet  her  It  won  Id 
be  good  for  women  to  vote,  hwt-  whether  they  have, 
••«(ac(ktliel«g»lrigbttodo80.  Further,  heqaotaH 
Anatnatn  nod  Mvend  of  tho  Unitod  Stntea,  whet« 
women  vnt(>  without  thereby  Ijecoming  less  good 
wives*  and  mothers.  The  argument  that  women 
should  not  vote  lMf»iiiK<»  they  raiiuot  k'^  ♦<»  "''^r  he 
answers  by  anyiug  that  logic  should,  then,  exclude 
tho  aide  nod  old  men  who  nro  loenpndtntod  for  no- 
tlTO  aarrioe. 

Colonial  Exposition  at  Marseilles. —The 
liuova  Antologia  publishes  an  account  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Colonial  Exposition  at  Marseilles,  a  nota- 
lilo  indlontion  of  the  greatly  developing  intaraet  in 
ooloniea  which  la  to  be  aeen  in  nil  Bnropenn  ooon- 
tries.  After  the  exposition  of  1900  in  Paris,  the 
great  success  uf  the  c(>U>nlal  section  in  the  Tiix:a 
dero  gaTe  rise  to  the  idea  of  an  expixition  devottnl 
entirely  to  ooloniea.  In  October,  1802,  the  municipal 
eoundl  of  IbraeiUendedded  to  bare  the  espositioM 
there,  and  since  then  preparations  have  tfone  steadily 
on.  At  first  it  was  to  be  a  local  affair,  but  the  recog- 
nition and  patronage  of  the  Kovemment  have  made 
it  nationaL  Maraeilles  gave  '290,000  francs,  and  the 
Cbaiaber  of  Oommerce theaMna anm.  The  Fnneh 
flolonlen  eomtarnmted  n  large  aBKNmt»  nod  tlw  anm 
total  rlMa  to  Are  and  a  half  million  franca.  Brery 
etT  1 1  1  i  l)eing  ni»*le  to  have  the  exposition  not  only 
pict  ureHque,  gay,  aud  attractive  to  casual  sightseers, 
many  of  whom  are  expected,  but  of  practical  value 
to  the  coloniea  on  the  one  hand  and  to  potential 
oolonfata  on  the  other.  Kear  the  entraaoe  of  eaeb 
building  is  to  be  placed  an  InncHptiuti  ^l^'IiiR  ^  hrlef 
but  complete  summary  of  the  natural  advantages 
and  the  state  of  development  of  tlie  t-olony  repi-e- 
•ented.  Congreaaee  of  varloos  kinds  are  to  meet 
and  diieoaa  quMtkma  of  tntanat  to  oolonlal  lUe  and 
Industry. 

W<n£ld  Japan  Ttiiy  tlio  Philippines  If 
Aitked  ?~Ever  sine*  the  appointment  of  ex-Gov- 
ernor-General Wright,  of  the  PhllipplnM,  to  be 
Aaaerlean  amhasaador  to  the  Tokio  government,  It 
baa  been  pendatently  mmored  In  the  inland  empire 
that  he  has  been  empowered  by 'Wa'^hingtoa  to  treat 
with  the  Japauejie  authorities  fur  the  dinposal  uf  the 
FhlUppines.  A  number  of  the  Japanese  dailies  have 
diaenaaed  the  aahject  with  moch  earneetneaa.  Tiie 
yoroditt  (Tokio),  thouith  dtatncHnad  to  take  Hie 
rumor  very  wrlously,  believes  that  it  would  be  to 
Japan's  advantage  to  buy  the  islands.  The  Aaahl 
(Oaaka)  oathnalaefeleaUr  apMka  of  the  ndvtMbllltar 


of  proenring  the  Phllippin«s  while  the  SUM-NUM 
(ToMo)  and  the  K^twn>*n  (ToiUo)  eonetder  It  fnk- 

politic  todisctiss  such  a  di^lii-riti^qneftinn  M|>etilyand 
iinre.serve<lly,  aiiiertinK,  in  un  a|>ologelic  tune,  th«t 
Japan  han  no  ambition  for  territorial  expanKion  in 
the  direction  of  the  PbilippiiMe.  *'We  earnestly 
hope,"  aaya  the  AmMlt  **tbat  the  enrrent  ramor 
will  prove  to  be  well  founded,  for  Japan  is  able,  we 
beliere,  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  T''nited  States. 
Whatever  may  l>e  t lie  origin  of  t'l;-.  rumor,  it  may 
be  taken  as  an  indication  that  the  American  stat«»- 
men  and  publicists  are  awakening  to  the  unadvisa- 
bility  of  following  the  guidance  of  imperialism.  The 
United  Statee  Is  yet  young  and  inexperienced  aa  a 
niifioii  Qnit«  naturiilly,  lier  merits  are  often  fol- 
IowimI  by  grosii  blunders.  The  liberation  of  Cuba, 
the  annexation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  the 
tabliahment  of  the  Panama  republic  add  greatly  to 
the  credit  of  tho  foreign  policy  of  America ;  bat  tbe 
annexation  of  the  Philippine  arehlpelafro  isdecidedly 
a  failure,  being  neither  in  consoiiHiice  witli  her  tra 
ditioiial  policy  nor  impelled  by  ixjlitical  or  economic 
necessity."  The  Atahi  thinks  that  should  Japan 
take  care  of  the  PbilippineatbeXTttlted  States  would 
be  enabled  to  bend  ber  energf  to  tlia  prafnotioa  of 
her  Interests  In  China. 

An  Artificial  Man.- Of  late,  says  a  writer  in 
L'/iliwt radon  (Paris),  a  German  has  invented  a  me- 
chanical man  made  of  wheels  and  springa,  whieb 
enable  It  to  walk,  write,  and  ride  a  bicyele.  All  that 
it  lacks  is  speeeh  and  bearing.  The  inventor  ha-i 
name<l  his  androTde  "  Enigmarelle."  It  is  alxjut  six 
feet  tall,  and  contains  805  compartments  and  7 
motors.  Forty-five  accnmulators  or  Si  Tolt«,  work 
the  "wlieels  within  wbeela*  that  empower  tba 
androlde  for  work.  The  "Enigmarelle"  ia  kept  in 
e<iuilibrium  by  an  apparatus  copie<l  by  the  inventor 
fr'iiiL  the  .semicircular  canulsi  of  tlie  huirKin  ear. 
Tubes  containing  mercury  vary  their  pofiition  with 
the  nadroMani  change  of  attitude.  The  phya- 
ieal  ■nangmeat  which  anggeated  the  mecbaa- 
Ism  to  the  InTentor  ta  our  organ  of  the  aenae  of 
space.  The  result  of  the  inventor's  Imitation  is  an 
arrangement  ^tablidhiiig  a  rupture  of  electric 
currents,  which  act  on  the  many  wheels  and  defi- 
nitely reatore  eqnillbrinm.  The  movemeate  of 
walking  are  regulated  by  the  aame  anaagement, 
and  another  arrangement  enables  "  Enlgmarelle " 
to  writ-e  his  name.  That  i-*  his  star  feat.  The  an- 
drolde has  been  exhlbite<l  in  Berlin,  and  the  whole 
world  will  see  it  in  time.  But  it  is  misnamed, — 
there  is  no  enigma  in  it.  It  is  nothing  but  an  in- 
genloaa  pieee  of  meehanlam.  The  Inventor  la  Fred- 
erick Ireland. 

Blectrocaltnre.— At  different  timca  the  illus- 
trated UvMChau  (Frankfort-on-Main)  baa  reported 
fncte  about  '^eleetrooaltnre"  uperimeote  to  lni> 
pnyre  the  ftotlllty  of  the  aoll  tiirongb  nrtlflelallf 
produced  electricity  or  by  gathering  the  electricity 
of  the  earth.  KsiH*ciatly  the  natural  philosopher 
Lemstroem,  of  Helsingfors,  baa  done  a  great  deal  of 
experimenting  on  this  snhjeot.  Beoently  I>r.  B- 
Loeweobem,  of  Berlin,  baa  taken  up  tbeaa  anpavt- 
ments,  and  his  first  efforts  were  to  fnmish  a  stronger 
scientific  foundation,  because  of  the  reproach  against 
tba  lUMlt  of  Mr.  CtiiMtnima'n  ea^ailmMito  Mag 
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nwndj  MoldmUlMid  not  snfllclaaU/  provvd.  Tfao 
flirt  tblDg  neoMMury  to  Moartala  some  iiMuiai*  of 

success  was,  therefore,  to  investigate  t)ie  influence 
of  the  humidity  of  the  soil,  of  weather  and  ligiit,  and, 
further,  to  \^t^y  jitti  iit'on  to  the  electric  current.H  in 
the  aoil.  Furthermore,  it  wan  absolutely  aecessary 
as  the  first  and  most  important  fonndatkm  of  tbssft 
ezpsrf  mente  to  woik  with  eumnts  that  were  exactly 
measured,  a  etreumBtanoe  crldsstly  neglected  by 
Lomstroera,  and  later  on  by  PriQK^heim.  N'ow,  the 
very  ft  rat  experimeuts  led  to  the  diHCOvery  of  an  iu- 
tMMtlng  fact.  Loe^reDherz  ititeodsd  to  tent  the  in- 
flnanoeof  ttts  elsotria  comnta  upon  seeds  and  the 
gsnntnatlny  iiraeees,  and  he  used  for  this  purpose 

flower  por'?,  cn.rh  contalnlnp;  twenty-flve  barlpy- 
f^raiats  whicU  lit  jjuL  entirely  even  and  re^'il'iriy  in 
five  ro\V!».  If  lie  pcrniitttHl  the  current  to  pass  in  u 
rectangular  way  with  the  axis  of  the  tteoiH  thrutiKh 
tho  aollt  no  inflnenoe  at  all  ynm  percept  iiile ;  there 
was  a  great  dliferenoe,  howerer,  when  he  fixed  the 
pole  plate  so  that  the  current  ran  through  the  seeds 
length  .VI -I'  Then  the  curriut  .  vercised  a  very  un- 
favorable intlueuoe,  and  to  nucha  degree  that  almost 
all  tlie  seeds  were  destroyed  ;  especially  was  this  the 
ease  when  the  poaitiTe  pole  plate  was  fixed  toward 
the  opening  polnia  of  the  aecda.  When  the  negSF 
tive  pole  plate  was  fixed  that  way  only  one-hulf  of 
the  seeds  were  destroyed.  A  chani«e  every  tsvelvo 
hours  in  the  direction  of  the  current  sliowed  no 
benefit  whatever,  bat  the  ofteoer  the  current  was 
diaaged  the  more  tevotabia  Ita  Influence  seemed  to 
be.  The  seed  developed  quite  normally  when  the 
current  was  changed  twice  every  minatCb  and  later 
on  «  vary  bsnaflolBllBaMnQe  w«a  otaerved. 

TtaA  British  lilberal  Cabinet  and  the  An- 
Slo^»pane«e  AUiftnoe.— When  the  last  general 
election  in  England  resulted  in  the  Installation  of  a 

I^iberal  ministry  a  greAt  deal  of  anxiety  was  shown 
in  the  Mikado's  empire  iu  regard  to  the  possible  at- 
tlndeof  the  new  cabinet  toward  the  Far  I<^tern 
sitnatinn  Although  the  Campbeli-Bannermanoab- 
loet  deeland  its  Inteotlmi  to  adlMve  to  the  foreign 
policy  of  itsprede^e-^  nr,  its  sentiment  towanl  Japan, 
it  was  feared,  cou hi  ui>!  tiat  \te  different  from  that 
of  the  former  cabinet.  C  /uTrary  to  this  KfniTiilly 
preTailing  peaaimiMm,  Dr.  iS.  Tacbi,  in  bis  article  iu 
the  Japaaeae  semt-montbly  the  OaiHo-jiho,  voices 
rather  an  optimistic  opinion  of  the  situation.  B«- 
viewing  the  traditional  principle  of  the  Lflwnd 
imrty,  Dr.  Tachi  tiays :  "It  is  not  Ju»t  to  surmi.se, 
from  the  political  doctrine  of  the  Lilberal  party,  that 
the  pfMsni cabinet  is  but  half-hearted  iu  adhering 
to  tha  prorlsUnis  of  the  Anglo- Japanese  treaty  of 
•lUanoe.**  Ko  tIsw  Is  more  superficial,  according  to 
fhia  ach  1  i  r  than  regarding  all  Liberals  as  ad  vocates 
of  docinuHire  anti-imperialism.  Dr.  Tachl,  while 
admitting  that  there  are  among  the  Liberals  a  num- 
ber of  Badtcal%  nevarthaleBs  believes  that  the  views 
of  soeb  Radleab  do  notrepveeenttheoprttdeeeiriw 
of  the  party.  "The  Liberal  Tmi>eriali'!tR.  under  the 
leadership  of  Lord  Ro>el>ery.  though  st  ill  professing 
allegiance  to  Lilx-rali.Hin,  are  in  fact  ardent  art  vo- 
cates of  imperialitim,  striving  to  modify  the  tnuli- 
tioaal  policy  of  the  Liberal  party  in  accordance  with 
the  new  needs  of  the  times.  It  was  Lord  Rosebery 
who,  as  foreign  minister,  some  ten  years  ago,  flnfe 
luaofDiMd  tba  Msl  stnagth  of  Japan  aod  the  aadatp 


enoe  of  common  interests  between  the  two  insular 
powen.  When  Russia,  in  compUdty  with  France 
and  Germany,  robbed  us  of  the  Liao-tong  peninsula, 
Lord  Rosebery  assumed  toward  us  a  distinctly 
frieiKlly  attitude.  It  wa.s  als<j  he  who  led  thp  West- 
ern [Miwers  in  abolishing  extraterritoriality  iu  Japan 
by  the  revision  of  an  iniquitous  treaty.  If  the  Rail 
of  Rosebery  Is  not  directly  lespoosiblelorthslonmp 
tfon  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  allianoe,  ha  must  ht 
credited  with  having  paved  the  way  toward  this  for- 
tunate consummation.  Although  bo  himself  occu- 
pies no  portfolio  iu  the  new  cabinet,  the  Liberal 
ImperialisM  are  represented  in  several  important- 
portfolioe.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  preaeat  mlnlstcr 

of  foreign  affairs,  raaintJitns  the  ."ianie  diplomatic 
policy  as  Lord  Rosebery,  iiavinn  occupied  the  post  of 
undersecretary  for  foreiKu  afTairs  from  185*2  to  1806^ 
when  the  latter  was  fureiKu  minister.  From  theso 
facts  it  is  natttlUl  tOtnfer  that  the  new  ministry  will 
not  fail  to  respect  not  only  the  letter  of  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  alliance,  bat  also  Its  spirit.''  So  long  aa 
the  presetu  public  opinion  in  England  does*  not 
change,  the  British  Government,  wliatever  party  it 
may  repfMaM^  wlU»  Dr.  Taofal  IMlI«va%»blA«hy  (b* 
allianosii 

Tho  Personality  of  Mlch<?lnii(felo.— A  char- 
acter sketch  of  the  great  Italian  artist  appears  in 
tlie  Revue  de  Paris.  M.  Romain  iiolland,  the 
writer,  describes  the  artist  aa  a  man  of  medium 
height^  with  broad  shoulders  and  strong  mnaelBa. 
In  his  physiognomy  sadness  and  indecision  pra- 
domlnated.  Xo  man  was  ever  such  a  prey  to  genius. 
His  life  was  a  frenetic  exultation  iu  a  body  and  a 
soul  too  weak  to  contain  it.  lie  lived  in  a  continual 
fury.  His  excess  of  force  oljlined  him  to  act,  to  act 
inoeasantly,  without  a  single  hour  of  lepoee.  Ha 
wrote:  think  of  nothing  but  work  nl^t  and 
day."  This  unhealthy  ne»'d  of  activity  degenerated 
Into  a  mania.  When  hn  was  to  make  a  monument 
he  would  lo^  years  in  chiHi-^itiij  Im  materials  and 
in  oonstrueting  routes  for  the  transport  of  them. 
He  would  be  engineer  and  everything.  He  did  not 
allow  himself  time  to  eat  and  to  sleep.  He  com- 
plained of  poverty,  and  yet  dietl  a  ricli  man,  owning 
six  lioiiM.-s  !ind  latidM.  It  is  not  surprising  that  he 
had  many  serious  illnesses,  and  that  at  forty-two  he 
was  an  old  man.  His  mind  more  than  his  body 
suffered  from  the  life  he  led.  His  pessimism  was 
hereditary,  and  he  had  attacks  of  panic.  Beethoven 
\v!is  sxul  <iwin(<  to  his  rircumstaiu'es  ;  ;i:  ln  .iri  lu' 
WiWi  chceerful  and  happy.  M iclitlaugHlo's  Kadaess 
was  in  biniKelf  as  much  an  his  need  for  perpetual 
work»  and  it  isolated  him  from  his  fellow-mMi. 
Yet  he  had  a  tender  heart,  and  he  had  mneh  to  en- 

dnre  from  hi's.  f.Tinily.  His  father  and  three  brothers, 
who  were  always  quarreling  among  themselves, 
were  agreed  on  one  point, — that  Michelangelo  should 
work  for  them  and  supply  them  with  money. 

Can  "Bad  Humor"  Tie  Cared  by  Diet?— 
Most  people  have  occa-sional  outltursts  of  mental  ir- 
ritability, hut  few  recoj^nize  the  fact  that  such  out- 
bursts can  be  averted  if  the  subjects  will  follow  a 
treatment.  *'Temper"  is  simply  a  queetiou  of  over- 
nutritioo,  or  excessive  indulgence  In  fbod  which  acts 
nnfkvorably  upon  the  blood.  There  Is  an  article  on 
this  nihjaet  ia  L'lUiutnMan  ^hili).  Tte  paoplu 
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who  are  most  subject  to  fllii  of  temper,  wyN  tlte 
writer,  are  "arthritic*;*  generally  they  are  bard 

workers, — very  active  people  who  seem  to  be  lii  good 
health,  aiul  who  eat  a  (treat  deal  ot  meal.  From 
time  to  time  they  bec'.-n.'  iii'>i-ii->i'.  hitrcr,  ami,  a» 
cumpaiiionNi,  very  disaRreenbte  ;  and  then  the  people 
who  are  fond  of  them  say  that  they  "have  workeil 
too  hnnl."  Their  real  trouble  is  the  result  of  urio- 
ftcid  poixdiiiiK.  Certain  doctors  ^ive  such  Mihject* 
ttif  (litTerent  bromides,  liecauHc  they  "  ri<  *'<l  s<.rni  - 
thing  to  calm  them."  That  \h  nial[ii';u  t  ice.  As  a 
l^Ie,  mOD  and  Women  who  arc  snltjftt  to  fits  of 
temper  uaed  uotblng  but  a  well-order^  diet.  They 
should  reduce  the  daily  ration  of  meat.  It  in  bot 
neces'-fti'v  to  cut  dfT  rhc  whtili'  supply.  Mrs.  Hart, 
the  widow  of  the  fuuiider  of  ilio  liritiith  Medical 
JoHnial,  declaretl  that  many  Kngli>«hmen  jirove 
that  the  meat  . diet  is  abused  in  their  home*— or 
abiucd  by  tbeni— hy  their  outbumta  o(  tamper. 

At  What  Altitude  Jm  the  AtmoMpherp  Fa> 

lul  to  I.lfo?  iiinv  liii^li  ill  llif  air  can  a  iimii  ri-« 
without  dying Twenty  yearn  a^o  it  wuij  thought 
that  it  would  be  iinpo>>ible  to  breathe  at  aa  atmoa- 
phertc  altitude  exoMdiog  B^OOO  nteten^— or,  at  the 
most.  9.000  meters:,  ft  wan  supposed  that  a  man 
WduM  lii-i'  eoHftcioiisneHa  if  he  wen-  t>>  bo  rrtrrifrl 
about  tXWAt  nietera  into  the  upper  air.  A  writer 
(Henri  de  Parville)  in  Len  AnnnliK,  of  Paris,  recalls 
the  fact  that  two  aeronauts  out  of  the  three  who 
died  in  the  memorable  aseenslon  of  the  balloon  Ze- 
nith "  lo8t  their  live,s  from  accidents  produced  at  an 
alntOHpheric  height  of  8,(00  and  9,000  met^i-s.  Paul 
IWrt  prove<l  that  repeate<i  iti^pi ration  of  oxygen 
makes  it  posKible  to  avoid  fatal  ai-cideuts  in  the 
greater  heights*  of  the  air,  au'l.  three  years  ago, 
Me«»irs.  Behring  and  Surfog,  at  Strasbourg,  reached 
llie  great4!»t  heightortr attaln«d— 10,000 meters.  Yet 
they  iuhale<l  o.vyiicn,  faintcil  tnwanl  thr  finish  nf 
the  asoenBiun,  and  since  then  no  uitc  ]i>t.s  tri^'U  (u  k^j 
higher.  ProfesiMr  Mofs^o,  of  Turin,  ext)erinient4-d 
OT«r  a  theory  ooncerniug  the  cause  of  asphyxiation 
at  great  heights,  and  ft  Is  important  to  remember 
that  111-  arrived  at  the  conclusiuu  that  a  man  muht 
re&pire  oxy-t  u  mln(iU:<l  ii-ith  a  «fro«(/  proportion  of 
f<trf>o;i  )r'  tn  Ul  if  he  would  sULCi  s^-f  ally  fight  tlie  dan- 
gers of  tha  rarefaction  of  air.  The  theory  was  new, 
and  it  appeared  questionable,  but  it  iu  aaid  to  be 
correct.  A  pupil  of  Professor  MoeHQ(named  Ag^UH^ 
rotti)  repeated  the  ex|X>rimenlB  made  by  Morno.  He 
did  Wit  (zo  up  in  II  halliMiii,  liiit  .shut  liini.'-*  if  up  in 
a  bell,  where,  by  means  of  u  pump,  s  gradual  iucreaM; 
of  rarefaction  was  produceti.  I  n  tlie  1h<I1  was  a  faucet 
oonneettng  with  the  outer  air,  and  all  the  producta  of 
reepiratlon  were  pumped  out  of  the  bell.  AgazamttI 

covered  his  fair  'vvitli  a  iii,i-.k  flirni-hcd  with  two 
valfes.  One  of  ihevalvf.s  lei.  out  tlie  %iiiaUtl  air, 
and  the  other  let  in  oxygen  mingled  with  carbonic 
acid.  The  proportions  were :  07  per  cent,  oxygen, 
19  per  eent.  earbonie  acid,  and  tha  remainder  aaote. 
Wiihln  thirty  niinuteH  the  air  wa-*  rarefied  to  a  pres- 
sure of  440  millimeters  (which  is  alx)ut  the  wime  as 
the  altuoHplieric  jit«  --.nrf  on  Mont  Blanc).  'I  ln- 
perimentcr  felt  nothing  abuormat,  btit  a  few  minutes 
later,  when  tha  rarefaction  reached  atV)  milliineteis, 
there  were  symptoms  of  asphyxia.  Then  tha  ozjgen 
and  carbonic  acid  mixture  waa  sent  Into  tlia  ball, 
and  AgnaantttwaareltavadlnuiMdlataly.  Ha  than 


found  that  be  could  hear  a  pressure  lowered  to  140 
millimeiefa.  Later,  Ote  air  ^l>turmntfl«d  to  Iff  mU- 

limcterit  of  mercury,  and,  said  Agazarottl,  as  he 
came  out  of  the  bell,  "I  could  have  resisted  even  a 
greater  nircfaftion,  for  my  memory  w. is  clear  and 
my  movfiiicut**  were  normal."  Some  time  after- 
ward. AgH^rjirotti  made  hia  third  experiment,  and 
the  rarefaction  pcoduoed  aorwqponded  toan  altitada 
of  14K  kilometara  (a  kilometer  is  1,008.6869  yavda), 
\\h\rh  evcet'ded  hy  4  kilometers  the  greateai  height 

i-ver  reached  by  uiair. 

la  Ohewlng^itm  Really  Beneficial  7  —  A 

French  scientist.  Dr.  L4on  Meunier,  writing  in  Let 

.1  nititlcs  (Parii»)on  the  habit  of  ginn-eliewin^;.  say^  ; 
•  A  man  in u^t  thoroughly  masticate  his  fiXMi  if  he 
aspires  to  (iine^t  well.  MasticatioD  is  a  very  impor- 
tant physical  function.  Three  successive  digestions 
are  indispensable.  The  first  takes  place  In  the 
mouth  ;  influenced  by  the  ferment  of  saliva,  we  be- 
gin to  digest  amalaceous  substances,  an  operation 
which  Ik  contimii'd  in  the  stomach.  .  .  .  When  peo- 
ple wlio  have  hypercblorhydria,  tlie  salivary  digei^.- 
tton  is  seriously  affected,  and  the  more  so  when 
nothing  is  dona  ta  take  up  the  alemanta  of  aaUva." 
Dr.  Mennier  signala  the  utility  of  exciting  the  flow 
nf  talivii  in  hypercblorhydria,  and  of  artiriei.illy  pn^ 
duciitg  a  tiecretion  of  salivary  ferment.  He  t>ay£> : 
"  During  a  trip  that  I  made  to  the  Unite<l  States  in 
180*  I  waa  struck  by  an  empirical  traatment  which 
has  been  employed  by  Americana  maoy  yeaka  to  ftk> 
cilitate  stomachic  digestion.  In  all  the  cities  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  I  saw  large  numbers 
of  peoph'  c-hewini;  a  sulistance  to  take  the  place  of 
ttie  vulgar  'qnitl'  of  tolmcco.  Tliat  substance  is 
Kold  everywhere  under  the  name  of  'chewing-gum,' 
or  *  pepsin  gum.*  I  analyaed  that  gtim,  and  found 
that  there  was  not  a  trace  of  pepsin  In  ft.  In  all 
ca-nej*  the  iriuii  '  .i~  an  insoluble  aromatizetl  r,-sin. 
The  gum-cliewers  are  '  legion,'— one  man  of  every 
two,  and  one  woman  of  every  three,  will  tell  you 
that  he  or  she  delivers  himself  or  herwlf  ao  ardent* 
iy  and  with  such  docile  persistence  to  that  exerdse 
after  every  meal  in  order  to  facilitiii*-  <1i£r<Hition.'' 
Ueing  anxioUH  to  know  whtllier  or  not  ihe  practice 
of  gum-chewing  is  useful,  Ur.  .Mentiier  prepared  a 
test  gum,— made  of  flavored,  completaly  insoluble 
T^n,— to  see  if,  by  reawm  of  its  agreeable  etaaraeter, 
it  could  be  utilised  to  engender  a  digestive  saliva 
devoid  nf  any  foreign  substance.  Following  are  the 
re-.tills  of  liis  ex[H-rin>elits  :  When  tlie  patient  h.'ld 
not  ckiewed  the  gum  Imlf  an  hour  aft«r  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reiM-st  (that  is  to  vjiy.  when  theamylatlc 
pba»««  is  nearly  over),  from  five  to  thir^  gvaoia  of 
sugary  matter  waa  found,  tinder  the  same  mndi- 
tions  when  thr  *ii/;Jccf  h(i<1  ihrutit  yum,  from  six 
to  thirty-eight  gram«  of  soluble  amylaceous  matter 
was  found,  which  proves  that  the  starch  digested, 
estimated  either  in  daxtdae  or  In  amylaceona  eolu* 
ble  matter,  te  superior  when  the  digeater  haa  chewed 
gum.  Generally  speaking,  saliva  dili;tr-;  the  fcxxl  in 
the  stomach,  and  the  digestion  of  amylaceous  mat- 
ter L'aiiis  M  i>er  cent,  hy  tlie  actiou  of  the  gum— or 
by  the  action  of  chewing  the  gum.  So  we  may  cuo- 
clnde  that  gum-juice  judiciously  chewed  empirically 
excrdeeeaxeal  tharapentic  action  on  the  stomaehie 
digestion.  "The  Americans  are  right ;  when  the 
eallvary  fanetlon  la  wMk,  let  na  «hew.* 
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HISTORY  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

A NUMBER  of  volumes  on  exploration  and  biog- 
raphy dealing  with  the  early  historj-  of  the 
American  continents,  North  and  South,  have  recent- 
ly been  iHMued,  two  of  which  arc  noteworthy.  Mr. 
Fre<lerick  A.  Ober'n  "Pizarro"'  i«  the  latest  issue  in 
the  (*eries  of  "Heroes  of  American  Historj'"  which  is 
being  brought  out  by  the  Harpers.  This  is  the  story  of 
a  remarkable  man  and  his  remarkable  achievement. 
The  acconnt  of  the  conquest  of  the  empire  of  the 
Inca.><  is  bound  up  in  the  i>ersonality  of  the  Spanish 
soldier,  whose  personality  Mr.  Ober  has  succetKled 
in  bringing  vividly  before  the  rea<ler.  A  koo<1  deal 
of  information  hitherto  only  accessible  in  bulky  his- 
tories has  been  condensed  and  made  entertaining  in 
this  volume,  which  in  illustrated  with  portraits  and 
views.  Mr.  Charles  Morris'  volume,  "  Heroes  of  Dis- 
covery in  America"  (Lippincott),  lays  emphasis  on 
the  note  of  heroism.  It  treaU  of  the  Kuropean  ex- 
plorers and  navigators,  from  I^eif  the  Lucky  to  Sir 
John  Franklin.    This  volume  is  also  illu«trate<l. 

Elias  P.  Fordham's  "Personal  Narrative  of  Trav- 
els in  Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  In- 
diana, and  Kentucky  ;  and  of  a  Residence  in  the 
Illinois  Territory  :  1817-1818"  has  been  published  in 
Cleveland  by  the  Arthur  H.  Clark  Company.  This 
interesting  work  has  Ix'en  e<lited  by  Frederic  Austin 
Ogg,  who  gives  an  introductory  account  of  the  con- 
ditions in  the  Mississippi  Valley  during  the  years 
immediately  following  the  second  war  with  Great 
Britain.  Fonlham  was  a  young  Englishman  of  ex- 
cellent education  who  a-ssist^d  Morris  Hirkl>eck  in 
establishing  his  Illinois  settlement.  The  volume 
contains  much  new  material  on  the  local  history  of 
the  region  over  which  Fonlhanj's  travels  extendeil. 

John  W.  Audubon,  wm  of  the  famous  ornithnlo- 
glstf  was  a  member  of  Colonel  Webb's  California 
expedition  in  1849.  The  manuscript  record  of  his 
trip  from  Nejtr  York  to  Texas  and  the  overland 
journey  through  Mexico  and  Arizona  to  the  gold 
fields  of  California,  has  just  been  published  (Cleve- 
land :  The  Arthur  H.  Clark  Company).  The  volume 
is  prefaced  by  a  biographical  memoir  contributed  by 
Audubon's  daughter,  Maria  R.  Audubon,  together 
with  an  introduction  by  Prof.  Frank  H.  Hodder,  of 
the  University  of  Kansas.  The  difllculties  of  an  over- 
land journey  to  California  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  are  well  descrilied  In  this  journal,  which  also 
throws  much  light  on  the  interesting  years  imme- 
diately following  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California. 

M.  Eugene  Aubin's  "Morocco  of  To-<lay "  (pul>- 
lished  by  Dent,  in  London,  and  imported  by  the  Dnt- 
tons)  is  a  scholarly  work  which  was  crowned  by  the 
French  Academy.  It  is  the  result  of  almost  a  year's 
sojourn  in  Morocco,  an<l  was  originally  publishe<l  in 
a  series  of  letters  in  the  Jouruitl  tics  Dflxitx,  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  the  licvite  de  Pnris,  and 
the  Renulsitnnce  Lntfnc.  M.  Anbin  finds  that 
France  has  not  taken  full  advantage  of  her  opportu- 
nities, political  and  commercial,  in  the  Moorish 
Empire. 


FLAVirs  josRpHira. 
(From  an  old  print.) 

A  complete  edition  of  Josephus  (in  all,  9M)  pages), 
with  notes  and  index,  has  been  brought  out  by 
Routi,;dge,  of  London,  and  imported  by  the  Duttons. 
It  appears  aa  "The  Works  of  Flavins  Josephus,"  the 
translation  being  by  William  Whiston  and  the  edit- 
ing by  Dr.  1).  S.  Margoliouth. 

"  Lord  Curzon  in  India  "  (Maomillan)  is  a  selection 
from  the  English  statesman's  speeches  as  viceroy 
and  governor-general  in  India  from  1888  to  1006.  It 
is  supplied  with  a  frontispiece  portrait,  with  ex- 
planatory notes  and  an  index,  and  there  is  an  intro- 
duction by  Sir  Th<»mas  Raleigh,  K.C.S.I. 

Anotherof  the  beautiful  seriesof  lx>okson  famous 
historical  places,  illustrated  in  color,  has  been  issued 
by  the  Blacks,  of  London  (Macmillan,  New  York). 
We  have  already  noticed  those  on  "Ireland"  and 
"  Bruges  and  West  Flanders."  The  present  one  is 
entitled  "Greece."  The  country  is  descril>ed  by  the 
Rev.  J.  A.  MTlymont,  and  the  colored  illustrations 
reproduced  from  the  printings  by  John  Fulley  Love. 
There  are  seventy-five  colored  plates,  with  a  sketch 
map  of  Greece,  an<l  an  index  at  the  end. 

"A  Modern  Slavery  "  is  the  startlingly  suggestive 
title  of  a  IxKjk  by  Henry  W.  Nevinson,  the  traveler 
anil  explorer  (Harpers).  This  book  describes  a 
journey  taken  by  the  author  in  the  Portuguese 
province  of  Angola  (West  Central  Africa)  and  in 
the  Portuguese  islands  of  San  Thome  and  Principe 
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during  the  years  IttM  Rtul  190.1.  Mr.  Nevinson  made 
thiH  Journey  under  great  difliculties,  much  of  the 
time  suffering  from  illness,  and  was  compelled  t<> 
keep  the  object  of  his  travels  secret.  We  are  ac- 
customed to  think 
that  slavery  as  a 
recognized  institu- 
tion has  disap- 
peared, but  Mr. 
Nevinwin's  revela- 
tions make  it  clear 
that  it  is  only  the 
name  that  ha-s  Ijeeii 
abolished.  Thi- 
condition  itself 
persists,  and  shows 
few  signs  of  deca- 
dence. It  may  be 
partially  concealed 
and  niixiitied  un- 
der forms  of  law, 
but  it  is  slavery 
still,  and  traffic 

in  human  beings  Ih  quite  as  odious  as  it  ever  was. 

A  new  edition  of  the  late  George  Jacob  Ilolycwke's 
"His'xiry  of  Cooperation,"  in  two  volumes  (K.  F. 
Dutton  &  Co.),  with  a  preface  signed  by  the  vener- 
able author  just  before  his  death,  has  recently  ap- 
peared. This  work  has  long  been  recognizetl  a-t  a 
standard  account  of  the  cooperative  experiments  of 
tlje  past  century  in  England,  written  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  participant.  Mr.  Holyoake  had  a  re- 
markably extensive  acquaintance  with  persons  who 
had  to  do  with  the  founding  and  direction  of  tlies* 
experiments,  and  in  the  course  of  his  long  life  he  hiul 
amas.sed  a  unique  collection  of  the  literature  of  Kng- 
lish  co<l|H'ration.  The  third  part  of  the  work  brings 
the  history  down  to  the  present  year. 

Lient.-Col.  lieorge  A.  Bruce  has  compiled  the 
Civil  War  reconls  of  the  Twentieth  Regiment  of 
MassachUM'tt.H  Volunteer  Infantry  (Houghton,  Mif- 
flin &  Co.).  This  regiment  serveil  througliout  the 
war,  standing  fifth  on  the  roll  of  tliose  which  suf- 
fered the  heaviest  losses,  and.  Ijecausc  it  was  largely 
ofllcere*!  by  young  men  fresh  from  Harvanl  Univer- 
tiity,  wa«<  popularly  known  as  the  Harvanl  Kegi- 
Ttient.  Its  roll  of  officers  contains  the  names  of 
many  men  eminent  in  tiie  public  life  of  Ma.HsAr 
chusetts. 

Henry  W.  Elson's  "School  History  of  the  United 
States"  (Macmillan)  has  many  of  the  characteristics 
which  have  given  popularity  to  the  author's  larger 
works  published  »)y  the  Review  of  Reviews  Com- 
pany. Mr.  KIson  writes  entertainingly  on  topics  of 
real  intere.st  in  our  colonial  and  national  history. 
This  is  more  than  can  1*  said  of  most  wriU'rs  of 
school  text-lxK)ks  in  this  department  of  learning. 
Mr.  Elson  ha.s  shown  us  how  a  history  may  be  made 
interesting  as  well  as  instructive. 

The  growth  and  spirit  of  American  life  as  ex- 
pres.se<l  in  literature  are  shown  very  graphically  in 
Dr.  Augu-stus  White  Long's  (Princeton)  collection 
of  "American  Poems,  17715-1900,"  wliicli  has  been 
brought  out  by  the  .Vmerican  Book  C<»mpany. 

"On  the  Spanish  Main  "(Macmillan).  with  twenty 
illustrations  and  a  map.  is  an  account,  chiefly  in  the 
words  of  the  old  chronicles,  although  edited  by  John 
Manefleld,  of  some  of  the  more  famous  English  forays 


on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  "with  a  description  of 
the  buccaneersaiid  a  short  account  of  old-timeships 
and  sailors."  The  illustrations  are  mostly  reproduc- 
t  ions  of  old  print.s. 

"  French  Blood  in  America,"  by  Lucian  J.  Fosdick 
(Revell),  traces  the  presence  and  influence  of  the 
French  Protestant  element  in  American  life.  The 
first  portion  of  tlie  work  is  devotetl  to  the  rifie  of 
religious  reform  in  France  and  the  two  centuries  of 
war  and  iiersecution  that  killed  off  or  drove  out  of 
France  her  best  class  of  citizens,  permanently 
awakened  her  as  a  nation,  and  paved  the  way  for 
I  lie  French  Revolution.  Although  many  of  the 
attempts  to  found  Huguenot  colonies  in  North 
America  ended  in  failure  and  the  whole  number  of 
Huguenot  immigrants  was  relatively  small,  the 
French  Protestant  influence  is  not  to  be  estimated 
by  numliers.  A  remarkably  large  proportion  of  the 
men  most  eminent  in  American  history,  from  the 
Revolution  down,  have  been  of  Huguenot  ancestry. 

A  FEW  VOLUMES  OP  BIOQRAPHY. 

McClure,  Phillips&  Co.  have  brought  out  in  book 
form  "  The  Life  of  a  Star,"  which  is  the  record  of 
the  stage  career  of  Miss  Clara  Morris.  Miss  Morris' 
first  book,  "Life  on  the  Stage,"  was,  she  says, 
"calmly  offered  out  of  boundless  courage  and  per- 
fect ignorance."  In  preparing  this  second  volume, 
ttie  actress  has  "  learned  enough  of  the  great  pro- 
fession of  letters  to  be  afraid."  Therefore,  she  makes 

ail  proper  apologies 
in  her  preface  for 
the  "shreds  and 
patches"  character 
of  the  experiences, 
anecdotes,  and  de- 
scriptions which 
make  up  this  vol- 
ume. Yet  they  are 
full  of  human  inter- 
est, human  pathoa, 
and  dramatic  inten- 
sity. Many  of  tiie 
prominent  (leopleof 
the  time,  in  politics 
and  commerce  as 
well  as  in  the  arta, 
figure  in  these 
pages,  among  them 
Henry  Bergh,  Presi- 
dent Uarfleld,  Ra- 
cliel,  ".Major"'  McKiiiley,  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  the  elder 
Salvini,  and  Dion  Boucicault.  The  volume  is  dedi- 
cated to  "those  sist«r  wonten  who  tasted  sorrow  and 
iiefeat  before  they  won  success." 

Of  the  making  of  books  alxjut  Tolstoi  there  seems 
to  be  no  end.  The  latest  to  appear  in  English  is  a 
translation  (Volume  I.)  from  the  Russian,  entitled 
"  Leo  Tolstoi,  His  Lite  and  Work  "  (Scribners).  The 
work  really  consists  of  autobiographical  memoirs, 
letters,  and  a  nia.ss  of  biographical  material  com- 
piled by  Paul  Birukov  and  revised  by  Count  Tolstoi 
liimself,  who  has  also  written  an  introduction  to  his 
reminiscences.  The  flrst  volume  treats  of  the  phi- 
losopher's cliildhoo<l  and  early  manhood.  It  is  illus- 
trated with  many  portraits  of  famous  Russians,  and 
with  other  views. 

In  the  "  English  Men  of  Letters"  series  (Macmil- 
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In),  Mr.  A.  C.  BnaoB  Imm  written  %  volnne  on 

Walter  Pater.  Thia  little  volume  is  the  best  snni- 
mary  of  Pater's  life  and  work  we  have  yet  seen.  An 
analyslH  of  the  English  stylist's  works  and  a  history 
of  hU  career  are  presented  in  a  very  readable  way. 

Tli«  Isleit  eontribation  to  Whitmauiana  is  Mr. 
Edward  Carpenter's  <'  Days  with  Walt  Whitman  ^ 
(Maomillan).  This  is  a  pleasantly  written  reminis- 
onitbook,  ill  tilt'  ('iitt-rtaiiiiiiK  »tyle  o(  Mr.  C'arpt'ti- 
tei*8  other  worksi.  Two  port  raits  of  Whitman  aii<l 
one  of  Emerson  serve  us  illu»t  rat  ions.  Mr.  GarptMi- 
ter'e  penmoal  aoquaintanoe  with  Whitman  oorered 
only  a  few  months  in  ISTT,  and  again  in  1884. 

Dr.  Joseph  Spencer  Kfrinnrd's  "Italian  Tlcrninis- 
cent  Writers  "  (Brentaiio'M  considers  fnurtwii  of  the 
modem  Italian  authors  of  fiction,  from  Alexander 
to  Qabriele  d'Annunzio.  The  historical, 
I,  and  pcditical  taekgnramd  against 
whidl  tbeoe  writers  composed  their  reminiscences  is 
painted  by  Dr.  Kennard  with  very  entertainiiiK 
strokes.  Tiidividiialisni.  be  sjiy^,  is  tlie  keynote  of 
the  Italian  character  and  of  the  Italian  novel.  D'Au- 
nunsio,  he  claims,  has  formulated  the  real  tendency 
of  the  Italian  race, — "  the  craving  for  sensnons  bean- 
ty,  the  glory  in  pagan  ideals,  whether  expressed  by 
dllael,  brush,  or  poti." 

One  uf  the  important  biographies  that  have  re- 
cently come  to  us  from  England  is  the  "Life  and 
JSzperlenoes  of  Sir  Henry  Enfield  Rosooe,"  written 
by  himself  (Maemtllan).  The  anthor^  repntatfoa  In 
this  country  is  confined  to  scientilie  circiesi,  where 
he  is  recognised  ax  one  of  the  leading  contemporary 
authorities  on  cliemistry.  He  is  now  a  man  of 
seventy-three,  and  in  his  long  life  has  fref|uently 
taken  part  in  public  affairs.  He  Is  Ml  anthu^ia'-t  ie 
Liberal,  and  in  Gladstones  time  was  a  member  of 
Parliament  Before  that  he  bad  been  an  aetive 
n>eiiit^r  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Technical 
Education,  to  which  subject  he  has  all  his  life  given 

mvoli  thought. 

The  seventh  volame  in  "The  Life  and  Writings 
of  Ben^min  Franklin,"  edited  by  Albert  Henry 

Smyth  (Macnnllan).  rovers  the  very  important  Rev- 
olutionary years  I7T7-75»,  during  which  Franklin 
was  actively  einplnyed  in  France  in  the  interest  uf 
the  colonies.  As  thisexcellcnt  edition  of  Franklin's 
writings  approaches  completion  its  superiority  over 
all  fomnor  editions  is  Increasingly  evident. 

TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 

In  Mr.  .T.  Opien  Armour's  book,  "The  Packens 
the  Private  Cur  Lines,  and  the  People"  (Phila- 
delpliia:  Henry  Altemus  Company),  we  liave  the 
fullest  statement  of  the  beef  trast's  irfde  in  the  pri- 
vate-car controversy  that  has  yet  been  given  to  the 
public.  Mr.  Armour  de»crilH's  t  he  conditions  that 
brought  the  private-car  line  into  e.xistenceand  tells 
what  it  has  done  to  facilitate  traffic  and  improve  the 
bwrincm  sitnation.  Needless  to  say,  Ms  version  of 
private  car  liistory  differs  in  several  juirticulars  from 
that  given  recently  in  some  of  the  magazines.  He 
does  not  stop  with  a  defense  of  this  brunch  of  the 
trust's  operations,  but  enters  into  ait  ititeresting  di.s- 
eosslon  of  the  trust'**,  relations  with  the  cattle  trade 
and  closes  with  a  chapter  on  the  mneli-mooted  points 
of  cleanliness  and  sanitation  In  the  Chicago  stock 
yards.  Although  Mr.  Armour  \vrite'-  in  ti  rather 
liitter  tone  of  what  he  regards  as  deli  berate  attempts 
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to  prejudice  the  public  mind  airriinst  the  packers. 
\\f  venture  to  sny  that  his  Iwok  will  have  many 
re.-iders  among  Aniericau  business  men  who  have 
l>een  shocked  by  the  recent  revelations  but  who  hon- 
estly desire  that  full  justice  be  done  to  all  the  In- 
terests involved.  Mr.  Armour  may  not  succeed  in 
convincing  all  of  these  readers,  but  no  appeal  to  the 
American  sense  of  fiiirness  is  in  vain. 

In  the  "  An>crican  Public  Problems  "series  (Holt), 
Prof.  (U-orge  H.  Haynes  contributes  a  volume  on 
"The  Election  of  Senators."  This  author  shows 
what  the  results  of  our  present  system  of  election 

hjive  Ix'en,  traces  the  growth  of  the  niovetiienf  for 
popular  elections,  reviews  in  detail  the  arnuineiils 
for  and  nuniiist  t he  ("onst it ut ional  amendment  per- 
mitting the  election  of  8enat<irs  by  popular  vote, 
and  in  the  concluding  chapter  gives  his  own  reasons 
for  the  belief  that  the  election  of  Senators  directly 
by  the  people  would  have  conspicuous  advantages 
over  the  present  imiim  t  niei!in<i.  Dr.  Haynes  hwiks 
for  the  most  deci.>.ive  advantages  of  such  a  change 
In  Its  effects,  not  upon  the  federal  government,  but 
upon  the  individual  States.  For,  in  his  opinion,  one 
of  ihe  main  reasons  why  our  State  legislatures  have 
sunk  to  a  comtmraf ively  low  level  bas  been  the  fact 
that  the  election  of  federal  .Senators,  devolving,  as 
it  doe-.  ii;>  in  meml)ers  of  the  Slate  legislature,  h.us 
blurred  the  issues  in  State  legislative  campaigns  and 
made  voters  atril  representatlvea  alike  n^ligentof 
important  State  interests. 

"Guarrling  a  Great  City"  is  thetltleof  a  readable 
iKiok  bye.x-Police  Commissioner  William  McAdno, 
of  New  York  City  (Harpers).  The  unicnie  siK-iolog- 
ical  conditions  of  the  American  metropolis  are  rlr- 
idly  descrilx'd  in  this  volume,  which  has  a  huntan 
intaieet  that  places  it  in  a  class  apart  from  the  ordi- 
nary category  of  manuals  and  treatises  on  good  gov- 
ernment. Mr.  McAdoo  writes  clearly  and  fearlessly, 
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an  one  who  has  nothing  c  i  uu  cal  from  the  pabUe^ 
and  one  Is  aomHimes  surpriacd  at  tlaeappnrent  non- 
efaalanoe  with  which  he  speaks  of  conditions  in  the 

department  which  wrvs  rpcfiitly  uiKlor  lii.s  roiitr'il,  in 
which  there  swenin  l»e  liitle  reason  tot-xpert  im- 
niediat«  improvement.  The  lK>olt,  however,  does  not 
belong  to  the  oooe  "popular  literature  of  exposure." 
Mr.  If  eAdoo  writes  of  these  things  almost  as  If  thejr 
w<Te  nmtters  of  course,  but  his  revelations  tend  to 
heighten  one's  respect  for  the  ability  that  is  re- 
quired in  any  Miicoanful  adminiatratkHi  of  themeU 
ropolitan  police. 

In  his  earlier  work,  "The  Shame  of  the  Cities," 
Mr.  Lincoln  Steffens  exposed  certain  phases  of  polit- 
ical oormptlon  In  a  nnmber  of  leading  American 
nmnicipalities.  His  new  bofik.  entitleil  "  The  Strug- 
gle for  Self-Government"  iMiClure,  Phillips  &  Co.), 
describeB  the  movement  in  six  of  our  Staten  intbe 
direction  of  a  return  to  the  political  cleanliness  of 
former  times.  It  is  the  general  movement  agalniit 
hossisni.  i<f  winch  the  clrct imis  of  1W>5  many 
cheering  imliiiitioiiM.  Mr.  Sti  Hfiis"  iicfoutit  of  what 
has  been  accompliHhcfl  in  Oliio,  Ni-w  .Ii  rM  y,  KhiHie 
Island,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  Missouri  is  full  of 
cnoonragement  to  friends  of  popular  government  In 
other  States.  Mr.  Steffens  is  not  of  those  who  be- 
lieve that  the  mission  of  civic  reformers  ends  when 
clean  streets  are  stM'iirctl  in  nur  riiic'^,  tint  liis  al- 
tempts  to  trace  Anu'ricnn  political  corrupt  ion  to  its 
sources  have  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  more 
imptwtant  that  the  people  should  have  self-govern- 
ment than  that  they  should  have  merely  "good" 
government  in  the  accepted  sen'>e  of  (Ik-  lenn. 

Kii<ht  essays  dealing  witli  the  moral  aspects  of 
mo<lern  business  and  law  conjo  from  Hounhton, 
Mifttin  &  Co.  under  the  title  "Moral  Overstrain." 
The  writer,  Mr.  Geotge  W.  Alger,  who  is  a  New 
York  lawyer,  discusses  "graft,"  the  influence  of  cor- 
porate wealth,  the  irresponsible  use  of  money,  and 
the  n)an  with  tin.'  •' nuick-rakf." 

A  little  book  entitled  "How  to  Buy  Life  Insur- 
ance," by  "Q.  P."  (Doubleday,  Page&  Co.),  has  been 
written  and  published  in  the  interest  of  the  policy* 
holder,  primarily.  It  undertakes  to  free  the  subject 
from  the  tfthiiiral  obscurit ii"^  that  so  frcqupntly 
interfere  with  a  t-lt-ar  undiM  Ntaiidini.'  of  its  elements 
and  to  give  the  plain  citizen  straightforward  advice 
and  information  as  to  the  various  types  of  policies 
In  the  market  and  the  relative  advantages  of  each. 
It  is  a  helpful  and  sucKcstive  manual. 

Dr.  John  H.  HiiInm's  treatise  on  "Consumption  : 
Its  Ki-l.\iion  to  Man  anil  His  Civilization,  It^  I're- 
ventiou  and  Cure"  (Lippincott)  is  nut  a  medical 
text- book,  but  rather  a  sociological  and  bnnuini- 
tarian  description  of  one  of  the  most  vital  problems 
of  onr  time.  It  la  Interesting  to  physician  and  lay- 
nian  alike.  l)ut  the  strictly  tcclniic.il  niati  riiil  !i;i,s 
been  arranueil  in  the  form  of  appeiulixes.  Tin-  main 
bodjr  of  tite  work  contains  chapters  dealing  with 
modem  methods  of  prevention  apd  cure,  and  espe> 
daily  with  the  numerous  sanatoria  that  have  been 
e-tahlislied  within  the  past  few  years  in  this  country 
and  in  EiirojK'.  I'nlike  many  works  in  thi.-*  field. 
Dr.  Hutx'r's  Untk  will  be  found  readable,  and  even 
entertain  in  if,  from  cover  to  cover. 

It  did  nut  need  the  estabiishmentof  the  American 
International  Law  Aasoeiation  to  convince  the  read- 
ing American  publlo  that  the  general  interei^ln  the 


anbject  of  International  reUtlons  baa  attained  quite 
resectable  propoHinns  in  this  oonntrj-.  This  inters 
est  is  attested  by  the  pnUICHtlon  of  a  number  of 

Works  on  interna- 
tional law.  One 
of  the  latest  and 
most  ambitions  Is 
that  of  Dr.  Edwin 
Maxey.  who  is 
professor  of  inter- 
national law  at 
the  University  of 
West  Virginia. 
Th  is  volume, 
which  is  printed 
I.  y  t  h  e  F  .  H  . 
T  li  o  mas  Law 
Book  Company, 
of  St.  Louis,  em- 
bodies the  remit 
of  Professor  Ma.x- 
ey"s  many  years' 
experit'iire    H'«  a 

teacher.  It  is  entitled  International  Law,  with  Il- 
lustrative Cases."  The  analysis  and  style  an  dear 
and  concise,  and  In  treatment  the  emphasis  is  tbiowB 
u[H)n  i^eace  and  neutrality  rather  than  upon  war. 
The  questions  arisinn  out  of  the  recent  Ru-so-.Tap- 
ane**  War  are  discussed  freely  and  impartially. 
There  Is  also  a  vary  oomplele  diapter  oo  oontn* 


*'CitIien8]iipand  theSehoobi''  la  the  title  of  a  eot- 
lection  of  easaysand  addresses  by  Prof. .leremiah  W. 
.leaks  of  Cornell  I'liiversity  (Holt).  The  subject* 
of  jrre.itot  po|iu!ar  interest  treated  in  this  volume 
are  training  for  citizenship,  the  making  of  citisena, 
and  the  policy  of  the  state  toward  education.  Tlicre 
are  also  suggestive  papers  on  the  aoeial  basis  of  edu- 
cation, the  relation  of  the  pnbllc  schools  to  business, 
edue.-ition  for  cotimierce  it  he  Far  Ka»t  i,  and  free 
siH-ech  in  .American  universities  Of  special  inter 
••St  to  educationists  are  the  es■^ays  on  .\  Critique  of 
liklucational  Values"  and  " School- Book  Leguda- 
tinn."  Professor  Jenks  is  a  university  professor 
who  hjis  lia<l,  in  recent  years,  much  experience  in 
practical  administration,  having  serve<l  with  con- 
spictioiis  aliility  on  several  imp<irtant  go^'erumenUd 
comnd-ssions,  notably  tlie  international  monetary 
commission  in  the  Par  Bast. 

President  William  DeWItt  Hyde's  little  book  en 
titled  "TheColleKe  Man  and  the  College  Woman  " 
f IIoii-_'!iJoii,  Miflliii  &  Co.)  is  an  interpretation  of 
mcslern  college  ideals,  iMised  on  twenty  years  of  ob- 
servation from  the  adminislrative  view^point.  Col- 
lege students  themselves  are  not  the  only  class  in- 
terested In  knowing  what  college  graduates  may  be 
exiHTfed  to  become.  The  relations  l>.  t\vc.-ii  c..!!! 
life  and  the  world  of  atTairs  are  clo.-,er  t<)-<lHy  than 
ever  Ijefore,  and  an  interpretation  like  this  of  Dr. 
Hyde's  is  of  distinctive  value  to  every  broad-minded 
eltlsen. 

A  very  suggestive  pamphlet  on  (lernian  .\ineri 
can  relations  has  been  is.sue<l  by  the  Enfjini  crimj 
Maii<iziiii\  lH■in^'a  reprint  of  one  of  it.s  articles  by 
Ixmis  J.  Magee,  on  "The  American  and  the  German 
'  PerIL' "  It  is  a  thorough  stady  of  the  commercial 
and  economic  relations  of  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury between  the  United  Statee  and  Germany. 
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WORKS  OF  KCrBKBNCB. 

The  Statesman's  Vfar-Bcxik  f'  r  U<0f5  hds  just 
oome  from  the  prera of  the  Macmillaus.  This  is  the 
forty-third  annual  pablioatloa,  nvised  after  official 
ratoniB,  of  this  most  excelleiit  manual.  It  is  edited, 
as  formerly,  by  Dr.  J.  Scott  Keltic,  secretary  of  the 
Roy;il  Ocdirraphiral  SfK'iety  atid  iiu'ihImt  of  many 
other  geomraphicjil  associatioms  assioted  by  Mr.  I.  P. 
A.  Renwick.  The  pre^etil  eiiitiou  is  very  cotif^iikr 
ably  altered  and  enlarged.  More  tban  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pageti  make  up  the  seetton  devoted  to  tike 
I'nlted  StAU'H,  t-acli  State  of  the  I^ninn  beinp  coB- 
sideretl  seimrately,  and  the  entire  section,  in  the 
edition  for  American  sale,  appearing  first  in  the 
volume.  The  dissolution  of  the  union  between 
Sweden  and  Norwiqr ;  the  conclnsioa  of  tbe  Rnmo- 
Japanese  War  and  subsequent  events  in  Rnwtia ; 
developments  in  the  colonial  empires  of  Grent 
Britain.  France,  and  G.-nn.iny  ;  resiiltsof  tin- rrcciit 
election  in  FIngland,  and  other  very  recent  events  of 
world-interest  have  been  given  authoritative  and 
thoioagli  treatment.  Tbe  statistics  are  brought  up 
to  January  of  tbe  year  of  publication.  A  number  of 
valn:it)le  m.'ips  are  an  a<l(lif  innal  feature  of  interext. 
It  may  weni  ungraclou.s  to  criticise  mj  excellent  and 
nseful  a  publication  on  a  minor  point.  Magazine 
and  newspaper  editors,  however,  will  be  grateful  if, 
la  faltire  edtttons  of  the  8tatesman*e  Tear-Boolc,  the 
flmfc  names  or  initials  of  statesmen,  diplomat<<,  and 
public  officials  are  printed.  This  can  very  easily  \)v 
done,  and  it  is  of  iiiinicnscly  greater  v.ilue  to  !«•  al)le 
to  find  the  full  natiies  of  (Ternian  or  French  ftinc- 
tiouaries  than  to  reiul  simply  "Herr"or  'M.  '  In 
geneeal,  however,  It  may  be  said  that  tbe  States 
uan^a  Tear-Book  Is  one  of  the  *f  ne  qna  nana  of  the 
editorial  office. 

The  twelfth  and  la*st  volume  of  the  Jewish  Ency- 
dopeedia  (Funk  &  WagnalU  Company)  contains  an 
Qnosnal  number  of  articles  of  permanent  interest, 
among  which  maybe  mentioned  those  on  the  Tal- 
mud, theology  (from  the  purely  Jewish  point  of 
view),  typography,  trade-unionism,  the  Twelve 
Tribes  of  Israel,  Turkey.  Unit*^^l  .States,  Venice,  and 
Israel  Zangwill.  In  connection  with  the  completion 
of  this  great  encyclopaE>dla  it  Is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  the  twelva  volumes  more  than  150,000  subsid- 
iary subjects  have  been  treated  in  10,606  general  arti- 
cles. To  fiiriiinh  this  material  it  is  estimated  that 
T.VOOO  separate  works  were  oonaulted,  excluding  tbe 
ltiiili(  al,Tlslmiidic^and  Apocryphal  books  and  thdr 
subdivisions. 

WOMAN  AND  THE  FAMILY. 

A  woman's  life-story  wliieh  is  manifestly  cteiiiiiiie 
and  written  with  an  eariie-.t  desire  to  help  ol hers 
is  "  What  Would  You  Have  t "  which  tbepublishcnt, 
James  H.  West  &  Co.  (BostonX  have  sob-beaded 
"A  Woman's  Confessions."  In  an  introductory  let- 
ter tbe  writer  asks  if  she  can  tell  her  frlen«l  her  in- 
uermOMt  thoughts  from  tin  il;i>  sof  infancy,  through 
a  long  life,  to  final  widow IuxhI.  The  writing  ha.s  the 
human  touch  about  it,  and  it  is  evident  that  her 
experience,  which  might  have  made  her  bitter,  has 
rather  deepened  and  sweetened  her  Mfp.  No  name 
appean*  on  the  t  itie  pau'e. 

Holt  &  Co.  have  brought  out  an  at  t  ractively  print 
ed  and  illustrated  little  volume  on  "The  Problems 
of  Babyhood,"  by  Rachel  Ktnt  Fit*  and  George  Wells 


mnrisT  itcosnsou.. 


Fits,  M.D.  The  discussion  is  chiefly  of  the  point.s 
of  building  a  constitution  and  forming  a  charncter, 
and  the  subject  is  treated  from  "the  controllable 
asp<H  ts  of  child  development."  The  standiwlnt  Is 
that  of  (first)  tbe  physician,  (second)  tbe  teaoher, 
(third)  tlie  mother,  and  (fourth)  the  fatlier. 

A  FBW  NATURB  BOOKS. 

A  very  liands.inifly  iltustrat<d  hook,  partly  In 
color,  is  Mr.  Ernest  IngersMill's  "The  Life  of  Ani- 
mals" (Macmillan).   When  Mr.  IngersoU  writes 
abont  animals  be      few  snperlors  in  clear,  graphie  • 
description.  Scattered  thnmghout  the  flvehundred 

ninl  fifty  pages  of 
this  Imok  are  the  re- 
sults of  many  new 
observations.  The 
text  is  floaHned  to 
the  most  familiar 
and  important  class 
of  animals,  tba 
mammals. 

A  wonderfolly  in- 
teresting  ridt  to  say 
romantic,  tule  is 
that  told  l.y  \V.  S. 
llarwooil  in  the  vol- 
ume entitled  "The 
New  Earth"  (Mao- 
millan).  In  which  be 
attempts  a  recital 
of  the  triumph-s  of 
modern  agriculture 
in  America.  From  the  seleatiflc  workers  in  tbe 
various  burmns  of  the  Department  of  Agrtenlture 
at  Washington  and  on  the  stafTs  of  the  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations  in  thedilTerent  States  Mr. 
Harwodil  has  secured  important  diitn  concerning; 
such  subjects  as  soil-inoculation,  tbe  enemies  of 
plant  life,  modern  forestry,  modem  dairyings  the 
foods  of  the  new  earth,  and  a  great  number  of  olber 
topics  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  fanner. 

"The  Seasons  in  the  I'l.nver  (Jarden"  is  the  title 
of  a  liandlN)ok  ef  infonnatiun  and  in.st  ruction  for  tbe 
amateur  by  Louise  Shelton  (Scribners).  Tba  book 
was  cspedaUy  prepared  for  those  who  have  malt 
gardens,  where  space  must  be  economised  If  there  Is 
to  Iml'  variety.  .Short  directions  are  u-iven  '.u  pluns, 
planting,  and  soil,  but  the  bulk  of  the  Ixjok  Is  ar- 
ranged in  the  order  of  the  months,  beginning  with 
Septemt>er,  tbe  time  for  planning  next  season's  plant- 
ing, and  giviagmder  each  month  a  few  introductory 
suggestions  and  a  list  of  Its  flowering  pliTjts.  to- 
gether with  practical  hints  for  irardeii  work  during 
that  inonlli.  In  \oveml«r,  winter  causes  a  break  in 
the  order,  and  the  record  l>egins  again  with  March. 

Another  book  Iqr  Barbara,"  the  author  of  '*The 
Garden  of  a  Commuter's  Wife."  The  title  of  tiii> 
new  volume  Is  not  leas  alluring.— "  The  Gai<ieii, 
You,  and  I  "  (  Macmillan).  What  snhurbanite  could 
resist  that  invitation  to  a  chat  alxmt  hardy  plantti, 
roses,  lilies,  pinks,  and  rockeries?  There  is  abun- 
dance of  good  advice  here  for  all  amateur  gardeners 
who  will  take  It.  Those  who  read  "Barbara's" 
earlier  liook  and  perhaps  wished  for  more  specific 
guidance  on  many  subjects  should  not  fail  to  con- 
sult this  new  and  attraottve  epitome  of  gsrdai 
knowledge. 
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OTMBR  BOOKS  OP  THB  MONTH. 

"  The  Old  and  the  New  Magic"  (Open  Court  Pub- 
lishing  Company),  by  Henry  RidRely  Evans,  in  » 
Hcholarly  docunietit,  with  ilhistr.itiotis  ftud  an  iiitro- 
dnction  by  Dr.  Paul  Cttrus.  A  portriiit  of  Robert 
Houdin  ser^-es  as  the  frontispim',  and  the  reader 
will  note  the  faces  of  most  <rf  the  other  historic 
OMiglelaiia  and  prestidigitatenrR  iicatterecl  through- 
out  it«  pages. 

"Stories  of  India,"  by  Rose  HViiiluinlt  Aiiliimi, 
is  a  collection  of  moral,  mystical,  and  roniatitic 
talee  found  in  the  religiona  and  folk-lore  of  Hindu- 
itM.  It  has  been  iMaed  bf  the  aattaor,  At  Los 
Angeles,  Cat. 

The  volume  entitled  "Enigma.<«>of  Pxychieal  Re- 
search," l>y  Prof.  .Tame<<  II.  Hy.--lo|i  i  ti. I'.tun  :  IlerlxTt 
,  B.  Turner  &  Co.),  iimy  be  cooKidered  as  a  hUppk-- 
ment  to  the  authur'n  earlier  work  on  "Science  and 
the  Fatoie  Lifei''  The  prewnt  work  okTereee  the 
wkole  Held  of  the  anpemormal.  To  hia  dlMOMlona 
of  telepathy  and  apparitions  the  autho'-Mias  added 
material  on  crystal  gazing,  coincident^  dreama, 
ebdrvoyanoek  and  premonitions,  with  sonft  illuHtra- 
Uouaof  medimnbitio  phenomena.  Pniftebr  Hyslop 
dfatinetly  dlaelnfana  the  purpose  of  qnoCtdg  the  vari- 
ons  experiences  in  the  work  for  purposesof  scientific 
proof  of  the  transcendental  world,  but  merely  pre- 
sents thcjie  ex[M«riences  as  evidence  of  something 
which  needs  farther  investigation.  The  cases  cited 
hy  ProtMBPr  HTSlophaTe  received  the  formal  reoo^- 
nition  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research. 

Two  little  Ulnatrated  volumes  in  a  aeries  entitled 
'    "Stadiee  In  tiM  mtbe"  (pubUahed  by  J.  M.  Dent, 


of  London,  and  imported  by  the  Duttons)  arc 
''BoddhlMii'*  and  "lahuii,"  bf  Annie  H.  SmalL 
Another  book  on  the  welt-wom  topic  "  How  to 

Look  at  Pictures"  (Putnams)  lia.^  Ix-en  prepared, 
with  .specimen  illustrations  (reproductions  of  famous 
imiiitings),  by  Robert  Clermont  Witt. 

A  UtUe  Tolnme  enUtled  "Boyville,"  bj  John 
Gnnekel,  president  of  the  National  Weweboya*  Aaeo- 

elation,  ha.s  been  i^- 
hue<l,  with  illu.stra- 
tions,  by  the  N'ews- 
iMys'  Aaaooiation  of 
Toledo,  Ohio.  It 
consiHts  of  a  num- 
ber of  anecdotes  and 
experiences  going 
to  show  the  possibil- 
itiea  for  good  and 
progresain  the  heart 
of  the  city  "new- 
sie."  President 
Roosevelt  ha-s  writ- 
ten a  brief  introduc- 
tion to  the  little 
book. 

The  lAt«>t  book 
by  that  charming 
Japanese  author, 
Okaknra  KaknaOk  la  entitled  "The  Book  of  Ten" 
(FioK,  Dnllald).  ItlBaaMetorknIikafedialMiiBtaiid 
an  appkwiaittTe  tribute  to  the  great  drink  which,  ae 
eoidlng  to  tUs  Irriter,  began  as  a  medicine  and  grew 
into  a  beverage  a  thonaand  year*  Ijetine  Christ^ 


OTHER  BOOKS  HEOEIVED. 


Agreement  Between  Science  an'l  Rellplon.   Hv  Orlnmlo 

J.  Smith.  C.  P.  Farrell.  New  York. 
American  BAptist  Year  Book.    Amfrlcan  Brijitlsi  I'nti- 

llcation  S(K  ietjr,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
American  CommentHry  on  the  Uld  Testament  (Leviticos 
and  Numbers).  By  (leor^e  F.  Ocnang,  DJD.  AmHS 
ican  Bsptl^t  I'libllcatlon  Society. 
Biology  "f  tlie  KroK.  By  Samnel  J.  Holme".  Mncmillsn. 
BookofBontM.  By  Raymond  CaTAna^b.  RhikIjiII  Print- 
ing Co.,  St.  Paul. 

r,  OalUo  War,  Books  I.-V.  Edited  by  Harold  W. 
JehaalonaadVredeiUkW.SaniBfd.  SaaboniAOo,, 


Capltin  Blbot.  By  Armando  P.  VaUte.  Heath. 
Cli>onlqnedeFraiioa.La.  By  PlemdeODObartln.  Al- 
bert I«nler,    Boa  de  Paris,  Aoaarm,  Ttaaee. 
Olarii^  People's  Oonmentaiyt  Hebrewa  to  IL  Peter.  By 
O.  P.  Baehaa,  D.D.  Ameriean  Baptlet  Pnhlieatlon 
Seolety.  PhlladelpUa,  Pa. 

Hcettei.  The.  ByOlara  X.Laiighlln.  Apple* 


Composltton-Rhetorlc.  By  Stratton  D.  Brooks  and  Mari- 
etta Hubbard.   American  Book  Company. 

Cornish  i^aints  and  Slnnern.  By  J.  Henry  IlarriH.  Bod> 
!r\  Hi  \d.  New  York. 

Declftratinri.  The.  By  J.  B.  Elwell,  New  York  City. 

Down  In  I'nrto  Rico.  By  George  M.  Powlse.  Baton  A 
MalnH,  New  York. 

Dnval  s  ArtUtlc  Anatomy.  Edited  by  A.  Mch  ille PatOI^ 
fion,  M.I).   Ca'»scU  &  Comp.'iwy.  New  York. 

Bngiish  ."Studies  hi  I n t.  rpn-uttidii  iiiid  Compoaltloii.  By 

M.  S.  nnd  O.  I.  Woodley.  MacmiUan. 
From  the  Craelfls  to  the  Croas.  By  Oeocvs  Bdmond 

Soper. 

Handbook  of  Gasoline  Auti'itii'V'ilo-..   A'-<o,-iation  i>f 
oanaad  Aatomofalla  ye""^«''V"n~  New  Xolk,  City. 


Ooionlea.  By 


IlantlJKiok  to  the  Works  of  William  Shake«ireftre.  By 

Mortiin  Lnce.  MacmiUan. 
Hither  Hiid  Thither :  A  Collection  of  CommenUon  Books 

and  Booki!<h  Matttn.  By  J'ehn  Thonaon.  Oeotge 

W.  Jacobs  &  Co. 
House  Hints  for  Those  Who  Build,  Buy.  Improve,  or 

itent.  By  C.  E.  Schermerhom.  House  Hints  Publish- 
ing Company,  Philadelphia. 
In  the  Furrow.    By  Lewis  W.  Smith.  Baker-Tristor 

Company,  Des  Moines. 
Lectures  on  Homiletics.  By  H.  C.  Oravea.  American 

Baptist  Publication  Society. 
Lsonttaie  SUnfleld's  Book  of  Verse.  OgUUe  Pol 

Company,  New  Yorl^ 
Liberty  of  the  Prew  Vtha 

LlTtngaton  R.  Sdhvylor.  T.  WUttaker.  New  Terk. 
Ufa's  Prograarion.  By  Bdward  aBaadalL  Henry  B. 

Mladeblade.  By  Metthea  K.  Mathleeon. 
PnbUehlag  Company,  Minneapolis.  XInn. 

oetkM  lA  DrMUtf.  By  Bhoda  O.  1 
8t  Paul.  Minn. 
NarraUve  WriUng.  By  Qertmde  Book  aad  BUmbeCh 

W.  Morris.  Holt   

Ohjeet  ef  Living,  The.  By  Wm  J.Xrwood,  La  ' 
Wis. 

On  Life  Aft.  r  De/»th.    By  Gustav  Tlietxlor 
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